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ABBREVIATIONS, SYMBOLS, AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
' NOTES 


The following pages explain the abbreviations that are used in the more technical parts (see 
above, p. xiv 3 i. [4]) of the Ewcyddopedia. ‘The list does not claim to be exhaustive, and, for the 
most part, it takes no account of well-established abbreviations, or such as have seemed to be fairly 
obvious. The bibliographical notes will, it is hoped, be welcome to the student. 

The Canonical and Apocryphal books of the Bible are usually referred to as Gen., Ex., Lev., 
Nu., Dt., Josh., Judg., Ruth, S(a.), K(i.), Ch{r.], Ezra, Neh., Esth., Job, Ps., Pr., Eccles., 
C(an)t., Is., Jer., Lam., Ezek., Dan., Hos., Joel, Am., Ob., Jon., Mi., Nah., Hab., Zeph., Hag., 
Zech., Mal.; 1 Esd., 4 Esd. (#.e., 2 Esd. of EV), Tob., Judith, Wisd., Ecclus., Baruch, Epistle of 
Jeremy (&e., Bar. ch. 6), Song of the Three Children (Dan. 8.3), Susanna, Bel and the Dragon, 
Prayer of Manasses, 1-4 Macc.; Mt., Mk., Lk., Jn., Acts, Rom., Cor., Gal., Eph., Phil., Col., Thess., 
Tim., Tit., Philem., Heb., Ja[s.], Pet., 1-3 Jn., Jude, Rev. [or Apoc.]. 

An explanation of some of the symbols (A, δὲ, B, etc.), now generally used to denote certain 
Greek MSS of the Old or New Testaments, will be found above, at p. xvi. It may be added that 
the bracketed index numerals denote the edition of the work to which they are attached: thus 
OTJC®= The Old Testament în the Jewish Church, 2nd edition (exceptions AP), AO0F®; see 
below). The unbracketed numerals above the line refer to footnotes; for those under the line see 


below under Ds, Ἐπ, J:, Pe. 


When a foreign book is cited by an English name the reference is to the English translation. 


It is suggested that this work be referre: 


name may be abbreviated thus: ον, διό. or Ἐδί. 


to as the Ancyelopedia Biblica, and that the 
It will be observed that all the larger 


articles can be referred to by the numbered sections ($$); or any passage can readily be cited 


by column and paragraph or line. 
of the work. 


Abulw. . Abulwalid, the Jewish grammarian 
(b. circa 990), author of Look of 
Roots, εἴς. 

Acad, . The Academy: A Weekly Review 
of Literature, Science, and Art. 
London, ’69 7. 

AF. - See A0£. 

ALT Ancient Hebrew Tradition. See 
Homme]. 


Alt(test). Unt. . See Winckler. 
Amer. fourn. of American Journal of Philology, 
“1. 780 f. 
Almer.]/(ourn.] American Journal of Semitic Lan- 
Sfen.] Lang] guages and Literatures (continu- 
ing //ebraica [᾿84--05}, 5 Κ΄. 


Am, Tab. . + The Tell-el-Amarna Letters(= 85) 

Aut. , Josephus, Axdigzities, 

A40F Altorientalische Forschungen. See 
Winekler. 

Apocr. Anecd. . Apocrypha Anecdota, Ist and 2nd 
series, published under the 


general title © Texts and Studies” 
at the Cambridge University 
Press, 

Aquila, Jewish proselyte (temp. 
revolt against Hadrian), author 
of a Greek translation of the Old 


AG. - 5 


Testament. See Tkxr. 

Ar Arabic. 

Aram. Aramaic. See ARAMAIC, 

Arch. Archeology or Architologie. See 
Benzinger, Nowack. 

Ar. Des. . Doughty, Arabia Deserta, '88, 

Ar. Heid, or Reste arabischen Heidentums. See 

Heid. Wellhausen, 

Arm. Armenian. 

Ass, . Assyrian. 

Ass. HWB Assyrisches Handwirierbuch. See 
Delitzsch, 

As. u Eur. W. M. Miller, Aster x, Europa 


nach aitigyptischen Denkmdalern, 
793. 


The columns will be numbered continuously to the end 


AT,ATliche Das Alte Testament, Alttestament- 
fiche. Old Testament. 
AT Unters, Alttestamentliche Untersuchungen, 
See Winckler. 
ἂν. Authorised Version. 
bo. . . ben, Pre (son, sons, Hebrew). 
Ba. . . + Baerand Delitzscs critical edition 
of the Massoretic Text, Leipsic, 
"69, and following years. 
Bab. . . + Babylonian, 
Baed., or Baedeker, /’alestine (ed. Socin), 
Baed. Pal ὦ, 04; ‘3, ’98 (Benzinger) based 
on 4th German ed. 
Baethg., or Baethgen, Beilrdge zur semitischen 
Baethg, Beitr. Keligions-geschichte, *88, 
BAG . + €. P. Tele, Lebylonische-assyrische 
Geschichte, ρὲ i.,'86; pt. Τὶς, ’88, 
Ba.NB. . + Barth, Die Nominalbildung in den 


sevtitischen Sprachen, i. "89; il., 
οι; © ‘94. 

See Law LITERATURE, 

[Brown, Driver, Briggs, Zexicon] 
A Hebrew and English Lexicon 
of the Old Testament, based on 
the Lexicon of Gesenius, by F. 
Brown, with the co-operation of 
S. R. Driver and C. A. Briggs, 
Oxford, ’92, and following years. 

E. Bertheau (1812-88). In ATGZZ; 
Richter ἐν Ruth, 45; ® ‘83; 
Chronit, *54: (2, 73. Esra, 
Nehemia w. Ester, "62; (Ὁ, by 
Ryssel, ’87. 

Beitrige, especially Baethgen (as 
above). 

Beitrilse zur Assyriologie u. semi» 
tischen Sprackiwissenschaft ; ed. 
Fried. Delitzsch and Paul Haupt, 
i.,°90; ii. 94; ii. '98; iv. 1,799. 

I. Benzinger, Mebrdische Arché- 
ologie, "94. 


Baraitha . - 
BDB δέκ. 


Be. . . . 


Beitr. . 


Beitr. 3. Ass, 


Benz. HA 


50801 


vi 


Fon. 


Bertholet, Ste 


lung 
Bi. . . 


Bibliotk. Sac. 


87. 
BL . 
Boch, . 
Boeckh . . 
BOR - 
Béttch. 
Botig. Ze. 
BR. 
Bu. . . 
Urgesch. 
Αἰ, δα. 
Sam. . 


Das Buck Ii 


Konige in KHC,’99. 

A. Bertholet, Die Stellung der Is- 
vaeliten u. der fuden zu den 
Fremden, ’96. 

Gustav Bickell : 

Grundriss der hebràischen 

Grammatik,'69 f.; ET,"77. 
Carmina VT metrice etc. "82. 
Dichtungen der Hebrier,°82 f. 
Kvitische Bearbeitung der 
Prov, "90. 

Bibliotheca Sacra, *43 ff. 

De Bello fudaico. See Josephus. 

Schenkel, Zi%e/- Lexicon; Real- 
wérterbuch zum Handgebrauch 
fiirGeistliche u. Gemeinde- 
glieder, 5 vols., ’60-'75. 

S. Bochart (1599-1667): 
Geographia Sacra, 1646; 
Hierozoicon, sive de Animali- 
bus Scriptura Sacre, 1663. 

Aug. Boeckh, Corpus Laser. στε.» 
4 vols., ’28-’77. 

Babylonian and Oriental Record, 
877. 

Friedrich Béttcher, Azsfitarliches 
Lehrbuch der hebraischen Spra- 
che, ᾽66. 68, 

Bittger, Lexicon 2. d. Schriffen des 
«ΕἾ. Josephus,*79. 

Biblical Researches, See Robinson. 

Karl Budde: 

Die biblische Urgeschichte (Gen. 
1-124), 83. 

Die Biicher Richter und Samuel, 
ihre Quellen und ihr Aufbau,90. 

Samuel in SBOT (Heb.), 94. 

οὐ in HA, ᾽ο6. 


Klagelieder and Hohelied in KAC,’98. 


Buhl 
Buxt, Sy. /ud. 


Buxt. Lex. 


ce, cir. + 
Calwer Bib. 
Lex. 


Api» 
CH. 


Chald, Gen. 


Che. . 
Propl. δ. 


Job and Sol. 


Ps. è 


ΟΡ... 


Aids . 
Founders 


“πέρ. Is. 


See Pal, 

Johann  Buxtorf (1564-1629), 
Synagoga Judaica, 1603, εἴο. 
Jobann Buxtorf, son (1599-1644), 
Lexicon Chaldaicum, Talmudiî- 
cuni et Rabbinicum, 1639, folio. 
Reprint with additions by B. 

Fischer, 2 vols., ’69 and ’74. 


circa. 

Calwer Kirchelexikon, Theologi- 
sches Handwérierbuck, ed, P. 
Zeller, ‘89-93. 

contra Apionem. See Josephus, 

Composition des Hexateuchs. See 
Wellbausen, 

The Chaldean Account of Genesis, 
by George Smith. A new edi 
tion, thoroughly revised and cor- 
rected by A. H. Sayce, ’So. 

T. K. Cheyne: 

The Prophecies of Lsaiak, 2 vole. 
(80-'81; revised, (5), ’89). 

Joband Solomon, or 7 ἦε Wisdom 
of the Old Testament (087). 

The Book of Psalms, transl. 
with comm. (88); (2), re- 
written (forthcoming). 

The Origin and Religious Con- 
tents of the Psalter (* Bampton 
Lectures, ᾽89), 91. 

Aids to the Devout Study of 
Criticism, ‘92. 

Founders of Old Testament 
Criticism, '94, 

Introduction to the Book of 
“παία (95). 


Is. 5807. 
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Isaîah in. SBOT 


[Eng.], 
(97); {Heb.], (9). 


Jeremiah, his Life and Times în ‘ Men οὗ the 


Bible” 088). 


Few. Rel. Life Jewish Religious Life after the 


CIG . - 
CIL . . 
CIS . . 
Class, Rev. « 
Cl-Gan. . . 
Rec. + . 
Co. . . . 
Ezch. . 
Εἰμὶ. 
Hist. . 
cor 
Crit. Mon. 
Cr. Rev. 
D - 
Di . . . 


Dalm. Graz 


Worte Jesu 
Aram. Lex. 


Fzek, . 


de C. Orîg. . 


De Gent. . . 
Del, 


Par. . . 
Heb. Lang. 


Exile, 98. 

Corpus Inscriplionum Gracarum 
(ed. Dittenberger), '82 7: See 
also Boeckh. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Latinaruni, 
Berlin, ‘63, and following years, 
14 vols., with supplements. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Semitica- 
rum, Paris, δι ff. Pt. i., Pheeni- 
cian and Punic inscriptions; pt. 
ii., Aramaic inscriptions; pt. iv., 
S. Arabian inscriptions. 

The Classical Review, 87 ff. 

Clermont-Ganneau: 

Recueil d’Archéologie, ’85 ff. 

Cornill: 

Das Buch des 
Frechiel, *86, 
Einleitung in das Alte Testa- 

ment, οι; (83), 796. 
History of the People of Israel 
from the carliest times, *98. 

TheCuneiform Inscriptions and the 
Old Testament, See Schrader. 

A. H. Sayce, 7.4 Higher Criticism 
and the Verdict of the Monu- 
menti, 794, 

Critical Review of Theological and 
Philosophical Literature [ed. 
Salmond], οι 7 


Author οἵ Deuteronomy; also used 
of Deuteronomistic passages, 
Later Deuteronomistic editors, See 

HISTORICAL LILERATURE. 

Dalman, Grammatik des jidisch- 

palistinischen Aramdisch, *94. 
Die Worte Jesu, i., *98. 
Aramdisch - Neuhebriisches 

Wòrterbuch zu Targum, 
Talmud, und Midrasch, 
Teil i., 97. 

A. B. Davidson: 

Book ef Job in Camb. Bible, ’84. 
Book of FEzekie! in Cambridge 
Bible, ’92. 

W. Smith, 4 Dictionary of the 
Bible, comprising its Antiquities, 
Biography, Geography, and Nat- 
ural History, 3 vols., 63; DBA, 
2nd ed. of vol, i., in two parts, 
᾿ 

3, 

or, 1. Hastings, 4 Dictionary of 
the Bible, dealing with îts Lan- 
guage, Literature, and Contents, 
including the Biblico! Theology, 
vol, i., '98; vol. iî., ’99. 

or, F. Vigouroux, Dictionnaire de 
la Bible, °95 ff. 

Alph, de Candolle, Origine des 
Plantes Cultivées, '82; (4), 96. 
ET in the /usernezional Scien- 
fific Series. 

De Centibus. See Wellhausen, 

Delitzsch, Franz (1813-90), author 
of many commentaries on books 
of the OT, etc. 

or, Delitzsch, Friedrich, son of pre- 
ceding, author of: 

Wo lag das Paradies? (81). 
The Hebrew Language viewed 


Propheten 
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in the light of Assprian Re- 
search, ᾽83. 


Prol. . Prolegomena einés neuen hebr.- 
aram. Worterbuchsaum AT, 
786. 

Ass. HWB Assyrisches Handwérterbuck, 
ὕ 
96, 


ΗΜ Zp. Denk. Ὁ. H. Miiller, Epipraphische Denk- 
màler aus Arabien, 89. 

Die Propheten in ihren ursprituglichen Form, 
Die Grundyesetze der ursemi- 
tischen Poesie, 2 Bde., "96. 

Dillmann, August (1823-94), 
in AGH: Genesis, grd ed, of 
Knobel, 75; 0), 82: (ὃ, "92 (ET 
by Stevenson, '97); Exodus und 
Leviticus, 2nd ed. of Knobel, 
#80; 3rd ed. by Ryssel, ’97; 
Numb., Deut., Josh, 2nd ed. of 
Knobel,'86; £saia4, (5), οο; (edd. 
1-3 by Knobel; δίῃ ed. by Die- 
stel; 6th ed. by Kittel, ’98). 

Didachè. See APOCRYPHA, $ 31, I. 

Suppliment aux  Dictionnaires 
Arabes, ᾽70 ff. 

Driver, 5. R.: 

A Treatise on the Use of the 

Venses in Hebrew, "74; (2), 
#81; 8), 92. ᾿ 
Notes on the Hebrew Text of 
the Books of Samuel, '90. 
An Introduction to the Litera- 
ture 0f the Old Testament, 
(), οἵ; (Ὁ) '97. 
Parallel Psalter, ᾽οϑ, 
Deuteronomy in The Inter 


Di. . . 


Did. . - 
Dozy, Suppl. 


Dr. . - 


7185 


Introd, . 


Par. Ps. 
Deut. 


national Critical Commen- | 


147,795. 
in the Cambridge Bible, '97. 
SBOT (Eng.), Leviticus, as- 
sisted by H. A, White, ‘98. 
‘Hebrew Authority* in 4x/40r14y and Archeology, 
Sacred and Profane, ed. 
David G. Hogarth, London, 
199. 
Is. . Isaîah, His Life and Times,in 
“Men of the Bible, ®), 93. 


Joel and Amos 
Lev. SBOT 


Drus. Drusius (1550-1616) in Crifci 
Sacri. 
Du. . n Bernhard Duhm: 
Propk. Die Theologie der Propheten 


als Grundiage fur die innere 
Entwicklungsgeschichte der 
israelitischen Religion, 75. 
Is. Das Buch Jesaia in HTK, "92. 


Ps. Die Psalmen erkidrt, in AHC, 
E . - . Old Hebrew historical document. 
E: Later additions to E. See His- 
TORICAL LIrERATURE. 
EBO Encyclopedia Britannica, gth ed., 


?75-'88. 

Georg Ebers (37- 98). Acgypien τε, 
die Biicher Moses, i. '68. 

Einleitung (Introduction). 
Cornill, etc. 

The Fuglish Ifistorical Review, 
786 


Ebers, Aeg. BM 
Einl. See 
Eng. Hist. Rev. 


Ent(si]. «+» Die Entstehung des Judenthums. 


See Ed. Meyer. 


ET. - + English translation. 
Eth. ‘+ Ethiopic. 
Eus, . + Eusebius of Cresarea (2nd half of 
3rd to rst half of 4th cent. A.D.): 
Onom, or 05 Onomasticon ; *Onthe Names 


of Places in Holy Scripture.” 


Prep]E[0.] 
Chi - 


7ON. 
Εν. 


Ἐν. . 
Lekrb. 


Cesch, 


Dichier 
Proph. 


Expos. 


vii 


Historia Ecclesiastica. 
Praparatio Evangelica, 
Chronicon. 
English version (where authorised 
and revised agree). 
Heinrich Ewald (1803-75): 
Lehkrbuch der hebriischen 
Sprache, "44; 8, ᾽70. 
Geschichte des Volkes Israel; 
9) i-vii., ‘64-68 ; ET ὧς 
vols. (pre-Christian period), 
È 


Die Dichter des Alten Bundes 
1D'66£ 
Die Propheten, 40 fi; (2), "67 
2 EV 6. 
Expositor, 5th ser., 'ος ff. 


Fxp[05]. TTimes) Expository Times, '89-'90 ff. 


αι. 
FEP . 


Field, Hex. 


FIr.]HG. 
ΕἸ, and Hanb, 
Pharni, 
Floigl, GA 
Founders . 


Fr. 
Frà. . 


Frankenb. 


Frazer . 


Fund, 
δ 
GA 


σᾶ. 
GBA 


GASm. 
GAT 


Gei. Urschr. 


Gramm, 


Lex. » 


Ges.-Bu. . 


following (verse, or verses, etc.). 

Founa and Flora of Palestine, 
See Tristram. 

F. Field, Origenis Hexaplorum que 
supersunt sive Veterum Interpre- 
tum Grecorum in totum Vetus 
Testamentum Fragmenta (75). 

Fragmenta Historicorum Greco 
rum, ed. Miller, 5 vols., ᾽41-- 72. 

F. A. Fiiickiger and D. Hanbury, 
Pharmacographia. 

Floigl, Geschichte des semitischen 
Altertums in Tabellen,’82. 

Founders of Οἱ Testament Criti- 
cism, See Cheyne, 

O. F. Fritzsche (1812-96), com- 
mentaries on books of the Apo- 
crypha in AG. 

Sigismund Frinkel, Die aramài 
schen Fremdwbrier im Arabi 
schen, '86. 

W. Erankenberg, Die Sprickhe in 
KH, 98. 

J. G. Frazer: 

Totemism (87). 

Golden Bough (90); in prep. 

Pausanias's  Descriftion of 
Greece (translation and 
notes, 6 vols., ’98). 

1. Marquart, Zxndamente israeliti 
scher u. jildischer Geschichte, 96. 

Greek Version, see above, p. xv. f 
and TEXT AND VERSIONS, 

Geschichte  d, Alterthums 
Meyer, Floigl). 

Geschichte Agyptens (see Meyer). 

Gesch. Babyloniens τς Assvriens 
(see Winckler, Hommel). 

George Adam Smith. See Smith. 

Reuss, Geschichte des Alten Testa» 
ments, δι. (, ‘90, 

A. Geiger, Urschrift und Ueber- 
setzungern der Bibel in ihrer Ab 
hangigheît von der inneren Ent 
wicklung des Judenthums, ᾽ 57. 

F. H. ἵν. Gesenius (1786-1842): 

Thesaurus Philologicus Criti- 
cus Ling. Hebr. et Chald. 
Veteris Testamenti,*35—°42. 

Hebriische Grammatik, '13; 
(8), by E. Kautzsch, ’96; 
ET οὗ. 

Hebraisches u. chaldiisches 
Handwòrierbuck, τα 00 
(Mihlau u. Volck), ’90; 018 
(Buhl, with Socin and Zim- 
mern),*95; (18) (Bubl),'99. 

Gesenius-Buhl. See above, Ges, 


(see 
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Gesch, 
GGA . 
GGN 
GI . . 
Gi[nsb]. . 
Ων . 
Glaser 
Skizze 
Gr. 
Gra. . . 
Gesch, 
Ps. . 
Gr. Ven. 
GVI . 
H - 
HA or Hebr, 
Arch. 
Hal, - 
Mi, . 
Hamburger 
[14] 
Harper, 481 
ῃς. . 
Heb, 
Hebraica , 
Heid, 
Herst. . 
Herzog, RE 
Het Herstel 
Hex. . 
Hexap. . 
HG . . 
Hierob, . 
Hilg£. - 
Hist. - 
Hist, Proph, 
Mon. 
Hi[tz]. - 
HK. . 


Geschichte (History). 

Gittingische  Gelehrte 
᾽24 ff. 

Gittingische Gelehrte Nachrichten, 


Anzeigen, 


45} 
Geschichte Israels. See Winckler. 
Ginsburg, A/essorezico-critical Edi- 
tion of the Hebrew Bible, °94, Irt- 
troduction, 97. 
Geschichte des  jildischen. Volkes. 
See Schiirer, 
Eduard Glaser: 
Skizze der Gesch. u. Geogr. 
Arabiens, "90. 
K. Grimm (1807-91). Maccabees 
(53) and Wisdom('60) in AGA, 
Heinrich Gràtz: 
Geschichte der Juden, i-x."74 
25: ET iv. 91-92. 
Kritischer Commentar zu den 
Psalmen, "82 fi 
Versio Veneta. See TEXT. 
Gesch, des Volkes Israel, 
Ewald, Stade, etc. 


See 


£The Law of Holiness’ (Lev. 17- 
26). See LEVITICUS. 

Hebraische Archdologie. 
zinger, Nowack. 

Joseph Halévy. The inscriptions 
in Rapport sur une Mission Ar- 
chéologique dans le Yémen (72) 


See Ben- 


are cited: Hal. 535, etc. 
Mélanges di Epigraphie et 


d'Archéologie Sémitiquesy 74. 

Hamburger, A'ealencyclopadie fitr 

Bibel und Talmud, i. "70, ® '92; 
ii. ’83, suppl. ’86, ᾽οι f, ’97. 

R. F. Harper, Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian Letters belonging to the 
ATKuyunjik] collection of the 
British Museum, 93 ff. 

Hand-Commentar sum Neuer 
Testament, bearbeitet von H. J. 
Holtzmann, R. A. Lipsius, P.W. 
Schmiedel, H. v. Soden, ’89-'oI. 

Hebrew. 

Continued as 4A/SZ (9.7.). 

Reste arabischen Heidentums, 
Wellhausen. 

Kosters, et Herstel van Israil in 
het Perzische Tijdvak,'93; Germ. 
transì. Die Wiederherstellung 
Israels, "95. 

See PRE. 

See Merst. 

Hexateuch (see Kuenen, Holzinger, 
ete.). 

See Field. 

Historical! Geography of the Holy 
Zand. See Smith, G. A. 

See Bochart. 

A, Hilgenfeld, NT scholar (Zix4., 
etc.), and ed. since ’58 of ZW71 

See Schiirer, Ewald, Kittel, etc. 

1 F. M*Curdy, History, Prophecy, 
and the Monuments: i. To the 
Downfall of Samaria (94); il 
To the Fall of Nineveh (’96). 

F.Hitzig (1807-75), in AG. Pre 
diger (47), Hohelied (55), Die 
kleinen Propheten (*38; (3), ’63), 
Jeremias (€41; 00,'66). Also Die 
Psalmen (235-36: 18), 63-65). 

Handkommentar zum Alten Testa» 
ment, ed, Nowack, ’92 ff. 


See 


Holz. Zink 


Hommel . 
ABT 
GBA 


Hor. Hebr. 
HP . . 


ΕΝ. 
HPSm. . 
Samuel in 
IS, . 
HWB . 
LG. . 
Intr[od]. . 
Intr. Is. + 


It. . . 
It, Anton, 


. H. Holzinger, Eix/eitung in den 
Hexateuck (3), Genesis in the 


KILC (98). 
» Fritz Hommel: 
. Die altisraelitische Ueberliefer- 


ung; ET, Ancient Hebrew 
Tradition, 97. 
Geschichte Babylosiens u. As- 
syriens, *85 ff. 
Lightfoot, Hore Zebraice, 1684. 
Holmes and Parsons, Vezzs Testa- 
mentum Grecum cum variis 
lectionibus, 1798-1827. 
. G. B. Gray, Studies in Ifebrew 
Proper Names, 96. 
+ Henry Preserved Smith, 
International Critical Commentary. 
+ Die Ifeilige Schrift. See Kautzsch, 
Riehm's //endwòrterbuch des bibli- 
schen Alterthuns, 2 vols., ’84; 
©, ‘93-94. See also Delitzsch 
(Friedr.). 


Israelitische u. jidische Geschichte, 
See Wellhausen. 


Introduction. 

Introduction to Isaiak, See 
Cheyne. . 

Ttala. See TEXT AND VERSIONS. 


. Itinerarium Fortia 


d’Urban, ’45. 


Antonini, 


1. . + Old Hebrew historical document. 

J: ._._ + LateradditionstoJ. 

S{curn.] A[m.} Journal of the American Oriental 
O[r.] S[04.] Society, °51 ff. 


Jastrow, Dic. 


Ilourn.] 45. 


χε. 
χε. 
IDT 

JE 


Jensen, Aosm. . 


Του. 
Jon. . 
105. - 


Ilourn.] Phil 
ΡΤ 


SOR 
RAS 


M. Jastrow, Dictionary ofthe Tar- 
gumim, the Talmud Babli, eta 
and Midrashim, 86 ff. 

. Fournal Asiatique, *53 ff; σὰ 
ser.,"73; 8thser;,"83; oth sex.,’93. 

Journal of Biblical Literature and 
Exegests, *90 ff.; formerly (’82- 
᾽88) called /oursa/ of ‘he Society 
of Biblical Lit. and Exeg. 

. Jahrbiicher der bill. Wissenschaft 
(49-65). 
+ Jahrbikcher fitr deutsche Theologie, 

56-78. 

The “ Prophetical’ narrative of the 

Hexateuch, composed of J and E. 

P. Jensen, Die Aosmologie der 

Babylonier, 90. 

Jerome, or Jeremiah. 


Jonathan. See Targum. 
Flavius Josephus (b. 37 A.D.), “πες 
quitates  Judaic&, De Bello 


Judaico, Vita, contra Apionem 
(ed. Niese, 3 vols., '87—'94). 
+ Journal of Philology,i. (Nos. 1 and 
2, 68), ii. (Nos. 3and 4,69), etc. 
. Jahrbikcher fir protestantische l'heo- 
logie,’ 75-92. 
. Jewish Quarterly Review,'88-'89ff. 
. Journal of Royal Asiatic Society 
(vols. 1-20, ’34 /.; new series, 
vols. 1-24, ’65—’92; current series, 
937). 
See 782. 
Die Keilinschriften τι. ας Alte Testa- 
ment. See Schrader, 
E. Kautzsch: 
Grammatik des Biblischen- 
Aramiischen, 84. 
. Die heilige Schrift des Alten 
Testaments, "94. 
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Apokr. . 
KB. a 
Ke. , 

Kenn. 

KG . 

KGF 

KGH 

AGE 

KHC . 
Κι... . 

Cesch, - 

Ck. SBOT 
Kim. . 
Kin[s]. + . 
ΑἹ, Proph, - 
Klo[st]. . . 

GVI. 
Kn[ob]. . 5 
Κῦ. 

Kéh. 

Kr ᾿ 

Kt. . 

Kue.. . 
Ond. . 


Die Apokryphen u. Pseudepi- 


graphen des alten Testa 
ments, *98 f. 
Keilinschrifiliche Bibliothek, 


Sammlungvon ass.u.bab. Texten 
in Unschrift u. Ueberseteung, 5 
vols. (1, 2, 3 a, 5, 4, 5), ’89-'96. 
Edited by Schrader, in collabora- 
tion with L. Abel, C. Bezold, 
P. Jensen, F. E. Peiser, and 
H. Winckler. 

K. F. Keil (d. ’88). 

B. Kennicott (1718-83), Κεδες 
Testamentum Hebraicum cum 
variis lectionibus, 2 vols., 1776- 
80. 

Kirchengeschichte, 

Keilinschriflen n. Geschichtsforsch- 
ung. See Schrader, 

Kurogefasstes exegetisches Hand- 
buchk. See Di., Hitz., Knob., OL 

Kuragefasster Kommentar zu dere 
heiligen Schriften Alten u. Neuen 
Testaments sowie zu den Apo- 
Eryphen, ed. H. Strack and 
O. Zéckler, ’87 f. 

Kurrer  Iand-commentar sum 
Alten Testament, ed. Marti, 97 ff. 

Rudolf Kittel: 

Geschichte der Hebraer, 2 vols., 
88, 792; Eng. transl., Mis 
tory of the Hebrews, ’95- 
796 


οὔ. 

The Book of Chronicles, Critical 
Edition of the Hebrew text, 
*95 (translated by Bacon). 

R. David Kimhi, cîxc4 1200 A.D. 
the famous Jewish scholar and 
lexicographer, by whose exegesis 
the AV is mainly guided. 

Kinship and Marriage in Early 
Arabia. See W. Τὰ. Smith, 

Kleine Propheten (Minor Prophets). 
See Wellhausen, Nowack, etc. 

Aug. Klostermann, Die Bécher 
Samuelisund der K'6nige (87) in 
KGK. 

Geschichte des Volkes Israel bis 
zur Restaurationunter Esra 
und Nehemia, 6. 

Aug. Knobel (1807-63) in AGZ/- 
Exodus und Leviticus, (2) by Dill- 
mann, 80; Der Prophet Jesaia, 
743, (5, δι. See Dillmann. 

F. E. Kénig, Mistorisch-Kritisches 
Lehrgebàude der  Hebrisischen 
Sprache, 3 vols., 81-97. 

Aug. Kéhler. 

Kré (lit. ‘to he read’), a marginal 
reading which the Massoretes 
intended to supplant that in the 
text (Kéthih); see below. 

Kéthîb (lit. ‘ written’), a reading 
in the MT; see above. 

Abr. Kuenen (1828-91): 

Historisch-critisch  Onderzoek 
naar het ontstaan en de 
versameling van de Bocken 
des Ouden Verbonds, 3 vols., 
61-65; 0, 85-- 89; Germ. 
transl., Aistorisch-Eritische 
Einleitung in die Bilcher 
des Alten Testaments, ᾽87-- 
02; vol. i., 74e //exateuck, 
translated by Philip Wick- 
steed, ’86. 


Godsa, + De Godsdienst van Israel, *69-'70; 
Eng. transl., 3 vols., ᾽73- 75. 


De Profeten en der Profetie onder Israel, ’75; 


77. 
Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur 
διό, Wissenschaft, German 
by Budde, ’94. 


Lagarde, Librorum Veteris 
Testamenti Canonicorum, Pars 
Prior Grace, '83. 


Ges. Abh. . 


ες. . + de 


Lag. . Paul de Lagarde (᾽27-91) : 

Hag, Hagiographa Chaldaice, *73. 

Spr. Libri Veteris Testamenti Apo- 
eryphi Syriace, "61, 

Ges. Abk. GesammelteAbhandIungen66, 

Miti. . Mitteilungen, i.-iv., ᾽84-- 80. 

Sym. . Symmicta, ii, ‘80. 

Prov, . Proverbien, ᾽63. 

Ubers. Uebersicht δὲν die im Ara- 

or BN mbischen, Arabischen, und 

Hebriischen iibliche Bildung 
der Nomina, 89. 

Beitr. Beitràge 2. baktrischen Lexiko- 
graphie, '68, 

Proph. Prophete Chaldaice, 72. 

Sem. Semitica, 8 f. 

Arm. St. Armenische Studien, 


Or. . . Orientalia, î., 79. 


Lane E. W. Lane, Ax Arabic-English 
Lexicon, °63 ff. 
L [and] B W. M. Thomson, 7%e Land and 
the Book, *59; new ed. 94. 
LBR Later Biblical Researches. See 
Robinson. 
Levy, NHWB 1. Levy, Neuhebraisches u. chal- 
dbisches Wérterbuck, ᾽76-- 89. 
Chald, Lex. Chald&isches Wbrterbuch iiber 
die Targumim,'67 ff. 
Lehrgeb, See Kénig. 


Leps. Denkm. . R. Lepsius, Denknrdler aus Aegyt- 

ten u. Aethiopien,’49-°60. 

John Lightfoot (1602-75), More 

Hebraica (1684). 

Joseph B. Lightfoot (’28-’89); 
commentaries on  Galelians 
(®, "74); Philippians (0, 
73); Colossians and Phile- 
mon (75). 

Lipsius, Die Apokryphen Afpostel- 

geschichten πὶ Apostellegenden, 


383-190. 


Lightf . . 


Lips. 1/5. . 


Low. » + J Lòw, Aramdische PRanzenna- 
men, 81, 

Luc. . . See L. 

LXX or & + Septuagint. See above, p. xv ἢ, 


and Text AND VERSIONS. 


Maimonides , Moses Maimonides (1131-1204). 
Exegete, author of Afisknek 
Torah, Mor Nebikhim, εἴς. 

Mandaan. See ARAMAIC, $ τὸ. 

7. Marquart, Fundamente israeliti= 
scher u. jitdischer Geschichte, *96. 

K. Marti: 

Kuragefasste Grammatik d. 
di blisch-Aramdischen 
Sprache, *96. 

Geschichte der Israelitischen Religion®, ’97 (a 
revision of A. Kayser, Die 
Theo! des AT). 

Das Buck Jesaia,in KHC,°99. 

G. Maspero: 

Dawn of Civilisation, Egypt 
and Galà (ὦ, 96). Ὁ 
Les  premières  Miltes des 
Peuples; ET by McClure 


Mand. . . 
Marq. Fund, . 


Marti 
Gram. 


Fe. + 
Masp. . . 
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Ents[eh]. 


Meyer 


MGWI 
MH. 


The Struggle of the Nations 
—Egypt,Syria,and Assyria, 

Histoire Ancienne des Peuples 
de Orient (099 7). 

Monatsbericht der Berliner Aka- 
demie, 

Mittheilungen und Nachrichten des 
Deutschen Palistina- Vereins, 
957. 

A. Merx, Archiv f. wissenschaft- 
liche Erforschung d, AT (60). 

Ed. Meyer: 

Geschichte des. Alterthums sy 

i, È Gesch. d. Orients bis zur 

Tfr dee Perserreichs 

4); ii., Gesch. des Abend- 

So) dis auf die Per- 

serkriege (93). 

Die Euistehung des fuden- 
thums, 6. 

H. A. W. Meyer (1800-73), 
founder of the series Arztsck- 
exegetischer Kommentar iber das 
Neue Testament. 

Monatsschrift fitr Gesch. u. Wiss, 
des fudenthums,*5t £ 

Mishnic Hebrew, the language of 
the Mishna, Tosephta, Mid- 
rashim, and considerable parts of 
the Talmud. 


Mesha Inscription,  commonly 
known as the ‘Moabite Stone,” 
See MESHA. 


Midrash. See CHRONICLES,$6(2). 

Mishna, the standard collection 
(completed, according to tradi- 
tion, by R. Judah the Holy, about 
200 A.D.} of sixty-three treatises 
(representing the Jewish tradi- 
tional or unwritten law as devel- 
oped by the second century 
A.D.), arranged in six groups or 
Séders thus: —i. Z?r3#72 (τα 
tractates), ii. 1/74 (12), ili, 
Nashim (9), ἵν. Nézikin (10), v. 
Kodaskim(11),vi. Tohbroth(12), 
*Abada zara, iv. 8 ikwa'5th, vi. 6 

Abbrh, iv. 9 Katin, ii απ 

“Aràkbin, v. 5 

Haba Bathrà, iv. 
Bal 


Βεκροιοιμ te 


Bérakhoth, i. 1 
Chàgiga, ii. 12 Pésachim, ii, 
Shalla 


Risi Ha(sh)dtina, 


Sanhedrin, iv. 4 
Shabbath, ii. 1 
Shébo th, 

Shebifith, i 


Horaysth, iv. 10 
Kelim, vi. 1 
Kérithowh, 
Ké 


‘Anith, 11. 9 
Tamid, v.g 
Tebil Yom, vi. το 
Témarà, v. 6 
Térumoth, i. 6 
Tohsrsth, vi. 5 
αὐ κείν, vi. 12 
Vadfyim, vi, τι 


iii 7 
Kil'Ayim, i. 4 
Kinnim, v. 11 
Ma'Aser Sheni, i. 8 
Ma'aséroth, i. 7 
Makhshirin, vi. 8 
Makkoth, iv. 5 


Merino, να Zabim vi.9 

Middoth, v. 10 Z&bachim, v. I 

Massoretic text, the Hebrew text of 
the OT substantially as it was in 
the early part of the second 
century A.D. (temp. Mishna). 
It remained unvocalised until 


about the end of the seventh 

century AD. See TEXT. 

A New English Dictionary on 
Historical Principles, ed. J. A. 
H. Murray, 788 7.) also H. 
Bradley, ’97 (A 

W. Muss-Arnolt, 4 Concise Diction- 
ary of the Assyrian Language, 
79499 (A-MAG). 


Murray - . 


Muss-Arn, . 


MVG » Mittheilungen der  Vorderasiat 
ischen Gesellschaft, °97 ff. 

no. . » note. 

Nab. Nabatean. See ARAMAIC, $ 4. 


ΜῈ. οὖ. 


Nominalbildung, Barth; see Ba. 
Nestle, ig. . 


Die israelitischen Eigennamen 
nach ihver  religionsgeschicht 
lichen Bedeutung, *76. 


Marg. + Marginalien u, Materialien,’93. 
Neub. Géogr. . A.Neubauer, Giagraplie du Tal- 
mud, 68. 
NHB -. + Natural History of the Bible, See 
Tristram. 
NBEWB . . Neuwhebr, τὸς chaldtisches Worer- 


buck, See Levy. 
number. 
Th. Néldeke : 


no. . 
Né[ld]. + + 


Unters. + Untersuchungen 2. Kritik d. 
Alten Testaments, '69. 
Alttestamentliche Litteratur,"68. 
+ W.Nowack: 
ἫΝ Tebe. ]JA[rc4) Lekrbuch  d. Hebribischen 
Archtologie,* 94. 
KI Proph. Die Kileinen Propheten (in 
HR) 797. 
NT. - + New Testament, Neues Testament, 
Us], . Justus Olshausen: 
. Die Psalmen, *53. 
Pb, . Lehrbuck der hebr. Sprache, 


*61 [incomplete]. 
OLZ (or Or.LZ) Orientalistische  Litteratur-Zei 
tung, ed, Peiser, 998 f 


Ond. . » Historisch-critisch Onderzoeh. See 
Kuenen. 

Onk., Ong, « ©Onkelos, Ongelos. See Targ. 

Onom. - + See OS. 

ΟΡ». +. +» Originofthe Psalter. See Cheyne, 

OS. δ . Onomastica Sacra, containing the 
‘name-lists’ of Eusebius and 
Jerome (Lagarde, Ὁ), '87; the 
pagination of 1) printed on the 
margin of (2) is followed), 

OT . . + Old Testament. 

OTJC . . Old Testament în the Jewish 


Church. See W. R. Smith. 


PP. . » Priestly Writer, See Hisr. LIT. 


Pa . o + Secondary Priestly Writers. 

Pal, . + F. Bubl, Geographie des alten Pal 
àstina, 96. See also Baedeker 
and Reland. 

Palm. . + Palmyrene. See ARAMAIC, $ 4. 

Pal. Syr. + + Palestinian Syriac or Christian 
Palestinian. See ARAMAIC, $ 4. 

PAOS . + Proceedings of American Oriental 
Society, *51 ff. (printed annualiy 
atendof /405). 

Par, . . Wo lag das  Paradies? See 
Delitzsch. 


Sayce, Patriarchal Palestine, *95, 

Praparatio Evangelica. See Euse- 
bius. 

Palestine Exploration Fund Me- 
moirs, 3 vols., 81-83. 

Palestine  Exfloration Fund 
[founded ’65) Quarterly State 
ment, ’69 ff. 


Pat. Pal. « . 
PE . « . 


PEFM[em.] . 
PEFO[u. St] è 
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Per.-Chip. 


Ph., Phoen. 
PRÉ . 


Preuss, fahrbb. 
Prim. Cult. 


Proph. Is. 


Prol. » 
Prot. ΚΖ. 


Rel. Pal. . 


Rev. - 
Rev. Sem. 
Li, Sa, + 


Rob. . 
ER 


LBR or BRiv. 
or SRO ili. 


Perrot and Chipiez: 
Histoire de PArt dans Danti 


quiti.  Fgypte — Assyrie — 
Perse — ἄς. Mineuere — 
Gràce — Étrurie — Rome; 
3817 

ET: Ancient Egypt, ‘83; 


Chaldra and Assyria, ’84; 
Phanicia and Cyprus, °85; 
Sardinia, Judea, etc., 90; 
Primitive Greece, "94. 

Persian. 

Peshîtta, the Syriac vulgate (2nd- 
3rd cent.). Wesus 7estamentuni 
Syriace, ed. S. Lee, ’23, 00 and 
NT, 724. 

W. E. Barnes, Ar Apparatus Cri- 
ticus to Chronicles în the Peshitta 
Version, ’97. 

Pheenician, 

Real-Encyklopidie fr protestan- 
tische ‘heologie u. Kirche, ed. 
LL pere 22 vols., ’54-'68; 
1, ed. J. I Herzog, G. 1. 
Pitt, Alb. Hauck, 18 vols.; 77- 
788; (8), ed. Alb. Hauck, vol. 
i-vii [A- -Hau], '96-’99. 

Preussische Jahrbiicher, 2 ff. 

E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture, 
"mi; 68), or. 

The Prophecies of Isaiah, 
Cheyne. 

Prolegomena. See Wellhausen. 

Protestantische K'irchenzeitung fitr 
das Evangelische Deutschland 
(vols.i.xliti.,' 54-96); continued 
as Prot, Monalshefie (97 7). 

Proceedings of the Society of Bibli- 
cal Archaclogy, *78 ff. 

Payne Smith, 7Aesaurus Syriacus. 

Punic. 


See 


Redactor or Editor. 

Redactor(s) of JE. 

Deuteronomistic Editor(s). 

Priestly Redactor(s). 

H. C. Rawlinson, 7%e Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of Western Asia, 
iv. (61-84; iv. (2), 91). 

Rabbinical. 

i.e. Rabbenu Shelomoh Yishaki 
(1040-1105), the celebrated 
Jewish commentator. 

Recueil de travaux relatifs ἃ la 
philol. et ἃ DArchéol, eeypt. et 
assyr. "70 ff. 

Revue des Études juives, î., "80; ii. 
and iii., '81; and so on. 

Reland, Palestina ex Monumentis 
veteribus illustrata, 2 vols., 1714. 

Revue. 

Revue sémitique, 93 ff. 

Die Biicher Richter u. Samuel, 
See Budde, 

Edward Robinson: 

Biblical Researches in Pales- 
tine, Mt. Sinai, and Arabia 
Petrea, a journal of travels 
in the year 1838 (i-iii., "41 
= BR, iii; 56). 

Later Biblica! Researches in Pales- 
tine and the adjacent Regions, a 
Journal of travels în the year 
1852 (756). 

Prysical Geography of the Holy 
Land, ’65. 


Roscher 


KP. . 


RS or Rel. Sem, 


RV . 

RWB . 
Rys. . 
Saad. 

Sab. - 
Sab. Denkm. 
Sam. . 
SBAW . 
SBE 

SBOT (Eng.) 


SBOT (Heb.) . 


Schipf. 

Schr. 
KGF 
KAT 
cor 


Schir. - 
GFV 


xi 


Ausfishrliches Lezikon οἰ, Griech= 
ischen u. Rbmischen Mythologie 


aL); of the Past, being English 
translations ofthe Ancient Monu- 
menis of Egypt and Westers 
Asta, ed. S. Birch, vols. i-xii, 
(73-81). New series [A"/(%]ed. 
A. H. Sayce, vols. i.-vi., "88-°92. 
See ASSYKIA, $ 35. 

Religion of the Semites. 
R. Smith. 

Revised Version DR "80; OT, 
*84; Apocrypha, '95) 

G.B. Winer(1789-1858), Biblisches 


Realwirterbuch, *20; (5), 2 vols., 
᾿ 


See W. 


47 f. . 
Ryssel; cp. Dillmann, Bertheau. 


R. Sa'adya (Sè'adya; Ar. Said), 
the tenth century Jewish gram- 
marian and lexicographer (b. 
892); Explanationsofthe 4afax- 
legomena in the OU, εἴς. 

Sabran, less fittingly called 
Himyaritic; the name given to 
a class of S, Arabian inscrip- 
tions. 

Sabiische Denkmiler, edd. Miiller 
and Mordtmann. 

Samaritan. 

Siteungsberichte der Berlinischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
The Sacred Books of the Fast, 
translated by various. scholars 
and edited by the Rt. Hon, F. 
Max Miller, 50 vols. 1879 7. 
[Otherwise known as the” 204} 
chrome Bible] The Sacred Books 
ofthe Old Testament, a new Eng. 
iransi., wilh Explanatory Notes 
and Pictorial Illustrations; pre- 
pared by eminent biblical scholars 
of Europe and of America, and 
edited, with the assistance of 
Zlorace Howard Furness, by Paul 

Haupt,°97 7): 

Haupt, Ze Sacred Books of the Old 
Testament ; a critical edition of 
the Hebrew text, printed în 
colours, with notes, prepared by 
eminentbibticalscholarsofEurope 
and America, under the editorial 
direction of Paul Maupt, *93 ff. 

Gunkel, Sc46p/ung und Chaos in 
Urzeit u. Endaett, 95. 

E. Schrader; editor 

ΣΦΕ 
Keilinschrifien u. Geschichts- 
forschung, *78. 

Die Keilinschriften u. αἱ, Alte 
Testament, *72; D’83. 
Eng. transì. of AAT ὃν 
O. Ο Whitehouse, Ze 

Cuneiform Inscriptions and 
the Old Testament, 2 vols., 
δε, ‘88 (the pagination of 
the German is retained in 
the margin of the Eng. ed.). 

E. Schiirer: 

Geschichte ὡς fidischen  Volkes 
im_ Zeitalter Gesu Christi; 
i. Einleitung u. Politische Ge- 
schichte, ’90; Die Inneren 
Zustinde Palistinas ἃ. des 
judischen Volkes im Zeitalter 


of AB 


xii 


Hist, 


Sem. 
Sin, . . 
Smend, Listen . 

Smith 
GASM. —. 
HG , 


WRS__. 
ΤΣ 


Proph, 


Αἱ. 


Jesu Christi, ᾽86; new ed. vol. 
ii. Die Inneren Zustinde, ’98, 
val. iii. Das Judenthum in der 
Zerstreuung u. die jidische Lite- 
ratur, ’98. 

ET of above (00 75). Vols. 1 αὶ 
(ie Div. i, vols. 1 /)= vol. I 
of German; vols. 3-5 (2.6., Div. 
ii. vols. 1-3)= vol. 2 of German 
[= vols. ii. ili.of ®]. 

J. Selden, de /ure naturali et 
gentium juxta disciplinam Ebre- 
orum, 7 bks., 1665. 
de Diis Syris, 1617. 

Semitic, 

Sinaitic; see ARAMAIC, $ 4. 

Smend, Die Listen der Biicher 
Esra u. Nehemiah, ’81. 


George Adam Smith: 

The Historical Geography of 
the Holy Land, especially în 
relation to the History of 
Israel and of the Éarty 
Church, *94 (additions to (4), 
’96. 


96. 

William Robertson Smith('46-'94): 

The Old Testament in the Jewish 
Churchky81; (2, revisedand much 
enlarged, '92; (Germ. transì. by 
Rothstein, ’94). 

The Prophets of Israel and their 
place in History, to the close ὁ 
the cighth century 8.0., 82; (ὦ), 
with introduction and addi- 
tional notes by T. K. Cheyne, 
᾿ 

ΓΝ and Marriage in Early 
Arabia, ὃς. 


RTe4]S[emo.] Lectures on” the Religion of the 


SP. 


Spencer . 

55 

St., Sta. 
GVI. 
AU. . 


St. Kr. . 
Stad, mm. . 


Stud. Bibl, 
Sw, . 5 . 
SWAW . . 


Semites: Ist ser, The Funda- 
mental Institutions, ’89; new 
and revised edition (RS), 94; 
Germ. transl, by Stube, ‘90. 

[The MS notes of the later Burnett 
Lectures—on Priesthood, Divina- 
tion and Prophecy, and Semitic 
Polytheism and Cosmogony — 
remain unpublished, but are 
occasionally cited by the editors 
in the Ancyoopedia Biblica as 
‘Burnett Lects. Μ5.}᾽ 

A. P. Stanley, Sinai and Palestine 
in connection with their history, 
*56, last ed. ’96. 

De Legibus Hebraorum Ritualibus 
(2 vols. 1727). 

Siegfried and Stade, Z/ebràisches 
Wirterbuch sum Alten  Testa- 
mente, *93. 

B. Stade: 

Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, ’81- 

788. 

Ausgewihite Akadenische Re- 
den u. Abhandiungen, 99. 

Studien und Kritiken, 28 ff. 

Stadiasmus magni maris (Mar- 
cianus). 

Studia Biblica, Essays in Biblical 
Archaeology and Criticism and 
kindred subjects, 4 vols., "85-91. 

H. B. Swete, Ze 0/4 Testament 
in Creek according to the Septua- 
gint; ἃ), ’87794; ®, *95—99. 

Sitcungsberichte d. Wiener Aka- 
demie d. Wissenschaften, 


Sym[m],. . . 


Syr.. . . 
Tab. Peut. . 


Talm. Bab. Jer. 


T[ar]g. . - 
Ser. . 
Jon. . . 

Onk.. . 
psefon, 
TBS . . 

temp. . . 

T[extus] R[e- 

ceptus] 

Th[e]. . . 

Theod. , . 


Theol, Studin . 
Thes, 


ΤᾺ 
Ti. or Tisch. 


TIZ . - 


Tosephta . . 
Treg. . . 


Tristram . 
FEP 
NHB 


TSBA . . 
Tub. Ζ. f. Theol. 


Untersuch. 


Urgesch. . δ 
Uè» . 
Var, Apoc. . 


Var. Bib. - 
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Symmachus, author of a Greek 
version of the Old Testament 
(circa 200 A.D.). See TEXT. 

Syriac. See ARAMAIC, $ It f 


Tabula Peutingeriana, Desjardins, 
‘68. 


Talmud, Babylonian or Jerusalem, 
consisting of the text of the 
Mishna broken up into small 
sections, each followed by the dis- 
cursive comment called Gémara, 
See LAW LITERATURE. 

Targum. See TEXT. 

The (fragmentary) Targum Jeru- 
shalmi. 

Targum Jonathan, the name borne 
by the Babylonian Targum to 
the Prophets. 

Targum Onkelos, the Babylonian 
Targum to the Pentateuch 
(towards end of second century 
AD.) 

The Targ. to the Pentateuch, 
known by the name of Jonathan, 

Der Text der Bicher Samuelis: 
see Wellhausen; or Notes ox she 
Hebrew Text of the Books of 
Samuel: see Driver. 

tempore (in the time [of]). 

The ‘received text’ of the NT. 
See TEXT, 

Thenius, die Bilcher Samuelis in 
AGH;°42; ὦ), 64; ®, Léhr, *98. 

Theodotion (end of second cen- 
tury), author of a Greek version 
of the Old Testament (‘rather a 
revision of the LXX than a new 
translation’). See TexT. 

Studizn, published in connection 
with 7%. 7° (see DEUTERONOMY, 

$ 332). 

See Gesenius, 

R. Payne Smith, 7esourus Syria- 
cus, 68 ff. 

Theologisih Tijdschrift 61 ff. 

Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum 


Grece, editio octava critica 
maior, ᾽69--᾽ 72. 

Theologische Literaturzcitung, 
776 ἢ 


See LAW LITERATURE. 

S. P. Tregelles, 7%e Greek New 
Testament; edited from ancient 
authorities, *57-°72. 

H. B. Tristram: 

The Fauna and Flora of Palestine, 
789, 

The Natural History of the Bible, 
®, 189, 

Transactions of Soc. Bib. Archeol., 
vols. i.ix.,, 772 7: 

Tibingen Zeitschrift f. Theologie, 
1344. 

Untersuchungen. 
Winekler. 

Die biblische Urgeschichte. 
Budde. 


verse. 

The Apocrypha (AV) edited with 
various renderings, etc., by C. 1. 
Ball. 

The Old and New Testaments(AV) 
edited with various renderings, 
et, by T. K. Cheyne, S. R. 


See  Nòldeke, 


See 
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Vet. Lat. . . 


We, Wellh. . 


De Gent. 
TBS . 
Phar. u. 
Sadd. 
Gesch. 
Prol. . 
IG. . 
[Ar.} Reid. 
KI. Proph. 
CH. . 
Weber. . 


Wetstein . . 


Wetz, . . 
ΨΗΓ ἃ Η]. 


Driver (OT), and R. L. Clarke, 
A. Goodwin, W. Sanday (NT) 
[otherwise known as the Queer?s 
printero Bible]. 

Versio Vetus Latina; the old-Latin 
version (made fromthe Greek); 
later superseded by the Vulgate. 
See TEXT AND VERSIONS. 

Vulgate, Jerome's Latin Bible: 
OT from Heb., NT a revision 
of Vet. Lat. (end of 4th and be- 
ginning of sth cent.). See TEXT. 


Julius Wellhausen. 

De Centibus et Familiis fudeis 
que în 1 (ἦν, 2 4 nunte- 
rantur Dissertatio (70). 

Der Text der Biicher Samuetis 
(71). 

Die Pharisoer n.d Sadducder; 
eine Untersuchung zur in- 
neren jidischen  Geschicht 

74). 

Geschichte Israels, vol. i. (78). 

znd ed. of Gesck., entitled 
Prolegomena σεν Gesch. Is- 
raeis, ’83; ET ‘85; «ἢ 
Germ. ed. ’95. 

Israelitische u. jidische Ge- 
schichte, "94; (δ), ’97; an 
amplification of Abriss der 
Gesch. Îsraels τὸ, Judas in 
‘Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten,’ 
84. The Abriss was sub- 
stantially a reproduction of 
‘Iscael’ in £809 (δι; re- 
published in ET of Prod 
[85] and separately as 
SRetch of Hist, of Israel and 
Fudah, DI, οι). 

Reste Arabischen Heidentums 
(in‘Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten’) 
(87; ὦ), 7). 

Die Kleinen Propheten ἐδεγ- 
selst, mit Noten (92; (8), 
798). 

Die Composition des Hexa- 
teuchs und der historischen 
Biicher des Alten Testaments 
(85; Zweiter Druck, mit 
Nachtrigen, ’89; originally 
published in 7 Τ᾽ 21 392 /., 
['76], 22 407 [?77], and in 
Bleek, δε, 0, ’78). 

System der Altsynagogalen Palisti- 
nischen Theologie ; or Die Lehren 
des Talmud,'80 (edited by Franz 
Delitzsch and Georg Schneder- 
mann); (3), /idische Theologie 
auf Grund des Talmud und 
verwandier Schriften, ’97 (ed. 
Schnedermann), 

1.1. Wetstein, Nova Testamen- 
tum Grecum, ete., 2 vols, folio ; 
1751-1752. 

Wetzstein, Azsgewdklte griechische 
und lateinische Inschrifien, ge- 
sammelt auf Reisen in de 
Trachonen und um das Mau 
réngebirge,) 63; Reisebericht iiber 
Haurdn und Trachonen, ’60. 

Wellhausen-Furness, 7%e doo£ of 
Psalms (*98) in SBOT (Eng). 

Westcott and Hort, Te New Tes- 
{ament în the Original Greek, 

I. 


Wi. 
Unters. 


AIN test). 


Unt. 
GBA 


A0For AF 


ZTK . 


Hugo Winekler: 

Untersuchungen 2. Altorienta!= 
ischen Geschichte, "89, 

Alitestamentliche Untersuch- 
ungen, 092. 

Geschichte Babyloniens τὸς As- 
syriens,'92. 

Altorientalische Forschungen, 
Ist ser, i.-vi., ‘93-'97; 2nd 
ser. (AF) i, '98 7 

Geschichte Israels in cinzel- 
darstellungen, i. '95. 

Die Keilschrifttexte Sargons, 
ἢ 


9. 

Die Thontafeln von Tell-el- 
Amarna (ET Metcalf). 

1. Ὁ. Wilkinson, A/erners and 
Customs ofthe Ancient Egyptians, 
737/41; (2) by Birch, 3 vols., "78. 

Ὁ, B. Winer: 

Bibl. Reabobrierbuck 5 
RWB. 

Grammatik des neutestament- 
lichen Sprachidioms®, neu 
bearbeitet von Paul Wilh. 
Schmiedel, ’94 f.; ET of 
6th ed., W. F. Moulton, ’70. 

See ds. τὸ Eur. 

W. Wright: 

Lectures on the Comparative 
Grammar of the Semitic 
Languages, "90, 

Ad Grammar of the Arabic 
Language, translated from 
the German of Caspari and 
edited, with numerous addi» 
tions and corrections by W. 
Wright; © 2 νοῖ5.,᾽74- 75; 
(8) revised by W. Robertson 
Smith and M. J. de Goeje, 
vol. i. ‘96, vol. ii. 98. 

William Robertson Smith. 
Smith, 

Wiener Zeitschrift fiir d. Kunde 
des Morgentandes, 87 ff. 

The well-known Arabian geo- 
graphical writer (1179-1229). 
Kitab Mojam el-Buldîn edited 
by F. Wiistenfeld ( /acw?s Geo- 
graphisches W brterbuch,66-°70). 


see 


See 


Zeîtschrift (Journal). 

Zettschrift fiv Assyriologie u. ver- 
wandte Gebiete, °86 Κ΄ 

Zeitschrift fitr Agyptische Sprache 
u. Alterihumskunde, "63 ff. 

Zeitschrift γεν die Alttestamentliche 
Wissenschafti, °81 ff. 

Zeitschrijt der Deubschen Morgen- 
lindischen Gesellschaft, °46 ff. 
Zeitschrift des Deutschen Palistina- 

vereins, *78 ff. 

Zeitschriji fur Keilschrifeforschung 
und verwandie Gebiete, ᾽84. fi, 
continued as ZA. 

See WZKM. 

Zeitschrift fir kirchliche Wissen- 
schaft u. kirchliches Leben (ed. 
Luthardt), i.-ix., ’80-'89 Κα 

Zeilschrift far die gesammte luther. 
ische Theologie und Kirche, *40- 
778. 

Lertschrift  fiur 
Kirche, οι ff. 

Zeitschrift γὴν wissenschafiiche 
Theologie (ed. Hilgenfeld}, "587. 


Theologie und 
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ADDITIONAL ABBREVIATIONS 


Adolf Harnack, Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur δὲς Eusebius, 
of which there appeared in 1893 Pt. I Die Uedertieferung und der 
Bestand, and in 1897, Pt. Il. Die Chronologie, vol. 1. down to 


Gustav Kriger, Geschichte der altehristlichen Litteratur in den 
ersten drei Jahrhunderten, 1895 (in Grundriss der Theologischen 


ACL. +... Altchristliche Litteratur: e.g— 
Irenzeus (cited also as C4roro/., 1). 
Wissenschaften). 
APR... 


Crit. Bibi o... 
ci 


OCL 


Ohnefalsch-Richter n 
Μά. . . 


Arranged according to the alphabetical order of the first initial. 


cet 


F. B. 


(1900). 


F. Spiegel, Die all-persischen Keilinschrifien, 1862, ® 1881. 

Cheyne, Critica Biblica (in preparation). 

Geschichte Aegyptens. 

W. C. van Manen, Zandleiding voor de Oudchristelijke Letterkunde 


M. H. Ohnefalsch-Richter, Aypros, die Bibel, und Homer, 1893. 
Situngsberichte der Kiniglichen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Munich. 
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of Old Testament Exegesis in the Uni- 
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USENER, H., Professor of Classical Phil- 
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Hocc, Hope W., M.A., Lecturer in 
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SAC Cook, STANLEY A., M.A., Fellow of 
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PincHks, THEOPHILUS G., M.R.A.S., 
formerly of the Egyptian and Assyrian 
Department in the British Museum. 

CHEYNE, Rev. T.K., D.Litt., D.D., Oriel 
Professor of the Interpretation of Holy 
Scripture at Oxford, Canon of Ro- 


chester, 
NOLDEKE, ΤΉΒΟΒΟΚ, Professor of 
Semitic Languages, Strassburg. 
DAVIES, T. W., Ph.D.. Lecturer in 


Semitic Languages, University College 
of North Wales, Bangor. 

ALLEN, Rev: W. C., M.A., Chaplain, 
Fellow, and Lecturer in Theology and 
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MANEN, W. C. vax, D.D., Professor of 
Old-Christian Literature and New Tes- 
tament Exegesis, Leyden. 

Apnis, Rev. W. Εἰς M.A., Lecturer in 
Oid Testament Criticism in Manchester 
College, Oxford. 

BexxeErT, Rev. W, H., Litt.D., D.D., 
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Literature, Hackney College, London, 
and Professor οἵ Old ‘Testament 
Exegesis, New College, London. 

KostERs, ThelateW. H., D. D., Professor 
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WoopHovse, W. J., MA. Professor of 
Greek, University of Sydney. 

MULLER, W. Max, Professor of Old 
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1, 


LAADAH mò, $35:; perhaps abbrev. from mbe 


‘El passes by”; cp Ecapa#H), a Judahite; 1 Ch.421 (uada?_ 


{B), aada [A], λάδης {LI). For a probable solution of the pro- 
blem of ‘Laadali,’ see LECAH, 

LAADAN (110. x Ch. 726 237 7 262: AV, RV 
LADAN (g.0.). 


LABAN (132; AaBan [ADEL]), son of Nahor 
(Gen. 295 J; <p 2447, where ‘ Bethuel, son οἵ," should 
be omitted as an interpolation).! He was also brother 
of Rebekah (2429), and became father of Leah and 
Rachel (chap. 29), and of several sons (8035 311); he 
was therefore uncle and father-in-law of Jacob, Accord- 
ing to P (2520) he was, like Bethuel, “an Aramazan' 
{8 EV ‘a Syrian'); but P does not mean to deny 
that he was a Nahorite ; ‘ Milcah' and ‘ Aram’ are both 
probably corruptions of ‘Jerahmeel,' and the northern 
Jerahmeelites dwelt at “the city of Nahor.' lt is in 
fact here that the tradition given by J places the home 
of Laban (2410 2743}; the Godof Laban, too, is called 
by E the ‘God of Nahor' (3153) Elsewhere (see 
Nanor) it is suggested that ‘Nahor' is most probably 
miswritten for ‘ Hauran'; very possibly J and E had 
before them corrupt versions of the traditional narrative, 

lt would be unfair to criticise the character of Laban 
as if he were a historical individual; we can only ven- 
ture to infer that the later Israelites criticised the char- 
acter of the Aramzeans very unfavourably. It is 
essential, however, to notice the religious difference 
between Laban and Jacob; note especially the incident 
with the teraphim (Gen, 3130; cp 352, and see TERA- 
PHIM). Since Laban—e., the Laban-tribe —resides 
in or near a city of Hauran it is archeologically 
important to try to clear up the name, A very similar 
name, LIBNI [g.2.], is given in Ex. 617 Nu. 318 to a 
son of Gershon, son of Levi; in 1 Ch. 6x7, however, 
Libni's father is called Gershom. Now, Gershom 
Gershon) is a ‘Jerahmeelite' name. Gershom in 
Ex. 222 is the son οἵ Moshè (Moses), who was the son 
of Amram (Ex. 6 20, P); Amram, like Abram, contains 
in our view an abbreviation of the name Jerahmeel. Levi 
too is claimed elsewhere (LEVI, 1) as a Jerahmeelite 
name; it corresponds to Leah, which is explained 
elsewhere (LEAH) as a fragment of a feminine form of 
Jerahmeel. ‘The natural inference, if these data be 
granted, is that Laban and Libni are both connected 
with Leah and Levi ; era Laban, may be from mò and 
Libni may be a further development of j3. 

Hence the Levi-tribe was at one time viewed as the equal of 
the Jacob-tribe, though afterwards it had to accept an inferior, 
dependent position. It thus becomes unnecessary to combine 
Laban with an Assyrian god Laban (cp [iu) 4ibitsi, *god of 


1 Similarly the references to Bethuel in Gen. 2415 24 50 (J) are 
to be viewed as interpolations. See Mez, Gesck. d, Sf. Harran, 
1975 and Dillmann's Genesis. In Gen.2220-23(7) the list should 
end with ‘and Laban and Rebekcah." 
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brickwork,” ΑΒ 32 100°) mentioned by Delitzsch and Sayce 
(#1ibb. Lect. 249, n. 3), or with the Lapana (probably Helbon) 
of Am. Tab. 139 35 37, or to regard the name as originally a 
title of the Harranian moon-god (Schr. ΔΊΑ ΤῸ) on Gen. 2743; 
Jensen, ZA, 1896, p. 298; cp_Goldziher, Ned. Myth. 158; Wi. 
G/257). Gunkel (Gen. 292) finds the Laban legend free from 
mythology ; on the other side, see Winckier, 06. cit. 
T.K.C. 

LABAN (135; λοβὸν [BAFL]), an unknown locality 
(Dt. lx); perhaps the same as LIBNAH (2, g.v.), Cp 
WANDERINGS, $ το. 


LABANA (AaBana [BA]), 1 Esd. 529= Neh.748, 
LEBANA. 


LABOUR (1°), Gen. 3142; d19p, DI 267), Labourer 
{epratHc, Mt.937). See SLAVERY. The use of ‘labour’ 
for ‘fruit of labour' (e.g., Hab. 317) is one of the most 
questionable Hebraisms of the EV, 


LACEDZEMONIANS (\akedaimonio: [AV], Aa- 
kat. [A]; see Swete, ad /oc. and App.), mentioned 
only in 2 Mace. 59; elsewhere always ‘Spartans’ 
(cttaptiata1) is used. See JASON, 2 (end), SPARTA. 

The Jews claimed kinship with the Lacedamonians (see 
SPARTA for diplomatic relations between the two peoples about 
300 B.c. and 145 Β.0.}.: Forthe presence of Jews in Sparta, we 
may compare τ Macc. 1523, and in the Peloponnese generally, 
Philo, Leg. ad Cai. 36. 

LACHISE (2950 : Aayerc [BAL, ete.]). A city in 
the Shéphel&h (Josh. 1539, μαχης [B*A], λα. [B®> super- 

3 ser. À]). Its king, with four other Amorite 
1. History. dra) was defeated by Joshua at Gibeon 
{Josh. 103-15; cp ΟἸΒΕΟΝ, $ 1, MAKKEDAH); on the 
fate of the city and its population, see Josh. 1051 lt 
seems to have been a ‘chariot-city’ {Mic. 113; cp 1 K. 
919 and BETH-MARCABOTH). ‘The Chronicler speaks of 
its fortification by Rehoboam (2 Ch. 119). Amaziah fied 
thither from a conspiracy (2 K. 1419; see AMAZIAH, 
1). Sennacherib besieged and took the place on his 
expedition against Egypt, and sert the Rabshakeh 
thence to Jerusalem (2 K.1824, 17, cp 198; Is.362 
λα[χΊης [TT], cp 378 [om. NAOO]}. Lachish was one of 
the two last ‘ fenced cities‘ 10 be captured by Nebuchad- 
rezzars army (Jer. 847). It is mentioned in a list of 
cities in Nehemiah (1130); but on critical grounds we 
cannot assume that Jews really dwelt there in the period 
referred to (see EZRA ii., $ 5, n. 3). Prof. Petrie's infer- 
ences from his excavations entirely bear out this opinion 
—viz., that, ‘after the return of the Jews Lachish appears 
to have been hardly reoccupied' (7e// e/-Hesy, 29). 

In Mic.113 Lachish is called ‘the beginning of sin for the 
daughter (i.e., people) of Zion.' Possibly some heathen Philis- 


εἶπε rites (cp 15, 26) had been introduced at Lachish, and 
spread thence to Jerusalem. The play on the name of Lachish 


is obscure. Read perhaps D'D)[1} 132% ‘pm, ‘Make ready 
chariot horses';1 cp Ass. nardaZite rafisw, * chariot-horses,” 

1 See Ges.-Bubl, s.2. pm; and, for the rest, Che, /0X 
10,576/ [1898]. MT is rendered in ΕΥ̓͂, ‘Bind the chariot to the 
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Del. Ass. HWB 622; rakis and Zekisk produce an assonance 
The people of Lachish have good cause to ῇ66, for they are 
partners in the sins of Jerusalem. 

The antiquity of Lachish is proved by the references 
to it in some of the Amarna tablets (15th cent. B.c.). 
Zimrida (cp ZIMRI) was prince of the city under the 
Egyptian king Amen-hotep IV. Efforts were made to 
shake his allegiance to Egypt; but he handed over the 
man who had tried to seduce him to an Egyptian official. 
Soon after, however, Lachish rebelled against him; the 
fate of Zimrida remains uncertain. 

See Am. Tab, 217, 219, 181, and Peiser, OLZ, 15th Jan. 1899. 
Max Miller, however (ΟΖ, rsth. March 1899), finds some 
difficulties in the situation supposed by Peiser. No. 219 is the 
famous tablet found at Tell el-Hesy {see below, $ 2) and included 
by Wisckler in his edition of the Amarna Tablets. 

There is also in the British Museum a bas-relief (found at 
Kuyunjik) with chis inscription, according to Winckler, ‘ Sen» 
nacherib, king of the world, king of Assyria, took his seat on 
the throne, and the captives from Lachish marched up before 
him'1(7exr/uch, 37). ‘This confirms the inference from 2 K. 
198 that Sennacherib's siege of Lachish was successful. 

Eusebius and Jerome place the site of Lachish 7 R.m. 
S. of Eleutheropolis, towards the Daròm (OS 2749 

2. Site, 13522). This does not agree with the 

« S16@. bosition of Umm Lakis, which most recent 
scholars have identified with Lachish, this place being 
W., not S., of Eleutheropolis. In fact, its sole re- 
commendations consist in a very slight resemblance 
of its name to that of Lachish {k, not k, is the second 
consonant),? and in its being only three-quarters of an 
hour from ‘Ajlan (Eglon); cp Josh. 1034. It presents, 
as Conder states, ‘only a few traces of ruins, two 
masonry cisterns, and a small, low mound' (PEFQ, 1878, 
p. 20). On the ground of this apparent insignificance, 
Robinson long ago rejected it (242389), adding that the 
mound of Tell el-Hesy must certainly represent some 
important city; ‘a finer position could hardly be 
imagined.' It was left for Conder, however, to point 
out that Lachish ought to be, and for Petrie virtually 
to prove that it was, the city which Tell el-Hesy repre- 
sents. 86 work of excavation was begun by Flinders 
Petrie in April 1890. A study of the walls and of the 
pottery of different levels led him to the conclusion that 
* the earliest dwellings are not later than the seventeenth 
century B.C., and the latest belong to the fifth century 
B.C.° «The great walls below the level of the ash-bed 
belong to the pre-Israelitish or Amorite times. The 
stones below the bed of ashes belong to the rude period 
of the Judges. ‘The ashes represent a desolation when 
the tell was used by alkali-burners. [Bliss accounts for 
the great bed of ashes differently.] ‘The buildings 
above the ashes represent the cities of the various Jewish 
kings to the time of the Captivity.* It was in the third 
city, in the stratum overspread by the ash-bed, that the 
cuneiform tablet was found ; other tablets must or may 
have been carried off by foes. 
ie i ifies the #e// with Lachish for three reasons. 

1. The position commands the only springs in the district, 
except those of Tell en-Nejileh (see EGLON ii). ἢ 

2. It corresponds sufficiently with the geographical deter- 
mination in the Onomastico, being only three miles farther from 
Eleutheropolis than Eusebius and Jerome say that Lachish was. 

3. It agrees with the situation represented on Sennacherib's 


swift steed'; but the first word om) is, strictly, untranslatable, 


and gg can hardiy be used of a chariot-horse (see Horse, 
8$ 1, 4). The order of the words ‘chariot’ and ‘swift steed” 
is also scarcely possible ; to alter itin the translation (G, A. Smith) 
is arbitrary. If, however, Prof. Smith's rendering might stand, 
his explanation would he at least plausible, He sees an allusioni 
to the Egyptian subsidies of horses and chariots (în which the 
politicians put their trust), which would be received at Lachishy 
as being the last Jud:zan outpost towards Egypt. 

1 “Came forward into his presence ' (M‘Curdy, Mist. ProgA. 
Mon.2427). Cp Meinhold, /esaza τε. seine Zeit (1898), who 
also adopts Wi.'s translation of da/laf ma&arsu εξ,  Bezold, 
however (482115), renders ‘ received the spoil of Lachish‘; and 
Del, “brought up before himself (e., took a minute survey of) the 
spoil of Lachish” (Ass. WB 1598). 

2 So Robinson. According to Conder the name is pronounced 
Umm Lags. Sayce states that, After repeated inquiries of the 
fellahin, he assured himself (in 1881) that the name was Latis; 
but Bliss confirms Conders statement; Umm Laggis is the 
form which he gives, 
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bas-relief, and the remains in the #e// permit a conceptinn of 
the fortunes of the site which agrees with the data of history. 
F. J. Bliss took up Petrie's work in March 1891. His general 
conclusion agrees with that of his predecessor ; the importance 
of the site is such that hardly any other identification appears 
possible. 

Whether Umm Lakis js really the site of a Jewish 
settlement which took the place of the old Lachish, is 
less certain. G. A. Smith (Twelve Prophets, 280 7} 
has suggested that Umm Lakis may represent the 
ancient Elko$, which, according to EÈpiphanius, was 
‘beyond Bet Gabré, of the tribe of Simeon' (cp 
ELKOSHITE, €), ‘The consonants are suitable ; but 
we should not have expected the vocalisation Lakis. 
Conder has identified Umm Lakis with the Malagues of 
the Crusaders. ‘To the present writer the site of 
Lachish appears to be identified with virtual certainty by 
Petrie's brilliant investigation. Cp BRONZE, HonEy, 
POTTERY; and, on the strategical importance of Lachish, 
see GASm. ΠΟ 234 f. 

See Flinders Pettie, Yell e&Hesy: a_Memoîr (1891); Ἐς J. 
Rliss, A_Mownd of Many Cities; ov Tell el-Hesy ercavated 
(1898). For a fresh translation of the Lachish tablet see Peiser, 
ΟΖ, rsth Jan. 1899, and cp WMM, OLZ, 15th March 1809. 
W. Max Miiller adheres to Umm Lakis (in spite of the k) as the 
site of Lachish. He thinks the letter was addressed, not to the 
Egyptian grand vizier, but to a neighbour of Zimrida. The 
grounds for the prevalent view are not, however, discussed. 

T.K.C 

LACUNUS, ἘΝ LACCUNUS (Aakkoynoc [BA], 
βαναιας ? [L]), the name of one of the sons of Addi in the list of 
those with foreign wives, 1 Esd.931 (see Ezra i., $5end) If 
we compare |] Ezra 1030, we shall see that the name has arisen 
from the names ‘Chela!, Benaiah' (1.22 553), the final 5 of 
Chelal having been taken with the following name, and the 3 
read asa 9. ἦδι, mb. 


LADAN (5, $ 38; AsdAN [BL]]. 

1. An Epbraimite, 1 Ch.726 RYV, AV LAADAN (λαδδαν [B], 
καθααν [A])); whose name appears în 7. 20 as ELADAH (g.7.). 
See Eran, EzeRrii., 3 and cp ErmRaImi., $ 12. 

2, RV, AV LAADAN, a Gershonite name, 1 Ch. 237-9 (εδαν [B]. 
λεαδαν [A], Aaa. [L}) 2621 (χαδαν [B once], Aed. twice Aaada [A], 


Aaadav [LÎ). See Lisni, 1. 
3.1 Esd.537 AV, RV'DaLan. See DELAIAH, 4. 
LADANUM (02, σέ, crakrH [ADEFL], RESINA), 


Gen. 87:25} (RVMme MyRRH) 48 τὸ {EV MYRRH)}, is the 
name of a resin called by the Arabs /&d4ar or /ddan! 
which was yielded by some species of Cistus. It was 
known to the Greeks as early as the times of Herodotus 
and Theophrastus by the names Mjdor, Addavor, and 
λήδανον, which are very closely allied to the Arabic 
name. 

Ladanum îs described by Herodotus (8 112) as particularly 
fragrant, though gathered froni the beards of goats, on which 
it is found sticking ; similarly IDioscorides (1 126). Tournefort, 
in modern times (Voyage, 1 29), has given a detailed description 
of the mode of obtaining ἐξείρετο. He relates that it is now 
gathered by means of ἃ λαδαγιστήριον or kind of flail? with 
which the plants are threshed. When these thongs are 
loaded with the fragrant and sticky resin, they are scraped 
with a knife; the substance îs then rolled into a mass, 
in which state it is called Zaganz or labdantm. Ladanum 
consists of resin and volatile oil, and is highly fragrant, and 
stimulant as a medicine, but is often adulterated with sand in 
commerce. The /adanzz: which is used in Europe is collected 
chiefiy in the Greek isles, and also in continental Greece. It 
is yielded by species of the genus Cists (especially by C. 
creficus) which are known in this country by the name of Rock 
Rose ; they are natives of the 5. of Europe, the Mediterranean 
islands, and the N. of Africa. According to Tristram (FFP 
235) Palestinian ladanum is derived from Cistus vi/losus, L., 
which grows ‘in the hill districts E. and W. of Jordan,' and is 
‘especially plentiful on Carmel.” Cistus crezicxs, which is only 
a variety of this and distinguished by its viscidity, is ‘the 
common form on the southern hilis.' {Fonck thinks of the Cistus 
salvifolius, which is also plentiful on Carmel, for the ladanum; 
but H. Christ (ΖΡ 65/4 (1899) questions this identification.] 


Ladanum is said by Pliny, as it was long before said by 
Herodotus, to be a product of Arabia, though this has not 
been proved to be the case in modern times. Enough, 
however, has been adduced to show that /aderzze was 
known to, and esteemed by, the ancients ; and, as it is 


1 According to Mordtmann and Miiller (Sa8, Dené. 84) the 
ladhan is the proper Arabic form derived from Persian. 

2 Specimens of the implement can be seen in the Museum at 
Kew (Crete and Cyprus). 
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stated to have been a product of Syria, it was very 
likely to have been sent to Egypt both as a present and 
as merchandise, ‘The word /24an is found in the in- 
seription on a S. Arabian censer (Sed. DezZ. 84), and 
in Assyrian in the list of objects received as tribute from 
Damascus by Tiglath-Pileser ΠῚ. (4247 151,18). The 
biblica] narrative (1) shows that nd was some precious 
gum produced in Canaan or at least in Gilead. 

See Royle's article ‘Lot’ in Kitto's 8/6/. Cye/., on which this 
asticle is mainly based. N. MW. T. T.-D, 


LADDER (D2D: KArmaz) Gen. 38 τοῦ. The render- 
ing ‘ladder’ is unfortunate; a ‘flight of steps’ îs meant accord- 
ing to most scholars. Cp BerHEL, $ 2. Probably, however, 


25405, ‘ascent” is the right reading (adapt suffixes accordingly), 
cp Neh. 3 151237 (δ xAiuares=mbym). So Che. See STALRS, 4. 

The classical use of the term ‘ladder’ in topography {cp 
Paus. viii. 6 4 and see Frazer's note) is exemplified in The 
Ladder of Tyrus, ΚΝ... OF TYRE (KAIMAKOC TYPOY 
[ANVI). x Macc. 11 59, the northern limit of the region 
over which Simon the Maccabee was made commandant 
{orparny6s) by Antiochus VI., son of Balas.  fosephus 
{817}. 102) defines it as a high mountain 100 stadia N. 
from Ptolemais. It is the steep and lofty headland now 
known as the Ras en-Nakirah—'the natural barrier 
between Phoenicia and Palestine’ (Stanley). True, we 
should have expected the title 10 have been rather given 
to the Ras e/-abyad, the Promontorium album of Pliny. 
Regarded from the S., however, the Ras en-NAkarah, 
which Neubauer (Gégg”. 39) identifies with the xnbio 
ms Sy of the Talmud, may have presented itself as the 
end of the Lebanon and the barrier of Tyre. 


LAEL xò. 88 22, 37,} ‘[belonging] to God'; or, 
the form having no sure parallel in Hebrew, read ‘ Joel," 


see GENEALOGISS Ì,, & 7, col, 1664, no. 3), a Gershon- 
ite, Nu, 324 (AaHA [BAF], AaoyHA [L]). 

Gray ΡΝ 207) quotes the parallel of LewvEL in Prov. 811, 
and, as more remotely analogous, BESODEIAH and possibly 
Bezareet. AH these names, however, are liable to grave sus- 

icion.  Naldeke, indeed, has showa that there were such 
Bemitie names ne Lael Gia later times?), but not that MI is 
correct în its reading. Τ᾿ Κι C. 

LAHAD (Nb), b. JAHATH (9.0, 1), a clan of Judah, 
τ Ch.d2t (λδὰθ [Β], AafalA [AL]), Jerahmeelite, to 
judge from the names (Che.). 

LAHAI-ROI ("89 ὙΠῸ ΓΊΝΞ]), Gen. 2462 2511 AV, 
ΕΝ BEL AI-ROI (9.t.}. 

LAHMAS nn; mayec [B], Aamac [A], Aam- 
mac [L]), Joshi 1540 RV®E, or, according to many 
MSS, Lahmam (DIMÒ), as in EV. Atown in the low. 
land of Judah, perhaps the modern e/-Lafre, ο m. S. 
from Eleutheropolis {Bet Jibrin}). 


LAHMI und; eAemee [B]. λεεμει [A]. Aoomi 
[L]), ‘brother of Goliath” (1 Ch. 205t). See ELHANAN, 
8 2. 


δ: Aalca [BAL]), the original name 
of the northern frontier-city DAN {g.2.), Judg.187 14 


27 29 ([oyAam]aic [Β], aAeic [A]) Another form 
(probably) is Lesham (see LESHEM). In the list of 
Thotmes III. it perhaps appears as Liusa (Mariette, 
Brugsch, etc.). On the narrative in Judg. 18 see JUDGES 
(Book), $ 12, 

Winckler (013 63.232) endeavours to show that the foundation 
of Dan is related not only in Josh. 19 47 and Judg. 18, but also 
in Judg.122-26. The city ‘in the land of the Hittites' called 
Lu? (‘unto this day 2) must have been Dan; the statement that 
it was called Luz involves a confusion between the name of 
the sanctuary (properly an appeliative meaning ‘asylum’—sce 
Luz) and that of the city. Winckler also suggests that Laish 
and Leshem really mean ‘there is not’ and ‘nameless’ respec- 
tively, in allusion to the destruction of the old city by che 
Danites. It may be more natural to suppose that fiere, too, 
there is an early writers misunderstanding, and chat Laish 


1 Cp Nold., ‘Verwandtschaftsnamen als Personennamen' in 
‘Kleinigheiten zur semitischen Onomatologie' (H'ZAM/ 6314 
{r892)). 
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{whence Leshem) is acorruption of Luz, or of a name from which 
Luz is corrupred. 
2. 15.103... See LAISHAH. τι Κι. 


LAISH (#5, asif ‘lion,’ $ 68; ina 8. 815 Mb Kt.), 
evidently a short form of Laishah (Shalishah). See 
LAISHAH, PALTI. ‘The name occurs in 1 S. 25.44 (some 
MSS have Kt. gb; aes [B], λαις [A}, «was [L]); and 
in 2 5. 8χ5 (σελλης [B], λαεις [A], σελλεὶμ [L, for which, 
see BAHURIM, n. 1]). 


LAISHAB (NV#Ò: Anica [QUE], of which en ca[BA] 
is a corruption: Aetc [Theod.], Aaic [Symm. et forte 
Aq.]), a piace in Benjamin near Gallim (?) and Anathotlì 
(Is. 10 30t RV, AV ‘unto Laish'). According to Conder 
(PEFO, 1875, p. 183) and Van Kasteren (ZDPY 
13200 /.) it is the modern e//sdwiyek, a small village 
on the E. slope of a mountain to the NNE. of the 
Mount of Olives, less than an hour's walk from the 
neighbouring village of ‘Anatà. The site still shows 
traces of high antiquity (Gugrin, /udé, 380f; Gray 
Hill, PEFO, 1899, pp. 45-47). It is doubtful, however, 
whether we can trust the name Laishah any more than 
GALLIM [g.2.). Both ‘Laishah' and ‘ Laish' are pro- 
bably distortions of SHALISHAH [g.2.], the name of 
the district in which ' Gibeah of Sha'ul' (rather ‘ Gibeah 
of Shalishah '), mentioned just before {see 2. 29), was 


situated. For another possible corruption of the 
same name see MERAB, MEPHIBOSHETH. Cp further 
SHECHEM. 


Grove (Smith, DZ), 5.2.) suspects the identity of Laishah 


and the Eleasa of 1 Macc. 95 (αλασα [A], A. [NV]), where Ve. 
gives Lasa, while Halévy (Aokut Mem. Semitic Studies, 241f) 
identifies Laishah with CHEPHIRAH [g.0.], both names, accord- 
ing to him, meaning ‘lion-town.' τ K. GC 


LAKUM, ἘΝ Laklcum (DIPD; Adam [BI]. akpoy 
[A], Aakoym [L]), an unidentified town in Naphtali 
(Josh. 1933). 

LAMB (NP, sel, Gen. 227 £. eto.; DP9, 4465, Lev. 
435 eto.; δ, 46bet, Lev. 1412 etc.) 


Cartie, $ 2. 
For Gen. 38.19 (πο, AVmg. ‘lamb’), see KEsItAN. 


LAMECH (ob). Gen. 418-24. See CAINITES, 8 8}, 
SETHITES. 

LAMENTATION. Lamentations for great calamities, 
especially for deaths, held an important place among the 

customs of the Israelites. We may 

1. Gharacker. regard these lamentations in different 
aspects, according as they are private or public, non- 
literary or literary. The origin of lamentation is a 
simple cry or wail, and even when art had elaborated 
new kinds of lamentation in which musical instruments 
played a part, the simple cry was a necessary accom- 
paniment—such a cry as the prolonged τοῦ, ‘woe is 
me,’ still customary În Syria, with which ’&î /, ἀδὲ 
Ghi, hòi ddin, ‘ah, me," ‘ah, my brother," "ah, lord,* 
in 2 K. 937 (&*), 1 K. 1330 Jer. 2218 345 may be 
compared. ‘This is what is primarily meant by the 
πδὰξ (‘mi cp νηνία, and see BDB)—ie., ‘wailing* 
(EV)—of Jer.910 [9] 18-20 [17-19] 3115 Am. 516 Mic, 
241}, The heart-rending 2/7, however, is not the only 
expression of woe; songs in measured verse and with 
musical accompaniment are chanted by the professional 
mourning women of Syria, and so it was in Palestine 
of olà (cp MOURNING CUSTOMS, $ 1}. We may pre- 
sume that public lamentations were on the same model. 
Pinches? (Smith's 22 2980 δ) has translated a Baby- 
lonian hymn, ‘ probably prehistoric,' which, at any rate 
in a wide sense, may be called an elegy (like the 
* Lamentations '). For a dirge in the stricter sense we 
can go to the twelfth tablet of the Gilgameò epic, where 
we find the lament of Gilgames over the dead hero 
Eabani {cp CREATION, $ 20, n. 4; JoB, $ 4). 

1 The term is used here rather widely, 


3 Co BOR, Dec. 1886, pp. 224: Halévy, RP I 16 It has 
also been compared with Ps. 79 (Che, Ps.) 223). 
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Thou takest no part in the noble feast ; to the assembly they 
call thee not; thou liftest not the bow from the gronnd; what 
is hit by the bow is not for thee; thy hand grasps not the club 
and strikes not the prey, nor Stletcles thy foeman dead on the 
earth. The wife thou lovest thou kissest not; the wife thou 
hatest thou strikest not. The child thou lovest thou kissest 
not; the chifd thou hatest thou strikest not. ‘The might of the 
earth has swallowed thee. O Darkness, Darkness, Mother 
Darkness! thou enfoldest him like a mantle ; like a deep well 
thou enclosest him ΕἸ 


The result of the crying and lamenting of Gilgame$ 
was that Ea-bani's spirit, after holding intercourse with 
Gilgames, was transferred from the dark world of the 
shades to the land of the blessed. Wailing, it would 
seem, had an object, apart from that of relieving the 
feelings of the mourners, and in this case it was to effect 
an improvement in the lot of the dead. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it may once have been intended as an attempt to 
influence the supernatural powers, and to bring back 
the departed tenant of the body; for this we may 
compare the familiar Arabic mourning phrase addressed 
to the dead, ‘ Depart not." At the same time there is 
a considerable mass of evidence that suggests a very 
different object—viz., to drive away the spirits of the 
dead lest they should harm the living.3 

The most trustworthy specimen of an ancient Hebrew 
dirge is David's lament over Abner {2 S.333//; see 

2.0T ABNER). Whether the reported lamen- 

8; pecim ong, ‘ationover Saul and Jonathan (2 S.117- 

" 27) can safely be classed with this, or 
whether it is not rather a literary product of the post- 
exilic age, is becoming somewhat doubiful (see JASHER, 
Boog ΟΕ, $ 2). At any rate, in Am. 51 we have a 
beautiful specimen of a new class of elegy—the pro- 
phetie : 
Prostrate is fallen to rise no more } the virgin Israel; 

There she lies stretched on the ground ; | no one raises her up. 


Jeremiah (3822) represents the women of the house of 
the king of Judah (Zedekiah) as singing a dirge contain- 
ing these words, 

Misled thou wast and overpowered | by thy bosom friends ; 

Thy feet sank in the mire, Fb those remained behind. 
Other specimens of prophetic dirge-poetry will be found 
in Jer. 919 21 ze [18 20 21]. The prophet, however, who, 
more than any other, delights in elegy, is Ezekiel {see 
Ezek. 19 2617 272 32 2812 322 cp also 3218), and among 
the many passages of ‘limping verse’ in the later por- 
tions of Isaiah there are some (e.g., Is. 1445-21) that 
bear an elegiac character. 

The little elegy in Am.51 helps us to understand 
the Lamentations wrongly ascribed to Jeremiah. ‘The 
death which the singers of these poems lamented was 
that of-the Jewish nation (cp Jer. 919 [18] Ezek. 19), and 
as early as the time of Amos this form of speech was in 
use. As Robertson Smith has said, ‘the agonies of the 
nation’s last desperate struggle took a form modelled on 
the death-wail sung by ‘‘cunning women" (Jer. 917) 
and by poets ‘‘skilful of lamentation ” (Am. 5 16) at the 
wake (b3x) of the illustrious dead.'* 


The researches of Budde leave no doubt that one 
of the metres specially used in dirges was that of 
the so-called ‘limping verse,” in which ‘the 
3. Metre. uniformly undulating movement which is 
the usual characteristic of Hebrew poetry, is changed to 
a peculiar and limping metre.'5 
In the Psalter the ‘limping verse' is often found; 
but there is only a single passage in which, Budde 
thinks, it is used for the purpose of lamentation. This 
is Ps.1374-9; but it is questionable whether Budde's 
view is correct ; and still more doubtful is it whether the 


1 Translated from Haupt's German version by Ragozin, 
Cietdea, 313./ (1891); but cp Jeremias, /edu2ar- Ninrod, 
41 (1891). 

2 co Frey, Tod, Seelenglaube und Scelenkult, 35. 

3 Cp WRS ReZ Sex, 100, n. 2; Grineisen, A4mencultus, 
100. Cp the strange anecdote given in We. Ar. /7e:4, 161 (the 
cattle killed that their lowing might add to the noise of the 
lamentations). 

4 EB), art. ‘Lamentations, Book of.' 

5 Budde, Mew World, March 1893. 
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use of what this able critic calls the elegiac metre can 
be taken to prove the early exilic date of this remark- 
able song (see PSALMS, $ 28, ix.). 

The term Kinah-metre for the so-called ‘limping verse” 
is convenient. We cannot, however, regard the theory 
that it is primarily elegiac as proved. Budde’s attempt 
to explain why it is not used in David's famous elegy 
{ZATW 245} —viz., that this elegy had a private 
character—is far from convincing ; and even apart from 
this it is hazardous to assert that because some early 
elegiac passages are in the ‘ Kinàh metre,’ the metre 
must therefore have been reserved originally for elegiac 
poetry. See Minocchi, Le Lamentazioni, 36. 

Weizstein's description of the funeral ceremonies în modern 
Syria will be found in Bastian's 26. Efkmologie, 1873. See 
also Budde's essays ‘Die hebraische Leichenklage," ZDP1 
6180 2:, and “l'he Folk-song of Israel,’ New Word, March 
18931; Jastrow, Rel of Bab. and Ass. 604 2 658 660. On the 
professional ‘mourning women' see RP, 278; Trumbull, 
Studies în Oriental Life, 1537; Goldziber, Mutammedanisché 
Studien, 1251, Cp farther POETICAL LITERATURE. 

τ. κ' C. 


LAMENTATIONS (B00K)! 


Chap. 4 ( 5); its date $ 8). 
Chap. 5 (8 6); its date ($ 7). 


External characteristics ($ 3 
Chap. 1 2); its date (5 10). 
Chap. 2 (8 3); its date ($ 9), Traditional authorship ($ 12). 
Chap. 3 (8 4); its date ($ 11). Bibliography (8 13). 

In Hebrew Bibles the Book of Lamentations bears 
the superscription M2*N, ‘Ah how!” {cp 1x 21 41). 

κι steal ΤῊΣ Pim, ove, and Ji 
characteristics. Rentta ΒΗ min αὶ ἐπδ: 

i.e., ‘elegies' or ‘dirges’), which îs 
the Hebrew title known to Jerome in his Prologus 
Galeatus (Zeremias cum Cinoth, id est, Lamentationibus 
suis). €'s title is Θρῆνοι, A fuller title, assigning the 
book to Jeremiah, is found in Pesh. and in some MSS 
of &—e.g., in BPN, but not in A and B*--and in& 
and Pesh. Lamentations is attached to the Book of 
Jeremiah (Baruch intervening in the former version). 
At the same time BN have the introductory verse assign- 
ing at any rate chap. 1 to Jeremiah. It is a mistake 
to suppose that this arrangement of Lamentations is 
original, the scheme which accommodates the number 
of the sacred books to the number of the twenty-two 
Hebrew letters being self-evidenily artificial, and the 
evidence that this arrangement (adopted by Jos.) had 
an established place among the Jews of Palestine being 
scanty and precarious. It is noteworthy, too, that the 
translation of Lamentations in 65, which agrees pretty 
closely with our Hebrew text, cannot be by the same 
hand as the translation of the Book of Jeremiah. 

The poems which make up the book are five, and 
the first four are alphabetical acrosties — successive 
stanzas {each consisting, in chap. 3, of three verses, 
elsewhere of one verse) beginning with successive letters 
of the alphabet. The last poem (chap. 5) has twenty- 
two stanzas, like chaps. 1-4, but is not an acrostie. 

In chaps. 2-4, however, by an irregularity, the. srstanza 
precedes the y-stanza. The sense shows that this is not due to 
ἃ transposition of the original order of the stanzas, whilst the 
fact that the same irregularity occurs three times makes it plain 
that the deviation from the common order rests on a variation in 
the order of the alphabet as used by the author (cp WRITING). 
According to Bickell, Cheyne, and Duhm, the same irregularity 
occurs in the true text of Ps. 9-10 (an acrostic poem), and not a few 
critics (including Bickell, Baethgen, Kénig, and Duhm) find it in 
that of Ps. 84. It îs perhaps better, however, to prefix D'P"95 to 
©. 18 (as Street long ago suggested), and to omît mm (Che. 
Ps.(2ì). Another case of want of uniformity concerns the use of 
ava and yy relativum. In Lam. 1 only “gx occurs(ve. 7 12); in 


1 In 1882, when Robertson Smith printed the article ‘ Lamen- 
tations’ in 4805), it was hardly possible to give more than the 
vaguest determination of the date ofthe Lamentations.. Budde, 
whose commentary (1898) marks our entrance on a fresh critical 
stage, is naturally more definite in his conclusions ; the present 
writer has retained all that he could of Robertson Smith's work, 
in order to recognise the continuity of criticism. Some of the 
retained paragraphs, as being specially distinctive, have been 
marked with signs of quotation, This does not apply to trans- 
lations from the Hebrew, 
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Lam.2 veg inv. 17, τ᾽ inve. 157; in Lam,3 neither ἼσΝ nor 
g; in Lam. 4 and 5 only w (49518). ‘he observation is 
Kénig's (£724. 420). 

The metre of the first four poems differs from that of 
the fifth. The metre of the fifth poem consists of 
ordinary three-toned lines ; the metre of the first four 
poems is in the so-called ‘ limping verse,’ which, being 
specially, though not exclusively, used for elegies, is 
commonly called the Kinh metre (first fully made out 
by Budde?). ‘To speak ofîve Lamentations is incorrect. 
It is only chaps. 1 2 and 4 that are properly dirges, as 
referring to a deati—the death of the Jewish nation 
(see LAMENTATION, $ 2), These are highly elaborate 
and artificial poems in which every element of pity and 
terror which the subject supplies is brought forward 
with conscious art to stir the minds of the hearers, In 
their present form they appear to be rather late works ; 
but they may perhaps have embedded in them phrases 
of earlier elegies? such as were used liturgically in the 
fifth month (Ab) in Zechariah's time (Zech. 75), and of 
course earlier, to consmemorate the fall of the temple.3 
To suppose that our 47294 were already composed 
when Zechariah gave his decision to the deputation 
(Zech. 73) is hardy consistent with the evidence. Let 
us now consider their contents. 

‘The first elegy commences with a picture of the 
distress of Zion during and after the siege (1-11); 

2. Lam. 1, Jerusalem, or the people of Judah, being 

“ * © figured as ἃ widowed and dishonoured 
princess. Then, in the latter half of the poem she 
herself takes up the lamentation, describes her grievous 
sorrow, confesses the righteousness of Yahwè's anger, 
and invokes retribution on her enemies.’ In a carefully 
restored text, it is seen to be a beautiful, though 
monotonous, composition in elegiac metre. 

In #6 MT is correct. By turning p':g, ‘harts into 
p'5&, ‘rams,’ 6 spoils the figure. Verse 7 is grievously cor- 
rupt both in MT and in ὦ, Read in the first stichus, ‘n° Ἢ 
main: ; between Ὧ᾽ and 079 is a collection of variants, 
all corruptions of ‘3052. In the last hemistich read, am 


‘her desolation’ In 2,10 MT is rough; read ‘Zion (ΠΡ) 
spreadeth forth her hands because of her pleasant things” 
(Bickell). In. 14, for SPE) read “pur in ag read ‘7 Do 1. 
On 7. 19 see Budde, ᾿ i 


*In the second chapter the desolation of the city and 
the horrors of the siege are again rehearsed and made 

3. Lam, 2, More bitter by allusion to the joy of the 
i * “* enemies of Israel. The cause of the 
calamity is national sin, which false prophets failed to 
denounce while repentance was still possible, and now no 
hope remains save in tears and supplication to stir the 
compassion of Vahwè for the terrible fate of his 
people.‘ ‘The structure is the same as in chap. 1, 
except that 5 introduces the 16th, y the 17th verse as 
in chaps. 3 and 4. There is more vivid presentation, 
more dramatie life, more connection and progress of 
thought ; but the religions element is less pervasive. 

‘These are among the blemishes which need removal. In the 
very first verse ‘covers (imperf.) with a cloud' (ua) is an im 
possible word (note Pasek after ΒΝ), Probably we should 


read ὉΠ, “put to shame’: 3? and δ᾽ are easily confounded. 
In 7. 26 both AV and RV overlook the metrical structure. The 
rendering of MT should be He hath brought to the ground, 
hath profaned che kingdom, and its princes” The first verb) 
however, is unsuitable, and the combination ‘kingdom and 
princes' is umnatural. Read 195 13, ‘the royal crown’ (cp 


ma5p an3, Esth.11r, eto.), and all becomes plain. 
4678 have given much trouble, but are not incurable. 
(see Cri. 8i6.): 


Verses 
Read 


1 For translated specimens see below. See also LAMENTA- 
TION, PoETICAL LITERATURE. 

Ὁ Just so, phrases of earlier psalms may conceivably have 
passed into’ some of the existing late psalms. Proof and dis. 
proof are alike impossible. 

8 On the gth day of Ab this event is still celebrated by the 
synagogue. — See Mas, Sdphertm, chap. 18, and the notes in 
Miiller's edition (1878). 
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‘Foe-like, he hath bent his bow, | his arrows he prepareth ; 
He slaughtereth and killeth the children, { the delights of the 


eye 
In the tent of Zion he hath poured out | his wrath like fire.” 


‘And he hath smitten to pieces his dwelling with an axe, ] hath 
destroyed his sanctuary, 

Yahwè hath brought low in Zion | ruler and judge, 

And rejected in the fury of his anger | king and priest.’ 


‘ Yahwè hath rejected his altar, | hath cast down his sanctuary, 

He hath delivered into the hand of the foe | all her precious 
things, 

Terrible nations stretch out the line | in Yahwè's house." 


‘Yahwè purposeth τὸ destroy | the precious things of Zion, 
He hath not kept his hand from annibilating [all her palaces]. 
He hath amnihilated bulwark and wall, } together chey languish.” 
In v. τὰ MT makes the little children call out for “corn and 
wine’ (ui jim, a doubly impossible phrase), and, in ©. 18 
(according τὸ EV), it reads ‘Their heart cried unto the Lord, O 
wall of the daughter of Zion” Clearly wrong, and, v. 18 
especially, not to be superficialiy dealt with. Verse ra can be 
restored with certainty; there is no question asked, and 
therefore no answer is returned. Read, ‘They say to their 
mothers, Wo unto us! for our life goes’ Verse 18 should 
probably be read as follows: 

Cry out because of Jerusalem's disgrace, | Zion’s insult, 

Let tears run down ἧκε a torrent | day and night, 

Give thyself no pause, | let not the apple of thine eye cease. 


‘The third elegy [if we may call it such] takes a 
personal turn, and describes the affliction of the 
individual Israelite, or of the nation under 

4 Lam. 3. (he type οἵ a single individual, under the 
sense of Vahwè's just but terrible indignation. But 
even this affliction is a wholesome discipline. It draws 
the heart of the singer nearer to his God in penitent 
self-examination, sustained by trust in Yahwé's un- 
falling mercy, which shows itself in the continued 
preservation of his people through all their woes. 
From the lowest pit the voice of faith calls to the 
Redeemer, and hears a voice that says, ‘ Fear not." 
Yahwè will yet plead the cause of his people, and so 
in the closing verses the accents of humble entreaty 
pass into a tone of confident appeal for just vengeance 
‘against the oppressor.' Of the two views (individual or 
nation) here indicated respecting the subject of the elegy, 
the latter appears to be the one most easily defensible. 
As in the case of so many of the psalms and in that of 
the Songs of the Servant of Yahwè (see SERVANT OF 
THE LORD), the speaker is the company of the humble- 
minded righteous who form the kernel of the Jewish com- 
munity. Hence it is easy for the imagined speaker to 
pass from the 1st person singular to the 1st person plural, 
and to say in 2. 48 that he weeps unceasingly for the 
disaster of his country-people (ἘΜ na). The vehemence 
of the imprecations at the close of the elegy is most easily 
intelligibile if the offences referred to have been committed 
against the Jewish people, not against an individual 
(eg., Jeremiah), imagined by the poet. This is the 
view of Hupfeld (on Ps. 38), Reuss, Cheyne, Léhbr, 
and especially Smend (ZA7W 8627. [1888]). It is 
opposed especially by Stade (GY 701) and Budde, 
mainly (see the latter) on two grounds: (1) the occurrence 
of certam expressions în vv. 1 aud 27 (Qettli wrongly 
adds ν᾿ 14), and (2) the inconsistency of personifving 
the community elsewhere as a woman, but here as a 
man. Against this we may urge (4) the analogy of so 
many other poems, which are marred (as indeed 
Lam. 3 appears to some to be marred) by the assumption 
of an individualising reference, (6) the possibility of 
interpreting vv. 1 and 27, as Smend has done, of the 
people conscious of its solidarity (3339) and looking 
forward to an extended future (1-np3?), and (c) the 
probability, admitted by Budde, that Lam.8 is the 
latest of the five poems—it is, in fact, rather a poetic 
monologue of Israel than an elegy. On 2. 50-58 
Budde remarks, ‘ Abruptly the poet turns to his own 
sufferings. . . . To regard the community as the 
subject is possible (cp Ps. 6, etc.), but more probably it 
arises from the inconsiderate use of the psalms which 
served as models." It is surely not right to assume 
inconsiderateness, when such a highly characteristic 
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idea as the solidarity of all good Israelites is in question ; 
the idea was one which had incorporated itself in the 
Jewish system of thought. 


As to vo. 114andz7. It is no doubt quite possible to 
explain, ‘I am the man,’ as ‘I am the people’; and the 


particular word for ‘man’ (133) occurs again in 27. 27 35 30. 
But the closing words ‘by the rod ofhis fury? Amay 53) are 


peculiar, inasmuch as the name of Yahwè has not been mentioned, 
nor will'it be till τὴν 18, Itis probable that the text is corrupt. 
In. 14 a doubt is hardly possible; *Y, ‘my people, should 
be DEI, ‘peoples.' In τ. 27 YMYI3, ‘in his youth,’ introduces 
a new idea (that a young man has time before him to profit by 
chastisement), which is not further utilised. Here, too, the text 
seems to be corrupt. 


Inv. 1 read perhaps Niy-bp m2bI ὙΥἼΝ, ‘it is the Lord who 
visits mine iniguity,' and în τι, 27 mm mya ΟΝ ni Ὁ sio, 
‘itis good that he bear mutely the rebuke of Yahwè. 

The varianti "ny is thus accounted for. “Y9D in Ps. 8816 
requires a similar correction. A few other blemishes may be 
mentioned. ‘Gall and travail’ (©, 5)should be * my head (1989) 
with travail’ (Pratorius, Z47715 326 {1895)). In o. τόα the 
‘teeth' and the ‘gravel-stones’ are troublesome ; Léhr leaves 
the latter, but gives dots, expressive of perplexity, for the 
former ; ©. 166 is, on linguistic grounds, hardly less improbable. 
The reading we propose is as simple and appropriate as possible. 
‘And I girded sackloth on my flesh; 1 rolled myself in ashes’ (see 
Crit. Bib.). Inv. 39 ‘a diving man” cannot be right; on Dux 
should be πον. Not improbably we should read, ‘Why do we 
murmur against God, (against) him who visits our sins?" Cpo.1 
as above. 

‘In the fourth acrostic the bitter sorrow again bursts 
forth in passionate wailing. The images of horror 
δ. Lam, 4, ÎMPrinted on the poet's soul during the last 

- *© months of Jerusalem's death-struggle and 
in the flight that followed are painted with more ghastly 
detail than in the previous chapters, and the climax is 
reached when the singer describes the capture of the 
king, ‘the breath of our nostrils, the anointed of 
Yahwè, of whom we said, Under his shadow we shall 
live among the nations.” The cup of Israel's sorrow 
is filled up. The very completeness of the calamity is 
a proof that the iniquity of Zion has met with full 
recompense. The day of captivity is over, and the 
wrath of Yahwè is now ready to pass from his 
people to visit the sins of Edom, the most merciless of 
its foes.’ Αἴ any rate, even if the fourth acrostic is not 
the work of an eye-witness, the poet stands near enough 
to the horrors of the siege of Jerusalem to be able to 
describe them, and there has been trouble enough 
since then to awaken his imaginative faculty. It must 
be admitted, however, that through literary remini- 
scences and an inborn tendency to rhetoric the author 
falls short in simplicity and naturalness of description. 
It is also certain that corruption of the text has here 
and there marred the picture, Happily the faults can 
often be cured. Verses 1/., for instance, should run 
thus, — 

How is Sheba's gold polluted— | the choice gold ! 

Sacred stones are poured forth | at every street-corner! 

The sons of Zion—so precious— | to be valued with fine gold— 

How are they esteemed as earthen pitchers, | the handiwork of 
the potter! . 

It isa most beautiful and moving piece of rhetoric. All the 
ritics misunderstand the first line, and few have done complete 
justice to the second. 11 is not the ‘dimming’ or the ‘chang- 
ing' of fine gold that is referred to, nor is the first stichus 50 
overladen as M' represents. It is the desecration of the image 
of God in the persons of slaughtered citizens of Zion that calls 
forth the mx (‘alas, how !') of the elegy. (For ‘at every 
street-comer' cp 219, and the interpolated passage Is. 51 20.) 
Reading #58! for ΠΡ", makes MT's phrase, ‘sacred stones 


secure.1 Inv, 3 the ‘sea -monsters' should probably rather 
be 'jackals.'? Verse sisin a very bad state; the beginning of the 
cure is due to Budde. Read, 

Those that ate che bread of luxury | perish in the stecets. 


1 Budde proposes 3}? ‘12%, ‘precious stones"; cp 7. 2. 

2 Budde prefers ‘sea-monsters,’ but expresses surprise that 
the natural phenomenon referred to should have been known to 
the writer. Read mn; the Aramaic ending }- may be put 
down to the scribe. 


δ, Budde. For ὦ 2, cp De. 28.54 56, Jer. 2214, and 
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The delicate, the possessors of halls, | embrace ash-mounds. 
Verse 7 gains not less by critical treatment. ‘Her Nazirites* 
(12) should be “her dignitaries’ AM): the absurdities of 
the second part of the verse in MT are removed elsewhere (see 
Sarriure), Verses 147 in MT (and therefore also in EV) are 
a mass of inconsistencies. It can hardly be doubted that the 
true text runs nearly as follows— 
Her, pritices wander in the countries, | they stumble în the 
lands, 
And they are not able to find | for themselves a resting-place. 
‘Away’—men call unto them—‘away, | away, rest not, 
For they find no resting-place, | they may not sojourn any more.! 
The mistakes of MT were caused by the reference to bloodshed 
in τ. 13, from which, however, 22. 14. are quite distinct. The 
passage is reminiscent of Jer. ὃ 22, Di. 2865.2 On v, οἵ see $ 8. 


* The fifth chapter, which [in v2. 1, 20-22] takes the 
form of a prayer, [is not an acrostic, and] does not 
6. Lam, 5 follow the scheme common to the three 

. "5. foregoing sections. The elegy proper must 
begin with the utterance of grief for its own sake. Here 
on the contrary the first words are a petition, and the 
picture of Israel's woes comes in to support the prayer. 
The point of view, too, is changed, and the chapter closes 
under the sense of continued wrath. ‘The centre of the 
singer’s feeling lies no longer in the recollection of the 
last days of Jerusalem, but in the long continuance of 
a divine indignation which seems to lay a measureless 
interval between the present afflicted state of Israel and 
those happy days of old which are so fresh in the re- 
collection of the poet in the first four chapters. The 
details, t00, are drawn less from one crowning mis- 
fortune than from a continued state of bondage to the 
servants of the foreign tyrant (7. 8), and a continued 
series of insults and miseries. And with this goes a 
change in the consciousness of sin : ‘Our fathers have 
sinned, and are not; and we have borne their in- 
iquities"" (2. 7; cp Zech.12-6, and similar complaints 
in very late psalms).* 

“The contents of chapter 5 are such that we are com. 
pelled to enter immediately on the question of its date. 

The author of the poem endeavours, it is 

T pate of true, to express the feelings of an earlier 

AI. 5- generation: he indites a complaint of 
the sad lot of those who have not only survived the 
great catastrophe, but also remain on the ancestral soil. 
He cannot, however, preserve consistency; he speaks 
partly as if he were one of a people of serfs or day- 
labourers in the country-districts—especially perhaps in 
the wilderness of Judah (see Budde on v. 9}—partly as 
if some of those for whom he speaks were settled in or 
near Jerusalem and the cities of Judah (7. rr). Moreover, 
he says nothing of the sword of the all-powerful enemy, 
which had robbed Judah of the flower of her population ; 
less eminent foes are referred to under conventional 
terms (of which more presently). This is a matter of 
great moment for the critic, who by the help of the 
Book of Nehemiah can with reasonable probability 
determine the author's age. The important distichs 
are vv, 6, 8, 9, το, 18, of the first four of which we give 
a rendering based on a critically emended text, (The 
MT of υ. 6 has caused hopeless perplexity.} 


6 We have surrendered to the Misrites, 
We have become subject to the Ishmaelites. 


8 Arabians rule over us, 
There is none to deliver out of their hand. 
9 We bring in our corn (330N5) with peri! of our lives 
Because of the Arabian of the desert. 
10 Our young men and our maidens are sold 
Because of the terror of famine. 
The terms ‘Misrites' {see Mizratm, $ 2 δ) and ‘Ish- 
maelites' are conventional archaisms, many parallels for 
which use are probably to be found in the Psalter (see 


᾿ ἶδτΣ ἐσθ) | rivana me va 
προσ piso | ssp aborti 
made mio | sno DI up mo 
25 anop N° | piso sso εἶ 9 
3 Inv. 16 Lòhr partly sees aright, but unfortunately creates a 
doublet. Bickeli’s general view is better than Budde's or Léhr's. 
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PsALMSs[BooK]}. and, so far as ‘ Misrites' isconcerned, in 1 
the fourth elegy (Lam. 421; see below, $ 8). The enemies 
intended are the Edomites who had probably joined in 
the Babylonian invasion, and had occupied the southern 
part of the old territory of Judah, and perhaps, too, the 
Nabatean Arabs, one of whom was the Geshem or 
Gashmu of whom Nehemiah speaks!{Neh. 219; cp 47, 
‘the Arabians'). The trouble from these foes (αἴ any rate 
from the Edomites) no doubt began early; but it also 
continued very long (see EDOM, $ 9; NEHEMIAH, $ 3). 
Their dangerousness was particularly felt at harvest- 
time ; this is indicated in 7, 9, of which a welcome illus- 
tration is furnished by Is. 628 (age of Nehemiah), where 
we read— 

By his right hand has Yahwè sworn | and by his strong arm, 
Surely 1 will no more give thy wheat | to be food for thy foes. 
The trouble from insufficient agricultural labour and 
from the general economie disturbance doubtless 
continued, and it is difficult not to illustrate v. τὸ 
(according to the text rendered above) by the thrilling 
account which Nehemiah gives {Neh. 51-13) of the 
sufferings of the poorer Jews, and of the selling of their 
children into slavery. Once more, it is not denied 
that there are features in the description in Lam.5 
which suggest an earlier period; but we cannot shut 
our eyes to the accordance of other features with 
the circumstances of the Nehemian age. —Nehemiah 
certainly has not yet come; mount Zion is still 
desolate (7. 18; cp Neh. 13), and such central authority 
as there is does not interest itself greatly in the 
welfare of the Jewish subjects. It is still possible to 
speak of Vahwè as ‘forgetting’ his servants ‘for ever,' 
and to express, in a subdued tone, the reluctant 
admission that it might not be God's will to grant the 
prayer for the restoration of Israel as of old, — 

Unless thou hast utterly rejected us, 
(And) art exceedingly wroth against us. 
(Lam.5 22; cp RV.) 
Still, though the situation of affairs is bad, a deliverer— 
Nehemiah—is at hand. The allusion in τ΄. 128 to 
Lev. 19 32 {in the Holiness-law) suggests that the writer 
is a member of that stricter religious party among the 
Jews, which presumably Kept up relations with men 
like Nehemiah and Ezra, and afterwards did their best 
to assist those great men. It does not seem necessary 
or natural to suppose with Budde that vv. 117. are a 
later insertion (see his note); Budde's mistake 15 party 
due to his following the corrupt reading of MT in 2. 124, 
which ought almost certainly to be read thus, 
Grey-haired men and honourable ones suffer contempt ;3 
The persons of old men are not honoured. 
The points of affinity between Lam. 5 and Job, Psalms, 
and 2 and 3 Isaiah also deserve attention.? 

(a) Job. Cp è. τοῦ, Job 8031; v. 162, Job 1994. (δ) 
Psalss. Cp τ. τ, Ps. 4413 [14] 89507 [51/]} 2. 8 (ab, “τὸ 
deliver"), Ps. 13624; 2. 10 ΠΊΒΨΟΙ, Ps. 116 119 53}, but note 
that in all these passages ‘Dt îs miswritten for misbs (Ezek. 7 18, 
etc.); 2. τὰ (‘Zion,’ ‘cities of Judah*), Ps. 6935 [36]; 2. 15, 
Ps. 8011 [12]; τ. 174, Ps. 67 [8] and (for use of 7UM) 6924 
23]; 2. 18 (390), Ps. 387 814, etc.; τι, 19, Ps. 4567] 10212; 
7.20, Ps. 131 [2] 74 10 89 46 [47] (O%5 MR, Ps. 214[5], etc); 
vi 21, Ps. 8037 [4 8]. (©) 2 and 3 Zsaiah. V. 2 (357), sense), 
Is. 605; 2. 3 (SN pero), Is. 6316, the Jews no longer ‘bné 
Istael'; v. 7 (70), Is 58411; n ir (“Zion ‘cities of 


Judah*), Is. 4095 Ὁ, 18, Is. 5410[9]; ©. 228, Is. ST τά 5412 
Dil 


1 In z. g4, however, the writer may also be thinking of "ΞῚ 
“9752 in Jer.32. It is worth noting that în all probability 
Hosea (5 13) calls the king of Musur an Arabian (sce JAREB). 

23 ΡῈ Da D'IE (cp Lev. 19 324). 


3 (3 Îsaiah= Isniah, chaps. 56-66.) In the selection of phrase. 
ological parallels Lshr's very full tables (see below, $ 13) have 


been of the greatest service. A little more criticism on his part 
would have made his tables even more useful. 
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When we put all these data together, no earlier date 
seems plausible than 470-450 P.C. (i.e. pre-Nehemian). 
At the same time, a later date is by no means impossible. 
The shadows of evening darkened again, till night fell 
amidst the horrors occasioned by the barbarity of 
Artaxerxes Ochus {359-338 B.C.). Then, we may be 
sure, the fasting for the old calamities assumed a fresh 
vitality and intensity, It is at any rate difficult to place 
a long interval between Lam.5 and Lam.1-4, and 
Lam. 2-4 contain some elements which at least permit 
a date considerably after Nehemiah. 

As it is the poorest of these plaintive compositions, we 
may conjecture Lam. 5 to be also the earliest. There 
is only one point of contact between Lam.5 and Lam. 
1-4—-viz. inv, 3, cp 1:—and this is of no real significance. 
In Lam. 53, the ‘mothers,' if the text is right, are the 
cities of Judah (Ew., Lòbr); more probably, however, 
we should read :nimg,? ‘our citadels.* Those high, 
strong buildings, where formerly the warriors had held 
cut so long against the foe, are now, complains the 
poet, untenanted and in ruins (cp Lam. 25), as helpless 
and incapable of helping as widows. In Lam.lr 
Jerusalem itself is compared to a widow. 

We next tum to Lam.4, which, like Lam, 5, seems 
to contain an archaising reference to Musri (cp Miz- 

RAIM, $ 2 ὁ), by which the writer means the 
8. Date of nd ΣΝ S. of Palestine occupied 
᾿ by the Edomites after their displacement 
by the Nabataecans, Verse 21 should probably run 
‘ Rejoice and be glad, O people of Edom, that dwellest 
in Missur'? (mapa). Were it not for the archaistic 
Missur (Musur), which may point to a later age when 
archaisms were fashionable, we might assign τ. 21 to 
some eye-witness of the great catastrophe ; words quite 
as bitter are spoken against Edom by the prophet 
Ezekiel {chap. 35). 

Another suspicious passage is 7. 20% 

The breath of our nostrils, the anointed of Vahwè, | was taken 


in their pit,3 . 
Of whom we said, Under his shadow | we shall live among the 
nations. 
That the king intended is, not Josiah (so Targ.), but 
Zedekiah, is certain. But a writer so fully in accord 
with Jeremiah and Ezekiel (sce vv. 6 13) as the author 
of Lam. 4 would never have written thus, unless he 
had been separated from the historical Zedekiah by a 
considerable interval of time. Zedekiah, to this writer, 
is but a symbol of the Davidic dynasty ; the manifold 
sufferings consequent on subjection to foreigners made 
even Zedekiah to be regretted.4 Budde's view of this 
passage is hardiy correct. The words ‘Under his 
shadow we shall live,’ εἴς. surely cannot refer to the 
hope of a feeble but still ‘respected’ (?) native royalty 
in the mountains of Moab and Ammon. It is in fact 
strictly ‘ David, not Zedekiah, that the poet means. At 
the accession of each Davidic king-—each restored 
‘ David '—loyal subjects exclaimed, ‘ Under his shadow 
we shall live among the nations.' ‘The strong rhetoric 
and the developed art of the poem are equally adverse 
to the view that it is the work of one of the Jews left by 
Nebuchadrezzar in Jerusalem. How long after Lam. 5 


it was written, is uncertain ; see below, $ 9. 

Points of contact between Lam. 4 and other late works. (4) 
Job, Terms for gold and precious stones în vv. 127; cp Job 
28; τι 3 DIP) (Kr.), 708 89 13 (crit. emend.; see OSTRICH); 2. 5. 


1 2 5. 30 τὸ hardÎy justifies the equation, ‘mother '=‘city.* 
Zion alone, in the poets time, could be called ‘mother ' (cp Ps. 
875, 45), The play on arnazetk and almanotà is a very 
natural one. Budde would take ‘father’ and ‘mothers' liter> 
ally; but ‘father’ should be ‘fathers ‘and ‘as widows ' should be 
‘widows? to justify this view. 

2 PP y189 not only makes the second part of the *limping 
verse’ too long, but also makes the poet guilty of an inaccuracy 
(see Uz). 7 

5 Seinecke gives the right. explanation (GVI 230) SS, 
however, explains ‘anointed of Yahwè ‘as a phrase for the pious 
kernel of the Jewish people. 


4 Read onnva {see Budde). 
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(‘embrace ash-mounds’), Job 248; 2. sa, Job 30302; 2. 88, 
Job 1920 (erit. emend.). (6) Palms. Γ΄. 36, Ps, 11375; Ὁ. τὰ 
€ the kings of the earth), Ps.2 3 76.12[1g], etc.; ‘the inhabitants 


of the world," 241338 987; τ. 20 (mb), Ps. 1851 288 8410; 
τ. ar (0 with noi), Ps, 40 16[17] 704[5}; 22. 21,7 (Edom), 
Ps. 1877/ (Che. Ps.) (©) 2 Zsaiah. V. 2,1. 51200) The 
phrase in Is. is an interpolation (Bu., Che.) ' (d) Dexteronomy 
(late parts). 7.8 (192), Dt. 3227; 2. ἡ (I man), Dt 8213; 
2. 16 (}2N and DUS δ 73), De 28 50; τ. 17(‘oureyes failed . , 9), 
Dt. 2832; ν᾿ 19 (Cagles), Dt. 2849. (ὦ) EzedicL V.8(dry treo), 
Ezek. 1724 2047; τ 11 (OM N62), Ezek. 513 θ τῷ 18155 
2.18 (pp ΝΞ), Ezek. 726. 


Lam. 2 and 4 are rightly regarded by Néldeke and 
Budde as twin poems. They agree in poetical structure ; 
both too are highly dramatice, Both 
9, ato of speak of the strange reverses suffered by 
AI. 4 the leaders of the state ; both, with much 
pathos, of the fate of young children. The reference 
to ‘the law' (/044) in v. 9 stamps the writer as a 
legalist ; the idealisation of Ferusalem in v. 153 would 
incline us to make the poem nearly contemporary with 
Ps. 48, or even later than that poem, if Ps. 483, pre- 
supposed in Lam. 2, is corrupt. The reference to 
‘solemn feasts and sabbaths' in 26 is as imaginary as 
the supposed reference to the resounding cries of the 
worshippers in the temple in 27. The same date must 
of course be given to both the twin poems, They 
probably belong to the same age as the many ‘per 
secution psalms' in Ps, 1-72—£.e., to the latter part of 
the Persian period (see, however, PSALMS [BooK]). 
Phraseological parallels.1 (4) Psalus. V. 1 God's footstool 
in Zion), Ps. 995 1827; ὃ, 2 (apy may), Ps. 232 6513, 
εἴς. ; (può bon), Ps. 89 408 (cp above, $ 3); ©. 3 Qp nd, 
Ps. 75100111; 2. 6(corrected), Ps. 746(corrected); 2. 7 (Π2}}, Ps. 
432 449[τ0], ete.; ve. 111219 (qup), Ps. 612 [3] ΤΊ 3[4] eto.; 
16 qu PID, Ps.35 τὸ 871211210; τ΄ τὸ (η3 NWI), Ῥε, 68. 4{5}; 
119 48 (ΠΝ), Ps.636[7]904 119 148; Ps. 629t (22 300). 
(ὃ 2 Isaiah, V. x3 (97 and mwa), Is 48 5. 
(©) Deuteronomy (late parts). Κ΄. 3 ΟἹ ‘MI), Dt. 2923; 
τὸν 4 (MUR TI, of God), Dt. 3223; 2. 6 (PRI, of God), Dt. 8219. 
(ὦ) Esebiel. Vu.2x721 (Son NO), Ezek. ὅτι 749 8189510; 
2. 2 (099 and {ἽΝ Yam), Ezek. 1814; 2. 8 (918, Hiphil),Ezek. 
8115; bann, however, is not strong enough; read phon (see 
above, $ 3); 2. 10 (159 PPM), Ezek.2730; (OPÈ 01M), Ἐσεῖς, 
T18 2731; e. 14 (N19 NM), Ezek. 136923 2134 (with NO, as 
here) 2228; 2. 14 (09h), Ezek. 1310111415, and especially 
2228; 2. 15 (Β᾽ ni'd>), Ezek. 1614 2812, and oftenj 20. 15/5 
PI) Ezek. 27 36. 
Lam. 1, Budde fully admits, can hardly be the work 
of an eye-witness of the fall of Jerusalem. That it is 
much later in origin than Lam. 2 and 
10, Date of 4 seemsan unnecessary inference.? Here, 
1. again, the parallels are very important. 
Parallels. (a) Job, V. πο, Job 80 27 (sense). 
(ὦ Psalis. V. 3 (085), Ps. 1185 fsing.) 116 3 (plur.); 2. 6, 


Ps. 421 [2], cp Job 1922 and (crit. emend.) 28. The pursued 
hart is a favourite image for the pious community or individual 


in time of trouble; τ. 7 (Ὁ IP ]°N), Ps. 80 ro[11] 544[6] 7212; 
2.9(p δ) (but read 2°phn), Ps.85 26 8816(17155 το [13]; 2. τὸ 
(Sap), Ps. 22 25 [26] 86 18 40 10 896 107 32 149 x (used în the post- 
exilic religious sense; see AssEMBLY); vo. τὰ £ MM with 
85), Ps. 22 17 [18] 80 14 [15] 142 4 [5]; v2 1218 (2Î89D), Ps. 8210 
881718] 69 “6[27]; ©. 13 (DIDO), Ps.1817, εἴς. Ὁ 

© 2 and 3 fsaiah. Vo. 4.5 τῷ (Π}Π), [5.9] 23; cp Job 1925; 
I. 7 τὸ τὶ (OMENO), Is. 64 χα [10]; 2. 9 (ADINN 92), Is 477; 
1. 10 {ΠΕΡ 103, so read for i83 [Grà.}), cp Is. 6411 [10]; v. 15 
(ῃ mm), 15. 6317; cp Joel 3141133 ὅσ. 10.17 (7) DID), 15.652; 
cp 2511 (very late) Ps. 1436. 


1 Let another expression of thanks here be given to Lòhr for 
his useful labours. 

2 Robertson Smith inclined to Ewald's view that the p stanza 
originally preceded the Ὁ stanza; Budde is of an opposite 
opinion. 
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(4) Deuteronomy (late parts). Γῆ. 5 (ἘΣῪ mu), De 281344; 
Ὁ. 20 (M3I"PIMO), De 9225. 

(Ὁ Ezehiel. "Vo. 219 (208, in figurative sense), Ἐσεῖς. 16 
333671 235922; τ΄, 6 (Yo), Ezck. B414 (dis) 18 Gis); vm. 
817 (2, MII), Ezek. 7 19/0" 

The date of Lam. 8, relatively to Lam, 1 2 and 4, is 
very easily fixed. It shows a further development of 

the art of acrostic poetry which reminds 

11; Date Of us of Ps. 119, and its superabundant 

»* literary reminiscences place it on a level 
with the poorest of the canonical psalms. That, like 
some at least of those psalms, it is pervaded by a deep 
and tender religious feeling, may be most heartily ad- 
mitted. Budde (p. 77) is probably right in assigning 
Lam. 3 to the pre-Maccab:ean portion of the Greek 
age 

Se avaltets (@) Job. Vo. 79, Job 198; 2. 8, Job 197; σῦν 
τα δ, Job 7 20 (for aim read mn) 160127; Ὁ. 14, Job 809 (cp 
Ps.69 12(13]; but in all three passages 119°), ‘stringed music,’ and 
in Lam.363 321 should be ΠῚ Ὁ’, “a mock'); Ὁ, 15 (cp 7. 
19);2 Job 918; 2. 178, Job 775: νῦ. 3046, 100 10 χο. 

(ὦ Psalms. V. 46, Ps.8420 [21] 518 [10]; τ΄. 6 (DIAMO) 
Ps. 7420 8867] 1483; (Cbîp ΠΙ) Ps. 1433; ©. 8 (19), ΡΒ. 88 χα 
21 ve 17 (02), Ps. 881415]; τ΄. 20 (MW), Ps. 4425 [26]; cp 
4257; Ὁ. 22 (Ὁ mon), Ps.891[2] 10743; τῶ, 23 (after ompab 
insert vpmn)3 325, Ps. 5110 [36] Ps. 8915 [26]; 2, 24, Ps. 165 
78 26 119 57 14Î s [6]; 2. 25, Ps. 37 γα 11971; 2.31, Ps. 9414; τ. 
33 (8 93), Ps. 4213] 492131 62910]; ©. 37, Ps.389; vi 41 
(79 ΚΕΦ), Ps. 694 [5] 119 48; 7. 46 (19 Misb), Ps 22 13 [14] 8521; 
®. 484, Ps. 119 136 2. 49 (22), Ps. 77 2 [31; τ΄. so, Ps. 142, etc.; 
©. 52 (*like a bird), Ps. 11 1 [2], if the text îs sound; (03m *3;8) 
Ps.8519 694 [5](M *835); τ΄ 53, Ps. 1034 (N83, so point) Ps. 
88 16[27] 119 139; τ΄ 54, Ps. 427 [8] 692/; Ὁ. 55, Ps. 886[7}; ©. 
57 ΟἸΝῚΡΝ DV), Ps. 56,9 [10], εἰς. ; 2. 58, Ps. I19 154; Ὁ. 62 (71.311), 
Ps.19 14 [15]; τ. 64 (003 DI Ps. 284. 

(©) 2 and 3 Isaiah. V. οἱ (39 5g D'UR), 15. 44 το 466 (Dt. 
439)t ; Ὁ. 26 (Diem), 15. 47 5; τ. 300, Is. 506; ©. 32 ΟἾἼΦΗ 315), 
Is. 637 (Ps. 106 45). " 

It is true that, according to a tradition only recently 
called in question, the author of Lamentations is the 
12. Traditional prophet Jeremiah (cp Saba dati, 

authorship, 150). A picturesque notice prefixed 

to &'s version says that, ‘after Israel 
was taken captive and Jerusalem laid waste, Jeremiah 
sat down and wept, and sang this elegy over Jerusalem," 
and the introduction of the Book in the ‘Targum runs, 
* Jeremiah the prophet and chief priest said thus. 
There is also a passage in the Hebrew canon itself 
which was anciently interpre cd as connecting the name 
of Jeremiah with our book. In 2 Ch. 3525 we read, 
‘And Jeremiah composed an elegy upon Josiah, and 
all the singing men and singing women uttered a 
lamentation over Josiah unto this day ; and they made 
it (£.e., the singing of such elegies} a stated usage in 
Israel; behold it is written in the Lamentations®; see 
JEREMIAH ii., $ 3 (1). ‘Josephus says* that the dirge 
of Jeremiah on this occasion was extant in his days 
(Ant.x.51), and no doubt means by this the canonical 
Lamentations. Jerome on Zech. 1211 understands the 
passage in Chronicles in the same sense; but modern 
writers have generally assumed that, as our book was 
certainly written after the fall of Jerusalem, the dirges 
referred to in Chronicles must be a separate collection. 
This, however, is far from clear. ‘The myp of the 
Chronicler had, according to his statement, acquired a 
fixed and statutory place in Israel, and were connected 
with the name of a prophet. In other words, they 
were canonica! as far as any book outside the Penta- 


1 iv130 implies no affectation of originality (Bu.); p=v 
(dittography). 

2 Read ὝὝ (note the parallelism). 

8 vom, if written ‘pm, would easily fall out after pp. Omit 
vpnrine. 22. (So parlo Bu.) 

# This passage of his article in Zncy. Brif. is quoted and 
endorsed by Robertson Smith in 07/00 185 n. 35 he refers 
to Noldeke, A/tfest, Lit. (1868), 144- 
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teuch could be so called in that age.” It thus seems 
highly probable that in the third century 8.c. (see 
CHRONICLES, $ 3) the Book of Lamentations was used 
liturgically by a guild of singers, and that a portion of 
it was ascribed to Jeremiah as its author. Even this 
evidence, however, is some three centuries later than 
the events referred to in Lamentations. It is also 
discredited by its connection with an undoubted error 
of interpretation ‘The reference in Lam,4z0 to the 
last representative of the much-regretted Davidic family 
is couched in terms which the Chronicier felt unable to 
apply to any king later than Josiah; Lam. 4 therefore 
had to be a dirge on Josiah, and who could have written 
such a dirge but Jeremiah? 

‘Though there is a considerable element in the 
vocabulary of Lamentations which can be paralleled 
in Jeremiah, there are also many important character- 
istic words not used by the prophet, and some dis- 
tinetive Jeremianic ideas are wanting in those poems. 
And in spite of a certain psychological plausibility in 
the traditional theory (cp Jer. 823 [91] 1817 1417) it 
must be admitted that the circumstances and the 
general attitude of the prophet make it extremely diffi- 
cult to conceive his having written these poems. ‘ From 
Jer. 3828 3924 it is plain that during the capture of the 
city he was not a free man, and could not go about 
observing the sad condition of the citizens. Nor was 
his attitude towards the Chaldaeans the same as that 
implied in the poems, for the poems are the expression 
of unavailing but ardent patriotism, whereas Jeremiah 
persistently counselled pattent submission to the foreign 
rule. The sense of guilt, as Budde remarks, is very 
imperfectly developed in Lamentations. Here the 
blame of the national calamities is thrown on the 
prophets and priests; but Jeremiah's prophecies are 
full of stern appeals to the conscience. There are 
some passages, too, which in the mouth of Jeremiah 
would go directly against facts—e.g., 29 and 41720 (see 
Léhr, 16). It is at best a very incomplete answer 
that in chap. 3, where the singer's coniplaint may be 
thought to take a more personal turn, Jeremiah himself 
may be pictured in his isolation from Israel at large. 
Indeed, upon a close examination it turns out that 
this interpretation rests on a single word in 314—viz., 
‘bp. ‘my people,’ which, as we have seen, should rather 


be n'y, ‘peoples,’ so that the singer of chap. 3, as the 


general argument of the poem requires, is a representa- 
tive of Israel among the heathen, not an isolated figure 


among unsympathetie countrymen. 

1: is unnecessary to adduce seriafi the similarities of ex- 
pression and imagery in Lamentations and the Book of Jeremiah 
respectively. It is admitted that the Book of Jeremiah had an 
enormous Influence on the subsequent literature, and it would 
constitute a perplexing problem if în poems aealing with the 
religious aspects of the national troubles there were not numerous 
reminiscences of Jeremiah. Driver (/#.4), 462) bas made a 
judicious selection of some of the more striking similarities. On 
the vocabulary see Lohr, ZA A 

The most urgent question is that relating to the text. Here, 
as elsewhere, a very natural but no longer justifiable consere 

vatism has hindered an adequate treatment 
13. Literature. of critical questions. It must also be remem- 

bered that the date of Lamentations can 
he satisfactorily discussed only in connection with the date of 
Psalms and Job. The older literature is fully given by Nigels: 
bach (p. 17); but recent commentaries, from Éwaid's onwards 
Gif we put aside those in which JEREMIAH [g.0.] and Lamenta- 
tions are treated together), are much more important. Ewald 
treats the five Lamentations among the Psalms of the Exile 
(Dichter, vol. 1, pt. 2, (2) 1866). See also Thenius in AG, 1855, 
who ascribes chaps. 2'and 4to Jeremiah; Vaihinger, 1857: Reuss, 
Za Bible: Pofsie Lyrigue, 1879; 8. Oettli, in KG, 1889; M. 
Léhr, 1891, and again in 74, 1893; 5. Minochi (Rome, 1897); 
Κ΄ Budde, in AC ΟΡ ΑΖ Megillot), 1898. Recensions of the 
text have been given ὑν Ὁ. Bickell, Carmina DI metrico 
112:120(1882): andin ΖΑ 8[1894] 101 /7:; C. J. Ball, PSB4 
9 [1887] 131 7. (metrical; cp Budde, Κη Meg., 71, n. τὴν a 
translation of a revised text by J. Dyserinck, 7%. 7° 26 [1892] 
3595 emendations by Houbigant, Mote crifice (1777), 2477: 
483. On the metre see especially Budde, in ZA7W'2 [1882] 1 /£ 
1211892] 264. 721 cp Preuss. Jahrbb. 1893, 460 75 On the literary 
criticism sec also Th, Noldeke, Die alttest. Literatur (1868), 
342-148; F. Montet, Étude sur le livre de Lam. (1875); Seinecke, 
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GVT2 (1884) 29 27; Stade, ΟΡ (:887) 701, n. 1; Steinthal, 
*Die Klagelieder Jer.,' in Bide/ μι, Red.-Philosophie, 16-33 (18905 
Jewish); S. A. Fries, in ΖΑ͂ ΤῊ, 13 (893) τὰ sam. 4 5, 
Maccabzan works; Lam. 1-8 probably by Jeremia ); M. Léhry 
in ZATW 14 (1894), 51. 25 (an answer to fries); and ἐδ, 31 Κι 
(full statistical tables on the vocabulary of Lamentationis). 
Winckler (40%, 8445) refers Lamentations to a partial de- 
struction of Jerusalem in che time of Sheshbazzar, in which, he 
thinks, the temple was not destroyed. See, however, ORADIAH. 
Among the Introducrions Kònig's gives perhaps the most dis- 
finctive treatment to the critical questions; but Driver's is fuller. 
T. Κ΄ C. (with some passages by w. R. S.). 


LAMP, LANTERN. Before we proceed to a con- 
sideration of the use of artificial light among the early 
Hebrews there are eight Hebrew (including Aramaic) 
and Greek terms which have to be mentioned. 

Passing over such terms as ὮΝ, ἽΝ, Miab, φῶς, φωστήρ, 
and the like, we have :— i 

1. Ἣν nr, sometimes rendered ‘candle’ in AV (e.g., Job186 

a "7 29 3, etc.), and even în RV also (Jer. 2510, 

1. Terms. Zeph.112), for which, as the Amer. Revisers 

᾿ recognise, ‘lamp’ is everywhere to be preferred : 

so în ΕΥ̓͂ of Job, Zc., and in AV also of Ex. 27 zo, Cognate with 
neris: 

2. 1), ##r, used only în a figurative sense, AV ‘light’in1K. 
11 36, 2 K. 819, 2 Ch. 217(mg. ‘candle ’), but RV ‘lamp’ (so also 
in Prov. 21 4 where AV ‘plowing,' mg. ‘light,’ RVme. ' tillage'; 
see the Comm.), and AV also in 1K.194. From the same 
common root is derived mol, 2221074,1 which, with the single 
exception of 2 K. 410, is always used of the temple candelabrum 
(see CANDLESTICK). 

3. ‘185, Zagpid (deriv. uncertaîn), though rendered ‘lamp’ in 
AV Gen.1517 Job125 (RV also in Dan. 106 Is, 621), should 
rather be ‘torch’' (as in RV, so already AV în Nah. 24 [5], Zech. 
126); it is rendered ‘lightning’ in Ex, 2018 EV. On the 
apparently cognate ninbn (Nah.23 [4] AV ‘torches’) see Ixox, 
$ 2, col. 2174. 

4 #nw333: πιὄδγαξία, in Bibl. Aram. Dan. 55, EV ‘candle. 
stick. 

5. λύχνος (in δ for no. 1), ‘candle’ in AV of Mt. 515 Mk. 421 
ΤΑ. 816, et,, but ‘lights’ (în pl.) Lk. 1235; RV ‘lamp(s).' 

6. λυχνία (in ® for ménorah, see 2 above), ‘candlestich’ AV 
Mt.5:5 Mk. 421 Lk, 8 τό 11 33 (RV ‘stand ἢ, and EV Heb. 92 
Rev. 112 21 5 etc, (in Rev., RVmg., ‘Gr, lamp-stands 9). 

7. λαμπάς, ‘lamp' AV Rev. 45810, εἰς, and EV Mt, 2518, 
properly ‘torch’ (so EV in Jn. 183, RV in Rev. Zc., and RVmg. 
in Me Ze). The word was transferred from the torch to the 
later invented ‘lamp.' In Judith 1022 mention is made of silver 
<lamps’ (λαμπάδες ἀργυραῖ), 

8. φανός, Jn.183t, EV ‘lantern’ (properly a torch). 

The oldest form of artificial light was supplied by 
torches of rush, pine, or any other inflammabie wood. 

τον, The origin of the lamp is quite un- 
2. Introduction Lrown. Classical tradition ascribed 
Lamps. τς invention to the joint efforts of 
Vulcan, Minerva, and Prometheus, whilst Egypt, on the 
other hand, claimed the credit for herself. At all'events, 
according to Schliemann, lamps were unknown in the 
Homeric age, and, on the authority of Athenseus 
(15700) were not in common use (in Greece) until the 
fourth century R.c. With the Romans, too, the candela 
is earlier than the /ucerna and the candelabrun, and 
was used, even in later times, by the poorer classes 
rather than the more expensive lights requiring οἱ]. 

The oldest kind of lamp is the shell-shaped clay 
vessel consisting of an open circular body with a pro- 

sti jecting rim to prevent the oil from 
8. Description. 1,.;ng spilled. This variety is found in 
Cyprus from the eighth to the fourth century R.C.,$ and 
many Egyptian specimens, ascribed to the middle of the 
second millennium, were found at Tell el-Hesy.4 These 
rude clay vessels have survived in the E. to the present 
day. The carliest Greek and Roman lamps {ἡγεληΐ, 
lucerne) are almost always of terra-cotta, bronze is 
rarer.5 In Egypt and Palestine, on the other hand, 


1 According to Hommel, Szd4arad. CArest. 128, the related 

nm in Hal: 353=torch? 
Deriv. quite obscure; see the Lexx. According to Barth 

(E42 117) the # is a nominal prefix. 

8. Ohnefalsch-Richter, Xy#ros, 368, fig. 2582, 4ττ πὶ; tab. 
210 16, 

4 Bliss, Mound of Many Cities (1898), 136, fig. on p. 87. 

5 Cesnola, ar o Ma (1884), 250. νὰ P 
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terra-cotta or even porcelain lamps do not seem to occur 
before the Roman and Byzantine periods respectively.1 

Another popular variety is the shoe-shaped lamp, several 
specimens of which were found by Peters at Nippur® sometimes 
plain, ‘sometimes blue enamelled, and a few in copper. They 
appear to be ali post-Babylonian, (The older lamps were of a 
squarish shape; the most elaborate specimen was evidently 
Seleucidan.) Lamps of this description were used by the early 
Christians (cp Dick. Christ. Ant. s. ‘Lamps,’ 919).8 

Generally speaking, therefore, the lamps of the 
Semites and Egyptians contrasted unfavourably with 

ταν those of Grecian or Roman manufac- 
+ ENIT Riga ture, and we may further conclude 
i that the Hebrew lamp underwent little 
improvement and elaboration previous, at all events, to 
the time of the Seleucidee. We may also infef, in- 
cidentally, that there are no grounds at present (at least) 
for supposing that P's temple-candelabrum was marked 
by any exceptional beauty—even in Samuel's time the 
sanctuary was lit only by a πᾶν ($ 1, 1 above). 

In spite of the numerous references to the 277 in the 
OT we have really no indications to guide us to its 
shape, and în the light of the evidence above (8 3) we 
can only surmise that it approximated to—if it was not 
identical with—the plain shell-shaped clay utensil already 
described. As the interesting passage in 2 K. 40 
proves, a lamp of some kind formed a part of the 
furniture of every room, and the exceptional use of 
mèndràk suggests that already it was customary to set 
the lamp upon an elevated stand. This we know was 
done in NT times. Αἱ all events we must not suppose 
that a candelabrum of the typical classical shape is 
intended in this pre-exilic reference. The more usual 
practice was to set the lamp upon a niche in the wall. 

As the term δέξησα, NAWS, shows, the wick was commonly of 
Frax [g.v.). Whether, as in Egypt (cp Herod. 262), the oil 
was mixed with salt (to purify the flame) is unknown ; see Ort. 

The Oriental prefers to keep a light burning through- 
out the night4—a custom not wholly due to fear of 

δ. Beliefs and darkness pur Resi (81051. Cyel., LA v.) 
taphors, 2UGgests that this practice gives point 
mei to the familiar ‘outer-darkness' of the 
NT. ‘The contrast implied in the term ‘outer’ refers to 
‘the effect produced by sudden expulsion into the 
darkness of night from a chamber. highly illuminated 
for an entertainment. Probably the custom originated 
in the widespread belief which associates and sometimes 
even identifies light and life, 

So, the extinguishing of light îs the cessation of life, Prov. 
20 20, cp Prov. 189 2420 Job 186 2117 293. Similar is the use 
of nir (8 1, 2 above), and the metaphor ‘quench the coal’ in 2 8. 


147 (Coat, $ 4). The light may typify the life of the individual, 
of the clan, or of the nation. In2S.2117 where David is the 
"lamp of Israel,’ we may perhaps see in the people's anziety to 
safeguard his person a trace of the primitive taboo of kings.5 
Again we find the widespread custom of the ever-burning sacred 
hearth or lamp (cp CANDLESTICK), on which see NAPHTHAR and 
cp Paus. i. 2667, vili. 539, and Class. Dict., 5.2, ‘ Prytaneum.” 

On the association of the deity with flame, see ΕἸΚΕ δ 
Finally may be mentioned the Lydian custom (Paus. vii. 22 2) of 
lighting the sacred lamp before the image of Hermes în the 
market: place of Phara: before approaching it for oracular 
purposes. This may, conceivably, illustrate 15.33 where the 
point is emphasised that the lamp has not gone out. Did the 
writer believe that there would have been no oracle had the 
light been extinguished ?7 


From primitive cult to established custom is an 


1 Wilkinson, An. £g.2157; Clermont-Ganneau, Archeo 
logical Researches, 1 1675, 486/ 

è Nippur, 2388 f, cp PI. ν., no. τον 

8 Whether glass lamps were used în Egypt must be considered 
problematical, see Wilk. ἅτις Zg. 3 424 (fig. 620). 

4 Doughty found paper-lanterns thus used among the Bedouins 
(Ar. Des. 18 72). 

5 Cp the care taken of the sacred torch-bearer among the 
Greelcs (see Rawlinson on Herod. 86). 

6 So the Yezidis light lamps at sacred springs (Parry, Six 
suonths in a Syrian monastery, 363). 

© As ît stands the passage is difficult, It is ordinarily sup 
posed to indicate that it was still night-time (in v. 15 read: ‘he 
rose up early in the morning’), Are we to suppose, therefore, 
that the we only burned for a few hours (note that nas is 
intransitive)? This would be opposed not only to P, but also to 
universal custom. 
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easy step. On the lighting of torches and lamps on 
in Îhe occasion of marriage festivities see 
6_Lemps in eriace.! Whether, as Riliss has 
" conjectured, lamps ever played a part 
in foundation-ceremonies, cannot at present be proved. 
The burning of lamps before the dead is too widely 
known to need more than a passing mention; see, 
further, MOURNING CUstToMs. On lamps in Jewish 
festivals see DEDICATION, FEAST OF, col. 1054, and 
TABERNACLES, FEAST OF. 5. Α. C 


LAMPSACUS, 1 Macc. 1523 EVE (after Vg. Lamp 
SACUS); EV SAMPSAMES (g.v.). 


LANCE. For 13, 45407, Jer. 504: AV, RV ‘spear,’ 


see JaveLIN, 5, WeAroxs. For NDÎ, 39124, 1 K. 1823 RV, AV 
‘lancet,' sce SrEAR, WEAPONS. 


LAND-CROCODILE (M3), 
CHAMELEON, (9.2, 1). 


LANDMARK (123), Dt. 1914, εἴς, See AGRICUL- 
TURE, $ 5. 


LAND TENURE. See Law AND JUSTICE (88 15, 
18). 


LANTERN (@anoc), Jn.183t. See Lamp. 


LAODICEA (AaoAikia [Ti WH] from δὲ every- 
where; in TR everywhere ἀδολικειὰ, which is cer- 
tainly the correct Gk. form [Authors and inserr.]}. B 
has Aaodikia in Col. 21 Rev. li: 314; but A40ÀIKEIA 
in Col. 4131516. Latin, Laodicea; but also Laodicia 
and other wrong forms are found. ‘The ethnic is Aao- 
dikeyc [Lat. Zaodicersis] Laodicean, Col. 416 [cp 
Coins]. The NT passages indicate the position of 
Laodiceia # as (1) in the Roman province of Asia, and 
(2) in close proximity to Colosse and Hierapolis. A 
coin represents the city as a woman wearing a turreted 
crown, sitting between Φρυγιὰ and Kapia, which are 
figured as standing females. This agrees with the 
ancient authorities, who are at variance whether Lao- 
diceia belongs to Caria or to Phrygia.® It was in fact 
close to the frontier, on the S. bank of the Lycus, 6 m. 
S. of Hierapolis and about 10 m. W. of Colosse (Col, 4 
1316). In order to distinguish it from other towns of 
the same name, it was called Λαοδίκεια ἡ πρὸς (or ἐπὶ) 
τῷ Λύκῳ (Laodicca ad Lycum, Strabo, 578). 

Laodiceia probably owed its foundation to Antiochus 
11. (261-246 B.c.), and its name to his wife Laodicè, 
The foundations of the Greek kings in Asia Minor were 
intended as centres of Hellenic civilisation and of 
foreign domination Fase of access and commercial 
convenience were sought, rather than merely military 
strength. Hence they were generally placed on rising 
ground at the edge of the plains (Ramsay, //ist Geogr. 
of AM, 85). Such is the situation of Laodiceia, 
backed by the range of Mt. Salbacus (2a% Dagk) and, 
to the SE., Mt, Cadmus (&%oras Dagk). Being a 
Seleucia foundation, Laodiceia contained a Jewish 
element in its population, either due to the founder or 
imperted by Antiochus the Great about 200 B.c. (Jos. 
Ant. xii, 84). In 62 8.C. Flaccus, the governor of 
Asia, seized twenty pounds of gold which had been 
collected at Laodiceia, as the centre of a district,5 by 
the Jews for transmission to Jerusalem (Cic. Pro Flacco, 
68; cp Jos. Anz xiv.1020, a letter addressed by the 
Laodicean magistrates to Gaius Rabirius in 48 or 45 B.C., 
guaranteeing religious freedom for the Jewish colony). 


Lev. 1130, Εν, AV 


1 Also a classical custom. Probably the fame was originally 
regarded as a vivifying and fertilising agent; cp especially 
Frazer, Golden Bough(2), 3 305. One remembers that Hymen is 
figured with a torch. 

È Op. cit. 84. 

3 [At least six cities of this name were founded or renovated în 
the later Hellenic period. Cp LycaonIa.] 

4 Carian, Pol. and Steph. Byz. sim. Antiocheia; Phrygian, 
Polyb, 5.57, Strabo, 576. 

5 Cp Willrich, /uden τί Griechen, 4 £, who denies the 
genvineness of the document.] 

6 Cp Ramsay, Cities and Biskoprics of Phrygia, 2.667. 
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The prosperity of Laodiceia began only with the Roman 
period (Str. 578, μικρὰ πρότερον οὖσα αὔξησιν ἔλαβεν ἐφ᾽ ῥωῶν 
καὶ τῶν ἡμετέρων πατέρων, which sums up the first century Β.0.), 
Strabo traces the growth of the city to its excellent territory and 
its fine breed of sheep ; but the real secret lay in its situation at 
a knot in the imperial road -system (cp_ Pol. 557. At 
Laodiceia the great eastern highway met three other roads: 
(ὦ from the SE., from Attaleia and Perga ; (2) from the NW., 
the important road from Sardis and Philadelpheia ; (3) from the 
NE., from Dorylaum and northern Phrygia. The city was thus 
marked out as a commercial and administrative centre. It was the 
meeting-place of the Cibyratic comventes, and a banking-centre 
{Cicero proposes to cash there his treasury bills of exchange—-Ad' 
Fan. ὃ 5, fecunia que ex publica permutatione debetur. Cp 
id. 44 184.515). Το this financial side of the city's repute 
tefers Rev. 818 (1 counsel thee to buy of me gold tried in the 
fire’). Laodiceia also became great as a manufacturing town. 
The fine glossy black native wool (of the colour called κοραξής, 
Str. 578) was made into garments of various shapes and names, 
and into carpets.! A reference to this trade is found in Rev. 318 
(ΟἿ counsel thee to buy of me . . . white raiment (iudria λευκά 
—not the dark garments of native manufacture]). The town 
thus tapidly grew; rich. Although it was passed over in 26 Ab. 
as not sufficiently important to be selected as the site of a 
temple to Tiberius (Tac. n.455), it needed no help from 
the imperial exchequer in order to repair the bavoc wrought by 
the great earthquake? of ὅσ AD. (Tac. Ans. 1427, propriis 
opitus revaluit). Hence the boast in Rev.317 (1 am rich, 
and increased with goods, and have need of nothing ‘'). 

Asklepios (Asculapius) enjoyed great honour at 
Laodiceia. He is there the Grecised form of the native 
deity, Mèn Karos, whose temple was at Attouda, some 
12 πὶ. to the West (cp NEOocOROS). It was connected 
with a great school of medicine. ‘That Laodiceia 
identified itself with this worship is clear from its coins, 
which under Augustus have the staff of Asklepios en- 
circled by serpents, with the legend Ζεῦξις or Ζεῦξις 
Φιλαληθής : Zeuxis and Alexander Philalethes were two 
directors of the school. The expression in Rey. 318 
(‘eye-salve to anoint thine eyes with, that thou mayest 
see ΒΝ} refers to the © Phrygian powder" (τέφρα Φρυγία) 
used to cure weak eyes. We may infer that this was made 
at Laodiceia, and that the Laodicean physicians were 
skilful oculists. Thus the three epithets ‘ poor and blind 
and naked’ in Rev. 3 17, are carefully selected with refer- 
ence to three conspicuous features in the life of the city. 

Of the history of Christiarity in Laodiceia little is 
known. From Col. 2x {‘/or them at Laodicea, and for 
as many as have not seen my face în the flesh’), it is 
clear that at the time of writing Paul was not personally 
known to the bulk of the converts at Laodiceia. This 
inference is by no means irreconcilable with Acts19r 
Ton the expression rà ἀνωτερικὰ μέρη, ‘the upper coasts* 
AV, ‘the upper country’ ἘΝ, see GALATIA, $ 7, col. 
1596, and PHRYGIA, $ 4]. ‘The foundation of the Laodi- 
cean church must be traced to Paul's activity in Ephesus 
(Acts1819 1910, ‘so that all they which dwelt in Asia 
heard the word') The actual founder of the church 
would appear to have been Epaphras (Col. 17 412£). 
From Col. 416 we gather that Paul wrote also to 
Laodiceia when he wrote to Colossze ; but the Laodicean 
epistle is lost—unless we accept the view that it is the 
extant Epistle to the Ephesians (cp COLOSSIANS, $ 14). 
The epistle, extant in Latin, entitled Apistola ad 
Laodicenses, is a forgery8 The subscription to 1 Tim. 
—' The first to Timothy was written from Laodicea' 
AV—is also false. 

‘The site of Laodiceia (mod. Eski-Missar, the ' Old 
Castle') is now quite deserted; the ruins are many 
but net striking. ‘The old city has served as a quarry 
for Denizti, a large Turkish town at the foot of the 
Baba Dagh, about 6 τὴ. to the southward, 

Ransay, in his Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 132 /7. 
341... 2512 304, etc., gives nearly all that is known ‘of 

" aodictia and the Lycus valley generally, 

Literature. with map of Laodiceia. Map of the Lycus 

valley in his CAurc4 in Ie Rom. Emp.i), 472. 
See also Anderson, in /ourm. a//ellenic Studies, 1897, pp. 404/7. 
and Weber, )αλ»ό. des arch. [ustituts, 1898. W.].W. 


1 Cp Edict of Dicci. 16, 55 [tpéav Τερεν]τεινὴν ἢ Λαδικηνήν. 

2 This region was notoricusly liable ta such visitations ; cp 
Strabo, 578, εἰ γάρ τις ἄλλη, καὶ ἡ Λαοδίκεια εὔσειστος. 

See È W. Schmiedel in Ersch and Graber(2888), and Paut, 
Sara, 
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LAPIDOTH, ΕΥ̓͂ LAPPIDOTH (Nîm55, as if 


“torches' or [cp ὩΣ ΤΒΟ, Ex. 2018] ‘lightning flashes'; 
AadleliAw8 [BAT.]), husband of DEBORAH (Judg. 44). 
There is reason, however, to suspect that both ‘ Deborah‘ 
and ‘Lappidoth’ may be corruptions, the former of 
the name of the centre of the clan of Saul {Ephrath—i.e., 
Jerahmeel; see SAUL, $ 1}, the latter of PALTIEL, the 
origin of which was of course unknown when the 
Deborah legend was elaborated. ‘The narratives in 
Judg. 4 and Josh. 11, and the song in Judg. 5, have în 
fact most probably undergone considerable transforma- 
tion. See SHIMRON-MERON, SISERA. T.K.C. 


LAPIS LAZULI (Rev. 2119 RV®&), the name by 
which a well-known blue mineral (mainly silicate of 
aluminium, calcium, and sodium), the source of ultra- 
marine, has since the Arabian period been designated ; 
it is now brought chiefly from SW, Siberia, through 
Persia and Turkestan. ‘To the Greeks it was known as 
σάπφειρος, to the Hebrews as Ἴβρ, sappir (see SAP- 
PHIRE), to the Assyrians and Babylonians {most prob. 
ably) as the w4r4-stone, to the Egyptians as the φορά. 
It was prized alike for personal ornaments and for archi- 
tectural decoration. A large number of Egyptian objects 
of luxury made from it have been preserved ; various 
Assyrian seal-cylinders, inscribed tablets, and the like, 
in lapis lazuli, are also known (1450 B.C. onwards). 
Burnaburia$ of Babylonia sends to Naphuria of Egypt 
(#.e., Amenhotep IV.) two minas of wZr4-stone and a 
necklace of 1048 gems and x%rz-stones, There is 
frequent mention of κάπ in the ‘Statistical Table 
of Thotmes HI. (A 2:97), and Rameses III is so 
rich in 244 that he can offer pyramids of it in his 
temple at Medinet Habù, It was one of the seven 
stones placed as amulets and ornaments on the breast 
of the Babylonian kings, and was used to overlay the 
highest parts of buildings. It is sometimes called 
ukne-Sadè (uknîù of the mountains), and Esarhaddon 
specially mentions the mountains of Media and the 
neighbouring regions as sources of the w4r4. The 
inscriptions at ed-Deir el-Bahri speak of it as brought 
from the land of Puat. 

See Am. Tab. 84042 1511} A88420; Del. Ass. YW8, 
sum. ἐκ πᾶ᾽; Wi. 4041150 160 271; WMM, 45. μ᾿ Eur. 278; 
OLZ, Feb. 1899, p. 39} Peters, Niffx7, 2132 143 195 210 240. 

LAPWING (MND'9I7), Lev. 1li9 Dt 1418. AV, RV 
Hoopoe (g.v.). 


LASEA (Acts 278, πολι Aacala [Aacea WH, 
after B]: πτολις aAacca [A], Aaccaia [N*]. Aaicca 
[86], Aacia [minusc. ap. Ti.]; Vg. 7rHwazassa [tol 
THALASSIA ; codd, ap. Lachm. 7THA4ASLASS4, OT THAS 
SALA]). From Acts we learn that it was ‘near’ (ἐγγύς) 
Fair Havens, and the configuration of the coast there- 
abouts restricts us to the N. or the E. There was prob- 
ably frequent communication between the town and 
Paul's ship, which lay for ‘ much time’ at FAIR HAVENS 
{g.v.). The ruins of Lasea were discovered, apparently, 
by Captain Spratt, in 1853. They were first examined 
and described by the Rev. G. Brown in 1856. The site 
lies about a mile NE. of Cape Zeox(d)a (= Λέοντα), a 
promontory resembling a Zen couchant, 4 or 5 m. E. 
of Fair Havens. According to Mr, Brown, the peas- 
ants still call the place Zasea. This position agrees 
with that given to a place called Zisia, which in the 
Peutinger Tables is stated to be 16 m. from Gortyna 
{sce Hoeck, Axefa 144r, but cp Winer, $ 5, n. 55). 
The true name, according to Bursian {Geogr. 2567), îs 
Alassa, and the place is identical with the ‘AXal of the 
Stadiasmus Med, 322, and the A/os or Lasos of Pliny 
(ZV4x2); but Bursian is in error in identifying the 
remains near Cape Zeorda as those of Leben, one of 
the ports of Gortyna (Strabo 478}, and in putting Lasea 
on the islet now called 72405 which lies close to the 
coast a little to the NE. of Fair Havens, 


1 Lazwaward, of Pers. origin, whence also our “azure 
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See James Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, qth ed. 
82, 208) with map ; Falkener in Mus. ey Class, Ant. 1852, Sept. 
®. 287. For coins with legend Θαλασσεων, cp Head, /Hisf. 
Num. 386. W.J. W. 


LASHA (tb, pausal form; Aaca [EL]: Aaca 


i 


[A]}. or rather Lesha, a frontier city of Canaan (i.e, oh 
the W. side of the Jordan), Gen. 1019. Jerome {Quest 
in lib. Gen.) and the Targum identify it with Ca/lirrhoe, 
a place famous for its hot springs, néar the Wddy Zergà 
Main, on the E. side of the Dead Sea (see Seetzen's 
account in Ritter, £rd4de, 155757). The situation 
of Callirrhoe, however, is unsuitable. Halévy proposes 
to read 23 2a5Gn, which is used in Josh. 152 of the 
southern end of the Dead Sea (Reckerches bibligues, 8164); 
but the article would în this case be indispensable, Sey- 
bold {Z4TW, 1896, p. 318 22) actually identifies Lesha 
with Zoar (also called Bela), which, as the southern point 
of the Pentapolis, seems to him to be naturally expected 
in such a context. Wellhausen (CZ 15) maintains that 
we should read pgb, Lesham τ the letters p and Ὁ have 
a close resemblance în their Palmyrene form. In this 
case, the ‘border of the Canaanites' is given thus— from 
Sidon to Gaza, from Gaza to the Dead Sea, and from 
the Dead Sea to Lesham—i.e., Dan (cp LESHEM). 
Most probably, however, the original text referred to 
the Kenites or Kennizzites {not to the Canaanites}, and 
the ‘border’ was drawn from Missur (not ' Zidon') to 
Gerar and Gaza (?), and in the direction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah as far as Eshcol (?}—.e., perhaps Halisah. 
τ Κις. 
LASHARON, RV Lassharon (insb; της ἀρὼκ (?) 
[Β], om. A, λεοδρων [1}}, ἃ royal city of Canaan, 
mentioned with Aphek, Josh. 1218 (EV). DD, ‘king 
{of),' before ΠΕΣ is, however, probably an interpola- 
tion; it is not represented in @. Thus the true sense 
will be, ‘the king of Aphek in the (plain of) Sharon” 
(see APHEK). Those who retain the MT suggest that 
Lasharon may be the modern Sarona [SW. of Tiberias. 
Kautzsch, 775, renders MT ‘the king of Sharon." 
Observe, however (1) that jingò 34» should mean gram- 
matically ‘one of the kings of Sharon' (see Ges.-Kau. 
$ r29c), and (2) that Saròna, as a place-name, is 
probably a /afe echo of the older name of a district 
(see SHARON, 2). € in Josh. 129-24, gives twenty-nine 
kings, MT thirty-one. It is more likely that the 
original writer made thirty.] W. RS. 


LASTHENES (Aacgen[e] dat. [ARV], της [Jos.]}. 
the minister of Demetrius II. Nicator (see DEMETRIUS, 
2), who was ordered to lighten the fiscal burdens of the 
Jews. A copy of the order was also forwarded to 
Jonathan the Maccabee (see MACCABEES i, $ 5), and 
appearsin 1 Macc. 1130 7 în a form closely akîn to that 
in Josephus 4r4 xiii. 49 [88 126-130]).! From Josephus 
(Ant. xii. 43) it would seem that Lasthenes was a Cretan 
who had raised a number of mercenaries (cp CRETE, col. 
955) with which Demetrius had been able to commence 
his conquest of Syria. The honorific titles bestowed 
upon him în 1 Μδοο. 113. " (συγγενής, πατήρ: see 
Cousin, FATHER) testify to his high position, which 
{compare 10 69 74} may have been that of governor of 
Ccelesyria, or grand vizier of the kingdom {cp Camb, 
Bib. ad /oc.). Later, when quietness had been gained, 
the whole of the army of Demetrius was disbanded 
{probably at the instigation of Lasthenes) with the 
exception of the ‘foreign forces from the isles of the 
gentiles’ (1138)? a circumstance which gave rise to 
widespread dissatisfaction ; see, further, ANTIOCHUS 4; 
‘TRYPHON. 

1 The most noteworthy differences are (2) v. 37, ἐν ὄρει τῷ 
ἁγίῳ as compared with the pieferable τοῦ ἁγίου ἱεροῦ [Jos. $ 128] 
— 3per apparenily a corruptien of ἑερῷ, and (6) v. 38, αἱ δυνάμεις 
αἱ ἀπὸ τῶν πατέρων as against στρατιωτῶν [Jos. $ r30]-the 
reading of Macc. being apparently a doublet with s*wmix read 
for vminlas (as in 1072 [see Maccazers, First, $ 3 end]), 


2 Jos. $ 129, no doubt correctly, οἱ « . ἐκ Κρήτης. 
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LATCHET (Fb, Is.527: Imac, Mk. 17etc.). See 
SHOES. 


LATIN (pewmaicti) In. 1920. See ROMAN EMPIRE, 


LATTICE. Although the manufacture and use of 
glass (more particularly for ornamental purposes) was 
1. Use known to the civilisations of the East from 
and form. 2e earliest times (see GLASS, $ 1), we are 
" without evidence of the employment of 
glass-panes in the construction of windows. Indeed, no 
openings such as windows were at any time common— 
a fact which finds sufficient explanation in climatic con- 
siderations. In Assyria and Babylonia, to avoid open- 
ings of any kind in the outer walls, the ancient architects 
used doorways reaching to ten or more feet în height, 
which were intended to light and ventilate the rooms as 
well as to facilitate the movements of their inhabitants 
(Piace, Nizive, 1313, see Per.-Chip., Axt in Chald. 
11867). In Egypt, again, the openings were small 
but admitted of being ‘closed with folding valves, 
secured, . . with a bolt or bar, and ornamented with 
carved panels or coloured devices’ (Wilk. Axe. Ἐφ. 1363, 
cp illustr. p. 362, fig. 132). Of the construction of the 
house among the ancient Hebrews we know but litile 
(see House); the etymology, however, of some of the 
terms employed for certain parts! suggests constructions 
oflattice work, such as have happily not yet disappeared,? 
At the present day the windows looking out towards 
the street are small, closely barred, and at a consider- 
able height from the ground. In the olden times 
these windows seem to have looked over the street, 
and in the case of houses built upon the city-wall 
offered an easy escape into the surrounding country {cp 
Josh. 215 2 Mace, 319). Cp House, 8 2. 

The OT words correctly rendered in EV ‘lattice’ or ‘ window* 
are four, to which MIND, 20642344 (EV ‘light’ 
—i.e., light-opening, window) in 1 K.74£ 
may be acided. Of three other words (nos. 5.7) 
AV mistakes the meaning. 

(©) ng18, 'ἄνμόδαλ (cp Ar. ’araba, ‘to tie [a knot]"), EV 
*window,' used of the latticed openings of a dove-cote (15, 608 
Veloa[elos [BRA. etc.]), of the sluices of the sky (Gen. 7 rr, etc, 
καταρρακτης [in 15. 2418 0vpis]), and metaphorically of the eyes 
(Eccl. 133 by). On Hos. 183 (ramvosoga [AQ*]} δακρνων [8] 
comes from arpidwv [Compl.}-i.e., 138; EV ‘chimney’), sce 
Coar, ἢ 3. 

©) jî5N, 4allon, θυρίς, EV ‘window," Gen. 268 Josh. 3 τα 
Judg.528 Jer. 2214 (where read ynbn with Mich., Hi., etc.), 
not necessarily a mere opening (+5n, to bore, perforate), since 
2 Κ.18 17 shows that it could be opened and shut, but'probably 
an opening provided with a movable covering of lattice-work 
13 ‘lattice,’ Judg. 5.288 Pr. 76 (where AV “casement 1). 
snibm ma, 1K.64 is very probably the 422 4iZZini, ‘place of 
openings' or fortified portico, an architectural expression used 
by Sargon (A%ors. 161/, cp ΑΒ 3 48) asa W. Palestinian term 
for det appati (see Fortress, col, 1557, and references in Muss- 
Arn., Ass. HWB s.v. zilani). In1 K. dc. '‘n'23 seems to be 
identical with or possibly a portion of the Dx inv. 3. 

(9 DIM (PL), ῥάρενα ξένε, Ct 29, cp RIM in Tgg. for pin. 

(4) 199 (PL), Aaunvin, Dan. 6 το [11], Aramaic. 

To these AV adds 

(3) nbinw (pl), ἐενεσίδέλ, 15. 5418; but see BATTLEMENT, 
FORTRESS, col. 1557 #. 1. 

© NRE, #ekeph, 1 ΚΤ 5 (cp D'DPY 6475), a difficult word 
which seems rather to denote a cross-beam (RVmg. ‘with 
beams”); and 

Ὁ nai, φδλαν, Gen. 6 16 (in P's description of the ark). AV 
may be nearly right though, în spite of the support given to the 
rendering ‘opening for light‘ by Tg., Pesh., Vulg., etc., many 
scholars now render ‘roof'—e.g., RVmg., Budde, and Ball; 
Ges.-Buhl and others who compare Ar. σαν, Ass. βόγτ (in Am. 


2. Hebrew 
names, 


1 n99P, ‘lattice,’ 2 K. 12, δικτυωτός [BLI, δίκτυον [A], see 
Net, 5; and 2998 (only in plur., except în Hos.133), sce 
above (1). 

2 See Baed.(8} xli, One must go to the more remote parts of 
Arabia to escape from glass window.panes altogether (Doughty, 
Ar. Des. 1285), 

8 Onetymology, cp Moore /udg. ad doc. In Judg. τοξικόν [Β], 
δικτυωτή [ALI 
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Tab. giro), ‘back.’ It is doubtful, however, whether this 
comparison is legitimate. (4) The meaning of the Heb. root 
“ng “m, ‘to shine,’ is well-established. (6) Jensen more safely 
connects Ass. séru with ἽΜΙΣ, ‘neck' (oszzeZ 28, n. 1); and 
(Ὁ there is no support for a word like ‘ny, ‘roof,’ în the 
Babylonian Deluge-story. has ἐπισυνάγων, which is not a 
rendering of Ἴ3Σ (Schleusner, Ball, and others) but a corruption 
of καπνοδοχήν.  Josephus (442. i. 82) mentions a roof (ὄροφος), 
but is silent about the window, which in fact seems to be 
usually passed over in the accounts of the ark contained in the 
various deluge-legends (see DELUGE, $ 20, #. 5), though, to be 
sure, J incidentally refers to a ‘window.’1 For RV's rend. 
‘light’ £e., a great lighi-opening, cp Symm., διαφανές. [On 
the whole it may be best to read 328 (cp (δ, reading as above). 
Pasek in MT warns us to criticise the text, Cp PSZA 23141. 
] 


ΤΑΥΕΝ.3 Solomon's temple (see TEMPLE), besides 

its sea of bronze (see SEA, MOLTEN), had also ten 
ν bronze lavers 3; see PoT, and οἱ 

1. In Kings. Ò rs (hl p 

CoatLs, 8 3, FURNACE, $ 1 [2]; λουτήρ 
&, but in Kings χυτρόκαυλος [AL-oy]; Vg. /a8r27,3 
but four times /z/er, once /edes, and twice corche). The 
passage in 1 K. (727-39)£ is evidently in great confusion; 
and but little help in the elucidation of the wholly inade- 
quate details in ΜΤ' 5 description can be obtained either 
from (5 (713) or from Josephus (4x2 viii. 36). The 
figures in Stade (6 7171 338 3404}, Nowack (474 243 £), 
and Benzinger (#74 2527; Aòn. 49) may assist vague 
conjecture as to what may have been the appearance of 
structures which obviously none of the describers had 
ever seen. 

Fresh light, however, has been thrown on the whole passage 
(1 Ki. 7 27-39) by Stade's new discussion in Ζ, 7} 81 (1901), 
pp. 145-192, mainly through discoveries of bronze chariots in 
Cyprus, The ‘undersetters' (ΕΥ̓ for non3) and the ‘stays’ 
(511 are now intelligible, and so too is the construction of the 
*mouths'of the ‘lavers.’ Klostermann's excision of vv. 34-36 
is found to be inadequate to the explanation of the present state 
of the text, which has arisen by the interweaving of two parallel 
accounts, 

1. Of the lavers themselves all we are totd îs that they were of 
bronze, four cubits (six feet) in diameter, and that they had a 
cubic capacity of forty baths (90,000 cubic in., 52 cubic ft.). 
Thus they must have been about 2 ft. in depth and when filled 
with water their contents alone (325 gallons) must have weighed 
about τὰ tons5 6 

2. Each laver with iîts foot rested on a ‘base.’ Of these 
‘bases' (misit, »πέξδηιδέά; μεχωνωθ; dases) also we have no 
sutisfactory description. Each of them was four (δ, Jos., five) 
cubits fong, four (Jos., five) cubits broad, and three (©; Jos., six) 
cubits high. Each consisted of mupn(wrisgerati; συγκλειστόν, 
συγκλείσματα) and pv3by (Flabbim; ἐξεχόμενα); but how these 
words should be rendered is quite uncertain.8 Benzinger argues 
with some plausibility that the #/22552 were the primary 
elements in the quadrilateral structure, and the #175940/4 only 
secondary. The mzsgératà were decorated with lions, oxen, 
and cherubim. 

3. Each base rested on solid brazen wheels τῇ cubits in 
diameter ; theaxles of these wheels moved in y442t4— hands’ or 
‘stays'—which projected from the lower part of the base and 
were of the same piece with it. 


4. The ten lavers as described in Kings were ranged 
five on the right side and five on the left side of the house 
facing eastward. According to 2 K.1617 king Ahaz 
{see Benzinger) cut up the γηδέσασία and removed the 
misgtròth. Presumably if the lavers themselves re- 
mained they stood at a lower elevation than formerly. 
Perhaps, however, the bases were renewed, since they 
are said to have been broken in pieces by the army 


1 InJ the words for ‘window and ‘roof’ are ἤδη (Gen. 86) 


and nD50 (‘covering'8 13) respectively. Mr. S. A. Cook sug. 
gests that 6 16 may contain the statement that openings were to 
he made upon the first, second, and third storiese.g., TIID 
n bea AI 
ΜΞ, cp Josh. 128 Jer. 51 56 Ezek. 4125, etc. 

2 Fr. davoir, Lat. lavatorium, 

3 Le, lavabrisa. 

4 Contrast the bare notice in 2 Ch. 414, 

5 Josephus, however (τεῦ. vili. 36, $ 85), makes them 4 cubits 
(6 [1 in depth, and thus of much larger capacity. 

6 See for example Vg. of τ. 28 /: “et ipsum opus basium 
interasile erat et sculpture inter Junciuras, et inter coronulas 
et plectas leones,” etc 


#2. For the anticipatory pronomina! suffix in 
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of Nebuchadrezzar (2 K. 2513 16=Jer. 521720;? cp Jer. 
2719). What their function was is not stated in MT. 
Josephus, who must at least have known the arrange- 
ments of the temple of his own day, says that the lavers 
were ‘for cleansing the entrails of the animals sacrificed, 
and also their feet (9). 

On the probable mythological significance of the 
lavers, see SEA [MOLTEN]. 

The laver (Jos. 4x2 ili. 63 περιρραντηριον) of Ex. 
8018 28 3516 388 3939 40711, Lev. 811 (all P) stood on 

2. Imp, its ‘foot'(j3, © βάσις, Jos. κρηπίς ; dass) 

᾿ "between the door of the tabernacle and the 
altar. The laver belongs wholly to one of the later 
strata of P. {See Dr. /r2r0d.0!, 38; Addis, Doc. Hex. 
2276, etc., and the Oxf. Hex.) 115 dimensions or shape 
are nowhere stated ; it is said {Ex. 388} to have been 
made out of the mirrors of the women (a very late 
Haggadic addition, thinks Wellhausen), and its use was 
for Aaron and his sons to wash their hands and feet 
therein when they entered the tabernacle. 

‘When we compare the account ofthe tabernacle în P with the 
(very late) description of Solomon's temple in 1 K. it seems 
curious that the laver and its bases should be left undescribed in 
ῬῚ the case is reversed with the golden candlestick : perhaps we 
may conclude that the laver and the candlestick were one. 
Moreover, it may be worth noting that the use of only one laver 
in P when contrasted with the ἕξ in 1 K. finds an analogy in the 
Canpirstick [9.v., $ 1]. See further ScaFFOLD. —_ 

(See Obnefalsch-Richter, Aypr0s, Taf, 184; also his notes on 
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Law and custom ( τ), 
Effect of settlement ($ 4.1). 
Written laws (86 4-6). 

Oral law (8 7). Bibliography ($ 19). 

Law is, originally, custom. As has been already 
shown under GOVERNMENT (esp. ὃ 9), the old tribal 
system knew no legislative authority, no 

τ μὰν and persons holding superior power whose 

custom. viti and command were looked upon as 
law or as constituting right. ‘This does not, however, 
imply a condition of arbitrary lawlessness; on the 
contrary, tribal custom formed a law and a right of 
the most binding character. Its authority was much 
more powerful than that established by any mere 
popular custom in modern society. To break loose 
from tribal custom was, practically, to renounce the 
family and tribal connection altogether; any gross 
infraction of that custom was necessarily followed by 
expulsion from the tribe and deprivation of all legal 
right and protection. Further, it is to be remembered 
that in virtue of the intimate relation between the tribe 
and its god, every tribal custom is at the same time a 
religious custom—z.e., compliance with it is looked 
upon as a duty to the divinity by whom the custom is 
upheld. This was felt perhaps more keenly in Israel, 
than amongst other peoplesj law and righteous- 
ness were the special concern of Vahwè; in his name 
justice was dispensed and to him were all legal ordin- 
ances referred. To a certain extent also Yahwè was the 
ereator of the law. Through bis servants the priests, 
he gave his ‘ decisions' (mita, 425444), which were to a 
large degree instructions on points of right. Such a 
divine utterance naturally becomes a law, in accord. 
ance with which other cases of the same kind are 
afterwards decided, When viewed in this light the 
fact —to cur modern ideas so surprising — that all 
violations of religious observance are looked upon 
as crimes against the law and as ranking in the same 
category with civil offences, becomes intelligible. The 
worship of the tribal god forms a part, by no means 
the least important part, of the tribal custom; no dis- 
tinetion between worship and other integra! parts of tribal 
custom is perceived, 

In this connection we must, bear in mind that even before 
the monarchy Israel had attained a certain degree of unity 


Administration (88 8.10). 

Punishment (88 11-13). 

Private law [property, etc.] 8 
1 


1 The reference in Jer. 52 τὸ to the twelve brasen bulls under 
the bases is apparently due to a confusion with the ‘sca." 
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in matters of law; not în the sense that it possessed a written 
law common to all the tribes, or a uniform organisation for the 
pronouncing of legal judgments, but in the sense that along 
Trich a common god it had a community of custom and of feeling 
in matters of law, This community of feeling can be traced back 
very far; ‘it îs not so done in Israel,’ and ἡ folly in Israel, which 
Sught not to be done, are proverbial expressions reaching back to 
quite early times (Gen. 347 Josh.7 15 Judg. 1923 20 τὸ α ὃ. 18 χα). 


The settlement in Western Palestine, so important in 
all respects, was peculiarly important in its effect on the 


development of law. From the 
f ὦ δμῶες | nature of the case the law had to 
ΣΝ I Life. O be greatly extended, ‘The new cir- 


cumstancesraised new legal problems. 
For one thing, the conception of private property has 
for peasants settied on the land a significance quite 
different from that which it  possesses for nomads. 
Property with the Bedouin is uncertain ; it may be gained 
and lost in a night; for peasants a certain security of 
ownership is indispensable. Again, with the settlement 
on the land a certain differentiation of ranks and classes 
became inevitable. 

To the Bedouin social distinctions în our sense of the word 
are unknown ; within the tribe all are ‘brothers'; no one is 


master and no one is servant. Life in village and town scon 
brings with it great distinctions.‘ Rich' and ‘poor’ become 


“higl' and ‘low, and the protection of the poor and of the alien 
becomes a pressing task for the new system of law. 


To these considerations it has to be added that, by 
the settlement, the bonds of clanship came to be 
gradually loosened, and their place taken, so far, by 
local unions (see GOVERNMENT, $ 15); upon this there 
naturally followed a weakening of the power which tribal 
custom had exercised through the family. The individual 
was not so dependent on the community ; he could with 
greater case break loose from the restraints of custom, 
A certain relaxation of discipline began to make itself 
felt. The later view, therefore, which characterised the 
period of the judges as one of lawlessness (Judg. 176 etc.) 
is partly correct. Custom had lost its old power and 
required the support of some external authority. 

The first step towards meeting this requirement was 
when, by the settlement, the heads of clans and com- 

3. Fixed munities (see GOVERNMENT, $ 16), gradu- 
«nel ally acquired the character of a superior 

+ authority which could be regarded as having 
been appointed by Yahwè and could thus come forward 
with a claim to legal powers. Their judicial utterances 
had no longer merely a moral authority; they had 
behind them the weight of the whole community, which 
was interested in giving them effect. ‘The development 
of a kind of public law was thus possible. In one 
instance at all events this is plainly seen—viz., in the 
case of the penalty for manslaughter. Under the tribal 
system vengeance upon the manslayer is purely the 
affair of the avenger of blood—ie., the family : the 
support of the tribe at large is involved only in cases 
where the slayer belongs to another tribe. In settled 
communities, however, the supreme authority must, 
from a very early date, have begun to recognise it as 
falling within its domain on the one hand to guarantee 
security of life, and, on the other, gradually to displace 
the perilous custom of blood revenge by itself taking 
in hand the punishment of the slayer. 

This advance towards the formation of an outside authority 
was at first by no means an adequate substitute for the un- 
qualified power of custom which it sought to displace, and 
this insufficiency showed the need of fuller political organisation. 
There must be an organisation that would render possible or 
guarantee the development and consistent administration of a 
uniform system of law. 

The monarchy provided a system of uniform common 
law by fumishing a regular tribunal and by supporting 
with its authority the ancient customs and legal practices. 
The king and his officials were no legislators ; in fact 
for a considerable time after the establishment of the 
meonarchy there was no real law at all in the modern 
sense. The judicial decisions of the king and his 
officials were determined simply by the ancient cus- 
tomary practice, and some time, it would seem, passed 
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before even this law was codified, although doubtless 
it may have been common from an early date for single 
legal decrees to be publicly posted up, for example, at 
the sanctuaries. The first attempt at a comprehensive 
collection of legal precepts and a book of laws is prob- 
ably to be found in what is known as the Book of the 
Covenant, dating probably from the ninth_ century 
(Ex. 2024-2319; cp HEXATEUCH, $ 14, LAW LITERA- 
TURE, $$ 6-9). 

A single glance shows that the appearance of the 
Book of the Covenant was not the introduction of a new 
4. Book of the law i the book was a setting down in 

Covenant. writing of long-current legal practices. 

It nowhere enunciates great legal prin- 
ciples, or attempts to exhibit an abstract system of 
law, with a view to its application to concrete cases ; 
it is merely a collection of individual legal decisions. 
Its origin is clear. Either the frequent repetition 
of similar decisions had given rise to an established 
precedent, or a single decision had been given by a 
divine Torah—in either case with the same result, that 
a fixed rule was established. Hence is explained the 
nature and scope of the contents of the collection. 
It deals exclusively with the circumstances and in- 
cidents of every-day life; such matters as the legal 
position of slaves, injuries to life or limb resulting 
from hostility or carelessness, damage to property, 
whether daughter or slave, cattle or crop. The ruling 
principle is still that of the jus falionis. Trade or 
commerce as yet there is none—at least no laws are 
required for its regulation. That ordinances for the 
divine worship and general ethical precepts for the 
humane treatment of widows and strangers should 
also be included and placed on the same level will be 
readily understood after what has been said above ($ 1). 
Stili, a distinction is made between /zs and fas at 
least in so far as the form of decree in the mifpdtim 
fethical and legal) differs from that in the d24arim 
{relating to religion and worship). 

The object of this codification probably was to 
secure a greater degree of uniformity in adjudication 
and punishment. It is matter for surprise that we are 
nowhere informed by whom this collection was intro- 
duced as an official law-book or whether it was ever so 
introduced at all ΠῚ what we are told regarding 
Jehoshaphat's legal reforms (2 Ch. 179) comes from a 
good source, it would be natural to think of him in this 
connection (see Benzinger, Comzz. on 2 Ch. 1797). 
On the other hand, it is also equally possible that 
the Book of the Covenant was never an official law- 
book (like Dt.) at all, that ît was simply a collection 
undertaken privately (perhaps în priestly circles). As 
containing only ancient law and no new enactments, 
such a collection would need no kind of official intro- 
duction but gradually come to be tacitly and universally 
accepted. 

With the law of D the case is different; it was 
brought în as the law of the state by a solemm act in 

the 18th year of Josiah (621 B.c.), 
δ. The law of Di Ven king and people made a del 
<covenant’ pledging themselves to its faithful observ- 
ance (see 2 K, 2317). This accords well with the fact 
that Di claims to be more than a mere compilation of 
the ancient laws ; it comes before us as a new system. 
Though in form and in contents alike it connects itself 
very closely with the Book of the Covenant, its literary 
dependence on it being unmistakable, it nevertheless, 
as a law-book, marks a great advance in comparison 
with the other, inasmuch as it embodies an attempt to 
systematise both the civil and the ecclesiastical law 
under a single point of view, that of the unique relation 
ship of God to his people. The norm for determining 
what is right and what is wrong is no longer merely 
ancient law and custom: the supreme principle îs now 
the demand for holiness. As a consequence, much of 
what has long been established law must disappear ; in 
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the sphere of worship, indeed, the law-book has ex- 
pressiy in view nothing less than a thorough-going 
reform. In spirit the legislation is characterised by its 
humanity ; humanitarian ordinances of all sorts, pro- 
visions for the poor and for servants, for widows and 
orphans, for levites and strangers, have a large place. 

The priestly law in like manner, after the exile, was 
introduced much as D had been (Neh. 8-10). This 

; law aims only at the regulation of 
δ. The Priestly vorship ; law and ethics in the broader 
" sense are purposely left alone; the 
constitution now given to the community everywhere 
presupposes a state organisation and civil rights. It is 
only exceptionally that matters belonging to the domain 
of law properly so called are dealt with, and even in 
these instances that is done only in so far as the 
questions are connected with the hierocratic system of P. 
Within P, the law of holiness (H} forms a separate col- 
lection (Lev. 17-26 and some other isolated precepts ; 
cp HEXATEUCH, 88 16 7, LAW LIFERATURE, $ 15, 
LEVITICUS, 88 13-23), though it does not seem ever to 
ave received separate recognition, but only to have come 
into currency in conjunction with the Priestly Law as 
a whole. As distinguished from P, H includes ethical 
and legal enactments (especially Lev. 19}, which are 
made from the point of view of the holiness of the 
people, as in Dt. {ihe mild humanity of which it also 
shares). 
The #rdk, however, the written and official law, 
related only to a small part of civil life. Alongside of 
it was still left ample room for the play 
7. Oral L&w. cf ancient consuetudinary law. It is 
much to be regretted that in the literature which has 
come down to us we have no codification of this con- 
suetudinary law in the form into which it had developed 
at the time of the introduction of the Priestly Law, and 
in which it is presupposed by that law. For long 
afterwards it continued to be handed down only by oral 
tradition, and even amongst the scribes of a later epoch 
there was still strong reluctance to commit the Atd/achak 
to writing. 

‘The further development of law was the main business of the 
seribes, The /5r@4 continued to be the immovable found. 
ation ; the task that remained was, either by casuistical inter- 
pretation of the written law or by determination of the con. 
suetudinary law, to fill up the blanks of the #3r44 and bring 
into existence new precepts. The law thus arrived at—Pwhich 
in authority soon came to rank alongside of the written fard4— 
was comprehensively termed Ad/#ckak (consuetudinary law). 
As it gained în authority the scribes, though not formally recog- 
nised as lawgivers, gradually came to be such in point ‘of fact. 
The results of their legislative activity are embodied in the 
Mishna, This rests, however, on an older work of the period of 
R. ‘Akiba b. Joseph (circa 110-135 A.D.), under whose influence 
it probably was that the 44/4c444 hitherto only orally handed 
down first came to be codified. From what has been said it will 
be evident that the Mishna may very well contain many frag- 
ments of ancient legal custom, but that it would he hopeless to 
attempt with its help to reconstruct the old consuetudinary 
Hebrew law as this existed (say) in the Persian or in the Grecian 
period.1 (Cp Law LITERATURE, 8 22/5) 

AIl jurisdiction was originally vested in the family. 
The father of a family had unlimited powers of punish- 


inineo ment (Gen. 3824, cp Dt, 21187). With 
8. Judiciary the coalescence of families into clans 
in and tribes (see GOVERNMENT, $ 4) a 


portion of the family jurisdiction neces 
sarily also passed over to the larger group, and was 
thenceforth  exercised by the heads of the clan or 
tribe. ‘The old tradition in Israel was that the elders 
acted also as judges. ΑἹ three variants of the story 
of the appointment of ‘elders’ as judges (Ex. 18137 
Nu. 11167 Dt. 113/) have this feature in common 
that they piace the elders alongside of Moses as his 
helpers in the government of the people—z.e., in pro- 
nouncing judgments (in the gloss Dt.1rs the word is 
quite correctly given as ‘heads of tribes'). The lighter 
cases come up before the elders, whilst Moses reserves 
the graver ones for himself This judicial activity of 


1 On the Rabbis and the Mishna see Schir. GV/ ii., $ 25. 
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the heads of tribes and clans we must, of course, regard, 
not as an innovation, but as an ancient usage. The 
tradition, however, is once more in accordance with the 
facts of the case when, asalongside of and overruling every 
human decision, the deity is regarded as the supreme 
king-judge. The weightiest matters, those namely 
with which human wisdom is unable tp cope, come 
before God ; for Moses dispenses law as the servant and 
the mouth of God—as a priest—upon the basis of divine 
decisions (see above, 8 1}. The people come to him 
to inquire of God and he is their representative before 
God, to whose judgment he submits the case (Ex. 
18 1519) The same conditions continued through 
the later period; alongside of the jurisdiction of the 
tribal heads and of the judiciary officers that of God as 
exercised through the priests was still maintained, 

The entire position otherwise accorded to the elders 
shows that their judicial activity was not the consequence 
merely of an office with which they had been invested. 
Their authority as a whole, and in particular their 
judicial influence, was purely moral. In the main 
therefore we find the same conditions as are even now 
found to prevail among the Bedouins, and so far as the 
present subject is concerned we may safely venture to 
avail ourselves of what we know of these last to supple- 
ment the deficiencies of our information regarding 
ancient Israel, 

Amongst the Bedouîns, also, then, it îs within the competency 
of the sheikh to settle differences ; but his judgment has no 
compelling power : he cannot enforce it against the will of the 
parties and cannot order the slightest punishment upon any 
members of the tribe. The family atone can bring pressure to 
bear on the membei Further, many tribes have, in addition, 
a £agi, as a sort of judge of higher instance for graver cases; 
for this office men distinguished by their keenness of judgment, 
love of justice, and experience in the affairs and customs of the 
tribe, are chosen. As a rule the office of £@g? continues within 
the same family; but even his judgment is not compulsory. 
There is no executive authority provided for carrying it out. If 
în the last resort a problem proves so involved chat not even the 
&ddi is able to solve it, nothing remains but to resort to the 
Judgment of God (cp Burckhardt, θέν, 93.7) 

As already remarked (δ 2), after the settlement these 
elders in their character as heads of the local commun- 
ities (2i4r2 4d'‘7, vyn ‘p1) gradually acquired the powers 
of a governing body {cp GOVERNMENT, $ 16). So far 
as their jurisdiction was concerned, this meant that as 
judges they acquired a certain executive power for 
carrying out their judgments. How soon this develop- 
ment took place, and with what modifications in detail, 
we do not know. Stories like those of the wise woman 
of Tekoa (2 5. 14.4.25) and of the trial of Naboth (1 K. 
218%) prove the fact, at least for the period of the 
earlier monarchy. Dt. knows of the ‘elders’ as an 
organised judicial institution. From the manner in 
which the function of judging is assigned to them in 
certain cases, it is clearly evident that the elders also had 
executive powers (cp esp. Dt. 1912 2127 22:57). In 
this executive capacity they act as representing the 
entire body of the citizens ; this finds expression, in the 
case of death-penalty, in the fact that it is for the entire 
community to carry out the sentence (Dt. 177). A 
solitary exception is made in the punishment of murder ; 
even long after the unrestricted right of private revenge 
had been abolished, and trial of crimes against life had 
been brought within the competency of the regular 
courts, there survived ἃ relic of the ancient deeply- 
rooted custom which gave the avenger of blood the 
right of personally carrying cut the death sentence on 
the murderer (Dt. 1912). 

(a) £/ders.—By inference from these facts we may 
safely conclude that the judges presupposed by the 
9. Judges. Book of the Covenant were in the first 

i “ instance the elders of the different localities 
—all the more so as the judicial competency of these 
elders must in the earlier times have been still more 
extensive than when the Book of the Covenani was 
written. Singularly enough, the Book gives no sort of 
indication of the composition of the tribunal, the forms 
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of process, and so forth—in this case also merely taking 
for granted the continuance of long-established custom, 

It may be permissible to hazard the conjecture that in con- 
nection with that dependent relation in which sometimes the 
rural districts stood to the larger or metropolitan cities, the 
jurisdiction of the city would extend also over its ‘daughters’ 
{EV ‘suburbs’ ; cp Nu. 21 25 32 42 Josh, 1323281711 Judg. 11 26), 

As the passages cited above ($ 8) show, the juris- 
diction of the elders continued to subsist under the 
monarchy. 

(B) The King.—Alongside of the jurisdiction of the 
elders, however, and to some extent limiting it, there 
arose the jurisdiction of the king. ‘he king was judge 
par escellence (cp GOVERNMENT, 8 19}. He constituted 
a kind of supreme tribunal to which appeal could be 
made where the judgment of the elders seemed faulty 
(2 S.144 f:). Moreover, it was also open to the litigant 
to resort to the king as first and only judge (2 S. 152 7, 
2 K. 155), especially in difficult cases (τ K. 3167 
Dt. 179, see below [y]). Of this privilege of the king 
some portion passed over to his officers also, who 
administered the law in his name. Unfortunately we 
have nothing to show how the jurisdiction of these 
officers stood related to that of the elders in its details, 
and whether {or how far) its range was limited. The 
same has to be said of the judicial activity of the priests. 
That they continued to possess judicial attributes is 
implied both by the Book of the Covenant and by 
Deuteronomy. Still, on this point an important differ- 
ence between the two books is unmistakable. In 
the Book of the Covenant (Ex. 228[7]), as in the ancient 
consuetudinary law, what is contemplated în cases of 
special perplexity is a divine decision, a torah of God 
to be obtained at the sanctuary ; God was the judge. 

(y) The Priests,—In Dt. on the other hand (179f 
1915) ‘the priests, the levites,’ as judicial officers con- 
stitute a sort of spiritual college of justice : the cause is 
not decided by means of an oracle or divine judgment ; 
the priests carefully investigate the case’ just like 
other judges. The studious care with which the 
sanctity of their judicial decisions is emphasised (17107) 
warrants the conjecture that the change is to be at- 
tributed to 1), especially as, throughout, we are left with 
the impression that D has it in view to enlarge the juris- 
diction of the priests as widely as possible, at the 
expense of that of the elders. The elders retain 
within their competency only a limited class of offences. 

The offences in question are merely such matters as affect în 
the first instance only the family——a son’s disohedience (2118 75), 
slander spoken against a wife (2213 7), declinature of a levitate 
marriage (2577), manslaughter, and blood-revenge (19112, 
2117) Into the last-cited passage (215) 8. later hand has 
introduced the priests as also taking part in the proceed- 
ings: ‘for them Yahwè thy God has chosen to minister unto 
him, and to bless in the name of Yahwè ; and according to their 
wotd shall every controversy and every stroke be'—an interpo- 
lation which clearly shows in what direction lay the tendency 
of this legislation and its subsequent development. That this 
studious effort on the one side was viewed on the other with 
little favour is shown by the fact that in the central ordinance 
relating to the judicial function of priests (178,7) ‘the judge' 
is by an interpolation placed on a level with the priests. The 
simplest explanation is that it is the king who is intended here 
and that the object was to save his supreme judicial authority 
as against the pretensions of the Jerusalem priesthood (cp the 
quite analogous interpolation of the judges in 1917,/). 

The Chronicler carries back to Jehoshaphat the 
establishment of a supreme court of justice in Jerusalem 
and the appointment of professional judges in all the 
cities (2 Ch. 194-11). 

Though not absolutely incredible, the statement is rendered 
(to say the least) somewhat improbable by the fact that in 
this supreme court the high priest is represented as_hav 
ing the presidency in all spiritual, and the ‘prince of the house 
of Judah” în all secular, causes (see Benzinger, Conzer, on 2 Ch. 
194). Apart from this, however, Dt. certainly seems to know 
of the existence of the professional judges in the various cities 
06187) 

Ezekiel and P continue to advance logically along the 
line laid down in D. In Ezekiel's ideal future state, in 
which the king is but a shadowy figure almost entirely 
divested of royal functions, judicial attributes are wholly 
assigned to the priests (Izek. 4424), ‘That P also 
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assigns the administration of the law, not to the secular 
authority but to the priests, is clear from the representa» 
tion of Chronicles according to which even David had 
appointed 6000 lévites as judges {1 Ch. 234, 2629). 
‘This theory, however, was never fully carried out. 

In Ezra's time we meet, in the provincial towns, with pro» 
fessional judges who are drawn not from the priesthood but ἦσαι 
the ranks οἵ the city elders (Ezra 725, 1014). There were 
similar local courts throughout the couniry during the Greek 
and Roman periods (Judith 616 etc.j Jos. Δ. ii, 241; SAMI 
μὰ 104, SItà 13, δαπᾶ. 114; in Mt,522 1017 Mk, 189, itisto 
these local synedria that reference îs made). In localities of 
minor importance it was certainly by the council of the elders 
(cp Lk.73), the βουλή, that judicial functions were exercised (cp 

0s., £.c-); in the large towns no doubt there may also have 

een, over and above, special courts. In later times the rule 
was that the smallest local tribunal had seven members (cp 
GovernWenT, $ 31; also Schirer, G//2133/). In large 
centres there were courts with as many as twenty-thtee members ; 
but in these, in certain cases (such as actions for debe, theft, 
bodilyi injury, etc.) three judges formed a quorum (Sex%. 1'1, 2, 3; 

27). In certain cases priests had to be called in as judges 
(Sa1h.13). Οἱ the great Sanhedrin and its jurisdiction see 
GoverNMENT, $ 31. 

Tudicial procedure was at all times exceedingly simple. 
In an open place (Judg.45 τ 8. 226), or under the 

τον Shadow of the city gate, the judges took 
10, Tudicial their seat (Dt. 2119 225 257 Am. Brass 

Ρ * Ru. 41, etc.) In Jerusalem Solomon 
erected a ‘porch,’ or hall, of judgment, for his own 
royal court of justice (xp51 nb, 1 K. 7.7). Piaintiff 
and defendant appeared personally, each for his own 
case (Dt. 175 2120 251); on a charge being made 
the judge could call for the appearance of the accused 
(Dt 258). Such an institution as that of a public 
prosecutor was unknown ; the state or the community 
in no case overstepped its judicial functions. In every 
case it was for the aggrieved or injured person to bring 
forward his complaint if he desired satisfaction. He 
also had it in his choice, however, to resort to the 
method of private arrangement, and refrain from coming 
before the court; in this event, the matter was at an 
end, for no one else had an interest in bringing it into 
court. ‘When there is no complainant there is no judge. 
The ‘daysman' is mentioned only in Job 9,33 (ma). 

The proceedings were as a rule by word of mouth, 
though in later times written accusations also seem to 
have been known (Job 31357). The chief method of 
proof was by the testimony of witnesses. The father, 
indeed, who brought a stubborn and rebellious son 
before the judge needed no such support (Dt. 21:87); 
but in all other cases the law invariably demanded the 
concurrent testimony of at least two persons; on the 
word of only one witness a crime could in no circum- 
stances be held as proven, still less any death-sentence 
pronounced (Dt. 176 1915 Nu. 3530 Mk. 14567 
Mt. 2660). According to Talmudic law (.S4e82'ot# 308 ; 
Babî Kamma 88a; cp Jos. Ant. ἵν. 815} only free 
men of full age were capable of bearing witness ; women 
and slaves were incapacitated1—a rule, doubtless, in ac- 
cordance with ancient custom, although the OT is silent 
on the subject. Whether the adjuration of witnesses 
which is alluded to in general terms în P (Lev. 51) was 
an ancient practice, we cannot say. Α false witness was 
punished, according to the jus fa/ionis, by the infliction 
of the precise kind of evil he had intended to bring 
upon his victim by his falsehood (Dt. 19187) The 
warnings so frequently repeated (as in Ex. 231 2016), 
such stories as that of Naboth (x K. 21), and the 
remonstrances of the prophets, show that the evil of false 
testimony was by no means rare. 

Where, from the nature of the case, witnesses were not to be 
had, the accused was put upon his vath (Ex. 226-11 [7-12])). In 
specially obscure cases God was looked to for the discovery of 
the guilty party (Ex. 2257) 8. Mes Josh.714). The only 
trace remaining in the later law of a divine ordeal (see 

EALOUSY, TRIAL. OF)is in the case of a wife accused of adultery 


Nu.5:1/). Torture, as a means of obtaining confessions, 
was not employed; the Herodian dynasty--by whom ît was 


«employed frcely—scem to have been the first to bring ît into 


use (Jos. 87 i. 30 2-5). 
Judgment, in the earlier times pronounced orally, but 
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Jater occasionally given in writing (Job 1326), was as a 
rule carried out forthwith in presence of the judge 
(Dt, 2218 232}; in case of a capital sentence the 
witnesses were required to be the first to set about its 
execution, and the whole commumty was expected τὸ 
take an active part (Dt. 177). 

Though in the paragraphs that follow, the various 
laws are arranged according to their substance, it must 
from the outset be clearly borne in mind that the 
ancient law of the Hebrews does not admit of close 
correlation with the Roman or with the modern systems 
based on the Roman, and in particular that the sharp 
distinction between penal and private Jaw by which 
these last were characterised does not admit of being 
transferred to the former. One of the most striking 
illustrations of this is to be found in the manner in 
which theft is regarded by Hebrew law. 

In Hebrew law the dominant principle is the Jus 
talionis—'an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a_t00th" 

(ἔχ, 2124) To understand this 
gi properly, it has to be'borne in mind 
“ that, in the earliest stage of de- 
velopment which has been described above, a principle 
of this kind had its applicability not as a norm for 
penalties τὸ be judicially inflicted, but only as regulative 
of private vengeance. It is for the individual himself 
to pursue his rights ; by universal custom he is entitled 
to do to the aggressor exactly what the aggressor has 
done to him. In particular, in the most serious case of 
all, that of murder, the blood-relation not only has the 
right, but is under the sacred duty, to avenge the deed. 
In savage stages of society the demand for vengeance 
ìs held to be the most righteous and sacred of all 
feelings; the man who does not exact vengeance is 
devoid of honour. 

An unqualified /ws faZionis makes endless every affair 
where it has once been introduced, ‘This appears most 
clearly in blood-revenge. Naturally, therefore, in the 
early stage of legal development now under considera- 
tion, when the affair is held to concern private in- 
dividuals only, the injured party has also the right to 
come to some other arrangement with the aggressor 
and accept compensation in the shape of money or its 
equivalent {cp the law of the Twelve Tables: st mem 
brum ruit, ni cum eo paicit talio esto). It was a great 
forward step which the Israelites made —doubtless 
before they took possession of western Palestine—when 
compensation of this kind was allowed to take the 
place of revenge pure and simple. In doing so 
they took the most essential first step towards the 
substitution of public criminal law for private revenge. 
Compensation cannot for long withdraw itself from the 
control of general custom, and then there gradually 
comes into existence a certain definite scale in accord- 
ance with which such matters are adjusted (cp Ex. 21 ze). 
At an early period Hebrew custom seems to have 
demanded such n mode of settlement for every kind of 
bodily injury (Ex. 2118); but the earlier usage did not 
sanction the acceptance of blood-wit, except in the one 
case of accidental homicide (Ex. 21 30). 

Pena! law, in the strict sense of the expression, 
constitutes a third stage, its distinciive feature being 
that the duty of revenge is taken over from the in- 
dividual by society at large, Revenge now becomes 
punishment, that which regulates it is the general interest 
of the community at large. Custom, and afterwards 
statute, determine the kind and measure of the penalty ; 
the leaders of the society, the constituted authorities, 
take in hand the duty of seeing it carried out. 

In the ancient Hebrew view of the matter, however, 
the object of punishment is not completely attained, 
even when the ideas of retribution and of compensation 
have found expression Grave crimes, and specially 
murder, defile the land; the guilt lies upon the entire 
people (cp 2 S. 21 24). The blood of the slayer alone 
can appease the divine wrath and cleanse the land 
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{Νὰ 3533; cp 2 S.21). Evil has to be removed from 
the midst of the people by means of punishment (Dt 
1919). 

In close connection with the thought of the transmissibility of 
guilt, îs the idea which makes children, in particular, specially 
liable for the crimes of their fathers. Even the regularly con- 
stituted courts of justice, in specially grave cases, punish 
capitally the children along with their fathers (e K. 926 fosh. 
7 24). Îna special degree is blood-guiltiness hereditary ; if the 
avenger of blood cannot lay hold on the murderer himself, he 
can lay hold on his family. The custom is the same among the 
Bedouins to this day. În legal practice it is not abolished cill 
Dt. (2416). 

In the law the only recognised form of capital 
punishment is by stoning. In such insiances as we 

find in A . ὃ ᾿ 
12. Methods of find in 25.115 2K.10725 Jer. 2623 
ishment, ἰδ’ We are not dealing with punish- 
punishment. ments awarded by a court of law. In 
the priestly law, and doubiless also by ancient custom, 
the death-penalty was enhanced in certain cases by the 
burning or ‘hanging’ (more correctly, impalement) of 
the body, by which the criminal was deprived of the 
privileges of burial (Lev. 2014 219 Dt. 2122; cp Josh. 
725). Dt. here again has a mitigating tendency, en- 
joining, as it does, the burial of the body that has been 
* hanged,' before sundown. 

As to the manner in which stonîng was carried out we have 

no details; it occurred without the city (Lev. 24r4 Nu. 1536 


1K.2l10 ὅπ, etc.); it fell to the witnesses τὸ cast the first stone 
06 177). According to Gen. 9824, execution of the death 
penalty by burning scems also to have been customary in Israel. 


Crucifizion- “erudielissimam teterrimumque supplicium’ (Cic. 
Verr. 5 64)—was first introuced into Palestine by the Romans; 
see, further, Cross, and cp, generally, HANGING. 


The first express mention of beating with rods or 
scourging as a punishment occurs in Dt. (25r-3); but 
unfortunately we are not told what were the cases n 
which the judge was permitted or required to award it, 
except in the single instance described in Dt, 22137 
(unjust charge against a newly-married bride). The 
manner of carrying it out is also described, ‘the judge 
shall cause [the culprit] to lie down, and to be beaten 
before his face' (Dt. 252); not more than forty stripes 
may be given. The later interpreters of the law limited 
the number to ‘forty save one' (2 Cor. 1124, Jos. “πὲ. 
iv. 82123), doubtless so as to avoid a breach of the law 
by an accidental error in reckoning, but perhaps also 
because in the late period there was substituted for the 
rod a three-thonged scourge, with which thirteen strokes 
were given. 

‘The money penalties known to the law are really of 
the nature of compensations, not strictly punishments 
{cp ConriscaTriIon), On the other hand, in 2 Καὶ. 126 
{17}, we read of trespass money and sin money which 
belonged to the priests; but for what offences these 
moneys were to be paid we do not know ; probably they 
were fines for breaches of ritual. 

Of penal restraints upon freedom neither ancient 
consuetudinary law nor written statute knows anything. 
On the other hand, however, we have in the historical 
books frequent mention of imprisonment, stocks and 
‘shackles,’ or ‘collars’ {cp COLLAR, 3), as methods by 
which kings sought to discipline disobedient servants or 
dangerous persons like the prophets (Jer. 202 29 26 
2 Ch. 161018257); and imprisonment certainly appears 
in post-exilic times as a legal form of punishment to be 
awarded by the judge (Ezra 726). See PRISON. 

From the modern point of view it is a striking fact that the 
Hebrew legislation regards no punishments as involving dis- 
grace, In Di. 253 che punishment by beating is expressìy 
restrained within certain limits lest ‘thy brother should seem 
vile unto thee.” The ancient Israelite, lilce the modern Oriental, 
differed entirely from us moderns în his conception of personal 
honour; murder and homicide, adultery and unchastity, false- 
hood and treachery are in his view matters which do not greatly 
affect a man's honour, even when they have been detected and 
punished, 

In details the penal enactments which have been pre- 
served are very meagre and defective. 
18, Degrees al In cases of manslaughter, as we have 

punishment. seen, blood revenge was a sacred duty 
in the olden time, ‘Whoso sheddeth man's blood, 
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by man shall his blood be shed' (Gen. 95 ΚΑ) was at all 
times regarded as a divine principle; the duty of 
blood revenge belongs to the nearest relation, the GOEL 
{g.v.). In principle the right to such revenge is every- 
where recognised also by the law (Dt. 191-13 Nu. 
35 16-21). Still, the transition to a more settled and 
orderly condition of society entailed the result (among 
others), that the superior authority, as soon as there 
began to be such an authority, took blood vengeance also 
into its own hand, and thus converted it into a death 
penalty {2 S. 14477). It would appear, however, that 
in pre-cxilic times it never succeeded in wholly sup- 
pressing private vengeance. ‘The most important re- 
striction of it lay in the distinetion now made between 
murder and manslaughter. Even the Book of the 
Covenant distinguished the case in which a man ‘ came 
presumptuously upon his neighbour to slay him with 
guile,” and that in which he ‘lay not in wait but God 
did deliver him (his adversary} into his hand' (Ex 
21127). It also recognised within certain limits the 
rights of an owner in defending his property (Ex. 222 
[17]). Similarly, in Dt. (1911-13), in a case of violent 
death a man's known hatred of his adversary is taken 
as evidence of murderous intention, Ῥ gives the dis- 
tinctive features of murder with more precision and 
somewhat differently; murder is presumed not only 
where hatred and enmity, or lying in wait, can be 
proved, but also where a lethal weapon has been used 
with fatal effect. From the dangerous character of the 
weapon, murderous intention is inferred (Nu. 35167). 
In the case of murder all forms of the law allow free 
course to blood-revenge, that is to say, the death- 
penalty is ordered, and that with the express injunetion 
that a composition by payment of blood-wit is not to be 
permitted {Nu.353:). The manslayer, on the other. 
hand, enjoys the right of asylnm ; see ASYLUM. 


Inancient times theright of asylum prevailed at every sanctuary 
(Ex. 2114). The abolition by D of the sanctuaries scattered over 
the country made necessary the setting apart of special cities 
οἵ refuge, of which D names three for Judah, P three for E. 
Palestine and W. Palestine respectively (Nu. 86 11,7 Dt. 4411}. 
In the earlier period the right of asylum belonging to the sanc- 
tuaries had doubtless been unlimited, Still, even the Book of the 
Covenant, and afterwards D, assume, what P expressìy ordains 
(Ex. 21 14), that inquiry is to be made whether the case is one of 
murder or of manslaughter. If it îs found to be murder, 
the city of refuge must relentlessly ὁ give tp the murderer to the 
avenger (Ex. 2114 Dt.19 αι Μὲ Nu. 85 11 24). Formanslaughter 
an amnesty at the death of the high priest was introduced in 
post-exilic times (Nu. 3525). Formerly, according to P, there 
was no such relief; if ever the manslayer left the territory 
of the city of refuge, he was at the mercy of the avenger (Nu. 
85325). 

In the case of bodily injuries, also, the law permits 
the application of “2/0 only where intention îs to be 
presumed. In injuries infficted in course of a quarrel, 
for example, the Book of the Covenant provides that 
the aggressor shall only defray the expenses incurred 
and compensate the injured person for his loss of time 
(Ex. 21:87). For another particular case of injury 
which may be met by a fine, see Ex, 2122. 

The enactments relating to certain gross offences 
against morality are characteristic (cp MARRIAGE, $ 2). 
The penalty is death (Lev. 2010 7 Ex. 2218[20]) in eachi 
case, as also for the offence specified in Lev. 2018, In 
cases of adultery the injured husband had at all times 
the right to slay the unfaithful spouse and take venge- 
ance on her seducer. Dt. categorically demands on 
religious grounds the death of both. Only where 
violence can be.presumed is the woman exempted (Dt. 
2225). 

©n the other hand the seduction of an unbetrothed maid was 
regarded as a damage to property, affecting her family, and as 
such was dealt with on the principles of private law (Ex. 22 15 [16] 
Dt. 22 26/). That the father in such a case was at liberty to 
exercise very stringent legal rights is shown by Gen.38. 
According to P (Lev. 21 9) only priests’ daughters were liable τὸ 
punishment—that of death—in these cases. (Cp MAKRIAGE, 
88 4, 6). 

That offences against religion came în the fullest sense 
under the cognisance of the law has been mentioned 
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above (8 1), also the reasons for that being so. Idolatry 
and witchcraft are already made punishable with death 
in the Book of the Covenant (Ex. 221820 [17 19]) In 
this respect Dt. is exceptionally strict; even solicitation 
to the worship of strange gods is a capital offence 
{137-16). Finally, P places every deliberate transgression 
of any religious ordinaace, such as breach of the sabbath, 
or the like, on a level with the crime of blasphemy, 
which carries with it the penalty of being ‘ cut off’ from 
one's people (Lev. 2415). 
To private law belong personal rights and the laws 
affecting property, bonds and obligations, inheritance 
and marriage. Inheritance and marriage 
Ma are deal with elsewhere (seo MARRIAGE 
“ 881, 7, andcp below, ὶ 18). In harmony 
with the unanimous view of the ancient world, only 
the adult free male member of the community capable 
therefore of bearing arms and of carrying out blood 
revenge—was regarded as invested with full legal rights. 
(a) Sons and daughters.—The son not yet grown up 
and the unmarried daughter are completely under the 
power of the father, as also are the married woman and 
the slave. Lists of fully qualified citizens appear to 
have been drawn up from a tolerably early date ; the 
image of the ‘book of life,’ already employed by J (Ex. 
3232; cp Is. 43), would seem to be derived from this 
practice, though express evidence regarding it is not 
forthcoming till later (Jer. 2230 Ezek. 139 Neh. 75 64 
1222 f.). The fact that at a later period the twentieth 
year Was taken as the age of majority and fitness to 
bear arms {Nu.13 Lev. 2737), affords some ground 
for inferring that a similar rule held good for the 
earlier times also; but it must not be forgotten that 
under the patriarchal tribal constitution the indepen- 
dence even of grown-up sons is only relative. ‘The 
original significance of circumeision as an act denoting 
the attainment of the privileges of full age is treated of 
elsewhere (see CIRCUMCISION, $ 5). Women appear 
to have been universally and in every respect regarded 
‘as minors so far as rights of property went; at least, 
apart from female slaves, they hold no property that 
they can deal with as they please, They are incapable 
of bearing testimony before a court of justice (see above, 
ὃ 10). See further FAMILY, MARRIAGE, SLAVERY. 
(3) Strangers and foreigners.—In the case of aliens 
distinction must be made between the gr (1) and the 


mokrî (‘33). (See STRANGER AND SOJoURNER.) The 


word zokrî denotes the alien who stands in no relationship 
of protection towards any Israelite tribe. A person in 
this category would as a rule make but a brief sojourn 
in the land ; in cases when a longer residence was con: 
templated application would naturally be made for 
tribal protection The ro4rî in any case of course 
enjoyed the ordinary rights of hospitality, which means 
a great deal, great sanctity attaching to the rights of 
guests. Apart from this, however, he simply has no 
rights at all (cp Gen. 8115 Job195); the very laws in 
the humane legislation of D which contemplate the case 
of the poor and the depressed in the social scale—the 
law of remission in the seventh year, the law against 
usury, and the like—never once have any application to 
him {Dt. 153 2320[21]). It is quite otherwise, however, 
with the gér—i.e,, the alien to the people or to the tribe 
{for the older period what applies to the people applies 
to the tribe 1) who has been received within the territory 
of one of the tribes or of the nation as a whole, has 
effected a setilement there, and acquired the status of a 
protected person, Such a g7» stood under the protection 
of the tribal god, and enjoyed, among the Hebrews, not 
indeed the full privileges of a citizen, yet, in comparison 
with what was obtainable among other peoples, a high 
degree of immunity and protection. In particular his 
position had this advantage, that ît greatly prepared 


1 A non-Judahite Levite is within the tribe of Judah as much 
a gras is the Canaanite ; cp Judg. 177. 
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the way for complete incorporation with the tribe. In 
the older time he had the right of connubium; it was 
in this way that the Canaanites were gradually absorbed 
{see MARRIAGE, $ 2). 

The children of a marriage between a gér and an Israelitess 
were regarded as entitled to full Israelite privileges (cp 1 Ch. 
217); in the case of the children of an Israelite ‘by a foreign 
wife this was, as might be expected, a matter of course (cp for 
example Boaz and Ruth). It was otherwise, indeed, when the 
case was not that of an alien settling as κῶν in the country or 
marrying into it, but of a foreigner who still maintained the tie 
with his own people and who was followed by his wife to his 
home; Hiram the artificer was regarded as a Tyrian although 
his mother was a Naphtalite ; she had followed her husband to 
his native land and thereby had come under the protection of 
the Tyrians(1 K.713/). The converse case is that of Samson's 
marriage, which, however, has an exceptional character (see 
Kixsinr, $ 8); here the Philistine woman remains în her 
own home and is only visited from time to time by her husband ; 
în such circumstances the children of the union would not have 
been regarded as Israelites (Judg.14151/). 


From what has been said as to the meaning of cir- 
cumcision {see CIRCUMCISION, $ 5) it seems doubtful 
whether uncircumcised g@r72 also had the right of 
connubium. In general, the Book of the Covenant 
enjoined that the gér was not to be treated with violence 
{Ex. 2221 [20] 239), and, as we gather from the context, 
was above ail to be secured, without any partiality, în 
his full rights as a protected stranger before the courts 
of law. On the other hand the g?#r—apart from the 
Canaanites, who naturally formed an exception here— 
was manifestly excluded from the right of acquiring 
heritable property within the territory of the tribes of 
Israel (cp Mic. 25 Is. 2216 Ezek. 4722, where the per- 
mission to do so is brought in as an innovation). 

D renews in a great variety of forms the injunction 
to treat the stranger (who is placed upon a level with 
the Levite, the widow, and the orphan} humanely and 
kindly (1018 1429 244197), to admit him to participa- 
tion in the general gladness at festal times (514 1611 7), 
and not to pervert his right {2417 2719). Just because 
the stranger, as such, occupies an inferior position he 
has a double need for love (1019 26r-r1). On the other 
hand his position in D is altered for the worse in this 
respect that the right of connubium is taken away (Dt. 
717 233[4] 7 Ex. 8415), and undeniably for D the 
gr and stili more the x0477 occupy a lower position 
in the scale of humanity (cp Dt. 1421). In all thisitis 
regarded as a matter of course that the g?r shall in a 
certain sense at least accommodate himself to the religion 
of his protectors (Ex. 2312 2010 Dt. 514 161: 2611 
3112). Still, even in this respect the older times 
demanded but little; he might even keep up his own 
sacra (cp 1 K. 117 1631}; moreover, he need not 
observe the rule witli regard to clean and unclean meats 
(Dt. 1421). 

P carries its demands upon the g#r much farther; he 
is required to shun idolatry, the eating of blood or that 
which is torn, and in general everything that as an 
*abomination’ could defile the Israelite (Lev. 17810 7° 15 
1826 202 Nu. 1910-12; cp Dt. 1421). 

Not only is he obliged to observe the sabbath and permitted 
to share in the feast of the ingathering, he is also under obliga- 
tion to fast with the Israelites on the day of atonement (Lev. 
16 29), may not eat any leaven in the passover week (Ex. 12 1 
the feast itself he is precluded from joining in, unless he 
circumeised), must ΑΝ atonement for all transgressions of the 
law exactly as Israelites do (Nu, 15 14 26 29), and in general keep 


holy the name of Yahwè (Lev. 24 16)—all this in the interests of 
Israel, that there be no sin among the people. 


On the other hand the gér enjoys the fullest protection 
in the eye of the law; not only are the protective in- 
junetions of D renewed (Lev.199 cp 2322 256), but 
also equal rights before the judgment seat are expressly 
secured to him (Lev.2422 Νὰ. 86 15), an essential 
advance on the mere appeal to humanity contained in 
the older laws. The points in which his privileges still 
fall short of those of the full citizen are mainly two: he 
is exclided from the worship properly so-calledt—e.£., 
from the Passover (Ex. 1247 £.), perhaps also from the 
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Feast of Tabernacles (Lev. 234:)—and is denied the 
right of connubium (Ezra91/ 117 1027). 

Both privileges are obtainable only on condition that he re- 
ceives circumcision, that is to say, becomes fally incorporated with 
the commonwealth of Israel (ἔχ. 1247 Nu. 914 Gen.8414). 
Further, the acquisition of landed properiy is tendered impossitie 
to him by the operation of the law of the year of jubilee (see 
below, $ 15). Finally, no g# can own an Israelite slave. Should 
it ever come about that an Israelite comes under the power of a 
gér on account of debt, the latter is bound to treat him not as a 
slave, but as a free labourer, and the relations of the debter 
retaîn at all times the right to redeem him (Lev, 25 47,7). 

Thus the g#7 is by no means treated as on a complete 
equality with the Israelite. 

The laws concerning property, so far as they have 
come down to us, relate to the disposal of real and 
movable estate, borrowing and lending, bonds and 
obligations. 

Buying and selling în ancient Israel were transacted 
in very simple fashion, and the various questions arising 

15. Bu out of error, fraud, or over-reaching 

A VE seldom if ever arose, Israel was not at 
and selling. .;s period a commercial people. 

Certain formalities in the more important transactions 
of buying and selling, especially in the transfer of land, 
became customary and obligatory from an early period. 
The simplest and most ancient of all, doubtless, was 
that which required that the purchase should take place 
in the presence of witnesses {cp Gen. 237-z0). Trans- 
actions of this kind (as of every other kind) might be 
further ratified by cath and gift. 


The first mention of a formal deed of sale occurs in the time 
of Jeremiah (Jer.326/); according to the simplest interpreta- 
tion of the passage it was executed in duplicate, one copy being 
sealed and the other open, both copies being handed over for 
preservation to the custody of a third party (otherwise Stade in 
ZATW 517611885)). Inthe case of such a document witnesses 
and signatures would of course not be lacking. From Jer. 3244 
we can see that in the time of Jeremiah the execution of a 
written deed was usual where transfer of land was concerned. 

Another ancient custom is met with in the Book of 
Ruth (47); the seller gave his shoe to the buyer in 
token of his divesting himself of his right of ownership 
over the object sold. In connection with this is to be 
interpreted the expression in Ps. 608 [10] (cp 1089 [το]}, 
where ‘casting one's shoe’ over a thing signifies the 
act of taking possession (see SHOES, 8 4). 

The same symbolical action came into use (Dt. 259) în cases 
where a levirate marriage was declined—a declinature practically 
equivalent to renunciation of right of inheritance. The original 
meaning of the ceremony is no longer clear to us; nor do we 
know whether it was regularly observed, or for how long a period; 
the writer of Ruth knows it only as an ‘archesological fact. 


A limit was set to the free disposal of property by 
the duties of piety which a person owed to his ancestors. 
‘To ancestral land the Israelite—like any other peasant 
proprietor — felt himself bound by the closest ties. 
The paternal property was sacred; there, often, the 
father was buried, and children and children's children 
were expected also to be laid there (rK.215). It 
is in this fact that we are to seek the explanation of 
the provisions regarding the right of redemption that 
acted as a check upon the right of free sale. Ancient 
custom from an early date had given the kinsman 
(lawful heir ?) a right of pre-emption and also οἵ buy- 
ing back (Jer. 3267). A legal enactment on this 
subject, it is true, does not occur earlier than in P 
(Lev. 2525). It is open to question whether the right 
of repurchase there conferred upon the proprietor himself 
rests upon ancient legal custom; the enactment in P 
stands most intimately connected with the year of jubilee. 
The right is unlimited as regards holdings or houses in 
the country; but in the case of houses in walled towns 
it lapses in the course of a year (Lev. 25297}. This 
also may well have been in accordance with the ancient 
practice. On the other hand, the regulation according 
to which all rea! property which has been sold (houses 
in towns alone excepted} shall revert again to the old 
proprietor at the year of jubilee occurring every fiftieth 
year (see JUBILEE), and without compensation (Lev. 
25:37), belongs to the theory peculiar to P. The 
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effect of course is to convert every purchase into a lease 
merely, of fifty years at the longest. 

Borrowing and lending.—Here also down to the 
post-exilic period the provisions of the law indicate 

τος great simplicity in the relations of 
TRE debtors and creditors. Even D con- 
"templates only those cases in which 
indebtedness of one Israelite to another is the result of 
individual poverty; it knows nothing of any kind of 
credit system such as necessarily springs up with the 
development of commerce. ‘This fact must never be 
lost sight of, if we are to understand the old laws, 
which do not admit of application to the circumstances 
of commerce and of which the manifest object is simply 
to protect the poor debtor against the oppression of a 
tyrannical creditor (cp PLEDGE). 

‘The old consuetudinary law took for granted that the 
ereditor would seek security by exacting a pledge. 
Im this case he was prohibited by ancient custom from 
detaining the outer garment of the neegy debtor after 
sundown, this garment being practically his only 
covering (Ex. 2226 [25]}. Moreover, propriety forbade 
the exaction of usury from a fellow Israelite (nothing, 
however, is said as (Ὁ any distinction between legitimate 
and usurious interest [Ex. 2225 (24)]; the clause, ‘ye 
shall exact no usury of him' is a later gloss in the sense 
of D; cp We. C/ 92). The debtor who was unable 
to meet his obligations was liable not only to the 
utmost limit of his property, but also in his own person 
and in the persons of his family ; the creditor could sell 
them as slaves (2 K. 41 Neh. 556 Is. 501). In the Book 
of the Covenant, however, it is already provided that 
an enslaved debtor and his belongings shall be released 
in the seventh year of his enslavement---a provision that 
amounts to a remission of the remaining debt (Ex. 2127). 

That these humane regulations were unsuccessful in 
the attainment of their object is shown by the constant 
complaint of the prophets who, with one voice, reproach 
the rich for their hardness in dealing with their debtors. 
Tn full sympathy with the prophetie spirit, D accordingiy 
made the regulations more stringent. 


The prohibition against taking the mantle în pledge was ex- 
tended with great practical judgment 50 as to inclhudle all indis- 
pensable necessaries (24613 17). In no case is the creditor to 
Make selection of the pledge that suits him im the house of the 
debtor; he must take the pledge the later chooses (2410/). 
The probibition of usury is so extended as to forbid interest 
of any kind, So far as fellow-Israelites are concerned there is 
no distinction between usury and interest (Dt. 23.19 [20] /, cp 
Ezek. 1815). In the case of the foreigner, on the other hand, 
the taking of usury is allowed. 


The law relating to relcasing enslaved debtors was 
extended by D so as to enjoin the remission of every 
debt in the seventh ycar (Dt. 15: 7; cp especially 
v. 9 which makes it impossible to interpret the law [with 
Di.] as meaning merely that repayment οἵ the debt is 
postponed for ἃ year}. ‘That the law was thoroughly 
unpractical indeed, and that, strictly carried out, it 
would put a speedy end to all lending whatever, the 
framer himself shows that he is more or less aware; 
hence his urgent appeal to the benevolence of his com- 
patriots: Beware that there be not a base thought in 
thine heart, saying, The seventh year, the year of release, 
is at hand; and thine eye be evil against thy poor 
brother, and thou give him nought' (τ. 9, cp the cold 
comfort of v. 11). With these exhortations Ezek. 18 5 f 
may be compared. It is not to be wondered at that 
precepis so impracticable in many parts should have 
had no very great result (cp Jer.348 7). The Jews 
of later times understood very well how to evade them; 
the famous Hillel is credited with the invention of the 
prosbul—viz., a proviso set forth in presence of the 
judge whereby the creditor secured the right of demand- 
ing repayment at any time irrespective of the occurrence 
of the year of remission. 

The regulations of the Priestly code were, broadly 
speaking, as unpractical as those we have been con- 
sidering. 
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The probibition of usury remains in force (Lev. 253577). 
The selling of the debtor into slavery is permitted, but mitigated 
by the injunction that his master must treat him as if he were a 
free labourer for wages.. The emancipation is no longer fixed 
for the seventh year of slavery, but, in correspondence with the 
whole scheme of P, is postponed ta the year of jubilee, recurring 
every fifty years. "In this year also all real property that has 
been sold reverts to the family τὸ whose inheritance it originally 
belonged. This on the one hand guards against the unfortunate 
possibility of the liberated slave finding himself in a state of 
destitution; but on the other hand the postponement to the 
fiftieth year makes the whole provision illusory so far as many 
of the enslaved are concerned. Another law, this, which never 
gained a permanent footing. 

Of suretyship the law has nothing to say. That 
such a thing was known and that it had led to some 
disastrous experiences, is shown by certain of the pro- 
verbs, which are so pointedly directed against it (Prov. 
614 2226£). 

Compensation for damage to proferty.-—-In the Book 
of the Covenant the ruling principle for this is that 

liability attaches only to the party whose 
17. Damages. culpability (whether intentional or un- 
intentional) can be proved, or legally presumed. Such 
eulpability attaches, to begin with, very clearly in ‘cases 
of deliberate injury, especially in that of theft. If it is 
sought to apply to Hebrew law the distincetion made in 
the Civil Law between private law and penal law, theft 
falls under the former category; this appears from the 
fact that it establishes a claim to compensation only, 
and is not liable to punishment as a crime. At most, 
the compensation exacted assumed a penal character 
only in so far as by ancient consuetudinary law its 
amount had to exceed the value of what had been stolen 
{double, for money; fourfold for sheep, fivefold for 
cattle ; see Ex. 21 37 [22 1] 223 [9] 6[5]}. 

If the thief cannot be detected with φατιαίπεγ the party 
found guilty (în cases where two Israelites are concerned) after 
appeal to God (670412) by the lot must pay double to the other 
(Ex. 228 (7]). In cases of unintentional damage, however, 
compensation was also exigible wherever gross carelessness 
could be proved, as, for example, where a water-pit had been 
left open and a neighbour's beast had fallen into it (Ex. 21 33), 
or where cattle left at large had wrought havoc in a cultivated 
field (Ex. 225 [4)), or where a goring ox had done any mischief 
(Ex. 21 32 36), or when cattle had been stolen from ἃ careless 
herdsman (Ex, 22 11 [10]); cp on the other hand 7, τῷ [1]; see 
Derostr. Other instances are given in Ex. 22 6[5] 1413]. On 
the other hand where no culpability can be made out, there is no 
obligation to compensate, as for example where moneys entrusted 
have been stolen from the custodian (Ex. 22 7(6) /), where a 
domestic animal has been torn by wild beasts (22 1091 1312); 
cp also 22 14[r3] with 22 rs[14] 21 35 with 2136. On these points 
D has not any more definite enactments. 

The occasional references in P are in agreement with 
the mildness of the ancient law. Whoever has em- 
bezzied, or stolen, or appropriated lost property is 
mildly dealt with if he voluntarily confesses his fault; 
he must restore what he has unlawfully appropriated 
and pay a fifth of the value, over and above, as a fine 
(Lev. 24 18 21 520-24 [61-5]). 

The right of inheritance among the Israelites belonged 
only to agnates—the only relations in the strict sense 

τ Of the word—the wife's relations belong 

18. Imberit 10 a different family or even to a different 
® δε, Only sons, not daughters, still 

less wives, can inherit. There are traces to show that in 
the earliest times the wives, as the property of the man, 
fell to his heir along with the rest of his estate—a custom 
which among the Arahbs continued to hold even to 
Mohammed's time (cp 2 5, 16217 1K.2137 28.37/; 
also Gen. 493 £ cp 3522; the whole institution of levirate 
marriages probably finds its explanation here); cp 
MARRIAGE, $ 7, KINSHIP, $ ro. ‘The law of inherit- 
ance, as just stated, appears to have been common to 
all the Semites (WRS, ir. 54, 264), in this respect 
differing in an important point from that of Rome, 
which otherwise was also one of agnates; in Roman 
law at least daughters still remaining under the paternal 
roof could inherit. Stade {GV 13907) deduces the 
custom, 50 far as Israel is concerned, from the ancestor- 
worship which anciently prevailed there ; he alone could 
inherit who was capable of carrying on the cult of the 
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person from whom he inherited. It seems preferable, 
however, with Robertson Smith (/c.} to seek the ex- 
planation in the connection between inheritance and 
the duty of blood revenge. Among other Semitic 
peoples all on whom this duty lay had also, originally, 
the right of inberitance, In Old German law likewise 
the two were intimately connected. 

‘Among the sons, ancient custom gave to the firstborn 
{Ke., to the eldest son of the father) a double portion 
{Dt.21:7; cp FIRSTBORN) It was indeed always 
possible for the father to deprive the eldest son of this 
birthright and bestow it upon a younger son (cp Gen. 
4932117 1 K.1rr-13), and the favourite wife {as 
might be expected) seems frequently to have contrived 
this for the benefit of her own eldest son. Custom, how- 
ever, did not approve of this passing by of the eldest 
son, and D), in agreement with the ancient usage, posi- 
tively forbade 11 (2115-17). 

Whether the landed property also was divided we do notknow ; 
the more probable view is that it fell undivided to the firstbomn, 
who had to make some kind of provision for the others. The 
privilege of the firstborn must have carried with it one obligation 
at least--that of maintaining the female members of the family 
who remained unmarried ; by the death of the father the first- 
bor became at any rate head of the family. 

The sons of concubines had also a right of inheritance 
{Gen. 2110 /), but whether on an equality with the other 
sons we do not know. It must be remembered that 
Hebrew antiquity did not recognise a distinction between 
legitimate and illegitimate unions in the sense of the 
Grieco - Roman jurisprudence (see FamiLy, $ 8). 
Much, however, depended, it would seem, on the 
goodwill of the father and of the brother, and no fixed 
legal custom established itself. By adoption of course 
fuli right of inheritance was conferred, 

When a man died without leaving sons, the nearest 
agnate inherited ; but along with the inheritance he took 
over the duty of marrying the widow of the deceased 
{see MARRIAGE, 8721} If this was not done, the 
childless widow returned to her own father's house, 
whence she was free to marry a second time (Gen. 3811 
Lev. 2213 Ruth 18/£.). 

The later law exhibits a change only with respect to 
the inheritance of daughters, conferring upon these 
the right to inherit, in the absence of sons. It 15 
still only by exceptional favour that the daughters in- 
herit along with the sons (Job 4215). The express 
object of the alteration of the law is stated to be to 
prevent a man's name being lost to his family (Nu. 27 4). 
At the same time, however, the inheriting daughters are 
enjoined to marry only within their father's tribe, so that 
the family estate may not pass to an outside family (Nu. 
361-12). As has been pointed out by Stade (GZ7 1391), 
it is not improbable that in this we have a compromise 
with the older view according to which, strictly, the 
néearest agnate ought to inherit, undertaking at the same 
time the duty of levirate marriage (see FAMILY, $ 8), 
just as was the case in old Athens, where the inheriting 
agnate had the duty either of marrying the daughter, 
or of making a provision for her suitable to her station. 
The later ἴὰνν made provision also for the case of there 
being no marriageable daughter, enacting that in that 
event the relations of the husband and not those of 
the wife were to inherit (Nu. 27 s-11). 

J. D. Michaelis, Mosaisches Reckt®) (1775); J. 1. Saalschiitz, 
Das Mosaische Recht nebst den vervollsiàndicenden Tal 
19, Literature, (dici rino Seo 
Grundeiigen dargeste!lt(2853); the Hebrew Archeologies of De 
Wette, Ewald, Keil, Schegg, Benzinger, Nowack ; articles in the 
Dictionaries of Herzog, Winer, Schenkel, and Riehm; Kuenen, 
‘Over de Samenstelling van het Sanhedrin' in Verslagen en 
Mededeelingen der R. Acad. van Wetenschapen 14x 7} (1866); 
Schirer, G/V 2 143 7; Klein, Das Cesetz liber das gerichtliche 


Sudenthums (1809); Diestel, ὁ 
Strafrecht' in //7 5297 21; A. P. Bissell, 7he Law ef Asylum 
in Israel (1884); Wildeboer, ‘De Pentateuchkritik en het 
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Jewish theory ( 1). (685) 
Written laws (8 3). 1, Before Josiah ($$ 6-9). 
Why writcen? (ἢ 3). 2. Age of Josiah (S$ 10-13). 
Circulation (8 4). 3. Exilic period (8$ 14-16). 

4. Early post-exilic ($$ 17-19). 

5. Late posteexilic ($ 20/.). 

3. Rabbinic ($ 22,7). 

In the present article we have to consider the 
origin, the history, and the general characteristics of 
those parts of the OT which are immediately con- 
nected with Hebrew law. In the main these are to 
be found in the Pentateuch; outside the Pentateuch 
the most important piece of Law Literature is the 
closing section of Ezekiel (40 - 48). The main 
elements in this literature consist of (a) actual laws or 
decisions in written form, (3) legal theory, including 
casuistical discussions which become prominent in post- 
biblical literature (e.g. the Mishna), ideal systems (see 
e.g., Ezek, 40-48: see below, $ 14) and theories of the 
arigin of institutions (these especially in P: see below, 
817 £), (c) exhortations to obey the laws (very character- 
istic of H and D: see $$ 13-15). 

According to Hebrew or Jewish theory, Vahwé îs 
the source of all law (LAW AND JusTICE, $ 1), Moses! 

; the medium through whom it was 
1. Jewish Theory. revealed to Israel. "Thus in connec- 
tion with the various orders of law we find such formule 
as "And Yahwè said unto Moses, Thus shalt thou say 
‘unto the children of Israel' (Ex. 2022, cp 2021, and also 
8427, concluding laws of 3414-26 [cp 2. 10]J}; ‘and 
Yahwè spakeunto Moses, saying, Speak unto the children 
of Israel' (Ex, 251, and so, or similarly, repeatedìy in 
P}; cp further Dt. 41f 5 334 At a later period the 
Jews formulated the theory that the oral law or tradition 
(subsequentiy written down in the Mishna and other 
halachic collections), as well as the written law or scrip- 
ture, was in the first instance communicated to Moses— 
‘ Moses received the t0r4h from Sinai, and he delivered 
it? to Joshua, and Joshua to the elders, and the elders 
to the prophets, and the prophets to the men of the 
great synagogue' (Pirkz Abhotk, 11). 

From the Jewish point of view therefore Law Literature (both 
biblical and post-biblical) consists of laws originally communi- 
cated to Moses orally, and committed, gradually, and at various 
periods, to writing; for even the oral law—the παράδοσις τῶν 
πρεσβυτέρων of the NT—was subsequently written down. lt 
is always the origin of law, however, rather than of the writing 
down of the law that was of primary interest and importance 
to the Jews. Moses stands pre-eminent as the human medium 
through which the Law came to Israel; though in the writing 
down of the Law Ezra's part is, according to Jewish tradition, 
at least as important as that of Moses (CANON, $ 17). 

For present purposes it Îs unnecessary to discuss at 
further length the precise sense? in which the Jews traced 
their law and consequently, at least indirectly, their 
law-literature to Moses. We need only refer to (2) an 
exception and (5) a consequence. 

(a) The prophets also were regarded as media of 
torith—i.e., instructions, laws—and the priests at 
various periods delivered ‘instructions’* The pro- 
phetic instructions, however, scarcely correspond to 
what we generally understand by law, and the priestly 
instructions are explanations of the law or laws of 
Yahwè with which the priests were entrusted (Hos. 46, 
Jer. 28 1818) in reference to specific circumstances (e.g., 
Hag. 211).5 

1 Occasionally (Nu. 1818 Lev. 108) Aaron is the medium. 
There is a tendency, especially among copvists, to associate 
Aaron with Moses in the reception of instructions, 

2 Le, both written and oral law ; the verb ‘receive' (bup) is 


specially used of the oral law. 

3 The Rabbis differed on the point ; for their views see Taylor, 
Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, Excursus L., and in @) addit, 
note 1. 

4 See BDB, sen imam 10, d, è. 

5 Much of the ‘Look of the Covenant,” Ex.21.23, may be so 
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(3) The consequence of this theory of the origin of 
law is that the Hebrew historians never directly and ex- 
plicitiy record the introduction of a new law. We are 
thus deprived of what might otherwise furnish us with 
simple and straightforward evidence with regard to the 
date of the various bodies of law preserved in the OT. 
The nearest approach that we possess to such direct 
evidence of the change of law at a definite date is 
furnished by Ezekiel in his ideal sketch of a future 
Jewish constitution (Ezek. 40-48); in this; old customs 
which had the sanction of earlier law are condemned 
and discarded, and new laws are enunciated, some of 
which subsequently gained validity. These changes 
are directly revealed by Yahwè to the prophet. In D 
also, the date of which has been determined by criticism 
within sufficiently narrow limits, older laws are abrogated 
in favour of new ones; but here the laws are traced to 
Moses, and are not, therefore, as in Ezekiel, directly 
represented as new, though indirectly the sense of 
novelty is here also clearly felt (cp below, $ 13). 

Before proceeding t0 a synthetic history of Hebrew 
Law Literature based on the criticism of the several 

5 bodies of law, we may notice the external 
2 Trritten evidence—unfortunately for the earlier 
“period very scanty—of the existence 
and diffusion of such a literature among the Hebrews. 
Law, but not necessarily the individual written laws or 
the entire literature of law, was, as we have seen, 
attributed to Moses. In the main the first four books of 
the Pentateuch merely relate oral communications which 
were to be orally communicated to the people. Ex. 
8427 £. (J), however, records that Moses wrote the short 
body of laws (vv. 11-26) which constituted the terms of 
the covenant between Yahwè and Israel; a similar 
statement is found in 244, but the precise limits of the 
‘words of Yahwè” there said to have been written down 
and the source of the statement (whether J or E) are 
uncertain.! Traditions were also current among the 
Hebrews that the decalogue was written by the finger 
οἵ God on stone tables (Ex. 3119 32:6 E, ΤῊ, 9 τοὺ. 
Again Hos. 812 implies the existence in the N. kingdom 
of written laws, which Ryle (Caror, 33), however, 
inclines to regard as prophetic teaching ; if the text be 
sound {which is doubtful), the number of these written 
laws must have been large. We have, thus, altogether, 
sufficientiy good and complete evidence that written 
laws existed at least as early as the eighth or ninth 
centuries B.c. in both kingdoms.? The context of the 
passage in Hosea (cp Jer. 722 /.) implies that these laws 
had regard rather to social and moral life than to 
cultus.# Such is the character of the major part of the 
laws in Ex. 21-28. On the other hand the laws of Ex. 
8411-26, said by J to have been written by Moses, are 
for the most part concerned with the cultus. 

For whom, then, we may ask, were these laws 
written? Who were to read them? In what sense 

, were they literature? ‘These ques- 
9. Why written? tions cannot be answered with cer= 
tainty; but it seems likely that such collections of 
written laws were in the first instance intended for 
the priests whose duty it was to give decisions (cp Law 
AND Justice, $ 3, end), When (some of) the laws 
of Ex.21-23 became incorporated (probably about 
the middle of the eighth century) in E, and those of 
Ex. 3411-26 (somewhat earlier) in 1 (see Exopus, 
$$ g vi.-ix. 4), they became the possession of a larger 
circle. To all appearance both these sets of laws 
codify existing practices, and do not introduce changes. 


regarded. The code may not in its original form have been 
attributedto Moses (cp_Nowack, 4/41 319); it rather appears 
to have been a collection of rules resting on long existing 
practice. See below, $7/ 

1 On the relation of these codes to the sources J and E, sce 
Exopus îi., $8 3 vi. /, 4. 

2 See further Kue. Hex, ET 175 21 

3 Cp 46 in the lightof the context and see We, Pro/.(9) pp. 
58/6 403. 
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There was no need, therefore, for their publication 
merely as laws. Their appearance in Hebrew literature 
is rather due to the growth of an Ristorical literature 
(yet see Kue. Zex. $ 15, ET 272). 

The publication of Dt! in the seventh century 
marks an important stage in the history of Law 

Μ 4, Literature. Dt. was the literary em- 

4 Giroulation. hodiment of a religious reformation, 
the principles of which affected many established 
customs. Its publication therefore was necessary: it 
was essential that the people at large should know what 
was required of them by the new law. There are in the 
book passages which clearly imply that such publica 
tion was contemplated by its authors, and we learn from 
2 Κα. 227. that they saw their designs carried out. Even 
so, however, we must not think of the book as having a 
large circulation among many classes of readers. Most 
of the people were to become acquainted with it by hear- 
ing it read to them periodically by the priests and elders ἢ 
(Dt, 31 9-13, cp 2 K. 282), just as according to the theory 
of the book it was in the first instance read to them by 
Moses (2858 61; cp 15 3124 29:0 3010}; the only 
copies of which we actually hear, in addition to the 
original which was to be kept in the temple (31 26), are 
the copy which was to be made for the king (1718) and 
the copy engraved on stones, referred to în Dt, 272 / 8 
(on whieh see Driver, and, on the text and tradition 
PLAISTER). 


It is reasonable, however, to suppose that other copies were 
în the hands of instructors of the people, It has been inferred 
from Jer.111-8 that Jeremiah went about explaining Deuter 
onomy (see, e.g., Che. /er.: 4is Zife and times, 54 5). Sull, 
the very limited circulation even of De. is a fact îo be borne in 
mind when we consider the likelihood of the original code having 
been modified or expanded. 

In the early years of the exile (592-570) Ezekiel wrote his 
sketch of the future constitution. The same period and the 
later years of exile were probably marked by much legal study 
and literary production. This, however, rests on îndirect and 
internal evidence which is discussed elsewhere (see also below, 
8 16/). The same may be said of the early post-exilic period. 

Certainly, from the time of Dt. onwards, references 
to written law become frequent. Life is no longer 
ordered merely or even mainly by long-established and 
recognised custom, and in cases of doubt by the oral 
decisions of priests, but ‘according to what is written 
in the (book of the) law of Moses’? (Fzra32 618 
Neh. 185 75. Josh.831 Ὁ [ep 18 Ὁ] 236 2 K.146 
D, 2 Ch.23:8 254 8512), Other references from 
this period to written law are Ezra76 Neh.81. 
Most significant also is the gradual omission of the 
words ‘book of' before ‘the law' when written law is 
implied. 794%, originally denoting a decision orally 
delivered, becomes a term for a body of written /aw 
(Law AND JUSTICE, $ 1). 

Of course long after written law had become a well- 
recognised institution, many still depended for their 
knowledge of it on hearing it read to them (see Neh. 
8 131-3). The circulation of copies, however, must have 
become increasingly large; this is în part indicated by 
the existence of the class of scribes. ‘The number of 
people who possessed and read the law was certainly 
considerabile in the second century B.C. {τ Mace, 156 7} 
Later the reading of the law was widely practised ; 
it formed the staple of EpucatIoN (7.0. $ 3 f; cp 
Schirer, G/V, I1354, ET ii. 2 so). 

It îs true that the term ‘law’ was extended so as to cover all 
sacred literature (see CANON, $ 26); but this is only a further 
proof of the influence gained by the specifically legal literature. 
It is unnecessary to dwell on a fact so well recognised 25 that 
the Jews in the first century were (what they certainly were 
not, if we are to be guided by our records, down to the time of 


1 For the extent of the book as first published and the date 
of its origin, see DEUTERONOMY (88 4 21). 

2 In Di.8l1r read 1gxpn with & (of the priests and elders) 
instead of anpn (MT) of Israel; cp Di. and Dr. ad dec. 

8 In this connection the absence ofany reference in Hag. 2 10-12 
to a written law (such as Nu. 19) on defilement by the dead, and 
the implication that oral instruction on the subject still needed 
to be obtained, is significant. 
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Josiah) the people of the law, the people of the book! (cp eg. 
Jn. 5/39). 
The history of Hebrew and Jewish Law Literature 
mnay be divided into six periods—viz. (1) the pre Josie 
; τς, (88 6-9}; {2} the Josianic ($$ 10-13); 
δ. Six Periods. (5) the exilic (88 14-16) : (4) the earlier 
post-exilic (88 17-19); (5) the Îater post-exilic (8. 20 Δ}; 
and (6) the Rabbinic ($$ 22 /.). From what has been 
said already ($$ 2-4), it will be casy to understand that 
a literature of Law in any very precise sense of the 
term begins only with the second (Josianic} of these 
periods ; in the first we have to do with the formulation 
and committal to writing of existing laws, but scarcely 
with the publication, for general perusal or recitation, 
of any legal work. 
1. Pre-Josianic Period. —Written laws were, as we 
have seen ($ 2), known in Israel at least as early as 
Bef the eighth century B.c. Some of these laws 
SETT have “survived, editorially modified indeed 
osÌ yet not in such a way as to render their 
essential features unrecognisable, in the Pentateuch—- 
in particular in Ex.20-24 34; see also Ex. 133-16. 
Others are probably incorporated without much greater 
editorial modifications in other masses of law, especi- 
ally D and H; but the consideration of these latter 
can be left to later sections. We will confine our 
attention for the present to the laws which are closely 
connected with the prophetic narratives of the Hexa- 
teuch, and (on this ground and on others} may be re 
garded with greatest probability as representing early 
Hebrew collections of written law. 
There can be no question that both Ex. 8416 (12)-26, and 
chaps. 201-23 19 stand at present surrounded by prophetic 
nasratives ; but whether their present is the same as was their 
original position in the sources 15 very much open to question ; 
sis this is particularly the case with Ex. 2111-2319 (cp Kue. 
Hex. 13, n. 32). If this de the case, can we be sure that the 
laws in question ever stood in the sources? In other words, 
can we safely argue merely from their position in the Hexateuch 
that the codes had been collected in qrstfers /orme as early as 


or 
Teo does not seem to be justifiable, and Baentsch 
(Bundesbuch, 122)? as a matterof fact is inclined to attribute the 
embodiment of Ex. 21 1-23 19 in the prophetic history-book to 
the compiler of JE to the complex prophetic source the com- 
pilation of which must be placed at the close of the seventh 
century Εἰς, Yet two or three considerations render it probabile 
that these laws accupied a place in one of the two main sources 
JorE. (ὦ) If the compiler of JE had not been led by the 
previous existence of the code în one of his sources to retain it 
in his compilation, would he not rather have adopted the 
Denteronomic code or some laws more in accordance with that 
code? (2) The code, whether incorporated in the earlier sources 
or not, is certainly much earlier in origin than JE. 

Οἱ the whole then, we may conclude that we approximate 
to the written laws of Yahwè to which Hosea makes reference 
in the decalogue of Ex.20, the older decalogue of Ex. 84 and 
the code of Ex. 2024-23. At the same time a comparison of 
Ex. 20 and Dt. 5 warns us that those older laws were sometimes 
subject to much editorial expansion (see DecALOGUE), and this 
must be borne in mind in attempting to gain a more definite 
idea of the law literature of the earliest period ; the presence of 
such expansions can for τὴς most part merely be referred to 
here : details must be sought elsewhere. [The upward limit of 
date is determined by the one fact that the laws presuppose a 
settled agricultural society. See Exopus ii.] 


Δ ‘The Introduction of the law, first of Deuteronomy, then 
of the entire Pentateuch, was in fact the decisive step by which 
the written word (die Schri/?) took the place of the spoken word 
(die Redé) and the people of the word became a peopie of the 
book'(We. Pr0/.(4), 415). ‘As the historical and prophetical 
books existed in part a long time before they became 
canonical, so, it is thought, was it the case also with the 
law (das Gesetz). Nevertheless, in the case of the law, there 
is an essential difference. The law is sean? to have binding 
force, is meant to be the book of the community. A dif 
ference between Law and Canon there never was. It is 
therefore easy to understand that the Torah, although as a 
literary product younger than the historical and the pro- 
phetical Look, is yet as law (Gesetz) older than those writings, 
which originally and essentially bore no legal character, but 
obtained the same accidentally in consequence of being attached 
to an already existing Law (54. 416). 

3 See now (1900) also his Comm. on Ex. Lev. in 7X; he 
there admits (p. 188) that sezze laws stood at this point in E 
(cp 2016-21 24 3-8) to be found în 20 22-26 22 27-29 23 10-16, and 
that the judgments (see $ 7) stood elsewhere in E at a point not 
to be defined, 
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These remnants of pre-Josianic Hebrew law fall into 
different classes when regarded in respect of their form. 
ἡ. ‘Words' and Ne find {1) absolute commands in 

‘judgmenta.” x. 203-17 (the ecalogue), x 

3 + 340-261 (the so-called ‘older deca- 
logue '), and Ex. 2023-26? (21 5-17) 2218-22 28-31 231-3 
6-19; deuteronomic expansions often accompany these 
ancient commandments in their present setting —see 
especially Ex. 204-6 76 9 f. τοῦ 17 22 22-24 27 2310 τοῦ; 
(2) hypothetical instructions based presumably on 
precedent—a codification of consuetudinary law—in 
Ex. 2120-14 18-36 221-17 257 234 

Laws of the former (absolute) type seem to have gone hy the 
name of Words (0 151} so at least the commandments of the 
Decalogue (Ex. 20) were termed (Dt. ὃ σα 413 104), as also 
those of ‘the older Decalogue' (Ex, 84 27); and some have sup- 
posed that the absolute commands of Ex. 21-23 are referred to 
by che same term in Ex. 24348. On the other hand the hypo- 
thetical provisions of Ex. 212.24, ete., appear to have Deen 
specifically termed judgments (p'epyn)—see Ex. 211 and per 
Haps 243; and cp Nu. 8ῦ 24 (referring to vw. 16-23). 


Ultimately, it need not be doubted, these two distinct 
types of laws had different origins. ‘The main religious 
sg duties may at a comparatively early date 

8. Their rve been thrown into a scheme of ten 

origin. commands ; later, under the influence of 
the prophetic teaching, and perhaps as a set-off (cp the 
contrast between Mic. 66 7 and v, 8) to still earlier 
ritual decalogues, other schemes of ten words mainly 
inculcating moral duties may have been framed. An 
ancient ritual decalogue seems to underlie Fx. 3412-26 
{DECALOGUE, $ 5); individual commands of this kind 
appear elsewhere—e.g., in Ex. 2318 (=3425). A moral 
decalogue, scarcely earlier in origin than the prophets 
of the cighth century, clearly survives in Ex. 20. 

The ‘judgments;’ on the other hand, will have 
originated in decisions given on particular cases by 
priest or other judicial authority (cp LAW AND JUSTICE, 
$ 4). These judgments, again, need not all have 
originated at the same time or place; they may very 
well as they stand represent a selection from the 
established precedents at different sanctuaries ; and to 
this may be due the differences of form noticeable 
among them. 

Whilst, however, such differences are certainly re- 
markable, and seem best accounted for by difference 
of origin, we have not sufficient data to enable us to 
determine in more than a quite genera! way what those 
differences of origin—whether of time or place—actually 
were, In particular it seems a fruitless task to attempt 
to reach an actual earlier form of the ‘Book of the 
Covenant’ by a series of transformations, such as Roth- 
stein (8undesbuck, 1887) has proposed. 

So again we must be content with alternative possi- 
bilities when we come to consider the later literary 

A history of both the ‘words' and the 
Po ‘judgments.’ The decalogue of Ex, 84 
*. certainly seems to have formed part of 
the main prophetic source J (ExoDus, $ 3, vii.); the 
Decalogue, generally so-called (Ex. 20), part of the 
prophetic source E, though whether in an earlier {E} 
or a later (Ἐφ) form is disputed. The ‘Book of the 
Covenant,’ again (Fx. 2022-2319). is also by most re 
garded as having formed part of E, though, as we have 
seen (8 6), Baentsch thinks that it was first incorporated 
by ΤΕ, However that may be, further alternatives 
arise. Had the Book of the Covenant an independent 
existence in writing before it came to form part of E or 
JE. or was it the compiler of one of those works who 
first brought together from different written or oral 
sources the ‘words’ and the ‘judgments’? These 
questions also must be left undecided.3 

One point further only needs to be emphasised here. 

Neither J nor E nor JE came, by the incorporation of 


1 Yet note the conditional case in 3420. 

2 Yet note τ΄ 25. 

8 For a fuller discussion of these and references to literature 
see Exonus ii., $ 37 
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these collections of law to be a law-book. ‘The laws 
torm but a small part of the whole and are incorporated 
not with a view to gain recognition for them ; for they 
were based on long-established precedenis, or (as in 
the case of the Decalogue of Ex. 20) they embodied 
some of the moral duties on which prophetic teaching 
naturally laid stress : they owe their place to a histori- 
cal motive—they are specimens of those customs, enjoy. 
ing the sanction of Yahwè's favour, which were observed 
in Israel. 

2. The Josianic Period. —The second period brings 
us to the first specimen of Law Literature proper— 

x ie., of works intended for publicity 
to Timo of and having a legal as their leading 
‘osiah. ; 
motive. 

The historical cause of this new departure was the 
religious reformation carried out under Josiah, and 
the leading doctrinal motive of the reformation was 
the unity of Yahwè; the main reform aimed at in 
practice, the abolition of local sanctuaries and the 
centralisation of worship at Jerusalem. This one main 
reform, however, involved many important changes, 
especially in the sacrificial customs, the status of the 
priests, the right of asylum {see SACRIFICE ; PRIEST, 
$6; ASYLUM, $ 3). 

In Deuteronomy we find the programme of this 
reformation (see DEUTERONOMY). Not to repeat a 

discussion of the exact limits of the 
11. Deuteronomy crisinal book of Deuteronomy which 
an innovation. vili be found elsewhere (DEUTER- 
ὈΝΌΜΥ, $$ 4 7} it will suffice to notice here, that, 
regarded from a literary point of view, the book con- 
sists of three elements: (a) previously existing laws, 
in some cases much, in others probably but little, if at 
all, modified (8 12): (4) regulations for carrying into 
effect the contemplated reforms (8 13) ; (c) exhortations, 
accompanied by threats and promises and illustrated by 
historical retrospects, to carry out the injunctions of the 
book (8 13). The first element is common to Deuter- 
onomy and the historical works of the preceding period 
which embody laws (δ 6). The second and third ele- 
ments entirely differentiate the new from the older literary 
form. The purpose of the earlier historical works was 
to record and glorify the existing order of things: the 
purpose of Deuteronomy was to condemn and displace 
that order. In the earlier period laws owed their 
position in literature to an historical interest; hence- 
forward history becomes an exponent of legal theory 
at first (especially in the Books of Kings in their final 
form) of the deuteronomic theory, and later (as in 
Chronicles) of the priestly theory (8 17). 

We turn now to a fuller survey of the various ele- 
ments, and of the history {so far as it can be discovered 
or surmised) of the fusion of them as seen in the existing 
book of Deuteronomy. 

(4) Previously existing laws. —It has long been 
recognised that Deuteronomy is in large part based on 
12. Laws the laws ον, found embodied in the 
not new. prophetic' narratives of our Hexateuch. 

The extent of this common matter may be 
seen at a glance by consulting the comparative table in 
Driver's Dext. (iv.-vii.); see also PEUTERONOMY, $ 9; 
ExoDus ii., $ 4. ‘The close relation between the two 
bodies of legislation, often extending to " verda/ coincid- 
ences,' is thus summed up by Driver (8) : ‘ Nearly the 
whole ground covered by Ex, 2022-23 33 is included in it 
[the deuteronomic legislation], almost the only exception 
being the special compensations to be paid for various 
injuries (Ex. 2118-2216), which would be less necessary 
ina manual intended for the people. In a few cases 
the law is repeated verdatim:, or nearly so; elsewhere 
only particular clauses ; in other cases the older law is 
expanded, fresh definitions being added, or its principle 
extended, or parenthetic comments attached, or the 
law is virtually recast in the deuteronomic phraseology.' 
(Yet see DEUTERONOMY, $ 9.) 
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In addition to this legal matter found in the extant 
earlier codes, we have much similar matter not found 
there. It is reasonable to suppose that this also was 
derived, though by no means always without editorial 
modification, from sources similar to those noticed above 
($ 7), whether oral or written. Down to a period 
much later than that now under consideration the 
priests gave oral decìsions, to which on many ritual 
points those in need of instruction were referred. 
From established and traditional decisions of this kind, 
as well as from written sources, the deuteronomic 
writers (like the compiler of H; below, $ 15) may well 
have drawn. Particularly noticeable among this legal 
matter peculiar to Deuteronomy are the laws relative 
to unclean animals in chap. 14 (cp DEUTERONOMY, 
$ ro) and the laws of chaps. 2110-2516 (of which only 
seven out of a total of thirty-five are found in the 
legislation of JE; DEUTERONOMY, $ 9) which in their 
greater terseness contrast with the generally diffuse 
style of even the distinctly legal parts of Dt. and are on 
this account with probability regarded as drawn more 
directly and with less modification from existing collec- 
tions of laws.! 

The attempts to determine more precisely the exact literary 
character, if the sources were written, and the previous inter. 
relations of this older matter not found in the legislation of JE 
have led to no convincing conclusions. Both Staerk and 
Steuernage! have attempred ἃ resolution of the strictly legislative 
parts of D into sources, on the ground of the changing usage of 
the sing. and pl. for the persons addressed.  Steuernagel (Deus. 
vi. #). also constitutes into sources various other groups of 
passages such as (1621-1711) 1810-12 225 23 19 25 13-162, on 
the ground of the common clause “For any one who does such 
things is abominable to Yabwè' (a5x mey 53” nayn eo). Even, 
however, if we should grant that the criteria suffice to establish 
ultimate diversity of erigin, they certainiy do not establish any 
separate literary existence for such ‘sources.' Steuernagel him. 
sele expressly discards the idea that such sources need ever have 
obtained public currency (14, xiîì.). We can scarcely assert with 
safety more than this—that these laws, so sharply distinguished 
in style from the more distinctively novel elements in Dt. (such 
for example as chaps. 12/17 τὰ δῇ 18157 20 1-9), must have 
had previously some /-+e2 form. The arguments adduced by 
Dillmann (W2D/ 2927 340 604 £ 606; cp Kue. Hex, ET, 256; 
Graf, Gesch. Bicher, 25-27) τὸ show that they must have been 
mwriften really prove no more than such previous fixity of forma 
whether oral or written. 

But whatever conelusions we may draw in detail, there 
seems ample reason for the general conclusion that, 
with the single exception, to be noticed immediately, 
the legal material, even when it cannot be traced to still 
extant earlier codes, is not the novel element in Deuter. 
onomy. 

(6) and (e). —This single exception, this new legal 
‘element in Deuteronomy, is the law of the centralisation 
of worship with its various corollaries. 


οἰ ΝΟ But the influence of this one new legal 
non ÎD element is powerful, clearly felt, and far- 


reaching. Take, for example, the law 
of sacrifice (chap. 12). Much is assumed as known, 
for instance the mode of sacrifice; but in respect to 
the place of sacrifice we find what was absent from the 
earlier legislation (cp $ ὁ end) is here present--a sense 
of change; immemorial practice no longer supports 
itself by the mere fact of being such: no longer ‘as 
at this day' (128) is sacrifice to be offered wherever 
one pleases, but at one definite place only (1213/). 
Worship must be centralised ; the unity of Yahwè vin- 
dicated and outwardly symbolised. What has been 
legitimate ceases to be so, while some things that had 
been illegitimate now become legitimate (1215). 

If the law-book, instead of merely glorifying the 
existing order of things, aimed at changing it and thus 
seriously affecting the life of the people, it needed a 
means of commending the changes to the people and 
arousing enthusiasm to carry them into effect. Hence 
the change is represented as long overdue; it should 
have been made when Yahwé took up his abode in 
Jerusalem. Hence also the promises and threats with 
their appeal to the hopes and fears of the people; the 


1 See more fully Graf, Gesck. Ziicher, 24 
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insistence on prophetic principles ; the didactic historical 
retrospects. 

That the main elements just noted characterised ‘the 
book found in the temple‘ (2 K. 228) is plainly indicated 
by the narrative of 2 Καὶ. 22 f. The legal element is 
clear from the title—‘ the book of the #ra4'—by which 
it is there referred to, and from the correspondence of 
the actions of Josiah to the demands of the law; the 
sense of change, the newness of the demands, is seen in 
the confession that immemorial customs did not conform 
to the demands of the law (2 Κα, 2213); and the hortatory 
element must be presupposed to account for the alarm 
produced in the king on hearing the book read. 

When this is said it still remains uncertain precisely 
how much of the present book constituted the book 
found in the temple, The critical study of Deuteronomy 
leads to the conclusion that the original book was 
amplified both in its legal and in its hortatory parts, and 
that the present work has resulted from the fusion of 
two different editions, so to speak, of the work dis- 
tinguished from one another more particularly by different 
historical introductions {DEUTERONOMY, $$ 4-7): the 
limited circulation of books (above, $ 4) rendered such 
growth of a book easy. 

‘These processes of expansion in large part are to be 
placed in the period between the Reformation {621 B.C.) 
and the fall of Jerusalem (586 R.C.) and represent the 
continuous literary activity of the reforming party. 

Two characteristics of this great product of the 
Josianic period must be referred to before we pass to the 
next period. (τ) Deuteronomy is thoroughly practical ; 
it is the work of men living amid the actual circumstances 
of the life which they wish to reform. The authors 
appreciate the effect of the contemplated changes ; if 
their principle involved the centralisation of worship, 
they see the necessity and make provision for the de- 
sanctification of ordinary flesh meals; if they rob the 
local priests of their custom at the local shrines, they 
give them their share in the custom of the temple at 
Jerusalem ; if they abolish with the local sanctuaries 
the numerous asyla offered by the altars there, they 
institute ‘cities ofrefuge'—civilasyla. (2) This practical 
character of the work defines its limitations. It is an 
appeal to the people : prophetic principles are enforced 
and illustrated in detail by the recital of moral and civil 
laws and of ritual law so far as it affected the people. 
©n the other hand, the details of ritual, the functions 
of the priests, receive no attention; these were suffi- 
ciently determined by the existing practice at Jerusalem, 

3. The Exilic Period. —The literature of the exile 
bears the marks of the profound change in the external 

τ Circumstances of the people. The national 
14. Ezeltiel. Jr. has ceased; it is now merely the 
subject of memory, the subject of hope. Hence the 
literary activity of the period shows itself mainly in the 
production of theoretical works, the framing of a con- 
stitution for the restored nation ; and in the preservation 
of the regulations of the life that has ceased to be. 

The theoretical element is most markedly present in 
Ezekiel. In his sketch of the ideal constitution! of the 
new state he borrows, needless to say, largely from 
ancient practice; as a priest, he was familiar with the 
duties of the priest and the priestly ritual, and he draws 
on this knowledge. As contrasted with the Isaianic it îs 
a priestly conception of holiness that dominates him, 
leading him to give the central significance which he 
does to ἐπε holy city and especially to the temple (Ezek. 
40-4317). This accounts for the almost exclusively 
ritual and priestly character of the laws which the 
prophet incorporafes in his sketch. 

Note the ritual for the consecration of the altar (43 18-27), the 
regulations regarding the persons who may approach the 
sanctuary (44 6-15), the duties of the priests (44 16-27), the priestly 
dues (4428-31), the materials and fixed seasons of sacrifices 


(45 13-46 15), the treatment of the sacrificial flesh (4619-24). As 
compared with the actual monarchs of pre-exilic times, Ezekiel's 


i "Cp EzekIEL ÌÌ. 88 13, 23/5 
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‘prince’ is an insignificant person, and he comes before us 
mainly in connection with the sacrifices (45 12-17 46 1-15) and 
the distribution of the land (457 /, 4616-18). Beyond'some 
general exhortations to the princes not to oppress (e.g., 458), 
almost the only references to other than priestly and ritual 
matters are în the short section commending just weights and 
measures (45 9-11). 

Doubtless it was not Ezekiel's purpose to set forth a 
full constitution for the new state. It is equally clear, 
hewever, that his ideal differs from the real state which 
had passed away in the position given to the priests, 
and in particular the Jerusalem priests. As com- 
pared with Deuteronomy, Ezekiel increases the priestly 
dues and by depriving the local priests—priests who 
were not descended from Zadok—of their  priestly 
position, makes of the priests of his ideal constitution a 
compact and corporate body, In his priestly constitu- 
tion Ezekiel, moreover, most clearly appears as an 
innovator, He is well aware that the priests of the 
future will not be as those of the past with which he had 
been familiar. In the past, which was the present of 
Dt., all Levites had exercised priestly functions ; in the 
future all Levites not descended from Zadok, in other 
words ali Levites who had not been connected with 
the Jerusalem temple, will be degraded into an inferior 
order : the Zadokites alone will remain genuine priests. 

Ezekiel's remoteness from the actualities of life 
{contrast Deuteronomy) comes out particularly in his 
division of the country, which he regards as an cxact 
parallelogram. 

A particular value, historically and criticaliy, attaches 
to the legal section of the book of Ezekiel. It shows 
us, on indisputable chronological evidence, how at least 
one mind in exile was working on Jewish law at a time 
when citcumstances prevented its being put into force, 
and how the exile marks the transition from the literary 
activity, which had been mainly prophetic, to the literary 
activity of the post-exilic period, which became increas- 
ingly priestiy and legal. 

Criticism has shown that Ezekiel’'s was not the only 
mind working in the way just described, and that not to 
him alone do we owe legal literature of the exilic age. 

The most important of the remaining legal works the 
exilic origin of which has been generally admitted (yet 

ἢ see LEVITICUS, $ 28 f. } is the Law of Holi- 
ἊΣ αν of ness (LEVITICUS, $$ 13-30). Though in 
‘03IMe88. τς present form incomplete and frequently 
modified by the editor who incorporated it with the 
larger post-exilic priestly work, it is not difficult to see 
the general character and motive of the work of the 
exilic compiler or editor. Like Deuteronomy it is based 
on earlier legislation,! is parzenetic in character (this 
feature being specially prominent in the closing section ; 
Lev. 26), and is characterised by its humanity (cp, eg. 
Lev, 193). Like Ezekiel (40-48) it has as its dominant 
note ' holiness,' and appears to have had as its aim the 
regulation of the restored community. 

H has in addition to these general characteristics so much in 
common with Ezekiel that Graf, as is well known, concluded 
that Ezekiel must have been the author of H (Gesch. Buicher, 
81-83). As has frequently been pointed out, however (e.g., We. 
Prol.l0, 386: Dr. ἐρεέντα 5), 148 LS), whilst in some important 
respects H agrees with Ezekiel against D (e.g., the 1oth of the 
seventh month is the feast of the New Year in H [Lev. 2594] 
and Ezek, 40, not as in P [Lev. 1291 the Day of Atonement) 
in others H agrees with P against Ezekiel; thus the priests are 
sons of Aaron, not of Zadok (as în Ezek. 4415 /., 48 11). See, 
further, Levites. 

If we may trust the present arrangement, this law- 
book (Η) began, like the legislation in JE (Ex. 2022- 
2316), with the regulation of sacrifice (Lev. 17) ; it as- 
sumes (Lev, 174 2611 1930 203 2112-20 262 31) rather 
than demands (like Dt. } that there must be but one place 
of sacrifice. Like Ezckiel, the Law of Holiness gives 
inuch attention to the priests and the ritual (chaps. 17 


1 Cp, exg., Lev.1915 with Fx 233, Lev. 2227-20 with Ex. 
2229 23187, Lev.251-7 with Ex. 23105 See further We. 
τοὶ (δ, 384. It would be unreasonable, however, to limit the 
earlier legislation preserved in H to what is found în our extant 
earlier codes; see above, $ 12. 
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20-24); but it regulates also with considerable fulness 
family and social life (esp. chaps. 18-20 25).? 

For proof of the date and extent of H, and for various views 
as to details, reference must be made to LevitICUS, $ 15 75, and 
the literature there cited, but see, especially, Baentsch, /e//îg- 
Aeitegesetz,  Baentsch's conclusions (on which cp Dr. /14r0d.10) 
p. 149 n.) may be summarised as follows :—‘ Between the years 
621 and 591, and probably within a year or two of the latter 
term, a writer (H) made a collection of previously existing laws, 
giving them a parenezic framework and the 4isforica? back 
ground of the wandering in the wilderness. This collection 
survives in Lev. 18 20 23‘9-12 15-17 182 198 20 22 2415-22 25.1-7 
14 17 18-22 23 24 35-38 2912. Some gras later—later also than 
Ezekiel— another writer (9) also made a collection of previously 
existing laws. These are mainly concemed with the pricsts and 
the offerings, and are provided by their editor with a dogmatico 
framework. ‘l’his collection survives in Lev. 217 Quite at the 
close of the captivity an exile, anxious that tlie restored com- 
munity should be regulated aright, united Hi and Ho, prefixed 
chap. 17 (H3), and concluded the whole with a previously exist- 
ing prophetic discourse (Lev. 263), to which he made various 
additions (τυ. 10 17 [?], 34 35 39-43) appropriate to his immediate 
purpose,” The details? of the foregoing theory and the analysis 
underlying it have varying degrees of probability ; but the cons 
lexity of the code seenis certain (if only on the ground of the 
preserice of both chap. 18 and chap. 20), and that more than one 
exilic process is here represented is highly probable. 

Possibly we should refer to the exile also the writing down 
and collection of much of the priestly teaching that lies at the 

basis of a large part of Leviticus and is 

16, Other indicated in Carpenter and Battersby's //ere- 

collections. “44 as Pt. For arguments as to the date of 
chis Pt, see ἐδ. L pp. 152 /, and Harford: 
Damersby in arts. ‘Leviticus’ and * Numbers’ in Hastings* 


We find then that in the exile legal study and especi- 
ally the study of the temple ritual and priestly duties 
was zealously pursued though (or perhaps we should 
rather say, because), the temple being destroyed, both 
ritual and priestly duties were for the time being in 
suspense : just as after the second destruction of the 
temple and the permanent cessation of sacrifice în 70 
A.D, the rabbinic study of matters connected with the 
temple continued with great if not increased ardour 
(see $ 23). 

4. Early Post-Exilic Period. —The activity of this 

period resulted in (a) the legal and quasi-historical 

19. P: ita Work known as the Priestly Code (P), and 

character {3) the fusion with that work of older 

* histories (JE) and of the law-book Ὁ, 

producing a work substantially the same as our Penta- 
teuch (on ὁ see 8 20 Δ}. 

Towards the end of the sixth or at the beginning 
of the fifth century R.C., probably in Babylon? a 
great work, historical in form, legal or institutional in 
motive, saw the light,4 Its evident purpose is the vindi- 
cation of the divine origin of Jewish institutions and 
ritual law. Terse to a degree in its treatment of history 
generally, reducing the biographies of the heroes of the 
past to little more than a genealogy and a table of ages, 
it expands into fulness where the origin or purpose of 
an institution can be illustrated, as for example in the 
history of creation leading up to the Sabbath, that of 
the Deluge closing with the command not to eat blood, 
the birth of Isaac and the institution of circumcision, 
What is chiefly dwelt on in connection with the Exodus 
is the institution of the Passover; the history of the 
transition from Egypt to Canaan deals fully only with 
the establishment of the central place of worship—the 
tabernacle—and of the sacred classes {the priests and 
Levites) to whose care and service it was confided. 
Ezekiel in the exile with prophetic freedom legislates 
afresh ; and, with a full sense of the novelty of some 


1 Exelusive of those parts of the chapters in question which 
ΗΝ γ᾿ the hand of later priestly writers. See LeviricuSs, 

144 

2 For a criticism of one or two of these see a review by the 
present writer in /OX 6 (1893), pp. 179-182, whence the above 
summary is cited. 

3 Cp Ezra76 7, and Kue. Z/er. 15, n. 27. 

4 This can most conveniently be read in Addis Documents 
e the ifexatexch, vol. ii. See also Carpenter and Harford- 
Battersby. On the origin of P_see HEXATEUZH, $$ 13-30; an 
its relation to Hebrew historical literature, see HISTORICAL 
LiTERATURE, $ 9. 
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features in the constitution which he draws up, presents 
it under the form of the ideal state of the future. The 
author of the great priestly history casts his ideal back 
into the past; what ought to be, was; what ought to 
be done now, was done by the true Jew of the past; 
earlier histories represented the patriarchs sacrificing in 
various spots; to P sacrifice apart from the tabernacle 
was profanity ; hence in his history the patriarchs never 
sacrifice. Ῥ'5 tabernacle itself is anterior to the temple 
only in the imagination not in history. ‘The entire work 
is legal or ritual fact and theory presented under the 
form of history. 

Now, what is the literary inter-relation between the 
various parts of the work? P consists of two main 

» elements ; the history of Jewish institu- 
κάναν tions already described, and masses of 
"laws mainly concerned with ritual matters. 
Were these two elements combined from the first? lf 
net, when was the combination made? Are even 
the two main elements quite simple or to be resolved 
into yet further elements? Complete and conclusive 
answers to these questions are not obtainable. Certain 
points, however, are clear, and the complexity of P is 
certain. 

{a) The masses of laws in P_are in part earlier (for 
an example see ἢ 1s—the Law of Holiness), in part 
later (see below, $ 21) than the priestly history. In 
large part, however, it is difficult to decide with cer- 
tainty whether the laws had or had not a separate 
literary, as distinct from a fixed oral, existence before 
they were united with this history. 

Two things, however, must be observed: (1) For the most 
part the masses of law have no organic connection with the 
priestly history. This is tiue, for example, of the great mass 
contained in Lev. 1-7 (LevItiIcus, $ 7), and again such laws as 
those of the Nazirite (Nu. 6), of the ordea! of Jealousy (Nu. 
5 11-31), and those contained în Nu, 1519. (2) The lawsare not 
homogeneous. Taking again as an example Lev. 1.7, we find the 
same subjects treated more than once and in a different manner; 
thus 6 8:1 38 covers the same ground as chaps. 1-5—viz, the ritual 
of the various forms of offerings—and the subscription in 7 35.£ 
refers only to ὅ 8:7 34 ;1 instance of actually divergent laws on 


the same subject within the priestly code will be referred to in 
ἢ 71. 


(δ) The several laws are worked inorganically into 
the historical framework though often in the vaguest 
manner. 

The laws are delivered to Moses or to Moses and Aaron (cp 
8 1). Sometimes the place of delivery (eg, Lev. lr 739) or 
time (:2.) is defined. At times(e.g., Lev. 8) a law is castenitirely 
in the form of a history of its first appearance ; and generally 
what Aaron is bidden to do may be taken as a standing law— 
actual or ideal—for the priests of the writer's own day. Very 
frequently, however, the law îs quite general in its terms and is 
only loosely connected with the history by the introductory 
formale (see, e.g., Lev, 1-7 23— exclusive of the parts belonging 
to L 

(ἡ Whether or not the history and the various 
bodies of law in P had a separate literary career of 
their own before they became united, history and laws 
belong to the same general period. ‘The force of 
critical tradition in favour of the early date of the 
priestly history led Graf, it is true, in the first instance 
to place the laws, the date of the origin of which was too 
‘obvious ta be ignored, remote in time from the history. 
The impossibility of this, however, was quickly seen, not 
only by Graf critics, but also by himself. ‘The funda- 
mental characteristics of the laws which point to the 
period in which they originated are in the history merely 
a little less explicit. They are there. Laws and history 
alike presuppose, for example, the single place of 
sacrifice, the distinction between priests and Levites. 
In subsidiary matters too, the tie is equally close; 
both alike, for example, use a number to define the 
month, and both are generally marked by the same 
striking linguistic peculiarities. 

‘The production then of this complex work was one 
of the chief results of literary activity in the earlier post- 
exilic period. We may consider the possibilities and 


1 See further Driver, Ziet>od.(1, pp. 44/ 
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probabilities with regard to the stages in its growth in 
connection with the other achievement of the period— 
the union of this complex whole or of its various parts 
with JED. 

Here we must consider the external evidence. Un- 
fortunately that evidence is ambiguous ; and scholars 

are much divided in their interpretation 
19, ΤᾺ ΤΌΤΕΣ cf it. ‘The evidence consists of the 

9 " * account of the acceptance of *the law 
of God which was given by Moses the servant of God” 
{Neh. 1029) contained in Neh. 8-10-—chapters derived 
from the memoirs of Ezra but worked over to some 
degree by the excerptor (see EZRA ii., $ 5). Now the 
law to which the people bound themselves on the 24th 
day of the 7th month of the year 444 was, at least pre- 
eminently, the law of P. 

It is quite clearly P's law of the feast of booths that îs found 
written in the law (Neh. 8 τα Δ)» forthe festival lasts eight days 
(Neh. 8 18) in accordance with Lev. 2336 (cp 2 Ch.79,/), not 
seven as commanded in Dt. 1613 (cp 1 K.866 Ezek. 4525 Lev. 
23 41, H). Then compare further in detail the ordinances de- 
scribed in Neh. 10 32-39 with the relevant laws.in P—for detailed 
references see the commentators; note especially the agree- 
ment, as to the dues demanded, of Neh. 1036-40 with Nu:18; 
on the relation of 1032 to Ex. 3013, cp below, $ 21 (a). 

Was, then, the ‘law of God,’ read by Ezra and inter- 
preted by the priests and Levites to the people, simply 
the historico-legal work contained in P, or was it this 
work already combined with JED and therefore sub- 
stantially the Pentateuch in its present form? The 
former alternative certainly seems more probable on the 
face of it Would a self-contradictory work like the 
Pentateuch in its present form have produced the desired 
effect? 

The view that Ezra's law consisted of P alone has been held 
and defended, inter a/ios, by Kayser (Das vorexilische Buck, 
pp. 195 £), Reuss (Gesck, d. heiligen Schriften des ATO, 
#8 377 721), Kuenen (ex. 303), Holzinger (Zîn4 438,5). In 
addition to the argument already suggested, it is urged that the 
time allowed in Neb. 8 for reading and interpreting would not 
have permitted of Lev. 23 being reached by the second day if 
the whole Pentateuch, not simply P, was the book read, 
The opposite view—that Ezra read P combined with JED—is 
adopted, almost of necessity, by adherents of the older critical 
school (e.g., Di. N/D 6727; Kit. 93), but also by others (e.g., 
We. ProZlt, 415). Among the grounds adduced for this view 
is the fact that marriage with aliens (Neb, 10 30[31]) is expressly 
forbidden not in P but only in other parts of ihe Pentateuch 
(Ex. 3412 1)... 1.. 2). 

5. Later Post- Exilic (post-Esran) Ῥεγίοά,--- Οὐ the 
answer to the questions raised at the end of the last section 

must largely turn our view of post-Ezran 
μὴν rnter literary activity. Most of what wili be 
Ty OE here discussed must be thrown back 
before the period of Ezra, if the view that the law read 
by him was (substantially) the whole Pentateuch be 
adopted; and some of the processes may în any case 
have fallen rather in the previous period; a further 
preliminary remark needing to be made is this, that 
any strict chronologicai sequence of the processes now 
to be mentioned cannot be established. Various hypo- 
theses may be made which nothing yet known serves 
either to invalidate or confirm. With these precautions 
we proceed to enumerate various editorial and supple- 
mentary labours to which criticism has drawn attention. 
In some cases it is tolerably certain that those who 
undertook them were successors of Ezra. 

(a) The union of P with JED. This must have 
occutred, if not before (see preceding section), within 
a generation or two after, Ezra ; otherwise it would be 
difficult to account for the practical identity of the Jewish 
and Samaritan Pentateuchs (see CANON, $ 241). The 
result of the union was important; the pre-eminently 
historico-prophetic character of JED becomes in the 
whole complex work entirely subordinate to the legal 
and priestly character of the later work with which 
it is incorporated which now gives its dominant note 
to the whole. 

The earlier fortunes of JE fali for consideration. almost 
entirety under historical literature ; later they are lost in those 
of the great legal work which henceforward is the normative 
influence alike over literature (cp CHRONICLES) and over life. 
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(3) Removal of Joshua. —The process just mentioned 
was doubtless associated with another. ‘The history of 
P extended to the conquest of Canaan (cp JOSHUA ii., 
$S 5, 12) ‘his last part of the work, dealing with 
events subsequent to the death of Moses, no longer 
forms part of ‘the law." Whether this truncation of P 
took place at the actual time of the union with JED 
or subsequently may be left undecided ; but the date 
of the process, like that of the union of Pand JED, 
hangs on the date of the Samaritan Pentateuch, which 
does not contain the book of Joshua. 

(e) Expansions of P {or of JEDP). The complexity 
of P has been bricfily discussed already ($ 18). We 

. must here draw more special attention 
di i to sections, related în style and spirit to 

* P, which do not appear to have formed 
part of it originaliy and certainly may be of post- 
Ezran origin. ‘The determination of the secondary 
er primary character of many particular sections 
of priestiy character must often remain inconclusive, 
for it frequently turns on general considerations which 
will weigh differently with different minds.! If it is 
unlikely that the law Ezra read was encumbered with 
the irrelevant histories of 1 È and the irreconcilable 
laws of the earlier legislation and Dt., it is scarcely less 
‘unlikely that it contained the self-contradictory laws to 
be found within P or the different representations of the 
tabernacle and its appurtenances that underlie Ex. 25-31 
as well as many of the laws. On the other hand some 
laws not immediately and conspicuously connected with 
the history (e.g., those of Lev. 23) must already have 
been united with the priestly history (8 187). Still, the 
account in Neh. 8-10 fails to cariy us far in actually 
determining the extent of legal matter contained in 
Ezra's law-book. As illustrations of the type of expan- 
sions to which P was subject the following may be cited. 

(a) Laws representing and enforcing actual modifica- 
tions of praxis. In one or two cases it is tolerably 
certain that these are not only secondary but also 
post-Ezran. 

For example, the temple tax în the time of Ezra was one- 
third of a shekel (Neh. 10 32), and, apparently, a novelty ; the 
law of Rx, 30 11-16 (cp 2 Ch, 246-10) demands half a shekel; this 
latter amount was actually paid in later times (Mt. 1724; cp Schiir. 
ΟΝ, 2206), The most natural conclusion is that the law 
of Ex. 3011-16 îs an expansion of P (which is further indicated 
by its Rresupposing Nu. 1) subsequent to the time of Ezra. 
Again, the tithe on cattle payable to the Levites according to 
Lev. 27 30-33 and referred to in 2 Ch. 316 seems to be as little 
recognised in Nu, 1821 Neh. 1036-38 [35-37] as in Dt.1422-29 
2612-15. Once again, the law in Lev. 27 30-33 seems to belong to 
the post-Ezran period ; but in this case it must be placed earlier 
than the date of Chronicles. Many other similar cases of modifi. 
cations within P give less clue to the date of their incorporation 
in the priestly work or the Pentateuch. 

(B) Another type of expansions is perhaps to be found 
in laws embodying practice sufficiently ancient and even 
primitive, but sanctioned only as a concession 10 pop- 
ular feeling by the scribal class. 

For example, the ordeal of JeaLousY (Nu. 5 11-31) and the 
cleansing by the ashes of the red heifer (Nu. 19) are certainly in 
some respects primitive. In their present form they betray the 
genera] stylistic characteristics of the priestly school; but they 
stand isolated and unrelated (so far as can be seen) t0 the main 
scheme of the priestly work. Cheyne accounts in a similar 
manner for the ritual of the Day of Atonement (Lev, 16); see 
Azazel, $ 43 Jewish Rel. Life, 75f. " 

(y) A third type of expansions consists of additions 
to the more historical or quasi-historical material. 
Most notable is the repetition (Ex. 35-40)—in the form 
of a detailed account of carrying these into effect —of the 
directions to build the tabernacle. 

Here the relation of MT and ® renders it probable that we 
have to do with tolerably late expansions.  Whethér or not 
many other sections (δ, Nu. 7) are primary or secondary 
depends largely on the assurance with which we are prepared 
to judge the possibilities of the original writer's_ prolixity. 
For details see Exopus, ὃ 5, LEviTICUS, $$ 2/7, NUMBERS, 
$175 

(δ) Another set of expansions of the primary work 


1 Fora discussion of many details sce Exopus, ξ5, LEVITICUS, 
88 1.22, NUMBERS, 85 το ζῇ 21. 
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is indicated by references to the ‘altar of incense' or 
the ‘ golden altar.' ‘This is unknown to Ex. 25-29, and 
first appears in the supplemental section Ex. 8301-10. 
The original priestly narrative knows only a single altar, 
termed simply ‘the altar," and distinguished by the 
later writers from ‘the altar of incense' as the altar of 
burnt-offering. ΟΡ further Wellhausen, C4®, 139.7 
Such are some of the leading instances of the expan- 
sion of the law after it had become fixed as to its main 
form. By degrees the reverence for the letter, which a 
few centuries later we know to have been intense, must 
have rendered it difficult to incorporate new matter, and 
especially new matter differing essentially from the 
written law. Glosses may have been made even later ; 
such is the conclusion suggested by a comparison of 
MT with the versions, especially (5. 
6. Rabbinic Period, —As there had been laws before 
there was any legal literature (8 7), so there was much legal 
activity after the legal literature collected 
22, Post in the OId ‘Testament was complete. To 
iblical τ an 
period. some extent this later activity found 8 
literary outlet in some of the Apocalyptic 
Literature (APOCALYPTIC LIrERATURE, 88. 2, 58). 
To a much larger extent it spent itself in the pro- 
duction of an oral tradition which had grown to great 
proportions by the first century A,D. But whereas the 
oral tradition that apparently lies behind the earliest 
collections of written law in the OT was a record based 
on actual practice and precedent, the later oral tradition 
{in its turn the source and indeed the contents of another 
great literature—the Rabbinic) was largely casuistical; 
it concerned cases that might arise at least as much as 
cases that had arisen. ‘The law of God was no longer 
established custom ; its principles were contained in the 
written law and were capable of being applied to the 
minutest circumstances of life, It is with this minute 
application, with this working out of the older law, that 
the ‘traditions .of the fathers’ which constitute the 
Mishna are concerned. 
As the first fall of Jerusalem (586 B.C.) gave a 
stimulus to the fixing of much of previously existing law 
n and to the consideration of the law of 
23 MIebn® the future (884-16), 50 the second fall 
* °°" of Jerusalem (70 A.D.), and the final 
dispersion of the Jews from their religious centre, added 
zest to the pursuit of the law and to the systematisation 
of the legal discussions of the Rabbis. It is the dis- 
cussions of the Rabbis who lived between 70 A.D. and 
about 200 A.D. that chiefly constitute the Mishna. 
Earlier Rabbis are mentioned comparatively speaking 
with extreme rarity. But when was this traditional 
discussion written down? It is generally assumed 
that it was about zoo A.D. Still, it is not certain, 
either that none of it had been written earlier, or that 
all of it was written then; by that date it had in any 
case assumed a fixed shape or arrangement whether 
as oral tradition or in writing; and thenceforward it 
became the subject of further discussion both in 
the Palestinian and the Babylonian schools. This 
discussion is known as the G&émara.!  Mishna and 
Geémara together constitute the Talmud or rather the 
‘Talmuds. The result of the Palestinian discussions on 
the Mishna was the Palestinian or Jerusalem Talmud, 
completed towards the end of the fourth century or 
during the fifih century A.D.; the result of similar dis- 
cussions in Babylon was the Babylonian Talmud com- 
pleted about 500 A.p. 
The Talmud is the chief literary product of late 
Jewish legal discussion ; but it is by no means our only 
one. For example, under the title of 7ὐτερα ἐᾷ we still 


1 In addition to the discussions of the Amoriîm or post- 
Mishnic doctors which constitute the main body of the 
Gù and are written in Aramaic, the Gémara contains also 
sayings of older doctors not contained in the Mishna, but written 
like the Mishna in Hebrew. These are named Baraima 
(anna). 
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possess a collection of discussions of the Mishnic age 
which resembles the Mishna in being arranged accord- 
ing to topics, but never gained the same authoritative 
position. Another branch of this literature consists of 
commentaries (A/idrdsk2) on the sacred text. Here 
of course the arrangement is not according to subject ; 
from the nature of the case it follows the arrange- 
ment of the biblical text. ‘The earliest works of 
this kind, belonging in their original form to the second 
century A.D. and thus closely related in time as well as 
in contents with the Mishna, are Af&c4#/f@ {on part of 
Exodus), Siskr3 (on Leviticus), and Sis4r# {on 
Numbers and Deut.). Any discussion of the 
‘Talmud and the Mishnic literature falls outside the limits 
of this article and must be sought for elsewhere.! It has 
been necessary, however, to refer to it. ‘The movement 
begun by Deuteronomy does not close within the period 
of the OT; its goal is the Talmud; its course covers 
more than a thousand years. Deuteronomy does much 
to crystallise principles into rules and thereby partly 
strangles the free prophetic life, to which it so largely 
owed its existence. Still the principles survive in 
it: the appeal to motive is constant.‘ ‘The subsequent 
history of law-literature, however, is the history of 
the increasing supremacy of rules based on the past 
over the living spirit of the present. Ezekiel indeed 
questions and displaces deuteronomic laws ; the Priestly 
Code amends Ezekiel; but thenceforward law always 
professedly adheres to the norm of scripture, the 
written word; the Mishna is the interpretation of the 
written law: the Gemara the interpretation of the 
Mishna. G.B.G. 

LAWYER (Nomikoc), Mt. 2235, εἴς,, Tit. 313, See 
LAW AND JUSTICE, and cp SCRIBES. 

‘Lawyer' is also given in RV®g. as a rendering of the obscure 
word ΠΡ in Dan.32. See SHERIFF. 

LAZAR HOUSE (MWDNN N23), 2 K. 155 Εν, 
EV ‘several house.” See LEPROSY, col. 2767, n. 1. 

LAZARUS (Aazapoc [Ti. WH]). The name, which 
is a contraction of ELEAZAR® (g.v.)—ie ‘God has 
1. Name, Belped'—was specially appropriate for the 
i " central figure in any story illustrating the 
help of God. 


For OT examples see Ex.184 2 $.239/ In the period of 
Judaism we may expect to find the divine help more distinctly 
tecognised. Cp Ps.461 [2] ‘a very present 46/4 in trouble*; 
#0651 ‘I am poor and needy; make haste unto me, O God? 
thou ‘art my 4e/6 and my deliverer.' When poverty and piety 
were synonymous ît was natural to favour such names as Eleazar 
and Eliezer. Eleazar is the name given to (2 Mace. 6 18-31) the 
scribe called by Chrysostom (1258) ‘the foundation of martyr- 
dom,’ a type of those who (4 Macc. 7 19) ‘believe that, to God, 
they do not die’ (and see 3 Macc. 61/0). 

In Lk. 1619-31 Lazarus is introduced thus: ‘. .. and 
he that marries one that is put away . . commits 
adultery. Now? there was a certain 
a rick man . .. and a certain beggar 

story în LE. named Lasarus was laid at his gate 
Full of sores.'4 It is not surprising that the context, 
and the giving of a name to the central figure of the 
story, induced early commentators to suppose that this 
was a narrative of facts. Certainty if the story is one 


1 Strack, Zird ix den Talmud), 1894; Schùr.G/V(0187-115, 
where further reference to the extensive literature will be found. 

2 Hor. Hebr. on Lk.1620 (and cp τό. on Jn.111) quotes 
Juchasin: * Every R. Eleazar is written without an g'—f.e., R. 

zar, 

8 D and Syr. Sin. om. ‘now.’ 

4 The Arabic Diezess. (ed. Hogg) alters order and text 


2. Unique 


thus (Lk.16), ‘(15) Ye are they that justify yourselves . . . 
the thing that is lofty before men Îs base before God. (19) 
And he began to say, A [certain] man was rich. . .' This, 


besides indicating that a parable or discourse is commencing, 
gives it a fogical connection with the charges just brought 
against the ‘money-loving’ Pharisees. 

5 Iren.iv.24 (see Grabe’s note on ‘Gracorum et Latinorum 
Patrum mutuus consensus ’). ‘Non autem fabulam' might pos- 
sibly mean ‘not a mere tale but a tale with a lesson’; but see 
also the inferences deduced from the story in Iren. ii, 84 τ, and 
Tertull. De Arzm.7. Tertullian, however, guards himself 
against the conclusion that nothing can be inferred from the 
story if it is imaginary. 
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of Jesus' parablcs, it is difficult to see why, contrary to 
usage, the principal character in it receives a name, 
Taking this mention of a name together with other 
unique features of the story (the elaborate details about 
Hades, and the technical use of the phrase ‘Abraham’s 
bosom'}, may we not conjecture that we have in Lk. 
1619-31, not the exact words of Jesus, but an evangelic 
discourse upon his words (placed just before it by 
the Arabic Diatessaron)—' that which is exalted among 
men is an abomination in the sight of God'? If so, 
the insertion of the name Lazarus (= Eliezer) will be 
parallel io the insertions of names (e.g., Longinus) in 
the Acta Pilati ; the typical character of the name has 
been indicated already (see above, $ 1). ‘The final 
words of the story ("neither will they be persuaded' 
εἴς.) seem more like an evangelic comment after Christ's 
resurrection than like a prediction of Christ before it. 

The narrative in In. 11 opens thus, ‘ Now (δέ) there 
was a certain man sick, Lazarus of (ἀπό) Bethany from 
(éx) the village of Mary and Martha 
her sister! Now (δέ) Mary was she 
that anointed the Lord with ocintment 
and wiped his feet with her hair : and it was her brother 
that (ἧς ὁ ἀδελφός) was sick. The sisters, therefore, 
sent to him, saying, Lord, he whom thou lovest is sick,'2 
Lazarus is here referred to as one who required an 
introduction. This view is confirmed by the fact that 
his name is mentioned only in the unique narrative in 
Lk. 1619-31, the historical character of which is very 
justly disputed. The sisters of Lazarus too are not 
named at all by the first two evangelists. Yet the 
name of this Lazarus, about whom the Synoptists are 
silent, is connected by In. with the greatest of the 
miracles ; for it appears from Jn.1139 that Lazarus, 
when Jesus arrived, had been four days dead, a cir- 
cumstance that differentiates this miracle from the 
parallel miracle at NAIN5 (g.v.), and makes it the 
climax of Christ's wonderful works. ‘The synoptic 
silence has never been explained. 

To remark that for the Jews and for the evangelists alike 
was one of “many sigris” (1147), and not essentially 
tinguished from them,"4 is to ignore Jn.'s dramatic power in 
delineating character. For the blind Pharisees no doubt this 
stupendous wonder was but one of ‘many signs’; but only in 
Jn. And this was because Jn. wishes to represent the Pharisees 
Ἂς being stupendously blind. It was plainly not one of ‘many 
signs’ for the multitudes in Jerusalem who flocked to meet 
Jesus (Jn. 1218) ‘because they heard that he had done #is 
Sign. "In the same way the Pharisees think nothing of the 
healing of a man bom blind. The blind man, however, reminds 
them that such a sign was never worked ‘since He world began." 
The Acta Pilati represents the Roman Governor as unmoved 
by all the other evidence of Jesus’ miracles; but when he hears 
of the climax, the raising of Lazarus after he had been four days 
dead, he ‘trembles.’5 

‘The distinetion drawn above between the Fourth 
Evangelist and the Synoptists unfairly discredits the 
latter. We must not maintain, without any evidence 
but their silence, that the Synoptists were as stupid or 
as perverse as Christ's most bigoted and vindictive 
adversaries. 

The common-sense view of the Synoptic omission of 


3. Unique nar- 
rative in Jn. 


it 


1 Cp the prepositions în Jn.1 6742 Ξα, 

τῆν δὲ Μὲ. has an Mn ttt To-iat4. Such ‘olauses 
of characterisation’ are frequent în Jn. (eg. 7 50, and cp 1939 
‘he that came to him before, or, by night), They keep before 
the reader the personality of the person described and prepare 
him for a new manifestation of the personality. 

3 See Acta Pil.8 and cp Hor. Hebr. on Jn.1139. ‘For 
three days the spirit wanders about the sepulchre expecting if 
it may return into the body. But when it sees that the form or 
aspect of the face is changed then it hovers no more but leaves 
the body to itsel” Cp JoHx, $ 20. 

4 Westcott on Jn.lir On the argument from the silence of 
the Synoptists sce further Gospets, δὲ 58./. 

δ᾽ Acta Pil, 8. ‘And others said, ‘‘ ΓΗ raised Lazarus... 
Why does not Lazarus himself testify before Pilate, Hike the 
man who (Jn.51) had been diseased thirty-eight years, and 
Bartimaeus (not mentioned by name, though) and the woman 
with the issue, and others, ‘a multitude both of men and 
women'? Was he supposed to be in hiding, or dead? A 
L'azarns is mentioned (I. 2) as one of twelve ]ews who testity 
that Jesus was ‘not bom of fornication.' 
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this miracle is like the common-sense view of the 
omission in the book of Kings of the statement made in 
the parallel passages of Chronicles—that God answered 
David and Solomon by fire from heaven. ‘The earlier 
author omitted the tradition because he did not accept 
it and probabiy had never heard it. It was a later 
development. ! 

Is then the record of the Raising of Lazarus a fiction ? 
Not a fiction, for it is a development. But it is non- 

historical, like the History of the Crea- 
On wa ion in Genesis, and like the records of 
the other miracles in the Fourth Gospel; 
the account ali of which are poctic developments 

(attempis to summarise and symbolise 
the many ‘mighty works' of Jesus recorded by the 
Synoptists in seven typical ‘signs’ expressing his work 
before the Resurrection}, The words of Jesus the 
Fourth Evangelist has obviously not attempted to pre- 
sent in the form and style assigned to them by his 
predecessors, and the same statement applies to the 
Johannine account of the acts of Jesus. This, however, 
does not prevent us from discerning in many cases one 
original beneath the two differing representations. For 
example, we can see a connection between the healing 
of the man born blind and the Synoptic accounts 
of the healing of blindness; and in Jn.°s account of the 
miraculous draught of fishes after the Resurrection we 
perceive clear traces of Lk.'s account of a similar event 
placed at an early period. So in the present case, if we 
are to study the Raising of Lazarus, in which a very 
large part is assigned to the intercession of Martha and 
Mary, the first step must be to go back to traditions 
about the sisters, and to attempt to explain the origin 
of the belief that they had a brother called Lazarus 
and that he was raised from the dead. 

Before we proceed to this, however, it may be well to 
remind the reader of the influence exerted by names and 
susino Sometimes by corruptions of names on 
pi A chE the development of traditions? The 

* student of the evangelic traditions is 
repeatedly called upon to apply this key, and we shall 
have to do so in studying the parallel narratives of the 
aneinting of Jesus in Bethany given by Mk, Mt., and 
Jn. respectively. ΜῈ. 5 preface is (Mk.143) ‘And 
while he was in Bethany ia the house of Simon the 
leper, while he was sitting down to meat' (ἐν τῇ οἰκίᾳ 
Σίμωνος τοῦ λεπροῦ κατακειμένου αὐτοῦ). Mt 266 has 
simply τοῦ δὲ Ἰησοῦ γενομένου ἐν B. ἐν οἰκίᾳ Σ. τοῦ 


traditions is 


λεπροῦ. Now, ἐν τῇ οἰκίᾳ in Mk.933, 10xo means ‘in 
the house,'—z.e., ‘indoors,' no name of owner being 
added, Hence Mk, is capable of being rendered, 


‘While he was in Bethany in the house, Sizzor che lefer 
himself [also] sitting down." The parallel in Jn. is (Jn. 
121-2) ‘Jesus therefore . . . came to Bethany where 
was (ὅπου ἣν) Lazarus . . . So they made him a 
supper there, and Martha was serving, but Zasarws ques 
one of them that sat at meat with him (ὁ dè A. εἷς ἣν ἐκ 
τῶν ἀνακειμένων σὺν αὐτῷ), which certainly suggests, 
though not definitely stating, that the house belonged to 
Lazarus. It has been pointed out elsewhere, however, 
(GospeLSs, $ 10), that ‘belonging to the leper' might 
easily have been confused with ‘Lazarus,’ so that the 
name may have sprung from a corruption of the phrase. 
As regards the dropping of the name ‘Simon,’ an 
analogy is afforded by Ecclus. 50272, where, according 
to the editors of the recovered Hebrew text, it is prob- 


1 See the writer's Diafessarica (287-9) for an explanation of 
the possible confusion between ‘answering a sacrifice-by-fire ' and 
‘answering a sacrifice by-fire' The Hebrew ‘sacnifice-by-fire’ 
is almost identical in form with the word meaning ‘fire; 

2 For OT instances see the authors Diatessarica (46-54). 

8 See their note ad doc. It seems worth while, however, to 
add that &, while dropping ‘for Simon' (Ὁ), adds 
᾿Ιεροσολυμείτης (x has ἱερεὺς è Σολυμείτης). 'May not the 
latter be a confused representation of the former? Owing to its 
similarity to other common words and phrases, “Simon,” 
in Hebrew, might easily be inserted or omitted in translating 
from Hebrew. See note on Lk. 7 36 below. 
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able that the ‘son of Sirach’ was originally called 
* Simon son of Jesus," but that ‘Simon son of' was 
dropped. 

But at this point, if we are to understand the steps 
by which Jn. was led to his conclusions concerning 
Lazarus, it is necessary to realise the obscurity that he 
must have found hanging over the story of the anointing 
of Jesus in the house of ‘Simon the Leper,' where 
Lazarus seemed to him to have been present. 

Such a surname as ‘the leper' is antecedently im- 
probable,! and it is omitted by Jn.; but its difficulty 

' , indicates that it was not an interpola- 
δι ‘The leper;” sion but a corcuption, possibly a con 

AN eIFOM  fiation of the name of the place 
commonly called Bethany. [π. alone appears to call 
this (Jn.11:) ‘a village'; and he places it (26. 18) 
15 furlongs, which is exactly two Talmudic miles ?— 
i.e., a Sabbath days journey with return —from 
Jerusalem. This fixed the position, of course, for the 
first Christian pilgrims, and subsequently for the Church. 
But it did not succeed in imposing the name on the 
natives, who call the spot defined by Jn., not Bethany, 
but e/Azariyeh. This fact, and Lk.'s comparative 
silence,* and the total silence of Josephus (even in the 
details of the siege), and the Talmudic variations of 
spelling and of statement (connecting it with ‘unripe 
figs” and ‘shops'), and Mk,'s description of Bethany 
as apparently nearer to Jerusalem than Bethphage 
(Mk. 11:, ‘to Bethphage and Bethany')—all indicate 
that Bethany was not really a village, but simply 
(like Bethphage) a precinct of the city, a part of 
the great northern suburb minutely described by 
Josephus. 

This suburb is casually mentioned as (Jos. 87 ii. 194) 
*what is familiarly-called both BeseZa and Te-New- 

, » City (τήν τε Βεζεθὰν προσαγορευομένην 
Τ Βϑίμα γ᾽ καὶ τὴν Ἰκαυόπολιν). "Then, describing 

δα ἀρὰν, its gradual growth, and its subsequent 

926688 enclosure in a wall by Agrippa, the 
historian speaks of (ἐῤ, ν. 42) ‘the hill (λόφον) that is 
called (καλεῖται) Δεκρίλαπα (so Big. and Voss., but 
Ruf. Zedethana, Huds. Besetta)'; and he goes on to 
say {:5.) ‘But by the people of the place the new-built 
portion was called Besetha (ἐκλήθη δ᾽ ἐπιχωρίως BeteBà 
τὸ νεόκτιστον uépos),' perhaps meaning that the citizens 
contracted ‘ Bezethana' to ‘ Bezetha,' but more prob- 
ably that the name, in both forms, was vernacular and 
difficult to represent exactly in Greek. He does not 
directly and straightforwardly say that ‘ Bezetha' means 
‘new city,’ but that (#6.) ‘being interpreted, ἐξ wou4f 
de called în the Greek tongue new city (Ἑλλάδι γλώσσῃ 
καινὴ λέγοιτ᾽ ἂν πόλις). This may well mean that 
‘new city’ would be the way to express in Greek a 
Jewish name not capable of being at once literally and 


1 InxK. 1126, Jeroboam's mother is certainly called ‘ Zeruah,” 
but thisis either a deliberate insult or a corruption (see col. 2404, 
n. 2) Cp Levy, ΔΆΓΗΖΒ (gnn), on the recognised impropriety 
of giving people nick-names from personal blemishes (a custom 
common among the Romans, but not among the Jews). 

2 Hor. Hebr.} 262. 

3 Lk. only mentions the exact Synoptic name once (Lk, 24 50) 
“as far as to(wards) (έως πρός) Bethany, in connection with the 
Ascension, the retum from which is described as (Acts112) 
‘from the mountain called ἐξ P/ace-af-Olives ( λαιῶνος), 
which is near Jerusalem, & sadbaz4 days journey Lk. 1929 
has Βηθανιά, not Βηθανίαν. 

4 The article before Καινόπολιν may be explained as a 
blending of the notions ‘New Town” and ‘#7e new town." 
Strictly ‘speaking, it ought to be τὴν B. re, not τὴν re B. But 
the irregularity might easily be paralleled from Thucydides. 
Moreover the text may be a condensation of τὴν τήν τε B. καὶ 
τὴν K. προσαγ. ‘ which is called #he Bezetha and ZXe Kainopolis.* 
It seems clear from the next extract that Bezetha, or Bezethana, 
was the Jewish name for Kainopolis or New-town, and that the 
two names did not denote different places. If Josephus wrote 
in every case Βεζεθάν, it might casily be cortupted into Βεζεθά, 
being written BedeBà. There is one previous mention, also 
casual, describing Roman soldiers forcing their way up to the 
temple (8/iì 155) ‘through what is called Bezetha' διὰ τῆς 
Βεῤεθὰ καλουμένης. As variants Niese's Index cites Βεζαθά, 
Βεζεθ., Βεθαζά, Bebe, ᾿Αβισσάθη. 
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briefly translated :! and this view is confirmed by the 
fact that he never introduces the name without a sort of 
apology (‘the people call it,’ etc.). 

That there was such a vernacular name appears from 
four parallel versions of a Jewish tradition given by 
Griitz (Gesch. 774 f.). to the effect that Jerusalem had 
as a suburb ‘two Slices,'? a lower {no doubt corre- 
sponding to the ‘lower Kainopolis' of Josephus) and 
a higher, The higher was considered by common 
people, the lower even by strict Pharisees, as part of 
the Holy City, for the purpose of eating the meat of 
sacrifices, and so forth. The word for ‘Slice’ is 
‘ Betze' or ‘Beze,' which, with the addition of the word 
‘lower,’ might easily correspond to Josephus' ‘ Beze- 
thana.'3 And having regard to the many variations 
and abbreviations probable in a vernacular name, and 
to those actually existent in Josephus, we can well 
understand how such a name may have been confused 
by some with the Mt. of Olives, and by others called 
‘ Bethany.’ It is also similar to the Hebrew for 
‘leper.’$ Lastly, it may throw light on the parallel 
tradition in Lk. (7 36) about a Pharisee asking Jesus to 
eat (bread}.8 


1 That Josephus never dreamed of identifying Bezetha with 
the Har-hazaithim—-r.e., (Zech. 144) Mt. of Olives—is clear 
from many passages and especially from #/ v. 122, “He (Titus) 
built the wall τὸ f4e lower New-City (τὴν κατωτέρω Καινόπολιν) 
+. + and thence passing through Kedron, to te Mount 07 
Otives” Levy (Chald. Lex.) does not mention ‘ Beth-zaithim, 
House of Olives,’ as one of the names by which the Mt. of 
Olives was called. It seems to have been regularly called the 
Mt., or Hill, of Olives, or the Mt. of Oil, 

"Slice’ is intended to express the vernacular use of the 
word, and also the fact that the word is especially applied. in 
New Heb., to the ‘breaking of Sread'; cp Levy (Chald. Lex. 
1 1088) γ} χ᾽, ‘ Brotstiicke,' Grtz renders it here ‘ Parcellen,* 
‘ Terrainstiicke.' 

3 That Josephus should transliterate the Heb. y (9) by the 
Gk. $ (£) can excite no surprise: He regularly does this in the 
name “Zoar,’ for example. Also the interchange of } and x 
(as in vpy) is frequent (Buhl, 2096). ‘Lower’ is, in Gritzis 
extracts, nuinnn, falfonah., Levy (NHWB) gives psi as 
synonymons with p13, and with χα. ‘Belt)zertha' (Knvsa, 
Levy, Chald. Lez.1109a) is the late Heb, for ‘the separate 
place' (Ezek. 4112-15) in the temple; but as regards ΝΠΝΤΩ 
(suggested in Hastings, 2594) the forms of the root given by 
Levy (Chad. Lex.) are said by him to mean only ‘ division of 
booty,' ‘plunder.’ It is perhaps worth adding that the only 
place-name in OT beginning with ‘53, Josh. 1528, ‘ Biziothiah 
Grmiz); is read by & 33, lit. ‘her daughters’—ie., sudurds, 
and is conflated accordingly, αἱ κῶμαι αὐτῶν καὶ αἱ ἐπαύλεις 
αὐτῶν, 

4 Cp ΜΚ. 11 χο, ‘And when ît was evening they used to go 
forth ousside the city," Mt. 2117 “he came forth oxtside the city 
to Bethanys Lk.2137 ‘coming forth he used to lodge in #e 
mount that is called [the mount) of Olives." The divergences 
can perhaps be best explained as springing from an original 
“to Bezetha(na)," paraphrased by Mk., confiated by Mt. with 
Bethany, and taken by Lk. as ‘Place of Olives.’. It should be 
noted that two of the versions of Gritz's above-quoted tradition 
begin ‘Two Slices were ox fXe Mount of Οὐδ the third has 
‘in (3) Jerusalem, and the fourth ‘fiere. The third seems 
likely to have preserved the original, which perhaps meant 
‘connected δ Jerusalem." As the suburbs were owzside 
Jerusalem proper, *in* was naturally altered. 

5 Reading pyy3 as jus (a corruption very frequent in ©) 
we have a word very similar to yap, ‘leper.” 

6 Not only îs yy9, ‘slice,’ or “fragment,' the regular N. Heb. 
word for “breaking bread, but also p’y1ay was a name given 
(Levy 4 143 2-6) to a class of hypocrites that aped the practices 
of the stricter Pharisees. Space fails to indicate all the traces 
of Hebrew influence on the narratives of the Anointing of Jesus. 
But one may be given. Lk., without introducing the host by 
name, represents Jesus as addressing him by name, thus (Lk. 
740) ‘Stmon, I have somewhat to say unto thee.” This is 
unexampled in the gospels. Yet it is most improbable that Lk. 
inserted—in this extraordinary place instead of at the com- 
mencement—what was not in his original, merely because a 
Simon the Leper had been mentioned in the Synoptic narrative. 
More probably the original had ‘Z/eerer (μια) or Aearden- 
to me(*xpow):' and Lk. mistook this for pyny, ‘Simon. It may 
also be of use to point out that in _Jn.12r ‘ev4ere so2s Lazarus, 
whom Jesus r2ised from the dead,’ Delitzsch expresses ‘where 
was' by the Heb, ‘place’ or “home,” mpn. But this differs so 
little from p‘p», ‘raise up,' that the two are repeatedly confused 
by the LXX, Nah. 18 ‘the 44zce thereof,' © ‘they that are raised 
* «by Jer.l0z0 ‘and to set τε, ® ‘piece’ (and see 2 5. 2249, 
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It is essential for the reader to keep steadily in view 
the traces of obscurity in the earliest Christian traditions 
8. First ἴθ order that he may understand Jn.'s 
info IS attitude towards them. In. is to be re 
Inferences. garded neither as a fallacious historian nor 
as a poet putting aside history, but as a believer, so 
penetrated with the sense of the power of Christ's 
Spirit, and at the same time so conscious of the 
obscurity, uncertainty, and inadequacy of the extant 
historical records of Christ, that he felt impelled towards 
a new representation both of his words and of his 
deeds. ‘To describe the latter, he remoulded the 
gospel, fusing old traditions and new, written and oral, 
inferring, amplifying, spiritualising, but not inventing. 
If, therefore, Jn. was led to believe that a man named 
Lazarus owned the house in which the anointing 
occurred, what inferences would he naturally make in 
accordance with bis principle of blending scattered tradi- 
tions? He found in Lk. (10 40) an account of a supper 
made for Jesus where Martha ‘was cumbered about 
much serving,' while Mary sat at his feet and heard his 
discourse; and this he might identify with the meal at 
which the anointing took place. Martha, however 
(without name of husband or father of the house), was 
mentioned by Lk. as the hostess.! It followed that the 
house must have belonged in some sense to her as well 
85 to Lazarus, and consequentiy that Lazarus must have 
been a younger brother.  Hence would arise Jn.'s de- 
seription of Lazarus as the brother of Mary and Martha ; 
for indeed it was in this inferential way that 1π, had 
reasoned out the existence of a Lazarus. 
The next step was to connect the name with Lk.'s 
Lazarus who was raised from the dead, The last words 
Devel of Lk.'s Lazarus-narrative are, ‘ Neither 
3, Develop” ill they believe though one went to them 
from the dead,’ which might become the 
basis of a tradition that ‘the Lord said concerning a man 
named Lazarus, who died and was buried, that /4e Jews 
ould not believe (i.e., refused to believe) though one went 
to them from the dead” But if this Lazarus who sat at 
meat when Martha served and Mary anointed Jesus” feet, 
had been raised from the dead by Jesus, —and that, too, 
after he had been buried—-it followed that such a sign 
was the climax of all the ‘signs’ and would naturally 
come last of all It must have been wrought at 
Bethany, since Lazarus's house was there. Yet Jesus 
could not have been at Bethany when Lazarus died--so 
the Evangelist would argue—for how could he remain 
and look on, and permit the death and burial? Jesus 
must therefore have been at a distance. In that case, 
Martha and Mary must surely have sent to him. Vet 
he must have known even at a distance what was 
happening ; and if he knew, why did he not come? 
And how would the sisters endure his not coming? 
Upon the basis of all these inferences and questions the 
Evangelist proceeds to describe how the two sisters sent, 
and what they said when Jesus came, and how he 
answered their intercession—the result being the raising 
of Lazarus, the climax of Jesus' ‘signs.’ 
Some commentators maintain that the graphic style 
of the evangelist proves that he had seen or heard 
4 the scenes or discourses he describes. 
10. The motive. Among his most graphic passages, 
however, are the dialogues with Nicodemus and with the 
Samaritan woman, at neither of which was he present. 


‘rise up against me,' & [L] ‘my face”) By themselves, these 
facts would have no weight ; but taken in conjunetion with the 
instances of apparent Hebrew influence (δες Diafessarica, 
ii. 334, containing Index to passages from Jn.) they suggest 
the possibility of a conflation in Jn.; and they are worth 
mentioning here in order to help the reader to realise that 
Jn., as well as Lk. (though in a manner different from Lk.'s), 
may have attempted to correct existing histories, not by 
inventing, but by giving shape and order to vague and floating 
traditions. 

1 ‘Martha’ in New Heb. means sometimes ‘mistress’ (Levy, 
NHWB32348), “the mistress (mv) of the house who received 
us, 
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The fact is, that jn. writes as a -rmystical poet, im- 
bued with Jewish traditions from Egypt as well as from 
Palestine, with a keen eye for human characteristics, 
but with a still deeper insight into the unfathomable 
love and spiritual power of Jesus, and with a desire to 
subordinate every word of his Gospel to the purpose of 
manifesting that love and that power to mankind.! 

{i.) The book called Sohar, Ζόλαν (Schéttgen on Mt. 
218), represents the Messiah as weeping when Rachel 


; wept for her children. By Justin 
11. Symbolical Martye (7>y94. 134) and Irenzus 
" (421) Rachel was recognised as the type 
of the Christian Church, and Justin saw in Leah the 
type of the Synagogue. (ii.) The Apostolic Constitutions 
(7 8) mention Lazarus with Job, apparently recognising 
in the raising of Lazarus a fulfilment of the famous 
prediction found in the received text of Job 13:26. ‘lradi- 
tions about Rachel and Job, as well as the Philonian 
explanation of Eliezer,5 may very well have been in the 
evangelist's mind when he described the intercession of 
the two sisters and put into the mouth of Martha the 
words ‘by this time he stinketh.' Nor is it farfetched 
to see a contrast between Lazarus--leaving the tomb 
still bound with grave-clothes and with the napkin round 
his head—and Jesus who, when he rose, left ‘the linen 
cloths Iying' and ‘the napkin . . . rolled up in a place 
by itself. 
The Greek allusions are of a different kind. 
(i) 11.33, He reduZed in his spirit’ (ἐνεβριμήσατο τῷ πνεύματι); 
cp 1138, ‘again ve2x4/ng in himself” In Mk.143 Mt.930 the 
word ἐμβριμάομαι is applied to Jesus addressing, 
12. Greek severally, a leper and two blind men. Probabiy 
allusions, Jn. wishes to dispel the impression that the half- 
suppressed exclamation of anger that sometimes 
accompanied Jesus' acts of healing was directed against the 
sufferer, whereas it was directed against the suffering regarded 
as Evil.4 
Gi.) 11.33, “he troubled himself’ This is probably an allusion 
both to (a) the refrain in Ps. 42 (41) and 43 (42) (8) ‘Why art 
thou arceeding-sorrowful, my soul (repiAvrros, RV ‘cast down’), 
and why dost thou #roub/e-me-zwi24” [? myself] (συνταράσσεις, 
RY ' disquieted within me’), and (ὁ) to the synoptic use of the 
passage. The Greek ‘exceeding-sorrowful' (nepiAvrros) is rare 
în the LXX (see Concord.). In NT the word occurs in four 
passages, including Mk.1434 Mt. 2638, ‘My τον is erceeding» 
sorrowfui even unto death.’ These words are not in Lk. But 
an early interpolation in Lk., or edition of Lk., substituted (Lk, 
2244) an account of Christ ‘engaged in a corffict (or, agony).' 
‘Che problem of avoiding a word that might be a stumbling 
block, because it signified ‘ grief to excess,' and yet of inserting 
a fulfilment of scripture, corresponding to that in ΜΚ, is solved 
here by Jn.'s using the other half of the Psalmist's sentence, 
namely, ‘frouble me with myself’ în the form “he troubled him- 
self.’ By this extraordinary expression he indirectly meets an 
objectiorn that must have occurred to the many thousands of 
Greeks and Romans who were familiar with the fundamental 
doctrine of Epictetus, ‘ Be free from trouble." Jn. teaches that 
the Father himself wills that his children, including the eternal 
Son, should be ‘troubled for one another. But what he wills, 
he does; and what he does, the Logos does. Therefore the 
Logos, here, ‘troubled ἀετοῦ Later the Logos will be 
(1227) ‘troubled #2 sox/,' and last of all, by the treachery of 
Judas (1821), *troubled ir spirit 


1 Regarded as a nartative of fact this story, like others in ἔπιον 
is defective. Even such commentators as Lightfoot and West- 
cott have severaliy inferred that the journey from beyond Jordan 
to Bethany occupied “three days' (8744 Essays), ‘about a day' 
(Westo. ad loc.) 

2 Orig. Comm. on Jn.15 (ed. Huet, vol. îî., p. 4 E) ὁδωδότα 
νεκρὸν ἀνέστησεν, Anaphor. Pila. ‘he raised up one that had 
been dead four days. . . . when the dead man had his blood cor. 
rupted and when his body was destroyed by the worms produced 
in it and when it had the stink of a dog.” 

3 ‘Being interpreted, Eliezer is God my Help. For the 
mass [of fiesh] imbued with blood is by itself liable to speedy 
dissolution, being indeed a corpse: but it is kept compact and 
quuickened with a vital spark by the providence of God' (04. 

481). 

4 În a passage quoted by Eusebius (Z7£ v.160) from a letter 
from the churches of Lyons, ἐμβρ. seems to mean ‘loudly cursing” 
(not ‘muttering curses').” Lucian uses ît to express the deep 
angry ‘bellowing’ of Hecate (val. i., p. 484, Mecyoxe. 20, ἐνε- 
βριμήσατο ἡ Βριμώ), Cp Ecclus, 133, ‘’T'he rich man wrongs you 
and dellows at γον besides (προσενεβριμήσατολ. Cetsus (Orig. 
Cels.276) complains that Jesus ‘threatens and reviles’ on light 
occasions, and complains of Jesus' saying ‘woe unto you. În. 
never uses the word woe.' Ît is hardly likely that the difficulty 
of Mk.143 Mt.930 would have escaped educated assailants of 
the Gospel at the beginning of the second century. 
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To enter fully into the allusions with which this 
narrative teems would be to write a commentary on it. 
Without some insight into a few of them, however, no 
reader can dispassionately judge what is meant by the 
Johaanine name ‘Lazarus’ or the poem of which it is 
the centre. E. A. A. 


LEACH. See HoRsELEECH, LILITH. 


LEAD (IMP), 'σρλόνεέλ [see note below]; moMBOC, 
MoAyYBoc [moAiBAoc,  moAyBAoc]i φ πρεδισα). 
Though lead was doubtless well-known fo the Hebrews 
from an early period, its applications were comparatively 
unimportant, and the OT references to it are not many. 

(4) Its weight is alluded to in Ex.15 το (cp Acts27 28), and the 
mason's and carpenter's plummet was no doubt as often made of 
lead as of tin, though the latter happens to be the material men: 
tioned in Zech. 410. Indeed, the distinction between lead and 
tin (see Tin) was in early days but imperfectly realised. 

(6) Before the use of quicksilver became known, lead was 
employed for the purpose of purifying silver, and separating it 
from other mineral substances (Flin. 72/3231) Τὸ this 
Jeremiah alludes where he figuratively describes the corrupt 
condition of the people : ‘In their fire the lead is consumed (in 
the crucible); the smelting is in vain, forthe evil îs not 
separated’ (Jer. 629). Ezekiel (2218-22) refers to the same fact, 
and for the same purpose, but amplifies it with greater minute! 
ness of detail. Compare also Mal. 32 

€) On Job 1923/. see Wxtring. For the use of leaden 
tablets as writing material cp Paus. ix.31 4 (leaden tablet, very 
time-worn, with the Wor&s of Hesiod engraved on it) and Plin, 
H.N. 131%, 

(δ᾽ Although the Hebrew weights were usually of stone, and 
are indeed called ‘stones,’ a leaden weight denominated dud/1 
Gr; cp the Arabic word for lead) occurs in Amos 777 
Ste PLumstINE, 

(Ὁ The employment of lead for the conveyance of water— 
known to the Greeks (Paus.iv. 35 12) and very familiar to the 
Romans—may perhaps have been resorted to by the Israelites, 
but does not seem to be alluded to in OT. 


ΤΈΛΗ (M&Ò; Mela [BADEFL]}; some scholars 
compare Ar. /e'y, ‘wild cow'; so Del. Pro/. 80, WRS 
Ain. 195, 219, and doubtfully Né. ZDMG 40167 [1886]; 
P. Haupt compares Ass, /i'af, * mistress’; but on the 
possible analogy of Rachel [see JACOB, $ 3] we may still 
more plausibly suspect Leah [Leah?] to be a fragment 
of Jeralme'el [Che. ]). The mother of the non-Josephite 
tribes of Israel. It was in the house of Joseph that 
the truest stock of Israel historically lay; in fact it 
was, according to E, only by underhand dealings on 
the part of the Aramazan Laban that the Leah tribes 
ever really became Israelite. Stili, even the Ephraimite 
traditions made the Leah tribe of Reuben Israel's 
firstborn, and did not even deny him a place in its 
account of the origin of Joseph {Gen. 3014). See also 
RACHEL, TRIBE. 

LEANNOTH mad; τοὺ ἀποκριθηνὰι [BNA]) 
Ps. 88 title, RV®£. ‘for singing’ (so Baethgen). Haupt 
(JBL, 1990, p. 70) explains, ‘to cause to respond’— 
i.e., to cause God to grant the prayer—which is at any 
rate not unsuitable to the contents. ‘The analogy of 
the corrupt. v9]n5 and προ, however (38 70 60, in 
titles), suggests a different solution. nipb is an easy 
corruption of moby, which the scribe wrote as a correc- 
tion of the corrupt n5no. On ‘Alamot@h' see PSALMS, 
8.26 [1]. 

LEATHER. Although the word ‘leather’ {or 
*leathern ‘) occurs only three times in EV, once of the 
girdle of Elijah (2 K.18 τὴν “ia, ζώνη δερματίνη) and 
twice of that of John the Baptist (Mk. 16 ΕΝ, AV ‘a 
girdle of a skin'; Mt, 34), on both which see GIRDLE, 
1, and the word ‘tanner’ is met with only in Acts 943 
106 32, there can be no doubt that the Hebrews were 
familiar with the use of leather and the art of preparing 
it from the earliest times. Cp SKin, PARCHMENT. 


1 The Heh, words dn42 and ‘29467244 find their analogies în 
the Ass. ἀπαῖη and 254», both of which are variously rendered 
‘lead’or ‘tin' (see Muss-Arnolt who cites also ‘antimony for 
abdrn). Both werds are not unfrequentiy mentioned on Ass. 
inscriptions among articles of tribute, a527% in particular being 
sent from such districts as Commagene, Kue, Byblos, Melitene 
and Tabal; cp Del. Ass. 74/894 and reff. 
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The ‘leathern vessels' (“ipa 59), frequently referred to 
in Leviticus, may be supposed to have included shields 
and the like as well as belts and straps, ‘bottles,’ 
quivers and chariot-fittings, sandals and shoes (cp 
SHoEs). ‘The Egyptian monuments illustrate very 
graphically various stages in the working of leather 
(see, ἐκ, Wilk. Arc. £g. 1232 2187 £), though it 
would be hazardous to use this as an argument for the 
acquaintance of the Israelites with the higher branches 
of the art in the ‘ Mosaic age’ (Ex. 255, P), of which 
we have no contemporary records. 


LEAVEN is a general term for whatever is capable 
of generating the process of fermentation in a mass of 
1. Leaven ‘0uEh (panary fermentation). Various sub- 
explained, stances were known in ‘ancient times 10 
possess this property.! The locus classicus 
for the leavens of NT times is Pliny, #/V 1826, accord- 
ing to which the most highiy prized leaven was made 
in the vintage season by kneading millet or fine bran of 
wheat with must. In most cases, however, according 
to the same authority, the leaven employed was the 
same as that which alone is mentioned in OT or NT 
(see BREAD, $ 1}, namely a piece of fully fermented 
dough retained for the purpose from the previous 
day's baking (‘tantum pridie adservata materie utun- 
ταῦ). Such a piece might either be broken down in 
water in a basin before the fresh flour was added 
(Ménahòth 5: end) or it might be ‘hid’ in the four 
{Mt,1333), and kneaded along with it. The Hebrews 
mamed this piece of fermented dough ak, sorso 
always in MT, in the Mishna seg, sixp. “xi and τὴν Ὁ 
—LXX and NT ξύμη (Ex. 1215 19 137 Lev.211 Dt. 164 
Mt. 1333, etc.). 
ni? is derived from an unused root Nè akin (according to 


Ges. Thes, 1318 δ) to vp, and Arab. ἐλᾶγια (efferbuit); cp ζύμη 
from φέω, and fermentum from ferveo ; also leaven (mid. Lat. 
levamen) from levare. In RV se'ar is now consistently rendered 
throughout by leaven, AV having in Dt.164 ‘leavened bread” 
(see below). 


The mass of flour, water, and salt, in the kneading- 
trough, mil dre (men)? with or withont leaven—after 
being kneaded was termed 44524 (py3), dough or ‘sponge' 
(Ex.1234 39 5 8.188 Hos. 74 Jer. 718); (ὃ σταῖς, στέας, or 
στέαρ, NT φύραμα ; in the Mishna most frequently any 
{from opp to squeeze, knead [not as Levy from np"y]). 
If the dough contained no leaven and was baked before 
spontaneous fermentation bad set in, the result was 
na, 22assdh (for etymology see Ges. -Bu.029), s.v. puo), 
more fully nyb pnò, unleavened bread (ἄξυμος [4pr0s]), 
but most frequently in OT in the plur. nisp, 20055044, 
unleavened cakes.  Dough that had thoroughly risen 
‘under the action of leaven or by spontaneous fermenta- 
tion (A/2r44004 51) was termed pn, 442225, ‘leavened' 
{from ppm, Arab. 4amzda, to be sharp or sour; cp Ger. 


‘Sauerteig,’ Eng. ‘sour dough'), and bread made 
therefrom, ppp πΠ5, leavened bread (Lev. 713). In all 


other passages, however, pon is used substantively, as 
synonymous with ntonp® (Ex.12:9£), that which is 
leavened.4 For the two words #° and &amés are 
not synonymous, as has been asserted, but related as 


1 See Blimner, Tecknologie, εἴς,» der Cewerbe bei Gricchen 
und Romern, 1 8f 
3 This word should probably be pointed wi 4244 (MEET), from 


the same root “aiy (see above), to ‘ rise,’ that în which the dough 
rises. In Ex.7281234 ὅδ, followed byVg. (conspersamfarinani), 
has taken the word in an active sense, ‘that which rises,’ viz. 
dough (φύραμα). 

3 Mr. James Death has devoted a book, 7%e Beer gf 2he 
Bible, one of the unknown leavens of Exodus (1887), to an 
abortive attempt to prove that nypmp is to be identified with an 
ancient Egyptian beer, similar to the modern ὄπεα, 

4 In half the passages 44w25 is correctly rendered by & as 

υμωτόν (Ex. 137 Lev. 211), [Apro] ζυμῖται (Lev. 713 [3]), d. 
ἐζυμωμένοι (Lev. 23 17), in the rest (Ex. 1215 [cod. 72, Gupwrov] 
15 3 2818 34 25 De. 16 3) incorrectly by ἐύμη. 
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cause and effect {cp the Vg. renderings /ermienzza and 
fermentatum). In the OT at least d'or is always 
leaven ; the verb dax, to eat, is never applied to it, but 
to Adams (hence we read, Talm. Pesafim κα, wr meg 
mbar “en, learen which is not fit for eating). 

In the later Hebrew of the Mishna, however, this distinction 


is not always observed ; hence we find 537 applied not only to 
leaven proper, but also to the dough in the process of leavening 


(usually 15Y). Thus, in the interesting passage, Pesah. 8 5, in 
answer to the question how the beginning of the process of 
fermentation îs to be recognised ia the dough (ἽΝ Ὁ). two replies 
are given : ‘ When the surface of the dough shows small cracks, 
like the antenna of locusts, running in different directions," and 
again: ‘When the surface has become pale, like (the face of) 
one whose hair stands on end (through fear)" 

The leaven of OT and NT, then, is exclusively a piece 
of sour dough. In the warm climate of Palestine, 
fermentation ἴ5 more rapid than with us, and it is said 
that if ἴσας is mixed with water, spontaneous fermenta» 
tion will set in and be completed in twenty-four hours. 
It is often stated, and is not improbabie, that the Jews 
also used the lees of wine as yeast; but the passages 
cited by Hamburger (viz., Pesdhzze 31 and Hallah17) 
do not bear this out. 

‘The use of leaven being a later refinement in the 
preparation of bread (see BREAD, $ 1), it may be re- 

2. Leaven in garded as certain that offerings of bread 

τβα cultua 10 the delty were from the first. un- 

" leavened. The cakes of the shew- 
bread, according to the unanimous testimony of Philo, 
Josephus, Talmud, and Midrash (see ref. under 
SHEWBREAD), remained unleavened to the end, In 
all cereal offerings, any portion of which was de- 
stined to be burnt on the altar, the use of leaven, 
as of honey, was excluded (1 ον. 24 τι 715 82 Nu. 
615);1 though where the offering was not to be 
placed upon the altar, but to be eaten by the priests, 
it might contain bread that was leavened (Lev. 7 13 2317 
[Pentecostal loaves]; cp Am. 45 [cakes of thank-offer- 
ing]? also Afena4644 5:$). The antiquity of this 
exclusion of ferment from the cultus of Yahwè is vouched 
for by the early enactment Ex. 34 252 (from ]'s decalogue), 
and its parallel 2318 (Book of the Covenant). It is 
possible, however, that the former passage may refer 
only to the Passover, for which, as for the accompany- 
ing festival of 4/assotk, unleavened cakes (as the name 
denotes), elsewhere named the ‘bread of affliction’ 
(Dt. 163), were alone permitted, According to later 
enactment, still scrupulously and joyfully observed in 
Jewish households, search had to be made in every nook 
and cranny of the house with a lighted candle on the eve 
of the Passover for leaven, which when found was de- 
stroyed by burning (2ésd4.11; for details see PASSOVER). 
It is important to note the precise ritual definition of 
the leaven (52°9) to be destroyed. Under i’’ar, for the 
purpose of this enactment, were included (1) pieces of 
leavened or sour dough of the meal of any one of the 
five cereals, wheat, barley, and the less common spelt, 
‘fox-ear' and skiph6n (see FooD, $ 3) which had been 
knended with cold water, and (2) certain articles of 
commerce, composed, in part at least, of the fermented 
grain of the above cereals. Such were Median spirits, 
Egyptian beer, Roman honey, paste, etc. Not iîn- 
cluded, on the other hand, were (1} the same cereals 
when mixed with any other liquid than cold water, as, 
e.g., the juice of the grape or other fruit (nìvs Ὁ ἢ cp 
the passage from Geo. 233 quoted by Bliimner, Teckrg- 
logie, ete., 159, n. 5, on the use of grape juice as a 


1 The forms which such gifts of unleavened dough (mass44) 
might take were various. Besides the ordinary w1ass344 or 
unleavened cakes kneaded with water, we find cakes'of fine 
flour kneaded with oil, and wafers spread with oil, for which 
see BAKEMEATS, $ 2.£ 

2 Some recent scholars of note have maintained, chiefly on 
the strength of this passage of Amos, which shows that Jeaven 
was admitted in the cultus of the Northern Kingdom, that the 
exclusion of leaven from the altar is not of great antiquity (see 
Now. /74 22075); but the view taken above certainly repre- 
sents the better tradition of the cultus of the South. 
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leaven), milk, wine, and even hot water, since these 
liquids were not held capable of setting up the probibited 
fermentation, and {2} the meal of other plants, such as 
beans, lentils, millet, even when kneaded with cold 
water (see £ésd2îz 31, with the commentaries; 
Maimonides, mu pon mabn). 

The raison d'étre οἵ this exclusion of leaven from the 
cultus is not far to seek. In the view of all antiquity, 
Semitic and non-Semitie, panary fermentation repre- 
sented a process of corruption and putrefaction in the 
mass of the dough. ‘The fact that Ezekiel makes no 
provision for wine in his programme of the restored 
cultus (40 7) is probably due to his extending this 
conception to alcoholic fermentation as well. Plutarch's 
words (Quest. Rom. 109) show very clearly this associa 
tion of ideas: ' Now leaven is itself the offspring of 
corruption and corrupts the mass of dough with which it 
has been mixed’ (ἡ δὲ ζύμη καὶ γέγονεν ἐκ φθορᾶς αὐτὴ 
καὶ φθείρει τὸ φύραμα μιγνυμένη). Further, as has been 
pointed out by Robertson Smith {ReZ Sez. 203, @220), 
the prohibition of leaven is closely associated with the rule 
that thefatand the flesh must not remain overtill themorn- 
ing (Fx. 238 3425). He points also to certain Saracenic 
sacrifices, akin to the Passover, that had to be entirely 
consumed before the sun rose. The idea was that the 
efficacy lay in the living flesh and blood of the victim; 
everything of the nature of putrefaction was therefore 
to be avoided. The ‘fiamen dialis,’ or chief priest of 
Jupiter at Rome, was forbidden the use of leaven 
{/ermentata farina, Avi. Gell., 1015) on the grounds 
suggested, no doubt rightly, by Plutarch (Ze). At 
certain religious ceremonies of the phratria of the 
Lalyada:, according to an inscription recently unearthed 
at Delphi, δαράται (unleavened cakes, according to 
Athenzeus and Hesychius) played an important part! 
The Roman satirist Persius, finally, employs the word 
fermentum (leaven) în the sense of moral corruption 
{124}. 

In the NT leaven supplies two sets of figures, one 
taken from the mode, the other from the result, of 
the process of fermentation. Thus 
Jesus likened the silent but effective 
growth of the ‘ kingdom ' in the mass of 
humanity to the hidden but pervasive action of leaven 
in the midst of the dough (Mt. 1333). The second 
figure, however, is the more frequent, and is based on 
the association, above elucidated, of panary fermenta- 
tion with material and moral corruption (cp_ Bahr, 
Symbolik ας mos. Kultus, 2322),  Thus the disciples 
are warned against the leaven of the Pharisees (Mt. 
166 7. Mk. 8x5 Lk. 12: 7), of the Sadducees (Mt. #5.), 
and of Herod (Mk. #6.). See HeRODIANS. Paul, 
again, twice quotes the popular saying, ‘a little leaven 
leavens the whole lump' (1,Cor. 56 Gal. 59), as a warn- 
ing against moral corruption. The true followers of 
Christ are already ‘unleavened’ (ἄζυμοι 1 Cor. 57), and 
must therefore 'keep the feast,' that is, must live the 
Christian life "in the unleavened bread of sincerity and 
truth' (58). 

In late Jewish literature, finally, we also meet with the 
figurative designation of the inherent corruption of human 
nature as leaven Thus in Talm. 82444214 172 it 5 said: 
‘Rabbi Alexander, when he had finished his prayers, said: 


Lord of the universe, it is clearly manifest before thee that it 
is our will to do thy will; what hinders that we do not thy will? 


The leaven which is în the dough' (1b'y39 nine, cp Gea. 


3, Figurative 
‘use of leaven, 


Rabba, $ 34, cited by Levy, φῦ, ixb), explained by a gloss as 
‘the evil impulse (927 9%) which is in the heart.' (For this 


Taimudic doctrine of ‘original sin' see Hamburger, Nealencret, 
212307: and in general the works of Lightfoot fon Mt. 166], 
Schoettgen [on 1 Cor. 56] and Meuschen.) AR. SK 


LEBANA ΓΡΩ 869: AaBana [BNA], λοβνὰ 
[L]), a family of NETHINIM (g.e.) in the great post- 
exilic list (see EzrA iL, $ g), Neh.748=Ezra245 

1 MS note by Dr. 1. G. Frazer, 
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Lebanah (335, ‘white'? AaBanco [BA]}=1 sd. 
529, LABANA. 


LEBANON. The name (73, λιβάνου ἢ once 
{Dt 325) 1395, ἀντιλιβᾶνος [also in Deut.17 325 


1124 Jos.14 91, cp Judith17]; Phcen pod; Ass. 
labnana, In prose the article is pre- 
1 Name and fred, except in 2 Ch. 275 [86]; în 
position. roetry the usage varies), which comes 
from the Semitic root ἑαδανι, ‘to be white, or whitish,' 
probably refers, not to the perpetual snow, but to the bare 
white walis of chalk or limestone which form the charac- 
teristic feature of the whole range. Syria is traversed 
by a branch thrown off almost at right angles from Mt, 
Taurus in Asia Minor, and Lebanon is the name of the 
central mountain mass of Syria, extending for about 
100 m. from NNE. to SSW. It is bounded W. by 
the sca, N. by the plain Jin ‘Akkar, beyond which rise 
the mountains of the Nusairiyeh, and È. by the inland 
plateau of Syria, mainly steppe-land. Τὸ the 
Lebanon ends about the point where the river Litàni 
bends westward, and at Banias. A valley narrowing 
towards its. southern end, now called el-Buka', 
divides the mountainous mass into two great parts. 
That lying to the W. is still called Jebel Libnan ; the 
greater part of the eastern mass now bears the name of 
the Eastern Mountain (el-Jebel esh-Sharki). In Greek 
the western range was called Libanos, the eastern 
Antilibanos. The southern extension of Antilibanus, 
Mt. Hetmon, may be treated as a separate mountain 
(see HERMON, SENIR). For map see PHGENICIA. 

Lebanon and Antilibanus have many features in 
common ; in both the southern portion is less arid and 
sinti barren than the northern, the western 
2. Description. -1Jeys better wooded and more fertile 
than the eastern. In general the main elevations of the 
two ranges form pairs lying opposite one another ; the 
forms of both ranges are monotonous, but the colouring 
splendid, especially when viewed ftom a distance ; when 
seen close at hand, indeed, only a few valleys with 
perennial streams offer pictures of landscape beauty, 
their rich green contrasting pleasantly with the bare 
brown and yellow mountain sides. 

The Lebanon strata are generally inclined, bent, and 
twisted, often vertical, seldom quite horizontal. Like 

all the rest of Syria, the Lebanon region 
8. Geology. iso is iraversed by faulis, at which the 
different tracts of country have pressed against and 
erumpled one another. ‘The 4z%4' between Lebanon 
and Antilibanus came into existence in the place of a 
former trough or synelinal between two anticlinals, by 
a tearing up of the earth's crust and a stairlike sub- 
sidence of a succession of layers. The principal ranges 
of the Lebanon and Antilibanus along with the valley of 
the Buka' have the same trend as the faults, folds, and 
strata—viz., from SSW. to NNE. ’ 

The range is made up of upper oolite, upper creta- 
ceous, eocene, miocene, and diluvium, 

The oldest strata in Lebanon itself, forming the deepest part 
of some of the valleys (Salima, Salib), are of Glandaria lime- 
stone, 6oo ft. in thickness, containing sponges, corals, echino- 
derms, etc. (the best-known fossils being Cidaris glandaria 
and Z'ereSrazula [diverse species], found in the Salima valley near 
Beyrout). By its fossils this fimestone belongs to the Oxford 
group. Under this limestone still older strata of the Kelloway 
are found only in the Antilibanus, on Mt, Hermon. 

Above the upper oolite follow, in concordant order, strata of 
upper cretaceous. First, there is the Nubian sandstone of Ceno- 
manian age, a yellow or brown sandstone distinguished by the 
presence of coal, dysodile, amberlike resin, and samoit (?), with im» 
pressions of plant leaves. To the period of the formation of this 
member of the system belong volcanic eruptions of basaltic rock 
and also copious eruptions of ashes, which are now met with as 
tufa in the neighbourhood of the igneous rocks. These eruptive 
rocks are everywhere again overlaid by the thick sandstone. 
The sandstone stratum (1300 τὸ 1600 ft. thick) has a great influ- 
ence upon the superficial aspect of the country, having become 
the centre of its life and fertility, inasmuch as here alone water 
can gather. In its upper beds the sandstone alternates with 


1 So with m° in Neh. acc. to Baer, Gi. 
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layers of limestone and contains (at the village of ‘Abéh) many 
shells of gasteropods and bivalves and especially of 7rigoniz 
syriaca as typical fossils. The second subdivision ofthe 
cretaceous formation consists of beds of marì and limestone with 
numerous echinoderms, oysters, and ammonites (Buchiceras 
syriacum, von Buch), which show that these strata belong to the 
chalk marl(Cenomanian). The third subdivision is the ‘ Lebanon 
limestone‘—a gray or white limestone, marble, or dolomite, abont 
3000 ft. în thickness, of which the great mass of the mountains 
of Lebanon is composed. Here is the zone of the Rudistes 
(Radiolites, Spha:rulites), At several localitiesarealso found thin 
limestone beds with fine fish remains. The last member 
of the cretaceous formation isthe chalk, awhiteoryellowish-white 
soft chalky clay, which in its lower half shows the famous fish- 
bed of Sahel ‘Alma, and in its upper half alternates with beds of 
fint. ‘These most recent strata of all are met with only at the 
western and eastern, foot of Lebanon (baths in the western half 
of the town of Beyrout) and in Antilibanus. On the Jebel 
ed-Dahr between the Litini and Jordan valleys they contain 
many bitumen beds, and also asphalt. 

The eocene (nummulitic formation) occurs only very sporadi- 
cally in Lebanon, especially in the Buka', but predominates in 
the eastern offshoots of Antilibanus., It consists of nummulitic 
limestones and unstratifieà coral limestones. The miocene is 
represented in the form of marine limestone of upper miocene 
age, which is the material of which two mountains on the coast 
line are composed—the St. Dmitri hill at Beyrout, and the 
Jebel Terbol near Tarabulus. 

Of pliocene formation there are a few comparatively unim- 
portant patches (near Zahleh) of fresh-water limestone, deposited 
from smal! lake basins and containing fresh-water snails (Hy- 

Bithynia), To this pliocene period belong also 
considerable Srupions of basalt in the N. of Lebanon, near 
Η Not till after these terrestrial pliocenes had been 
deposited did the great movements to which the country owes 
its present configuration occur. ‘he diluvial period was marked 
by no very noteworthy occurrences. On an old moraine stands 
the well-known cedar grove of Dahr el-Kadib. 

The western versant has the common characteristics 
of the flora of the Mediterranean coast ; but the eastern 
A portion belongs to the poorer region of 
4 Vegetation. ine steppes, and the Mediterranean 
species are met with only sporadically along the water- 
courses. Forest and pasture-land in our sense of the 
word are not found : the place of the forest is for the most 
part taken by a low brushwood; grass is not plentiful, 
and the higher ridges maintain a growth of alpine plants 
only so long as patches of snow continue to lie. The 
rock walls harbour some rock plants; but there are 
many absolutely barren wildernesses of stone. 

(1) On the western versant, as we ascend, we have 
first, to a height of 1600 ft., the coast region, similar 
to that of Syria in general and of the south of Asia 
Minor. 

Characteristic trees are the locust tree and the stone pine ; in 
Melia Azedarach and Ficus Sycomorus (Beyrout) we have an 
admixture of foreign and partially subiropical elements. The 
great mass of the vegetation, however, is of the low-growing 
type (maguis or garrigne of the western Mediterranean), with 
small and stiff leaves, frequently thomny and aromatic, as for 
example che ilex (Quercus cocci/era), Smilax, Cistus, Lentiscus, 
Calycotome, etc. 

(2) Next comes, from 1600 to 6500 ft., the moun- 
tain region, which may also be called the forest region, 
still exhibiting sparse woods and isolated trees wherever 
shelter, moisture, and the bad husbandry of the inhabi- 
tants have permitted their growth. 

From 1600 to 3200 ft. is a zone of dwarf hard-leaved 0aks, 
amongst which occur the Oriental forms Fontanesia pAilly- 
ravides, Acer syriacum, ani the beautiful red-stemmed A7brfus 
Andrackne. Higher up, between 3700 ft. and 4200 ft., a tall 
pine, Pinus Brutia, Ten., is characteristic. Between 4200 and 
6200 ft. is the region of the tro most interesting forest trees of 
Lebanon, the cypress and the cedar. The cypress still grows 
thickly, especially in the valley of the Kadisha ; che horizontal 
is the prevailing variety. In the upper Kadisha valley there is 
a cedar grove of about three hundred trees, amongst which five 
are of gigantic size ; ît is alleged that other specimens occur 
elsewhere in Lebanon. The Cedrus ZLibani is intermediate 
between the Cedrus Deodara and the C. allantica (see CEDAR). 
The cypress and cedar zone exhibits a variety of other leaf- 
bearing and coniferous trees; of the first may be mentioned 
several oaks—Quercus Mellul, Q. subalpina (Kotschy), 0. 
Cerris, and the hop-hormbeam (Osta); of the second class 
the rare Cilician silver fir (Abies ci/icica) may be noticed. Next 
come the junipers, sometimes attaining che size of trees { ἡπρεῖς 
derus excelsa, J. rufescens, and, with fruit as large as plums, 
4. drupacea).” The chief ornament of Lebanon, however, is the 
‘Rbododendron pontictor, with its brilliant purple flower clusters ῦ 
a peculiar evergreen, Viuca banotica, also adds beauty to this 
zone. 
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(3) Into the alpine region (6200 to 10,400 ft.) pene- 
trate a few very stunted caks (Quercus subalpina, 
Kotschy}, the junipers already mentioned, and a bar- 
berry (Zerderis crefica), which sometimes spreads into 
close thickets. Then follow the low, dense, prone, 
pillow-like dwarf bushes, thorny and gray, common to 
the Oriental highlands—4straga/us and the peculiar 
Acantholimon. They are found up to within 300 ft. of 
the highest summits. Upon the exposed mountaìn 
slopes rhubarb (Z%ewm Ribes) is noticeable, and also a 
vetch (Vicia canescens, Lab.) excellent for sheep. The 
spring vegetation, which lasts until July, appears to be 
rich, especially as regards corolla-bearing plants, such 
as Corydalis, Gagea, Bulbillaria, Colchicum, Pusch- 
kinia, Geranium, Ornithogalum, etc. 

The alpine fiora of Lebanon connects itself directly 
with the Oriental flora of lower altitudes, and is unre- 
lated to the glacial flora of Europe and northern Asia, 

The flora of the highest ridges, along the edges of the snow 
patches, exhibits no forms related to our northern alpine flora; but 
suggestionsof such a flora are found in a Drada, an Androsace, an 
Adsine, and a violet, occurring, however, only în local species. 
Upon the highest summits are found Saponaria Prneilio 
(resembling our Si/exe acaulis) and varieties of Galiunm, 
Euphorbia, Astragalus, Veronica, Jurinea, Festuca, Scrophs 
daria, Geranium, Asphodeline, Allium, Asperuia; and, on 
the margins of the snow-fields, a Tararacww and Lanunculus 
demissus. 


There is nothing of special interest about the fauna 
of Lebanon, Bears are no Ionger abundant; the 
δ. Zoolo| panther and the ounce are met with; 
- EY- the wild hog, hyeena, wolf, and fox are 
by no means rare; jackals and gazelles are very common. 
The polecat and the hedgehog also occur. Asa rule there 
are not many birds; but the eagle and the vulture may 
occasionally be seen; of eatable kinds partridges and 
wild pigeons are the most abundant. In some places 
the bat occasionally multiplies so as actually to become 
a plague. 

The district to the W. of Lebanon, averaging about 
six hours in breadth, slopes in an intricate series of 
plateaus and terraces to the Mediter- 
ranean. The coast is for the most 
part abrupt and rocky, often leaving 
room for only a narrow path along the shore, and 
when viewed from the sea it does not lead one to have 
the least suspicion of the extent of country lying between 
its cliffs and the lofty summits behind. Most of the 
mountain spurs run from E. to W.; but in northern 
Lebanon the prevaîling direction of the valleys is north- 
westerly, and in the S. some ridges also run parallel 
with the principal chain. ‘The valleys have for the 
most part been deeply excavated by the rapid mountain 
streams which traverse them; the apparently inaccessible 
heights are crowned by villages, castles, or cloisters 
embosomed among trees. 

Of the streams which are perennial, the most worthy of note, 
beginning from the N., are the Nahr ‘Akkar, N, ‘Arka, N. el: 
Barid, N. Kadisha, ‘che holy river' (the valley οὗ which begins 
far up in the immediate neighbourhood of the highest summits, 
and rapidly descends in a series of great bends till the river 
reaches the sea at Tripoli), Wady el-}52 (falling into the sea at 
Batrin), Wady Fidar, Nahr Ibrahim (the ancient Adonis, having 
its source in a recess of the great mountain amphitheatre where 
the famous sanctuary Apheca, the modern Afka, lay), Nahr el- 
Kelb (the ancient Lycus), Nahr Beiràt (the ancient Magoras, 
entering the sea at Beyrout), Nahr Dimir (ancient Tamyras), 
Nabr el-‘Auwaly (the ancient Bostrenus, which in the upper 
part of its course is joined by the Nahr ei-Bardk}. The 'Auwaly 
and the Nahr ez-Zaherani, the only other streams that fall to 
be mentioned before we rench the Litini, fow NÉ, to SW., ἴῃ 


conseguence of the interposition of a ridge subordinate and 
parallel τὸ the central chain. 


©n the N., where the mountain bears the special 
name of Jebel ‘Akkar, the main ridge of Lebanon rises 
gradually from the plain Valleys run to the N. 
and NE., among which must be mentioned that of 
the Nahr el-Kebir, the Eleutherus of the ancients, 
which takes its rise in the Jebel el-Abyad on the 
eastern slope of Lebanon, and afterwards, skirting 
the district, fows westward to the sea. To the S. of 
Jebel el-Abyad, beneath the main ridge, which as a 
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rule falls away suddenly towards the E., occur several 
small elevated terraces having a southward slope; 
among these the Wadi en-Nusir (‘vale of eagles’), 
and the basin of the lake Yammùna, with its intermittent 
spring Neb' el-Arba'în, deserve special mention. Of 
the streams which descend into the Buk&a', only the 
Berdòni need be named ; it rises in Jebel Sunnin, and 
enters the plain by a deep and picturesque mountain 
cleft at Zableh. 

The most elevated summits occur in the N.; but even 
these are of very gentle gradient, and are ascended 
quite easily. ‘The names and the elevations of the several 
peaks, which even in summer are covered with snow, have 
been very variously given by different explorers ; accord- 
ing to the most accurate accounts the ‘Cedar block" 
consists of a double line of four and three summits respec- 
tively, ranged from N. to S., with a deviation of about 
35°. Those to the È. are 'Uyiin Urghush, Makmal, 
Muskiyà (or Neb' esh-Shemaila), and Ras Dahr el- 
Kadib; fronting the sea are Karn Sauda, Fumm el- 
Mizab, and Dahr el-Kandil. ‘The height of Makmal by 
the most recent barometric measurement is 10,207 ft. ; 
that of the others is somewhat less. S. from them is 
the pass (8831 ft.) which leads from Balalbek to 
Tripoli; the great mountain amphitheatre on the W. 
side of its summit is remarkable. Farther to the S. 
is a second group of lofty summits. 


Chief among them is the snow-capped. Sannin, visible from 
Beyrout ; its height is 8554 ft., or, according to other accounts, 
8895 ft. Between this group and the more southerly Jebel 
Kuneiseh (about 6700 ft.) lies the pass (4700 ft.) now traversed 
by the French post road between Beyrout and Damascus. 
Among the other bare summits still farther S. are the long 
ridge of Jebel el-Bartk (about 7oco ft.), the Jebel Nîha, with 
the Tomat Niha (about 6100 ft.), near which isa pass to Sidon, 
and the Jebel Rihan (about 5400 ft.). 


The Buka', the broad valley which separates Lebanon 
from Antilibanus, is watered by two rivers having their 
watershed near Ba'albek {at an elevation of about 3600 
ft.) and their sources separated only by a short mile, 
‘The river flowing northwards, El''Asy, is the ancient 
Orontes; the other is the Litani. In the lower part 
of its course the Litani has scooped out for itself a deep 
and narrow rocky bed ; at Burghuz it is spanned by a 
great natural bridge. Not far from the point where it 
suddenly trends to the W. lie, immediately above the 
romantic valley, at an elevation of 1500 ft., the im- 
posing ruins of the old castle Kal'at esh-Shakif, near 
one of the passes to Sidon. In its lower part the Lîtani 
bears the name of Nahr el- Kasimìyeh. Neither the 
Orontes nor the Litani has any important affiuent. 

The Buka' used to be known as CCELESYRIA (g..); 
but that word as employed by the ancients had a much 
more extensive application. 

At present the full name is Buka' el-'Aziz (the dear Buka'), 
and its northern portion is known as Sahlet Ba'albek (the plain 
of Baalbek) The valley is from 4 to 6 m. broad, with an 
undulating surface. It is said to contain a hundred and thirty- 
seven hamlets or settlements, the larger of which skirt the hills, 
wehilst the smaller, consisting of mud hovels, stand upon dwarf 
mounds, the debris of ages. The whole valley conìd be much 
more richly cultivated than it is at present ; but fever is frequent, 

Antilibanus is mentioned only once, in Judith 17 
(αντιλιβανοεῚ), where ‘ Libanus and Antilibanus' means 
the land between the parallel ranges—i.e., Coelesyria. 
The Antilibanus chain has in many respects been 
much less fully explored than that of Lebanon. Apart 
from its southern offshoots it is 67 m. 
long, whilst its width varies from 16 to 
135 m. It rises from the plain of Homs, 
and in its northern portion is very arid 
and barren. ’The range has not so many offshaots as 
occur on the W. side of Lebanon; under its precipitous 
slopes stretch table-lands and broad plateaus, which, 
especially on the E. side looking towards the steppe. 
steadily increase in width. Along the western side of 
northern Antilibanus stretches the Khash&'a, a rough 
red region lined with juniper trees1—a succession of the 
hardest limestone crests and ridges, bristling with bare 
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rock and crag that shelter tufts of vegetation, and are 
divided by a succession of grassy ravines. On the 
eastern side the parallel valley of ‘Asal el-Ward deserves 
special mention; the descent towards the plain east 
wards, as seen for example at Mallala, is singular— 
first a spacious amphitheatre and then two deep very 
narrow gorges. ‘The perennial streams that take their 
rise in Antilibanus are not many. 

One of the finest and best watered valleys îs that of Helbin 
(see Hetson). The highest points of the range, reckoned 
from the N., are Halimat el-Kabù (8247 ft.), which has a 
splendid view ; the Fatly block, including Tal'at Musa (8755 
ft.) and the adjoining Jebel Nebi Baruh (7900 ft. [?]); anda 
third group near Blidzn, in which the most prominent names 
are Shukif Akhyar, and Abu'l-Hin (8330 ft. [7]}. 

Of the valleys descending westward the first to claim 
mention is the Wady Yahflfa ; a little farther to the S., 
lying N. and S., is the rich upland valley of Zebedani, 
where the Barada has its highest sources. Pursuing an 
easterly course of several hours, this stream receives 
the waters of the romantic ‘Ain Fijeh (which doubles its 
volume), and bursts out by a rocky gateway upon the 
plain of Damascus. Itisthe Amanah (RV®)of2K. 512; 
the portion of Antilibanus traversed by it was also called 
by the same name (Cant, 48). See AMANA, The 
French post road after leaving the Buk&' first enters 
a little valley running N. and’ S., where ἃ projecting 
ridge of Antilibanus bears the ruins of the ancient cities 
Chalcis and Gerrha. It next traverses the gorge of 
Wady el-Hariîr, the level upland Sahlet Judeideh, the 
ravine of Wady el-Kamn, the ridge of 'Akabat et-Tin, 
the descent Daurat el-Billan, and finally the unpeopled 
plain of Dimas, from which it enters the valley of 
Barada. This route marks the southern boundary of 
Antilibanus proper, where the Hermon group begins. 
From the point where this continuation of Antilibanus 
begins to take a more westerly direction, a low ridge 
shoots out towards the SW., trending farther and 
farther away from the eastern chain and narrowing the 
Buka'; upon the eastern side of this ridge lies the 
elevated valley or hilly stretch known as Wady et-Teim. 
In the N., beside "Ain Faloj, it is connected by a low 
watershed with the Buka' ; from the gorge of the Litànî 
it is separated by the ridge of Jebel ed-Dahr. At its 
southern end it contracts and merges into the plain of 
Banias, thus enclosing Mount Hermon on its NW, and 
W. sides; eastward from the Hasbiny branch of the 
Jordan lies the meadow-land Merj ‘Ayîn (see Hox}. 

The inhabitants of Lebanon have at no time played 
a conspicuous part in history. There are remains of 
. ΜΗ prehistorie occupation; but we do not 
Narn] even know what races dwelt there in the 

onulztion, listorical period of antiquity,  Probably 
pop * they belonged partly to the Canaanite but 
chiefly to the Aramaean group of nationalities; editorial 
notices in the narrative books of the OT mention 
Hivites (Judg. 33, where, however, we should probably 
read ‘ Hittites') and Giblites (Josh. 135; see, however, 
GERAL, 1). A portion of the western coast land was 
always, it may be assumed, in the hands of the Phoe- 
nician states, and it is possible that once and again 
their sovereignty may have extended even into the 
Buka. Lebanon was also included within the ideal 
boundaries of the land of Israel (Josh. 135 [Dy]), and 
the whole region was well known to the Hebrews, by 
whose poets its many excellencies are often praised-- 
see, e.g., Is.3724 6013 Hos.145-7 Ps.72:6 Cant.4rr; 
but note that the phrase ‘the wine of Lebanon’ {(Hos. 
148) is doubtful: see WINE. Jeremiah finds no better 
image for the honour put by Yahwè on the house of 
David than ‘the top of Lebanon' (Jer. 226). The 
cedars of Lebanon supplied timber” for Solomon's 
temple and palace (τ K.56 2 Ch, 28), and at the re- 
building of the temple cedar timber was again brought 
from the Lebanon (Ezra 37; cp JoPPA). These noble 
trees were not less valued by the Assyrians; the in- 
scriptions of the Assyrian kings repeatedly mention 
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the felling of trees in Lebanon and Amanus. 
CEDAR; also EGvPT, $ 33. 

In the Roman period the district of Phoenice extended into 
Lebanon ; in the second century Phoenice, along with the inland 
districts pertaining to it, constituted a subdivision of the pro- 
vince of Syria, having Emesa (Homs) for its capital; from the 
time of Diocletian there was a Phocnice ad Libanum, with 
Emesa as capital, as well as a Phoenice Maritima of which 
7lyre was the chief city. Remains of the Roman period occur 
throughout Lebanon, and more especially în Hermon, in the 
shape of small temples în more or less perfect preservation : the 
splendid ruins of Baalbec are world-famous. Although Christi 
anity early obtained a footing in Lebanon, the pagan worship, 
and even human sacrifice, survived for a long time, especially in 
remote valleys such as Afka. The present inhabitants are for 
the most part of Syrian (Aramaan) descent; Islam and the 
Arabs have at no time penetrated very deep into the mountain 
land. 

Ritter, Die Evdkunde von Asien; Die Sinai Halbinsel, 
Paléstina, τε. Syrient®) (1848-1835); Robinson, Later Biblica 

Researches în Palestine and the adjacent 

9. Literature. Aegrons (1856), and PAysical Ceography 

of the Holy Land (London, 1865); R. F. 
Burton and C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake, Z/nezp/ored Syria (1872); 
O. Fraas, Drei Monate im Lebanon (1876); Porter, Handbook 
Lor Travellers in Syria and Palestine (1858,2) 1875); Socin- 
Benzinger, Palestine and Syrial8) in Baedeker's series of hand- 
books for travellers (ET, 1898); GASm. HG 45 /° (1894; 
additions, 1896). For maps see Burton and Socin-Baedeker, also 
Van de Velde's Map af the Holy Land (Gotha, 1858; Germ. ed., 
1866), and the Carte du Liban d'apròs les reconnaissances de la 
Brigade topographique du ra capéditionnaire de Syrie en 
1860-61, prepared at the French War Office (1862). Α, 8. 


LEBAOTE (NiN5b), Josh. 1532. See BETH-LEBA- 
OTH. and note that ‘Lebaoth' and ‘Bealoth’ (Josh. 
1524) are probably the same name. Cp BAALATH- 
BEER. 


LEBBZEUS (AeBBaioc or AeBaloc [NL]} occurs in 
AV (cp TR) of Mt.103 as the name of the apostle who 
was ‘surnamed’ (0 εττικληθειο) THADDAUS [g.7.]. 
The conflate reading of ‘TR is from the 'Syrian' text; 
λεββ. is a strongly but insufficiently supported Western 
reading, adopted by Tischendorf in Mt. 103, but not 
in Mk.318. If \eBBacos= 35, we may with Dalman 
(Pal. Gram. 142, n. 1; cp IVorte Jesu, 40) compare 
the Phoen. καρ and Sin. »gab. It is possible, however, 
according to WH, that the reading λεββ. is due to an 
early attempt to bring Levi (Aeve:s) the publican (Lk. 
527) within the number of the Twelve. Cp LEVI. 
Older views (see Keim, Jesu von Nasara, 2310; ET 
3380) are very improbable. 


LEB-KAMAI (‘9po2d, ‘the heart [ie centre] of 
my adversaries’; cp Aq. AV), usually taken to be a 
cypher-form of Kasdim (1 ἢ, ‘Chaldaea’ ; GGBNAO, 
however, has yaAhainyc, or -Aeoyc (Jer. 513), and 
Giesebrecht and Cornill place ovo in the text. Cer- 
tainly, Leb-kamai might be the trifling of a very late 
seribe, a specimen of the so-called Athbash-writing (on 
which see SHESHACH). It is possible, however, that 
it is a corruption of Sapny (Jerahmeel), and that Jer. 
5051 is directed against the much-bated Edomites or 
Jerahmeelites, as well as against the Chaldaans. So 
Cheyne in Crif. Zib. See MERATHAIM, PEKOD. 


Other cyphers were known as n3'ng and ΒΞ ὍΝ, on which sce 
Buxt. de ἀδόγευ. Heb. and Lezic. Chald, s.w.; (for an alleged 
example ofthe pybx species, see TABEEL). 


LEBONAH ab: tHc AeBwna [BI]. ΤΟΥ Ar 
Banoy της AeB, [AL]), or (since 2024, " frankin- 
cense,’ was not a Jewish product) Lebanah or Libnah, 
a place to the N. of Shiloh (Judg. 21 19), identified by 
Maundrell (1697) with the modern e/-Zx25ar, a poor 
village on the slope of a hill 3 m. WNW. from Seilizr 
(Shiloh), with many old rock tombs in the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘The story in Judges mentions Lebonah in 
connection with a vintage-festival at Shiloh. ‘This 
suggests to Neubauer (Gdogr. 83) that ‘ Beth-laban in the 
mountains’ {cp NAZARETH) from which wine of the 
second quality was brought for the drink offerings 
in the temple (44@n4454497) may be our Lebanah 
(Lebonah). 


Cp 
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LECAH mb; ληχὰ [8]. τὰὰ [AJ λδιχὰ [L]). 


apparently the name of a place in the territory of 
Judah, descended from Er Ὁ. Shelah, τ (ἢ, 4. If 
so, it is perbaps an error for Lachish (Meyer, πέτα, 
164). More probably, however, mp5 130 rav is a cor- 
ruption (with some dittography) of bebe, and the 
meaning is that MARESHAH (g.v.) was of mixed Judahite 
and Jerahmeelite origin. τι κι C 


LEDGES. For nubi, &/asézz (from aby; cp Spr., 
ofthe rungsofa ladder; τῶν ἐξεχομένων) τ K.728,/t;see Laver. 

For nt, yadot4 (ἀρχὴ χειρῶν [ΒΑ], RV ‘stays ’), τ Κ᾿ Τ 35, 
see Laver. For 2999, 47408 (ἐσχάρα bis [BAF]in Ἐκ. 97 5), 
arula, Ex. 27 5 38 αἱ, RV (AV ‘compass'), see ALTAR, $ 94. 

For nyIW, ᾿ἄσαγαλ, Ezek. 43 14 17 20 (ἱλαστήριον) 45 19 (ἱερόν), 
RYmg. ‘ledge,’ EV ' settle,’ cp ALTAR, $ 4; also Mercy SFAT. 


LEERS. The word NM, Zdsir, which usually 
means ‘grass’ {see GRASS), is in Nu.115 rendered 
“leeks' by all the ancient versions. Although the 
correctness of this interpretation cannot be exactly 
proved, it has all tradition in its favour and harmonises 
well with the context. ὙΠῸ leeks of ancient Egypt were 
renowned (Plin. 7, xix. 33110); and “n is used 
in this sense at least once in the Talmud (1 διν, 
228). The garden leek (A/lizm Porrum) îs only a 
cultivated form of A/liwm Ampeloprosum, L., which is 
a native of Syria and Egypt. N.M—W. T. T.-D. 


LEGION (Aeriwn [Ti.WH]), Mk.59:5 ΤᾺ, 830. 
See ARMY, $ 10; GOSPELS, $ 16. 


LEHABIM (D'3195), one of the ‘sons’ of Mizraim, 
Gen. 1013 (AaBierm [AEL}) = 1 Ch. 1ut {AaBein 
[A]. AaBierm [L]), either a by-form or a corruption of 
LUBIM (9.0). 

Another possible view îs that D'21ò comes from b'[n]ty3= 
D[n]p92.  Baalah was in the S. of Judah towards Edom (Josh. 
1529). This stands în connection with a hypothesis respecting 
the name commonly read Mizraim which explains a group of 
difficul problems, but deals freely with MT. See Mizkam; 
Crit. Bil, 

LEMI (Mb, i.e, ‘jawbone'; in Judg. 159 Aey[eli 
[BA]. Aeyer [T.], and in Judg. 1519 εν TH ΟΙΔΓΌΝΙ 

BI. της ciaronoc [AL], in Judg. 1514, ciaronoc 
{BAL]} or, more fully (v. 17), RAMATH-LEHI (1? NPI, 
i ‘the hill of the jawbone,'" GAL, anarpecio 
ciaponoc; NI is surely not an explanatory gloss 
[Boorninck]), the scene of one of Samson's exploits 
(Judg. 159 14 17 το). According to most schofars the 
Place derived its name from something in its shape 
which resembled a jawbone (cp the peninsula Onu- 
gnathus in Laconia), upon which resemblance the popular 
wit based a legend. ‘The explanation of Beer-lahai-roi 
proposed elsewhere (JERAHMERL, $ 4 [c]), however, sug- 
gests the conjecture that Lehi and Ramath-lehi are 
early corruptions of Jerahmeel. There were probably 
many places of this name. If so, the place derived its 
name from some ancient written source, the text of 
which had become corrupted. 


Most scholars since Bochart (to Driver's list add now Bu. and 
H. P. Smith) have found a referenceto the same place in 2 S. 23 11 
(eading ‘were gathered together to Lehi,' TIM9 [ἐπὶ σιαγόνα, 
TL. εἰς τόπον σιαγόνα, 705. Ant. vii. 123] instead of mn? [εἰ 
θηρία, BA]. The omission, however, in 1Ch.1113 shows 
that the same words ‘and che Philistines were gathered together 
to battle” occurred in the Chronicler's text of the narrative of 
2Sam., both in 2. 9 and in 2.31. senò, therefore, must he a 
fragment of MENSA, ‘to battle '(Klo.), The scene of the exploit 
was probably the valley of Rephaim (read with Chr. DW 150%1, 
‘were gathered together there,' referring back to v. g [See P. 
DAMMIM]). 

As to the site of the Lehi of Judges, we know from 
Judg. 1588-13, that it lay above ETAM (g.2.), and Schick} 
identifies it with a hill {with ruins) called es-Siyydga 


1 ZDPV10r524 The name Siaghah is attached to the 
shoulder ofthe mountain above ‘Aytin Misa, called Jebel Neba 
(PEFO, Oct. 1888, p. 184). Cp Piscan. 
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(from σεαγών Ὁ), at the mouth of the Wady en-Vajil, 
and mentions a fountain called 'Ain Nakùra to the east 
Conder (Ten&corà, 1276), has a still more far-fetched 
identification See EN-HAKKORF, and, on the legend 
and its explanation, see, further, JAWBONE, ASs's. 
T.K,C. 


LEMECE (P9b), Gen. 418525 AVIR, EV Lamecw= 


LEMUEL (xa, ΝΟ, ‘[belonging] to God'? 
see NAMES, $$ 22, 37) the name of a youthful king, 
mentioned, if the text is correct, in Prov. 81141 The 
form, however, though possible, is improbable (see 
LAEL); if a name is intended, the present writer thinks 
it is probably Jerahmeel; we might with much prob- 
ability read md/e2 yéralme'è1, ‘a king of Jerahmeel.* 
The following word z4a5id can mean neither ‘poem’ 
nor a supposed Arabian kingdom ; it should rather be 
mafal (Gràtz, Bickell}. Bickell, however, thinks that 
Ὅκου, in v. 4, has arisen out of Spb in nt9555 (written 
n°285p5, as in 2 8.111).3 Samb was then supposed to be 
a personal name, hence the repetition of p'abeba after 
it. From τ. 4 Ὁ was copied into 2. 1. This would 
require the rendering, ‘ The words of a [nameless] king, 
a wise poem which his mother taught him." The former 
view seems preferable. Cp AGUR, PROVERBS, also 
Bickell (ZA 5297); Del. and Toy, ad loc.; Cheyne, 
Fob and Solomon, 154, 171. T.K.C 


LEND (5, Ex. 2224[25]: λάνιζειν Lk. 634), 


and Borrow (DNYW, Ex. 822; Aanicac@ai, Mt 542). 
See Law AND JusTICE, $ τό; TRADE AND Com- 
MERCE, 


LENTILES, ἘΝ ‘lentils'—/e., Ervem Jens, L. 
(DID, ‘adafim; bakoc; Gen. 2534 2 S.1728 2311 
Ezek.49t ; cp also Mish, S4a88. 74 often), rightly so 
rendered by all the ancient versions, as is shown by the 
use of the Ar. ‘24as for the same plant to this day 
{BR1246) The pottage [13] which Esau obtained 
from Jacob he called 'ώνε (in). As lentil-pottage, 
which is one of the commonest among simple people 
at the present day, is of a peculiar brownish green,* 
MT must be wrong in vocalising ‘dm in τ. 30, Δαν, 
‘red.’ Read é&im= Arab. idam, ‘a by-dish' (cp col. 
1333, n. 2): ‘Feed me with some of the ὀαύηε, that éa/0m.' 
The nutritive properties of lentils are well known. 
According to De Candolle (Origine, 257 £) W. Asia 
was probably the earliest home of the lentil, and it 
has been cultivated in that region since the dawn of 
history. Cp Foop, $ 4, 1, col. 1541, and for another 
conjectured reference to lentils (25.619 1 Ch. 163) see 
FRUIT, $ 5, 2. 


LEOPARD (993, Aram. 599); rtapAadic; Is. 116 
Hos, 137 Jer. 56 1323 Hab. 18 Cant. 48 Dan, 76 Ecclus. 
2823 Rev. 13:t). A wild beast, noted for its fierceness, 
its swiftness (Hab, 18), and its spotted skin ({Jer. 1323). 
lis name (rem) also occurs in place-names (BETH- 
NIMRAH, NIMRIM [gg.v.]), which suggests an interesting 
enquiry (see below]. © On the expression ‘the monntains 
of the leopards” (Cant. 48 || “the lions' dens') see CAN- 
TICLES, $ 15, col. 693, fo#. Apart from the textual 
phenomena, it is true, we should not be suspicious at 
the mention of leopards in Lebanon and Hermon. 
| Felis pardus may be less common now than it probably was 
in OT times; but it is still found, according to Tristram, round 


the Dead Sca, in Gilead and Bashan, and in the wooded 
districts of the West. Bloodthirsty and ferocious in the 


1 @60N4 has in 211 for 3H9 ὈΝΉΩΟ ἡ 
ὑπὸ θεοῦ βασιλέων; and in τ. 4 for 
Βουλῆς πάντα ποίει. 

2 The scribe began to write pronbiob, but wrote by accident 
Sunb. As usual, he left the ‘error uncancelled and. wrote 
straight on correcily. This is no doubt the meaning of Bickell's 
condensed statement. 

8 This green colour is the colour of the pottage. The raw 
husks are brown and the raw graîn, stripped of its covering, red. 
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will even kill more victims than it requires, simply 
to satisfy its craving for blood. ft is in the habit of concealing 
itself at wells and at the entrances of villages (Jer. 5 6), lying in 
wait for its prey, upon which it will spring from a great 
distance ; it has an appetite for dogs, but men are seldom 
attacked. /. 4a-dxs has a wide distribution, extending almost 
throughout Africa, and from Palestine to China in S. Asia; 
it is also found în many of the larger East Indian islands. 7° 
Jubatus (the Cheeta) is scarcer; it can be found in the wooded 
hills of Galilee, and in the neighbourhood ef Tabor, Im dis- 
position it is much less fierce than 7. ῥαγάπς and is com- 
paratively easily tamed; in India it is ‘trained for hunting 
antelopes, etc. (cp Thomson's statement respecting the panther 
in Palestine, 28 [1860], p. 444). It has almost as wide a 
distribution as its congener ; but does not reach so far E. 

‘The Sinaitic Arabs relate that the leopard was once 
a man, but that afterwards he washed in milk and 
became a pantber and an enemy of mankind {WRS, 
Kin. 204). The occurrence in Arabic of the tribal 
names za7zir, dimin. nomair, pl anmar, and also the 
Sab. puo, taken in connection with the above story, 
seems to point to a primitive belief in a supposed 
kinship with the panther, and it is probable that 
the clan which first called itself after the ‘leopard’ 
believed itself to be of one kin with it (cp also the 
leopard-skin worn, as is well known, by a certain class 
of priests in their official duties)! We may further 
compare the occurrence of the place-names BETH- 
NIMRAH, NimRIM (gg..), and the fact that four 
similarly formed names are said to be found in the 
Hauran (cp ZDAG 29437). A place-name 715}. also 
occurs in Sabzean inscriptions. Finally, Jacob of Serigh 
mentions sar rem, ‘son of panthers,’ as the name of 
a false deity of Haran (ZD4/G 29110; cp WRS, /. 
Phil. 993; Kîn. 201).3 A. E, S.—S. A. CL 


LEPROSY, LEPER. The word πγρὴν, sdrd'ath, 
occurs some twenty.eight times in Lev. 13 Δ, also in Dt. 28 
2K.536/ 27 2Ch.2619, and is invariably translated λέπρα în 
@, lepra in Vg. The root is νην» meaning originally (probably) 
“to smite'; the participle yi3, ράγεῖα', is met with in Lev, 
1344/ 143 224 Nu,52 (λεπρός ; Zeprosus), and VINO, PICO, 
misora', in Ex, 46 Lev.142 Nu. 1210 25.329 2K.511r27 
7381552 Ch. 2620/23. NT has λέπρα ἴῃ Mk.142 1k.5127, 
Aenpés în Mt,82 108 115 266 Mk. 140 143 Lk.427 722 1712. 


In Is. 584 Ve. has ‘et nos putavimus eum quasi leprosum,' 
where AV has ‘stricken.” 


The word λέπρα, in Hippocrates and others, meant 
some scaly disease of the skin, quite different from ἐλέφας 
iroin OT ἐλεφαντίασις; of the two dedre 
εὐ βθαῖπε im, Sorresponds on the whole with gsori- 
asîs (scaliness), ele94a{mfiasi)s with 
commonor tubercular leprosy. Itisprobablethatin& the 
word /epra was meant to be generic, or to include more 
than the λέπρα of medical Greek ; if so, it would have 
been a correct rendering of the generic Heb.* (= ‘ stroke, 
dilaga, plague). The /e6ra of the Vg., however, became 
specialiy joined in medizeval medical writings to what îs 
technicaliy known as leprosy, so that /epra Aradum 
meant exactly the same as elepfarntiasis Grecorum. 
Thenceforward, consequently, all that was said in the 
OT of sird'a/£ was taken as said of leprosy, which 
thus derived its qualities, and more especially its con- 
tagiousness, not so much from clinical observation as 
from verbal interpretation. This confusion belongs not 
to the Hebrew text, but to translations and to medizeval 
and modern glosses. 
So generically is the Hebrew word used, that two of the 
varieties of sird'2/4 are in inanimate 
2. Leprosy of mings_viz., clothes or leather work 
6) houseB. (Τῶν 13 ἃ the walls of h 
(è) garmenta. (Lev. 1347-59). ant he walls of houses 
(1433-53). The conjecture ofsome, that 
the leprosy of the garment was a defilement of garments 
1 See Wilk. Arc. Eg.1184, fig. 12, and cp Dress, $ 81 
Esau. ‘The origin of the hanging of the leopard's skin în the 
house of Antenor (2245. x. 27 3) is obscure. 


2 Among the idolatrous objects destroyed by Hezekiah 
( Ch. 81 1) and Josiah (:4., 3434), the Pesh. enumerates nere 


(MT, omgix, 'bros) To the translators of the Pesh,, at any 
rate, images of leopards were apparently not unknown. 


n Ar, the cognate word is used especially of epileptic fits 
or the falling sickness. 
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worn by the leprous, is against the sense of the text, to 
say nothing of the silence of the context on so essential 
a point. Again, the suggestion of Michaelis that the 
leprosy of the walls of a house was the peculiar nitrous 
exudation or crust that sometimes appears, like a scabby 
state of the skin, on newly plastered walls, would imply 
that means of a very drastic kind were used against 
walls merely because they looked leprous, just as if one 
were to root out trees because of balls and leprous- 
looking excrescences on their bark. The ‘leprosies’ of 
walls and garments were real troubles in those things, 
which required skill and energy to surmount; and the 
obvious meaning is that they were parasitic invasions of 
vegetable moulds or of the eggs of insects. 

(4) The description of the house-leprosy (greenish or 
reddish patches, lower than, or penetrating beneath the 
surface of, the inner wall, Lev. 1437) does not exactly 
identify the condition; but the steps taken to get rid of 
it--the removal of a part of the wall, the scraping of 
adjoining parts, the carrying of the dust so scraped off 
to an uncelean place, the rebuilding, the replastering, and 
the resort to still more thorough demolition if the first 
means had not been radical enough and the plague 
had come again — are very much in the manner of 
dealing with dry rot; whoever has had occasion to 
eradicate that spreading fungus from some wall or 
partition, will see the general fitness of the steps to be 
taken, particularly of the precautions against leaving 
any spores lurking in the dust of neighbouring parts. 

The sreycelium of the dry-rot fungus (Polyporus destructor, ar 
Merulius vastator, or M. lachyymans) not only eats into wood- 
work, but may form between the'lath and plaster and the stone or 
brick, large sheets of felt-like texture, half an inch or more thick, 
the fresh broken surface of which will look greenish yellow-or 


red. It is most aptto come în damp structures shut out from 
the circulation of air. Without confending that the plague, or 


the fretting leprosy (13 51, MINDO NV, perhaps rather a malig- 


nant leprosy) of the walls of a house was precisely the dry-rot 
of northern countries, one must conclude that it was a parasitic 
mould of the same kind. 


(4) The leprosy of the garment (Lev. 1347-59) was in 
woollen, or linen, or in any work that is made of skin. 
This excludes the suggestion of Michaelis that it may 
have been a contagion of the sheep clinging to its wool. 
A greenish or reddish colour, and a tendency to spread, 
are the chief indications given as to its nature. If it 
changed colour with washing, it might be cured by 
rending cut the affected piece; otherwise the garment 
or article made of skin was to be burned, Such marks 
are perhaps too general for scientific identification ; but 
there are various moulds and mildews (such as Mucor 
and Pericillium), as well as deposits of the eggs of 
moths, which would produce the appearances and effects, 
and would call for the remedial measures of the text. 

Such being the probable nature of two of the varieties 
of sdrd'atf—namely, parasitic spreading moulds or 

fretting insects upon inanimate substances 

δὰ ΡΟΣ —we shall probably not err in discovering 
% the same parasitic character in some, if 

not in the whole, of the human maladies in the same 
context. ‘The most clearly identified of the parasitic 
skin-diseases are the plague upon the head or the beard, 
or the scall? (png, Lev. 1329-37), and the leprosy causing 
baldness (Ὁ, 4°), These are almost certainly the con- 
tagious and often inveterate ringworm, or scald-head, 
mentagra, or sycosis, of the hairy scalp and beard, To 
them also the name of <leprosy' is given; and indeed 
the most striking part in the rituali of the leper, the 
rending of the clothes, the covering the lip, and the 
crying out ‘unclean, unclean,' follows in the text im- 
mediately upon the description of an affection of the 
head which was probably firea decalvans (ringworm), 
or favus, tinea favosa (scald-head), which are still com- 
paratively common among poor Jews as well as Mostems 
(this, says Hirsch, is perhaps to be explained by their 


1 An eruption of the skin, The word is connected with ‘scale 
cp Chaucer, ‘under thy locks thou mayst have the scall’ [so Mr. 
Scrivener], 
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religious practice of always keeping the head covered). 
Pityriasis versicolor, which affects the trunk especially, 
and produces spots of brownish or reddish discolora- 
tion, is another parasitic skin disease common among 
the same classes [cp Schamberg} (commenting medically 
on Lev. 13)]. The white spots often referred î0 probably 
included leucoderma or vitiligo. 

Vitiligo is a disease not uncommon in the darker-skinned races, 
being characterised by white spots, bounded by dusky red, 
especially on the face, neck, and hands, and on hairy parts such 
as the scalp, armpits, and pubes. ‘The disease begins as white 
dots, which spread siowly and may become large patches. In 
the negro they produce a piebald effect ; they occur also în the 
horse and the elephant. ‘he chief reason for discovering vitiligo 
among the varieties of sard‘ath is that the reiterated symptom of 
patchy whitening of the hair în Lev. 13 is more distinctive of that 
disease than of any other. On the other hand, vitiligo is not 
contagious, is not attended by rawness of the flesh, and admits 
of no cure, If it be the disease in which patches of hair 
turned white (as Kapori and other dermatologists suppose), the 
prominence given to it must have been superstitious (elephants 
with vitiligo are sacred). As a matter of practical concern, 
scabies or itch ought to have found a place; its best sign is the 
sinuous white line marking the track of the female acarus 
tbrough the epidermis, but none of the references to a white 
spot is precise enough for that; however, scabies may have been 
diagnosed by its attendant eruptions (various) which would be 
included under ‘rising’ or “eruption.' 

The disease of 13 12-17, which was placed în the ‘clean’ 
class because it concerned all the body, may have been 
psoriasis {‘ English leprosy '), a scaly disease in which 
the characters of 'brightness’ and ‘whiteness’ of the 
spots are most marked ; when complicated with eczema, 
as it often is, the element of ‘raw flesh’ would come in, 
and therewith perhaps the priestly diagnosis of unclean- 
ness, On the other band, the dull white ‘tetter’ of 
vv. 38 and 39 is ‘clean.’ For none of these diseases are 
the written diagnosties at all clear; but within the meagre 
eutline there may well have been a more minute know. 
ledge preserved by tradition in the priesthood. [1 is 
only in P that the subject is handled at all; JE make 
no provision whatever for the diagnosis, isolation, etc., 
of diseases, 

The chief question remains, whether true leprosy is 
anywhere pointed at by the diagnosties. 

It may be doubted if any one would ever have dis- 
covered true leprosy in these chapters but for the trans- 
lation of sdrd'e/% in 6 and Vg. Even those {Hensler 
and others) who identify white or anzesthetic leprosy 
with the white spots, bright spots, white risings, or the 
like, do not profess to find any traces of tubercular 
leprosy, which is the kind that lends itself most obviously 
to popular superficial description, and is the most likely 
form of the disease to have received notice. ‘The strongest 
argument of those who discover true leprosy in Lev. 18 
is that it would have been important to detect the disease 
in its earliest stage, and that the beginnings of all cases 
of leprosy are dusky spots of the skin, or erythematous 
patches, which come and go at first, and then remain 
perinanentiy, becoming the white ansesthetic spots of 
one form of the developed disease, and the seats of 
modules (of the face, hands, and feet) in the other, This 
line of argument assumes, however, a scientific analysis 
of the stages of leprosy such as has been attained only 
in recent times (19th cent). 

It will be convenient to set forth briefly some characters 
of leprosy, as they are uniformly found at the present time în 

many parts of the globe. A case of leprosy that 
4. True would be obvious to a passer-by is marked by a 
loprosy. thickened or nodulated state of the fentures, especi- 
ally of the eyebrows, the wings of the nose, the 
cheeks, the chin, and the lobes of the ears, giving the face some. 
times a leonine look (/e0atizsis), or a hideous appearance (satyri- 
&5'5). The same nadules occur, also, on the hands and the feet, 
or other exposed parts af the limbs, making a thickened, lumpy 
state of the skin, whence the name e/e54antiasis2 In some 
cases the nodules on the fingers or toes eat înto the joints, so 
that portions of the digits fall off, the stump healing readily as 


1 Jay F. Schamberg, M.D., ‘The nature of the Leprosy of 
the Bible, reprinted from the /’/i/adelbhia Polychrome, vol. 
nos. 47 (roth and 26th Nov., 1898). 

2 Especially associated by the ancients with Egypt; 
xxvi.15, Lucret. 61114 


cp Pliny, 
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in an amputation (Ze4ra w4///2%5).1 Nodules in exposed situa» 
tions, or subject to friction and hurts, are very apt to become 
sores, yielding a foul sanies which may make a sordid crust. 
Besides the skin, certain mucous membranes become the seat of 
nodules or thickenings — the front of the eyeball (Janas 
deprosus), the tongue and mouth, and the taryne, the thickened 
and roughened state of which reduces the voice to a hoarse tone 
or husky whisper. These are the most superficialiy obvious of 
all the signs of leprosy, forming together an unmistakable 
picture. 

A large part of all leprosy, however, perhaps the half, wants 
these more obvious characters, A person may be truly leprous, 
and have nothing to show for it in the face, or on the hands and 
feet perhaps only a nodule here and there along the course of 
the nerves of the arms or other part. Many cases, again, have 
only a number of blanched or discoloured patches of the skin, in 
the same situations where other lepers have nodules or tubercles ; 
these correspond to the variety of white leprosy, or macular 
leprosy (lesra albicans, maculosa, etc). ‘The macular and 
nodular characters may concur in the same person. 

Underlying all these external marks, whether nodules or spots, 
is the most significant of all the morbid changes of leprosy—the 
loss of function in the nerves of the skin. Based upon that was 
one of the medizeval tests—to prick the skin along the course of the 
posterior tibial nerve behind the ankle on the inner side. In the 
modern pathology of the disease, the disorganisation or degenera» 
tion of the nerves is recognised as fundamental ; it leads τῷ loss 
of sensibility, to loss of structural integrity or of tissue-nutrition, 
and to a profound lowering of the whole vitality and efficiency 
of the organism, whereby leprosy becomes a much more serious 
affection than a mere chronic skin-disease. These more profound 
characters of the disease, it need hardly be said, are nowhere 
reflected in the biblical references. 

The causes of this great and incurable constitutional disorder 
are believed by many to be something corrupt in the staple food. 
One of the most probable dietetic errors, known to prevail in 
many, if not in all, parts of the world where leprosy is now met 
with, is the eating of fish in a semi-putrid state—very often the 
more insipid and worthless kinds of fresh-water or salt-water fish 
which are preferred in a half-corrupt state of cure on account of 
the greater relish. The dietetic theory of the cause of leprosy 
does not exclude, of course, other corrupt articles of food besides 
fish, the mediaval writers enumerating several such. Also it is 
probable that various unwholesome conditions of living must 
work together with corrupt diet, and that there must be a certain 
susceptibility în the individual constitution or temperament, 
which would be handed down and intensified by descent and 
intermarriage. It should be said that the dietetic theory is not 
received by all, and is apt to be resisted by those bacteriologists 
who make the Zaci/lus /e#re the sufficient cause. A primary 
dietetic cause does not conflict with a certain possibility of 
transmitting leprosy by infection. An acquired or inherited 
constitutional malady may develop an infective property; the 
one character does not necessarily exclude the other; but în 
experience it appears that leprosy is seldom produced by any 
other means than habitual ertors of nutrition (or other endemie 
conditions) in the individual or bis ancestry. 

i. In antiquity this disease was specially, and indeed 
exclusively, associated with Egypt— ‘circum flumina 

Nili . neque preeterea usquam,' says 

3; RRIAtorP Το ucretius (611:3/-).  Perhaps the limita 

ῬΤΟΒΥ. tion was only because other countries were 
less familiar ground. Herodotus does not mention 
leprosy in Egypt; but he says enough (277) on the use 
of uncooked fish and on the ways of curing fish, fowl, 
and other animal food, to make leprosy probable accord- 
ing to the etiological theory. On the other hand, he 
mentions (1138) a certain skin-disease of the Persians, 
λεύκη, sufferers from which were obliged to live outside 
the towns. In a passage of Hippocrates (Progr. 114) 
this white malady is one of a group of three skin-diseases 
- -λειχῆνες καὶ λέπραι καὶ λεῦκαι. A high antiquity is 
assigned to leprosy in Egypt by certain legends of the 
Exodus, which are preserved by late Greek writers 
(especially the Egyptian priest Manetho} known to us 
from Josephus's elaborate reply to them in his apology 
for Judaism (Corzr. Ap,12634; cp Ant.iii. 114). Cp 
Exopus, 8 7. 

One form of the legend is that leprous and other impure 
persons, to the number of 8ooco, were separated out and sent τὸ 
work in the mines or quarries E. of the Nile, that they were 
afterwards assigned a city, and that Moses became their leader. 
Another form of it is chat the Jews în Egypt were ‘leprous and 
scabby and subject to certain other kinds of distempers,' that 
they begged at the temples in such numbers as to become a 


nuisance, and that they were eventually got rid of--the leprous 
by drowning, the others by being driven into the desert. . 


Behind these legends there is the probability that the 


1 This appears to be alluded to în Dt. 28 35 where the smiting 
in the knees and legs is specifically mentioned. 
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enslaved population of Egypt, occupied with forced 
labour in the Delta, would have been specialiy subject 
to those endemie influences {including the dietetic) which 
gave the country an ancient repute for leprosy. Still, if 
one person in a hundred, whether of the enslaved foreign, 
or the free native, labowurers, was leprous, it would have 
been a rather larger ratio than is found anywhere at 
present in the most wretched circumstances, Whilst it 
is thus probable that there were cases of true leprosy în 
the early history of Israel, no extra-biblical reference to 
it in Palestine occurs until the first century 8.0. ‘The 
army of Pompey was said to have brought leprosy to 
Italy, for the first time, on returning from the Syrian 
campaign of 63 B.c. (cp Plut. Sym. 79); which shonld 
mean, at least, that the disease was then prevalent in 
Syria, as it has probably so remained continuously to the 
present time (communities of lepers at Jerusalem, Nablus, 
and other places). 
fi. ‘The individual cases of ‘leprosy' in the OT, how- 
ever, are not all clearly the true disease. Miriam’s 
leprosy, Nu. 1210 Κ, appears to have been, în the mind 
of the narrator, a transient thing. The four leprous 
men outside the gate of Samaria during the siege by 
Benhadad (2 Κὶ. 73) are sufficiently like the groups of 
Tepers under a ban in medizeval and modern times. On 
the other hand, the leprosy ascribed to Naaman (2 K. 5), 
who had perfect freedom of intercourse with his people, 
looks like some more tractable skin-disease, Noris it 
‘perhaps unlikely that the curative direction of the prophet, 
if we assume a generic truth in it, was dictated, not 
merely by a belief în the sanctity of the river Jordan, but 
also by an acquaintance with the medicinal properties 
of some spring in the Jordan valley. At any rate, the 
prophet's method of healing has strong pagan affinities. 
Thus Pausanias(v. 511, Frazer) tells us that ‘in Samicum, 
not far from the river, there isa cave called the cave of the 
Anigrian nymphs. When a leper enters the cave he 
first prays to the nymphs and promises them a sacrifice, 
whatever ît may be. "Then he wipes the diseased parts 
of his body, and swimming through the river leaves his 
old uncleanness in the water and comes out whole and 
of one colour.' The other OT case is that of king 
Uzziah for Azariah), who was a leper unto the day of 
his death, dwelling in a ‘several house’! (2 K.155f}); 
he was stricken because he encroached upon the pre- 
rogative of the priesthood {2 Ch. 2616-23). As regards 
Job's disease, the allusions to the symptoms may be 
illustrated by the authentic statements of careful Arabian 
physicians translated by Stickel in his 2xc4 27508 (1842), 
p. 1697 One of these may help to justify the references 
to bad dreams and (perhaps) suffocation in Job 714f. 
‘During sleep,’ says Ibn Sina (Avicenna), ‘frequent atra- 
bilious dreams appear. Breathing becomes so difficult 
that asthma sets in, and the highest degree of hoarseness 
is reached. Itis often necessary to open the jugular vein, 
if the hoarseness and the dread of suffocation increases.’ 
iii. In the NT there are only a few notices of 
leprosy; but from Mt. 108 it would seem ihat the cleans- 
ing of lepers was regarded as specially a work of Jesus” 
disciples. There is a striking description of the cleans- 
ing of a leper by Jesus himself in Mk.140-44 (cp Mt. 
82-4 Lk.512-14), ‘There he is said to have touched 
the leper, and to have spoken a word of power. The 
cleansed man is then told to fulfil the Levitical law of 
the leper (Lev. 144-10), There is no touch recorded in 
Lk.17 12-19, however, where the ten lepers are told to show 
themselves to the priests, and are cleansed on the way. 
The Lazarus of Lk. 16 20 is only called εἱλκωμένος- ἢ, δ., 
‘ulcerated.’ It became usual, however, to regard him as 
the representative of lepers ; and in the mediceval church 
the ὁ parabolic' Lazarus of Lk. and the ‘real’ Lazarus of 
Jn. 11 were both alîke {or perhaps conjointly) associated 
With leprosy.  Hence lepers were called lazars, and the 


1 So AV and RV (with marg., ‘or lazar-house"). The mean- 
ing of the Heb. n'iwbnn n (in Chr. Keb. mennm è is un 
certain, and the correctness of the text disputed, Sce Uzzian, 
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Lazarus of Jn. became a patron saint of leper-houses (as 
in the dedication of the great leper hospital at Sherburn, 
near Durham, in which Lazarus is joined with his sisters 
Mary'and Martha). It was perhaps with reference to 
the Lazarus whom Jesus loved that /aseres or /eprosi 
were otherwise called fargeres Christi {12th and 13th 
cent.). c.c. 

LESHEM eb; Aecem and Aecen (Aan) [A], 
λᾶχε!ο and Aacenn (Aa) [B], Aecen (Aan) [L]), the 
name of the northern city Dan, according to Josh. 1947. 

Probably it should rather be Lesham, another form of LarsH 
(9-2); for the formation cp DOP from DIP. So Wellh. de 
Gentibus, 37} CH 15. 


LESSAU (Aeccaoy [A], 2 Mace. 14:16 ἘΝ, AV 
DESSAU (g.7.). 


LETHECH (ἸΠΡ), Hos.3: EVme, EV Hate 
Homer. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


LETTER (MED, 2 S.1114, etc. ; etticToOAH, Acts 
2325). See EPISTOLARY LITERATURE, WRITING. 


LETTUS (arroyc [A]). 1 Esd. 829, Εν ATTUS= 
Ezra 82, HATTUSA (1). 


LETUSHIM (DUND ; Aaroycierm [ALI]. -pieim 
[2], and Leummim (DUAN? ; Aocomernm [A]. -mern 
[DE]. -mierm [T.]), sons of DEDAN (Gen. 253), the third 


in MT being AssHURIM, In @ five sons are assigned 
to Dedan: ραγονηλ ([AEL]—e., Ὄμενη, see REUEI.; 
pacov [3A] [D]), ναβδεηλ ([ADELI], î.e., Sym ——An- 
BEFL), ἀσουριμ, λατουσίειμι λοωμειμ. In τ Ch. 132 the 
sons of Dedan are omitted in MT and (δ, except by (5. 
which enumerates five, as above. Criticism has not 
yet led to definite results as to any one of the three 
sons of Dedan. If, however, we are right in restoring 
the doubtful text of Gen, 106 thus 1‘ And the sons of 
Jerahmeel; Cosh, and Mizrim, and Zarephath, and 
Kain," and if }gp, ‘Jokshan' in Gen.252/ is mis- 
written for jus», ‘ Cushan'==gita, Cush' (the N. Arabian 
Kus), we may conjecture that pmyx is an expansion 
of ome {Suram or Surimì—ie., omni [Getaram or 
Gesorim)—that nem) comes from navbo, and ultimately 
from pnsbs=pnns (SarephAtham or SArephathim}, and 
that pblpkb comes from pbxenv> (Jerahme'elam or Jerah- 
me'èlim). Thus the main difficulties af the two Dedanite 
genealogies are removed. For another possible occur- 
rence of the (corrupt) ethnic [Ἴθι see TURAL-CAIN. 
The Tgg. and Jet, (Quest and πον.) assume the three 
names to be appellatives, indicating the occupations or modes 
of life of different branches of the Dedanites (similariy Hitz, and 
Steiner, see articles in 82, and cp_Margoliouth, in Hastings, 


DB 8994). For other guesses see Dillmann on Gen. 253, and 
Sp ASSAURIM. τι KG. 


LEVI mb; reyleli, also Aey[elic [AE], accus. 
λέγειν, 4 Mace. 219), 1. Jacob's third son by Leah, 
Gen. 2934 (J). The story in Genesis (/.c.) records a 
popular etymology connecting Levi with mb, 4izdA, 
‘to be joined' (cp Eccles. 815); see also Nu/1824 (P), 
where it is said that the tribe of Levì will ‘join itself” 
to Aaron. Some modern critics too support this con- 
nexion, ‘Thus Lagarde (Or. 220; Af#fth.154 f) explains 
* Levi' as ‘one that attaches himself." If so, the Levites 
were either ‘those who attached themselves to the 
Semites who migrated back from the Delta, therefore 
Egyptians,' or perhaps ‘those who escorted the ark"; 
the latter meaning is virtually adopted by Baudissin? 
(Priesterttum, 72, n. 1). Land, however (De Gids, 
Nov. 1871, p. 244, n.), explains 4074 Levi as ‘sons of 
conversion’. , the party of a reaction to primitive 
nomad religion. But it appears impossible to treat nb 
(Levi) as an adjective, against the analogy of all the other 
names of Israelifish tribes, and especially against that 

1 See Cusx, Pur, and Crif. Lib. 

2 "È, a servant of the sanctuary, from γε τς, with abstract 
or collective signification, ‘ Begleitung, Folge, Gefolgschaft,' 
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of Simeon and Reuben, and Gesenius's old-fashioned 
rendering of ‘Levi’ (‘associati’) can hardly now be 
quoted in support of Land's theory. If ‘Levi’ is 
original it may be best regarded as the gentilic of Leah 
(so We. Pro/, (8), 146; St. ZATW 1116 [1881]); NAPH- 
TALI (cp Cri. 8/8.), if an ethnic, may be adduced as 
a parallel. 

The present writer, however, thinks that ‘ Levi” is a corrup- 
tion, and conjectures that LeAt [9.v.] and some at least of her 
sons, derived their names, not from animal totems, but from 
their ethnic affinities—z.e., that Levi comes from Jerahmeel 
(mbapamapot=onon=vapmm). See Cra. 256. For other 
views see We. Heîd.(1), 114, n. ((2)ora.); Hommel, 44#777278£.; 
Aufsitze, 130f. On the Levi-traditions see also MosEs, 
SHECHEM, 

2. A name occurring twice in the genealogy of Jesus (Lk. 
8 24 297). See generaliy GENEALOGIES ii., $ 3,/. 

3. A disciple of Jesus, ‘called’ when at the toll-office 
(reXénor), son οἵ Alpheus {Mk.], Mk. 214 Lk.5a7t 
(eve, accus. [Ti, WH]; cp Mt. 99 [call of Matthew]). 
‘Three courses are open to us. 

(1) We may suppose that this disciple had two names, 
one of which (Matthew) was given him by Jesus after 
he entered the apostolic circle, and consequently dis- 
placed the earlier name, as Peter superseded Simon, 
‘lhe supposition that he had two riames might pass; 
but the view that one of them was bestowed by Jesus 
appears hazardous. There is no evidence that the name 
Matthew, the meaning of which is still disputed, was 
regarded în the evangelic traditions as having any special 
appropriateness to its bearer. It might be better to 
conjecture with Delitzsch (Riehm, 7 W2(2), 919 3) that 
the fuli name of the disciple who was called from the 
toll-office was Matthew, son of Alphaeus, the Levite 
(92) ; cp Acts 4 36, ‘Joses who was surnamed Barnabas, 
a Levite,’ It is at any rate in favour of the identification 
of Levi and Matthew that the circumstances of the call 
of Levi agree exactly with those of the call of Matthew; 
‘Levi’ and ‘ Matthew' are both in the Capernaum toll- 
office when the thrilling speech ‘ Follow me is addressed 
to them. Must not the same person be intended? May 
not * Levi" be an earlier name of “ Matthew '? So, among 
moderns, Meyer, Olshausen, Holtzmann. 

(2) We may suppose that whilst the same fact îs 
related both by Mk. and Lk., and by Με, the name of 
the man who was called by Jesus was given by Mt, as 
Matthew by mistake, the author or redactor of our 
first gospel having identified the little-known Levi with 
the well-known apostle Matthew, who may very possibly 
have been a τελώνης (EV ‘publican’), and was at any 
rate regarded by the evangelist as such (so Sieffert, 
Ew., Keim [Fest vor Nazara, 2 217)). We kttow how 
much the τελῶναι were attracted to Jesus {note Mt, 
9r0 Mk. 215 Lk. 15x 192 £); it is very possible that 
more than one may have Been found worthy to be ad- 
mitted into his inner circle, 

It has been pointed out by Lipsius (Apo4r. Aposte? 
geschichten) that the fusion of Levi and Matthew is 
characteristic. of later writers. In the Merologia 
Matthew is called a son of Alpheus and a brother of 
James, and in the Sreviarium Apostolorum it is said 
of Matthew, ‘Hic etiam ex tribu sua Levi sumpsit cog- 
nomentum.' On the other hand, Lipsius (124) mentions 
a Paris MS of the gospels (Cotelier, Patres Apost. 1 272) 
which identifies the Levi of Mk, with Thaddseus and 
Lebbeus, and Lk.'s Judas of James, In the Syriac 400% 
of the Bee (Anecdota Oxon., Sem. ser., i., part iî., ed, and 
transl. by Budge) it is said (chap. 48, p. 112) that Levi 
was slain by Charmus while teaching in Paneas, 

(3) It would be difficult to form a decided opinion 
if we could not regard the subject from another and a 
somewhat neglected point of view. It will be admitted 
that transcribers and translators of Hebrew or Aramaic 
names were liable to many mistakes, Now ᾿Αλφαῖος 
(cp ALPHAUS and HELEPH) represents most probably 
‘55% (a derivative of nob:x, ‘ship'7). Surely it is very 
possible that the initial letters ‘x may have become illeg- 
ible in the document upon which Mt, 99 7. is based. 
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There remains *pò, which in Aramaic Hebrew characters 
might easily be mistaken for > — de., Levi. The original 
narrative very possibly had ‘Ilphai the son of Ilphai* 
by a scribe's error for ‘Mattai the son of Ilphai'; and 
it is open to us to hold that λεββαῖος -- Sin, »w39 
(Dalman) has also arisen by corruption cut of ‘pa. 
Cp LEBBAUS, 

That ‘ Levi' appears in the Talmud as a name of Rabbis does 
not make * Levi” a probable name for a common man of Caper- 
naum, The occurrences in Lk.% 2429 are also precarious 
supports for the ‘ Levi * in our text of Mk. and Lk. 

T.K, C. 

LEVIATHAN, Leviathan (see BEHEMOTH AND 
LEVIATHAN; CROCODILE) is described in Job 41 [40 25- 
41]. The last two verses of the description (41 33 [25]} 
have been misread (cp LION) and therefore misunder- 
stood,i ‘Whois made without fear’ is a very question- 
able rendering; read ‘ . . . to be lord of the beasts, 
changing nmva% into Pn 9y3v. There is an exact 
parallel to this in Job 4019, where Behemoth, if we 
adopt a necessary critical emendation, is described as 
‘he that was made to be a ruler of his fellows’ (nia 
vuan δ᾽ 8 5). Among the other passages which refer to 
Leviathan is Ps. 10426, where ‘there go the ships’ is 
unsuitable to the context. prin, ‘ships’ should cer- 
tainly be 9”, ‘dragons' (Ps. 74 13 1487; N and N con- 
founded; cp Judg. 9 31), and at the close of the verse 
1n7pn»* should probably be 5 τ 5. The psalmist found 
this reading in his copy of Job (at 40 19), unless indeed 
we suppose that he read there :27pri?>, and copied the 
phrase which the Hebrew text (MT and (5) now gives 
in Ps. 104 26. The verse becomes ‘There dragons move 
along; (yea), Leviathan whom thou didst appoint ruler 
therein'; 3 refers to DD (v. 25). T.K.C. 


LEVIRATE. See MARRIAGE, $ 8. 


LEVIS. (Aeyic [A]), 1 Esd.914= Ezra 1015,‘ Levite” 
See SHABBETHAI, I. 


LEVITES. The Levites (tb; Aey[elitai) are 
defined according to the usual methods of Hebrew genea- 
logical history as the descendants of Levi 

1. Secular (Gen. 2034); hence their other name ‘b'ne 

tribe. Levi' (> 95). In Hebrew genealogies, 
however, we are not necessarily entitled to look 
upon the eponym of a tribe as more than an ideal 
personality. Indeed, the only narrative in which, on 
a literal interpretation, Levi appears as a person 
(Gen. 34), bears interna! evidence of the intention of 
the author to delineate under the form of personification 
events in the history of the tribes of Levi and Simeon 
which must have occurred after the arrival of Israel 
in Canaan? The same events are alluded to in Gen. 
49 5-7, Where Simeon and Levi are plainly spoken ot as 
communities with a communal assembly (A 442/, Sap); 
see ASSEMBLY, col, 345. 

Simeon and Levi were altied tribes or ‘brothers’; their 
onslaught on the Shechemites was condemned by the rest of 
Israel; and its results were disastrous to the actors, when their 
cause was disavowed by their brethren. The b’ne Hamor re- 
gained possession of Shechem, as we know from Judg. 9, and 
Both the assailing tribes were scattered through Israel, and 
failed to secure an Independent territorial position. Cp SHECHEM. 

The details of this curious portion of the earliest 
Hebrew history must remain obscure (cp DINAH, 
SIMEON) ; Gen, 34 does not really place them în so clear 
a light as the briefer reference in Gen, 49; for the former 
chapter has been recast and largely added to by a late 
writer, who looks upon the action of the brethren in the 
light of the priestly legislation, and judges it much more 
favourably than is done in Gen. 49. In post-canonical 
Judaism the favourable view of the zeal of Levi and 


1 The critical emendations are due to Gunkel, Giesebrecht, 
and Cheyne. 

ἃ Jacob in 84 30 is not a personal, but a collective idea, for he 
says, 1 am a few men, and the capture and total destruction of 
a considerabile city is in the nature of things the work of two 
tribes rather than of two individuals. 
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Simeon becomes still more dominant (Judith, Δ; Bk, 
of Jubilees, chap, 30, and especially Theodotus, 28. Poly- 
histor, in Miiller's £agw. 3 2172), and the curse of 
Jacob on the ferocity of his sons is quite forgotten! In 
the oldest history, however, the treachery of Levi and 
Simeon towards a community which had received the 
right of cornudium with Israel is represented as a crime, 
which imperilled the position of the Hebrews and was 
fatal to the future of the tribes directly involved. 
Whilst, however, the Levites were scattered through. 
out Isvael, their name does not disappear from the 
. roll of the tribes (cp Dt. 27:2). In 
2. Priestl7 me blessing of Moses (Dt, 33), where 
tribe. Simeon is passed over, Levi still appears, 
not as a territorial tribe, but as the collective name for 
the priesthood. The priesthood meant is that of the 
northern kingdom under the dynasty of Jehu (on the date 
of the chapter, see Deuteronomy, $ 26); and in fact we 
know that the priests of the important northern sanctuary 
of Dan traced their origin to a Levite (Judg. 17 9), Jona- 
than the son of Gershom, the son of Moses (Judg. 18 30).2 
That the Judezan priesthood were also known as Levites 
in the later times of the kingdom appears from the book 
of Deuteronomy, especially from 108 £ 181; and we 
learn from Ezek, 44 το £ that the Judean Levites were 
not confined to the service of the temple, but included 
the priests of the local high places abolished by Josiah, 
It may even be conjectured, with some probability, that the 
Levites (like the remnants of the clasely-related tribe of Simeon) 
had originally settled in Judah and only gradually afterwards 


spread themselves northwards. Micah’s Levite, as we know, 
was from Berhlehem-Judah (Judg. 17 7).3 But cp Micatti., 2. 


Alike în Judah and in the N. the priestly prerogative 
of Levi was traced back to the days of Moses (Dt. 108 
88 8) ;4 Dut în later times at least the Judacan priesthood 
did not acknowledge the Levitical status of their northern 
coileagues (1 K. 1231). It must, however, be observed 
that the prophets Amos and Hosea never speak of the 
northern priesthood as illegitimate, and Hos. 4 certainly 
implies the opposite. Presumably it was only after the 
fall of Samaria, and the introduction of large foreign 
elements into the population of the N., that the southern 
priests began to disavow the ministers of the sanctuaries 
of Samaria, most of whom can no longer have been 
representatives of the old priesthoed-as it was before 
the northern captivity (2 K., 17 28 Judg. 18 30 2 K. 23 20, 
in contrast with 2. 8 £). 

In the most developed. form of the hierarchical system 
the ministers of the sanctuary are divided into two 


πος Brades. All are regarded as Levites by 
3 Ferite descent (cp, e.£., Ex 625); but the mass 
and priestà. cf the Levites are mere subordinate 


ministers not entitled to approach the altar or perform 
any strictly priestly function, and the true priesthood is 
confined to the descendants of Aaron, In the docu- 
ments which reveal to us the actual state of the priest- 
hood in the northern and southern ki gdoms before the 
exile, there is no trace of this distinction, 

Perhaps, indeed, itmust be concede ἃ to Van Hoonacker 
(195 /.) and Baudissin (ZZZ, 18 ), p. 362; cp also his 
Gesch. d, Alt. Priestertums, 113) that Ezekiel has taken 
over from the phraseology of the temple of Jerusalem 
the distinction between ‘the priests, the keepers of the 
charge of the house, and ‘the priests, the keepers of 
the charge of the altar,’ which he refers to as already 


1 According to Wellhausen®'s analysis (YD7'21 435 /)), the old 
narrative consisted of Gen. 343 7* τῷ 19 257% 30/, the 
asterisk denoting that only parts of the verses marked by it are 
ancient. The most satisfactory discussion is that of Kuenen 
(TA.T 14 257 = Abhandiungen [translated by Budde], 235), 
in which the opposite view of Dillmana (Gexeszs, ad doc.) is full: 
refuted, Cp also Comnill, 24 ΤῊΣ, 189r, pp. 1-15, and Holzinger's 
and Gunkel's commentaries, ad ἦσο. 

2 Read not ‘ Manasseh* but ‘ Moses’ 

3 Cp Budde, Comme. zu Ri. 113 118. 


8.7 [ν.]. _ 
ὦ [For the difficult 11999 read with Ball, PSBA, 1896, p. 
1, thy lovingkindnésses.] 
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existing; but as against Van Hoonacker, Baudissin 
observes with justice that we are not entitled to infer 
from this that Ezekiel is aware of a distinction be- 
tween priests (sons of Zadok, or of Aaron) and Levites; 
on the contrary, in 40 45 he uses the designation ‘ priests” 
for those whom he elsewhere calls ‘Levites' (44 10/214 
45 5). It is better to say that every Levite is a priest, 
or at least is qualified to become such (Dt. 108 187). 
‘The subordinate and menial offices of the tabernacle are not 
assigned to members of a holy guild; in Jerusalem, at least, 
they were mainly discharged by members of the royal body- 
guard (the Carians and footmen, 2 K. 114 RV; see CARITES, but 
also PELETHITES), or by bond slaves, the ancestors of the later 
Nethinim — in either case by men who might even be uncircum- 
cised foreigners (Ezek. 447/.). A Levitical priest was a legiti- 
mate priest. When the author of 1 K, 12 31 wishes to represent 
Jeroboam's priests as illegal he contents himself with saying that 
they were not taken from the sons of Levi, ‘The first historical 
trace of a modification of this state of things is found in connec- 
tion with the suppression of the local high places by Josiah, when 
their priests were brought to Jerusalem and received their support 
from the temple offerings, but were not permitted to minister at 
the altar (2 K. 23 9).1 
The priests of the temple, the sons of Zadok, were 
not prepared to concede to their provincial brethren all 
the privileges which Dt. 18 had proposed 
ei in compensation for the loss of their local 
*. ministry.  Ezekiel, after the fall of the 
temple, in planning a scheme of ritual for the new 
temple, raises the practical exclusion from the altar to 
the rank of a principle. In the new temple the Levites 
who had ministered before the local aitars shall be 
punished by exclusion from proper priestly work, and 
shall fili the subordinate offices of the sanctuary, in place 
of the foreigners who had hitherto occupied them, but 
shall not be permitted to pollute Yalwè's house in 
future by their presence (Ezek, 447 91). In the post 
exîlic period this principle was actually carried out; 
priests and Levites are distinguished in the list in 
Ezra 2, Neh. 7, τ Esd.3; but the priests, that is, the 
descendants of the pre-exilic priests of the royal 
temple, greatly outnumber the Levites or descendants 
of the priests of the high places (cp Ezra 8153 2). Nor 
is this at all surprising, if it be remembered that the 
duties falling to Levites in the temple had littie that 
was attractive about them, whilst as long as they re- 
mained in exile the inferiority of their position wouid be 
much less apparent. 
At this time other classes of temple servants, the 
singers, the porters, the NETHINIM and other slaves of 
. the sanctuary (but cp SOLOMON'S SER- 
5. Singers, ete. vs, CHILDREN Da, whose heredi- 
tary service would, on Eastern principles, give them a 
pre-eminence over other slaves of the sanctuary, are also 
still distinguished from the Levites; but these distinctions 
lost their significance when the word Levite itself came to 
mean a subordinate minister. In the time of Nehemiah, 
Levites and singers, Levites and porters, are very much 
run into one (Neh. 11 75, see PORTERS), and the absorp- 
tion of the other classes of subordinate ministers into the 
hereditary guild of Levites is at last expressed in the 
shape οἱ genealogies, deriving the singers, and even 
families whose heathenish and foreign names show 
them to have originally belonged to the Nethinim, from 
the ancient stock of Levi. Cp GENEALOGIES., $ 7 (ii.). 
The new hierarchical system found its legal basis in 
the priestly legislation, first publicly accepted as an 
; integral part of the ‘Toràh under Ezra 
6. Priestly nd Nchemiah (ISRAEL, $ 59). Here 
legislation. mne exclusion of the Levites from all 
share in the proper priesthood of the sons of Aaron 
is precisely formulated (Nu, 3 £); their service is regu- 
lated from the point of view that they are essentially 
the servants and hereditary serfs of the priests (39), 
whilst, on the other hand, as has already found 
vivid expression in the arrangement of the camp in 
Nu.2, they are recognised as possessing a higher 


1 Baudissin's essentially different view of this verse (2236) 
has been successfully disposed of by Kuenen (A64. 87/.)- 
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grade of holiness than the mass of the people. This 
superiority of position finds its justification in the 
artificial theory that they are a surrogate for the male 
first-born of Israel, who, belonging of right to Yahwè, 
are handed over by the nation to the priests (cp FIRST- 
BORN, col, 1526). 

The Levites are endowed with the tithes, of which in 
turn they pay a tithe to the priests (Nu. 18 21 7.). ‘These 
regulations as to tithes were enforced by Nehemiah; 
but the subordinate position of the Levites was hardly 
consistent with their permanent enjoyment of revenues 
of such importance, and we learn from the Talmud that 
these were finally transferred to the priests. Cp TAXA- 
TION AND TRIBUTE! 

Another provision of the law—i,e., the assignment to 
the Levites of certain cities with a definite measure of 
inalienable pasture-ground (Nu, 35 Lev. 25 34) —was ap- 
parenily never put in force after the exile. It cannot be 
reconciled with the prohibition against the holding of 
property in virtue of which the Levites in common with 
the other needy classes are commended to the com- 
passion of the charitable. 

‘This probibition is clearly expressed in the same priestly 
legislation (Nu, ltz0 2662), and particularly in D. See e.£., 
Dr. τὺ 9, * Levi hath no part nor inheritance with his brethren'; 
18 1. From Di. 15 6 we gather that the Levites were dispersed 

j various Îsraelitish cities—z.e.. they had no τοῖς 
possession (cp Gen. 497). In accordance with this 
Ezekiel propounds an idealistic reform according to which the 
Levites were to have a domain apportioned to them, where they 
were to live together. Josh. 21 (P), τ Ch, 13 2 cannot of course 
be quoted in support of the prohibition. It should be observed 
too that many of the so-called Levitical cities did not become 
Israelitish till quite late, and that some of them were so near 
each other that the pasture-land assigned to one city would 
have overlapped that assigned to its neighbour (e,g., Hebron 
and Holon, Anathoth and Almon), whilst the pasture-land of 
Hammoth-der would have included part of the Sea of Galilee, 
See Di. Nuzi-Deut.; Now. HA 2 129; Addis, Hex, 2 448 f. 

As the priestly legislation carried its ordinances back 
into the time of Moses, so the later developments of 
the Levitical service as known in the time of the 
Chronicler (on the date, see HISTORICAL LITERATURE, 
ᾧ 157) are referred by that author to David (1 Ch, 1 18 
23) or to Hezekiah (2 Ch. 29) and Josiah (2 Ch. 35); and 
by a similar projection of post-exilic conditions into pre- 
exilic times, we find, among other modifications of the 
origina) text (such as τ 8. 6 ας 2 S.15 24 1 K. 8.4), various 
individuals who had been prominent in connection with 
matters of worship invested with the character of 
Levites; this has been done not only in the case of 
Samuel (comp, 1 S. 11 with 1 Ch. 6 12 £ 18 725), but even 
in that of a foreigner like Obed-edom of Gath.® The 
chief point is the development of the musical service of 
the temple, which has no place in the Pentateuch, but 
afterwards came to be of the first importance (as we see 
from the Psalter) and attracted the special attention of 
Greek observers (Theophrastus, 46. Porph. De Abstiz. 
ii. 26). 

For the reconstruction of the post-exilic history of the 
relation of levites to priests, we are thrown for the 

7. Post.exilio MOSt part on pure conjecture, which, 

development. accordingly, Vogelstein has used with 

conspicuous acuteness. He supposes 
that the period of prosperity enjoyed by the Levites 
under Ezra and Nchemiah was followed by one of 
threatening collapse against which they sought—and with 
success—10 defend themselves by alliance with the singers 
and doorkeepers. The excessive pretensions of the 
party thus reinforced, however, led to renewed adversity 
(Nu. 16), after which they were ultimately able, by 
peaceful means (cp the wotk of the Chronicler), to 


1See Mishna, Ma\4sir Sk#xi, 5 15, and the Yerusalem 
Gemara (3 259 of Schwab's translation); Fabamori f 86a, 
Kethaboth, f. 260; Sata, 9 το, Carpzov, Affaratus hist.-crît., 
1748, p. 624; and Hottinger, De Decimis Yud., 1713, 68917: 
cp v. Hoonacker, 60 f. 400 £., who, on the authority of some 
passages in the Talmud, considers the Levites' tithe to have 
been exacted as early as in Ezra's time. 

2 [If the text is correct; on this, see OsED-EDOM: cp also 
GenkALOGIES i., $ 7 [v.] end.] 
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establish a tolerable modus vivendi, Vogelstein's attempt 
is to be accepted at least to this extent: it has con- 
clusively shown that the post-exilic history of the Levites 
did not proceed in a straight line, either upwards or— 
as Van Hoonacker has tried to make out—downwards. 

The Levites appear, it is true, to have sunk to a position of 
complete insignificance at the close of the history, that is 10 say 
at the close of the OT period; to this Van Hoonacker has very 
appropriately called attention. In the NT they are mentioned 
ouly in Lk. 132 Jn. 119 and Acts 436. If, on the other hand, 
their position in Ézra-Nehemiah is oniy relatively a favourable 
one, that is far from justifying Hoonacker's conclusion that 
Chronicles, in which they are represented as enjoying a 
more favourable position (for the most part comparable to 
that of the priests), must be taken as representing the con- 
ditionsof pre-exilic times, Baudissin (Re/.gesc4. 45) has shown 
that even within the priestly legislation it is possible to trace 
a growing respect for the Levites. In his judgment, accord- 
ingly, we cannot say that in the post-exilic time any con- 
siderable vicissitudes in the condition of the Levites are to 
be observed, and he adds the suggestion, well worthy of 
attention, that this fact, coupled with the ultimate subordina- 
tion of the Levites to the singers and porters, points to the 
conclusion that the Levites strictly so-called were merely an 
artificial creation—a creation of the prophet Ezekiel.! 

Whilst it is not difficult to trace the history of the 

8. Traditional] Levites from the time of the blessing 

view. of Moses and Deuteronomy down- 
wards, the links connecting the 

Secular and " i A jer fi 

iestly tribe. priestly tribe with the earlier fortunes 
pries of the tribe of Levi are hardly to be 
determined with any certainty. 

According to the traditional view, the scheme of the 
Levitica! legislation, with its double hierarchy of priests 
and Levites, was of Mosaic ordinance. There is too 
much evidence, however, that in the Pentateuch, as we 
possess it, divergent ordinances, dating from very 
different ages, are all carried back by means of a 
legal convention to the time of the wilderness journey 
(cp HEXxATEUCH). If, too, the complete hierarchical 
theory as held in post-exilic times was really ancient, 
it is inexplicable that all trace ot it was so com- 
pletely lost in the time of the monarchy, that 
Ezekiel speaks of the degradation of the non-Zadokite 
Levites as a new thing and as a punishment for 
their share in the sin of the high places, and that no 
clear evidence of the existence of a distinetion between 
priests and Levites has been found in any of the 
Hebrew writings that are demonstrably earlier than the 
exile.2 It has indeed been argued that (1) the list of 
Levitical cities in Josh. 21, and (2) the narrative of the 
rebellion of Korah imply that the precepts of the post- 
exilic law were practically already recognized; but (1) 
it is certain that there was no such distribution as that 
spoken of in Josh. 21 at the time of ihe settlement, 
because many of the cities named .were either not 
oceupied by Israclites till long afterwards, or, if oceu- 
pied, were not held by Levites. 

The Levitical cities of Joshua are indeed largely identical with 
ancient holy cities (Hebron, Shechem, Mahanaim, etc.); but in 
ancient Israel a holtxity was one which possessed a noted 
sanctuary (often of Cgnaanite origin), not one the inhabitants 
of which belonged to τῆς holy tribe. ‘These sanctuaries had, of 
caurse, their local pries‘hoods, which in the time of the mon- 
archy were all called Lex “ical; and it is only in this sense, not 
in that of the priestly legislation, that a town like Shechem can 
ever have been Levitical, 

(2) So again, the narrative of Korah has proved on 
critical examination to be of composite origin; the parts 
of it which represent Korah as a common Levite in 
rebellion against the priesthood of Aaron belong to a 
late date, and the original form of the history knows 
nothing of the later hierarchical system (see KORAH ii). 


1 TLZ, 1899, p. 361. 

2 Defenders of the traditional view, the latest being Van 
Hoonacker, 92 /, have sought such evidence in 1 K. 3 4 
There are many indications, however, that the text of this 
part oî Kings has undergone considerable editing at a pretty 
late date. The LXX translators, GBL, did not read the clause 
which speaks of ‘ priests and Levites,”and the Chronicler read 
‘the Levite priests’ (but φῇ οἱ ἱερεῖς καὶ oi Aeveîrac) —the phrase 
characteristic of the deuteronomic identification of priestly and 
Levitical ministry. 
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It has thus become impossible to entertain the idea of 
carrying back the distinetion of Levites and Aaronites 
- in the later sense to an early date. 
9. Ae native We cannot use the priestly parts of 
* the Pentateuch and Joshua as a source 
for the earliest history. It is probable, however (note 
the case of Micah's Levite in Judg, 17 /),l that the kin 
of Moses had a certain hereditary prerogative in connec- 
tion with the worship of Yahwè (cp Dt. 10 8). In the 
earliest times the ritualof Yahwè's sanctuary had not 
attained such a development as to occupy a whole tribe; 
but if, as appears probable, the mass of the tribe of 
Levi was almost annihilated at an early date, the 
name of Levite might very well continue to be known 
only in connection with those of the tribe who traced 
kin with Moses or remained by the sanctuary. Cp 
MOSES, $ 5. The multiplication of Hebrew holy 
places was effected partly by syncretism with the 
Canaanites, partly in other ways that had nothing to 
do with a central sanctuary, and so arose a variety of 
priestly guilds which certainly cannot have been ail of 
Levitical descent, 

It is possible, perhaps, that in some cases where Canaan- 
ite sanctuaries were taken over by the Israclites certain 
Canaanite priestly families may have contrived to retain 
possession af the priestly office. Whether even Zadok himself, 
the ancestor of the Jerusalem priesthood, was of Levitical origin 
must remain an open question, the answer of Chronicles not 
being trustworthy enough to be decisive (see ZADOK, 1). 

As the nation was consolidated and a uniform system 
of sacred law (referred to Moses as its originator) came 
to be administered all over the land, in the hands 
of the ministers of the greater sanctuaries, the various 
guilds may have been drawn together and have aimed 
at forming such a united body as we find described in 
Di. ὁ "This unity would find a natural expression in 
the extension of the name of Levites to all priesthoods 
recognized by the State—in Ex. 414 ‘Levite' is simply 
equivalent to a professional designation. If this was 
the course of things we can hardiy suppose that the 
term came into large use till the Îsraelites were con- 
solidated under the monarchy, and in fact the integrity 
of the text in 1 5. 6 το, 2 8. 15 24, as well asin 1 K.$4, is 
open to question (cp ARK). Down to the time of 
David and Jeraboam, as appears from the cases ot 
Samuel, Zadok, Eleazer (1 S. 7 1), as well as from 1K, 
12 31, the priesthood was not essentially hereditary; 
but, like all occupations that required traditional 
knowledge, it must have tended to become so more and 
mere, and thus all priests would appear as Levites by 
adoption if not by descent. 

Thus also, doubtless, the great number of the priests at Nob, 
who are reckoned as of the family of Ahimelech, but can hardly 
ali of them have been personally related to him, is to be taken 
as evidence of the effort to maintain the fiction of a priestly 
family as deriving its coherence from common descent.* The 
interesting parallel case of the Rechabites shows us how easy 
to the thinking of those early times was the transition from the 
idea of official relationship to that of relationship by blood. 

‘Wellbausen (οὶ, 65), 139 7.) has argued from Dt 
339 that the northern priesthood was not an hereditary 
guild, but involved the surrender of all family com- 
nection; the words, however, are more  naturally 
understood as praise of the judicial impartiality which 
refused to be influenced by family ties. Our data 
are too scanty to clear up the details of this interesting 
piece of history; but it can hardly be doubted that the 
development of a consolidated and hereditary priestly 
corporation in all the sanctuaries was closely bound up 
with the unification of the state and the absorption of 
tribal organisation in the monarchy. The reaction of 


1 See Mican, 2. Add also that of the family of Eli, 15. 
27 cp ELI, JERAHMEEL, $ 3 (end). 

#Cp Ex. 3225-29, a related passage, doubtless secondary, 
which reads like a commentary to Dt. 339. In it the choice of 
Levi to the priesthood is carried back ‘to a reminiscence of a 
(possibly historical) action of vigorous faith on the part of the 
fellow-tribesmen of Moses [cp MASSAH AND MERIBAH]. 

3 Cp Benzinger, 274 409. 
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tribal feeling against the central Government, of which 
there are many traces in the history of Ephraim, has 
perhaps its counterpart în the opposition to the unified 
priesthood which is alluded to in Dt. 33 11.1 

‘There have been many attempts on the part of recent 
writers from the time of Vatke downwards to deny that 
Levi was one of the original tribes of Israel; but they 
all break down before the testimony of Gen. 49. And 
with them break down the attempts at an appellative 
interpretation of the name Levi. See LEVI, and cp 
Kuenen's refutation of the theory of Land, 7%eod 
Tijdschr. 5, 1872, pp. 628-670: De Stam Levi, and 
Kautzsch, 7%eol, Stud. u. Krit, 1890, p. 771 5 

Graf, " Zur Geschichte des Stammes Levi,'in Merx's Arc47v, 
1 (1869) 68-106; 208-236; Stade, GVZ 1 152 γι. See further the 
literature cited under P&IEsTs. W. R. S.A. BL 
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Other remains of H ($ 24). 
Sources of H ( 25). 
Characteristics of H ( 26). 
Unity of redaction ($ 27). 

H's ‘relation to Dt. Ezek. P 

(δ 28-30). 

(8 12). Chap. 27 (ὃ 31). ὁ 
Chaps. 17-26: Contents; H ($$ Compositionof Îeviticus (8 30). 

13-23). Bibliography ($ 33). 

The name comes through the Latin Zevificus (sc. 
liber) from the title in the Greek Bible, (το) Aey[eli- 

TIKON (sc. Βιβλιον),2 ‘the Levitical 
1. Fame and book'—z.e. the part of the Pentateuch 
τς treating of the functions of the Levites. 
‘Levitical’ is here equivalent to ‘sacerdotal'—of the 
Levites in the narrower sense the book has nothing to 
say—and the name thus corresponds to the Hebrew 
trath kohànim (99: PN), ‘the priests' law,' in the 
Talmud and Massorah.8 In Jewish writings the book 
is more frequently cited by ‘its first word, Wayvizra 
(8970) 4 

The contents of the book are almost exclusively 
legislative; 8, 9, 10 in part, and 24 ro 7, though narrative 
in form, are to be regarded as precedents to which the 
ritual practice is to conform or on which the rule is 
founded, In the chronology of the Pentateuch the laws 
were revealed to Moses and the events narrated occurred 
at Sinai in the first month of the second year of the 
exodus (between the first of the first month, Ex. 40 2 17, 
and the first of the second month, Nu.13); in Lev. 
itself there are no dates. 

The book begins with the ritual for the several species of 
sacrifice, and defines cases in which certain sacrifices are 
prescribed (1-7); then follow: the consecration of Aaron and 
his sons; the punishment of Nadab and Abihu for a violation 
οἵ ritual, with some consequent regulations (8-11); definition of 
various kinds and causes of uncleanness (11-15) ritual for the 
Day of Atonement (16); a collection of laws of more varied 
character, religious, moral, and ceremonial, closing with a 
hortatory address (17-26; see $ 14); provisions for the commu- 
tation of vows and tithes (27). For more detailed analysis, see 
Driver, /atrod.(9), 42 #7; Kalisch, Levrticus, 112 7. 

‘The immediate continuation of JE in Fx, 32-34 is 
found in Nu, 10 29-12,5 nor are any displaced fragments 

2. Sour of JE found in Leviticus. The book 

. SOUTCOS. relongs as a whole to the priestly stratum 
of the Hexateuch, It is not, however, ἃ unit. Chaps. 
17-26 come from an originally independent body of 
laws having a very distinct character of its own; they 


Name and contents ($ τ). 
Sources ($$ 2, 25). 

Pin Lev. 8-11) ($ 3). 

Chaps, 1-7 (86 (6). 

Chaps. 11-1ò ($$ 7-11). 

Chap. 16: Day of Atonement 


1 The attempt which has repeatedly been made to attach this 
verse to the blessing of Judah may safely be regarded as un- 
justified (cp Bertholet ed /oc.). 

? Philo, Leg. Alleg. 2,826; Quis rer. div. heres, $ 51; cp 
ἐν Δευιτικῆ βίβλῳ, De dlant. Noe, 86, See Ryle, Philo and 
Holy Scripture, 83 f. 

3M, Menachitk, ἃ 4, Kiddushin, 330; Massorah Magna, 
τ Κ' 1Π|τὶ etc. 

4 Origen in Euseb. HE 625; Jerome, Prof. Gal. See 
GENESIS, $ 1. 

5 See Exonus, $ 3, vii., Numsers, $ 2. 
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have been redacted—probably by more than one hand 
—in the spirit of the priestly scribes, but not wholly 
conformed to P, much less made an integral part of it.l 
Nor is the remainder homogeneous: 8.10 belong to 
the history of the sacred institutions;? ὃ is the 
fulfilment of the command to Moses in Ex. 40 12-14, and 
should immediately follow Ex, 40 17-38, from which it is 
now separated by the collection of sacrificial laws in 
Lev. 1-7; 16 is in like manner separated from its 
antecedents in 10 by the laws on uncleanness and 
purification in 11-15. Neither of these groups of laws 
is—even artificially—connected with the narrative; 
both give internal evidence of compilation from in- 
dependent collections of #9r544 and of extensive and 
repeated supplementation and redaction. The critical 
problems in Leviticus are, therefore, not less difficult 
nor less important than those presented by other books 
of the Hexateuch. 

We may best begin our investigation with 8-10, In 
Ex. 40 Moses is bidden to set up and dedicate the 

3 Tabernacle (1-11) and 10 consecrate Aaron 
3. EiNLeY. and his sons fo the priesthood (12-15). 
"The execution of the former part of this 
command is related in Ex, 40 17-38; of the latter în 
Lev. 8. It can scarcely be doubted that the author 
of Ex. 40 177. meant Lev. 8 to follow immediately, 
and, consequently, that Lev. 1-7, which now interrupt 
this connection, were inserted here by a subsequent 
redactor, Lev, 8 describes the performance of the rites 
for the consecration and installation of priests prescribed 
in Ex. 29 1-3, and is related to that chapter exactly as 
Ex. 35/7. to 25/7. Ex. 35/7 have been found, how- 
ever, to be a later expansion of the—-probably very 
brief-account of the execution of the directions given 
to Moses in 25 73 It follows that Lev. 8, also, belongs 
to the secondary stratum, and this inference is con- 
firmed by internal evidence; 4 but, since Lev. 8 knows 
only one altar, it seems to represent one of the earlier 
stages in the formation of this stratum.5 Vw. 108 χὰ and 
30 are perhaps later glosses. 

Chap. 9, the inaugural sacrifices, is the original 
sequel of Ex. 25-29 in the history of Israel's sacred 
institutions. It was probably separated from those 
chapters only by a short statement that, after receiving 
these instructions (and the tables of the testimony), 
Moses descended from the mount and did as Yahwè 
had bidden him; this was superseded by the elaborate 
secondary narrative în Ex. 35-40 Lev, 8.8 The hand 
of a redactor may be recognised in 7, 1 (‘the eighth 
day,’ ‘the elders of Israel') and in the last verses (23); 
some minor glosses may also be suspected, 

‘The death of Nadab and Abihu, 10 1-5, is the con- 
tinuation of 9 and from the same source, The in- 
junetion forbidding Aaron and his surviving sons to 
defile themselves by mourning (6 Χ) is appropriately 
introduced in this place, and such a prohibition may 
have originally stood here; but the present form of the 
verses is late (cp 21 10-12). Verses 8 Κὶ (cp Ezek. 44 21) 
and 10f (cp 11 47 20 25 Ezek. 4423 Δ) have no con- 
nection with their present surroundings; the former 
would properly have its place in 21; the latter is a 
fragment, the beginning of which has been lost, Verses 
12-15 are a supplement to 9174 21, and would naturally 
stand after 9 22; 16-20 is a very late passage of midrashic 
character,” suggested by the conflict between the pro- 
cedure in 9 15 and the rule în 6 24-30. 

The chapters which precede the above (1-7) contain a 
collection of laws on the subject of sacrifice, 


1 On 17-26 (H) sce below, $$ 137; on the relation of H to 
,$ 30. 

? Sec HISTORICAL LITERATURE, $ 9. 

1 Sce Exopys ἢ. ἐπ, ἢ. Pi 

4 Popper, Sts/eshiite, ος 7) 

6 WE SCHIO) 144 δ Ὲ; Kué Hex. $ 6, n. 15, 16,28. 

6We. CH) 146; Kue, Hex. ἃ δ, n. 15, 20. 

7 We. CHO) 149; Καθ. Hex. ὃ 6,n. 21; Dillm. Ex0d, Levit,(®) 
518; Driver, Zatrod. (5) 45. 
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These comprise: burnt offering (1); meal offering (2); peace 

offering (5); sin offering (4); sin (trespass) offering (5 

trespass offering (3 14-67 [5 14-26]). 7] 

4. Chaps. 1-7: of burnt offering (48-13 [1-6)]: meal offering 

Sacrificial (514-18[7-11]); priests' meal offering {6 19-23 

laws. [12-16]}; sin offering (624-390 117-231}; tres: 

pass offering (1-7); certain perquisites of 

the priests (89); peace offering (7 11-15); prohibition of eat- 

ing fat or blood (1 22-27); the priests' portion of peace offering 
(© 28-34); subscripiions, 35/. 37. 

Τὰ this collection of laws it will be observed that 1-67 
[1-3] are addressed to the people; 68 [3]}-î 21 to the 
priests. To this difference in the titles corresponds în 
general the character of the laws: 1-67 [1-5] prescribe 
what sacrifices and offerings the Israelite may bring, or 
under certain circumstances mus? bringi 687 [1/7] 
deal with the same classes of sacrifice, but with more 
reference to the priests' functions and perquisites, Chaps. 
1-7 are not, however, a unitary code of sacrificial laws 
in two parts containing directions for the worshippers 
and the priests respectively. The different order of the 
laws (fhe peace offering in the first part precedes, in 
the second follows, ihe sin and trespass offering), con- 
sistent differences in formulation (note in the second 
‘This is the Jaw of) etc.), and, finally, the subscription, 
1 37, which belongs to tie second part only, show that 
68 [1]-7 21 formed a collection by themselves. 

Further examination shows that neither part of 1-7 is 
entirely homogencous. Chaps. 1 (burnt offerings) and 

3 eace offerings) are substantiali 
5. Chap. 1.87: dll And are “good examples. of 
relatively old sactificial 26004. 

Slight changes have been made to adjust the laws to the 
historical theory of P: for “the priest,’ which seems to have been 
osiginaily used throughout (cp 19 το 15 173 11 16), the redactor 
has sometimes substituted ‘the sons of Aaron' (358), more fre- 
quently ‘Aaron's sons, the priests” (I 5811 82; cp 17); the 
reference to the ‘ tent of meeting’ (135328 13) is also editorial, 
1 14-17 is a supplement (cp 2). 

Chap. 2 1-3 (meal offering) has some resemblance to 
1 3, but is at least out of place where it stands—3 should 
immediately follow 1 (cp 127 81); the rest of the 
chapter is differently formulated (2nd sing.; note also 
‘Aaron and his sons') and must be ascribed to a 
different hand. 

Chap. 4 (sin offering)? with its scale of victims and 
rites graduated according to the rank of the offerer, 
belongs to a class of laws which seems to be the product 
of artificial elaboration in priestly schools rather than 
to represent the natural development of the ceremonial. 
The altar of incense (7, cp 18) is a late addition to 
the furniture of the tabernacle ;8 the ritual of the high 
priests' sin offering (3-12) is much more solemn than that 
of Ex. 29 10-14 Lev. 9 B-11 {cp also 8 14-17); the sin 
offering of the congregation, which is elsewhere a goat 
(9 rs Nu, 1524, and even Lev, 16), is here a bullock;4 
the same heightening of the propitiatory rites is noticed 
here as in the offering of the high priest 

Although 5 x-13 has no title, it is not the continuation 
of 4; it knows nothing of the distinction of persons 
which is characteristic of 4, and differs both in formula- 
tion and in terminology—the very precise author of 4 
would not have spoken of the victim as an 'aîam (56/; 
cp 147.). The same reasons prevent us from regarding 
5 r-13 as an appendix to 4 by a still later hand 5 In 
5-6 much difficulty is created by the apparent con- 
fusion of 4affàfk and ’zt4m (‘sin offering’ and ‘trespass 
offering’), twa species of sacrifice which are elsewhere 
quite distinct5 ‘The verses seem also not to be a unit; 
2 fi îs not an analogous case to 1 4, with which 5 f are 


1 See Bertheau, Sieben Grufpen, ete., τ45.77.: Merx, ZWT 
6 41-84 164-181 (1863); Kuenen, 74.74 492 #:(:870); Hoffmann, 
Abkandiungen, 1847. (from ΔΙ ΟΣ, 1874). 

1 See We. CH) 138 /.; Kue. Hex. $ 6, n. 17; Dr. 
Introd (8) 43. 

8 See Exopus, ὃ 5, i., LAW LITERATURE, ὃ 21 ὃ. 

4 On the relation οἱ Lev. 4 to Nu. 15 227, see NumBERS, δ τί 

5 Kue. Hex. ὃ 6, n.178. We. now (CH) 335 /.) rega 
45 1-13 14/77 as independent products of the same school. 

δ See SACRIFICE, $ 277 
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connected. Verses 1 4 5/5 are ἴῃ matter and form cog- 
nate to 157 6 2-7 [5 21-26]. 

The most probable explanation is that in 517 ἃ law pre 
scribing a ‘trespass offering’ has been altered so 25 to require a 
‘sin offering’ (56). The insertion of 2. is more difficult to 
account for; for these defilements no sactifice is elsewhere pre- 
scribed (see 1154 Κ. 155/ etc. Nu, 19117). lf 2/ are 
derived from an old #72, it must be supposed that a specific 


case, like that in Nu. 612 or in Lev, 7 20, was originally con- 


templated,! 

The mitigations in 57-10, 11-13 are later, and perhaps 
successive, additions (cp 1354-17). ‘The laws in 5xg/ 
627 [522-26] are from a group defining the cases in 
which a ‘trespass offering’ is required (cp 514-6), and 
make clear the true character of this sacrifice; if 17-19 
is of the same origin, the general phrases of 172 (cp 
42 13 22 27) have probably supplanted a more specific 
*trespass. 

These laws, though probably introduced here at a 
comparatively late stage in the redaction and not with- 
out some alteration, are substantially genuine priestly 
#5ròtk; certain resemblances, especialiy in 6.2-7 [ 22-26], 
to H in Lev. 17-26 point to proximity, if not to identity 
of origin (see below, $ 25). 

Chaps. 68 [1]-7 a: contain a series of rules, chiefly for 
the guidance of the priests, and, în the introductions 

> 9.72 Prefixed by the redactor (687 [1/5] 24/ 
6. Chaps. 65-72 Ὁ. /]), addressed to pa 
sons’ Each paragraph begins, ‘This is the ἐγ οἵ" 
{the burnt offering, ete.); and the resumptive sub- 
scription, 7 37, is in corresponding form. 

Here, as in 13, ‘Aaron and his sons” or ‘the sons of Aaron* 
‘has sometimes been substituted in the text for the original ‘ the 
priest*; ‘the court of the tent of meeting’ (616 26 [9 19]) is 
editorial, as in 13g5eto., and other glosses may be noted, 
especially în 6 17 / [πὸ Δ]. 

The rule for the priests' meal offering, 6 20.253 [13-16], 
has a different superseription, and is clearly secondary; 
the exegetical difficulties are due to subsequent glosses; 
630 [23] depends upon 4 (cp 10 16-20); 78.10, perquisites 
of the officiating priest (cp 29-34), are introduced here 
in connection with 7; τὸ Îs perhaps later than g, as the 
offering of uncooked flour is later than that of bread and 
cakes. 

The priestly /9r2/4 in these chapters, also, are rela- 
tively old, and there is no reason to doubt that they 
represent actual practice; they have been preserved with 
little material change.4 

Chap. 7 22-27, prohibition to the Israelites (2nd pl.) to 
«eat the fatof sacrifices and the blood of animals (cp 8 τοῦ 
17 17 10-14), stands not inappropriately after xr-21, 
but is not from the same source, Substantially the 
same thing may be said of 28-34, which, again, are 
formulated differently from 22.27. A later hand may 
be recognised in 35 (2nd pl.), which is a doublet to 33; 
34 (181 sing.) is added by the redactor; 35f (cp Nu. 
18 8) is the subscription to an enumeration of the priest” 
dues (354 doublet to 364), and undoubtedìy late; observe 
the anointing of all the priests, 364 (see EXODUS ii., 
$ 5, i.) ; 37 is the original subscription to the ἐσγδέᾳ in 
δὲ [x]-T2x (the ‘installation’ is a gloss referring to 
6 19-23 [12-16]) ; 38 is added by a redactor. 

Chaps. 11-15 are naturally connected by their 
dealing with the subject of cleanness and uncleanness 

(a), and by certain phraseological 

7.Chaps.11-15: characteristics (4). P Ùi 
Clean and (a) The chapters deal with: clean and 
unclean5 unclean animals_z.e., kinds allowed or for- 
bidden for food (11 1-23); defilement by con- 


tact with unclean animals, alive or dead, and the necessary 
purifications (24-38); defilement by contact with the carcasses of 


1 The latter is the Jewish explanation; Sk267/2t4, 14 a 8. 

2 On the relation of these chapters to 1-67 {3 see above, $ 4. 

3 Chap. 69 [2] has been understood to speak of the daily even- 
ing burnt offering. and it is hence inferred that the rule is very 
late (after Ezra); but the text—which is manifestly corrupt— 
does not warrant so large a conclusion. 

+ In addition to the verses mentioned above, 7 12 may reason: 
ably be suspected. 

ὅ Bertheau, Sieben Cruffen, etc., 1697 
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clean animals (39); unclean reptiles and vermin (41-44); sub- 
scriptions (44 46/). Uncleanness and purification after child- 
birth (12), Skin diseases; discrimination of‘ unclean' kinds from 
innocent eruptions; precautions to be taken in suspected cases; 
the isolation of the ‘leper' (13 1-46): similar appearances in cloth 
and leather (47-59); purification of the leper, offerings (14 1-32); 
*leprous’ spots on the walls of houses and their treatment (33-53): 
general subscription (54-57). Uncleanness from sexual secretions 
and discharges in health and disease, in man (15 1-18) and woman 
(19:31); general subscription (32). 

(è) A unity of redaction is indicated also by the recurrence of 
the phrase, ‘ This is the 22724 of,' εἰς, in the subscriptions (11 46 
12713 59 14 32 54 571532; cp Nu, ἢ 29); in 142 the words 
appear in a title, as they do repeatedly in 68 [1]-7 21 (see above, 
$6). 

The distinctions embodied in these laws originate in 
a low stage of culture and are there of fundamental 
importance. A high degree of elaboration, even of a 
kind which appears to us artificial, is not of itself proof 
of late development; savage taboos frequentiy form a 
most complicated system. We have no reason to doubt 
that the /6r0#4 in Lev. 11-13 are based upon ancient 
Israelite, and even prehistoric, custom. As they lie 
before us, however, the chapters give evidence of having 
been formulated in different schools, and of repeated 
literary supplementation and redaetion, 

The close of chap. 11 (45. cp 442) exhibits the 
characteristio phraseology and motive of H (‘I am 
. Yahwè, ‘ye shall be holy for I am 


e. Cuap ll: holy");2 the ἐδγδεᾷ, especially în αὖτ 
imals, 911% 20/5* 41, are similar to many 
animals. Vhich are embodied in H (see, eg, Lev. 
18). Itis inferred with much probability that ihe food 


laws in Lev. 11 were included in the ‘ holiness ‘ code; 8 
Lev, 22023 implies that H contained such rules. Laws 
on the same subject in closely similar form are found in 
Dt. 14,4 probably taken from the same priestly collection 
from which H derived them.5 The food laws of H have 
been preserved, however, only with many additions and 
alterations; 111 24 8 τοαβ ὁ τι (except I93NN NY), 12 13-19 
in their present form, and much in 20-23 41-42 and 46 fi, 
are to be ascribed to successive, and in part very late, 
redactors, Laws on a different subject—viz., defilement 
by contact with unclean animals (24-38) or the carcasses 
cf clean animals (39/)—have also been introduced,8 
and these again are apparentiy not all of the same age; 
32-38, in particular, seems to be more recent than the 
rest, 
The rules defining uncleanness after the birth of a 
male (19 αὐ- 4) or female (5) child, and the requisite purifi- 
, cations in the two cases respectively (6-8), 
9 Cha Li: are formulated in the Same way as the 
“ rules in chap. 15 (cp 15.26 16 19 25), with 
which chapter they are closely connected by their subject; 
122 fixes the duration of uncleanness by a reference to 
1519. There can be little doubt that 125.) originally 
stood after 1530; what led the redactor to transpose the 
chapter it is difficult to imagine. The title (τ 20) 
is editorial; ‘the door of the tent of meeting’ (6, 
contrast ‘the sanctuary,’ 4) is also secondary; 8, 
which follows the subscription, like the correspanding 
mitigations in other cases, is a later modification of 
the law. 
The marks by which the priest is to distinguish the 
skin diseases which render the subject unclean, from 
.innecent eruptions (13 2-44) are care- 
10, Chap.13/: ἢν defined, and ἐς τα ἄταν the 
Leprosy.' result of close observation8 The sub- 
ject was an important part of the ἐὄγῶ of the priests 
(Dt. 248), and one which from its nature is likely to 


1 See CLEAN AND UNCLEAN. 

2 See below, $ 26. 

3 Horst, Lev. avii.-zavi. u. Hezekiel, 34: Wurster, ΖΑ͂ ΤῊΣ 
4123/. (1884); Kue, ex. $ τον n. 5; Dr. Zattrod.(8) 59; cp also 
Dillmann. 

4 See the comparative table in Dr. Dewz. 157,7 

5 See DEUTERONOMY, ὃ 10. 

6 Kayser, Vorezilisches Buch, :80f.; Kalisch, 2 124/ 

7 Cp Fawiy, 89/7 . 

# Some scholars have chought that 18.f. are in great part from 
H; see below, $ 24. 
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have been relatively early fixed in writing; the minute 
discrimination of symptoms is not to be taken as evi- 
dence of recent origin, whilst the rites of purification in 
142.82 are of a strikingly primitive character! The 
chapiers are not, however, entirely of the same age, 
The original law contained only 132-462 142-824, with 
the subscription 14 576. The ritual of purification in 
14 10-20 Îs obviously a later substitute for 2-89, 

In 8α the leper is already clean, in τὸ he is still to be cleansed 
{cp 206); the connection in 86 (9) is manifestly artificial. ‘The 
ceremonies in ro /. are patterned after che consecration of 
priests in Lev. 5 (cp 14 14-18 with 823/ 30 Ex, 29 20/); the 
extravagant number of sacrifices, the exact prescription of the 
quantity of four, etc., are other marks of late date and probably 
of the factitious character of the whole law {see above, on chap. 


+18 5}), 

The reduction of the number and costliness of the 
victims in the case of the poor (14 21-31), with its inde- 
pendenti subscription (32), is presumably still more 
recent, ‘The purification of the leper (14 2-8) is separated 
from the law for his seclusion (13 45 /) by a passage of 
some length on spots of mould in stuffs and leather 
(13 47-58) having its own subscription (59), which would 
stand more properly in connection with the rules con- 
cerning patches of mould on the walls of houses 
(14 33-53). ‘The association of these fungus growths 
with eruptive skin diseases (‘leprosy’) is not unnatural, 
and would lead to similar regulations for inspection by 
a priest, and for the destruction or purification of the 
materials affected, Chap. 1347-59 closely follows the 
formulation of 1327, and may be a comparatively 
early suppiement t0 the law on ‘leprosy,' if not of 
approximately the same age. Chap. 14 33-53 is not im- 
probably younger. 

The introduction (34), with its reference to the future settie- 
ment in Canaan, is unlike that of any other of the laws in this 
group:? and the adaptation of the ritual for the purification of 
the leper to the cleansing of the house (49-53) seems artificial; 
these verses may, however, be a still later addition, since in 48 
the house is already pronounced clean (cp 1% 58, where no 
further ceremony is prescribed). The subscription, 54-57, has 
been expanded in successive stages. 

In chap. 15 a basis of old #44 in characteristic 
formulation is recognisable, most readily at the begin- 
11. ὕπαρ. 16: ning and the end of the several para- 

Issues, graphs; this basis seems to have been 
erlarged, especially by the multiplica- 

tion of cases of derivative pollution, and some of these 
additions seem to be very late, It is not possible, 
however, to discriminate sharply between the original 
rules and the subsequent accretions. Verse 31, seem- 
ingly addressed to the priests (read ‘warn’ [onumm] 
for ‘separate '), is an appropriate close to a collection 
of laws on various forms of uncleanness, and does not 
suggest the priestly editor; the subscription, 32-34, has 
grown by repeated glosses, 324 only is by the first hand. 

The beginning of chap. 16 is connected with 10r-5 
not only by v. 1 (Re) but also by its contents. Nadab 
‘and Abihu lost their lives by presumptu- 


12. ghap 16: ously intruding into the presence of 
Atonenent,s Yalwè carrying unhallowed fire (cp 


1612/) in their censers; the fate of 
these priests 15 the occasion of a revelation setting forth 
the rites with which Aaron may enter the sanciuary 
without incurring the like destruction In the history 
of the sacred institutions, 162. must, therefore, have 
immediately followed the death of Nadab and Abihu in 
1017. Not all of 16, however, is from this source; in 
2-28 a singular piacular ritual, including the bringing 
of the blood of the victim into the inner sanctuary and 


1 See WRS Rel. Sem.(?) 447, Cp 422,428 n.1 Wellh. Heid.0) 
156. 

* Frequent in Η: see $ 26. 

3 See Reuss, Gesch. d. AT's, $ 387; Kue. Mex. δ 15, n. 3: 
Dillm. frrod. Levis (8), ὅγε ff. Che ZATW15 153,7 (1895) 
Now. Hebr, Arch. 21877. On the analysis: Oort. 74.7" 
10 1424. (1877); Stade, GV/2 258 n.; Benzinger, ΖΑ͂ ΤῊ 9 657 
(1889); Addis, Hex. 330; Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, 
Hex. 21641. See also ATONEMENT, Dav OF. 

4 Note the absence of the incense altar. 
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the sending away into the wilderness of a scape-goat 
laden with the sins of the people (see AZAZEL), has been 
united with the prescriptions for Aaron's entering the 
holy place; in 29-342 is ordained an annual general 
fast day (cp 23 26-32), on which the priest performs 
rites—-not further specified—-for the purification of the 
people and the sanctuary (cp Ezek. 45 18.20}.  Ben- 
zìnger, in his analysis of the chapter, ascribes the last- 
named law to the author of 2-4 6 12/; it stood in 
close connection with 9, The elaborate expiatory 
ceremonies in 16 57-10 14-28 represent a much later 
development (ATONEMENT, DAY OF, $ 2); the fusion 
of the two elements had its basis in the praxis itself; the 
younger ritual probably never had an independent 
Biterary existence (ZA7W 9885). 

As regards the last point, various indications in the text (e.2., 
the repetition of 6 in 11) seem to point to the union of two 
written sources by a redactor, whilst the complex ritual itself, 
with its repeated entrances and exits,? is explained more easily 
as the result of such a combination than as an evolution in 
praxis, It is comparatively easy to separate the expiatory cere- 
monies of the Day of Atonement (disregarding some minor 
glosses—-5af 7-10 15488 162 18-22a 26-290*). 

The introduction, which doubtless directed that these 
rites should be performed annually on a certain day, is 
missing; remnants of it may perhaps be preserved în 
298-342, which verses are not an old law of P (Ben- 
zinger), but give evidence of contamination from Lev. 
23 26-32, and of various glosses. It is more difficult to 
determine just what was contained in the original direc- 
tions for Aaron's entrance into the holy piace; for in 
converting this act into a periodica] ceremony and incor- 
porating it in the ritual of the Day of Atonement the 
redactor has made much greater changes în this part of 
his material. The essential features appear to be: the 
ablution, the vestments (4), the sacrifice of a young 
bullock as a sin offering (6), the incense burnt in a 
censer on coals taken from the altar (12-14); a more 
detailed restoration cannot be attempted here, 

Chap. 26 3-45 is a solemn address of Yahwè (1 pers.) 
to the Israelites (pl.), setting before them the blessings 
12. Chap. 17-26: he mul bestow upon them if they walk 

The Holiness iN his statutes and observe bis com- 

Law-Book.3 mandments, and the calamities with 

Ù which he will visit them if they will 
not hearken unto him and keep these commanaments. 
Even apart from the subscription (46) — ‘these are the 
statutes and the judgments and the laws (424472, γε. 
pitim, tirdth) which Yahwè made between him and the 
Israelites at Mt, Sinai through Moses '—the character of 
the discourse and its resemblance to Dt. 28 conclusively 
prove that Lev. 26 originally stood at the end of a body 
of legislation. The distinctive motives and phraseology 
of 26 recur in the preceding chapters in numerous 
exhortations to observe the statutes and judgments 
therein contained (cp 18 1-5 24-30 19 2 368 37 20/7 /7 22-26 
22 31-33); briefer words of similar tenor are interspersed 
in other places; note also the occurrence of the char- 
acteristic phrase, ‘I am Yahwè' (with various comple- 
ments), throughout these chapters from 18 2 to 96 45. 

It is plain, therefore, that 18-25, or at least consider- 
able parts of these chapters, come from the law-book of 
which 26 is the conclusion. From the prominence 
given in it to the motive of holiness, this book has been 
called the Holiness Law; 4 it is usually designated by 
the symbol H.5 The characteristic formulas of H 
appear first în the introduction to 18 (24-5), and earlier 
eritics regarded this as the beginning of the extracts 
from that book.8 More recent scholars are generally of 
the opinion that 17 is derived from the same source.” 


1 ΖΑΤῚΨ βός 7; (1889); see ATONEMENT, Day OF, $ 1. 

2 See ATONEMENT, DAY OF, ὃ 7. 

4 For literature see below, $ 33. 

4 See 192 201726 »] 8 εἱς, The name was given by Klost. 
ZLT 88 416 (1877)=Pentatench, 385. 

5 Kuenen employs P1, others Pu. 

8 So Ewald, Nòldeke, Schrader, Graf, Colenso, Klostermann. 

1 So Knobel; Kayser, Vorexzlisches Buck, 176 δι, cp 64/ 
Kue. ex. $ 6, n. 273 Wellh. ΘΑ) rst 7; Horst, Lev. αὐτῆ 
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A reading of Lev. 17-25 discloses a twofold aspect: 
on the one hand unmistakable affinity, in parts, to the 
priestly legislation; on the other hand, much that is 
at variance with the usual manner of that legislation, or 
lies outside the circle of its predominant interests. Both 
in contents and in form 19, for example, resembles Ex. 
20-23 and Dt. (cp especially Dt. 23 7) much more 
closely than P; the hortatory setting of the laws and the 
emphasis on the motives to obedience, not only in 26 
but also in the preceding chapters, has no parallel in 
P, in which the divine imperative is its own all-sufficient 
motive; the phraseology of H is peculiar, and strikingly 
different from that of P;! finally, there are actual con- 
flicts betwcen the laws in H and those of P, particularly 
in regard to the feasts.2 The priestly element appears 
in many cases to be superimposed, or to supplement the 
other. ‘The hypothesis which first suggested itself was, 
therefore, that older laws were revised and incorporated 
by P,3 sometimes, as in 18-20, in large masses having 
a coherence of their own; the hypothesis was subse- 
quently extended to 17-26 {or 18-26) as a whole (see 
below $ 30). 

The parzenetic framework in which the laws are set 
(see, e g., 18) is of the same character throughout, and 
is somewhat sharply distinguished in style from the laws 
themselves, as (he example just cited shows. Hence 
it seems, further, that the author of the collection H, 
wliom we may designate as Ru, embodied in his work, 
without radical change, older titles of f5r44 which had 
already acquired a fixed formulation. A comparison of 
18 20, on the same subject, is peculiarly instructive in 
this regard, The result of this preliminary examination 
is, therefore, that in Lev. 17-26 we have a collection of 
laws, not all of the same origin, which have been sub- 
jected to at least two successive redactions, first by Rn, 
and second by Rr.* 

The subjects dealt with in Lev. 17-26 are the following:— 
domestic animals slaughtered to be offered to Yahwè ; blood 

not to be eaten (11); incest defined and 
14. Contents of prohibited (18); various short command- 
chaps. 17-26, ments, chiefiy moral and social (19); Molech 
Β worship; another law against incest (20); 
rules for priests: restrictions on mourning and marriage; priests 
to be physically perfect; regulations concerning the eating of 
consecrated food; victims to be without blemish ; other rules 
about victims (21£); calendar of sacred seasons (23); the oil 
for the lamps in the tabernacle, and the shew-bread; blasphemy: 
manslaughter and torts (24); Sabbatical year and Jubilee (25); 
hortatory discourse (26). 

The order of these chapters is in general a natural 
one;5 difficulty is made only by the position of 19, by 
the repetition of the same subject in 18 and 20, and by 
24, which in both its parts seems to be foreign to its 
present surroundings. It is clear that Lev. 17-25 do 
not contain a complete law-book, such as H presumably 
was; many topics which would have a necessary place 
in such a code are lacking. These subjects may have 
been omitted by the redactor because they were suffi- 
ciently treated elsewhere, or may have been transposed 
to other connections; some such displaced fragments 
may be recognised in Ex-Num. (see below, ὃ 24). 

Chap. 17 contains a nucleus of old 204 in brief and 
consistent formulation, which has been much expanded 


xvi, u. Hezekiel; Baentsch, Heiligheitsgeseta ; Holz.; Dr., 
etc. See below, $ 15. 

1 On the vocabulary of H see Dillm. Num. Deus. Yos. 637.1 
Dr. /atrod.(9) 49 Δ Holz. Hex. qu fi; Carpenter ind 
Harford-Battersby, Mex. 1220/ See alsò Baentsch, Mese 
Reitogeseto, and the works cited in $ 20, n. g. 

2 Chap. 38. The conflict was noticed by George, Feste, 
12077. (1835) and Hupfeld (1851 25). 

3. Book of Origins’; Ewald. 

4 Inthe following sections Ry will be used to designate simply 
the priestly editor or editors of Lev. 17-26, without anticipating 
the question of the relation of this reaction to the composition 
of Por of the Hexateuch, on which see below, ἃ 32. 

5On the arrangement see Horst, 477. The attempt has 
been made in H also (see ExoDu: $ 4, til. end) to show that the 
laws were originally ggouped in decads, So Bertheau, Stesen 
Φραήῥεη, etc. ; and Paton in a series of articles in YA (see 

33,2). 
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and altered by later hands. A considerable part of 
this expansion is plainly the work of 


16 Cap. Mi Re (exgi, 11/14); but there is a lower 
AUghter ΟΣ siratum of editors work which is re- 
Animals. 


cognised as Ru (eg. 5408 74 rod). 
The most interesting case of this double redaction is 
found in 


The original law seems to have run: ‘Any Israelite who 
slaughters a bullock ora sheep or a goat and does not bring 
it into the presence of Yahwéè, blood shall be imputed to that 
person’ (z.e., he shall be regarded as having eaten flesh with 
the blood ; cp 1 5. 14 32-34); a redactor introduced the words 
“the dwelling of” (εἶξαι) before ‘ Yahwè';? the references 
to the camp and ‘ the door of the tent of meeting” are additions 
of Rp, adaptiug the situation to P's tabernacle; similar addi- 
tions are ‘to offer it as an offering to Yahwè and ‘he has 
shed blood ; that person shall be cut off from his people” (4): 
cp the variations of Sam. and &, as indications of continued and 
late mavipulation of the text. Verse 8/. may be a fragment 
οἵα law, corresponding to Ex. 22 20 [rg], sacrifice shall be offered 
to Yahwè only; g is Re. With 15/ cp 11 40 and 22 8 (Ezek. 
44 31); fora stricter ruie see Ex. 22 31 Dt. 14 21. 

Chap. 18 contains laws on incest and some kindred 
subjects (6-23), preceded by an introduction (24-5), and 

. concluding with admonitions and warn- 
16. Shap. 18: ;ngs (24-30). ‘This setting is in the 
GeSÌ. main the work of Ry. 

Verse 5 isa donblet to 4; 29 îs from Ry; 24-28 30, are probably 
amplified by later scribes imitating Ru, or by contamination from 
21) 22-24. Verse 6 is the general rule (perhaps editorial), the cases 
follow ἴῃ a stereotyped scheme (7-174) ; 174-24 are differently for- 
mulated, probably a supplement from another collection of Ζδνδέξ. 
on the same subject; 21 (Molech) is introduced through a 
merely verbal association by Ru who wrote z1ò. Α few glosses 
mar the symmetry οἵ 7/7 

Chap. 19 contains a brief manual of moral instrue- 
tion, perhaps the best representative of the ethics of 

17. Chap, Ancient Israel, opening and closing with the 

19% Mosg] formulas of Ru (26 366 37) ; observe also the 
precepts. frequent recurrence of the phrase ‘I am 

°° Yahwè,” or ‘I am Yahwè your God, ' after 
groups of commandments (3 4 τὸ 12 14 16, eic.). Two 
passages are obviously out of place in this chapter: 5.8, 
by its subject and formulation is  plainly connected 
with 22297; ἀρ, also, is foreign to the context; 
it has been thought that its appropriate place would be 
after 20 τὸ (Dillm.), but the case is clearly one of tort, 
and the formulation corresponds rather to 24 15-21 — 
another misplaced fragment; 21 is a late addition to 
20 (cp 66). The rest of the chapter is made up of 
old #ratà, probably compiled, or at least suppl:mented, 
from more than one source, with occasional clauses 
introduced by Ry ίραα τοῦ τοῦ 188 2302 29 30 [=26 2] 
315 326 33), and probably the repeated “1 am Yahwè® 
—though in this ΒῊ may have been anticipated by the 
t6rdth themselves, 

The first group of commandments (31) is în some sort 
a counterpart to the first table of the decalogue; 11-18 
similarly remind us of the second table3 In general 
the chapter is to be compared with Ex. 20 2 7. 22 18-22 “8 7. 
23 1-19, and parts of Dt, 22-25, in which many parallels 
will be found, These do not justify us, however, in 
regarding Lev. 19 as based upon the Decalogue, the 
Covenant Book, and Deuteronomy ; 5 actua) coincidences 
in formulation or în order are singularly few, and ap- 
pear to be sometimes thé result of textual contamina 
tion. Rather Lev. 19 is another of the epitomes of 
good morals, of which there were doubtless many in 
ancient Israel, 

‘The original law against the sacrifice of children in 
18 Chap.20: ! Molech cult (20 24) δ has received 
Incestete, 'ePeated additions, 3 disclosing the hand 

Ù of Ru (additions of Re in 35), οὐ a 
gloss, and 4 f a variation on 25 3 intended to supplant 3- 


1 Kayser, Vorexilisches Buck,69 71; YPT «τ ff. (1881): 
Wellh. CHI2) 1527; Horst, 14/7, cp 427; Dillm:(3) 584/2 
Kue, Hex. $ 15, n. 5: Baentsch, 13/7. See below, $ 28. 

2 On the question whether this redactor was Ru, see $ 28. 

3 Bertheau, Sieben Grufpen, zosi We. CHO) 15553 
Baentsch, 81. 

4 So Kayser, Baentsch, and others. 

5 See MoLECH. 
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The law against witchcraft (6) seems to have displaced 
the more original #9r44 which is preserved in 27. 

Verses , f. belong to the parcenetic framework of Ru, 
perhaps only accidentally brought together in subsequent 
redaction; the corresponding close is 20-24. 

Verse 9 has nothing to do with the subject of the following 
laws; it seems rather to be connected with 24 15-22 (cp 209 
with 2415); it is mot improbable that 24 15-22, which are 
altogether out of place where they stand, with 2 9 (? 10) 27; and 
perhaps 2, are scattered fragments of a chapter on capital 
offences the greater part of which was omitted by the final 
redactor. 

In 11-21 follow laws against incest, sodomy, and 
commerce with a woman during menstruation, against 
all of which the death penalty îs denounced, These 
laws are from a collection independent of 18 (Graî, 
Wellh., Dillm. etc.).1 ‘There has been some contamina- 
tion from 18 (sec, e.g., 20 19), and the clauses prescribing 
the penalty have been glossed and recast, 

22-24 15 the work of Ra. Verses 23 // deal not with the sub- 
ject of τι. but with clean and unclean animals (11), and “σόα 267 
are actually found in 11 43aa 456. It is possible that fragments 
of the missing introduction to 11 are also preserved in 0) 25 //, 
and that the latter verses mark the place where 11 once stood in 
H (see $ 24). 

Chaps. 21 7 present the same phenomena which 
we have observed in 17 /.; old ἐδγδίᾷ conceming the 

19. Chaps. Priesthood have been glossed, revised, 
21 f.: Rules 209 Supplemented by successive editors. 

for hrieste. Some of the glosses were probably made 

OT PrIest8. upon the /4r9/4 themselves before they 
were incorporated in H; many additions were made by 
Re or by later editors in imitation of him ; others, 
finally, by Rp and scribes of that school. It is not 
possible in all cases exactly to distinguish these various 
hands; but in considerable part it can be done. 

In 21 1-9 the original rules are found in τόβ (beginning lost), 
24 (253 have more exact definition), 574; ἔπ in6788: Rp 
* the fire-offerings of Yahwè,' in δ᾽ 9 is not strictly in piace. In 
10-15 the old law is roaa (‘the priest who is greater than his 
brethren'), ὅ στ 13 14%; Ru 1215; Rp.ra8. In 16-24 part of 
the far&4 is repeated in stightiy variant forms (17 21) with 
glosses by Rri to the old rule belong, further, 224 234 (also 
glossed by Rr): 1864-20 is an (7 old) specification of biemishes 
(cp 22 22-24); ἈΝ in 236: 24 (Re) is a fragment, 

‘The beginning of 22 1-16 is in disorder: 2483 is Ru, but 
lacking its antecedents, showing traces of more than one hand, 
and separating the first words of 1 (Rpì from their sequel (3); 
4a is the old rule (‘of the seed of Aaron,” Rr), and fragments of 
a following rule may be recognised ἴῃ parts of 6/., the rest 
being ssupplanted by Rr, to whom most of 48-7 are to be 
ascribed; 8 may have been included in H, though it is not ina 
very appropriate place; 9 is Rx, perhaps more than one hand 
(cp 19 30 and 21 8); 10-13 are substantia!ly old #34 with some 
glosses; 14 (cp ἢ 15) may be a later addition: 157 Ra. In 
17-25 the old rules in 184 19 21 have received many giosses 
(Re), as also the following catalogue οἱ defects (4224, cp 
#1 17-20); 25 is Ra (‘ because their corruprion is in themy' Kr). 
Verses 27-30, again, are old laws, followed by the closing ex- 
hortations of Ry (31-33), in which 32 seems to intrude between 
31: and 33. 

Chap. 23 contains the annual round of sacred seasons, 
derived in part from a priestly calendar, in part from 

. H. The former element is easily 

30. Chap. 23: recognised by its rigid scheme (sce, 
sasta. eg. 58 345-36), the exact regulation 

of the date and duration of the festival, the days of 
‘holy convocation' (Nu. 28 /) observed as the strictest 
of sabbaths, and the ‘fire-offerings’ to Yahwè, The 
characteristies of H are equally unmistakable in other 
parts of the chapter, though, as elsewhere, the original 
text of H has been heavily glossed by priestly editors 
and scribes. To the calendar of P belong 4-8 (Passover 
and Unleavened Bread; 2 Δ, Rr), 21 (fragment of the 
law for Pentecost), 24 / (Feast οἵ Trumpets), 27-32 
(Day of Atonement), 345.36 (Tabernacles) ; 37 /, is the 
subscription, which 44 was meant to follow. The law 
for the Day of Atonement shows some repetitions, and 
has perhaps been amplified by later editors; cp 16 29-34. 


τ Not from the same source, affixing the penalty to the 
offences defined in iS (Κεῖ, Knobel, ete.); nor an editoriai 
commentary (Ru), Paton, ebraica, 10 111-121. 

3 Verse 4 is a corrupt fragment. 

5. George, Arste, 120/21 Kayser, Vorexilisches Buch, 13/7; 
We. CHO) 161.5 Horst. 24/7; Baentsch, 44/7. 
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P’s law for Pentecost has been supplanted by a long 
passage from H (g-20), in which the old 444, the 
setting of Ru, and the additions of Re, may be dis- 
tinguished. It begins with the waving of the first sheaf 
of barley from the new harvest. ‘The introduction is 
by Ru (roa); the law probably began, ‘ When ye reap 
your harvest” To the original law belong τοῦ rra* 
148%; the various offerings come from R» (not all from 
one hand), This is followed by the prescription of 
two wave loaves at Pentecost (15-20), τοῦ, ‘fifty days' in 
x66, in 17 ‘Ye shall bring as wave loaves two cakes; ye 
shall bake it leavened as first fruits for Yahwè,' 20%; the 
rest is Re. V. 22 is out of place here; cp 199 

The laws from H for the observance of ‘l'abernacles 
stand in 39-43, as a supplement to those of P in 346-36, 
with a brief introduction by Re (3902); 3943 and 4ea 
unquestionably belong to the original /Gr44; perhaps 
400* also (cp Neh. 8147); the rest must be attributed 
to various stages of the redaction (425 43 ?406, Ru). 

Chap. 24, ὧν, 1-4, on the lamps in the tabernacle, and 
5-9, on the shew-bread, are supplements respectively to 

Ex. 25 31-40 (cp 2720£ Nu. 8 1-4), and 
21. Chap. 24.1 15/25/10, and belong to the secondary 
stratum of P; how they got into this place it is not 
easy to guess, The rest of the chapter deals with the 
punishment of blasphemy, and with mansiaughter, 
mayhem, and killing or maiming cattle. ‘The nucleus 
is a group of old 275%, with a closing formula of Rk 
(156-22), and glosses by Rn, especially in 16; on the 
original position of these laws see above, ὃ 17 (on 209). 
The punishment of blasphemy is illustrated by an 
example, 10-14 23, by a late priestly band; cp. Nu. 
15/3036. 

În chap. 25 the law of the sabbatical year (1-7) is 
from H. 3-54 is the old /9r2% (with glosses emphasising 
the sabbatical character of the year); 


22. Ghap. 25: cp Ex. 2310 £; the introduction (a) 
rand and 6*, are the work of Ru. The 
SE sequel to this appears to be 18 £ 20-22, 


also Ra. Verses 8-17 23-34 have to do 
with the reversion of alienated land to its owners in the 
fiftieth year and with the right of redemption in land 
and houses8 The greater part of 8-17 is from H; 
11-13 is an addition of Rr conforming the jubilee year 
to the septennial land sabbath; 9g also seems to be 
late; clauses from an older law are incorporated in xo4 
(‘ye shall proclaim an emancipation'; cp Ezek, 46 τὸ Δ) 
and è (‘and shall return, every man to his estate’); 
144 15 are of the same origin; 16 £, of which 23 is the 
sequel, together with the introduction (8 roga) and 
several clauses in the intervening verses, are by Rr. 
The following 2434 is all from the school of P, but 
probably not all of the same age; 24-28 is an addition 
of Rr to the preceding law; 29-31 apparently a novel 
10 24-28; the exception in favour of the Levites (32-34) 4 
depends on Nu, 35 1-8, itself among the youngest 
addiîtions to P; the language of 24-34 is late, 

The probibition of usury (35-38) is from H; cp Ezek, 
1881317 2212, In the following laws on the treatment 
of slaves (39-46) the charitable motives of H have prob- 
ably been amplified by imitative hands, and there are 
extensive interpolations by Rr, especially in 44-46 (per- 
haps ali Rr} and in 409-52. 

Chap. 261 /, laws forbidding various species of 
idolatry and commanding the observance of the sabbath, 
set in phrases of Ru, are strangely out of place here; 
1 îs parallel to 194, 2 identica! with 1930 (cp 193), 
and the verses are fragments from a collection similar 
to 19. 

Chap. 26 contains promises of prosperity to obedience 


1 Popper, St/ts4iitte, 209 f. 

3 See We. CHO) 166: Baentsch, st. 

3 On the law of the Jubilee Year see We. CH) 167,22, (9) 164 
£; Hoffmann, ASkandlungen, 1752; Horst, 27/2: Kue.Hes. 
$ 15, n. 4g, 18: Baentsch, 53 r. /atrod.(4) s6f; Dillm. 
Ex. Lev.t3), 658 f. See also JuBIiLEE, YEAR OP. 

4 Levites are nowhere mentioned in H, 
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(3-13) and threatened judgments on disobedience (14-45), 
with a subscription to the Holiness 


23. Chap. pate .) 
Ν ᾿ ian Law-Book (46), ‘The whole is spoken 
26 3-46: Promise ; o the person of Yahwè to the Israelites 
and warning. 


(plural, throughout), and corresponds 
in character and in its relation to the preceding laws to Ex. 
23 20 f. and Di, 28, ‘To the last mentioned chapter Lev, 
26 has much resembianee, not only in its general tenor 
but also in particular turns of thought and expression; 
but these coincidences are not of such a nature as to 
imply literary dependence; the total impression, on the 
contrary, is distinetly of originality on both sides. 

The disposition is different: Dt. 25 has an antithetic series of 
blessings and curses (2-14 15/7.) to which there is no counterpart 
in Lev. 26; Lev. 26 îs climactie (14-17 18-2021//. 23-2627 7): 
note also that in Lev. Yahwè himself speaks (1), in Dt. che 
divine promises and warnings are in the third person (Yahwè); 
in Lev, the address to the Israelites is plural (ye, you), in Dt. 
singular (thou, thee). 

Innumerable threads connect Lev. 26 with those parts 
of the foregoing chapters which are ascribed to ΒΗ 
there is every reason to believe that it is by the same 
auther who compiled the law-book H and attached to 
the ἐὀγοίά which he incorporated his characteristic 
motives.2 The difference in situation, which Baentsch 
urges as the strongest argument for attributing 26 to a 
different author, is easily exaggerated (in 18-25 the 
entrance into Canaan is still future—18 3 24 19 23 20 22-24, 
cp 231025 2—whilst in 26 it is an accomplished fact); it 
would be more just to say that the situation is not con- 
sistently maintained (see on the one hand 182527, on 
the other 26 1τὴ. ‘The relation is in this respect the 
same as that of Dt, 28 to Dt, 12-26; in the prophetic 
peroration the author's reaì present almost inevitably 
shows through. 

Dillmann and Baentsch have rightly observed that Lev. 26, 
like Ex. 23 20 and Dt. 28, has not escaped additions and 
glosses by latei hands, which the resemblance of some parts to 
Ezekiel peculiarly invited: 8 is a later doublet to 7; τὸ ἐς per- 
haps a gloss to 47; 17 would be in place rather with 23-26; 30 
is probably a gloss to 31 derived from Ezek. 63-5; 34./ a late 
interpolation (Rp) cognate to 2 Ch. 536 21; 37 is also questioned; 
39-43 is a late addition, 30 sets in at the same point as 36, the 
Shiseology reminds us of Ἐσεῖς, (cp 4 17 2423.3810); the fol. 
lowing verses (40-43, 3rd pers. throughout) are very clumsily 
written; 447, also, are secondary. 

It has been observed above ($ 14) that Lev, 17-26 is 
not a complete law-book; some laws may have been 

omitted by the redactor because the 

24 Other | a subject was treated elsewhere; others 
remains of H. may have been removed to a new con- 
nection. The question thus arises whether any portions 
of H can be recognised in other parts of the Pentateuch, 
One such has been noticed above ($ 8}, the food laws 
in Lev. 11, with the characteristic colophon of Ra (45) ; 
cp 2025 (δ 17 end), A considerable number of other 
passages in Ex., Lev., Nu. have been thought by dif- 
ferent critics to be derived from H—some in their 
present form, others much altered by later redaction,4 
It is obvious that the characteristic expressions and 
motives of Rx are the only criterion by which we can 
recognise fragments of H; resemblance in the subject 
or formulation of laws to ἐσγὄέᾷ incorporated in H may 
point to a relation to the sozrces of H, but is not 
evidence that these laws were ever included in that 
collection5 Further, the test of diction must not be 
applied mechanically; not all the sections in which the 
words ‘I am Yahwè'” occur are, on that ground alone, 
to be ascribed to H: familiarity with H and Ezekiel 


1 See Baentsch, 44/0 

2 Not an independent prophetic sermon (Ew., Néld.; cp 
Baentsch), nor the close of a different collection of laws (May- 
baum, Priesterthum, 74 91). 

3 See Klostermann, Ζ2 Τ᾽ “Β 409 5 ("77)=Pentatenck, 3772 1 
Del. ZAW 1622; Kayser, YP7 7650 (81); Horst, 35f 
Kue. Hex. $ 15, n. 5; Dillm. Num. Dent. Fos. 6401 Wurster, 
ZATWA41237 (84); Holzinger, Hex. 410; Baentsch, 6/7; 
Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, 2 τής. 

4 The list includes Ex. 6.6-8 12 12 £ 29 38-46 8113f. Lev. 51-6 
21-24 [62-52] 1010£ 11 (in part), 12 18 1-46 14 1-84 15 Nu, 
81-13 d 11-31 62-8 109/15 38-41 1911 

3 See below, $ 25. 
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may have suggested the formula to later authors or 
editors ; or, on the other hand, it may have been used 
by others before Ru. In the greater part of the passages 
which have been ciaimed for H, the evidence is for 
one or the other of the reasons indicated insufficient; 
Nu. 15 37-4: is perhaps the only one about which there 
is no dispute, though in some other cases a probability 
may be admitled. 

The analysis of Lev. 17-26 shows that the laws in H 
were not conceived and expressed by the author of that 
book, but were taken by him from pre- 
ceding collections in a form already fixed; 
even where the share of Rx is largest, as 
in the provisions for the jubilee year (258 /.), there is a 
basis of older law. It would be too much to affirm 
that Ru made no material changes in these laws; but 
in general his work was selection and redaction, putting 
the existing laws under his own point of view and 
attaching to them certain distinctive  motives. The 
differences of formulation in the laws themselves, 
especially in the laws on the same or kindred subjects 
(as in 18 and 20), prove that they are not all of the 
same origin; the presumption is that they were taken 
from more than one collection, made at different times 
or places, or in different priestly families or guilds. In 
other parts of Lev, and Num. we find groups of laws, 
not belonging to the main stem of P, which are cognate 
in subject and formulation to those in H, but show no 
traces of the hand of Rx; it is probable that these are 
derived from the same collections on which Ru drew.1 
The laws in these collections, like those in H, bear, in 
general, all the marks of genuine /5r0/4, representing 
and regulating the actual practice of the period of the 
kingdom2 They know nothing of a central sanctuary 
or of a sacerdotal caste; the priest is simply ‘the 
priest" Levites are not mentioned, ‘the priest who is 
greater than his brethren upon whom greater restric- 
tions are laid (21 ro), is a very different thing from the 
Aaronite high priest of P (see $ 30); the occasional 
references to Aaron and his sons, the tabernacle, and 
the camp are demonstrably interpolations by a redactor 
(Κρ), who thus superficially accommodated the old laws 
to the History of the Sacred Institutions (HISTORICAL 
LITERATURE, $ 9). 

Τῆς representation of the author (RH) of the history 
agrees wifh that of the older historians and the prophets: 

the Israelites dwelt in Egypt (183); 
26. Charanter thence Yahwè has brought them out to 
” give them the land of Canaan (25 38); 
he is going to expel the peoples of the land betore 
Israel (18 24 2022) ;4 the laws are given to the Israel 
ites before their entrance into the land;5 they are to go 
into operation after the settlement (18 3 24 19 23 20 22-24 
23 τὸ 25 2), There is no archaistic attempt to simulate 
the situation in the desert (the camp, etc.) ; the place 
of worship is not the Tent of Meeting, but simply the 
Sanctuary (mei£d65, ‘holy place, 20 3 21 12)5 or the 
abode of Yahwè {wm:i3#2rz, ‘dwelling-place) 17 4—if the 
word is really from Ru—% 11, cp Ezek, 37 27).7 

The readers are repeatediy exhorted to observe 
(amar, 18 4 5 26 30 191947 208 22 2231 2518 20 5, etc.) 
the laws of Yahwè (4u6o:£ @miipafim, ‘statutes and 
judgments,’ 18 5 26 19 37 2022 25 18; 5 *com- 
mandments,’ 22 41 26 3 14 15, ete.; never ; they 
shall not conform to the customs or rites of the 
Egyptians or Canaanites (18 3 20 23); Yahwè has sepa- 


25. Sources 
of H. 


1 See $ 24, and below, $ 32. 

3 See further below, $ 30. 

3 See Baentsch, 1317 

4 The verses in which it appears that this has already been 
accomplished (18 25 27 /.), if not simply a lapse of the writer, 
may be secondary. 

5 The subscription, 26 46, according to which the laws were 
revealed on Mt. Sinai, is probably not by Ry; 257 certainly is 
not. 

€ In 19 30 26 2 read “my holiness.” 

τ In the £97244 neither word occurs; the rites take place “in 
the presence of Yahwè.” 
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rated Israel from the nations (20 24 265), Many oftences 
are condemned as defilement (fàmò, forz'ak, 182023/ 
1931 228211, etc.; cp 182527 203); ! the synonymous 
expressions in 18 20 are in part, at least, from later 
hands. 

Israelites are warned not to profane (452/22) holy things, such 
as the name of Cod (18 21 19 12 21 6 20 3 222 32), sacrifices (198 
22 2 /. 15), thesanctuary (21 12 23), priesthoad (22 g 19 29 2115). 
The people of Vahwè must hallow themselves, and be holy, 
because he is holy (19 2 2117 26, cp 11 44); his holiness is to 
be revered (19 30 20 2); Vahwè hallows his people (218 22 32); 
prieste particularly, are holy (21 6, cp 8); the sacrifices of the 

sraelites are their ‘ holy things” (22 2 15, cp 198). 

Holiness is thus the dominant element in the author's 
idea of religion; sin is profanation and pollution, loath- 
some and abominable; and he uses these conceptions 
as religious motives. 

Besides the explicit appeals to this motive, we find 
an implicit appeal in the recurring ‘I am Yahwè,' or 
*I am Yahwè your God,’ often strengthened by a re- 
minder of the great deliverance, ‘who brought you 
forth out of the land of Egypt" (1936, cp 2538 4255 
213), ‘to be a God to you’ (2233 26 45, ep 25 38). 
The Israelites shall fear Yahwè their God (19 32 25 17), 
or his holiness— z.e., his Godhead (19 30 20 2—read s0!). 

Motives of humanity and charity are represented not 
only by particular injunctions such as 19 167 19 ro (= 
23 22),25 6, but also by such institutions as the sabbatical 
and jubilee years, and the mifigation of slavery, on 
which the author lays especiai emphasis, These pre- 
cepts of humanity include the foreign resident (g@r), 
who is not to be oppressed (1933), but to share the 
charity shown the Israelite poor (19 10= 23 22 256), and 
to be treated like a native—‘thou shalt love him as 
thyself' (1934); he is subject to the same civil law 
(24 22), and worships at the same altars (178 10 13)? 
Part of these commandments come from the old laws; 
but Ru has emphasised them strongly. 

In some places the admonitory motives of Ra seem 
to be overloaded (see 207 £ 223133); in a few 

. there is an apparent conflict (esp, 18 24 
ΣΙ ni o with 25-28), It would be strange if these 
exhortations had not, lîke those of the 
deuteronomistic writers, been expanded and heightened 
by succeeding editors; in other cases contamination of 
parallel! passages is probable. These phenomena do 
not overcome the impression of unity which the redac- 
tion of the whole produces, nor sustain the hypothesis 
of Baentsch that the chapters come from three or more 
different hands4 

The question has to do, not with the age of the 
#3r6th,5 but with the date of the redaction of the Holi- 

. ness Law-Book, ’Fhe whole character 

20, Age of E: of this work discloses affinity to the 
©. literature of the close of the seventh 

and the sixth century—Deuteronomy, Jeremiah, and 
especialiy Ezekiel. ‘The first question that is likely to 
be asked about a writing of this period is its relation 
to the deuteronomic reform suppressing sacrifice at all 
altars save that in Jerusalem (621 B.C.)? The only 
passage in H which appears to restrict sacrifice to a 
single sanctuary is 174;8 any Israclite who slaughters 
a bullock, sheep, or goat, and does not bring it before 
the abode (74437) of Yahwè, shali be regarded as hav- 
ing caten blood. It is generally agreed that the word 


1 The term was probably used în the laws themselves. 

1 See Bertholet, Stel/ung der /svaeliten und der Yuden zu 
den Fremden, το ἢ 152f. (1896), 

3 On Dillmann's hypothests of old " Sinai" laws in two recen- 
sions by P and J respectively (Zxrod. Lem.(9) 583/: cp ΝΘ 
637), see Horst, 367.; Kayser, 277 6487. (1881); Καξ. 
Hex. $ 15, n. 6; Holzinger, ex. 408. 

* Heiligheitsgesetz, 34 I. cp 60 7). 

5 See above, $ 25. 

5 With Dt. compare the emphasis on love to the fellow- 
Israelite and the stranger (1917 / 33; cp DEUTERONOMY, 
$ 32), and the laws—in part Uiopian--in the interest of the 
poor (25, cp Dt. 15). 

7 Dt. 12 2K.22/ 

3 If we eliminate additions of RP. 
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mifkan was inserted by a redactor; the old law said 
merely ‘before Yahwè'— ze., to a local altar or stand- 


ing stone. 

lf this redactor was Ru, then H would appear to represent 
the extreme consequence of the deuteronomic reform,1 leaving 
no place for the slaughter of animals for food without sacrificial 
rites, for which Dt. makes express provision (12 1g 20-25). It 
is possible, however, that the word was introduced by a priestly 
editor later than Ru (of course not the same as the editor who 
brought in the ‘tent of meeting');® cp Nu. 338. [τ may 
reasonably be urged that if Ry adopted the principle of ceri 
tralisation here so uncompromisingly, he would hardly have 
failed to show elsewhere some symptom of zeal for the reform 
or hostility to the local cults—contrast Dt., Jer., Ezek.* 

It is unsafe, therefore, to use 17 4 to fix the date 


of H, 

It has been argued that H is younger than Dt. because 
some of its laws indicate a more advanced development, 
especially those relating to the priesthood (Lev. 21), the 
feasts (23 9-20 39-43), and the sabbatical year (25 1-7 18- 
22; cp Dt. 151-6), also Lev, 1816 202r as compared 
with Dt. 25 s-10 (levirate marriage) ;5 but the argument 
is not conclusive, Even less convincing is Baentsch's 
effort to prove that H abounds in reminiscences and 
even direct borrowings from D1.8 

In H and Dt., both of which drew their material largely 
from older collections of fr2t%, there are many laws on the 
same subject, in which the same terms naturally occur; but 
such coincidences cannot prove the dependence of H on Dt. 
The mutual independence of the two is rather to be argued from 
the absence of laws identicaily formulated, the lack of agree- 
ment in order either in the whole or in smaller portions, and the 
fact that of the peculiar motives and phrases of Rp there is no 
trace in H (Lev. 2440 is almost solitary)." Itisan unwarranted 
assumption that all the fragments of Îsraelite legislation which 
have been preserved lie in one serial development. 

If a literary connection between H and Dt. is not 
demonstrable, the case is otherwise with Ezekiel. The 

coincidences are here so many and so 

29. H and striking as to have led some critics t0 

Ezektiel# regard the prophet as the author of H;9 
and although even more decisive differences make this 
hypothesis untenable,!9 a direct connection between the 
two 15 indubitable. In the chapters in which Ezekiel 
writes the indiciment of his people, reciting the sins 
which brought calamity upon it, he judges it by the 
standard of a law similar in contents to H and having 
in common with H many peculiar words and phrases.ì 
Of greater weight than these coincidences with the laws 
in H— which might of themselves prove only that Ezekiel 
was familiar with some of the older collections from 
which H was compiled—is the agreement in the dis- 
tinctive point of view: ‘holiness' is in Ezek, as in H 
the signature of religion; ' defilement' and ‘profana- 
tion' is the prevailing thought of sin;12 characteristic 
phrases such as ‘I am Yahwè that sanctify them 
(you) also link them together (Lev. 20 8 218 15 23 229 
16 32 Ezek. 20 τῷ 37 28).18 


1 See Dr. /#70d.(9) 51, where the different views are recorded. 

% These provisions in Dt. are regarded by some critics as an 
afterthought, 

3 It may be observed that the phrases 3 ΓΙ 1155 (Nu, 7 3) 
and Ἰ2 2, ΠΡ usb (Ex. 851540 6) occuronly in later strata cf 
P, and that 91 12%? is also late. 

4 Baentsch, indeed, argues from this that the conflict was long 
since over; H assumes the unity of sanctuary as uncontested 
(76 103 116 5). 

δ ϑεο Kue. Hex. $ 14, n. 6, ξ 15, n. 8; Baentsch 78/7 103 
16 αὶ 

8.0. 767. Kayser (YPTT 6567.) sets out the parallels to 
H in the Covenant Book and Dt, in tabular form; he thinks no 
other sources need be assumed (660); cp Horst 53, 

1 See DEUTERONOMY, $ 9 

8 For ‘literature,’ see $ 33, 2, and the next note below. 

9 So Graf, Cesch. Bicher, 81/7; Bertheau,YDT11 155(1866): 
Kayser, Vorexilisches Buck, 116 ff. (1874); FPTÀ 548 δ᾽ 
(1881); Horst, Lev. τίη τε, τε. Heschiel, ἐς 7. (3881), etc. 

10 Nilldeke, Untersuck. 67 Κι: Kuenen, Godsdienst, 2.95 Κ΄. 
Hex. $ 15, n. 101 Klost. Pentateuch, 379 27.» esp. 404,7 
Smend, Ezeck., p. xxvi 

τὰ Cp especially Ezek. 18 20 22 83 with Lev. 19-20. 

12 See above, $ 26. 

13 See Smend, Zzeck. χχν Δ; Horst, 727; Kue. Z7ex. $ 15, 
n, 10; Dr, /utrod.(9) 49 145 7; Baentsch, PA Paton, 
Pres. κερὶ Rev. 198 9, (1896); Carpenter and Harford-Bat- 
tersby, Mex. 1147, 150 
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The question thus arises: Was Ezekiel acquainted 
with H,} or did the author of H (Ru) write under the 
influence of the ihought and language of Ezekiel? 
The grounds on which the acquaintance of Rx with 
Ezekiel has been held by many critics? are not con- 
clusive. ‘The strongest argument is the fact that Lev. 26 
supposes full experience of exile and dispersion, and 
closes with promises of restoration, We have seen 
above ($ 23), however, that, like Dt. 28, Lev. 26 has 
been interpolated, especially towards the end; and all 
the passages which assume the situation în the exile 
are on other grounds ascribed to later hands (30 34 Δ 
39:45) 3 

In the remainder of Lev. 26 there is nothing which goes 
beyond the prophets of the last generation before the fall of 
Judah. ‘The striking parallels to Ezek.4 in this prophetic dis- 
Course are, as usual in such cases, susceptible of two interpreta 
tions; but on the whole Lev. 26 by its terseness and vigour 
makes an impression of originality which a cento of reminis. 
cences picked up from all parts of Ezek, could hardly produce,® 

The parallels in Ezek. to Lev. 17-25 are found in 
masses in certain chapters (above, col, 2790, n. 11), and 
include not only the laws in H, but also their parsenetic 
setting; the most natural hypothesis is that Ezek. derived 
‘both from the same source. 

‘This presumption is confirmed by the fact that the common 
hortatory motives sometimes appear in Ezek. with a rhetorical 
amplification. ‘The alternative, that Ry selected from the 
greater variety in Ezek. precisely these motives with which to 
enforce the laws, is extremely improbable.9 

For the posteriority of H to Ezek. it has been 
thought decisive that Ἡ prescribes certain stricter rules 
for the “priest who is greater than his brethren' (21 10), 
whilst in Ezekiel's restoration programme (40 7.) no 
such distinction is made. But as there was a chief 
priest under the kings (2 K. 119 f: 1610 £ 2210 f. 
2518; cp Am.7 10 /.), to whose station stricter taboos 
would almost necessarily attach, it cannot reasonably 
be inferred that H here represents a stage of develop- 
ment beyond Ezek. Οἱ the other hand, the distinction 
between priests and Levites in Ezek. (449 24} is an 
avowed innovation unknown to H; we may note also 
in Ezek. 40 ff the fixed date of the feasts and their less 
close connection with agriculture, and the minuter 
classification of sacrifices, in which, as in many. other 
points, Ezekiel stands nearer to the later priestly law. 

We may, therefore, with some confidence ascribe H 
to the half-century before Ezekiel, Many other ques- 
tions which suggest themselves, as to the more ex- 
act time, the place, and the circumstances, in which the 
Holiness Law-Book was written, we have no means of 
answering. 

It is commonly said that H belongs to the priestly 
stratum of the Hexateuch, representing an earlier stage 

in the labours of the priestly schools from 
80. Hand P. viich Pas a whole proceeded;8 and ît 
is, accordingly, sometimes designated by the symbol 
P,, in distinction from Pg (the main stem of P), and 
later additions (Pz, etc.), But when those passages, 
especially in 23 and 24, which manifestiy belong to late 
strata of P, together with the many interpolations and 
glosses of Rr, have been set aside, neither the laws in 
H nor their setting (Ru) disclose any marked re- 
semblance to the priestly history and legislation; their 


1 Néldeke, Untersuck, 67 f.; Klost. ZLT 38 444 (1877)> 
Pentatench, 4x6 f.; Del. ZKW1 6191880); Dillmann, Nx. Di 
Fa 6442; Dr. fntrod (5) 1457; Paton, Ze. 10977; 50, for 

ev. 15-20, Baentsch, 84. 

© Kuenen, Godsdienst,2.96 (1870)= Religion of Israel, 2 1913 
Hex. $ 15, n.10; We. CH() 1707.(8) 1687; Smend, Ezec4, 
xav./ 314; Addis, Hex. 218077. 367; Carpenter and Harford- 
Battersby, Hes. 1152. da 

3 The phrases also which We. ((2) χγ2,(8) τόρ Χ) signalises as 
evidence οἵ dependence on Jer. and Ezek. are confined τὸ tile 
same passages. 

4 See Baentsch, 121 7, where they are set out verse by verse. 

5 Dr. /utrod.(9) 150. 

6 See on these points Baentsch, 86 7; Paton, Pres. Ref 
Rev. 110 77. (1896). 

1 See Kue. Hex. $ 15, n.104: Baentsch, 89/7 

3 We. CH) 152; Rue, Hex. $ 6, and n. 25 
407 413. 


i Holz. Her. 
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affinities are altogether with JE and Dt. The parzenetie 
character of H is foreign τὸ all ages and stages of P; 
the language is quite distinct, as the facility with which 
the additions of Rr can be stripped off shows; the 
fictitious elements in P's representation of the Mosaic 
agetthe camp, the tabernacie of the wilderness, Aaron 
and his sons, the Levite ministers—are conspicuousiy 
absent; the calendar conflicts with ΡΞ; the refined 
distinetion between ‘holy' and ‘most holy’ things is 
unknown, 

Doubtless the laws in H represent and regulate priesti 
praxis, and were formulated and codified by local priesthoods 
or priestly guilds; the priests were the custodians and expositors 
of the γᾶν. The parts of H which have been preserved,! 
moreover, deal largely with subjects in which the priesthood 
had a peculiar interest, —the physical qualifications of priests, 
restrictions on mourning and on marriage, conditions which 
prevent their eating sacrificial food, the examination of animals 
for sacrifice, the celebration of the feasts,—but it was not first 
in the priestly schools of Babylonia that these things became of 
importance and were regulated by fixed rules, or even by 
written 497024 (Hos. 8.12 Jer. 38). 

Chaps, 17-26 are followed by a chapter on the 
commutation of vows and tithes; a late chapter of 

priestly law, introduced here, perhaps, 
31. Chan. 27. τς του association with the laws on the 
jubilee year and rights of redemption in 258 7. The 
tithe of cattle is not elsewhere mentioned in the 
Pentateuch, 

In cgnelusion, the Book of Leviticus is the work not 
of the author of the History of the Sacred Institutions, 
32. Composi- usually segarded ns, the main stem of 

tion of P, but of a later redactor Εν. in par 

Leviticus. ticular, H was not incorporated in that 

History, as was formerly maintained,? 
The redactor's sources were the history above-named, 
from which he took 9 10r-5 1624612 Δ; H (in 
11 17-26) ; and collections of laws on sacrifices {in 1-7), 
and on clean and unelean (in 12-15);8 a priestly 
calendar of feasts (in 23); an account of the conse- 
cration of Aaron and his sons (8); and some other 
materials of less obvious provenience, such as the 
fragments in 24, Τῆς sacrificial rules are introduced, 
not inappropriately, before the description of the first 
sacrifices at the tabernacle (8 Δ), though they interrupt 
the immediate connection of 8 with Ex. 29 (40); the 
laws of clean and unclean (including 11) stand before 
H, which deals in part with similar subjects; the 
calendar of feasts from P is combined with that of H in 
23, both being mutilated; a motive for the position of 
27 has been suggested above ($ 31). Of the position of 24 
no satisfactory explanation has been given. The analysis 
has shown that many changes in the text of the sources, 
and many more or less considerable additions and 
inferpolations, were made by the editor, or by subse- 
quent redactors and scribes, before the book attained 
its present form; perhaps the scape-goat ritual in 16 is 
one of these later additions. 

"That the constructive redactor of Leviticus was the 
same who edited Ex. and Nu. there is no reason to 
doubt. 

1. Commentaries—]. 5. Vate, Pent, 2, 1802: M. Baum- 
garten; 18445 C. F. Keil; 1862; (2), 1870; ÈT, 1866; A. Knobel, 

β 1857; (2) by E. Dilimann, 1880; (5) edited by 
33. Literature. Ryssel, 1807; M. M. Kalisch, 2 vols. 867, 
L 


1872; 8. Clark, 1871 (Speakers Bible); 
Reuss, La B:8/e, P. 3, 2 vols., 1879: Das 473, 1893; H. Li 
Strack, 1894; Driver and White, 1894 (5807, HeD.), ig00 
(5307, Eng.) B. Baentsch, Exodus-Leviticus, 1900 (HK}; 
A. Bertholet, 1901 (R/C). 

2. Criticism —(For the history οἵ criticism, see HEXATEUCH.) 
E. Bertheau, Die sieden Grupfen mosaischen Gesetge in den 
drei mittieren Biichern des Pentateuchs, 1840; Graf, Die 
&eschichtlichen Biicher des Alten Testaments, 1866: Th. NéI- 
debe, Untersuchungen zur X ritik des Alten Testaments,1869; 


2 It is not safe to assume that there was the same preponder- 
ance in the unmutilated work. 

2 We. Kue., εἰς, See against this view Kayser, Y277 5407, 
esp. ὅσα / ΜΝ 

Ὁ How much more was comprised in these sources than Re 
has preserved we cannot know; H, at least, he seriousty cur» 
tailed. 
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1 W. Colenso, The Pentateuck and Book of Joshua, 6,1872: 
A. Kayser, Das vorexilisches Buch der Urgeschichte Israeis 
und seine Eruweiterungen, 1874; YPT 7 (1881) 3267, esp. 
5302; 1. Wellhausen, Die Composition des Hexatenchs und 
der hislorischen Biicher des AT, 1889 (5) 1899 (Ξ ΡΥ, 1876, 
1877); P. Wurster, ‘Zur Charakteristik und Geschichte des 
Pricstercodex und HeiliglcitsCeserzes' ZA TW 112 (1884); 
B. W. Bacon, /%e Triple Tradition ef the Exodus, 1894; 
W. E. Addis, Ye Documents of the Hezatench, 2, 1898; 1. Ἐς 
Carpenter and G. Harford-Battersby, Tie Heratenck, 2 vols. 
1900 (see col. 2057, N- 1). 

On Lev, 1-7: ἂς Merx, ZW7 8 41-84, 164-181 (1863). On 16, 
see above $ 12, n. 1. Oa 17 (15-)20: A. Klostermann, ΖΔ 
35 4or 7. (1877)=Pentateuch, 368 (1893); F. Delitzsch, 
ZKWÎ 617 77. (1880); L. Horst, Leviticus avit-aavi. und 
Hezekic1,x88x; Maybaum, Entwsckelung des altisraelitischen 
Priesterthums, 74}. (1880); Β, Baentsch, Das Mesligherts 
26, 1893: L. B. Paton, ‘The Relation οἱ Lev. 
τ Hebraica, i αττιτὸς (2894); ‘ The Original 
-10,' FBL τὸ 31 3. (1897); ‘ The Original 


Jiidischen Feste,x838; Hupfeld, Commentati de ... tempo 
zum festorum ον apud Hebreos ratione, 1851, 1852, 1858; 
ἽΝ. H. Green, Ye Hebrew Feasts, 885, 

See also the works on Introduction to the Old Testament, 
especialty those of Kuenen, Holzinger, Driver, Cornill, Kénig; 
on the History of Israel, especially Ewald, Stade, Wellbausen, 
and Kittel (198-100 113-116); and on Hebrew Archaology— 
Nowack, Benzinger. ‘Titles of most of these works im DEUTER- 
ovomy, $ 33. G. F. M. 

LEVY (0), 1 K.513/ 91521. See TAXATION, 

LIBANUS (AiBanoc [BNA]), 1 Esd. 448 Judith 17. 
See LEBANON. 


LIBATION (crtonAfelion). Ecclus. 5015 Ἐν πε, 
See SACRIFICE. 


LIBERTINES. ‘Certain of the synagogue, which 
is called (the synagogue) of the Liberzizes (AIBEPTINGN 
[Ti.WH], AelBepretnwn [D]), and Cyrenians, and 
Alexandrians' (so AV), are mentioned in Acts 69. 
There has been much diversity in the interpretation of 
this word. If ‘Libertines’ is the right reading, it can 
only mean ‘freedmen.’ The Jewish population in 
Rome consisted largely of the descendanis of freedmen 
(cp. Tac. Azz, 283, 'quatuor millia libertini generis ea 
superstitione infecta’; Philo, Zeg. ad Caizmi, 1014, ol 
πλείους ἀπελευθερωθέντε:), Itisplain, however, that the 
synagogue referred to belonged equally to the Libertini, 
the Cyrenians, and the Alexandrians. It is difficult, 
therefore, to avoid supposing that the first of the three 
names, as well as the other two, denotes the inhabitants 
of some city or district, 

Hence ‘Libertini” has been connected with Libertum, the 
name af a town whose existence is inferred from the title 
‘ Episcopus Libertinensis' which occurs in connection with the 
Synod of Carthage, A.D. 411. There is no reason, however, to 
suppose that this obscure town would have sent upto Jerusalem 
Jews enough to justify the prominent place given to the Libestini 
in Acts. Blass in 1895 (Acta aX., ed. philologica) tried to justify 
disjoining the words καὶ Κυρηναίων καὶ ᾿Αλεξανδρέων from 
Αἰβερτινων, and bringing them into connection with καὶ τῶν 
ἀπὸ Κιλικίας καὶ ᾿Ασίας, There is no probability, however, in 
this solution. 

It is best, therefore, to follow certain. Armenian 
versions and Syriac commentaries recently brought to 
light, which presuppose either Λιβύων or Λεβυστένων, 
Several scholars, not knowing of these authorities, had 
already tried conjectural emendation, Schulthess pro- 
posed Λιβύων τῶν κατὰ Κυρήνην (cp Acts 210); Beza, 
Clericus, and Valckenir Αιβυστένων. Λιβυστένων in- 
volves the least amount of change, and was adopted, 
with cognizance of the new authorities, in 1898 by Blass 
(£Ailology of the Gospels, 69 f.), who is of opinion that 
the Greek towns lying westward of Cyrene would quite 
appropriately be designated Libyan (cp LIBYA). 

That Λεβυστῖνοι was a current form of the adijective from 
Δίβυς is plain from the monzibus Libystinis οἵ Catullus (60 1), 
and from the geographical lexicon of Stephanus Byzantinus. 
osephus (c. 42.24) tells us that many Jews were removed by 

tolemy Lagi and placedin the cities of Libya, This statement, 
however, is of doubiful authority (see Willrich, Fadex x. 
Criechen, 31). 

Among the older literature cp Gerdes, De Symag. Libertine 

orum, 1736; Scherer, De Synag. Lib., 1754. 
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LIBNAR. τ, (1955, ‘pavement’ [Ex. 24 τοῖ, 
‘foundation’ cp Ass. dibittu, libnatu, ‘a compact 
foundation of blocks of stone, etc.’ [Del, Ass. AW& 
sv], unless connected with LABAN [9.v.].) 

aeBva |BAL]: but λοβνα [L] in 2 K. $22 198 2 Ch. 2110; 
Aefiuva [Αἱ in Josh. 10.29 39 1715; Aeuva in Josh. 10 42 2113 (B] 
and 1039 [F]; λομνα ἱπ 2 K.522 [A], 14g|B],2418{A],2Ch. 
21 so [8], 15. 37g [ΧΝΟΟ]; σεννα in 2 K. © 22 [BI], note that σεν 
precedes. Add λοβνα also in 2 K. 19g [A], 1 Ch. 57 [42] [BA], 
2 Ch. zi 10 [A], 1s.37g [ABI]; λημνα ἐπ Κα. υ 31 [B]; Aofera 
in 2 Κι 2331 [A], Jer. Ὡς τ |BSAQ]; λοβεννα (LÌ in 2K.2331 
2418; λάβηνα [A] in Josh. 10.317 , 

A town în the lowland of Judah (Josh. 15 42), origin- 
ally Canaanite (Josh. 10 29 7 12 15), afterwards a priestly 
city (Josh. 2113 [P]; 1 Ch. 6 57 [42] must be incorrect). 
It joined the Edomites in a revolt against Joram (2 K. 
822 2 Ch, 210; cp 2 Ch, 21:6), and was besieged by 
Sennacherib in the reign of Hezekiah (2 K. 193 15. 
37g). Josiah's wife came from Libnah (2 K. 233r 
2418). Sayce finds it mentioned in the list of Rameses 
ITI. before Aphekah (RPC) 639; Lat Lal, 239); but 
this is disputable (see WMM, As. x. Er. 160). 
FEusebius and Jerome (05 274 13 185 26) describe it as 
a village in the region of Eleutheropolis, called in their 
day Lobana or Lobra, Hence Stanley identified it with 
Tell es-Safiyeh, which is only two hours from Eleuthero- 
polis; but see MizrEH (in Judah). Libnah must, at 
any rate, have lain not very far from Lachish, on the 
SW. border of Judah, and on the edge of the Philistian 
plain. 

Conder's identification of Libnah with οὐ Βάτων (“a possible 
corruption of Libnah ')—a ruin about τὸ m. SE. of Tell e|-Hesy 
or Lachish-(PZZ Οἵ. St, 1897, p. 69) will hardly stand. 

2. (025, but Sam. 25, with which agree λέμωνα [B], 
AeB.[AFL]), Num. 38 20 (κεβωνα [AF]) er. The Lanan (g.v.) 
of Di. 11 is perhaps the same name. See WANDERINGS, 
WILDERNESS OF, 

LIBNI (‘)25, perhaps a gentilic from LIBNAH 2, 
cp GENFALOGIES ἴω $ 7, v., col, 1665; see also LABAN, 
AoBenfeli [BAL]). 

1. A Gershonite Levitical name; Nu. 318 1 Ch. 61720 [2 5] 
(λοβεννι [1.]}: gentilic Libnite, Nu. 3.21 26 55 (01357; Aogevte]t 
[BAL]). The name occurs elsewhere as LADAN [g.v. 2]. 

2. A Merarite name; τ Ch. 6 29 {14]. Onthe relation between 
(4) and (2) cp GeNEALOGIES i., 7» col. 1663. Cp C. Niebuhr, 
Gesch. d. Ebr. Zeit. 1 246 [combines Leah, Levi, Libni, and 
Libnah). 

LIBRARY. A library (ΒΙΒλΙΟΘΗΚΗ) founded by 
Nehemiah is referred to in 2 Macc. 213. Onthesupposed 
‘book-town‘ in the hili-country of Judah, see KIRJATH- 
SEPHER (col, 2681), 

The word βιβλ, also occurs in Ezra 61, ® (ἐν βιβλιοθήκαις 
[BL], ἐν ταῖς B. [A] =D Dia), and in Esth, 223, @ (ἐν 
τῇ βασιλικῇ βιβλιοθήκῃ = I III NODI). 

LIBYA (H λιβγη, Acts 210, AlByec in & [cp Ve. 
Libyes]; AV Libyans, as translation of Lusim in 2 Ch. 
123 1ég Nab. 39 Dan. 1143), the name applied by the 
Greeks to Africa generally, the portion first known and 
most familiar to them being that on which Dorian 
colonists settled and founded Cyrene. 

On theunique NT reference to ‘ Libya’ (Acts?10)see CrRENE, 
and on the doubiful ‘Libertines® of Acts 69 see LinERtINES. 
The name ‘ Libya' also occurs in AV of Ezek. 845 and 855 
(mg. ‘Phut') and‘ Libyans in Jer. 469 (mg. ‘Put’). See RV. 

The ancients underestimated the size of Libya: Strabo 
(p. 824) surmised that it was less than Europe, and that 
Europe and Libya together would not be equal to Asia. 
Libya did not properly include Fgypt—-i.e., the Nile 
valley (Herod, ὃ τς /):1 Ptolemy (ii. 16 iv. 5.1) first 
assigned Egypt to Africa, making the Red Sea and 
the Isthmus of Suez the boundary between Africa and 
Asia, Only the northern littoral of the continent enters 
into view during Greek and Roman times, Under the 
Empire, North Africa fell into three sections. 

(1) The Original Province of Africa, constituted by 
the remnant of the possessions of Carthage after the 
destruction of that city in 146 R.c. {Sallust, 87 19): 
to this, in 25 8.c., Augustus added Numidia, which first 


1 See A. Wiedemann, Herod. Zweites Buck, ad loc. 
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became a province, under the name A4ffica Nova, in 
46 5.0. (Pliny, #4 525 Dio Cass. 439). This central 
portion constituted the senatorial Province of Africa, 
which, like the Province of Asia, was governed by a pro- 
consul of consular rank. 

(2) The westem portion of North Africa, Mauretania, 
was made a province by Claudius in 40 AD. 

(3) The eastern section, the Cyrenaica, was combined 
with Crete in 27 B.c. to form a single province, The 
old name Libya was officially revived by Diocletian, who 
separated Crete from Cyrene, and divided the latter 
into an eastern part (Libya /eferior), and a western 
part including the old Cyrenaic  Pentapolis (Ζέδγα 
Superior), W.J ΝΥ. 


LICE (2 and DII;:1 cKNIEC, cKNITTEC) 
Mentioned in EV in connection with the plagues of 
Egypt (Ex. 8 16-18 {ra 2.1], Ps. 105317), where RVme- 
suggesis the alternatives of FLEA (//ex) or sand-fly 
(Simulium). If we lay stress on the usage of the 
Mishna (835, nr°3, ‘louse but also ‘vermin’; cp Tg. 
Pesh., and see below, n. 2), we may be inclined to de- 
fend the explanation of Josephus (A7/. ii. 14 13), Bochart, 
and EV “lice’? On a point like this, however, the 
Egyptian-Greek version (685) has a claim to be deferred 
to. Its rendering is σκνίφες (cp Wisd. 19 10), and this 
is in truth a very appropriate rendering (see GNATS). 
Lice are no doubt common in Egypt, though there are 
but two or possibly three species of louse which attack 
man. Mosquitoes (Egypt, 225; cp Heb. Zinzim?) 
and other worse kinds of flies, however, are still more to 
be dreaded there. Besides, the enormous quantities of 
lice of which EV speaks must soon have perished when 
exposed to the dry heat of Egypt. 

The singular [5 has been thought to occur în Is. 51 6, where 


‘in like manner* can hardly be correct. It is less improbable 
to suppose that the plural ending dropped out (the next word 
begins with Ὁ", which would facilitate this; so first Weir). This 
gives the sense ‘ shall die like gnats As Muhammad says, God 
may ‘set forth a parable (even) ofa gnat” (Koran, Str. 13 24), 
in the Babylonian Deluge-Story the gods ‘ ‘gaiher like fiies 
about the sacrifcer” (cp Del. Ass. #7WB,s.v.‘Zumbu’). This, 
however, is not a fulî solution. Nor is the conjecture offered in 
Che. Prop&. Is. (on 15. 51.6), that D°:3 should be read in Nu. 
13 33 more than plausible. On both passages see Locust, 
85). T. K. CA. E, 8. 


LICTORS (ρδβλόγχοι [Ti. WH]), RV®S, Acts 
16 35 38, + EV SERJEANTS, the official designation of the 
attendants assigned to certain Roman magistrates. Cp 
Smith, Dick Gr. and Rom. Ant.(8) s.w. ‘ Lictor» 


LIDEBIR (275), Josh. 1326 RV®®, AV DEBIR, a 
place in Gad, probably the same as LO-DEBAR [g.v.] 
(λδιβων LB], AaBeip [A], AeBHp [L]). 


LIEUTENANTS. τι ἘΝ SATRAPS (DBITUME), 


Ezra 8 36 etc. See SaTRAPS, PERSIA. 
2, (fina), Jer. 5123 RVINE EV GovERNOR (9.2., 1). 


LIGHT. The true God says, according to the great 
prophetic teacher of the Exile, ‘I am” Yahwè-—and 
1. Early 'here is none else_who formed light, and 
« B@Ily created darkness’ (Is. 456 Δ). So the 
conceptions. vyord of God, in the Fourth Gospel, says, 
‘Iam the light of the world: he that follows me shall 
not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life* 
(Jn. 812). Between these two sayings lies the develop- 
ment of a new conception of life, the germs of which, 
however, are partly to be found in the work of the 
exilic teacher. The statement that Yahwè produced 
light is no pari of the traditional Hebrew cosmogony. 


1 The theory that Ὁ is a collective is needless; we should 
doubiless read 515 (with Sam.). 

8 Sir S. Baker (Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia, 1868) sup- 
posed a reference to the ticks or mites (4c27572) which abound 
in the sand and dust, and fix themselves on the host, whose 
blood they suck by means of powerful mouth organs. It is a 
most improbable view; but the Talmudic use of 833 for ‘ver- 
min’ may perhaps justify it. 
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Indeed, it was too much a matter of course to need express 
statement that light wasof prior existence to the creative works; 
for how should life come into being without light, and how 
could God be conceived except as an intensely luminous form 
{sce Ex. δα 1821 1918 2417; 1 K. 1912; Ezek, 127 82; and cp 
Fire)? Hence in 15, 10 17 (în a probably late passage) Yahw& 
is called the ‘ Light of Israel” (Il “his Holy One’). When he 
reveals himselî, created light must fail (Is. 2423 6019: cp Rev. 
£123 22 5); according to a late writing. (7%e Secrets of Enock, 
114) the sun is without his crown for seven full hours of thé 
night, during which he appears before God. 


To the Babylonians, too, the divine Creator (Marduk) 
was the god of light; creation indeed is mythically 
represented as a battle between the Light Being and 
the Dark (Tiimat). See CREATION, ὃ 3. It is the 
Priestly Writer's reflective turn of mind that leads him 
to prefix to his adaptation of the old cosmogony the 
statement, ‘ God said, Let there be light' (Gen. 13). To 
the not less reftective minds of Egyptian priests a different 
idea presented itself. Hidden in the dark bosom of 
Chaos the eternal light was impelled by longing to give 
Îtself existence; manifold and sometimes grotesque 
imagery was employed to describe the process of 
emergence. Creation itself is described thus— He 
hath made all that the world contains and hath given ἐξ 
Hight, when all was darkness, and there was as yet no 
sun.'! So too a hymn in the Rig Veda represents 
creation as a ray entering the realm of darkness from 
the realm of light? and similar ideas are presupposed 
in the theological statements of the Avesta. In the 
Book of Job, which preserves so many mythical forms 
of expression, we find light described as a mysterious 
physical essence, dwelling in a secret place (Job 3810 Δ). 
That God is robed in light, is said in Ps, 1042 (cp 
Fx. 32 etc,, cited above), and just as in the Avesta the 
heaven where Abura Mazda dwells is called ‘Endless 
Lights, so God in James 1 17 is called ‘the father of the 
lights'—i.e., the father who dwells in perfect and never 
darkened light (though the view that τὰ $Ora="the 
stars’ is also possible; cp Ps. 1367, Jer. 423). Hence 
the ‘light’ of God's ‘countenance’ is a symbol of God's 
favour (Nu. 625 7). 

‘Those who are in trouble feel themselves to be in darkness. 
The return of prosperity is the retur of the divine light (οὶ 
15. 82242 ὃ0 1-3), The Psalms are full of this idea (Ps. 46 Si 
2118610 [o] θ1 τα. 1124). In Ps. d#3 wo find rhe further devel. 
opment that God's ‘light’ is the companion of his ‘ faithful- 
ness and that these two, like guardian angels, Icad the true 
Israelite (or rather the true Israel). God's revelation is, like 
himself, essential light (Ps. 119 105, 130), and ἴῃ 15, 46 the 
Israel within Israel (the servant of Yahwè) is said to be ‘a light 
to the nations,’ as being the bearer to them of God's law. In 
Enoch 484 the same phrase is applied to the Messiah, 


It was natural that the vague expressions of the 
Psalter relative to ‘light’ should be interpreted by 
later Jews under the influence of the 

2. Later rrevalent eschatology. ‘Light’ and 
development. εἰ ὁ were virtually synonymous, and 
these profound expressions received a fuller content 
through the developed belief in a kingdom of light 
and life to be supernaturally set up on the earth. The 
Fourth Gospel, however, and kindred NT writings 
(with which we may to some extent group the Wisdom 
of Solomon; cp $ 3) fill the word ‘light’ with a larger 
meaning than any of the Jewish writings, and give a 
more special prominence to the antithesis between the 
kingdoms of light and of darkness, not perhaps unin- 
fluenced by Oriental and especially Zoroastrian dualism 
(as the great Herder long ago pointed out), and not 
without a connection with Gnosticism. ‘The aim of 
Christian disciples is ‘ to become sons of light’ (Jn. 12 36; 
cp Eph, 5g 1 Thess, 55)="to become sons of God 
(Jn. 112), through ‘faith ‘in Christ (cp FAITH), who is 
the ‘light of the world" (]Jn. 812 95, cp 14 1246), and 
to be ever ‘coming to the light’ (Jn. 321) to expose 
themselves to this beneficia! test of their inward ‘truth 
or reality (see TRUTH). The expression ‘the genera- 
tion of light" (Enoch 10811) gives merely an external 
point of contact; the fourth evangelist himself îs, we 


1 Cp Brugsch, Rel, τε. Mytk. der alten Aegypter, τόο 9: 
2 Max Mililler, Axczent Sanskr, Lif, 565. 
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may presume, the virtual originator of those beautiful 
symbolic phrases, relative to light, into which he con- 
denses the essence of the mind of Jesus as known to 
him. 

Next to the Fourth Gospel the Epistle to the Ephesians 
is a storehouse of references to the symbolie light. ‘The 

satellites of the 'ruler of this world* 
sonno (JR. 1231 14 30 1612) or the ‘ruler of 
SPOSO he power of the air’ (Eph. 22) are 
called ‘the world-rulers of this darkness’ (Eph.6 12, RV).1 
Those who ‘walk in the light' (Eph. 58; cp 78. 1235) 
are under a mora] obligation to bring to light the works 
of darkness, and to ‘convict’ those who do them (Eph, 
51x 13;2 cp Jn, 320 Δ). In Colossians we have the 
classical passage, Col. 112 / (‘the inheritance of the 
sainis in light' and ‘the power of darkness’), with 
which a stiking passage in 1 Peter (29 £) may be 
compared, ‘The designation of Christ in Heb. 13 as 
‘the effulgence of his (God's) glory' is a development 
of ine more elaborate description in Wisd. 726, ‘an 
effulgence from everlasting light, and an unspotted 
mirror of the working of God' (cp MIRROR), The 
symbolism of 1 Thess, 54 £, Rev. 2111 23 is too simple 
to need any subtle explanation. 

A hard passage in Is. 26 19 may be here referred to.‘ Dew of 
lights’ (few now defend ‘ dew of herbs') is evidently wrong; the 
true reading is preserved by (δ, ‘thy dew is a healing to them” 
(ΣΝ, for n°vx): cp Ecclus. 43 22, ‘a mist (Jl dew) coming 
speedily îs the healing of all things.” See HERBS. 


LIGHTNING. See THUNDER, 
LIGN-ALOES baz), Nu. 246.+ See ALOES. 


LIGURE (Θ 5), Ex, 2819, Ἀγ πα. ‘amber'; 3912,t 
ἘΝ JACINTH [9.0]. 


LIKHI (21727 a Manassite, descendant of SHEMIDA 


(4-0); 1 Ch. 7 τοῦ (Aakela [A], -«Kee1m [B], λοκ. [L]}. 
Possibly another form of ‘99M; see HELEK, 


LILITH {RVM&-), or NIGHT-MONSTER (RV; AVMS), 


er {AV wrongly) SCREECH-0WL {NM"; OoNOKEN- 
Taypoi [BNAQT]; AtA10 [Aq. in mE]; λιλίτ [Ag]; 


Aamia [Symm.]: JSN [Pesh.]; Zemziz); and 
Vampire (RVm&), or HORSELEACH (so EV) (215) 
see HORSELEECH). Apparently two demons of similar 
characteristics, both mentioned in postexilic passages 
(cp ISAIAH iì., ὁ 14; PROVERES, ᾧ 8), 

Desolated Edom, according to Is, 3414, will be 

1. Lilith. peunted by the SaryRs (9...) and by 
ilith, 

The name, as Schrader long ago pointed out, is connected with 
the Bab,-Ass, /2/x, fem. 252722, the designation of two demons, 
who, together with ardat Zile (‘the handmaid of /17/%'), forma 
triad of demons often mentioned in Babylonian spetls (Del., 
Ass. HWB 3771: Calwer Bib.-Lex.(®) 532; Sayce, 7168. Lects. 
502; Hommel, Die sera. Vélker, 1 367). 

Lilu, Lilîtu, and arda2 Lilè were not specially demons 
of the night--a view which 15 peculiar to the related 
Jewish superstition, ‘The darkness which they loved 
was that of the storms which raged in the wilderness. 
Potent charms were used to keep them from the haunts 
of men, where they would otherwise enter, bringing fell 
disease into the human organism. A corrupted form 
of the myth of Lilith, strengthened by Persian elements, 
spread widely among the Jews în postexilic times as a 
part of the popular demonology. 

The details of this myth can only be glanced at here. 
Lilith was a hairy night-monster (the name being per- 
haps popularly derived from /ayi/, ‘night’), and speci 
ally dangerous to infants (cp the Greek Lamia). Under 
her was a large class of similar monsters called Lilin 
(plur. of Lilith; cp Apoec, Bar. 108), of whom net only 
children but also men had to beware. Hence, in Talm, 
Bab. (S4a854f%, 1513), a man is warned not to sleep 


1 Cp Holtzmann, Writik der Epheser-u. Colosserbriefe, 270. 
3 According to Irenzzus (i. 282), Eph. 513 was a passage to 
which the Valentinian Gnostics were wont to appeal. 
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alone in a house, and in Targ. Jer., Nu. 625, a passage 
in the priestly blessing becomes ‘The Lord bless thee 
in all thy business, and guard thee from the Lilin.* 

See the Walpurgis-night scene in Faust (a proof of Goethe's 
learning), and cp Bacher in A/GW7, 1870, p. 188; F. Weber, 
Fid, Theol. 255; Griinbaum, ZDMG δὶ 250 f.: Fisenmenger, 
Entdecktes Fudenthur, 2413 ff. 

The vampire is, according to some, another of the 
miazzikin, ot harmful beings, of which the world is full 

2, The (se Demo and cp_2irt? Abbi, 59). 
Vampire, The 24644 (mentioned in Prov. 9015) is 

properly ‘the horseleech' (see HORSE- 
LEECH), but surely not the ordinary horseleech, if it 
was the mother of Shé01 and the womb. 

The most satisfying view of Prov,, Z.c., is perhaps that 
given at the end of this article; but a less bold explana- 
tion is mat of Bickell, who arranges thus (2,; being 
omitted as a gloss) :— " 

The ‘Alakab's two daughters, 

Give, Give — 58ὲδι and che Womb, 
and the passage, which 15 an expression of wonder at 
the mysteries of death and birth, means that the under- 
world and the maternal womb (cp the commentators on 
Ps. 13913 15) are as insatiable (‘Give, Give’ expresses 
their character) as the ' Alukah — a mythological demon, 
which the people and its poets imagined as resembling 
a leech, and which is possibly referred to in the 
Targum of Ps- 1289] ; see HORSELEECH. The Arabic 
‘alii is explajned in the Kamiis by #44, ‘a female blood- 
sucking monster’ (Ges. 7%es. 1038), the ghoul of the 
Arabian Nighis, and Sayce finds ‘the vampìre' în 
Babylonian spells (see $ 1). 

In fact, according to Babylonian animism, wasting disease 
could not but be accounted for by terrible spiritual agencies such 
as ‘vampires’ (cp Tylor, Prize. Cult. 1175). For an lranian 
parallel, cp the sleep-demon called Biishyansta (Spiegel, Zran. 
‘Alt. 2137; cp Kohut, Fd. Angelologie, 86). . 

Most probably, however, 2pi9pb is miswritten for N9m55, 
which is a title ascribiag the following saying to Hakkohéleth 
(sce KoxetEta). The words rendered ‘iwo daughters, Give, 
give, have sprung out of n} ΟΡ ΨΦ, which were written in the 
“wrong place. See Che. PSBA, June 1901. 

LILY (NO. x K. 719, MIWIW, 2 Ch. 45 Cant. 2: fil 
Hos, 145[6]; pl. D3YW, Cant/2 16 45 513 62,7. 72[3] Ecclus. 
3914 508 Mt. 688 Lk. 1227; GBNA, κρίνον and κρίνα), 

The Hebrew word 3iSax, like its Greek? and English 
equivalents, seems to have applied to a large number of 
different species. Its origin is most probably Egyptian, 
from a word whose consonants were s-54-x, denoting 
the lotus flower, Mymp4ea Lotus, L., blue or white (see 
Lagarde, Με, 2.15 f., who quotes a description of the 
flower from Burckhardt's Arabic Proverts, 267 f); and 
as Lagarde points out, it is not improbably the lotus 
flower that was present to the mind of the writer of 
1 K. 7 19 22 26, as this was frequently used in Egyptian 
decoration and would best provide forms for the capitals 
of the pillars and for the rim of the sea in Solomon's 
temple. The references in Canticles and Hosea, how- 
ever, show that the name must have been used for 
flowers quite different from the lotus. From Cant, 513 
it is usually inferred that the ‘lilies’ mentioned were not 
white, but red or purple; and this view is supported by 
the implied comparison with royal robes in Mt. 628 
Lk. 1227. These and the other references suggest a 
fragrant flower of bright hue which gave colour to the 
fields of Palestine. According to Boissier, the only lilium 
occurring in Palestine is Ζ. 2/04; so that Heb. Jzfax 
has almost certainiy a wider application Tristram 
(N42 462 77.) discusses the different possibilities. The 
most plausible claimant for the name is the scarlet 
anemone, Azemone coronaria, L. Wetzstein again (in 
Zt. f. allgem. Erdk. [1859] 7:48) speaks of a dusky 
violet plant somewhat like a crocus as exceedingly 


1 According to a recent emendation, “lilies' (ΓΛ 00) and 
*apples’ are paralle] in the well-known passage, Cant. 25. See 
Frur, $ 5 [2]. 

3 The κρίνον of the Greeks was probably both Lilium chef 
cedonicum and L. Bulbiferum. 
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Peentiful in the fields of Haurin—most probably G/adi- 
olus atroviolaceus, Boiss. if, as Tristram reports, the 
Arab peasantry now apply the name sàsaz ‘to any 
brilliantiy coloured flower at all resembling a lily, as t0 
the tulip, anemone, ranunculus,' it seems reasonable to 
conclude that the biblical name had an equally wide 
application. See also SHOSHANNIM. 

[See H. Christ, ‘Nochmals d. Lilie d. Bibel' in ZD27 
25 65-80 (1899), who remarks that there is not sufficient evidence 
to decide what kind of lily is meant, and that the fiower intended 
in Mt. 628 Lk, 12 27 is most probably the iris; see also L. Fonck, 
‘Streifziige durch die Biblische Fiora’ in 254/ische Studien, 
Bd, v. Hît. i. 53-76 (Freiburg i. B., 1900). Post (in Hastings, 
DB 3 1230) remarks that the irises are plants of pasture-grounds 
and swamps, seldom found in grain-fields. But the point of this 
is not clear. ‘ Lilies of the field’ simply means ‘ wild lilies.”] 

N. MW. Τ᾿ Τοῦ, 

LIME. Assyrians and Babylonians alike were 
familiar with the use of lime (carbonate of lime) and 
gypsum (sulphate of lime), whether as a plaster or a 
wash, alike for preservative and for decorative purposes; 
and the same remark applies to the Egyptians, by whom 
this form of murali decoration was carried to a high 
pitch of excellence, and from whom it was taken by the 
Etruscans, the Greeks, and other ancient peoples. See 
Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. 1362, cp pì. vi also E80), τιν, 
*Mural Decoration'; and, for biblical references, see 
PLAISTER, and cp MORTAR. According to Rev. W. 
Carslaw of Beirit, mortar made with lime is used now 
more often than formerly (Hastings, 22 3438 2). 

The phenomena of lime-pounding and of calcination 
seem to be referred to (a) in Is,74 and also (5) in Am. 
21 15. 3312; and in the last two instances it is the 
burning of bones (phosphate of lime) that îs spoken of. 
But all these passages may he greatiy improved by 
methodical emendation, 

The words are (4) 2 gir (ν Ὅλ, to boil, boil up?! cp Aram. 
1, (wave) NH ὍΣ, ‘foam Arab. fayyarun, ‘quicklime’), used 
in the obscure passage (sce (γέ, Βὲδ.), Dam ΣΝ ΟΣ ἸΡΊΨν 
Pispin ἌΓΟΝ, Is. 279, ὅταν θῶσιν (θῶ, A) πάντας τοὺς λίθους. 
τῶν βωμῶν κατακεκομμένονς ὡς κονίαν λεπτήν [ΒΝΑΩΓῚ, κε 
posuerit omnes lapides altaris sicut lapides cineris allisosi 
EV ‘when he maketh all the stones of the altar as chalkstones 
that are beaten in sunder’; Pesh. renders 0) by 4elia—ie., 
χάλιξ, calx. (6) Vi”, ἐπεῖ, in the expressions vb Hub, rare 
καυσαν εἰς κονίαν, ad cinerem (Am, 21), and “νὸν MbY 
κεκαυμένα ὡς ἄκανθα (fe, IU), de incendio cinis (Is. 88 x2). 


LINE. ἃ) MW. i6e4, 15. 413t AV, wrongly. 
See PENCIL. (2) ip, 4220, Is. 413 RV (AV ‘rule, μέτρον). 
Cp πα, 82024, Josh. 2 18 21. The wood-carver stretched a line 
or cord over the block of wood to lay out the course which his 
work would have to take. The builder used it too for his first 
measurements (Job 355 Zech, 116 [Kre]), In Ps. 194(5) read 
bio, £2/272, with Ols., Ges., We. SBOT, εἰς, 

Fos (3) wa, ἀπέ, 1K.T15: (4) ban, Aébel, 15. 88 20;(5) np, 
pathil, Èzek. 40 3, see Corp. 

(6) κανών, 2 Cor. 1016 AV, AVmg. ‘rule RV ‘ province,” 
RVmg. ‘limit Cp CANON, δ 1. 


LINEN, FINE LINEN, and LINEN GARMENTS 
occur as renderings of the following words: — 

το ‘#87, VON, Prov. 7 16} (defining 207, dark-hued stuffs) 
—taken for a verb in (δ and strangely rendered ζωγραφία by 
Theod.—occurs in Tgg. in the sense of ‘rope’ 1 MT is correct 
(see below) it is probably the same as Gr. ὀθόνη, ‘ fine linen cloth,” 
and may denote either linen ‘yarn’ (as RV) or ‘ woven linen 
cloth.’ No satisfactory etymology of the word has been found 
in the Semitic languages (against Del. σα /ec.). {Frankenb. 
and Che., however, think the text very doubtful. The latter 
reads thus: "1 have stretched cords on my bedstead; I have 
spread carpets on my couch.']? 


2. bad, 13 (Ex. 2842 3928 [not in @] Lev. 6 10(3] 164 
233215. 218 2218 5. 614 1 Ch. 1527: pur. Ezek. 92 £ 


11 102 6 Ὁ Dan. 10 ς 126 ft), is rendered by G in the 
Pentateuch Myeos, but elsewhere variously.8 


1 Cp IRÀ, from SBN, to ferment, boîl, or foam up (see BDB). 


3 See Crit. βεξ. (por Main, a corruption of [2] 2} wa; 
DIS, read Y 


815,218 gap Lom.; 2218 BLom.,and A hasAlvo» (which else- 
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The etymology of the word 524 is unknown; but 
there is no reason for rejecting the unanimous tradition 
which declares it to mean ‘linen. 

Whilst on the one hand we learn from Ex. 39 28 that PR (z.e., 
byssus, see below, 3) îs either the same as dad, or a particular 
species of ît, on thè other hand it js pretty certain from Ezek. 
43 17 /. that linen would be the clothing prescribed for the priests 
in the Levitical law. Still, it is just possible, as Dillmann sug- 
gests (on Ex. 2542), that dad in itself meant only ‘ white stuff” 
whether linen or cotton. 

3. dis, ΝῊ (βύσσος or βύσσινος, EV ‘ fine linen, 1 Ch. 
421 [aBax, Bj αββους, A; affovs, L] 1527 2 Ch. 214 
[13] 314 512 Esth. 16 815 Ezek, 27164), is a late word 
in Hebrew, as, apart from the bighly doubtful mention 
in Ezekiel,l it is found only in Ch. and Esth, δῶ 
is almost certainly equivalent to the older term {εξ 
(27, cp 1 Ch. 1527 with Gen, 4142; and especially 2 Ch, 
214 [13] 314 512 with Ex. 2842 etc.), and both denote 
the substance which the Greeks called βύσσος, as to the 
exact nature of which there has been enormous contro- 
versy. As Sei is probably an Egyptian word, being 
mentioned in connection with Egypt (Gen, 4142 and 
esp. Ezek. 277), and as according to Ex. 39 28 it is either 
identical with or a species of 444 (see above), the evi 
dence favours the view that βύσσος was a sort of linen, 
that being a particularly Egyptian product. 

The etymology of the word δῥξ is quite unknown; a possible 
connection with Syr. desta (the plant ‘ verbascum'), which may 
be an Indo-European word (Lag. Sez. 1 52 21) throws no light 
upon its meaning; nor îs anything gained by comparing Ar. 
bas = βύσσος. 

Philology being of no assistance, we are thrown back 
upon the statements of Greek and Latin writers about 
byssus; and from a careful examination of these, Braun 
(De vestita sacerdotum Hebr, I. chap. 6), Celsius 
(Hierob, 11., 169 /.), and more recently Yates (72x- 
trinum antiguorum, Lond., 1843, I., 252 7.), have de- 
duced with fair certainty the conclusion that byssus 
was ‘fine linen’ ©On the other hand, Forster (De bysso 
antiguorur (Lond., 1776) argued that byssus was cotton, 
and has been followed by many modern scholars. On 
the ohe main point, however, his argument is now entirely 
overthrown. The statement of Herodotus (286) that 
the embalmed bodies of the dead were swathed in cloths 
of byssus (σινδόνος βυσσίνης τελαμῶσι) was taken to 
prove that byssus meant cotton, because it was long held 
that cotton was the material of the mummy cloths.  How- 
ever, the microscopic examination by Thomson (whose 
results were first published in the 244. Mag., Nov. 1834) 
and later investigations have clearly shown that these 
wrappings are linen, at least in the vast majority of 
cases.2 Indeed, linen is often spoken of by ancient 
writers as a characteristic product of Egypt, and their 
statements are confirmed by such monuments as the 
pictures of the flax-workers în the grotto of el-Kab (cp 
also Budge, Mummy, 189 f.). 

It is true that st least two late Greek writers, Philostratus (71) 
and Pollux (776) appear to have extended the term Βύσσος τὸ 
cotton; but such confusions are natural with unscientific avthors, 
and a far larger number of quotations can be given where ἃ 
flaxen product is plainiy meant (see Yates, 02. εἰ, 267-273). 

There is reason for distinguishing βύσσος as a finer 
sort of linen from λένον; thus Pausanias and others 
speak of them as distinct; and Plìny (xix. 14. of the 
byssus of Elis, guaterzis denariis scripula eius per- 
mutata quondam ut auri reperio) and many others refer 
to byssus as among the most costly of materials. We 
may therefore be satisfied with the EV rendering of 


where represents 7°" {Max], see below); 2 5.614, ἕξαλλοςὶ 1Ch, 
15 27, βυσσίνη. The plural is rendered in Ezek. 9, ποδήρης; in 
Ezek. 10 στολή and στολὴ ἁγία; in Dan. Βύσσινα (Aq. ἐξαίρετα, 
Symm, λινᾷ, Th, βαδά[ε]εν), The usual rendering of Tg. and 
Peshb. is Ὅλο, ὁ byssus” 

1 See Cornill, σαὶ /or. The word is absent in &, unless Θαρσεὶς 
represents it; il may have been dragged into MT on account 
of îts association with 153 

® Of the remains of ancient Egyptian linen and the repre- 
sentations of linen manufacture on the monuments, an interesting 
account is given by Wilkinson (Are. Zg. chap. 9; cp Schegg, 
Bibl Arch. 11627). 
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‘ fine linen.” ‘The mention of ' the families of the house 
of those that wrought fine linen' (738) in 1 Ch. 421 (if 


correct) reminds us of other references to the growth 
and spinning of fax în Palestine (Josh. 26 Prov. 8113 
Hos.259 [7 11]). See also FLAX. 
4. »εξξτοδή, MED, in x K.1028 and NPI twice in 2 Ch 116 
(‘linen yarn® AV), is considered under CharioT and Mizratm, 
5. sedi, γι, ‘fine linen' (Prov. 8124 AV, 15. 323 


EV), ‘linen garments' (Judg. 1412 RV ;1 AV ‘ sheets, 
mg. ‘shirts‘), an article of domestic manufaciure (Pr. 
4c.), which was considered a luxury (Is. /.c.). Accord- 
ing to Jer. A#/. 24 13 there were three varieties (a sleeping» 
cloth, a garden-dress, and a sampler), and in M?rack. 
87 ὁ it is spoken of as a summer garment as opposed to 
the x5anp for winter use. In Fomd 84 it is used of a 
curtain, and in ΑΔ 19324 of a shroud. From these 
passages it may be concluded that sédix denotes either 
in general a piece of linen clotà, such as a sheet, or 
more specifically a linen shirt worn next the skin (cp 


Moore, /udg., ad loc.). 

The identification of σάνε with Syr. seddbna and Cr. σινδών 
(by which it is rendered in &—save in Is. 3.23, where the rendering 
is loose) has been doubted (cp Frinkel, 48); it may, however, be 
connected with the Ass. sudiznu (Am. Tab. satizaz), ‘garment' 


(p Del. Ass. HW8; Wi. Am. Thontaf. ‘Glossar'). 
6. pistim, tNg8, is rendered ‘linen' in Lev.1347/ 5259 


De. 2211 Ezek. 4617, Jer.131; see FLax. 

7. Ἐξ, vi (Gen. 4142 Ex. 254 26131 36 279[&5 om.] 
16 18 285} 8 15 39 356 23 25 35 868 3537 389 16 18 23 392. 
58 27-29 Prov.3122 Ezek. 1610 277; once vg [Kt, 
a follows], Ezek.16131),rendered βύσσος or firowosin®, 
is, as we have seen above (3), the older equivalent of δῆς. 
ἿΖΕ is not improbably of Egyptian origin, being identica! 
with Coptic sters=byssus, and so apparently connected 
with Coptic shezz, "τὸ weave.' Like the βύσσινοι πέπλοι 
of Greek writers, robes of Se formed an honourable 
dress (Gen. 4142). It was a chief constituent in the 
more ornamental of the tabernacle hangings and of the 
priestly robes, along with dyed stuffs*—blue, purple, 
and scarlet. The * fine twined linen® (ngi vp) of Ex. 
26-28 36-39 was probably woven of threads spun from 
a still finer flax than that which produced the ordinary 
ΣΕ, we may compare what Pliny (191, $ 2) says of the 
specially fine Cuman flax: rec id maxime mirum, 
singula earum stamina centeno quinguageno filo constare, 
adding that in the still more wonderful case of the famous 
linen cuirass of Amasis each thread was made up of 365 
minute threads. We know from existing remains to 
what perfection the arts of spinning and weaving were 
carried in ancient Egypt. 

8. 4brai, “n (Is. 190,1 & βύσσος, AV NET-workS, mg. 
White Works, RV WHITE CLOTA, mg. cotton), which is a 


peculiar form3 from vm, Esth. 1.6 815, and is most naturally 
referred to the byssus or ‘ fine linen' for which Egypt was famous. 
We need not emend the word to TM or 30M) (Koppe, etc.). 

9. βύσσος, Lk. 1619 Rev. 18 τοί, cp βύσσινος, Rev. 18 τὰ 16 
198 14f. See (3). 10. λίνον, used for ‘flax'in Mt. 1220, and, 
according to some MSS, for ‘linen clothing' in Rev. 156--where, 
however, WH followed by RV read λέθον. For the ‘ liner frock* 
in Ecclus. 404 (8 ὠμολένον) see Frock. τα. ὀθόνια, ‘linen 
clothes’ (ἐς 2412 Jn.1940 205 4), plur. dimin. of 6867 
(rendered ‘sheet,' Acts 10 r1 11 53), on which see (1), So far as 
we can gather from classical references 9-11 refer to the finer 
sort of linen cloth, as opposed to the coarser φώσων or ‘canvas’ 
(see Yates, of. ciÉ 265). 

12. σινδών (Mt. 27 59 Mk. 1451 1546 Lk. 23534; RV ‘linen 


1 So, too, RV in Prov. 81 24. 

2 According to Jewish tradition (Mishna, ΑΖ 93) the gar 
ments of the priésts were woollen— being an exception to 
the law against fa'a/22, Neve, Lev. 19 τὸ (‘garment of linen 
and woollen,' AV), De. 2211 (τς, ‘woollen and linen together,‘ 
AV). Dillmann (on Ex. 254), however, thinks they may have 
been cotton. ‘zi isexplained from the Coptic to mean “false cloth,' 
saht, ‘woven,” and nxdi, ‘false’ (cp Kn. ad loc.). [55 word 
κίβδηλος occurs again in Wisd. 2 τό (AV ‘counterfeit,” RV ‘base 
metal) and 159 (‘counterfeit(s)’ EV). Cp DRESS, $ 7, col. 
1140. 

8 Cp ‘ma in Am.7 1 Nah.317 (Stade, Gr., $ gore). 
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eloth' consistently) ; cp Egypt. sAexs (see 7) is synonymous with 
ὀθόνιον" cp Mt, 27 59 Mk. 15 46 Lk. 24 12 Jn. 205, and, in δ, 
Judg. 14 13, ὀθόνια [BL], σινδόνας [A]. NM 

LINTEL. On the sacredness of the liutel see 
‘THRESHOLD. ‘The only true Hebrew word for ‘lintel’ 
is nie, malkoph (cp Ass. askuppu), Lx, 12723 f. 

For Si ‘dvi? (1 K. 631) RVig. gives ‘posts’; and for 
“inps, 4a/4/ (Am. 91), AVing. and RV give ‘chapiter(s).” 
See CHAPITER (4). 


LINUS (Ainoc [Ti. WH]) unites with Eubulus and 
others in a greeting to Timothy (2 Tim. 421). Accord. 
ing to Irenaus (Adv. 4aer,, iii.33) Linus received the 
bishopric of Rome, not from Peter as first bishop, but 
from ‘the apostles* (cp Eus. 7£ 32; and the lists of the 
seventy disciples compiled by Pseudo-Dorotheus and 
Pseudo-Hippolytus). 

In the Syriac Yeacking of Simon Cephas, where he is called 
Ansus or Isus (the ὁ of his name having been taken as the sign 
of the accusative, which might be omitted), he is a disciple of 
Peter, a deacon, whom the apostle makes bishop in his stead, 
with the injunction that nothing else besides the NT and the OT 
be read before the people ; he is also represented as taking up 
the bodies of Peter and Paul by night and burying them. One 
of the three recensions of the Acts οἴ Peter and Paul îs tra- 
ditionally attributed to Linus. He ds commemorated in the 
Roman Church on 23rd Sept. According tothe Roman Breviary 
he was an Etrurian, native of Volaterte, and was bishop of 
Rome in succession to Peter for eleven years, two months, 
twenty-three days, and is buried in the Vatican. Schultze 
CArch. Stud. 228), however, has shown that there was no 
Christian burying-place in the Vatican before the reign of 
Constantine. Harnack dates the episcopate of Linus a». 64-76. 
See his C4ronologie der alt-christi. Lit., and cp Lightfoot, SL. 
Clement of Rome, Zahn, Einleit. 2 23, 

LION. Few animals are mentioned more frequently 
in the OT than the lion (£eZis /eo), and familiar 
acquaintance with its habits is shown by 
1. Terms. {he many similes employed. There are 
five Hebrew words for lion, which, it so happens, are 
collected together in a single passage (Job 410/.). 

τς ‘diri, 'argeh, ‘8, 18, the common word for a full-grown 
lion. The cognate word in Eth. is applied to any wild beast, 
and in Arab, armw4 denotes mountain-goats. 

2. dabi, RI (2 το eat, cp Ar. ἐαδέγα, but see Hommel, 
Saugeth. 2887), used especially of the lioness, Gen. 499 Nu. 
2324 Joelle (ἢ >, n°), and ἐδδέγνα, 2233, Ezek. 192, and 


cp also the place-name RetH-Lesa0TH (ΠῚ Ν3} (mal). [In Ps. 
22170 [162] 216 [208] the ἀξ or ‘greedy lion takes the place 
of the dog în Che.'s text; cp Doc, $ 3, begin.] 

3. ἀδρλῖν, YDI (‘covered’—i.e., with hair?), a young and 
strong lion ; cp Ezek. 19 27 5 Ps. 17 12 (i a), Ezek. 38.13 etc. 
The placename ΠῚ ΘΒ 2027 have the same meaning; see 
CHePHIRAH. ᾿ 

4. digit, È (4° to be strong’), Job4r1 15, 806 (1 Ν᾽39), 
Prov. 30 30; cp perhaps the place-name LAISH. 

5. Mhal, ὑπ (νη το cry out), Job4r0 1016 (11118) 2885 
Hos. 5.14 and Ps. 9113 (Il 85). Identified by Boch, with the 
black Syriau lion (cp Pliny 817). On Ps. 9113 sce SERPENT. 

AV in Job 288 renders pnw 33, ‘lion’s whelps," RV, how. 
ever, ‘the proud beasts’ (cp Talm. PMW, ‘pride’); cp RV's 
rendering of 4134 [96]; Vg. AZ suferdie; Ges-Buhl, ‘noble 
beasts of prey'—ezg., ‘the lion’ Sakas, however, seems to be 
insufficiently attested. In Job 28 the context shows that some 
definite animal is meant. See Ossirrace. In Job 4l 34 pr 
should probably be pu (© 2. ας [56] τῶν ἐν τοῖς ὕδασιν, so 
Pesh., Michaelis, etc.). 

A ‘study of the parallelism in the different passages 
will show that the above words for lion were more or 
less interchangeable. The Rabbinical writers did not 
see this; they sought to assign each name to a particular 
part of the lion’s life. For instance, most unrensonably, 
τὴν (no. 4) was said to mean an old, decrepit lion. In 
reality φῦ means the precise opposite—a lion ' which 
turneth not away for any' (Prov. 3030)—i.e., one in its 
full strength. 

It is plain enough that lions were a source of danger 
in ancient Palestine. The reedy swamps of the Jordan 

(Jer. 4919 5044 Zech.113, cp Rel. Pal 

2. Haunts. 27), the recesses of Mis. Hermon and 

Senir (Cant. 48), and the desert S. of Judah (Is. 306), 
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were their favourite haunts. They are no longer found 
in Palestine, though they are mentioned as late as the 
twelfth century (Reland), but are still met with in the 
jungles of the Euphrates and the ‘Tigris, They have 
probably disappeared from Arabia,! but abound, accord- 
ing to Layard,® in Khuzistan. In a few parts of India 
they are not unknown ; © but everywhere, even in Africa, 
they show a tendency to disappear before the encroach- 
ments of man. In historical times the lion ranged over 
Syria, Arabia, Asia Minor, and the country 5, of the 
Balkans, besides the whole of Africa and the greater 
part of northern and central Hindustan. 

In its habits the lion is monogamous. The number 
of young produced at a birth varies from two to four, 

Habit: but is commonly three; the male helps to 
8. Habit8. rear the whelps Dy providing food for them, 
and he also takes part in teaching them to provide for 
themselves (cp Ezek. 1927 Nah, 212[13]). Lions do 
not entirely depend on the food they kill, but will eat 
dead bodies even in an advanced state of decomposition. 
As a rule they are nocturnal în their habits, though 
occasionally seen by daylight, and their habit of lurking 
in secret places is often referred to by the OT writers 
(Ps. 109 1712 Job 3839 Lam. 310 Jer. 47 and Dt. 
8822), The lion was the shepherd's' terror (cp Mic. 
58(7]); more than once, as David told Saul, he had 
to rescue a lamb from a lion's jaws® (15, 1734 RV; cp 
Am. 312). Ordinary shepherds had to band themselves 
together to drive off the enemy (Is. 314, and see Am. 
312). Not unfrequently men were attacked (1 K. 
1324 7 2036). 

Ir seems as if the diminished population of Samaria after the 
captivity were much plagued by lions (2 K. 1724 73). This is 
represented as a judgment; a similar story is told of Decius (see 
Rel. Pal. 96/7). Generally ‘man-eaters’ are the old lions who, 
with diminished activity and broken teeth, find it difficult to 


capture big game. On Benaiah's exploit (2 8. 2320) sce 
Swow. 


The lion's roar is a favourite figure applied to enemies 
(Ps. 2213 [14] Prov. 2815 Zeph. 33), to false prophets 
A (Ezek. 2225), to the wrath of an earthly 
4 Poetical monarch (Prov. 1912 202), to the wrath of 
τον God(Jer. 25 30 Joel 8[4]16), and to thefury 
of the devil (1 Pet.58). Other references are made to 
his open mouth ready to rend the helpless (Ps. 2221 [22] 
2 Tim.417), to his chasing his victims (Ps. 72[3] Job 
10:6), and to his powerful teeth, symbols of strength 
{Joel 16 Ecclus. 212 Rev. 98). In Gen. 499 the tribe of 
Judah is compared to a lion; hence the Messianic title 
in Rev.5s. The same title is given to Dan in Dt. 
3822, and to all Israel in Nu, 2324 249; also to Saul 
and Jonathan in 2 S. 123, and to Judas the Maccabee in 
1 Mace. 34 2 Mace, 1111. David's Gadite guard are 
called ‘lion-faced’ {x Ch. 128); see also ARIEL. 

To hunt lions was the sport of kings. Amenhotep 
III boasts of having slain 102 lions during the first ten 
δ. Lion. 7.518 of his reign; ‘two sdss of lions (z.e., 
hunting 120) I slew,' says Tiglath-pileser. ASur- 

* bàni-pal claims to have attacked a lion single- 
handed, and this exploit was not uncommon among his 
predecessors. Under the later kings lions were sought 
out în jungles, caught in snares, and preserved for the 
royal sport. Bow and arrows, or a sword, daggers, 
and spears were the weapons of the hunters.5 In Pales- 
tine, as we gather from Ezek, 1948, a pit would be dug, 
or a net prepared, by which the lion might be caught 
and then confined in a cage (ano, Ὁ. οἵ, AV ‘ward,' 
κημό:). 


1 Doughty, 47. Des. 1459. 

2 Nineveh and îts Remains, 248, 

8 Rousselet, L'/xde des Razal, 202, 464, 468. 

4 In the ideal future, however, the lion would lie down with 
the calf; cp Is. 1187 6525. 

5 For the lion as represented upon Egyptian and Assyrian 
monuments, see Perrot and Chipiez, Ar ἐξ Ancient Egypt, 
2281323; Art in Chald, and Ass. 21547; Houghton, 752.4 


325 
6 Houghton, Ze. 
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The great brazen laver of Solomon's temple was 
adorned with lions (χ Κα. 729), as well as with oxen and 
cherubim. All these figures were of 
pra Babylonian and Pheenician origin, and 
᾽ "represented the strength of the victorious 
and terrible God of heaven. In Babylonian mythology 
the lion is the symbol of summer-heat.  NERGAL(9.7.], 
the god of summer-heat, is represented as a lion-god. 
It is not, however, a probable view that the opening 
exploit in the career of Samson {Judg.145) is to be 
directly explained by this symbolism (Steinthal). More 
probably, like Gilgames! and the Phoenician god Mel- 
kart, the hero Samson was represented as freeing his 
land from dangerons animals, which in turn may have 
been suggested by the conflict of the solar god Marduk 
with the dragon Tiamat. In Egypt the lion-headed 
goddess (Sekhet) was the patron of Bubastis, Leonto- 
polis, and other cities; and at Baalbek, according to 
Damascius {Pif /sid. 203), the protecting deity was 
worshipped under the form of a lion. 


More famous, however, is the great Arabian lion-god Ya- 
ghoth, δι, ‘protector’ (cp Kor. Str. 7123) Such names as 
*Abd- and "Obaid.Yaghuth among the Koreish suggest that he 
was worshipped by Mohammed's own tribe. Yaghîth is of 
Yemenite origin, and the name has been identified by Robertson 
Smith (Κεἰ, δέν, ἢ] 43; cp Wellhausen, Zed.) 22) with the 
Edomite JeusH (9.21). Labwan (cp :55) and Laith (cp 5) 
occur as tribal names, and asa4, the common word for a lion in 
Arabic, is frequently found not only in Arabia but also in the 
Sinaitic inscriptions. evidence of an apparent connection 
between a lion-god and lion-clans, cp £71. 192-194 ; Rel. δ όρρε. 8) 
43; We. Heid.( 197 A. E. S.S. A. C.—T. K. C. 


LITTER. Thatlitters were in use in Palestine before 
the Greek period is clear, not only from the pathetie 
allusion in Dt. 2856, but also from Gen. 3134 (E), where 
Rachel is said to have hidden her teraphim in the 
‘camel’'s furniture," which should probably rather be 
“camel’s litter.” 

In the pirase DOIT 09 (5 τὰ σάγματα τῆς καμήλου) 13 
is so called from the round shape of the litter. In Is. 6620 @ 
renders MII by σκιάδια, thinking of 99 (see, however, 
DromepaRY). The camel.litters are, in fact, ‘shaded' by an 
awning stretched on the wooden framework. 

Usually, one may suppose, the Jitters were not borne by 
men, but were of a size to swing on the back of a mule. 
*The Damascus litter' says Doughty (Ar. Des. 162), 
‘is commonly a cradle-like frame with its tilt for one 
person, two such being laid in balance upon a mule’s 
back; others are pairs housed in together like a bed- 
stead under one gay canvass awning.' The Arabian 
litters, which were ‘charged as a houdah on a camel’s 
back,’ seemed to this traveller (2 484) more comfortable. 
Burckhardt describes these as sometimes five feet long 
(see Knobel-Dillm., on Gen. 8134). A representation 
of an old Egyptian litter is given by Wilkinson (Axe. 
£g. l4a1, no. 199); on the Greek φορεῖον and the 
Roman /ectica, Smith's Dict. Class. Ant. (s.v. ‘Lectica') 
may be consulted. 

The word φορεῖον has been supposed by many to 
occur in a Hebraised form in Cant, 37. If true, this 
has an obvious bearing on the important question 
whether there are any books in the OT belonging to 
the Greek period, and directly influenced by the Greek 
language and even Greek ideas. No word for ‘litter” 
occurs in Ecciesiastes, but in Cant. 37 RV rightly renders 
πῇ (mi/a4 ; see BED, $ 2) ‘litter'—< Behold it is the 
litter of Solomon' (κλένη, /ectulus). ‘The bridegroom 
{honoured bytheextravagant title ‘Solomon '}is supposed 
to be borne ἴῃ the centre of a procession, sitting in a 
litter or palanquin {cp 2 S. 331, where the same word 
means ‘bier’ — κλίνῃ, /eretrum). According to the 
generally received view, this ‘litter’ or ‘palanquin’ is 


1 See Smith-Sayce, C4aldean Genesis, illustration opp. 
P.I7S 

2 Sce Peters, Ni/gwr, 2,303 (with illustration. 6 
8 The proper name ceyovdos has been found on an inscriprion 
from Memphis (We.), 
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called in v. 9 by another term! (fimau; E gop[e]îor), 
which Robertson Smith inclined to explain from Sanskrit 
{see PALANQUIN), but most scholars (so e.2., Bu. and 
Siegfr., but not Del.) regard as a Greek loan-word= 
φορεῖον. (In the Midrash on Cant. jnx is explained by 
rovwo= φορημα). The Greek derivation is supported by 
a partial paralielism between the account of Solomon's 
litter in Cant.310 and that of the $opeîa in a festal 
procession of Antiochus Epiphanes (Athen. 55; cp CAN- 
TICLES, $ 15). To this view three objections may be 
raised. (1) ‘The φορεῖον was borrowed by the Greeks 
from Asia. (3) If a Greek (or Sanskrit) loan-word were 
used at all, it would be in τ, 7, not in v. 9. The 
native word 22î#fzh would be appropriately used to 
explain the foreiga word ; but after the litter has been 
brought before us as a miffa4, we do not expect to be 
told that ‘king Solomon made himself a φορεῖον." 

The surrounding context is fuli of difficulties which suggest 
corruption of the text. We cannot, therefore, consider αῤῥὲγγῶνε 
apart from the rest of the passage. We may suppose that {imp 
is a dittogram of posbi and as the result of a series of critical 
emendations (notably that of mah: for 9a, ὈΡΘΌΝ for [ΣΝ 
{sce Ρυπρι,ε], and 537 for mana [see Ebony]), the description 
of the bridegroom's Îitter in Cant. 36-11 assumes this form (see 
Che. JOR 11 5624 [1899)),— 


What is it that comes up from the wilderness 
Like pillars of smoke ; 

Perfumed with myrrh and frankincense, 
With all spices of the merchant? 


See, it is Solomon's litter, 
Surrounded by warriors; 

They are all wearers of swords, 
Expert in war. 

Every one has his sword on his thigh 
For fear of lions. 


Solomon made himself this artful work 
Of timber of Lebanon ; 

Its piilars he made of silver, 
Its back of gold, 

Its seat—almug-Wwood în the centre, 
Inlaid with ebony. 


Come forth, ye maidens of Zion, 
And betiole the king, 

In the crown with which his mother crowned him 
On the day of his marriage, 

And in the day of the joy of his heart, 


This, besides Dozn “9, (4) BD, γεῤξέαξ, but not agpirzza 
(which is reaîly noncexistent, except in 4/27), means litter. So 
also (8) does Ἐν, 54, in 15. 6620, unless ‘cars (for mules)' be 
preferred as a rendering. See Wacon. (0) φορεῖον (see above) 
oecurs in 2 Macc. 8.0} (Meliodorus; sella geuiaforia), and 93 
(Antiochus ; gestatoriun:); RV “litter,’” AV ‘horselitter.’ (4) 
δίφραξ [A], or δίφρος [VI], 2 Macc. 1421; RV ‘and a litter was 
brought forward from each army’ (προῆλθεν παρ᾽ ἑκάστου 
δίφραξ). Hence the denom. Spese, properly ‘to drive a 
chariot' ; Bar. 6 35 [30] οἱ iepeîs διφρεύουσι ([B]; but οἱ i. δια- 
φθείρουσιν [Α], καθίζουσιν οἱ i. [Q). RVmz. by a doubtful 
extension of the sense, ‘the priests benr the litter* (RV ‘sit on 
seats‘; AV ‘sit în their temples'), The Greck text seems to be 


corrupt. T.K.C. 
LITTLE ONES (Jer.143). See NOBLES. 
LITTLE OWL {DI3), Lev. 1117. See OwL. 


LITURGY. See PsaLMs, HyMWnS, SACRIFICE. 


LIVER (‘32. ‘heavy,’ with reference to the weight 
of the liver; Hrrap} It is important to begin by 
noticing the sacredness of the liver. Repeatedìy in P 
‘the yòothéretk of (or, upon) the liver’ is directed to be 
burned upon the sacrificiai altar, 

The Heb. phrases are 3391 NW,? Ex. 29 22 Lev. 81625919; 
vaznbp “MI, Lev. 3410 154974; and 1227]2 ΠΡ, Lev. 9 το. 
@ArL also reads one of these phrases in Lev.7 30. Accordingto 


Driver-White (SB07 on Lev.3 4), y464éreth denotes probably the 
fattymassat theopeningoftheliver which reaches the kidneys and 


94 (492), for the late use of ipa for the 


1 Cp Mishna, δὲ 
bridal'palanquin. 

2 Pesh, 4ésar kabde, lit. ‘the court Ὁ) of the lîver,’ cp Levy, 
Targ. HIWB, sw 8330. Thesame term in MH,e.g., Vima 86, 
where it is prohibited on the day of Atonement to give to a man 
who has been bitten by a mad dog the animal's 123 πσπ This 
homeeopathic mode of treatment was evidently customary. 
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becomes visible upon the removal of the ‘lesser omentum.’ This 
iatter ἐς only a thin transparent sheet and cannot well be reckoned 
among the fat parts of the animal. At all events the old inter- 
pretation "lobe of the liver' (&, Jos. Art.ilì,92, etc.) has 
nothing in its favonr, 


In ‘Tob. 64-16 82, there is a reference to the use of 
the liver of a fish în exorcisms; its employment in 
divination has been already referred to in connection 
with Ezek. 2121 [26], See DiviNATION, $ 2 (3)! and 
cp Oefele, Z47 W20 [1900], 311 f 

But why was this part of the viscera so especially 
sacred? Because the liver contested with the heart the 
honour of being the central organ of life.  Wounds in 
the liver were therefore thought to be mortal?; e.g., 
Prov. 723, ‘a dart through his liver,’ and Lam. 211, 
“my liver’ (l' my bowels,' but @ and Pesh. 5135) is 
poured out upon the earth,' are each of them a peri- 
phrasis for death. Being therefore so sacred, the liver 
was not to be eaten, but to be returned to the giver of 
life (see REINS). 

We can now understand the Assyrian usage by which 
Rabiftu {ΞΞ 33} became equivalent to ἐΐδότε, ‘heart,’ 
and are not surprised to find a group of passages in OT, 
in which 39 has to be restored for the faulty πα (1129) 
of MT. In Ps. 76[5] the keen-witted Oratorian Houbi- 
gant long ago read ‘and pour out my liver on the dust” 
(go ΠΣ “ppi; cp Lam. 2x1), and in Ps. 160 [8], 
* Therefore my heart is glad, my mind exults’ (133 Sn), 
remarking that ‘in the Scriptures the liver is the seat of 
joy and sorrow’; and in Gen. 496 he follows @ (rà 
ἥπατά pov) in reading + ‘my liver’ for va53 ‘my 
glory.” In Ps. 3023 [12] 579 [8] 1082 [1] similar cor- 
rections are necessary ; perhaps also in Is. 16xr ("122 
for ‘asp; cp Lam. 2x1},4 T. K.C.—S. A.C. 


LIVING CREATURES. See CHERUBÎI., ὶ 1. 


LIZARD. Tristram has described forty-four species 
and twenty-eight genera of the group Lacertilia found 
at the present day in Palestine. They live in great 
numbers in the sandy desert and generally in the 
wilderness, and are among the commonest animals the 
traveller meets with. Amongst those most frequently 
found he mentions the Lacerto viridis and L. levis 
and the wall lizards belonging to the genus Zoofoca. 
Another not unimportant species, called the AMoritor 
miloticus, was held in high esteem by the ancient 
Egyptians as destroying the eggs and the young of the 
erocodile. Although the lizard is mentioned only once 
in AV, there can be but little doubt that this is the 
animal referred to in the following Heb. words :— 

1. 2%, sé6 (Lev. 11 29,5 AV Tortotse, RV Great Lizarp). 
Yts Ar. equivalent 4445 denotes a non-poisonous lizard which îs 
eaten by some Arabian Bedouins.8 It is identified with the 
Uromastix sbinifesa lirard with a powerful tail covered with 
strong spines. [ is mentioned among the unclean creeping 
things (Lev. Ze.), and since ît is followed by ἘΠ) Ρ (‘after its 
kind")is probably a generic term, in which case the following 
names in ©. 30 are, as RVMR. suggests, those of different kinds 
of lizards. 


2. PIR, ‘Andidh (Lev. 1130, RV Gecko), AV Ferrer(g..] 


1 Cp Frazer, Paws. 45; Wellh. Z/eid, ἢ) 133 £; WRS Rel. 
Sem.i8) 379, n 4. 

2 Cp Rsch. ἄγε. 432, θεγγάνει πρὸς ἧπαρ, of a heart-wound. 

3 For the parallelism of these words see Del. Ass. HW 317. 
Del. renders 4asiftx only ‘ Gemith.' But Jensen (ΑἸ σενεοδ 11 
n.) gives (1) liver (2) inward part=centre } and Muss-Arnolt 
(1) liver, (2) disposition. 

One may hope that, as Schieusner suggests (Zer., 5.0.) 
the ἧπαρ of (δ în τ 5. 19 13 164 is a corrupiion of a Creek trans 
literation of 133. Theod. has xoBep; but Aq. τὸ πᾶν πλῆθος ; 
cp2K.815@(Klo.) See Ben, $$ 3,4 (4). 

ὅ Hitzigon Nah.27 reads 3W1, ‘the }izard” (δι, Nineveh) for 
297; against this cp Hi.-Steiner(4), ad Zoe. 

È According to Doughty (47. Des. 170) the 443 [î.e., «ἰαδδ] 
is an edible sprawling lizard, fullest length a yard with tail, 
and is considered a delicacy, ’ The colour is blackish and green: 
specked above the pale vellowish and dell belly, and its skin is 
used for the nomad's milk-bottles. 
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3. N15, 4544 (ἰόν, RV Lanp-crocopiLe), AV _CWameLEON 


ly. 


4 ποῦ, ρα δὰ (δι, EV Lizarpi καλαβώτης ; stellio), în 
the Talmud is the general term for a lizard; cp Lewysohn, 
Zood. 221. 


5. DER, Abmet ((δ., AV SnAIL; σαῦρα, Zacerta; cp Sam. 
Rashi, Kim.), RV SanD-LizarD, 50 Boch., who identifies ît with 
the Ar. 4u/asa. Probably a sand-lizard of which there are many 
species to be found in the Sinaitic peninsula, and which, from 
tl 


e fact that its feet are almost invisible, is often caîled by the 
Arabs the ‘ Sand-fish.' 


6. NOVIA, finfemetk (ἐδ., from DWI, ‘to breathe, blow,” AV 
Mole; [a]erarat; 12/52), explained as the ‘mole’ (which ill 
accords with the description în τ. 29, see Di.), or as the ‘centi 
pede' (cp Pesh.). It is very commonly taken to be the CHAME» 
LEON (7.2.); but the genuineness of che word is open to question ; 
see MOLE 2, OwL. 


7. MODE] Semamitk, reckoned among the “little things 
which are clever’ (Prov. 3028, AV SPIDER; καλαβώτης ἢ 


stetlio; \AW@300 (Pesh.),2 is rather the lizard (o RV), the 
reference being to the fact that a harmless lizard may be held 
in the hands with impunity. nvypw is the rendering of the 
Targ. Jer., for 1895 (above), and that of the Sam. for "pù. 
The mod. Gr. σαμιάμενθος is probably derived from ît (cp Del. 
Prov., ad loc.). 

The lizard, though eaten sometimes by Arabian 
tribes, was forbidden among the Jews; and a curious 
old tradition relates that Mohammed forbade it as food, 
because he thought the lizard was the offspring of an 
Israelite clan which had been transformed into reptiles 
(2588; Doughty, Ar. Des. 1 326). This has a sugges- 
tion of totemism, and that the lizard was a sacred animal 
seems to be borne out by the occurrence of the Ar. φαδῷ 
(25) as the eponym of a widespread tribe (Α΄ τ. 198), 
and also by the recollection of the important part the 
flesh, bones, and skin of the lizard have played in 
magical and medicinal preparations.3 

i A, E. S.S. A. C. 


LOAF (999, Ex 2923 etc.; DID, rK.143 eto.; 
ἄρτος, Mk. 814), See BrEAD. 


LO-AMMI (Ὁ xò, Hos. 19. See LO-RUHAMAH. 


LOAN (NUXtÌ), 15.220, The senseis unique ; see 
123. CpSAuL, 8 τ΄ 


LOCK (513), ἘΝ Cant. 55 οἷο, See Door. 


LOCKS. Five Hebrew words correspond to ‘Iock” 
{once) or ‘locks’ {of hair) in AV; but one of these 
(sammah, ns) is more correctly rendered ‘veil'in RV; 
see VEIL. 

1. Y99, 66ra", the full haîr of the head=Ass. 255t5, Nu, 65 


Ezek, dd 20. On a supposed case of the fem. plur. în Judg.52, 
see Hang, $ 3 (with note 3), and cp Welth. Ar. Zeid.(8 123. 


2. πῶς, sisttà, a forelock, Ezek. 83t. Aq. Theod. xpdo- 


πεδὸν (* fringe,” cp FiINGXS, n. 2). The mention of the forelock 
in connection with ecstatic experiences is unique. Cp Hair, $2. 


3. Nip, ξδιυκεεσέλ (common in MH and Syr.), Cant. 52114. 
Cp Cantictes, $ 15 (6), and on the form see K6. 21, p. 199. 

4. ΤΑΒ ΠΟ, m24/2545th, properly ‘ plaits, in connection with 
the long hair of Samson, Judg. 1613 19. Cp HAR, $ 2. 


LOCUST,. The biblical references to the locust are 
of much interest, though the Hebrew text may perhaps 
τ sometimes invite criticism. The species 
ΜΘ that is intended is usually supposed 
" to be the Schisfacerca peregrina, formerly 
known as Acridium peregrinum. This species, like 
all the locusts of ordinary language, belongs to the 
Orthopiera and to the family Acridiide, not to the 
Locustide, a name which has produced much con- 
fusion. The species at the present day extends from 
North-West India to the west coast of Northern Africa; 
it is the only Old-World species of the genus, all other 
forms being American. 


1 With i cp Del. ad /oc., and see Lag. Syor. 1156. 
£ The Pesh. reading is another form of 19IX ; see FERRET. 
8 Cp the Witches scene in Macbeth, Act iv. Sc. 1. 
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To illustrate the great distances that can be traversed by 
these insects it may be mentioned that in 1865 a vessel bound 
from Bordeaux to Boston was invaded by .5. pererina when 
1200 miles from the nearest land, after which for two days the 
air was full of locusts which setiled all over the ship. In 1889 
there passed over the Red Sea a swarm which was estimated to 
extend over zoco square miles, and, each locust being assumed 
to weigh τς oz., the weight of the swarm was calculated τὸ be 
42,850 millions of tons; a second and even larger swarm passed 
on the following day. That these numbers are no exaggeration 
is shown by the Govemment Reports on the destruction of 
locusts in Cyprus. ln 1881 over 1300 tons of locust eggs had 
been destroyed, but în spite of this ît was calculated that over 
5000 egg cases, each containing many eggs, were deposited in 
the island in 1883. 

The eggs are laid in the ground by means of the 
powerful ovipositor of the female, the deposition usually 
being in remote and uncultivated lands. On ieaving 
the egg the young immediately cast their skin, an 
operation repeated about the 6th, 13th, zist, 3Ist 
and zoth day. Although the wings attain their perfect 
development and the locust becomes capable of flight 
and of forming swarms only at the 6th and last moult, 
much harm may be done by the young, which hop! over 
the land in great armies devouring every blade of grass 
and every leaf of plants and shrubs (cp Joel 14 7). "The 
most striking effects, however, are caused by the swarms 
of migratory locusts {see above); these, coming out of 
a clear sky, darken the sun {Ex.10r5) and în a short 
time devour every green thing, the coming together of 
their mouth appendages even producing a perceptible 
noise as they eat their way through the country (cp Joel 
25). ‘They are therefore an apt figure for swarming 
hordes (Judg. 65 7 ra Jer. 4623 Judith 220, and cp Jerome 
on Joel 16: guid enim locustis innumerabilius et 
fortiusy quibus humana industria resistere non potest). 
Their habit of banding together led a proverb-writer to 
class them among the litile things of this earth which 
are wise (Pr. 8027), The likeness they bear to horses 
was also noticed (Joel 24 Rev. 97, and cp the Italian 
name cavaletta), also the suddenness of their disappear- 
ance. When the hot sun beats powerfully upon them, 
they literally ‘flee away, and the place is not known 
where they are'2 (Nah. 317). Fortunately the visits of 
the swarms are, as a rule, not annual, but recur only 
after a lapse of some years, though the period is 
amcertain ; the cause of the immense destruction of 
locust life which this indicates, and still more the cause 
of the sudden recrudescence of activity, are at present 
unknown, 

Locusts are frequently mentioned by the ancients as an article 
of food. They are much eaten in the East, and, when the legs 
and wings are removed and the body fried in butter or oil, are 
said to be not unpalatable. On Mt.34 see at end of article 


There are nine words in the OT taken to mean the 

locust, and although, according to the Talmud, there 

were some 8003 species in Palestine {cp 

2. Names. 1 ewysohn, Zoo. ὦ. Talm. 286 75), we 

cannot, with any degree of certainty, apportion a distinct 
species to each Hebrew word. 


1. ΠΡΊΝ, arde (prop. ‘multiplier’ ; ἀκρίς, βροῦχος [Lev. 11 22 
1K.837], ἀττέλεβος [Nah. 8177), is the usual word for locust, 
and appears to be the generic term. It is the locust of the 
Egyptian plague (Ex. 10 1-19, see Exobus ii., $ 3; ἢ,, col. 1442). 
In Judg. 65712 Jer. 46.23 Job 3920 AV renders GRASSHOPPEI 
{[w Ps. 10923, ‘Tam tossed up and down as the locust' (EV) is 
hardly correct; Καὶ. #5 gives ‘I am shaken out’ ὙΠΊΡΩΣ is 
corrupt; read +n0a8), ‘I am gathered (for removal) like locusts, 
cp Is. 334. So Che. Ps.(2; cp $ 3.] 

2. DybD, sala (ἀττάκης [BAFL]), in EV the BaLD-LOCUST 
(Lev. 11 22), cp Aram. tydb, ‘to consume,' which in the Targ. 
represents pos. Perhaps a 7ryalis with its long smooth head 
and projecting antenna îs meant. 

3. dim, λανγδὶ (Lev. 11 22); see BEETLE, 


4. 201), πάρα (ν΄ “τὸ hide, or conceal’? ἀκρίς, but in Lev, 1122 


1 Cp Job 3920 ΕΥ̓͂: ‘Hast thou made him to leap as the 
locust?”; and Is.334. [In Ecclus. 48 17 [19} the fall of snow is 
likened to the flying down of birds and to the lighting of the 
locust_ss ἀκρὶς καταλύουσα (marg. imm) invi pioer mana 

2 Thomson, ΖΒ 419. 

$ Eight of these at most could be locusts. 
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ἀφιομάχης} usually rendered Grassnorrer (cp Lev. Lo, Nu. 
18.33 Js. 4022 Kccles, 125) but in 2 Ch-7 13, ‘locust. " is 
referred to in Nu. 1833 (Gee n. 1), 15. 40-22 [also in 15. 516,1 see 
Che." Is 5807 (Πρὸ and in Pa 87 40 009,2s0e Che. Ps.) as 
an emblem of feebleness and insignificance. In Talm, 330 îs 
the generic term for locusts (cp Lewysohn, /.c.), Cp the proper 
names Hagar, Hacapaii 
5. Ὁ}, gdsdm; see PALMER-WORM. 


6. pù, pelek(Nicker'; βροῦχος; ἀκρίς în Jer.51 14 27), usually 
CankeRworm Go RY regularly) or CATERPILLER.S. Some kind 
οἵ locust is meant, or possibly a young locust. In Jer. 5127 
gélek samar (προ PS), ‘rough caterpiller’ (or ‘cankerworm ἢ, 
“ienores some Specidi Kind. "he Vg. has druehuze aculealumA 


7. Ὀφὸς, se/4522 (probably ‘tinkier,' ἐρυσίβη), may be some 
species of insect noted for its strident noise, such as, in Dt. 
28 42 (see also HornEY), the cicada, or, in Is.18 1, according to 
some (see Che. Proph. /s., ad loc.), the formidabile tsetse-fiy, 
the 'tsalisalya ' of the Gallas.5 But other views of 019 byby 
în Is. Ze. are possible. See below $ 3 and cp e.g., 8 ΟἿ, 
“Isaiah,' Heb. pp. 80 (lines 36-46), τοῦ (lines 40-46); note, also, 
AV's rendering ‘shadowing with wings, and RV's ‘the rustling 
of wings." 

8. 33, "212, gé27m (plur.), σὄδαν (collective) —i.e., ‘swarm'? 
— @xpis), usually rendered Guassnorrer (cp Nah. 8 17,8 ἢ 
2238); but in Am. 71, in AVme., ‘green worms, 

9. Dan, Aes (*consumer,' cpthe verb bpn De. 2838; ἐρυσίβη; 
and βροῦχος 2 Ch. 623), in 1 Κ΄ 837 2 Ch. 628 Ps. 7846) 1298; 
some kind of locust must be meant. 

Of the above, nos. 1-4 were classed among clean 
winged things and were allowed to be eaten (Lev. 
1121/., P; cp CLEAN, 8 11}; they are described as 
having ‘legs above their feet {rbyb bye nina), whence 
it would appear that a distinction was made between 
leaping locusts, sa/faforia, and those which run, cur- 
sorta. A similar distinction is made by the Arabs 
between the /#rés (riding) and the rd}i/ (going); cpalso 
2 Ch. 628, Desh. Zamsa pardha τοῦτ σαλδίά, In the vivid 
account of the locust plague in Joel 1 f (see JOEL ii., 
$ 5, and cp Driver's Comm.) four of the above are 
mentioned in the order 5 1 6 g (Joel 14). The fact that 
the order in 225 is different (1695) makes it improb- 
able that these words can be taken to refer to locusts 
in different stages of growth. 

‘There are a few passages which have not yet 
been discussed, In 15.181 the land ‘that sends am- 

τ bassadors by the 5εβ΄ is neither ‘the land 

3. Dificuli of the rustlings of wings' nor ‘the land 
of strident creatures with wings' (see 

above, $ 2 [8]). The most probable reading is ‘Ha 
Cush! land of the streams of Gihon’; Gihon îs the 
name of the upper, or Ethiopian, course of the Nile (see 
Haupt, 5207, ‘Isaiah’ [Heb.] 109); the right words 
have a twofold representation in the Heb. text, though 
both times in a corrupt form. The difficult clause at the 
end of Am.71, following the reference to the ‘forma- 
tion' of certain locusts, evidently needs criticism. EV 
gives, ‘and lo, it was the latter growth after the king's 
mowings,' a somewhat obscure explanation (see Mow- 
InGs). But ‘latter growth' (wp5) surely required no 
explanation. On the other hand, something more 
might well have been expected about the locusts. & 
gives καὶ ἰδοὺ βροῦχος ds ἼὙωγ ὁ βασιλεύς. The true 
reading probably is bom om ΠΞΊΝΊ ph: mam, ‘and behold 
the cankerworm, and the locust, and the palmerworm, 


1 (jy-ibp should be t'33n9. Cp Nu. 1333 where }3) should be 


DIM; the clause ἴδ a correction of the preceding one which 
contains the wrong reading ‘in ον’ eyes”; Che.] 

2 [Ὁ 5 53 and marin) should both be D'3IMI, Che.] 

3 *Caterpillar* in English îs usually restricted to the larval 
stage of the Lepidoptera, Butterflies and Moths, 

# In England palmer.worms from their ‘roughmess and rugged- 
ness’ used to be called ‘beare-worms' (Topsell, ist. gf Sergents, 
105 [1608}}. 

3 Cp also Ass. sarsars, a creature like a locust (Del. Ass. 
HW B 574). 

6 ΑΥ the great grasshoppers'; RV ‘the swarms of grass: 
hoppers.' This represents *3î1 2}} of MT. But, as We. points 


out, 21) îs probably an error which ‘333 (a collective form) is 
intended to correct. Render simply, ‘the grasshoppers.' 
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and the caterpiller’ (cp Joel 14). The sense gains 
greatly ; we also obtain a fresh point of contact between 
the Books of Amos and Joel. 

Zasil.—In two passages 4ds/ seems to have been 
corrupted into ἐδ, “shadow.” One of these (Ps. 10923), 
in an emended text, gives a striking parallel to Ν 8}. 
317; the other (Job 1828=142), to 106] 1719. The 
renderings respectively are— 
ας ‘Like caterpillers (Ὁ 0 Π2) on the fences I am taken away, 

Jam gathered (for removal) like locusts,” 
. ‘Like a blossom which appeareth and fadeth, 


Like a palm-tree (13 28, like a vine) which caterpillers have 
enten. 


Two kinds of locusts (ἘΠ and 1938) are apparently referred 
to in Ps.49rr and (1298 and dimm) in Eccius. 1415; în both 
cases according to critical emendation. | Ben Sira's fondness for 
interweaving Biblical expressions with his proverbs has helped 
in this case to the restoration of the text. 

‘The NT references to locusts (ἀκρίδες) occur in Mt. 
34 (Mk.16) Rev. 93-11. The Mt.-Mk, passage states 
that locusts formed the chief food of John the Baptist ; 
it is pointed out, however, elsewhere that there may 
here be an early misunderstanding {see HUSsKs, 4, 
ΤΟῊΝ THE BAPTIST, $ 2), The locusts of the Rev. 
passage belong to the supernatural imagery of the 
Apocalypse. Contrary to what is said in Prov. 8027 
the locusts are said to have had a king. There may, 
however, be a confusion between 3bp, ‘king,’ and πρῶ, 
‘angel,’ ABADDON [g.v.] (note ᾿Εβρᾶιστί, Rev. 911) 
being variously represented as the “king” and the 

‘angel’ of the abyss. 

See Driver's Excursus in /oe/ and Amos (Camb. Bible, 1897); 
AEneas Munro, M.D., Ze Locust Plague and its Suppression 
{1900), and, on the text of Job 1328 Ps. 49 13 109.23 and Ecclus. 
1415, Che. ‘ Biblical Difficulties, £x20s, 14 l1901], 113.7 

A. E. S., 8 1; S.4,C.,82; T.K.C.,$3. 


LOD (ὦ 1 Ch. 812. See ΓΥΌΡΑ. 


LODDEUS (Aoàaroc [B in υ. 46]), 1 Esd. 8457, RV 
= Ezra 817, IbDO [1]. 


LO-DEBAR (291; 25.947, AadaBap [BAL]; 


AaBadapr[Ainv. 4}; TITN2; 1727 AdaBap [BA]; 
Nash, [L]), a place in Gilead in which Mephibosheth, 
Jonathan's son, lay for a time, with Machir son of 
Ammiel, who also befriended David on his flight to the 
E. of Jordan. Probably the same place is meant by 
the Lidebir which Josh. 1826 places in the territory of 
Gad. Gritz has discovered the name in Am. 613, as, 
along with Karnaim, captured by Israel from Aram. 
Here MT (333 #b) and all the Versions take it as a 
common noun, ‘nothing’; and probably Amos, out of 
all the conquests of Israel E. of Jordan, chose these 
two for the possible play upon their names {see AMOS, 
$ 5). Lo-debar has not been identified ; but 7 m. E. 
of Af'kîs or Gadara, near the great road eastward, 
and on a southern branch of the WW. Samar, is a village 
Z5dar, which must have been an important site on the 
Back of the most northerly ridge of Gilead. There are 
a good spring and ancient remains with caves {Schu- 
macher, N. Aflun 101). The houses cluster on the 
steep edge of a plateau which commands a view across 
Haurîn as far N. as Hermon Strategically it is 
suitable; no other OT name has been identified 
along this ridge, which must certainly have been con- 
tested by Israel and Aram; and it is apparently on 
this N. border of Gilead that Lidebir is placed by 
Josh.1326 (cp review of Buhl, Pal in Exposifor, Dec. 
1896, p. 411). {The reading ‘Lo-debar'in 2 5.94 
has been doubted : see SAUL, $ 6, and cp MEPHIBO- 
SHETH, Wellhausen and Nowack adopt the above 
emendation of Am.6:3; Driver, however (/oe/ and 
Amos, 199), finds a difficulty in it. Cp MAHANAM.] 


G. A, 5. 
LODGE. For (1) ΠΌΝΟΙ, mizuzaa, Is.16t, sce 


Hur; and for (3) RR, /4, Ezek. 4077, RV, see CHAMBER, 9. 


For PhD, sedi», ‘lodging place' (Gen.4227, etc. RV), see 
Inn 
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LOFT (πέρι), 1 K.1719. See CHAMBER, 6. 


LOG (δ᾽: xoryAni sertarizm), Lev. 1410. 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


LOGOS. Except in the prologue to the Fourth 
Gospel (]n. 11-18) the biblical usage of Aoroc shows 
int no peculiarity ; it means a complex of 
1. Biblical ords (PHMATA), presented în the unity 
Feferences. cf a sentence or thought. ‘The entire 
gospel can be called ' the /ogos of God,' or even, simply 
the /ogos (κατ᾿ ἐξοχήν)- “568, e.g., Mt. 1319-23 Gal. 66 
2 Cor. 217 Rev. l2-9—as being ἃ declaration of the 
divine plan of salvation. 
Such passages as Jn.8 3137 Acts67 1 Cor. 1436 border upon 
poetical personification, but «lo not cross the line; neither also 
does Ps. 33 [32] 4 7, nor yet Wisd. 16 12 1815. 


See 


In Jn.1: the Logos comes before us as a person, who, 


was ‘in the beginning'--i.e., before the creation—in 
communion with God, and himself was God. The 
descripiion proceeds in τῶ. 2 f ; but the name Logos is 
used only once again—in 7. 14, 'the Logos became 
flesh'; from this point onward its place is taken by 
such names as ‘Jesus Christ," ‘the Only-begotten,' 
*the Son,' ‘the Christ." 114 makes it clear that for the 
writer the identity of the Logos with the bearer of the 
gospel, Jesus Christ, is a fact as important as it is 
indubitable; for him the redeemer is in his heavenly 
pre-existence the Logos, after his incarnation Jesus 
Christ. In 14 / it is a very difficult matter to dis- 
tinguish clearly which predicates refer to the pre-existent 
*Son,' and which to the Son in his earthiy manifestation ; 
probably the writer did not intend that a distinction 
should be made, but wishes from the outset to habituate 
his readers to thinking of the man Jesus who died 
on the cross as being one with the eternal Logos 
and so denying none of the qualities of the one to the 
other; the full Godhead of the Saviour is a pledge of 
the absolute divineness of the salvation he brings. In 
any case so much is certainly claimed for the Logos in 
14-14:—(1) An existence that transcends humanity (it 
is as incarnate that he ‘took up his abode among 
men ‘), and indeed creation itseif—the highest conceiv- 
able glory (that of the Father being excepted); (2) an 
infinite fulness of grace and truth; and (3) the most 
intimate possible relation to God, even the title of 
God not being withheld (the article, it is true, is not 
prefixed). Moreover, according to 7.3 it is through 
the Logos that the universe is created; nothing has 
come into being without his intervention, and mankind 
owe also to him the highest good they know—light 
and life. Thus from Jn.l: 7 we may define the 
Logos as a divine being, yet still sharply distinguished 
from God, so that monotheism is not directly denied — 
not equal to the Father (cp Jn. 1428), yet endowed 
with all divine powers whereby to bring to pass the 
will of God concerning the universe. 

Apart from the prologue the Logos as thus defined is not 
again named in the Fourth Gospel; in 1Jn.57 he has been 
introduced only by a late interpolation, and in α [0.11 ‘the 
Logos of Life’ admits of another interpretation than that 
demanded by the prologue. So also does ‘the Zagas of God” in 
Heb. 412, and in the mysterious announcement in Rev. 1913 
that the name of the conquering Messiah, unknown to all save 
to himself alone, is ‘the Logos of God,’ it is only the prologue 
to the gospel that renders it probable that by the expression a 
heavenly person of the highest rank îs intended. 

‘There remains the question : From what source did 

ΜΝ the conception of the Logos come into 

2. Origin of the Johannine sphere of thought? 

Johannine Je cannot have been the creation of the 

concaption. Evangelist himself, for the very order of the 

words in liec shows that he has no need τὸ 
teach that there is a Logos, but only to declare what cught to 
be believed concerning the Logos. Neithercan he have derived it 
from the OT, though the divine ‘ words" are conceived of in the 
Hebrew Scriptures as objectively existing, and as having a 


greative power i (Jo. 12 is evidentiy related to Gen. 136, cic.) 
for the Logos is nowhere a fixed member of the supernatural 


world. Nor would it at all help us to understand the genesis 


1 Che. OPs, 351. 
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of the Johannine Logos to adduce the phrase “the Memra” 
ὧδ ap) by which the Targums denote the Divine Being în 
self-manifestation, though the same hypostatising tendency 
which produced this Jewish phrase also found expression in the 
like-sounding phrase of the Fourth Gospel. 

It was from Greek philosophy that the Evangelist 
derived the expression through the medium of Philo of 
Alexandria ; but this need not be equivalent to saying 
that he was the first to put forward the connection 
between the Philonian Logos and the Jesus Christ of 
NT believers. Nor yet has he slavishly transcribed 
Philo ; rather with a free hand and with great skill has 
he borrowed and adapted from the Philonian account 
of the Logos those features which seemed serviceable 
towards the great end he had in view—the Christianising 
of the Logos conception. In spite, however, of the 
majestic originality of the verses in question (11-59 7}, 
suggestions of Philo have been traced in almost every 
word. 

Among Greek philosophers it was Heraclitus who first put 
forward the Logos—;.e., Reason—as the principle underlyin; 
the universe ; with the Stoics the Logos became the world-soui 
which shapes the world in conformity with a purpose, and is the 
uniting principle of all the rational forces which are at work in 
the world. This conception was combined by Philo with the 
Platonic doctrine of Logoi as supersensual primal images or 
patterns of visible things, and, this done, he read into the OT— 
and so also into Jewish theology—a Logos which was the 
intermediary being between the universe in its overwhelming 
manifoldness and Him who is (ὁ ὧν) God, who was ever being" 
presented in a more and more abstract way, and being relegated 
to a sphere where religion could find no stay. 

As the Wisdom of Solomon (cp also Ecclesiasticus) 
introduces wisdom as God's Ptpresentative in his relations 
with the world, and, if a few passages be left out of 
account, almost compels a personal separation of this 
wisdom from God, so does Philo, approaching the view 
of Hellenism, with the Logos, which he already in so 
many words designates as ‘Son’ and ‘Only-begotten.* 
The theological position which had gained partial 
acceptance in Palestinian Judaism also, had manifestly 
found its advocates from an early period in Christian 
circles as well; but it was the author of ihe Fourth 
Gospel who first had the skill to take it up and to give 
it unambiguous expression in the formula of the then 
current metaphysic in such a way as to make it sub- 
servient to the deepest interests of Christianity. His 
representation of Christ is not, however, to be taken as 
a mere product of his study of Philo, whether we take 
it that în his prologue he was minded merely to give by 
means of his Logos-speculation an introduction that 
should suitably appeal to his educated Gentile Christian 
readers, or whether we assume that his design was to 
set forth the ultimate conclusions he had reached as a 
constructive religious phitosopher. The church, un- 
fortunately, even so early as in the second century, 
began to give greater attention to this philosophical 
element in the gospel of ‘the divine’ (τοῦ θεολόγου) 
than to the historical features of the narrative, and the 
employment of the idea of the Logos in this manner, 
occasioned by this author, though he is not to be held 
responsible for it, became a source of danger to 
Christianity. 

See 1. M. Heinze, Die Lekve vom Logos în der grieck. 
Philosophie, 1872; J. Réville, La doctrine du Logos dans le 

rwatriòme cuangile et dans les euvres de Philon, 1881; Ad. 

farnack, ‘ Ueber das Verhaltniss des Prologs des vierten Evgl. 
zum ganzen Werk'in Ζ7᾽ ΑΓ Σ, 1892, pp. 189-231; Mist.0/ Dogna, 
ET vols. i.-iv.; H. J. Holtzmann, #/C(2 4, 1893, especially pi 
7-10, 40-46; Aal, Gesch. d. Logos-Idee, 1899; W. Baldensperger, 
Der Prolog des vierten Evangeliums, 1898; Jannaris, ‘St. 
John's Gospel and the Logos,’ 2777, Feb, 1901, pp. 13/7; cp 
also JouN, Son or ZEBEDEE, $ 31. AL 


LOIS (Awic [Ti. WH]), Timothy's (maternal) 
grandmother (2 Tim. 15). See Timorny. 


LOOKING-GLASS. AV’s rendering of MIND Ex. 
388 (mg. ‘brazen glasses’), and of "μη, Job37 18, RV MIRROR 
(2). In Is.823 jvbi is rendered ‘glass’ in AV, but ‘hand 
mirror* în RV. The meaning, however, is doubiful; see 
Merrors. In 1 Cor. 1312 ἔσοπτρον is rendered ‘glass’ by AV, 
ἘΝ Mirror, 
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LOOM ba Is. 3812 ΕΝ. See WEAVING. 


LORD. On Lorp as representing ΠῚΠ (Yahwéè) and 
on ‘Lord' as representing ‘JIN (Adonai) see NAMES, 
88 109, 119. 

‘Lord’ in OT stands for one Aramaic and eight Hebrew 
words. 

(1) ja, “adon, ‘master.’ Gen. 458 lord=ruler; Gen, 2414 27 


of the master (so EV) of a slave. ‘My lord,’ of a father, Gen. 
8135; of a husband, Gen. 1812; of a governor, Gen. 4210; of 
Moses, Nu. 11 26; of Elijah, 1 K.187. 


@) .y3, deal, “owner, cp EV Ex. 21.28, ‘the owner (542) of 


the ox'; Job 31 39, ‘the owners thereof” (î.e., of a piece of land); 


cp WRS, Red. Sem.t2i, 94. Cp BaaL, $ 1. 


(3) 21, ra6. See Rap, Rabbi. 

(4) dir, sar, Ezra 8 23. See KinG, PRINCE, 3. 

© vg, sali, 2 K.7217; cither=rpeordms (6), see ARMY, 
$ 4; CkagioT, $ 10, or a modification of rp il. Ass. $a-rii, 
‘high officer, captain.’ See EunuCcH. 

(δ) ΠΣ (σατράπαι, σατραπίαι, ἄρχοντες), only in plur., of the 
five ‘lords of the Philistines,' Josh. 133 Judg.33 15.58 11, etc. 
According to Hoffmann, a dialectic plur. of ἢ. More probably 
a corruption of 0979, a word which has elsewhere, too, under- 


gone corraption. The harmonising hand of an carly editor may 
Be assumed (Che.). 


(Ὁ) VI, gébiz, Gen. 27 20 37, of Esau. 

(8) 89, 247€, Aram. in Dan. 247 41924 523; cp the Syriac 
mariya, Lord, and 247, ‘lord ᾿ 

(9) κύριος, Mt.938 1024 1327, εἴς. (δεσπότης is rendered 
‘master’ except where it is used of God or of Christ). 

(10) ραββωνι. See Razzi. 

(11) μεγιστάν, in pi. Mk. 621, kingly associates.. In Rev. 615 
1823 ἘΝ, AV, ‘great men’ EV “great man’ in Ecclus.47, 
Heb. pube (cp Eccles. 848), 329 Heb. ‘pr, 383 Heb. Ὁ2"1) 
(mg. δ'355). 

LORD’S DAY (ἡ κυριακὴ ἡμέρα; dies dominica). We 
cannot say with certainty how far back the practice of 
marking the first day of the week by acts of worship is 
traceable. ‘This at least is probable: ‘that in the 
post-apostolie ordinance we have a continuation of 
apostolic custom ;'! but the time when the Christian 
Sunday began to be observed in Palestine, where the 
observance of the Sabbath does not seem to have been 
at first superseded by it, remains utterly obscure.? 

1 Cor. 162 bids each person, κατὰ μίαν σαββάτου 
(EV ‘on the first [day] of the week '), lay by him in 

store as he may prosper (for the 
1. NT references. ‘saints’ in Jerusalem), that no col. 
lections be made when the writer comes (1 Cor. 162). 
It is often possible and sometimes inevitable to infer from 
the practice of a later time that of an earlier. ‘This has 
been done in the present case by Zahn,5 who finds clear 
though faint traces of Sunday observance. It must not 
be overlooked, however, that the contribution of each 
one is to be laid up “by him' {παρ᾿ ἑαυτῷ), i.e., in his 
own home—not in an assembly for worship. 

This suggests an alternative explanation to that of Zahn. 
The church of Corinth consisted for the most part of poor, 
obscure people (τ Cor. 1267); possibly for many of them the 
last or the first day of the week was pay.day, the first day 
therefore, was the day on which they could most easily lay 
aside something.4 1 Cor. 16 therefore does not supply us with 


any assured facts as to an observance of Sunday in the Pauline 
churches. 


©n the other hand, the ‘ we-sections' in Acts contain 
a valuable indication. On his way to Jerusalem, Paul 
stayed at Troas seven days (Acts206), the last of which 
18 called ula τῶν σαββάτων (EV ‘the first [day] of the 
week’), the following day—Monday of our reckoning— 
being fixed for his departure (2, 7). On this last day there 


1 Weizsicker, Ap. Zeitalt.(® 549. 

2 Cp Zahn, Gesck. des Sonnfags, 179, who supposes that at 
least as early as the third decade of the second century the 
Sunday was marked by public worship at Jerusalem. 

8 Zahn, of. εἶ, 177. 

4 Before finally accepting or rejecting this conjecture, it will 
have to be considered whether weekly payments of wages were 
δυεῖν and also which day of the weeli was reckoned ἀξ its first 
in the civil life of Corinth.  Plainiy Paul is reckoning by the 
Jewish week—from Sunday to Saturday ; but Gentile astrologers 

egan the week with Saturday (Zahn, 182, 358). 
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was a ‘breaking of bread'and Paul prolonged his dis- 
course with the congregation till midnight (v. 7). Even 
here, however, we must be careful not to infer too much. 
The passage furnishes no conclusive proof that the first 
day of the week was the regular day for celebrating the 
Lord's Supper, or that a universal Christian custom is 
here referred to, We may venture to conclude, however, 
with a fair measure of probability, that the first day of 
the week was at the time the day on which the Lord's 
Supper was observed in Troas. 

ΤΣ, on the orher hand, the narrator had wished ît to be under: 
stood that the ‘breaking of bread' which he îs mentioning was 
merely ad 4oc, and in connection with the apostle's approaching 
departure, he would hardiy have expressed himself as he does. 
It is much more likely that Paul fixed Monday for his departure 
in order that he might observe the Sunday communion once 
more with his beloved brethren of Troas. This passage being 
fron the pen of an eye-witness, we are justified in regarding it 
as affording the first faint yet unmistakable trace of a setting 
apart of the first day of the week for purposes of public worship 
by Christians. 


Whether Rev.lio ought also to be cited in this 
connection depends on our exegesis of the passage, on 
which see below, $ 2. 

The younger Pliny's well-known letter to Trajan {about 
112 A.D.) does not state directly that the ‘ fixed day’ 

; among the Bithynian Christians for 

3. Tight from religious worship was Sunday, though 

* this 1 certainly probable (cp Acts207). 

Its indistinetness is compensated for by the fulness of 

the information in Justin Martyr's εἴγε 4p0/ogy (chap. 
67). written about 150 A.D.! 


The evidence given before Pliny was to the effect ‘quod 
essent soliti stato die ante lucem convenire carmenque Christo 
quasi deo dicere secum invicem, seque sacramento non in scelus 
aliquod obstringere, sed ne furta, ne latrocinia, ne adulteria 
committerent, ne fidem fallerent, ne depositum appellati abne- 
garent ; quibus peractis morem sibi discedendi fuisse rursusque 
[cogundi] ad capiendum cibum, promiscuum tamen et innoxium' 
(Plin. £29. 1096 [97], ed. Κεἰ], 307£. 

Justin Martyr's words are as follows :— And on the day called 
Sunday (τῇ τοῦ ἡλίου λεγομένῃ ἡμέρᾳ) there is an assembly 
(συνέλευσις) in one place of all who live in cities or in the 
country, and the memoirs of the apostles or the writings of the 

rophets (cp Canon, & 60) are read as long as time permits 
μέχρις ἐγχωρεῖ); then, when the reader has ceased, the 
president (ὃ προεστώς) gives his exhortation to the imitation of 
these good things (πρόκλησιν τῆς τῶν καλῶν τούτων μιμήσεως), 
Then we all stand up together and offer prayers (εὐχὰς πέμπομεν) 
and, as we before said [chap. 66), when our prayer is ended 
ζμαυσαμένων ἡμῶν τῆς εὐχήν), bread is brouglt (προσφέρεται) 
and wine and water, and the president in like manner sends up 
(ἀναπέμπει) prayers and thanksgivings according to his ability 
(ὅση δύναμις αὐτῷ and the congregation assents (ὃ λαὸς 
ἐπευφημεῖ) saying the Amen. And the participation of the 
things over which thanks have been given is to each one (ἡ 
μετάληψις ἀπὸ τῶν εὐχαριστηθέντων ἑκάστῳ, γίνεται), and 10 
those who are absent a portion is sent by the hands of the 
deacons (καὶ τοῖς οὐ παροῦσιν διὰ τῶν διακόνων πέμπεται). And 
they who are well-to-do and willing give each one as he wills, 
according to his discretion (κατὰ προαίρεσιν ἕκαστος τὴν ἑαυτοῦ 
ὃ βούλεται δίδωσι), and what is collected is deposited with the 
president, and he himself succours (ἐπικουρεῖ) the orphans and 
widows and those who are in want (λειπομένοις) through sick- 
ness or other cause, and those who are in bonds, and the 
strangers who are sojourning (τοῖς παρεπιδήμοις οὖσι ξένοις); 
and in a word he takes care of all who are in need. And we 
all have our common meeting (κοινῇ πάντες τὴν συνέλευσιν 
ποιούμεθα) on the Sunday because it is the First Day, on which 
God, having changed darkness and matter (τὸ σκότος καὶ τὴν 
ὕλην τρέψας) made the world, and Jesus Christ our Saviour on 
the same day rose from the dead. For they crucified him on 
the day before Saturday (τῇ πρὸ τῆς κρονικῆς) and on the day 
after Saturday, which is Sunday (ἥτις ἐστὶν ἡλέον ἡμέρα), having 
appeared to his apostles and disciples, he taught Tifiem] chose 
things which we have submitted to you also for your considera- 
tion.” 


Besides this passage, we have those cited in $ 2, 
which are some of them older than Justin's date, 
In the Graco-Roman world of the Empire, the day 
which was reckoned the first in the Jewish week was 
“ » called Sunday, just as the other days 
3. “Sunday. of the week were named after the other 
planets ; the nomenclature is of Babylonian origin (see 
WEEK). Sunday, too, is the name employed by two 
ancient Christian writers—in works, it is true, addressed 


1 Cp Hamnack, 7ZZ 22 [1897] 77. 
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to non-Christians!—viz, by Justin {μέ s24r.), twice, and 
by Tertullian (4204, τό, Ad nat. 113). Its naturalisa- 
tion was made easier by the consideration that the first 
day of the week was the day on which light was created; 
and, moreover, the comparison of Christ to the sun was 
felt to be apposite.? 

In the early church the name ‘First day' (of Jewish 
origin, as we have seen) and also —since the day 

n ἃ the Sa a 
4. ‘First day,’ followe« 6 abbath, or seventh day 
“Righth dass ΟΥ̓ the week— Eighth day’ is of 
1g I frequent occurrence. ‘The two names 
are often combined ; ‘ The eighth day which is also the 
first.'3 

Most characteristic of all, however, is the name ‘Lord's 

day' (ἡ κυριακὴ ἡμέρα ; also simply, ἡ κυριακή or ἡ 
Lord Κυριακὴ κυρίου). Usually5 Rev. Ἱ τὸ (ἐγενόμην 
δ. “Lord'8 , ῃ ἐν τῇ 3% is cited 
day. ν πνεύματι ἐν τῇ κυριακῇ ἡμέρᾳ) is cited as 
᾿ the earliest instance; but the presence of 
the article before κυριακῇ and the connection in which 
the phrase occurs both favour the other interpretation 
(supported by a weighty minority of scholars), accord- 
ing to which ‘the day of the Lord' here stands for ‘the 
day of Yahwè,' the day of judgment—in LXX ἡ ἡμέρα 
τοῦ κυρίου (as also in Paul; and elsewhere), called else- 
where in Rev. "the great day' (ἡ ἡμέρα ἡ μεγάλη: 617 
1614). 

The following early passages, however, are undisputed ; 
Didacke 14, κατὰ κυριακὴν δὲ κυρίον συναχθέντες κλάσατε ἄρτον i 
Ev. Pet, 35, ἐπέφωσκεν ἡ κυριακή, and ib. 50, ὄρθρου δὲ τῆς 
κυριακῆς; Ign. ad. Magnes., 91, μηκέτι σαββατίξοντες ἀλλὰ 
κατὰ κυριακὴν ζῶντες, ἐν ἢ καὶ ἡ ζωὴ ἡμῶν ἀνέτειλεν ; and the 
title of the writing of Melito of Sardîs (περὶ κυριακῆς) mentioned 
by Kusebius (ΡῈ ἵν. 262). Here ‘ Lords Day” has become a 
technical name for Sunday, The word κυριακός, however, is 
not a new coinage of the Christians {more particularly of Paul), 
25 used formerly to be supposed. It comes from the official 
language of the imperial period; frequent examples of its 
occurrence în the sense of ‘imperial’ are to be found in 
Reyptian inscriptions and papyri, and in inscriptions of Asia 

inor. 


The question as to the reason why Christians called 
the first day of the week the Lord's day is not adequately 
answered by the remark of Holtzmann” that ‘the 
expression is framed after the analogy of δεῖπνον 
κυριακόν.' The old Christian answer was that it was 
the Lord's Day as being the day of his resurrection ; 
cp Ign. ad Magn. 91, as above, Justin, 490/, 167, as 
above, and Barnabas 159: ‘Wherefore also we keep 
the cighth day with joyfulness, on which also Jesus rose 
from the dead, and, having been manifested, ascended 
into the heavens.'8 This answer has much to be said 
for it. "The Lord's day is the weekly recurring com- 
memoration of the Lord's resurrection. 

How it was that Christians came to celebrate this 
day weekly, not only yearly, has still to be explained. 
Apart from the established habit of 


hi Origin οἱ ® observing the weekly Sabbath festival, 
ΘΕῚΣ cOl®: the ancient practice of honouring 


particular days by feasts of monthly 
recurrence may very probably have contributed to this 
result. In Egypt, under Ptolemy Éuergetes, according 
to an inscription coming from the Egyptian Ptolemais,® 
the twenty-fifth day of cach month was called ‘ the king's 
day' (ἡ τοῦ βασιλέως ἡμέρα) because the twenty-fifth of 
Dios was the day ‘on which he succeeded his father on 
the throne' (ἐν ἦ παρέλαβεν τὴν βασιλείαν παρὰ τοῦ 


1 Zahn, Gesck. des Sonntags, 357. ΤῸ make a distinction as 
Zahn does in the use of the name Sunday before and after 
Constantine is to go too far. The Christian inscriptions show 
that the “pagan’ names for the days of the week were already 
current among Christians before Constantine, Cp for example 
De Rossi, 1615 (twice), and V. Schultze, Die Nafakomben, 
246, 1882. 

? Cp Justin, above ; further citations în Zahn, 357 

3 Zabin, 356% ‘Eighth day’ first in Barnabas, 158 

Cp ἡ κρονική-- dies Saturni in Justin, above, 

5 As, for example, by Harnack, Zext τς Untersuchungen, 
9267, and Zahn, 178. 

8 See Deissmann, Neue Bibelstudien, 1897, p. 44/ 

7 HC 42, 1893, p. 318. 

8 Further evidence in Zahn, 359,7 

9 Bull, de corresp. hellénigue, 21, 1897, pp. 187, 193. 
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πατρός : Decree of Canopus, 15). The Christians might 
have held the same language in speaking of the first day 
of the week with reference to Christ. 

Of like nature is the custom, widely diffused throughout the 
kingdoms of the successors of Alexander, of celebrating the 
birthday of the sovereign, not year by year only, but also month 
by month ; the existence of the custom can be clearly made out 
from recent discoveries in epigraphy, and it is implied in the 
tradition—often assailed, but manifestly quite trustworthyT—of 
2 Macc. 67, Cp Βιπτηραν. 

Like 50 many other features in the kingdoms of the 
Diadochi, these birthday customs seem to have had an 
abiding influence within the imperial period.? The word 
‘ Augustan' (Σεβαστή) as a name of a day in Asia Minor 
and Egypt is at least a reminiscence of the custom in 
question ; the name, which first became known through 
inscriptions, has been discussed by H. Usener,? and 
after him by 1. B. Lightfoot*4 and ‘Th. Mommsen.5 
According to these scholars, in Asia Minor and Egypt 
the first day of each month was called Σεβαστή. Light- 
foot regards this as at least ‘probable in itself,’ but 
finds that ‘some of the facts are still unexplained.” 
Recently K. Buresch,6 without reference to the scholars 
already mentioned, has revived an old conjecture of 
Waddington, that Σεβαστή is a day of the week, not a 
day of the month. 

For this Buresch adduces two inscriptions from Ephesus and 
Kabala, and makes reference (in the opposite method to that 
of the present article) to the analogy of the Christian κυριακή. 
To his two inscriptions we may here add the Oxyrhynchus 
papyrus, 46, dating from 100 A.D. ζέτους} y Αὐτοκράτορος καίσαρος 
Nepova Τραιανοῦ Σεβαστοῦ Τερμανικοῦ Μεχειρ ὃ Σεβαστῇ : “on 
the day of Sebaste, 4th Mechir of the third year of the . 
emperor Trajan,' 

Without venturing on a confident judgment on a very 
difficult question, we might, on the evidence before us 
conjecture that Σεβαστή in some cases denotes a definite 
day of the month (the first ὃ), and in others, as for 
example in the inscriptions from Ephesus and Kabala 
as also in the Oxyrhynchus papyrus,? a week-day—viz. 
Thursday (dies /ovis). 

If this conjecture is correct, then in the dies Zovis 
metamorphosed into a ‘day of Augustus’ we should 
have an analogy to the change of the dies Solis into 
the ‘Lord’s day.’ Asa name for ‘a day of the month 
also Σεβαστή would have a value not to be overlooked 
as an analogy for κυριακή.8 

At what date the name ‘Lord's day' arose we do 
not know. Even if we assume Rev. 1 τὸ to refer to the 
Sunday, it would be rash to conclude? that κυριακή was 
not used before the time of Domitian. 

A. Barry in Smith and Cheetham's Dick. σάν. Antig., st 
‘Lords Day’; Zockler, RE 14 428.7, Sonntag‘; ]. B. 

de Rossi, /nscr. Christ. Vrbis Rome, i. 
7. Literature. 1357-1861 (προλεγόμενα); Th. Zahn, Skizzen 

a. di Leben d. alten Kirche, 1898, pp. 161 / 
35: # | Geschichte des Sonntags vornehmlich în der alten 
Xixche, a learned and luminous essay, in which, as in the other 
works cited, references are given to the older literature of the 
subject. G. A. D. 

LORD’8 PRAYER. The Lord's Prayer is a signifi 
cant example of the scantiness and incompleteness of 

in Christian tradition. It is not to be found 

1, place in ;n the second gospel—i.e., in the oldest, 

‘08pel8. 25 most scholars are agreed—{unless there 
is a trace of it in Mk. 1125) nor in the fourth ; and the 
two gospels which contain it, refer it to different occa- 
sions, and give it in varying forms. In Mt. it stands 

1 On this custom of a monthly celebration of the birthday see 
also now E. Schùrer, zu 2 Macc.67 (monatliche Geburtstags- 
feier), Zeitschrift fur die neutest. Wissenschaft u. die Kunde 
des Urchristentuns, 2 (1901) 48/7 . 

2 The Pergamum inscription, 574 B (temp. Hadrian) expressly 
mentions a monthly birthday festival of Augustus. 

3 Bull. dell’ Inst. di Corrist. Archeologica, 1874, pp. 73.1 

4 The Agostolic Fathers, Part i.(2), 1889, 1678 25 esp. 714f1 

5 A. Max Frinkel, Die /nschriften von Pergamon, ‘95, 
2265; cp also Franke himself, #6. στα. 

6 Aus Lydien, 1898, 49/. . 

® The Editors think of the day of the Emperor"s accession. 
Their reference however to the Berlin papyrus 252 is incon- 
clusive ; see vol. 2 of the Berlin Papyri, 354. ὁ 

8 So Deissmann, Newe Bibelstudien, 45 f., with concurrence 
of A. Hilgenfeld, Ber. Philol. WockenschXift, xvili,, 1898, 1542. 

8 Harnack, Terze πὶ Untersuchungen, 92, p. 67. 
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(69-13) as part of the ‘ Sermon on the Mount’ ; accord- 
ing to Lk. (112-4) it was given by Jesus at the request of 
a disciple, ‘as he was praying in a certain place From 
the context în Lk. (1038) it has been concluded that the 
locality was near or at Bethany or near Jerusalem, more 
precisely the garden of Gethsemane,® (Not far from the 
traditional site of Gethsemane on the slope of the Mount 
of Olives stands to-day the church of the Pater-noster, 
showing in the quadrangle the Lord's Prayer engraved 
on marble tablets in thirty-two languages.) Older har- 
monists used to combine the two reports by the suggestion 
that the disciple, who, if he was one of the twelve, must 
have been acquainted with the prayer as taught on the 
former occasion, expected some fuller or more particular 
form of prayer; or supposed that he was not of the 
Twelve, but one of the Seventy{r:s τῶν μαθητῶν). Before 
this, Origen had explained the fact that in Lk, a shorter 
form îs given than on the Mount by the remark εἰκός ye 
πρὸς μὲν τὸν μαθητὴν, ἅτε δὴ ὠφελημένον, εἰρηκέναι τὸν 
κύριον τὸ ἐπιτομώτερον, πρὸς δὲ τοὺς πλείονας, δεομένους 
τρανοτέρας διδασκαλίας, τὸ σαφέστερον (De Orat. 801; 
ed. Koetschau, 2393). Modern exegesis finds in this 
difference a proof of twofold tradition, and is on the 
whole inclined to see in the place to which Lk. refers 
the prayer, the better tradition, the ‘Sermon on the 
Mount' having received a later insertion. So, e, 
Arthur Wright (Some NT Problems, 26; The Composi 
tion of the Four Gospels, 75), who insists that in Mt. it 
breaks the parallelism of the context; and Geo. Hein- 
rici? According to Baljon {Comzz, on Mt., Utrecht, 
1900}, Mt. seized the opportunity to bring the Lord's 
Prayer ‘which he found in the Logia' into the ‘ Sermon 
on the Mount,' because Jesus was speaking there of 
praying. But it is quite impossible to say anything 
definite on the source or sources from which Lk. and 
Mt. took the piece. Even the 4afax /egomenon ἐπιού- 
σιος, which is common to both texts, does not prove 
unity of source, or that Greek was the language of that 
source. Itis just as possible that Mt, had the Lord's 
Prayer before him (written or oral)in Aramaic or Hebrew, 
and gave it himself in one of these Semitic dialects, and 
that only the Greek wording of the First Gospel was in- 
fluenced by the language of the ‘Third Gospel.? 

According to Lk., the disciple asked ‘Lord, teach 
us to pray, as John also taught his disciples.' That 
the disciples of John were addicted not only to much 
fasting (Mt. 914 Mk. 218}, but to much praying,* Lk. 
alone tells us (533). To add fresh petitions on particu- 
lar subjects to received forms of prayer, is but natural 
in all times ; certain rabbis (R. Eliezer and R. Johanan) 
are specially mentioned as having done this.5 In this 
way the Baptist may have added to the prayers then in 
use among the Jews some special prayer, and may have 
taught ît his disciplos. Such an apocryphal prayer is 
found in Syriac MSS, whether also in Greek and Latin 
the present writer does not know.5 


1 M. Margoliouth, Ye Lords Prayer, pp. 7, 10, and, with 
better reasons, 7. A. Robinson, ‘On the locality in which the 
Lord's Prayer was given,” in F. H. Chase, ‘The Lord's Prayer 
in the early Church,’ 715773, 1891, pp. 123-5. 

© Die Bergpredigt (Reformations- Programm), Leipsic, 1899, 
PP; 24 34, 70,72. 

ὃ For this view cp especially Zahn, Α νεῖ, 2312; for the 
apposite view, that ἐπιούσιος was coined by Mt. or one of his 
fellow-workers, see A. Wright, 7%e Cosfel according to St. Luke, 
1900, p. τοῦ. 

4 The latter statement îs apparently questioned by Jii 
Gleichnisreden Jesu, 23. 

5 Lightf., Yor. Heér. on Mt. 6; art. ‘Schemone Esre’ in 
Hamburger, RE 2 [1883], 1098, 

ἃ The prayer ‘which John taught his disciples’ 
in the Syriac Bodleian MS, Pococke, 10: 

‘God παῖε us (or me) worthy of thy kingdom and to rejoice 

in 

God Show me the baptism of thy Son.' 

Zotenberg's catalogues of the Syriac MSS în Paris mention 
a prayer of John (whether identical with the preceding or not) 

in MS 13 [20] (after the canticle of Zacharias, Lk. 21932) and 
HA [3], among some prayers for the canonical hours (232 [5 6] in 
Syriac or Carshuni). 


91 


cher, 


reads thus 
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Not only as to the occasion but also as to the text of 

the Lord's Prayer, there is a twofold tradition. That of 

, Mt. became the form which passed into 

2. Wording. general use; that of ΓΚ. suffered altera» 
tion even in the MSS of this Gospel. 

(a) In Mt. the modern critical editions offer hardly 
any variation. The form ἐλθέτω of TR instead of 
ἐλθάτω is retained by Alford and Weiss, by Weiss also 
the article τῆς before yîs; but ἀφίεμεν of the TR is 
generally given up for ἀφήκαμεν. On the doxology, 
see the revisers’ marginal note, and the notes of ΝῊ, 
Pp. 8-10. WH gave it a place among the * Noteworthy 
Rejected Readings,' Weiss at the foot of his page. 


The critical apparatus may be supplemented by the following 
iemarks :— 

(1) In the Apostoli Constitutions the Bodl, MS misc. grac. 
204 (= Auct. T.2.4-on Îts recovery see 7ZZ, 1890, col. 207) has 
818, παραπτώματα, καθώς, omits ἀφίεμεν, and ὅτι σοῦ 
ἐστὶν ἡ βασιλεία τοῦ πατρὸς καὶ τοῦ υἱοῦ καὶ τοῦ ἁγίου πνεύματος 
γῦν καὶ ἀεὶ καὶ εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων" ἀμήν. See on this 
form of the doxology the embolism of the extant Greek liturgies 
(Brightman, 60, 446, 460). 

(e) For ἐπὶ γῆς or ἐπὶ τῆς γῆς, cp E. Miller's Textual Come 
mentary on the Gospels, 1., for Clement, Barnard (75 5 5); the 
new edition of Origen is divided : τῆς is found ii. 340 16, where 
the Lord's Prayer is quoted în full, 360 18 8638; in other passages 
fe i ἐς ‘omitted. The Curetonian Syriac has the plural for ‘thy 
wi 

(3) TheSinai codicesofthe Zvangeliarium Hierosolymitanum 
(ed. Lewis-Gibson) witness to καὶ éA0.; so does the Lewis» 
Palimpsest of syret, which breaks off after this word. I) the 
additional note of Burkitt in WH (impression of 1896), who 
refers τὸ the Syriac Acfs o/ Y%omas (ed. W. Wright, 313), 
where the Lord's Prayer is given in full from syrvî without 
doxology. That the πόρνοι of 2 (Codex Bobiensis) was so little 
acquainted with Christianity that he was able to write veni dd 
regnim tum is justly pointed out by Burkitt (Cambridge Unsi- 
versity Reporter, sth March, 1900). 

Ὁ In the Syriac MS Pococke, ro (see above [$ 1 n. 64), 
on the margin is written © ‘and our sins,’ as to be in- 


serted after ‘our debts.’ This is also the reading in the Aets ef 

Thomas, 313. 

(5) Special mention has to be made of the Didachè, which 
offers at the opening ἐν τῷ οὐρανῷ (ἐλθέτω), τὴν ὀφειλὴν ἡμῶν, 
(ἀφίεμεν), ὅτε σοῦ ἐστιν ἡ δύναμις καὶ ἡὶ δόξα εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας. On 
the word ὀφειλή, cp G. A. Deissmann, Newe Bibelstudien, 48 
(= Bible Studies, 1901), and compare, with this singular, 
the similar singwlar ‘unsere Schuld” for ‘unsere Schulden' in 
certain recensions of Luther's Catechism, and in Dutch, where 
‘Schulden” are money-debts (Baljon, Cozzz:. 94). 


(3) In Lk. the text suffered much in MSS and 
editions by assimilation to that of Mt. In TR.it differed 
from Mt. only by δίδου ἡμῖν τὸ καθ᾽ ἡμέραν, τὰς duap- 
τίας, καὶ γὰρ αὐτοὶ ἀφίεμεν παντὶ ὀφείλοντι ἡμῖν, and 
the omission of the doxology. The critical editions 
have shown that the invocation in Lk. is only πάτερ, 
and that the third and seventh petitions are totally 
absent. In the rest, there is full agreement, though 
Weiss again writes ἐλθέτω with TR. AI prefer ἀφίομεν 
to the ἀφίεμεν of the TR. 


There is one very interesting variant treated at length in 
the apparatus of WHI : ἐλθέτω τὸ ἅγιον πνεῦμά σου ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς καὶ 
καθαρισάτω ἡμᾶς. To supplement the remark of WH (repeated 
in 1896) that no other record of this singular reading is extant 
(besides the explicit testimony of Greg. Nyss., Maximus Con- 
fessor, and Tertullian), it should be noted that cod. evang, min. 

604 (700 în the list of Gregory=Egerton 2610, in the British 
Museum) has this very reading in the text of Lk. (see H. A. C. 
Hoskier, A full account and collation of the Greek Cursive 
Codex Evangelinm, 604 [1890], who gives a photographic re- 
production of the passage, and Chase, 24). Whether in che 
reading ἐφ᾽ ἡμᾶς which is added in cod. Ὁ and various forms of 
the second petition] a trace of this Marcionitic reading is 
extant, may be doubied. Marcion wrote further τὸν ἄρτον σου 
τὸν ἐπιούσιον, perhaps τὰς ἁμαρτίας instead of τὰ ὀφειλήματα 
(on the second clause there is no testimony extant), and put μὴ 
ἄφες ἡμᾶς εἰσενεχθῆναι, a dogmatic alteration, which (inde. 
pendently, it would seem) appears also in Latin in Cyprian (De 
Ὅν. ς, 25), în Latin MSS of the Gospels (see Chase, Ὁ, 62/2), 
and in several settings of the Liturgy, as ‘suffer us not to be led 
or ‘let us not be led into temptation." 


Ὁ In German, ‘zu uns komme dein Reich,’ or ‘zukomme uns 
dein Reich.’ Ta the sorcalled Bishops' Book, ‘thy kingdom 
come unto ws. 

2 See Chase, who quotes {he so-called King's Book of 1593, 
and W. H. Frere, ‘Edwardine Vernacular Services,” in /ox7%. 
TW. Studies, Jan. 1900, p. 242. 
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In a passage like the Lord's Prayer, every minute 
+ detail such as numbering and arrange- 
8 Numbering ment and even orthography deserves 
Ν careful attention. 
AITRIEEMENt. Augustine (Zrchirid. 116) remarks 
*Lucas in oratione dominica petitiones non sefter: sed 
quingue complexus est’ The number seven became 
thenceforth traditional in the Roman Catholic and the 
Lutheran Church. But the same Augustine argued : 
‘ quod ille (Mt.) in ultima posuit: δέδεγα πος a malo, iste 
(Lk.) non posuit, ut intelligeremus ad illud superius 
quod de tentatione dictum est pertinere.’ In accordance 
with this view, Origen and Chrysostom counted six 
petitions ; they are followed by the reformed churches. 
WH print the Lord's Prayer in Mt. in 2x 3 stichi, in 
Lk. without strophic arrangement. Wordsworth-White 
make, in their Latin NT, of Pater-nomen tfuum one 
stichus, of et ne inducas and sed libera two. Hetze- 
mauer's reprint of the Vulgate puts a full stop after every 
petition, therefore also: ‘zentazionem. Sed.' ἴπ the 
Greek text Weiss places a colon only after γῆς, WH 
after γῆς, σήμερον, and ἡμῶν, while Brightman (Litur- 
gies) omits all punctuations in the second half, and 
separates the first half by commas. AV, RV, and 
Prayerbook need hardly be quoted. The division and 
arrangement of WH prove the best. 

No attempt can be made here to give an exhaustive 
explanation of this ‘Breviarium totius evangelii' as 

A Tertullian styled it, or ‘Ccelestis doc- 
4 Meaning: Lina compendium,’ as Cyprian called ît. 
‘Oratio heec,' said Tertullian, ‘quantum substringitur 
verbis, tantum diffunditur sensibus." Some philological 
remarks, however, are necessary. 

(1) The exordium,—‘The abrupt πάτερ,᾽ says A. 
‘Wright (Gospel of Luke [1900], 103), ‘is softened down 
in St. Matthew by an editorial addition which in identical 
or equivalent terms occurs in Mt. 5 1645 etc. (19 times) ; 
only once in St. Mark (1125); not at all in St. Luke” 
but see Lk. 1113. ‘In the West there is evidence that 
the abruptness was eased by prefixing the original Ara- 
maic αὐδα (not asbur, ‘our father'). ‘So Rom. 815 Gal. 
46 (Mk. 1436). It is better to say that the Aramaic 
original ‘ Abba‘ was preserved even in Greek surround- 
ings, but explained by the addition of the translation è 
πατήρ (as in Mk. 541, ταλεθα through τὸ κοράσιον). 

That not only the isolated πάτερ of Lk., but also πάτερ 
ἡμῶν of Mt, can correspond to ΜΈΝ is sufficiently shown by 
Dalman, Worte Jesu, 157, though for a prayer the more 
solemn 1238: (in Hebrew), 215} (Aramaic), MIR (Galilean), 
seems t0 Dalman more probable. For the isolated πάτερ or 
è πατήρ cp Mt. 1126 Mk. 1436 Lk.2242 with Mt. 263942 Τῆς. 
(1512.1821) 28 34,46 Jn.1l 41 12277 17152124 (with 1025) or 
Clem, i. ad Cor.83: ἐὰν ἐπιστράφητε πρὸς μὲ ἐξ ὅλης τῆς 
καρδίας καὶ εἴπητε Idrep, ἐπακούσομαι ὑμῶν, the Syriac trans- 
lation has here [13 (our father). 

That the imperative forms ἁγιασθήτω and γενηθήτω 
may be used for the optative, εὐκτικῶς not strictly 
προστακτικῶς, is shown by Origen (De Or. 245, ed. 
Koetschau, 2.355 7) with reference to some remarks of 
Tatian on γενηθήτω in Gen. 13. 

Ὅπ the use of the passive aorist of this verb instead of the 
middle see Blass, Grammatik des neutestasnentlichen Grie- 
chisck, $ 20, 1). (In Gen.13 γενηθήτω of LXX gives place în 
Aquila and Longinus (de δ όιῥννεῖ) to γενέσθω, in Symimachus 
to ἔστω, in the Oracwla Sibyllina, 1,9, to γεινάσθω.) On the 
Semitic original presupposed by γενηθήτω, see below, 8 5 [4]. 

(2) ἐπιούσιος. ὙΠῸ remark of Origen,! that the word 
is not found elsewhere in Greek, is still true despite the 
recent increase of Greek literature through the newly 
discovered papyri; on its meaning, therefore, tradition 
must be heard, and the question settled, if possible, by 
philolagical reasons. 

(a) The oldest tradition seems to be that represented 
in syrt {cur., sin. and Acts of Thomas) by abn (or jpnb) 
nube, (our) constant, continual bread. 


1 The 


sage is important, and deserves study (De Oraf. 277 
= Koetsc 


au, 23667). 
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This prog is, in the Pesh. of the OT, the regular rendering for 


Heb. ὙΠ; sce especially Nu. 47, TERI onò (*continual 
bread' EV), and ît is a strange coincidence, that not only the 
Armenian version of 2 Mace. translated 18 (προεθήκαμεν τοὺς 
derovs) by the same word as in NT τὸν ἄρτον ἡμῶν τὸν 
ἐπιούσιον ἵ but also the medieval Jew, Shemtob ben Shaphrut, 
to whom is due the Hebrew translation of the Gospel of Matthew, 
published in the 16th centur Miinster and Mercier, and re. 
published in 1879 by Ad. Herbst,2 hit upon the corresponding 
Hebrew word vin, translating pia 135 pn von ποπῦ ne He 
even formed from “pn an adjective “Ion; which in biblical 
Hebrew is as unheard of as ἐπιούσιος in Greek from ἐπιοῦσα. 
T.R. Crowfoot, Osservations on . | . Cureton Syriac Frag: 
ments (1872, p. 10), and C. Taylor, Savings of the Jewish 
Fathers (1877, p. 141), seem to have had no knowledge of this 
medirval predecessor when they proposed NM 88 original for 
ἐπιούσιον. 

(3) The same tradition seems represented in the West 
by the old Latin ‘cotidianus' and the Gothic ‘ hlaif un- 
sarana thana sinzeian’ (cp the same word in 2 Cor. 1128 
= rad ἡμέραν and the adv., sinzeino for διὰ παντός, 
πάντοτε, del) and the Old German emzissigaz (Vaterunser 
of Weissenburg). 

(€) With the ‘ venientem' of the Sahidic version is to 
be compared Cyril (Luc, 265), ol μὲν εἶναί φασι τὸν 
δξοντά re καὶ δοθησόμενον κατὰ τὸν αἰῶνα τὸν μέλλοντα, 
while he himself explained : ὅτι τῆς ἐφημέρου τροφῆς 
ποιοῦνται τὴν αἴτησιν ὡς ἀκτήμονες δηλονότι" ἐπιούσιον 
τὸν αὐτάρκη διανοεῖσθαι χρή. The Coptic has crastizzze. 

(d) The Peshitta has “the bread of our reed, and is 
followed by the later Syriac translation of Polycarp and 
Thomas of Heraclea, who formed the rare adjective 


Jatas a ‘our reedy bread. The Palestinian, trans- 


lating ‘our bread of ric4ress,' took ἐπιούσιος in the 
sense of περιούσιος. 

(e) Jerome tried the word supersubstantialis, ‘sub- 
stantivus'or 'superventurus'; Victorinus, ‘ consubstan- 
tialis.' [Hence 1. B. ona in his Hebrew version of the 
Gospels (Romae, MDCLXVII1) even gives ovprdy 10n5.] 

(7) It would be of the highest importance to be 
assured of the accuracy of Jerome's repeated statement 
that the ‘Gospel of the Hebrews,' which he identified 
at times with the Semitic original of Matthew, had 
maker (np). Two views are possible. ‘The one is 
that this #44» is a translation from the Greek, resting 
on etymology ; if this be so, the explanation has no 
more value than any other. The other is that this 
màhar represents the Jewish-Christian form of prayer of 
400 A.D. (or thereabouts), which was also known about 
60-65 A.D. in Jerusalem, Kokaba, Bercea. 

For the latter view strong reasons are given, especially by 


Th.Zahn, Geschichte des Kanons, 2693 7091 Einl. 2312; for the 
former see R. H. Kepnete in A. Wrights Gospel of S. Luke, 
102. It is true, ἽΠΌ( Ὁ Ὁ) un sounds a little strange in Hebrew, 
and so indeed does the Aramaic ἽΠΌ. Ἢ NINO; but it is so 
in other languages also, and there are ; philological reasons which 
strengthen this tradition.8 

On this side of the question see Winer-Schmiedel, Gramzm. 
816 n. 23, and the literature there mentioned. Origen’s view 
that the word comes from ἐπί and οὐσία, or from ἐπί and εἶναι, 
is less likely than the other, that it îs derived from ἐπ-ιέναε, more 
especially from ἡ ἐπιοῦσα, sc. ἡμέρα, the following day. "If we 
compare James 3 τα, τῆς ἐφημέρον τροφῆς, the way of the ΕΥ̓͂ 
scems the best,—to leave ‘our daily bread ‘în the text and to re. 
mark that literally it means ‘our bread for the coming day." 

Comparing Prov. 308 «an pnò (AV ‘food convenient 
for me,' mg. ‘of my allowance' ; RV ‘ food that is need- 
ful for me mg. ‘Heb. the bread of my portion’), 
Del., Salk.-Gi., Resch translate up ond; Rénsch (like 


the Palestinian version), sinban onbi Taylor {like the old 


1 This is the origin of the statement in H-P, on 2 Macc. 18, 
‘tres codices Sergii ἄρτους ἐπιουσίους. to which Deissmann (Nene 
Bibelstudien, 4:) and Hilgenfeld (ZW7, ‘90, Ρ. 
attention. 

2 On this edition see the present writer's review, Lif. Central: 
Blatt, 1880, no. 11. 

3 See also Jerome's Comm. on Mt.6 (Vallarsi, 7 34), the Amec- 
dota Maredsolana, ed. Morin, III. 2 (1896) 262, where the most 
definite statement occurs :—‘In Hebraico evangelio secundum 
Mattheum ita habet: Panem nostrum crastrszoe da nobis 


hodie.” 


157) called 
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Syriac and Shemtob), ann ΚΌΠΡΟΥ von und. Arnold 
Meyer (Mfuttersprache Jesu, 1896) thinks of Aramaic 
nba, ‘sufficient.’  Chase’s conclusion is that the original 
may simply have been ' Give us our (or 'the') bread of 
the day.'  M. Schulize (Gramm. der aram. Mutter- 
sprache Jesu, 1899, $ 113) gives Zafma di sork-dna and 
1a9%g is given by ‘the last reviser of the last version of 
the Hebrew NT' quoted by M. Margoliouth, wha finds 
this ‘utterly inconceivable,” proceeding ‘from a sheer 
mania for alteration.' That it refers to the needs of 
common life and must not be taken allegorically (as 
Marcion and many since his time have taken it) is now 
almost universally admitted. 

(3) πονηροῦ; malo. Whether this be masculine or 
neuter, cannot in Hebrew, Aramaic, or Syriac be decided 
from the form alone, For the Greek NT see the ex- 
haustive investigation of Chase. Shemtob translated 
w1 5on (changed in the edition of S. Miinster). There 
is an early allusion to this meaning in the Didaché 
(105), μνήσθητι, κύριε, τῆς ἐκκλησίας σου, ῥύσασθαι αὐτὴν 
ἀπὸ παντὸς πονηροῦ. The Ethiopic, too (see Bright- 
man, Zifurgies, 234), has ‘Deliver us and rescue us 
from all evil’ The same combination of the two verbs 


by which in the Peshitta ῥῦσαι is rendered (Mt.) 6039 
and (Lk.) }.9, is found in the Nestorian Liturgy 


(Brightman, 296), ‘Save and deliver us from he 
evil one and his hosts." Taylor {Sayings, 142 77) 
writes ‘The original form of the petition can scarcely 
have been yi jo n>sm'; but may it not have been 
gar 190 vium? Οἱ the ΜῈ ns or gna‘, see Taylor's 
note. It seems on the whole the most probable view 
to take it as masculine. The Arabic text published by 
Mrs. M. Ὁ. Gibson (Studia Sinaitica, 7 14, 
‘from the Satan’ and adds κύριε after ‘temptation'; cp 
on the latter addition, Brightman, Liturgies, 469, l 54. 

(4) For the doxology, cp not only 1 Ch. 2911, but 
also Dan. 237 1 Esd. 43840 and the Prayer of Manas- 
seh (end). The earliest quotations are in Polycarp, ad 
Philipp. 6 and 7. 

In former times Grotius (especially), and, later, 
Wetstein expressed the view that the Lord's Prayer was 
a combination of Jewish prayers ‘ex 
è % formulis —Hebraeorum concinnata.’ 

with Jewifh Orners went further, and maintained 

&YeIS. that the Lord's Prayer consisted of the 
beginnings of prayers, singled out by Jesus as suitable 
for his followers. Still more extravagant statements, as 
that Jesus had gathered the Lord's Prayer out of the 
Zendavesta, need not detain us {see PRE! 4768). On 
the other hand, Dr. M. Margoliouth in 1876 endeavoured 
to show that the Jewish Liturgy never contained any- 
thing so glorious, so august, and so comprehensive. 
His work, entitled Te Lords Prayer no Adaptation 
of existing Jewish Prayers, is, however, rather rbetorical 
than historical and critical in character. The truth is 
that we may say of the Lord's Prayer—applying what 
Theodore Zahn lately wrote (Forsc&urgen, 6 [1900] 153) 
of the teaching of Jesus as a whole—that Jesus uttered 
things which were said almost literally by Jewish teachers 
before and after him, On the other hand, ‘duo si 
faciunt idem, non est idem '; and even if for the separate 
parts, words, thoughts of the Lord's Prayer parallels 
can be adduced from Jewish sources, as a whole this 
prayer remains unique, Moreover, it is difficult to be 
certain of the exact age of the parallels adduced. The 
Jewish Liturgy has had a complicated history, if we 
‘mention only the most famous pieces of it,! the S4#md, 
the Skémonéh'Esrèh, the Haddish, the Abinù Malkina, 

1 On the Sk2ma' and Skdmanzh ‘ESr24 see Schirer, GV 
82459/7.; Dalman, Worte Jesu, "9 (for literature, see p. 301); 
Hamburger (Rea/ Encyel. T 11; ‘ Abendgebet, 11; ‘ Kaddisch,' 
6037; ‘Morgengebet,’ 8027; ‘Mussafgebet, 8157; ‘Schema,* 
10877.; ‘Schemone-Esre,’ 1092 δῆ; ‘Abinu Malkenu, in Suppl. 
IL (91, pp. 1.7); Schechter, ‘Some Rabbinic Parallels to the 
NT,'in /QR, Apr. 1900, p. 429. 
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and since Christian scholars are (apart from Dalman} 
behindhand in thorough and critical study of docu 
ments (cp PRAYER), it seems best to restrict ourselves to 
some cf the most remarkable and indisputable Jewish 
parallels, 

For OT parallels see the Bible (RV) with marginal references, 
Dittmar, Vetus Testamentum in Novo (1899), and Hiihn, Die 
alttestamentlichen Citate und Reminiscenzen im Neuen Tes- 
tamente [1905] (Part II. of ‘Die Messianischen Weissagungen '). 
. (1) Exordium: πάτερ, or πάτερ ἡμῶν ὁ ἐν οὐρανοῖς. It 
is the Jewish custom t0 add opsa(g), rispa, ‘(who) is 
in heaven' to ur where it is used of God ; but in prayer, 
even among Jews the isolated 1038 is not unusual. The 
fundamental passage for the designation of God as 
Father is Ex. 422. (Cp FATHER.) 

For Shémaneh ‘Eîreh, cp 4 and 6 în both recensions (the 
Palestinian detected by Schechter among the MSS from the 
Gènizah of Cairo and published in /0X 10 [τ808], pp. 654-9; re- 
printed at the end of Dalman's Die Worte Jesu, T., 299, and, in 
the Babylonian, Dalman, 301), RARO NPI DIR HI and 
tov38 310 nb, and in the Babylonian form ap3in) 128 DID 
Where the Palestinian has ὍΝ * nen, On the ua» van 
(the prayer for New Year and Day of Atonement) see Ham- 
burger, ἀφ. Suppl. II. 1; on DEMI 28, ‘Father of mercies' 
(= Cor.13; Bérakhoth 8) and D'DIMII DR WIR Gn the prayer 
before the Shema), Hamburger, L.8. In the Kaddish ΠῚΡ 
RIDY2T Ka, for which the Kaddish de Rabbanan has N79 ‘P 
© ‘before the word of heaven and earth," and 


another recension, ΝῚ ‘8 ND, ‘the Lord of heaven and earth,’ 


Dalman, 305. In Aramaic, R'DYI) ΠΣ: occurs as introduction 
το the recital of Ex.15; see ZDAMG 54136, 


{2) ἁγιασθήτω, comp. in Sh&moneh ‘Esrth, 3, vip 
39 ἘΠ} ΜῊΝ, in the Babyl. recension with transposition 
ἘλῚΡ ἩΡΦῚ ἐλ spa and the sequel mbbm nivbaz penp 


further Bab. 18, gpg-ne 19bn 


bp for angiao siba pin 
bin. 

The divine name occurs further in Bab. 1 (γοῦν un5, ‘for his 
name's sake ') 13 "wa Dimas, ‘that trust in thy name’; i 
thy name we trust. The Aaddisk begins: mpg capo bum 
apbpa 829, ‘magnified and hallowed be his great name in the 
world; afterwards, eight more such verbs are placed together 


| referring to ‘the name of holiness, blessed be he (or it)’: mam 


sa genpi og sim bbam πῦρ ΠΣ commi son nane» 
ΚΝ, ‘blessed, praised, and beautified, and extolled, and elevated, 
and glorified, and lifted up, be the name of holiness, blessed be 
he” ‘Any benediction which is without mention of 4asiém 
(ιν mi) is no benediction at all'; b. Bèrakhoth, χοῦ. 

(3) ἐλθάτω. Any benediction {cp the preceding) 
which is without 44/224 is no benediction at all: 
Ὁ. BérAkhoth, 408, 

Shémonth 11 [Bab. adds 1330] N025 Spe why nibbi, ‘and 
be king over us (quickly)—thou alone' (opposed to [12] m5}p 
Τὰ ἢν ‘the kingdom of pride’); cp no. 14, n'e m na mobo 
ap1s, 17 (variante eng eni ab da 35003) 

Kaddish, mm35D °D, ‘may his kingdom reîgn’; but read 
with Dalman Tm, ‘may he make ît reign’; the Kaddish de- 
Rabbanan adds (in one recension, mp2), ‘in his glory,’ and 
connects it with the kingdom of his Messiah, 


(4) γενηθήτω. Whether in Hebrew npyr or "πὶ be 
the better translation, can be doubted. Shemtob, 
Del., Salk.-Gi., and Resch adopted new; M. Mar- 


goliouth preferred +», the reading of the previous Hebrew 


version which comes to us from Dr. M. 5, Alexander 
{the first Anglican Bishop of Jerusalem}, Dr. S. M'Caul, 
and Stanislaus Hoga ; the Syrian versions have x, with 
the exception of the Evangeliarium Hierosolymitanum, 
which, in accordance with its usual diction, bas ἼΣΗΝ, 
In Jewish prayers there seems to be no exact parallel; but cp 
B&rakhath, 294, where Rabbi Eliezer answers the request for 2 
short prayer by saying ‘n Syno Ὠ 5 ΦΞ msi gp: Do thy will 
in heaven above’ (Taylor, Sayings, 139, Hamburger, 1098 
n. 6), and Bérakhoth, τόδ, DiSy D'enw ἸΣΗΡΗ 5 pinbo pm 
‘May it be thy will, O Lord, our God, to make peace in the 
family above and in the family below." In Shémoneh "Esréh, 
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SP 13, uso “ny ny, ‘with those who do thy will’ and 16, 
innbit 5 149, ‘be pleased O Lord our God’; in the Babyl. re- 
cension τό mm joy dame map ron ΠΧ mam pars bapne 
In the Kaddish pompa vaynn pamis bapnn ‘may your 
prayer be accepted and may your petition be done.” 

(5) τὸν ἄρτον. No exact parallel in Jewish prayers. 
There is a petition for blessing of the year in Shémonéh 
‘Esreh 9, in HAbinèni and elsewhere, and the saying of 
R. Eliezer haggadol (circa 40-120 A.D.), ‘ Whosoever has 
ἃ bit of bread in his basket and says, What shall I eat t0- 
morrow? must be reckoned among those of little faith * 
(SUA, 488). 

Οὐ the different translations of ἐπιούσιος, see above, $ 4 (2). 

(6) καὶ ἄφες. ϑλδναδηξ 6, 35 son va van Ὁ nbo 

ws [uatm] ano, in the Baby]. recens. 16 by om [om]; 
also in Adbrnena. τὰ ὀφειλήματα (expression from 
business-life) is more =mnisin (Del., Marg.; also Shem- 
τοῦ, who renders ὀφειλέταις ἡμῶν, mam +25) than= 
πον (Salkinson-Ginsburg, Resch). 
(7) ds πειρασμόν. Shemtob, Del., jo) n; Salk.- 
Gi., Resch, spp πὸ; the reviser, rightly challenged by 
M. Margoliouth (p. 95), movb; Miinster, jipia for 
Shemtob's Ὁ. mb. 

The expression ἢ) Ὁ2 “nb το >. navam Bier occurs in the Jewish 
morning prayer (cp Bàrakhath, δαό, Margoliouth, 98, Taylor, 
142 /); but this prayer seems to betray a later origin than 
the Lord's Prayer: vb ab nivan ὉΝῚ «τ. punbo pom 
ma Sgr di pira 95 ΜΟΥ ἸΥῸ) Ὁ ΜΟῚ ap τὺ ΚΟΥ son 
PIT Is 

(8) ἀπὸ τοῦ πονηροῦ. In the prayer which Rabbi 
used to say after the usual prayer according to Bèrak- 
héth, 165, he mentions, among the evils from which he 
desires to be delivered, after τ ny nm pn 1 DIE 
3 jo n sano, also minepn jowni, ‘and from Satan the 
Destroyer’ (Taylor, x42 Δ}. 

(9) All the expressions of the Doxology occur in 
Jewish prayers m, np; 928 ib. par. 

Among early commentaries, see those of Origen (vol. îì., ed. 
by Koetschav) and Cyprian; among modern treatises that 

. of Kamphausen (1866), F. H. Chase's Te 

6. Literature. Lords Prayer in the Early Church (Texts 

and Studies, 3 [x891]), where too the litera- 

ture is duly noted, C. W. Stubbs, Ye Social Teaching of the 
Lovd's Prayer (1900). 

A portion of the Lord's Prayer, from a clay tablet of about the 
fourth century, a.p. found at Megara and now in the National 
Museum at Athens, has been published lately by R. Knopf 
(Mittheil. des Kais. Deutsch, Arch, Instituts: Athenische 


Abtheilung, xxy. 411900] 313-324). The tablet is broken, but 
ends ἀπὸ τοῦ πονηροῦ. Then follows κύριε and the monogram of 


Christ PL Eb. N. 
LORD’S SUPPER. See EUCHARIST. 


LO-RUHAMAH (MITI SÒ, $ 23, ‘unpitied'; oyK 
HAeumenW [BAQ], cp Mom) SÒ, 15. 5411), and Lo. 


AMMI (ὮΝ sb, ‘not my people’; oy Aaoc MOY 
[BAQ]), symbolical names given to Hosea's daughter 
and son, to signify that Yahwè would cease to have 
mercy upon the house of Israel, and that they were no 
more his people, nor he their God (Hos. 16-9; see 
Rom. 925 1 Pet. 210), Cp Hosea, $ 6, JEZREEL, $ 1. 
col. 2459. 

The antithesis comes at the close of the prophecy în chap. 
221 [23,2 ](1ο which probably 1 10-21 [21-s]isto be appended), 
“In that day . . . 1 will pity {"MI90M2) Lo-rubamah, and to Lo- 
ammi I will say ““Thou art my people”' (223125]) . . . ‘Say 
ye unto your brethren Ammi (my people) and to your sisters 
Ruhamah (pitied)* 21 [3]. Zech. 189 is not the only parallel. 
If ‘Ariel' in Is, 29127 should rather be ‘Jerahmeel'(cp 2 8. ὅ 68, 
where the true text, the present writer thinks, spoke of Jebusites 
and Jerahmeelites as the inhabitants of old Jerusalem), we get ἃ 
close parallel to Hosea; for 2, 248 should in this case run, ‘and 


it shall become Lo-jeralimeel£.e., “on whom God hath no pity.* 
Sce Crit. Lib. T. KG. 


LOT (0183), Josh. 186. See DIVINATION, 8 2 (iv. 
EPHoD, URIM AND THUMMIM. 
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LOT mb, Aw), a righteous man, who by the divine 
favour escaped from the catastrophe which befel the 
wicked city of Sodom (Gen. 19-29); he is 
ἀν Double riso said To ae bel τούς ton to 
* Abraham, whom he accompanied from his 
fatherland (124 £), but from whom he parted at length 
owing to disputes between their shepherds, and to have 
been allowed by his generous uncle to choose the Jordan 
valley for himself and his flocks (13 s-12); ἃ later 
tradition says that Abraham made a successful expedi- 
tion to rescue Lot who had been taken captive by 
Chedorlaomer and the allied kings (14 121416) It 
should be noticed here that the story in 12ro-zo is 
probably one of the later insertions in J; hence the 
otherwise surprising circumstance that no mention is 
made in it of Lot. The words ‘and Lot with him are 
an editorial correction (cp 0x/. /fex.). ‘The Moabites 
and Ammonites are called by two writers the b'ne Lot 
(EV ‘children of Lot'), Dt. 2919 Ps. 839[8]; a 
legendary account of their origin is given in Gen. 1930-38 
(cp ἄμμον, MoAB). 
In the latter story the progenitor of Ammon and Moab appears 


85 dwelling ‘in the cave’; or, more precisely, two parallel state 
ments are made in vv. 302 and 306, ‘he dwelt in the mountain 


(272) and “he dwelt in the cave’ (My? Hence the question 
arisés whether ‘in the cave * may not bea gloss on ‘in the moun- 
tain* (so Di.), or rather perhaps on ἼΠΞ, “in a cave,” nm being 
altered into “n to suit a change in the context. 

It would be somewhat hard to deny that the story in 
Gen, 1930-38 was interwoven with the story of the de- 
struction of Sodom by a later hand. It was not one of 
the really popular Hebrew legends, and contrasts as 
strongly with the previous honourable mention of Lot 
as the story of Noah's drunkenness (Gen. 921 7) con- 
trasts with that of the reward of his rightecusness. 

The primary Lot (Gen. 1930-38) was presumably re- 
presented as a Horite ; he is identica! with Lotan, who 

Μ $ was the eldest of the sons of Seir the 
3. Identification. ἢ το (Gen. 3620), and was himself 
the father of a son called Hori (v. 22). The secondary 
Lot (the kinsman of Abraham) may, or rather must, 
once have had another name, and very possibly (cp the 
probable supersession of ENOCH [g.v.] in the Hebrew 
Deluge-story by Noah) an error of a very early scribe 
lies at the foundation of the change. In Gen. 1127 (P) 
the father of Lot is said to have been Haran (}yx}. Now 


HARAN [g.v.] can only be explained as a variation of 
Haran (j3n), or rather Hauran (juin). See JACOB, 8 3. 
The narrative of J în its original form possibly spoke of 
Hauran as accompanying Abraham from their common 
fatherland ; juin would easily be miswritten *nn, Hori, 
and “nn be considered a synonym for Lotan, or Lot, 
the Horite. 1ι would then become natural to attach 
the story of the origin of Moab and Ammon to the 
person of the righteous survivor of Sodom and kinsman 
of Abraham. But the real ancestor, according to 
legend, of Moab and Ammon was, not Hauran the 
Hebrew, but Lot the Horite. (Of course, the story in 
Gen, 1930-38 is neither of Moabitish and Ammonitish 
nor of primitive Hebrew origin; it is an artificial 
product, except in the one point of the tracing of the 
Moabites and Ammonites to Lot the Horite, which is 
due to misunderstanding.) 
The secondary Lot is but a double of Abraham. 
Doubtless he shows differences from Abraham, which 
τσὶ mar the portrait; but these are due to 
3. Origin of the unfavourable cireumstances in which 
* ἀπε biograpber places Lot, and onìy prover 
that the narrator could not triumph over such great 
obstacles. Lot has therefore made but a slight mark 
on Hebrew literature (Dt. 2919 and Ps. 8808] are both 
late). A reference is made in Lk. 1729 32 both to Lot 
and to his wife, which remains morally effective even if 
the ‘ pillar of sali' (Gen. 1926) is an accretion on the 
original story {see Sopom). His function is to confirm 
the belief that the ancestors of the Hebrews were not 
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wild, self-seeking warriors, but men of piety and 
righteousness (cp 2 Pet.27 7). Of the character of 
the primary Lot, who alone has a right to the name, 
we have no trustworthy information. His name, how. 
ever, is significant; it comes from ‘to take a stranger 
into the family’ (Ar. date ia vii). 

Winckler supports this by a quotation from Ibn Higam (63) 
relative to a man who was belated on a certain occasion, pro- 
vided with a wife by his friend, and adopted into the friend's 
family (#/f2/2-4%); in this way he became his friend's brother. 
Applying this key to the Lot of Gen. 1930-38, and the Lotan of 
Gen. 362029, we may suppose that a pre-Edomitish tribe was 
admitted into union with the Edomites. ‘lhe name of Lotan's 
sister is Τιμνὰ {g.2.], and in 3612 Timna is the name of the 
concubine of Eliphaz, son of Esau or Edom. The cases appear 
to he analogous. On Gen. lf12 cp SODOM AND GOMORRAH, 
and on 1310, PARADISE, $ 6, end. 

Cp Wi. “ΟΝ 287 53 Stucken, Astralmythen, 81-125; 
Stade, Gesc4. 11193 Ewald, Gesch. 1.448; Holzinger and Gunkel 
on Genesis. For Jewish legends see the Midrash Ber. Rabha; 
for Mohammedan, Xordr, 15 58-75, et. τι κι΄. 


LOTAN (IBID; λωτὰν [BADELI]}, one οἵ the sons 
of Seir, £e., a Horite clan, Gen, 36202229; 1 Ch. 138 
See ΕΡΟΜ, $ 3, col. 1183; LoT. 


LOTHASUBUS {Aw@acoyBoc [BA], etc.), 1 Esd. 
944 Ξ Νεῇ. 84, HASHBADANA. 


LOTS, FEAST OF. See Purim. 


LOTUS TREES bey). mentioned in Job 4021 f, 
ἘΝ, as a favourite covert of the BEHEMOTH or Hippo- 
POTAMUS (AV ‘shady trees’; cp Ges. es; manto 
Aatta ÀenÀpa and AenÀpa meraha [BNA]). Ἐν 
rendering is doubtless correct. The cognate Arabic 
dall is the dém-tree, a thorny shrub, sometimes attaining 
considerabile height, a wild species of the sid» (R4amnzs 
spina Christi [Linn.], cp Lane, sv. del, sidr). This 
prickly lotus {according to Volck, the Z. si/vestris) is the 
I. Zizyphus, a native of N. Africa and S. Europe, and 
is to be kept distinct from the water-lilies, L. Nymphea 
{of Egypt) and 4. Nelumbo (οἵ India and China}, which 
repeatedly occur as a w0/# in Egyptian and oriental 
mythology and art.® See Wetz. ap. Del, ad loc. 

NM 


LOVE-APPLE (%199), Gen. 3014 Εν πᾶ, EV Man. 
DRAKES [7.v.]. Cp ISSACHAR, 8 2. 

LOVE FEASTS (ararai), Jude τ, τὰ ΕΝ; AV 
*feasts of charity.' See EUCIARIST, $ 3. 


LOVINGKINDNESS (DM, δέει), a characteristic 
term of OT religion, applicable both to Yahwè and to 
man. This rendering of ἀάνεαά may be 
inadequate, but is certainly preferable 


1. Rendering. 


to ‘mercy’ (or ‘mercies,' which alternates with it in 
EV). ‘Mercy’ is an inheritance from the Wyrcliftite 
Bible; Vg. gives misericordia, and (δ ἔλεος, ἐλεημοσύνη, 


ἐλεήμων {hut also nine times δικαιοσύνη, and once 
δίκαιος). It might have been better to limit the use of 
‘mercy’ to the phrase ‘have mercy' (‘uin), Ps. 4r[2] 
62[3] 913[14], ete. Other renderings of φόνεα in EV 
are "favour' (Esth. 2:7 Job 1012), ‘goodness’ (Hos. 64). 
The root meaning may be ‘mildness’ (so Ges.(19), but, 
in actual use, £65ed îs not siere ' mildness’ or ‘gentle- 
ness.' A few classical passages from the OT will prove 
this statement. 

1, 15.156, ‘For ye showed | gretterto Zindness to the chil- 


2. References. ‘Mayest thou show. loving 
Rindess to thy servant, because into a bond 
sanctioned by Yahwè thou hast brought thy servant.' 

1 5. 2074, ‘And shou!d 1 be yet alive, mayest thou show 
mé the doninphinidriose of Vahwè (cp 2 5. 93). Butshould 1 die, 
mayest thou not withdraw thy compassion from my house for 
ever. 

4. 25,15 20, ‘Return and take thy brethren with thee, and 
may Yahwè show thee /owingkindness and faithfulness.' 


1 On the Syr. equiv. Ju, βάτος, cp Low, P#anz. ογς 

3 Found also upon a Jewish intaglio, e, Perret-Chipiez, 
Art in Pheenicia, 2.246, fig. 175. 

3 We follow H. P, Smith. 
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τ 51 LS 2031, ‘The kings of the house of Israel are ἀνε 
ings. 

6. Hos.41, ‘Hear the word of Yahwè, ye sons of Israel, for 
Yahwè has a quarrel with the inhabitants of the land, because 
there is no trustworthiness, no brotkerly kRindness, no know- 
ledge of God in be land, 

7. Hos. 646, ‘ What shall I do to thee, O Ephraim? what 
shalî I do to thee, O Israel?1 Your /oya/ affection was like 
morning clouds, and like the night-mist which early disappears. 

For /oval affection do I desire, not sacrifice ; and the 
kiiowledge of God more than bumnt offerings.' 

8. Hos.111-4a, ‘When Israel was young I began to love 
him; from (the time that he was in) Egypt, 1 called him my 
son. As soon as I called them, they went from me ; they sacri. 
fice to the Baals, they cause smoke to rise to the images. It 
was I that guided Ephraim, I took him on mine arms; but 
they—they discerned not that 1 had redeemed them. ’ The 
lovinghinduess of God 1 extended to them; 1 gave much love. '2 

9. Mic. 62, ‘God has told thee what is good ; and what does 
Yabuè require of thee except to do jusily, t0 love Srofkerty 
kindness, and το celebrate the works of Yahwè?" 

to. Jer.2>, ‘I remember in thy behalî the Lora! affection οἵ 
thy ySuth, the love of thy bridal state." 

17. Dt. 7 12, ‘Because ye obey these judgments . . . Vahwè 
thy God ‘will carry out for thee the covenant and the doving- 
4indness which he swore to thy fathers. 

12. Is. 5410, ‘My dovingkindness shall not depart from thee, 
nor shall my covenant of peace remove," 

τ. Ps. 2510, ‘All the paths of Vahwè are /ovingdinduess (so 
Ἐν) and, faithfulness τὸ those that observe his covenant and his 
statutes. 

4. Job 1012, ‘Favour4 and /ovinghindness thou hast prac. 
riseli rowarde me, and thy care has watched over my breath.” 

In all these passages it is not mere ‘ mildness' that 
is meant, but active kindness, and not necessarily that 

ταφάς form of active kindness which Portia 
3. Applications. catjs ὁ mercy,' but, when men solely 
are concerned, any form of helpfulness. It is în fact 
the φιλαδελφία of the NT, which means a helpfulness 
born of sympathy.® Sympathy in the ancient world 
was narrow in its range. It existed, properly speaking, 
only among those who were natural or reputed kinsmen, 
Israelitish prophets and legislators sought to widen it; 
but the task was hard. Certainly it was a bola act on 
the part of the servants of Bentiadad (see 5) to appeal 
to the #ésed of an Israelitish king. The earlier Israelitish 
kings, however, were, by comparison with other kings, 
distinguished by their 4ésed ; it is a gratifying proof of 
the reality of the higher religion in Israel. —Ahab 
responds to the appeal, and recognises Benhadad as a 
‘brother. Perhaps, however, he would not have re. 
sponded thus to the appeal of a Hittite; the Ara- 
means and the Israelites had, after all, some degree 
of kinship. In this case the ‘merciful’ of EV is not 
misleading ; but even EV does not say that the Kenites 
‘showed mercy' to the children of Israel; it was a 
sense of kinship that animated them, and their ser- 
vices were not such as could be called deeds of mercy. 
In (2) and (3) Jonathan appeals to the real though 
adoptive brotherhood which united him to David. In 
(4), if historical, David shows his generosity of peeling; 
Ittai, whom he addresses, is ‘a forcigner and an exile' 
but he has fought by David's side and caten his bread i Β 
he is a brother, and receives an Israelite's blessing. 
(6) and (9) should be grouped. Hosca complains that 
the social feeling (Adse4) which once distinguished Israel 
has disappeared; a nameless prophet of a later day 
makes the cultivation of this feeling one of the three 
duties of an Israelite. (7) and (8) must also be taken 
together. From the latter we see what the ‘loving- 
kindness of God’ is; it is neither more nor less than 
paternal affection. ‘Hosca has nothing to say of a 


1 So Wellbausen, Nowack. The text has ‘Judal.’ See 
Hosea (Boor), $ 4 
2 Readings adopted : 22. 1-3 ‘1935, Pesh., Theod. ; 


δ; 25, cp δ᾽ ona, δὲ nun. So Ruben, and. partly 
Wi. (47 Unters. 182), Wellhausen. 


ον ἢ 


DIS, Οτᾶ. Verse 4 DD ῃ 
8 Readings adopted: tub; ΠΝ ΠΕ piovm (cp Pa 
73 28), Che. 


4 Read }n (Beer). 
5 Cp συμπαθεῖς, φιλάδελφοι, 1 Pet. 38, 
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formal ‘covenant’ between Yahwè and his people; 
the only déri74 he knows of is the natural one between 
a father and his son. In return Yahwè looks for f/#a/ 
afiction : loyal himself, he expects loyalty from Israel. 
Jeremiah (see 10) has a similar conception ; it is, how- 
ever, out of the marriage relation, religiously, accord- 
ing to him, that 4/4 grows; he calls the forgiving 
husband of Israel von, ‘loyally affectionate' (EV 
* merciful’), Jer. 312. 

In (11), however, a remarkable modification of 46ed 

appears. That Vahwè from the first loved Israel D 
does not doubt ; but in order that his 
Mode a love may take effect, Israel must give 
* punctual obedience to the prescribed 
laws. 
and his loving-kindness' for Israel—i.e., will show love 
to Israel—upon a certain legal condition. Henceforih 
the same idea of the divine 444 as limited by the 
covenant dominates religious writers, and even human 
Aésed ceases to be purely spontaneous : it is still ‘active 
love’; but it is dictated, and its channels are prescribed, 
by a written code,! 

The adjective oro, Adsidim (τε ηρῃ ‘gas, Is 57: 
Ecclus. 441; see ASSIDEANS), late în use, means not 
simply ‘men of filial devotion to God and brotherly 
kindness towards their fellows,' but ‘ men who perform 
the pious deeds (n‘pn) required by the law,' and it is 
nearly=‘righteous' (cp Is. 571 (5, ἄνδρες δίκαιοι) ; see 
CLEAN, PURE, εἰς, (for & and Pesh., whose renderings 
are historically significant). Still, though this sense 
predominates, we find von used once {Ps. 431, but the 
text is doubtful) in the sense of ‘gentle,’ without any 
reference to the law, or at most, with an underlying 
reference to the ‘covenant with Noah," which the 
heathen were held responsible for neglecting? (ἐν ‘ip 
von. EV ‘against an ungodly nation'). In the last 
passage on our list (14) we find Job, in a sad re- 
trospect, referring to the elaborate provisions made 
for his creatures by the Creator as 4dsed, ‘loyal affec- 
tion." It is a sign of the strong universalistic tendency 
of the movement known as 087244 or WISDOM (g.v.). 

This tendency never ceased. Mt. 545 implies that the 
divine love is universal. Whilst some Rabbis explained pm 
nivn nme5 (Prov. 14 34)3 in the sense of Augustine’ saying 
that the virtues of the heathen are only sp/eudida vitia, the 
famous R. Johanan ὃ. Zakkai gave che charitable interpreta- 
tion, The beneficence of the heathen is (as) a sin-offering (for 
them) (8284 Satkrà, 105)4 R. Johanan flourished about 70 
4.D.; under the forms of legalism he expresses the spirit of the 
gospel; but the true spiritual kinsman of Jesus is Hosea. 

T.K.C 


LOW COUNTRY, LOWLAND. See SHEPHELAH. 


LOZON (λοζων [BA]), 1 Esd. 533= Ezra 2 56, 
DARKON. 


LUBIM (ab; D:Ib in Dan. [so Baer, Ginsb.]; 
AtByec [BNAQL]; Nah. 39 2 Ch. 123 168, and Dan. 


1143(EV ‘Lybians’)t; the singular 295 probably occurs 
in Ezek. 305; see CHuB). Everywhere, except Nah. 39 
(where read probably Lubim, with Wi. 40 1 513), 
* Lubim' probably represents ‘Libyans' (Egypt. Labu, 
Lebu); in Dan., Ze, EV actually gives ‘Libyans.' 
On the three Libyan invasions of Egypt see Maspero, 
Struggle of the Nations, 434, 461, 471 f. After the 
third invasion Egypt became ‘slowly flooded by Lib- 
yans.' They supplied the Pharaohs with a highly paid 
militia, and at length a Libyan by descent (SoSenk) 
actually ascended the throne. See EcyPT, $ 63. 


Stade, Coraill, and Ginsburg would read ‘ Lubim' for ‘Ludim* 
in Jer.469 (cp Lup, $ 2). It should be noted, however, that 


As D puts it, Yahwè will ‘keep his covenant 


1 Kraetzschmar, Die Buwndesvorstellung, 127; cp 145. 

2 See Weber, /#d. Theo!, 263. 

8 EV ‘sin is a reproach to any people,’ taking pn (with 
most critics) in che Aramaising sense of ‘disgrace.’ So Symm. 
(ὄνειδος). But &, Pesh, suggest 1DÎ, ‘diminution, which is 
very plausible (50 Grà.). 

4 See Edersheim, Mist. of#he Jewish Nation, 149-154. 
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the Assyrian inscriptions expressly refer to Lydian troops in 
the service of Egypt. Cp further, Ciue, LEHABIM, 


LUCAS(Aoykac[Ti. WH]), Philem. v. 24, RV LUKE. 


LUCIFER, AVes: and RV Dar srar (55m), the 
epithet applied to the king of Babylon who in his pride 
boasts that he will ascend to the heavens and make 
himself God's equal; his fate is to be cast down to 
Shè61 to the uttermost recesses of the pit (Is. 1412-15). 
By Jerome and other Fathers the passage was applied 
to Satan (cp Lk. 1018). 

ρα, Helel, according to the vowel.points (but cp Kanig, 
Lekrgeb. 2a 106) îs an imperative (‘howl’), so Pesh. Aq.Jer.j 
but the above rendering, which follows & (ὁ ἑωσφόρος 1 cp 
2 Pet.119, φωσφόρος), Targ. Vg. Rabb. is the only natural one; 
ît requires us to point Helal—2.e., ‘brilliant’ (so Hi. Ew. Kn. 
Di.; cp MI. 

‘The description of the doings and of the fate of 
Helal is so peculiar (note the expressions ‘son of the 
dawn,’ ‘stars of God,' ‘mount of assembly ' [see Con- 
GREGATION, MOUNT ΟΕ], ‘recesses of the north‘), 
that Gunkel (Sc459f x Ckaos, 132 7.) recognises an 
allusion to a Hebrew nature-myth, analogous to the 
Greek legend of Phaethon. The overpowering of the 
temporary brilliance of the morning-star by the rays of 
the sun is compared to a struggle between Elyon and 
the giant Hèlal. References to a mythic tradition of 
*warfare în heaven' are abundant {see DRAGON, 
LEVIATHAN, STARS, ORION). But if so, why is there 
no Babylonian equivalent of Helal? It seems better to 
read either bbmp, ‘thou famous one' {n fell out afier 
the preceding n), or, with a reference to a theory for 
which much evidence is accumulating through textual 
criticism, ὅν >» ‘Jerahmeel,' £.e., ‘Jerabmeelite op- 
pressor of Israel.' See ‘Isaiah,' 5807, Heb., 199, 
PARADISE, $ 4, OBADIAR (Book), 88 5 7 and cp Crik 
Bib. 

According to Winckler (G/224), however, Helal is the 
Arabian Hilal, ‘the new moon, and any, ‘dawn,’ in [5. 14 χὰ 
is a distortion of “ne (p pome, OrnameNTS), ‘moon.’ He 
refers to a 5, Arabian deity Sahar (amb), of whom a certain 
priest describes himself as the liegeman. Whether Sahar îs a 
deity ofthe moon or of the dawn is undecided. But are.we justi- 
fied ἴῃ isolating Is. 1412 from other passages in which «ny is, 
from the point of view of textual criticism, doubtful? The key 


which fits one lock will probably fit another of the same char- 
acter. Read, not ‘son of the morning,' but ‘child of the sun” 


(016. T.K.C. 

LUCIUS (Aoykioc [Ti.WH]). τ. Roman consul, 
contemporary with Simon the Maccabee, Antiochus 
VII. Sidetes, and Ptolemy 11. Physcon, 1 Macc. 1516 
(Aeykioc [ANV]). He is mentioned în connection 
with the embassy of NUMENIUS (g.7.) to Rome. Prob- 
ably Lucius Calpurnius Piso, who was consul with M. 
Popilius Leenas in 139 B.C. is meant. That Lucius, 
not Cneius, was the true surname of Piso has been 
shown by Ritschli. See Schiir., ist i.1267 f, and 
cp MACCABEES, FIRST, $ 9 (c). 

2. A certain Lucius joins Paul, who is writing from 
Corinth, in saluting the Christians of Rome, to whom 
therefore he seems to have been known (Rom. 1621); 
cp Romans, 88 4, ro. Along with Jason and Sosipater 
Lucius is there alluded to by Paul as his ‘kinsman’; 
evidently he was a Jew. 

The Pseudo-Hippolytus makes him bishop of Laodicea in 
Syria, as also does the Pseudo-Dorotheus, giving his name, 
however, as Λουκᾶς. In the Afostolical Constitutions (T 46) he 
is said to have been ordained bishop of Cenchrea by Paul. 

He is possibly the same as 

3. Lucius of Cyrene, one of the ‘prophets and 
teachers’ of the church in Antioch (Acts 131) who set 
apart Barnabas and Paul for the mission to the Gen- 
tiles; cp MINISTRY. He was doubtless one of those 
‘men of Cyprus and Cyrene' who, upon the dispersion 
from Jerusalem consequent on the martyrdom of 
Stephen, had come to Antioch, and there ‘spake unto 
the Greeks also, preaching the Lord Jesus,* 


1 Cp Ps. 1103 where for INDD we bave πρὸ ἑωσφόρου (5, 
ante luciferum, Vg. 
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LUD, LUDIM (#5). 1. (Aoyà [AEL]), Gen. 1022 


(Sam. 9b)=1 Ch.117 (Bom.),  Lud was the fourth son 
of Shem, according to P. Most scholars since Bochart 
have followed Josephus {4x2 i. 64), who makes Lud the 
founder (ἔκτισε) of the Lydians. A sudden spring to Asia 
Minor, however, does not seem very probable ; or was Ρ 
really entirely ignorant of the situation of Lydia? Histori- 
cally, too, there are grave objections to making Lud 
the brother of Asshur. Lydia was never conquered 
by the Assyrians in spite of the boastful assertion of 
ASur-bani-pal (Smith, 4ssu5. 65:53) that Gugu, king 
of Lud (Lud-di), ‘took the yoke of his kingdom.” Did 
P really transfer the circumstances of the Persian age 
{for Cyrus did conquer and annex Lydia) to the 
Assyrian period (cp GEOGRAPHY, $ 21)? 

It would really be less bold, when we remember the enormous 
amount of corruption among the OT proper names, to infer the 
need of textual emendation. It îs probable that σὺ (Elam) în 
Gen. 141 (see Sonom) and also pur (Aram) in Gen. 22 21 (see 
Kemuzt) have arisen out of bam (Jerahmeel), and perhaps 
stilt more probable that in Ps. 839 [88 mex (Asshur) should be 
311 (Geshur). May not these emendations be applicable in 
Οἱ a? In this case we shall do best to suppose that in 
inal text of P's list neither mb nor pia appeared, but 
bevi: (πὸ may have come from bg, and be, equally with 


038, a fragment of bapmy) Verse 22 will then run, ‘The 
sons of Shem : Geshur, and Arpachshad, and Jerahmeel, and 


ΟῚ (EV Arpachshad) will be best explained as WI? ΞῚΜ 
(Arab-Kadesh=the N. Arabian Kadesh). Butcp ArPAcHSHAD. 

The view of Lud here proposed accords with the explanation 
given elsewhere (Nimron) of Gen, 1010 7 It will then be 
natural to emend the traditional text of ὅτ. 13_£ as proposed 
under Mizram, changîng ‘Ludim’ into ᾽ΠῚ, Carmilim— 
ie, the people of Carmel (cp MaoNn). 

2. Elsewhere, where the name appears, Lud is taken 
by some to refer to the Lydians (see PUT); but perhaps 
it rather means a N, African people. 

The passages are Is. 6619 (λονὰ [BAQ], λουθ Tn], λυδοὺυς 
{Symm. in Qmg.]) Ezek. 27 10 30 5 ([but here AV LyDIA], νοι 
[BAQ]), see GrocraPAY, $ 22. 05, Lupin, the plur. form, is 
the name of a son of Mizraim (EcyrT) in Gen, 10.53 J)=1 Ch. 
11 (Kr.], pvmb [Kt.] (λουδιειμ [AL], «uv [E], Ade FA în 
3 Ch. 151, B_om.]), and recurs în Jer. 469 (Avdoe [ΒΝΑΟ], AV 
Lyptans), The singular form (Lud) occurs în Ezek. 27 τὸ 305 
Is. 66.19. 

In feremiah the Ludim appear with Egypt, Cush, and 
Put (Libya); so also in Ezek. 305; and in Isaiah with 
‘Tarshish, Put {by a probable text emendation ; Che., 
Di., Du., ete., after (5), Tubal, and Javan. We know 
nothing more. Hence the hypothesis of Stade. (De 
Pop. Javan, 5 f.= Akad, Reden [1899], 1397") that we 
have in Gen. 1013 (s0 also Del. Par. 310) and in Jer. 
469 (so also Co. and Gies.) a textual error for ἢ πη, 
LUBIM [g.7.], whilst Lud in Ezek. and Is. is the same 
as Lud in Gen. 1022, and is used loosely as a distant 
people, on account of the assonance with Phat (5) 
has some plausibility (see also WMM, μήτ, w. Ar. 115). 
See, however, above (1, end) and Pur, $ 2, and note 
Diltmann's adverse judgment on these alterations. It 
is at any rate difficult to explain Ezek. 305 in this way, 
and the motive, and also indeed the possibility, of the 
corruption of Lubim into Ludim in at least two of the 
passages are by no means clear. 

T. Κι C. (1); F. B. (2). 


LUBITE, ASCENT 0F (Mmbn nom: in Jer. 
Kt. NÎN9M), a locality in Moab mentioned between 


Zoar and Horonaim, 15. 155 (anaBacic [THE] Aoyeie 
[BNAQ0) ; Jer. 485 (errAHc@® [as if from &bp ‘to fill] 
ἀλωὼθ [BN] are [δ], δλδωθ [AQ]) — Some 
have identified it with Sarfa, N, of the Wady Kerak, 
where there are ruins described by de Saulcy. 
This, however, is premature. ‘The most probable read- 
ing of the text, the present writer thinks, is pray πον, 
‘the ascent of EGLAIM' [g.2.], the same place as that 
referred to în 15. 158; it lay near the S. border of Moab. 

What authority (if any) Eusebius had for his statement that 


the city Lueitha was situated between Areopolis and Soar (0.512) 
276, 43), we know not. Nor can we listen to the editors of the 
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CIS (196; cp/. 45. maijuin, 1891, p. 638; ZA 520977. 61497) 
when they point out the n'nHn] of Is. in a Nabatean inscription 
found in Moab. 

The words of the inscr. are immba i snmgo Some 
Lagrange and Nò., however, read, not imnnba, but inn. Right 
method, moreover, requires us to begin by examining the text of 
15.155. Such an examination discloses to us a double reading, 


mbe τον (ransposition has taken place) and nimbi niyo 
bun is of course preferable to mwby, but ΤΣ is more correct 
than mb [Jer. nbml; n, or rather ἢ", should no doubt be pr. 
Thus we get τὴν ΠΡ. See EGLATH-SHELISHIVAH. 
T.K.C 

LUKE! is named only three times in NT. According 
to Philem. 24 he was a ‘fellow-labourer' with Paul; 
1. In NT, 2gcording to Col. 414, a physician who was 

- * specially dear (ὁ ἀγαπητό) to the apostle.? 
Both letters, which according to Philem. 1 1r f Col. 
437-918 were despatched simultaneously by Paul in 
his captivity, contain a salutation from Luke to the 
recipients. Luke, however, is in neither case named 
as a fellow-prisoner with Paul; in the one case (Philem. 
23) it is EPAPHRAS, in the other (Col. 4 το) it is ARIS- 
TARCHUS who is so designated, In 2 Tim. 411 it îs said 
that ‘only Luke is with” the apostle; whether as a 
fellow-prisoner is not stated. In any case the situation, 
is quite different from that disclosed in the other two 
epistles in so far as we are here in the present instance 
informed that all the apostle's other companions have 
forsaken him. According to 1816 29, 2 Tim. also was 
written from a captivity. Even where the Epistle is not 
heid to be genuine, it is often supposed that 49-18 along 
with 419-224 are a genuine note (or two notes) written by 
the apostle, and from captivity. From what captivity— 
whether or not the same as that referred to in Col. 
and Philem. —cannot be discussed here (cp PAUL, $ 30). 

In Col, 4:0-14, a classification is made of the com- 
panions of Paul. Aristarchus, Mark, and Jesus Justus 
2, Jew or 2° grouped together as being ‘of the cir- 

Gentile, SMeiSION {ol ὄντες ἐκ περιτομῆς}; then 

" comes Epaphras with the words added, 
‘who is one of you' (ὁ ἐξ ὑμῶν), in other words a 
Gentile Christian ; finally are named Luke and Demas. 
The inference is that these two also are Gentile Christians. 
This holds good also if Aristarchus proves to be a 
Gentile Christian. According to Acts 204 be belongs 
to Thessalonica, and according to a very probabile con- 
jecture (GALATIA, $ 22) he is selected to be representa- 
tive of the essentially Gentile Christian community there 
in conveying to Jerusalem their contribution on behalf 
of the poor there. 

To the words ‘who are of the circumcision * (οἱ ὄντες 
ἐκ repirogs) in Col, 411 is added the expression ‘ these 
only are my fellow-workers unto the kingdom of God' 
(οὗτοι μόνοι συνεργοὶ εἰς τὴν βασιλείαν τοῦ θεοῦ). If 
this be taken literally Epaphras Luke, and Demas were 
no fellow-workers of Paul—as in Col, 412 Δ (Epaphras), 
Philem. 24 (Luke and Demas), they are said to have 
been. To obviate this contradiction it has been proposed 
to delete the mark of punctuation after ‘ circumcision,* 
with the supposed result of making the persons named 
{with or without Aristarchus) to be the sole fellow- 
workers of Paul who were of Jewish birth, though besides 
these there were others of Gentile origin. To delete 
the mark of punctuation, however, —whether period or 
comma,—is impossible, unless ‘these’ (οὗτοι) also be 
deleted, and this no one has ventured to do. If ‘ these” 
is left, we have a manner of expression which must, to 
say the least, be described as exceedingly careless. If 
it be borne in mind that the genuineness of the Epistle to 
the Colossians is by no means free from doubt, the ex- 
pression can even rouse a suspicion that v2. 10-14 Were 
not written by a single author at one writing, but that 
either 22. 12-14 are an addition, or that τ. 11 (with or 
without ol ὄντες ἐκ mepiroîîs) is an interpolation. At 
the same time, even where the Epistle to the Colossians 

1 On the name see $ 6. 

, 2 In Marcion's NT (Zahn, Zin/1647 2 508) the words è larade 
è ἀγαπητός were wanting ; cp 8 3. 
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is not regarded as genuine as a whole, there is a disposi- 
tion for the most part to regard the personal notices in 
47-15 asa genuine fragment; and finally it is not too 
difficult to suppose that τ΄ 11 is to be supplemented thus : 
‘these alone—that is to say among those of fewish birth 
—are fellow-workers” In any case this course is an 
easier one than that of bracketing ‘of the circumeision 
these only (ἐκ περιτομῆς οὗτοι μόνοι) so as to make 
‘ fellow-workers" (συνεργοί) the immediate continuation 
of * who are' (ol 6yres). 

Luke thus remains in any case a Gentile Christian 
unless we regard the whole passage as too insecure to 
allow of our founding anything upon it. 

The interest which Luke has for students of the NT 
turns almost entirely on the belief that he was the author 
of the Third Gospel and of Acts. 


ΣΌΝ ‘This ‘tradition,’ however, cannot be 
and Acta. traced farther back than towards the 


end of the second century {Irenceus, 
Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, and the Muratorian 
fragment) ;1 there is no sound basis for the contention 
of Zahn (2:75) that the existence of the tradition can 
also be found as early as in Marcion because that writer, 
from his aversion to the Third Gospel {which neverthe- 
less was the only one he admitted into his collection — 
with alterations it is true} omitted the expression of 
honour applied to Luke in Col. 44. In ACTS, $$ 1,9, 
15... and GospELS, $ 153, it has been shown that it is 
impossible to regard Luke with any certainty as the writer 
even of the ‘we’ sections of Acts, not to speak of the 
whole book of Acts, or of the Third Gospel. 

The assumption, however, that as an evangelist Luke 
must have been an eye-witness of the events of the 
earthly life of Jesus, and as the author 
of Acts, a companion of Paul, led 
Ferdspeicin ἢ to certain inferences. (9) From the 

fourth century onwards? he was held to 
have been one of the ‘seventy' (Lk. 101), although 
this is excluded not only by the fact of the gentile 
origin of the historical Luke but also by what the ‘Fhird 
Evangelist says of himself (12). (6) It can proceed 
only from a misunderstanding of the words {παρηκολουθη- 
κότι πᾶσιν) of Lk. 13 (cp col. 1790), as if ‘all' {πᾶσιν} 
were masculine, when Irenzeus (iîi. 11: [101] 142) with 
express citation of this text mentions Luke as having been 
a disciple of several apostles, not only of Paul (c) 
In like manner, from the fourth century  onwards 
(Lipsius, 360, 362, 367) Luke was identified with the un- 
named disciple at Emmaus (Lk. 2418); being assumed 
to be the author of the gospel, he was helieved to have 
withheld his name out of modesty. (4) T'he assumption 
that he was the author of Acts led to the further belief 
that he was the companion of Paul not only in his 
captivity, but also during his journeys, either during 
those portions only which are spoken of in the first 
person, or throughout the whole of them, In the nine- 
teenth century this also led to his being identified with 
Silas= Silvanus, because it was thought easier to attribute 
the ‘we’ portions to Silas (see ACcTS, ὃ 9). So, for 
example, van Vloten, ZW7, 1867, p. 55. 7, 1871, pp. 
431-434. The identification was thought permissible 
on the ground that /czs and silva are synonymous. 
{e) On the assumption that Luke was author of the Acts 
Clement of Alexandria® held him to be also the trans- 
lator of Paul's episile to the Hebrews, written in 
Hebrew, the linguistic character of the Greek text being 
similar to that of Acts. (7,) ‘A medical language’ was 
discovered in the Third Gospel and in Acts {so Hobart, 
1882), and also in Hebrews (so Franz Delitzsch in his 
Commentary, 1857 [ET, 1868-70], condensed în the 
introduction to the 2nd ed. of the commentary of Meyer- 

1 For all that follows, cp especialiy Lipsius, Af0%ry94. 
Apostelgeschichten, i. 2354-371, and Zahn, Zinl., ἢ 58. 

2 Earliest of all in Adamantius, Dia/. de recta fide (= contra 
Marcionistas) in Orig. ed. de la Rue, 1806 D. 


3 In the Ay2otyoses, according to Eus. ΖΑ͂ vi, 142; in the 
adumbrationes to 1 Pet. ad fin., 1007 ed. Potter. 
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Liinemann). (g) According to Zahn (8 58, 6) it 5 
possible that even the legend which represents Luke 
as a painter and attributes to him various pictures of 
the mother of Jesus (the legend is first met with in 
Theodorus Lector, Mist £cc/. 11, dating from the first 
half of the 6th cent.) may rest upon misunderstanding 
of the word (καθ-) ἱστορεῖν, which in the Byzantine period 
meant ‘to paint’ and which is used in the passage of 
Theod, Lector just cited. (4) Apart from the same 
presupposition which regarded Luke as an author, 
Origen (om. 1 in Lucam, 39336 F, ed. de la Rue}, or 
rather his unnamed predecessors, would not have identi- 
fied Luke with the anonymous ‘brother' of 2 Cor. 818 
‘whose praise ir the Gospel (i.c., în the oral preaching 
of the gospel) was spread through all the churches.' 
(ἢ) Ramsay, we may presume, apart from this presup- 
position, would hardly have extended this last theory 
still farther, so as to hold that this Luke was the full 
brother of Titus who is mentioned immediately before, 
and that he was a native of Philippi (S4 Paz/, 203, 213, 
219, 248 δ, 286, 389/., etc.). ‘There are, for instance, 
some smalì touches in Acts which Ramsay thinks he is 
able to explain by taking their author to be a native of 
Philippi. (4) On the other hand, from the uncanonical 
text of Acts 11 28 where ‘we' is used, others have sought 
to make out that Antioch in Syria is indicated as the 
home of Luke, ‘The form of the text, however, may, on 
the contrary, rest on a previously existing tradition re- 
garding Antioch {ACTS, $ 17, #2); it has no attestation 
earlier than the time of Augustine.! 

In substance the Antioch tradition is met with ata 
considerably earlier date. 

Ramsay (see above, $ 4, i) lays stress (04. cif. 389) upon the 
fact that Eusebius (Δ Κ᾽ τ΄]. 4 6), whom he regards as the earliest 

. authority for it ‘does not say that Luke was 
δ. Birthplace. an Antiochian ; he merely speaks of him as 
“being according to birth of chose from 
Antioch” (τὸ μὲν γένος ὧν τῶν ἀπ᾽ ᾿Αντιοχείας). This curions 
and awkward expression is ohvionsly chosen in order to avoid 
the statement that Luke was an Antiochian.' Eusebius was 
aware, according to Ramsay, that Luke ‘belonged to a family 
that had a connection with Antioch, namely, to a family that 
had emigrated from Philippi to Antioch. Even should this in- 
terpretation be correct it would be deprived of all its value by 
the circumstance that Eusebius himself in the Questiones 
Evangelice ad Stefhanum (of which Mai, as early as 1847, 
published fragments from a Catena of Nicetas in Nova falrum 
Bibliotheca (4x]) writes: è δὲ Λουκᾶς τὸ μὲν γένος ἀπὸ τῆς βοω- 
μένης ᾿Αντιοχείας ἣν (p. 270: ‘Luke was by birth a native of the 
renowned Antioch'). Should it be held doubtful whether the 
words just quoted ‘actualiy come from Eusebius inasmuch as 
certain statements in their vi ty are irreconcilable with che 
views of Eusebius known to us from other sources, Spîtta (Der 
Brief des Julius Africanus an Aristîdes, 1877, p. 70-73, 111) 
has rendered it probabie that they were written by Julius 
Africanusand thusas early as în the first halfof the third century. 
Of equal antiguity is the Latin prologue to the Third Gospel (in 
Wordsworth, W7 Zatixe, 1 269) which has been thoroughly di 
cussed by Corssen (Morarchiamische Prologe zu den 4 Eva; 
relienin Texte u. Untersuck, 15 1,1896); its words are: ‘Lucas 
yrus natione Antiochensis,” 

This does not, however, prove that Antioch was really 
the home of Luke. It is very questionable whether 
those of the third century were in possession of a correct 
tradition on the subject, and on the other hand it is very 
conceivable that a mere conjecture may have been 
adopted. Many critics think that there has been a 
confusion of Luke with Lucius who is mentioned in Acts 
181 as present in Antioch, He belonged, however, to 
Cyrene. 

We need not, however, question the possibility of the 
name Lucas having given rise to confusion with this 

Lucius. The termination -îs was employed 
6. Name. ὡς an abbreviation for a great variety of 
longer terminations (see NAMES, $ 86) and in Patrobas 
(Rom. 1614) we have a name which in all probability 
arose out of Patrobius. Besides Lucius, such various 
names as Lucilits, Lucillus, Lucinus, Lucinius, Lucianus, 
Lucanus, could all produce the abbreviation Lucas. In 
any case the name is of Latin origin, 

1 Since the art, Acrs was printed, Harnack also has elabor- 
ately controverted the genvineness Οἵ the reading in question 
(SFA, 1849, pp. 316-327). 
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Lucanus is given for Lucas as the name of the Evangelist in 
several MSS. of the Vetus Itala (e.g., 074 Latin Biblical Texts, 
285, etc.) Ορ᾿Απολλώνιος in D for ᾿Απολλῶς (supr. col. 262, n.). 
In C/G, ‘apart from Christian inscriptions, the name Aovds 
occurs only twice—in both cases in Egypt (34759, and Add. 
4790 k). με identification of Luke with the Lucius mentioned 
by Paul in Rom. 16 2r—an identification that is mentioned even 
by Origen (46861 DE, ed. de la Rue)—-cannot be maintained, 
Lucius having been a Jew. In the form ofthe Prologue al: 
ready mentioned, which is to be found in the Opera Zieronyrni, 
ed. Vallarsi, xi. 3, 42, there is added immediately after the name of 
Luke the expression ‘ipse consurgens.’ In the Liber integre 
tationis hebr. nominum (Vallarsi, 3.113 116; see also OSTI 14 
79 16) Jerome explains the name as meaning “ipse consurgens 
aut [sive] ipse elevans' In a Greek codex of similar contents 
(see 0517450) we read Λουκᾶς αὐτὸς ἀνιστῶν ; in a Vatican col- 
lection printed in Wiener Studien, 1895, p. 157, we find “iste 
consurgens.” Professor Nestle in a private letter to the present 
writer explains that here as in New Greek and in the Romance 
languages the accusative (Lucam) is taken as the basis and ex- 


plained as equivalent to ΠΡ 15: Thus it will be only by a mis- 


understanding that in the Serso in natali S. Luca attributed 
to Abhot Bertharius of Monte Cassino (856-884) the original 
language of the name is called Wolic. In fact in the Zonsilie 
Wrastantissimorum eccles. cathol. doctorum ab Alcuino collecte 
(Cologne, 1576, p. 9534, middle), cited by Lipsius (p. 366), the 
passage runs: * Lucas siquidem olice ; in nostra autem lingua 
interpretatur consurgens sive elevans." 
The oldest of the traditions regarding Luke that do not depend 
on the assumption of his authorship of the Third Gospel and of 
Acts is mer with in the Prologue already 
7. Other later referredto : ‘serviens deo sine crimine ; nam 


traditions.! neque uxorem umquam habens neque filios 
74 annoram obiît in Bithynia plenus spiritu 
sancto.’ The years of his life are sometimes also given as 


73, 78, 80, 83 or 84 (Lipsius, 359, 365, 367). The last-named 
figure coincides with the age of Anna (Lk. 237). As fieldsof his 
activity Achaia and Bccotia are sometimes mentioned instead 
of Bithynia; also Alexandria or Dalmatia, Gaul, Italy, and 
Macedonia or the region of the Danube. Down to the fifth 
century tradition was unanimous in attributing to him a natural 
death; the place generally named being Thebes in Breotia, but 
occasionaliy Thebes in Egypt, ot Ephesus. It was only at a 
later date that the opinion arose that he had suffered mariyrdom 
—by crucifixion on an olive tree like Andrew, and, according to 
one account, even along with that aposile at Patras in Achaia. 
This plainly rests upon the fact that in 357 his relics were 
transported along with those of Andrew to Constantinople. 
According to other accounts he was beheaded,— either in Rome, 
orin Alexandria. 


For the Gospel according to Luke, see GOSPELS, 88 
10-12, 21, 24-33: 37-43, 64, 667, 76, 80, 82, 98, 101, 107-111, 116, 
120127, 132-140, 142; 144./, 147, 153, etc., also the index col, 

LS 


1807. P.W. 5. 
LUNATIC (σεληνιδζόλενοι [Ti. WH]} This 
term occurs only twice in the NT, viz., Mt. 424 and 


1715. Therevisers deliberately rendered ‘epileptic,’ on 
the ground that a Greek medical authority of the seventh 
century expressly states that ἐπιληπτικός was the 
scientific term, and that δαιμονιζόμενοι and σεληνια- 
ζόμενοι were popular terms for the same disease. See 
passage quoted from Leo in Ermerin's Arecdota medica 


1 {Subjoined is what may be called the authorised ecclesiastical 
tradition as contained in the Breviariuz Romansre (18th Oct.), 

‘Lucas medicus Antiochensis, ut ejus scripta indicant, Graci 
sermonis non ignarus, fuit sectator Apostoli Pauli, et omnis 
peregrinationis cjus comes.  Scripsit Evangelium, de quo idem 

alus: Misimus, inquit, cum illo fratrem, cujus laus est în 
Evangelio per omnes ecclesias. Et ad Colossenses : Salutat vos 
Lucas, medicus carissimus. Et ad Timotheum}; Lucas est 
mecum solus. Aliud quoque edidit volumen egregium, quod 
titulo, Acta Apostolorum, prenotatur : cujus historia usque ad 
bienninm Roma commorantis Pauli pervenit, id est, usque ad 
quartum Neronis annum. Ex quo intelligimus, in cadem urbe 
librum esse compositum,* 

“Igitur periodos Pauli et Thecle, et totam baptizati Leonis 
fabulam, inter apocryphas scripturas computamus. Quale enim 
est, ut individuus comes Apostoli inter ceteras ejus res hoc 
solum ignoraverit ?_ Sed et Tertullianus vicinus eorum temporum 
refert Presbyterum quemdam in Asia amatorem Apostoli Pauli, 
convictum a Joanne, quod auctor esset libri, et confessum se hoc 
Pauli amore fecisse, et ob id loco excidisse, Quidam suspicantur, 
quotiescumque in ‘epistolis suis Paulus dicit, Juxta Evangelium 
meum, de Luce significare volumine.” 

‘Lucam autem non solum ab Apostolo Paulo didicisse Evan- 
ggliuem, qui cum Domino in came non fuerat, sed a ceteris 
Apostolis : quod ipse quoque in principio sui voluminis declarat, 
dicens: Sicut tradiderunt nobis, qui a principio ipsi viderunt 
et ministri fuerunt sermonis. Igitur Evangelium, sicut audierat, 
scripsit : Acta vero Apostolorum, sicut viderat ipse, composuit. 
Vixit octoginta et quatuor annos, uxorem non habens : sepultus 
est Constantinopoli : ad quam urbem vigesimo Constantin! anno 
ossa &jus cum reliquiis Andre: Apostoli translata sunt de Achaia.”] 
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by G. Marshall in Guardian, March 9, 1892. Itisa 
mistake to suppose that in Mt. 424 the σεληνιαζόμενοι 
are distinguished from the δαιμονεξόμενοι; it is plain 
from a comparison of passages that ‘lunaties' are 
mentioned as examples of the class of demoniacs, and 
‘ paralytics’ of those tormented with pain. As the 
periodicity of the attacks of epilepsy was supposed to be 
determined by the changes of the moon {see Wetstein 
in loc.), those thus afflicted were called σεληνιαζόμενοι, 
lunatic or moonstruck. Cp MADNESS. 


LUTE (53, Is. 512, ΕΝ [AV ‘viol']; and κινγρὰ 
1 Macc. 454 RV [AV ‘harp']}. See MUSIC, 88 7 


LUZ (tb, λογζὰ [BADEL]). 1. Another name of 
BETHEL [g.v.], Gen. 2819* 356 483 Josh.162 (see 
below), 1813 fudg. 123. Of these passages the oldest 
come from P; but the identification of Bethel and Luz 
must be much older than P; it is imp/lied, indeed, in Judg. 
1122-26 (v. 236 is a late gloss) Whence did Luz derive 
its name? The lexicons say, from n5, ‘an almond tree'; 
but Lagarde is probably right in rejecting this view. 
The almond scarcely grows at Betheil The rugged 
hills on the side of which BeTHEL stands may, thinks 
Lagarde (Ueders. 157/., n.**), have been likened to 
an os sacrum (nb). Winckler {G/ 265), however, 
more plausibly explains it by Ar. Zad as an appellative 
=‘asylum,’a suitable name for a sanctuary.  Accord- 
ing to him, the two oldest and most important temples 
of the land of Israel—that at Bethel and that at Dan 
were both called Luz (see LaisH) in the sense of 
‘ asylum.'? Still more probably may we take [x]n5 {cp 
€) to be shortened and corrupted from nybn, ‘strong 
(city) Whether the story has a historical basis, we 
know not. The Josephites may perhaps originally have 
been specified as the conquerors of Luz (?) in the land 


of the Hittites (?). See 2. 
In Josh.162 RV gives, ‘and it went out from Bethel to Luz,” 
which seems to distinguish Bethel from Luz.  Dillmann, Bennett, 


and others omit 15 (‘Luzah') as a gloss. Gratz, however, 
thinks, comparing τ S. 12 £, that, for bam at the end οὔτι, 1 we 
should probably read. {2} 03, and for ΘΕ ΤΙΣ we should read 
puxn'30, rendering ‘. . 1 to Beth-aven, and ἴξ went out from 
Beth.aven to Luz." τ΄ K. C. 

2. A city said to have been founded ‘in the land of 
the Hittites’ by a family which had had to migrate 
from Bethel or Luz, Judg. 126. Some suppose that 
‘ Hittites' in this phrase is used vaguely (like “ Canaan- 
ites'), or that we have here a redactional insertion re- 
ferring to a NE. Syrian empire. See HIrTITES ( 4). 
But should not ' Hittites* be ‘ Rehobothites' and ‘* Luz” 
be Hallsah (see REHOBOTH, SHECHEM, ZIKLAG}? 
There is a strong plausibility in the emendations else- 
where which support this view. There was probably a 
southern Beth-el containing the sanctuary of Halùsah, 
otherwise called Dan {where Jeroboam placed his ‘golden 
call"). Another tradition (Judg. 18)assigned the conquest 
of Laish(= Luz= Halùsah) to the Danites (cp MIcAH, 2). 


LYCAONIA (Aykaonia[Ti. WH]), twice mentioned 
in Acts 14. In. 6 Lystra and Derbe are ‘cities of 
ΜΗ Lycaonia' (πόλεις τῆς Λυκαονίας}; in 2. 

1. Position. τ the people speak ‘in the specch of 
Lycaonia” (Avkaoweori). In its original extent, Ly- 
caonia, the country of the Lycaones, was the vast, 
treeless region which like a broad band runs athwart 
the plateau constituting the interior of Asia Minor, from 
Galatia proper, the zone of undulating country on the 
northern edge of the plateau, to the offshoots of Mt. 
Taurus and the confines of Pisidia and Isauria (Cilicia 
‘Tracheia).* ‘The boundaries varied at different times. 


1 Gen. 2819 ovAappavs [A], -aovs IDE*L], -ufavovs {E}; 
bbie precedes, cp Judg.1829 Gra, 

" W. M. Miiller (45, κι Zr: 165) finds the name Luz repro- 
duced as Ru-da in the lists of Rameses II. and III. It may be 
so; but Gaza appears to be the next place (cp AP!) 627). 

5 Isauria (Isaurica ; Strabo, σαυρικὴ is the hill-country ex- 
tending from Lystra to the town Isaura, in Strabo and Ptolemy, 
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The fact that Iconium was the last city of Phrygia (Xen. 
Anab.ì. 219) gives us a fixed point on the original 
boundary, which must have fallen between Iconium and 
Lystra; consequently, the apostles, being driven out 
of Iconium, crossed the frontier from Phrygia into 
Lycaonia (Acts 146). Nevertheless, Iconium was 
generally reckoned a Lycaonian town, in defiance of 
history and local feeling. N. of Iconium, Laodiceia 
Combusta (Katakekaumene) was on the frontier, being 
reckoned to Lycaonia (Strabo, 663), so that the line 
must have run between that town and Tyriaeum. On 
the east Lake Tatta divided Lycaonia from Cappadocia ; 
and, farther south, the range called Aaradja-Dagh 
and the lake 4£ Gex/ were on the line. The frontier 
on the north and south is indeterminate. Lycaonia 
was thus largely co-extensive with the plain called 
Axylon (‘Treeless,' see above) by the Greeks, which is 
thus described by Hogarth (4 Wardering Scholar in 
the Levant, 85): 

“Cartographers write this tract a Desert, and therefore that 
term must include an undulating treeless plain which sends u, 
corn breast-high for the scratching of a Homeric plough. Fres! 
water îs found everywhere at less than twenty feet, and deep 
grass grows in the marshy hollows through which streams creep 
to the central lake." 1 

Nor is it very level, being broken by the Bor-Dagf 
and other hills. The wells which supply the drinking 
water must be very ancient (Strabo, 568). The plain 
afforded excellent pasturage for sheep, and gave op- 
portunity for making large fortunes by the trade in 
wool. It was on the Lycaonian downs that Amyntas 
grazed his 300 flocks (Strabo, ἀδ. 

Lycaonia had no history as a separate independent 
country. Until r9o B.C. it was included within the 

- Syrian (Seleucia) Empire. Αἵ some time 

2. History. rerween 189 and 133 B.c., probably 
about 160 B.C., the entire tract W. of Lake Tatta, 
southwards as far as Iconium and Lystra inclusive, was 
added as a tetrarchy to Galatia proper, making one of 
the twelve tetrarchies into which Galatia was divided 
(Plin ΗΝ 5gs). This Lycaonian tetrarchy included 
fourteen cities, of which Iconium was the chief. The 
rest of Lycaonia from Derbe eastwards to Castabala on 
Mt, Amanus, was given, in 129 B.C., to the sons of 
Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, in reward for their 
fathers loyalty (Justin, 371, Strabo, 534 7). This 
was called the Eleventl Strategia of Cappadocia 
(τὴν ἐπίκτητον, sc. στρατηγίαν, Strabo, 537). Thus 
Lycaonia fell into two parts, the ‘added tetrarchy,’ and 
the ‘Eleventà Strategia." In 64 Bc. Pompeius re- 
organised the country after the defeat of Mithradates. 

The northern part of the tetrarchy was permanently attached 
to Galatia proper and it retained îts name of ‘Added Land" 
(προσειλημμένη, Ptol. v. 410); the southern and most valuable 
part of the old tetrarchy was detached.?  Similarly, it was only 
the eastern part of the old Eleventh Strategia that was allowed 
to continue to belong to Cappadocia ; the frontier was drawn 
W. of Cybistra. The southern part of the tetrarchy, and the 
western part of the Strategia—r.c., the entire south-western 
section of Lycaonia—was attached as the Lycaonian Dioecesis 
to the Province of Cilicia. The district of Derbe and Laranda 
was administered by Antipater of Derbe under the supervision 
of the Roman governor of Cilicia, who also retained the 
right of way through eastern Lycaonia {i.e., the Cappadocian 
part of the Strategia: cp Cic. Aa Zam.1373; lb1, cut 
exercitum in Ciliciam ducerem, in finibus Lycaonie et 
Cappadocia. Id. Ad Att.v.219; Plin. ?N525). 

In 40 B.C., when Antonius regulated Asia Minor, 
the south-western portion of Lycaonia was formed into 
a kingdom for Polemon, son of Zena, a rhetorician of 
Laodiceia on the Lycus, along with Isauria (Appian, 
BC 575: cp Strabo, 569, 577). Iconium was his capital 
(Strabo, 568). In 36 B.C. the kingdom of Polemon 
was given to Amyntas, who ruled over Pisidic Phrygia 


and was partof Cilicia Tracheia. Subsequently, the name Isauria 
was extended to include all the districts of Cilicia Tracheia (see 
Rams. Mist. Geogr. of AM 450). 

1 See Murray's Handb. ἐσ AM τότ. 
hand, describes it less favourably. 

2 Phe line of demarcation passed, probably, just N. of Savatra 
or Soatra on the eastern highway. 
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and Pisidia proper : at the time Galatia proper (including, 
of course, the Added Land) was given to him.’ Antipater 
οἵ Derbe had taken advantage of the Civil Wars to make 
himself completely independent ; consequently Amyntas, 
who was a loyal agent of Rome, was allowed to destroy 
him, and to annex his territory. Lycaonia was thus, 
with the exception of the eastern part of the old Strategia, 
wholly within the realm of Amyntas ; and when Amyntas 
was slain in 25 B.C. it became part and parcel of the 
vast Province of Galatia.!  Subsequently, in 37 A.D., 
eastern Lycaonia (.e., the Cappadocian part of the old 
Eleventh Strategia), having been placed under Antiochus 
IV., king of Commagene, became known as Lycaonia 
Antiochiana (᾿Αν»τιοχιανή, sc. Xdpa—Ptol. v. 617; ΟἿ, 
10 8660). In 41 A.D. this arrangement was confirmed 
by Claudius, who also detached from Galatia the 
extreme south-eastern corner of Lycaonia—viz., Laranda 
and its territory—and transferred it to Antiochus. 

The reason for this lay în the fact that Antiochus was king of 
Cilicia Tracheiotis, and Laranda was the centre from which radi- 
ated the roads running through Tracheiotis to the coast (Rams. 
Hist. Geogr. of AM 36). Coins with the legend AYKAONON 
Were struck by Antiochus, probably at Laranda. 

This state of things lasted until 72 A.D., when Ves- 
pasian considered the Romanisation of the Tracheiotis 

"κι. Complete, and incorporated the kingdom 
8. In Paul'8 cf Antiochus in the provincial system 
(Suet. Vesp, 8). From this it is clear 
that at the time of Paul's visit (about so A.D.) Derbe 
was the frontier city of Galatia Provincia in this quarter, 
and therefore he went no farther eastwards (Acts 1421). 
It is also clear that the bulk of the Lycaonians were, 
from the Roman point of view, ‘Galatians,' men of the 
Province Galatia (Gal. 81 1 Cor. 161}; for in Paul's 
time Lycaonia, always fated to be divided, fell into 
two parts—Galatic Territory (Γαλατική χώρα, Acts 
1823) or Lycaonia Galatica,* and Antiochian Territory 
or Lycaonia Antiochiana. ‘The former, or the Roman 
part of Lycaonia, the only part in which Paul 200ràed, 
is mentioned three times in Acts—Acts 146 (where it is 
defined by the enumeration of its cities, as Paul entered 
from Phrygia Galatica), Acts 161 (defined again by the 
enumeration of the cities, as Paul entered from Lycaonia 
Antiochiana}, and Acts 1823 {defined by reference to the 
Province, as Paul entered from the non-Roman part).5 

The Lycaonians were probably the aboriginal race 

conquered by the immigrant Phrygians about the tenth 
century B.c. For their religion and char- 

+ Culture, Acter_ seo Ramsay's Mist Comm. on 
οἴ. Galatians, 197 "The cities were prob- 
ably mostly the foundations of Greek kings (especially 
of the Seleucids), which accounts, among other things, 
for the influence and numbers of the Jews therein (Acts 
1419). Lycaonia or South Galatia possessed, long before 
the advent of the Romans, some Hellenised cities on 
the great commercial route. Greek was the language 
of commerce, and these cities were foci of Graeco-Roman 
influence. The villages and rustic districts were the last 
to be Hellenised ; but those of southern Lycaonia felt the 


movement a full century before those of Galatia proper. 

The governing (Latin) race was confined to the garrison towns 
or colonies; and to the towns in general the commercial element, 
Hellenic or Jewish, would also be confined in the main. In the 
country and the remoter towns the native element survived (see 
Lvstra). Of the Lycaonian language nothing is known (for 
three inscriptions in this obscure dialect, cp Jour. of Hell 
Studies, 11 157). . 

There was thus an essential contrast between the 
society and civilisation of Lycaonia, or South Galatia, 
and the northern part of the province (î.e., Galatia 
proper). Greek civilisation did not establish itself in 
North Galatia until very late; not earlier than 150 A.D. 


1 Dio Cass. 5826: τοῦ ᾿Αμύντου τελευτήσαντος, ἣ Ταλατία μετὰ, 
τῆς Λυκαονίας Ῥωμαῖον ἄρχοντα ἔσχε. i 

Δ ‘This title is not indeed actually found as yet, but îs prove 
by the analogy of Pontus Galaticus as distinguished from 
Pontus Polemoniacus, and Pheygia Galatica (rip ὡρυγίαν καὶ 
Ταλατικὴν χώραν of Acts 166) as distinguished from Phrygia 

siana. 

3 [See, however, GALATTA, 88 9-14] 
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was it dominant even in the cities (Ramsay develops 
and proves this at great length in Zfist. Comm. on 
Galatians, 1341; cp Momms. Prov, of R. Emp. 128 f.). 

‘This phenomenon resulted from the fact that the Lycaonian 
plain was traversed by two main arteries of communication=-(1) 
the trade-route from the Euphrates to Ephesus, crossing 
Lycaonia from E. to Ἢ). by Laodiceia Combusta (Strabo, 663); 
(Ὁ from the Cilician Gates and Laranda, through Derbe, 
Iconium, and Antioch, uniting with the first-named road at 
Metropolis in Phrygia.1 

Hence the diffusion of Christianity, being strictly 
conditioned by the geographical and historical relations 
of the various districts, started from Iconium as centre 
for the whole of Lycaonia, and the ecclesiastica] system 
of Lycaonia was highly developed at an early period. 
In northern Galatia the centre was Ancyra, and the line 
along which the movement travelled was that leading 
from Bithynia through Juliopolis (Rams. Mist. Geogr. gf 
AM 197 240)—a route which came largely into 
use only when the centre of the Roman world was 
moved to the shores of the Bosphorus. See further, 
GALATIA. 

Ramsay ἴω Mist. Geogr. of AM, fass.} later, and with 
greater accuracy, in Bre” com. on Galatians, fass. 

ee for inscriptions, Sterrett in Wofff £x- 

Literature. sedition to Asia Minor. ‘These supersede, as 

regards 4ist0ry, the older travellerst—to whom 

reference should be made for descriftion. Views in Davis, 

Asiatic Turkey (pass), Coins, Brit. Mus. Cat. of Greek Coins 
—Cilicia, Lycaonia, and Isauria, 1900. W.l.wW. 

LYCIA (Aykia, Acts 275), the SW. part of Asia 
Minor between Caria and Pamphylia, where the Taurus 
range descends in masses to the sea, forming a rugged 
coast with several good harbours (Strabo, 664). ‘The 
inhabitants, who called themselves Tramele {Τερμίλαι), 
were apparently the descendants of a conquering tribe 
allied to the Greeks, which crossed the Hellespont from 
Europe and established itself among the original Semitic 
population. 

[The Lycians, though not mentioned in Gen. 10, were well 
known as a maritime people, not only to the Greeks, but also to 
the Egyptians, who called them Ruku or Lîk(WMM 45. τὸ 
Eur. 354 362). ‘They are also mentioned in one of the Amara 
Letters (28 10-12) as plundering AlaSiya (Cyprus? Crete ?).] 

In course of time the conquerors were themselves 
absorbed into the body of the conquered race, Through. 
out western Asia Minor from the very dawn of history 
development turns upon this conflict between European 
and Oriental elements (see Rams. Mist P4ryg.17f). 
A relic of the latter was the Lycian custom of tracing 
descent through the mother {Herod.1173; cp Sayce, 
Emp. of the East, 99); cp KINSHIP, $ 4. The Lycians 
were absorbed into the Persian empire after a brave 
defence. After their victory over Antiochus at Magnesia 
(190 B.c.) the Romans handed over Lycia and the 
greater part of Caria to the Rhodians ; but twenty-three 
years later independence was restored to the Lycian 
cities (Pol. 305). ‘Then followed the golden period of 
Lycian history. 

The country formed a league (τὸ Αὐκιακὸν σύστημα) of twenty 
three cities,2 organised on a federal basis (Strabo, 664); this was 
only a development of an earlier Κοινὸν τῶν Ανκίων (cp CIG 
4677). At any rate, the Lycian League has been justly called 
the ‘fairest product of that Hellenism, that mastery of the bar. 
barian mind by Greek political thought, which took such strong 
root in Asia Minor' (Greenidge, Mandbk. of Grk. Const. Hist. 
241, where see details). The cities were arranged în three 
classes, with three, two, or one vote at the annua! assembly of 
che nation (τὸ κοινὸν συνέδριον), at which the head of the league 
(Lyciarch) was elected. In the same proportion the public 
hurdens were assigned to the cities. ΤῸ the first group belonged 
Patara and Myra, both mentioned in the NT, Acts 211 
(Ἰάταρα καὶ Mòpa [DI]), 275 (cp Strabo, 665) ‘There was no 
federal capital. 

During this period, Lycia is heard of, in 1 Macc, 
1523. as one of the states to which the consul L. Cal. 


1 An alternative route ran from the Cilician Gates, through 
Cybistra, and north-westwards across the plain through Iconium, 
and then hit the trade route at Laodiceia Combusta (Rams. 
Hist. Comm, on Gal. 184). 

2 These twenty-three cities were not the sum total of Lycian 
cities, for more titan a hundred places are known to have struck 
coins; and Pliny 271V528 says that Lycia formerly possessed 
seventy cities, though in his own time there were only thirty-six. 
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purnius Piso sent letters in favour of the Jewish settlers 
(139 B.C.); PHASELIS (g.v.), a Lycian town, is men- 
tioned separately in the list. For loyaliy to the 
Romans, the freedom of the Lycians was confirmed, 
first by Sulla, and afterwards by Antonius. In 43 A.D. 
internal dissensions afforded the Emperor Claudius a 
pretext for taking the territory of the Federation into 
the Empire (Suet. Clazd. 25, Lyciis οὐ exitiabiles inter 
se discordias libertatem ademit). As a province, Lycia 
seems to have been combined at first with Pamphylia 
{Dio Cass. 6017). Two pretorian governors of this 
period are known—Eprius Marcellus (Tac. 47%. 1333 
in 54-56 A.p.), and Licinius Mutianus (Lyci@e /egatus, 
Plin. #V129) As, however, under Galba, and per- 
haps under Nero, Pamphylia was united with the 
Province Galatia (cp Tac. δέ, 29), it has been con- 
jectured that freedom was restored to the Lycians by 
Nero or Galba; at all events, information fails as 
regards Lycia during the reigns of Nero and his suc- 
cessors. 

In 74 A.D. Vespasian took Lycia once more within the provin. 
cial system, and united it with Pamphylia to form the double 
province Lycia-Pamphylia, precisely lìke Pontus-Bithynia (Suet. 
Vesp.8, See Momms, in C/L iii., Sufpl. no. 6737). As an 
imperial province, it was governed by a pratorian Legafus 
Augusti progratore; but in 135 a.p. Hadrian handed it over 
to the Senate in exchange for Bithynia (Dio Cass. 69.14). When 
absorbed by the Empire the old Federal union still’ persisted 
asthe Κοινὸν Λυκίων for the imperial cultus, under the presidency 
of the Lyciarch. 


Lycia has no importance in the early history of 
Christianity ; in this respect it is like PAMPHYLIA (g.v.). 
Its name does not occur in 1 Pet. li {cp Hort, First 
Ep. of Peter, x63f.). For its later conection with 
Christianity see Mommsen in Arch. epigr. Mittheil. 


aus Oestr., 1893, P. 93 Κ 
The Austrians eye done much for Lycia. See Renndorf 
A u, Niemann, Zycia, 2 vols, E. Kalinka, ‘Zur 
Literature. bistorischen Topographie Lykiens” in Kicpert's 
Festschrift, 1898, p. 1615 wW.].W. 


LYDDA, or Lon (N9; Aoà [BRA]; but AyAka in 
Neh. 1135 [Nesi =8 L, BN*A om.] Mace. and NT; 
AyAAon [gen. plur.] in Ezra 233 Neh. 737 1 Esd. 522 
[8]. λωλ in 1Ch.812 [L, Bom]; AYAAwn λολ in 
Ezra 233 [A]), a town of the Shéphélah, in (?) the 
Gè ha-haràshim or ‘ Valley of the Craftsmen (?)," corre- 
sponding to the mod. Zx44, 11$ m. by rail SE. from 
Jaffa. Mariette, Brugsch, and others find it mentioned 
(as Lu-t-n) immediately before Ono in the Karnak list of 
"Thotmes IIl.; but W. M. Muller (As. 2. Zur. 140) 
will not admit this. Cp Hapipand BEN)AMIN, 88, 8,3; 
but see Ono, where the doubtfulness of this identifica- 
tion is pointed out (see also Cri. 2i5.). Confusions 
of names are not unfrequent in lists. ‘There is at any 
rate no doubt about Lydda, 

In 1 Mace. 1134 Lydda is named as one of the three 
‘ governments’ (νομοί) that were added to Judaea from 
Samaria, in the reign of Jonathan the high priest, by 
King Demetrius IL, Ephraim and Ramathaim being 
the other two. It is mentioned by Josephus and Pliny 
as giving its name to one of the ten or eleven toparchies 
(κληρουχίαι τοπαρχίαι) into which Judaea was in their 
time divided (Jos. Z/iii. 35; Plin. N v. 1470). Shortly 
after the death of Julius Ceesar in 44 B.c. the inhabi- 
tants of Lydda and certain other towns were sold into 
slavery by Cassius owing to the failure of these places to 
pay the heavy contributions he had demanded ; they 
were afterwards set free by Antony. Lydda is mentioned 
in Acts932/ in connection with a visit of the apostle 
Peter. It was burned by Cestius Gallus in Nero's 
reign, was taken by Vespasian in 68 A.D., and, after 
the fall of Jerusalem, for some time shared with Jabneh 
the honour of being one of the chief seats of rabbinical 
learning. 

Ina Totius Ογδὲς Descriptio of the fourth century Lydda îs 
mentioned with Sarepta, Cesarea, and Neapolis as 8 centre of the 
purple trade.  Itsclassical name was Diosgolis (when first given 


is not known); but it continued also to be known, especially in 
Christian circles, as Lydda, as appears from episcopali lists in 
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which its name occurs. Pelagius was condemned here at a 
synod held in 415. After varying fortunes the city was destroyed 
by Saladin in 191; but it was rebuilt, only, however, to be 
sacked by the Mongols in 1271. From this last blow it never 
recovered, and it is now an uniniportant village, the only feature 
of interest which it possesses being the Church of St. George, 

artly dating from the twelfih century, which reminds us that 

‘ydda was in Christian times the centre of a cultus closely con- 
nected with the dragon-myths of Egypt and Babylon. _ It would 
even seem to have obtained a place in some forms of the anti- 
christ legend, for a 4adiéh, ascribed to Mohammed by ancient 
commentators on the Korîn, says that sa (Jesus) will slay ed- 
dajjal (“the impostor = Antichrist) at Lydda, or even at the 
gate of the church of Lydda(Clermont-Ganneai, Horus el Saint 
Georges, x877, p. 10). Antichrist is, in fact, a descendant of the 
mythic dragon. See ANTICHRIST. 


LYDIA, ἘΝ Luv (Md; Ezek. 305) and Lvpians, 
ἘΝ Lupim {DY7N2 ; Jer. 469). See Lup, 2. 


LYDIA (AyAia, 1 Mace. 88 Ezek, 305 AV, ἘΝ LuD 
{g.v.], cp id. 2710), the central member of the triad 
‘iuation Of districts fringing on the W. the great 
1. Situatiom. ;nterior plateau of Asia Minor. On the 
N. came Mysia, on the S. Caria, on the E. Phrygia. 
Lydia thus included the basins of the Hermus and its 
tributaries, and that of the Cayster, and extended 
southwards over the range of Messogis as far as the 
Mzeander! (Strabo, 577). Eastwards, in the direction 
of Phrygia, the boundary was uncertain, even to the 
ancients, and it was disputed whether the Katakekau- 
mene, the inland volcanic region on the upper Hermus, 
was to be reckoned as Lydian or Mysian (Strabo, 628). 
This confusion was due partly to the presence of both 
Lydian states and Mysian states in the same district 
{Strabo, 579); partly also it was the result of disregard 
of ethnical facts by the Romans in their organisation of 
the provincial divisions, as Strabo himself says (629). 

Whether the Lydians are referred to in the OT is 
considered elsewhere (see Lup, LUDIM, PUT); cur 
chief object here is to illustrate the history of NT times. 
Lydia had long been a great trading state, owing to its 
natural wealth (cp Herod. 193 549; Tac. Anz. 455), 
though its trade was inland, not maritime. It was in 
fact the policy of the Mermnada {who, about 585 B.C., 
extended their rule over Phrygia to the confines of the 
Median empire) to make their state an industrial centre. 
Sardis, the capital, was a meeting-place of the caravan 
trade across Asia Minor by the old north, or royal road, 
and that which ran through Lycaonia. 

The Lydians were the first to coin money, and were the 
earliest traders (Herod. 1.94). This statement of Herodotus has 
been explained by Radet by pointing out that the old Phoenician 
trade was conducted by barter, and that the Lydians first put 
this traffic on a new basis by stamping pieces of electrum of 
guaranteed weight and fineness with a symbol. The story of 
Pythius (Herod. 7 27 £) shows that commerce on a great scale 
was thus rendered possible in Lydia. ‘The coast had early been 
occupied by Hellenic colonies (Strabo, 647), and their subjugation 
gave Lydia also the Aîgean trade : her history became inter- 
woven with that of Greece, and Lydia became ‘the link that 
»inds together the geography and history of Asia and Europe' 
(Sayce, Empires of the East, 423). 

The victory of the Romans at Magnesia, in the valley 
of the Hermus (190 B.c.), resulted in the transference of 

᾿ Lydia from Antiochus of Syria to Fumenes 

2. History. τῇ of Pergamus Pol, 2145; Livy, 3756). 
‘To this change reference is made in 1 Mace, 88, In 
133 R.C., by the will of Attalus ΠΠ., the Pergamene 
kingdom passed to the Romans, and Lydia henceforth 
formed part of the Roman province of Asia. After this 
date, the name Lydia possessed no 20/227 significance, 
though still valid in the domain of ethnology or geo- 
graphy. For Romans, or for those who adopted the 
Roman and imperial point of view, ‘Asia’ was the sole 
permissible term. Hence, in the NT the name Lydia 
does not occur, in spite of the fact that so much is said, 
for example, of Ephesus, Paul names only ‘Asia’ and 
‘Galatia’ [cp GALATIA, 88 5, 157]: the writer of the 
Apocalypse sums up fve Lydian cities, together with 


1 On the Mzeander as the boundary between Lydia and Caria, 
see Rams. Cilies and Bish. of Phrygia, 1183, n. 
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the Mysian Pergamus and the Phrygian Laodicea, as 
‘the seven churches which are in Asia' (Rev. 14). 
Here must be noticed the view maintained by Blass 
(Act. Apost. 176) and Zahn (δέν, 1132/) as τὸ the 
practice of Lk. in using non-provincial 
8. Blass and terms (Lycaonia, Pisidia, Mysia, ete.}, 
“Lydia” α ὅπ giving to the term ‘Asia’ a more 
DA e ante restricted application than it had in official 
sla, usage [cp GALATIA, $ 15] According 
to Zahn, ‘Asia,’ as used by Lk., means simply Lydia: 
Blass includes also Mysia and Caria, and excludes only 
Phrygia—this being, in fact, the extent of the Roman 
province of Asia from 133 to 84 R.C. ‘The enumeration 
in Acts 29 scems to give colour to this view, and in this 
passage Ramsay (Churck in R. Emp. 150) admits 
that ‘Asia’ is ' pointedly used în the popular sense, ex- 
cluding Phrygia' (see ASIA | but cp PHRYGIA for another 
explanation. No support for Zahn's view can be 
derived from Strabo (627, τάχα γὰρ ἡ Μῃονία ᾿Ασία 
ἐλέγετο), for he is quoting a mere theory. In fact, all 
attempts to prove a use of the term Asia in a narrower 
sense than the Roman province at its greatest extent 
fail: it was not until the end of the third cent. Α. Ὁ. that 
Asia was restricted as Zahn suggests (cp Ramsay, Stud. 
Bibl. 439 f.). 

The Lydia (see LyDIA, ii.) who befriended Paul at 
Philippi, came from Thyatira (Acts 16 14). Trade 
guilds, united in the worship of some deity, were char- 
aeteristic of Lydia (cp Rams., Cities and Zisk. of 
Phrygia, 2417), and the woman may have acted as 
agent for a guild of dyers.  Possibly ‘Lydia’ was not 
her true name, but a popular designation (cp Zahn, 
Einl.1375). 

The fact that five of the seven churches of Asia lay in 
Lydia makes that country important in the history of 
Christianity. See the special articles EPHESUS, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, SARDIS, SMYRNA, THYATIRA. 


Literature -—Radet, La Lydie et le monde grec au Temps 
des Mermnades, 1893; Sayce, Ancient Empires o” the East, 


43/5 WLW 
LYDIA ({Ayàia [Ti.WH]), a woman of Thyatira, 
dealer in purple stuffs τορφγροττωλιο), and a * wor- 


shipper of God' (CeBOMENH YON Beon ; see PROSE- 
LYTE, $ 5}; Paul's first convert, and his hostess, at 


Philippi (Acts1614 f. 40), See LyDIA i., $ 3. 


LYE occurs once in RV (Jer. 222), where it represents 
Heb. ἽΠ), ré%er, AV NITRE, and twice in RVMme 
(Is.125: ‘I wili purge as with lye thy dross' ; Job930 
‘if... I cleanse my hands with lye'), where it repre- 
sents Heb. MA NI)! dor. Cp Soap. 

The English word lye is now used for solutions of the hy- 
droxides of potassium or sodium in water, which, when added 
to certain οἷς or fats, produce soap, but was formerly applied 
to a mixture of water and the ashes of wood and plants gener- 
ally, the water dissolving the alkaline salts of che ash. 

AE. 8. 


LYSANIAS (Aycanioy, Ti.WH) is mentioned in 
the NT only in Lk. 31, where he appears as tetrarch of 
ABILENE [g.v.] at the beginning of the Baptist's 
ministry. Outside of the NT we know of only one 
man of this name who ruled over this region; his rule 
commenced about 40 B.C., and in 36 B.C. he was exe- 
cuted by the triumvir Mark Antony at the instigation of 
Cleopatra (Jos. Art xv. 41, $ 92; 87]. 223, $ 440; 
Schiirer, G/V®) 1296, ET 1402) —thus a difference of 
more than sixty ycars, The question arises, accord- 
ingly, whether perhaps Lk. may not intend a younger 
Lysanias with regard to whom we possess no direct 
information, and whether it is possible to suppose that 
what is said in Lk. may be applicable to him though 
inapplicable to the older Lysanias. 

‘The Lysanias of whom we know from secular history 


1 [In Is.125, 093, ‘in the fumace, cught perhaps to be 


read for 293; so Lowth and others. See FuRrNACE, 2.] 
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succeeded his father Ptolemy, who was the son of a 
1. Extent of Certain Menneus ; this Ptolemy, accord- 
sertitory of ing to Strabo (xvi. 210, p. 753), was lord 
pan ΕΥ̓͂ ΟΣ Ofthe ‘hill country of the Îturseans'—by 
yBAnlaS. sich we are to understand probably the 
southern Antilibanus (sce ISHMAEL, $ 4 [7]) along 
with Abila (west from Damascus)—and also of the plain 
of Massyas or Marsyas, which stretched between the 
Lebanon and Antilibanus ranges from Laodicea in the 
N. to Chalcis (Ptolemy's capital} in the S. ; and indeed 
it is probable that his territory came farther S. still, 
to the region of Paneas N. of Lake Merom er Seme- 
chonitis. 

(«) The apologists are not alone in maintaining the 
impossibility of this kingdom being designated as the 
tetrarchyof Abilene. Schiirer (596/, 602; ETi. 23267) 
takes the same view, and assumes therefore a younger 
Lysanias, who in the Baptist's time was tetrarch of 
Abilene only. Schiirer himself affirms that ‘ Pompey 
destroyed the fortified places in Lebanon (Strabo xvi. 
2:8, p. 755) and undoubtedly also curtailed the terri 
tory of Ptolemy in a way similar to that in which he 
dealt with the Jewish territory,’ ‘That the kingdom of 
Ptolemy was thereby reduced to the limits of Abilene 
alone must not, however, be assumed, for Ptolemy 
purchased immunity for his incursions from Pompey by 
the payment of a thousand talents (Jos. Ax# xiv. 82, 
$ 39). 

in particular it is not probable that precisely Ptolemy's capital 
(Chalcis) was taken from him. Josephus, however (8.7 ἢ. 128, 
$ 247), expressly distinguishes this Chalcis from the ‘kingdom οἵ 
Lysanias' when he says that ἴῃ 53 A.p. Chalcis was taken from 
Agrippa II., in compensation fot which he received a greater 
kingdom which included the kingdom of Lysani: 

A notice in Josephus (4x2. xv.1013, $$ 343-345; 3603 27 
1.204, $8 398-400) leads to the same result. Eeodbras had 
received, on payment of tribute, the former domain of Lysanias 
(ἐμεμίσθωτο τὸν οἶκον τοῦ Avgaviov); after Zenodorus' death 
(zo 8.c.) Augustus bestowed his territory upon Herod the Great 
=—Ulatha and Paneas to the N. of Lake Merom. These dis- 
tricts, therefore, would seem to have previously belonged to the 
dominion of Lysanias (Schiirer, 1 599). 

(5) If accordingly it is impossible to assign Abilene 
alone to the Lysanias vouched for by profane history 
we must put some other meaning upon the expression 
of Lk. unless we are to postulate a younger Lysanias. 
Krenkel (/osegkes τς Lucas, 1894, p. 96 f.) seeks to 
explain the expression from Josephus. 

It is stated by Josephus (Axr£. xv. 10.1, 88 343-345; 87 1. 20... 
8.308.) that Augustus gave to Herod, while Zenodorus was still 
alive, Trachon, Batana:a, and ‘Auranitis. After the death of 
Herod în 4 n.c. these three territories along with a portion of 
the domain of Zenodorus fell to Herod's son Philip (σέ. 
xvii.114, Ε 3195 711.63, $ 95). This tetrarchy of Phil ip was, 
after his death în 34 A.D., incorporated with the province of 
Syria; but în 37 it was given to Agrippa 1, along with the 
‘tetrarchy of Lysanias” (Jos. Amt. xviii. 610, 8 237) In #7 
(ii. 115,8 215) Josephus makes the same statement, only with the 
expression ‘the so-called Zingdom of Lysanias' ἰβασιλείαν τὴν 
Λυσανίου καλουμένην. After με death of Agri ippa I 1. in 44 a-D. 
his territory passed under Roman control, But in 53 A.D., 
according to Josephus (Z/ii 123, $ 247), his son Agrippa IL 
obtained the former tetrarchy of Philip—i.e., Batanzea, Tracho: 
αἰτία, and Gaulanitist—with, in addition, the ‘kingdom of 
Lysanias' along with what Had formerly been the domain of a 
certain Varus. In An xx.7 1, 8 138, Josephus states it thus: 
he received the tetrarchy of Philip and Batantea, and also 
Trachonitis with Abila. At this point Josephus adds that this 
last had formeriy been the tetrarchy of Lysanias (Λυσανίου δ᾽ 
αὔτη ἐγεγόνει rerpapyia). That this holds προὰ of Abila only, 
not also of Trachonitis, follows from xix.5 1, $ 275 (᾿Αβίλαν τὴν 
Avvaviov). 

Upon these data Krenkel bases the conjecture that 
Josephus does not mean to speak of Abila as the only 
possession of Lysanias, that he calls it the tetrarchy 
or kingdom of Lysanias simply and solely because it 
was the only part of the former dominions of Lysanias, 
which, instead of being assigned to another lord such as 
Herod the Great, Philip, or Agrippa I. and receiving 
a name from the new master, had since the death of 
Lysanias continued to be directly under Roman rule. 
This interpretation fits best the ‘Abila of Lysanias' 
(Αβίλαν τὴν Λυσανίου) ; in the other passages it is not 
the most obvious one. It would be more natural to 
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interpret in another sense—that Abila alone had con- 
stituted the territory of Lysanias, —in that case, then, 
of a younger Lysanias. But Josephus never gives any 
indication of a younger Lysanias being known to him. 
His readers were bound io suppose him to mean the 
Lysanias who was executed in 36 B.c. When we look 
at the question from this point of view, accordingly, the 
simplest course would seem to be to conclude that 
Josephus intends this same Lysanias throughout, and 
that there was no younger Lysanias; therefore, that 
Krenkel's interpretation is not to be set aside as inad- 
missible. 

{c) Coming now to Lk., Krenkel supposes him to 
have borrowed his expression from Josephus, but on 
the erroneous impression that Lysanias had survived 
and ruled to a period shortly before the granting of his 
tetrarchy to Agrippa I. and thus to the Baptist's time, 
As to Lk.'s acquaintance with the writings of Josephus, 
see AcTSs, $ 16, and THEUDAS. Even if Lk. was not 
acquainted with Josephus, however, it is still possible 
that he may be in error; he may have found and 
misunderstood the expression ‘tetrarchy of Lysanias," 
meaning the former tetrarchy of Lysanias, in some other 
source. 

(4) In any case we need some explanation of Lk.'s 
mentioning lysanias at all Clearly his wish is to be 
as complete as possible at this important point of his 
narrative ; but Abilene was ἃ very unimportant territory 
and Lysanias was not a Jewish ruler at all; if Lysanias 
was to be mentioned other neighbouring princes deserved 
equally well to be so also. ‘The most likely suggestion 
is that Lk. starts from the condition of matters which 
subsisted down to the year 100 A.D., and thus approxi- 
mately to the time when he was composing his book; 
Agrippa II., the last of the Jewish princes, possessed 
in addition to other territories Abilene also, and Lk, 
thus found himself called upon to say who it was that 
heid it in the Baptist's time. ‘Whether he is indeed 
correct in giving a tetrarch Lysanias for this period 
must remain an open question. ‘That he was mistaken 
cannot possibly be shown or even assumed without 
difficulty ; but neither can it be disproved. In no case 
can it be held to be impossible, on the alleged ground 
that such a mistake on his part were inconceivable. 
Not to speak of the mistake regarding Philip in this 
very verse {cp ITUREA), the undeniable error in Ὁ, 2— 
that there were two high priests at the same time—is 
so serious that, in comparison with it, that regarding 
Lysanias would seem quite natural, especially if Lk 
was depending on the unprecise mode of expression he 
found in Josephus or some other authority, 

Dio Cassius calls the pre-Christian Lysanias ‘king of 
the Ituraans,' as also does Porphyry (ap. Eus. Chrom. 

Tit ed. Schòne, 1170), if we assume that here 
2. Titles. οὐ ysanias' (Λυσανίου) ought to be read for 
‘ Lysimachus' (Λυσιμάχου). It is illegitimate to infer 
from this, however, that the coins with the legend 
*Lysanias, tetrarch and chief priest’ (Λυσανίου τετράρχον 
καὶ ἀρχιερέως : Schiirer, 1598, n. 23) relate not to him 
but to a younger Lysanias. The coins bearing the 
legend ‘ Ptolemy tetrarch and chie[f priest}' {Πτολεμαίου 
τετράρχου dpyxfiepéws]) are without hesitation attributed 
to his father. In that case, however, it is very probable 
that the son also bore the same title. True, Ptolemy 
is nowhere designated ‘king’ as his son is. The ex- 
pressions of Josephus are quite general—that he ‘was 
ruler' (δυναστεύων, Art. xiv.74, 8 125), or ‘bore sway® 
(ἐκράτει, B/i.92,$ 185). But the titles ‘tetrarch' and 
‘king’ are not sharply distinguishcd. ‘Tetrarch' at 
that time and for many a day had lost its original 


1 Holtzmann (most recently in IC ad Zoe.) adds the con- 
jecture that Lk. took literally the title ‘tetrarch’ which he 
mentions ἴῃ 8 ras belonging to two sons of Herod the Great, 
and accordingly believed that out of the kingdom of Herod 
there must have been formed a fourth tetrarchy besides the two 
he had named, and Judaa—viz., the ‘tetrarchy of Lysanias.” 
It îs not necessary, however, to go so far as this; sce $ 2. 
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meaning of ruler of a fourth part of a kingdom and 
had come to be applied quite generally to any ruler 
over a territory not too great, dependent on Rome 
(Schurer, i., 8 16, n. 12, 350-352; ET ii. 17, n. 12}. 
‘The writers of that period, however, often substitute for 
τ the title of ‘king' also, which strictly denotes a 


higher dignity. Even Josephus designates the territory. 


of one and the same Lysanias partiy as a tetrarchy 
(rerpapyia) and partly as a kingdom (βασιλεία, 8 τό). 
In most quarters, therefore, no difficulty is found in 
identifying the pre-Christian Lysanias with the tetrarch 
of the inscription to be treated of in next section. 

The following inscription upon a tomb at Ba/albek 
(=Heliopolis) to the N. of Abila (C/G 4523) is of 

inti importance if the lacunse have been 
3. Inscripbions. ,:htly filled up by Renan (Mission de 
Phénicie, 1864, p. 317-319, and more exhaustively in 
Mem. de l'Acad, des Inscr. et Belles Lettres, vol. 265 
[1870]. pp. 70-79): ‘. . . daughter to Zenodorus [son 
of] Lysfanias t]etrarch and [to] Lysfanias . . . and 
t]he sons [and to LyJsanfias . . . and the sons 
in melmor}y [piously] erected (. . . ϑυγάτηρ Zyvodepy 
Avo[ariov τ]ετράρχου καὶ Avolavia . . . καὶ r]oîs υἱοῖς 
[καὶ] (Au)car[ia . . . καὶ τοῖ]ς υἱοῖς μνζήμ]ης χάριν 
[εὐσεβῶς] ἀνέθηκεν).  Schuùrer and others deduce from 
this not only that the Zenodorus named above (8 τὰ 
and δ) was a son of the pre-Christian Lysanias, but also 
that younger members of his family also bore the name 
Lysanias. Krenkel considers this to have no point 
inasmuch as the inscription bestows the title of tetrarch 
only on the father of Zenodorus, but designates the 
other persons by their mere names without any addition. 
It remains a possibility, however, that one or more of 
them may have received the vitle of tetrarch only after 
the erection of this monument, which perhaps may have 
been set up soon after the death of Zenodorus (20 B.C.). 
Moreover Krenkel has confined himself, as he ought 
not to have done, to Schirer's reproduction of the 
inscription. Schùrer himself says that he is giving only 
the legible portions of it and takes no account of the 
lacune assumed by Renan. Just as the first-named 
Lysanias is more precisely designated as tetrarch, so 
Renan desiderates some more definite title for the 
second and for the third, EKrenkel is right, however, 
in so far as he contends that neither the second nor the 
third can have been designated tetrarch, otherwise the 
first Lysanias would have required some further addition 
—for example the name of his father—for distinction’s 
sake. In point of fact Renan conjectures only so much 
as this—that the second and the third Lysanias were 
distinguished by addition of the names of their fathers. 
‘The most important consideration, however, is that for 
both of them the name Lysanias itself rests upon pure 
conjecture, Renan himself says that in the second 
place, for example, the reading might quite as easily be 
Lysimachus or Lysias; and, in the third place, Brocchi, 
the only person who had seen this fragment of the 
inscription which has since disappeared, did not read 
*Lysan' (ATZAN) at all, but ‘ Dasan' (AAZAN). 

(2) Another inscription (C/G 4521, cp Addenda în 
vol. ii.) relates that a freedman of the tetrarch Lysanias 
has constructed a road and built a temple ‘for the 
weal of the lords Augusti’ (ὑπὲρ τῆς τῶν κυρίων 
Σε[βαστῶν] σωτηρίας). There was no plurality of 
Augusti (= Σεβαστοί) until the time of Tiberius, along- 
side of whom his mother Livia, after the death of the 
Emperor Octavianus Augustus {14 A.D.}, bore the title 
of Augusta (Tac. Arr. 18; Schirer, 1603, n. 37). 
Now it is by no means impossible that a freedman of 
the Lysanias who died in 36 B.c. should, fifty years 
afterwards, or more have made a road and built a 
temple, particularly if, as often enough happened, he 
had been emancipated as a child along with his parents. 
Thus neither does this inscription supply any decisive 
evidence in favour of the existence of a younger tetrarch 
Lysanias, 
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Wieseler, Chronol. Synop. d. vier Evangelien, 1843, PP. 174: 
183; and Zeitr. κα, Wiirdigung der Evangelien, 1869, pp. 196» 
204 5 Rent, in Mem. Acad. Înscr. 26b, 
4. Literature, 1870, pp. 49-84, and especially Schiirer, G//1, 
Beilage τ, 600-603 TETI. 933 LE) for the 
assumption of a younger Lysanias. On the other side, see 
Strauss, Leben Jest, 1, $ 40, 1835, PP. 310-313; Keim, Gesch. Jess 
von Nazara, 16187 (ET li. 384 $i and Aus dem Uvchristen- 
thus, 1 (1878) 9-12, and especially Krenkel, /ose/4us τις Lucas, 
1894, pp. 95-98. P.W.S 
LYSIAS {Avyctac [ANV]). +. A general of Antiochus 
Epiphanes (see ANTIOCHUS, 2} and one of the seed 
royal. Antiochus, smarting under the recent defeat of 
his captains APOLLONIUS {2} and SERON (g7.v.), placed 
Lysias in charge of the W. portion of his empire with 
orders to ‘root out and destroy the strength of Israel 
and the remnant of Jerusalem." He himself with half 
the army removed from Antioch to proceed with the 
invasion of Persia, entrusting his young son—afterwards 
Antiochus V. Eupator—to the care of Lysias {1 Macc. 
3327). An army of 47,000 men under three leaders 
was sent against Judzea, but met with no success 
{1 Macc, 41 7., see Gorgias, Nicanor), and Lysias, 
vexed and discouraged, started out the following year 
with a force 65,000 strong {165-164 8.0.) He was 
badly defeated ‘at Beth-zur by Judas (τ Macc. 4:87), 
and the tidings of this disaster completed the discomfiture 
of Antiochus, who, on his deathbed, entrusted the 
guardianship of his son to PHILIP, 5! {r Macc. 657). 
Lysias, however, set up Antiochus Eupator as king, 
and set out upon a fresh invasion of Judaa (628 75). 
Beth-zur was besieged, and at the neighbouring locality 
of Bethzacharias the Maccabaan party was defeated 
(see ELEAZAR). Leaving behind a portion of his army 
to continue the siege of Beth-zur, Lysias marched upon 
Jerusalem; but hearing that Philip had returned to 
assert his newly gained authority, Lysias concluded a 
treaty with Jerusalem, which, however, he immediately 
violated (651 7). He hastily marched to Antioch, 
which Philip had already occupied, and ultimately over- 
came him (see PruLip, 5). He was put to death at 
the commencement of the reign of DEMETRIUS I [9.v.]. 
His history as reccunted in 2 Macc.101r 7 11-12: 
131-142 differs in several essential particulars from the 
above; see MACCABEES, SECOND, $ 2 f., col, 2869 7: 
2. See Claudius Lysias. 


LYSIMACHUS (Aycimayoc [BNAV]}. 

τ. Son of Ptolemy, who is said to have translated 
into Greek the book of Esther ; see apocryphal Esther 
11: ((5 1011), Οἱ this and on the statement that the 


translation was made αὐ Jerusalem (τῶν [LÉ τὸν} ἐν 
Ἰερουσαλήμ) see ESTHER, $ 9, col. 1405, Willrich, 
Judaica, 25 f. 

2. A high priest (about 171 B.c.), temporarily ap- 
pointed by his brother MENELAUS [g.v.]. His many acts 
of sacrilege roused the indignation of the common people, 
who rose against him and killed him {2 Macc. 429 39 7). 

On the statement în v. 29 (τῆς ἀρχιερωσύνης διάδοχορ) see 
Willrich, /udzica, 165; the Vg. seems to have supposed that 
Lysimachus was his brothers successor (see RVme.), reading : 
‘Menelaus amotus est a sacerdotio succedente L. fratre suo." 

In view of the fact that his brother Menelaus bears a Hellenised 
form of a Hebrew name, Mr. S. A. Cook conjectures that Lysi- 
machus itself is a Hellenising of the Hebrew pprSx* (cp 
IsxtacÒiaH, SEMACHIAH). See generally OnIAS. 


LYSTRA(AycTpan, Acts146 21 161; εν AyeTpolc: 
1. Site. Acts 14 8162 2 Tim. 3 11). The site of Lystra 
- Site. vas guessed by Leake in 1820, and his con- 
jecture was confirmed by Sterrett's discovery of a large 


1 Probably this was due to the ill-success of Lysias. 

2 Another tradition in 2 Macc. 13.23 would seem to show that 
Philip had been appointed chancellor. 

3 The same variation in gender and declension as is found in 
the case of Myra lg..]; but while the mod. name of Myra is 
proof of the existence of the local form Μύραν, there is no 
evidence, other than the passage în Acts, available in the case of 
Lystra. See on this point, Ramsay, St. Paul te Traveller, 
128. The name Lystra, as Ramsay remarks (Z7ist. Comme. on 
Galatians, 223), is probably Lycaonian, as the similar names 
Ilistra and Kilistra occur to the SE. and NW. of the town 
respectively (cp Rams. Mist. Geogr. 0/ AM 45%). 
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pedestal, standing perhaps in its original position, having 
an inscription in honour of Augustus {Wo/fe Exped. 
142: Divum Auglustum] Collonia) [μα] Felix 
Gemina Lustra consecravit decreto] d{ecurionum]}). 
This proves that the colony occupied the hill about 
one mile NW. of the modern village A4azyn-Serai 
(= ‘The Lady's Mansion '), some eighteen miles SSW. 
of Iconium. A considerable stream, flowing eastwards 
out into the Lycaonian plain, runs between the ancient 
site and the modern village. Few remains of the old 
city are visible above ground ; but a small church stands 
near an Ayasma {i.e., 'Aylacpa) or spring reputed holy 
by the Christians of Iconium and the Turks of the 
neighbourhood. This tradition of sanctity probably 
goes back to pagan times. ‘There is no trace of the 
temple of Zeus (Act 1413); but its site is perhaps in- 
dicated by the pedestal already mentioned (see JUPITER). 

When on the death of Amyntas in 25 B.c. his kingdom 

was formed into a province (Galatia), Lystra, Isaura, 
. Hist and Derbe were all included within it: for 
ABtOry. Lystra had belonged to the Lycaonian te- 
Sars transferred to Amyntas in 36 B.c. (see Lyca- 
oNIA), and Derbe had been taken by him from 
Antipater with the connivance of the Romans (see 
DERBE). ‘The importance of the town was ephemeral, 
and dated only from 6 B.c., when Augustus made an 
effort to regulate and civilise the mountaineers on the 
southern frontier of Galatia. ‘To this end there was 
created a system of military roads radiating from Antioch 
to the garrison cities or colonies. The military colonies 
founded in this region were Olbasa, Comama, Cremna, 
Parlais, Lystra, and Antioch (cp C/Z 8, suppl. 6974) 
[see Pisipia]. Lystra was the most easterly of these 
colonies, and the bulwark of southern Galatia; for 
Derbe, which lay farther E., did not become important 
until 41 A.D., and was never a colony; nor was 
Iconium, the nearest important town to the N., a 
colony (until the time of Hadrian). Lystra thus stood 
in proud isolation in this nook of Galatia as the repre- 
sentative of Roman civilisation, and the Latin-speaking 
Coloni formed a military aristocracy amid the incole or 
Lycaonian natives of the town. ‘The nearest Roman 
city was Antioch, the military centre, 

The sympathy between the two colonies is illustrated by the 
inscription discovered at Antioch on the base of a statue pre- 
sented by Lystra (Sterrett, /770//e Exped. 352: τὴν λαμπροτάτην 
᾿Αντιοχέων κολωνίαν ἡ λαμπροτάτη Λυστρέων κολωνία τὴν ἀδεὰ- 

οἷος ἐτείμησεν), The Latin feeling în Lystra is shown by 
the fact that the name of the city is written Zxs#2 on coins and 
în inscriptions, under the influence of a false analogy between 
the Lycaonian word and the Latin word Zustruze (cp CIL 


86596, Col Lustrensium, and 6786. Coins have COLONIA . 
JULIA . FELIX | GEMINA . LUSTRA). Nevertheless, it was only 
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special circumstances that for a time impressed this foreign 
character upon the town. 


Lying as it did in a secluded glen ten miles S. of 
the great trade route, which naturally ran by way οὗ 
Iconium and Derbé, Lystra retained 

8. NT references. more tenaciously than those towns 
the native stamp. When the hill-country was pacified, 


È Lystra ceased to be of importance; and its situation 


was not such as to make it a great town by reason of its 
trade, Hence it was neither Romanised nor Hellenised ; 
of all the places visited by Paul, Lystra was the only one 
the native character of which was sufficiently prominent 
to receive notice in Acts. The belief in the epiphany 
of the gods, and the use of the ‘speech of Lycaonia' 
(Acts 1411) in a moment of excitement testify to the 
permanence of the native character in the bulk of the 
population. 

Athough on the ground of their constitution as 
Roman colonies, Lystra and Antioch go together, from 
the point of view of the organisation of the Roman 
province, Lystra goes with Derbe, these two together 
being the cities of the Lycaonian region of the province 
of Galatia. Hence, Lystra is grouped with Derbe in 
Acts 146 {where τὴν περίχωρον, ‘the region that lieth 
round about’ AV=the χώρα, Regio, of Lycaonia 
Galatica, See LycAonNia, $ 3, and GALATIA, $ 7). 
From the point of view of its commercial relations, the 
connection of Lystra was closest with Iconium, and 
next to that with Antioch, for the trade flowed west- 
wards. Hence, in Acts 14x09, it is Jewish traders from 
Tconium and Antioch that come to Lystra ; and in Acts 
162 Lystra and Iconium are grouped together as the 
district in which ‘Timothy was well known (Rams. S4 
Paul the Traveller, 179). Lystra was the birthplace 
and home of Timothy, whose parentage illustrates the 
composite character of the population 2 Tim. 810f 
clearly implies that Timothy was a spectator of the brutal 
assault made upon Paul by the Lystran rabble, Lystra 
was revisited by Paul on the way home on the comple- 
tion of the first journey (Acts 1421), and again on the 
second journey (Acts 161) : the order of the names corre- 
sponds to the geographical order, for on the second 
journey Paul travelled westwards by way of the Cilician 
Gates. A visit to Lystra, on the third journey, is implied 
in Acts 1823 (on the South Galatian theory only [cp 
GALATIA, 88 7 and 9-14, 24]). 

In later Christian history Lystra is rarely mentioned. Artemas 


or Artemius, one of the Seventy, is said to have been îts bishop. 
Excavation will doubtless reveal much on this interesting and 


promising site. 
Literature.—Chiefly Ramsay în his Church in the R. Emp.() 


470°, and Hist, Comm. on Gal, 223, et pass. 


WI.W. 
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MAACAH (so 25.1068) or Maachah (N9Y: 
mayatei [B]. maya@i [AF], maya@ei [L]; other 
readings MAXEI, aXABeI, omaya@ei[=0 may., cp L]. 
νώχᾶθει, MmoyaTer, maxayaayeir [B]; moyxatel IN], 
MAXATI, MÀXATAI, MAXABGEI, MAXA0a, MweATEI, 
maaxao [A];  maaya0i [O]; MakaGi, makap@i, 
maxa@1T0y [L]}. If the name is, as the present writer 
holds, probably a popular corruption of Jerahmeel (see 
MAACAH ii}, we need not wonder to find it both in 
the N. and in the S. of Palestine. The final editors 
of our narratives certainly took Maacah to be an 
Aramzean country. It is mentioned in connection with 
Rehob, Zobah, and Ish-tob (Tob?) as furnishing 
Aramaan mercenaries to the Ammonites, 2 5. 1068 
(μααχα [AI], auaAnx![B]) ; in the parallel, 1 Ch. 196, 
it is even called ARAM-MAACAH [ἘΝ], SyRIA-MAACAH 
CAVI (napo pus. cupias μοοχα [BN], c. μαχα [A], o. μααχα 
[L]). In 25. 2015 (AV) we read of a city called Abel 
of Beth-maacah (see ABEL-BETH-MAACAR), which is 
commonly supposed to have derived its name from the 
northern Maacah. It should be noted, however, that 
Abel-beth-maacah (so RV)is called (v. 19) ‘a mother 
in Israel’ whereas Maacah only became Israelitish after 
the defeat of Hadad-ezer;? the reading Abel-beth- 
maacah must be corrupt (see SHEBA, b. Bicri) The 
gentilic. noun Maachathites (AV), Maacathites 
(ΕΝ) ‘ng, occurs with ‘Geshurites' in Josh. 18134 
[JE] (in è, napo, whence RV Maacath) and in Dt.314 
(AV © Geshuri and Maachathi,' è «aep [AF]); here a 
northern people and land is evidently meant. In 25. 
2334, however, ‘the Maacathite' as clearly indicates a 
southern district (see ELIPHELET, 2). 


A corrupt form of ‘Maacath' is non (EV_HAMATH), Wi3 
thinks that there were two Hamaths, one in Syria, the other on 
the S. of Mt. Hermon; the second nin however is surely a 
corruption of roy» (Maacah). We know as a fact that there 
was a southem Geshur (if that be the right vocalisation); it is 
hardly less certain that there was a southern Maacah, and the 
true text of that much.disputed passage, 2 8, 8 τ, most prob- 
ably stated that ‘David (not Solomon) took the Maacathite 
(district) out of the hand of the Sarephathites” (see METHEG- 
AMMAH). The popular corruption non may underlie the strange 
place-name men (HUMTAR), and che odd personal names bayon 
and the more corrupt alternative form (@BAL 2 Ch. 562) war; 
προ, ἐδ.» the southern Maacah, may also occur in Ps. 60 [8], 
emended text (see PsaLxs [Book], $ 28 [iv.]) and elsewhere. 

T. K, €. 


MAACAH RV, so also in 28.33 AV, which has 
elsewhere MAACHAH (1209, maoya [BAL]}. Like 
MicaH and MICAIAH (g7.v.), the name seems to the 
present writer to be a popular corruption of Jerahme'el 
or Jerahme'elith (‘a Jerahmeelite'). ’Talmai, the father 
of Maacah 2, was also probably designated ‘a Jerah- 
meelite' (b. Ammihur?). See TALMAI 2, and MaA- 
CAN 2. 

1. A ‘son’ (or ‘daughter ’?) of Nahor (£.e., Hauran) 
by Reumah (Gen. 2224, μωχα [ADL]). The name (see 
above) corresponds to 'Kemuel-abi-aram’ (another 
disguise of Jerahme'el}, in the list of Nahor's sons by 
Milcah. See KEMUEL, NAHOR. 

2. Daughter of Talmai, king of Geshur, and mother 
of Absalom (2 3, 83, μααχαθ [A], 1 Ch. 32, μωχα [BA]). 
See GESHUR 2, TALMAI. 

3. Mother of Abijah {1K.152 2Ch. 1120-22), also 
called MicArani (2Ch.132; AV MicHAIAH) In 
1K.15 her father's name is given as Abifalom, in 
2Ch.11 as AbSalom, but in 2 Ch. 18 as Uriel of Gibeah 
(&*4, however, for ‘Gibeah' has γαβαων, Vg. Gabaa, 


ἃ This may perhaps record an early and correct explanation. 


But cp Aram, $ s, n. 1. 
2 Cp Wi. ΟἽ δ χει, 3 Ibid, στο 
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Pesh. rdmétha, ‘ Ramah'). It has been thought that 
the name Uriel may have been derived from 1 K. 1510 
{where it may originally have stood, see ASA, 1), the 
motive of the change being a desire to provide some 
other parentage for Abijah's mother (cp TAMAR 3). 

A more satisfactory theory can be offered. The reading în 
1 K. 152 is more nearly correct; pbyrar may be a corruption of 
Seta, and borh baia and ba corruptions of Sanno. 
Maacah, as we have seen, is probably a corruption of n'9xpmay 
and the original statement was that Abijah's mother was named 
Maacah [a Jerahmeelite], of Gibeah. The Gibeah meant is 
that of Josh. 1557. 

4. Mother of Asa (1 K.1510, ava [BL]; 2 Ch.1516). 
See Asa, 1. Most probably τ K. 15 το should run thus : 
‘His mother's name was Maacah [a Jerahmeelite],' on 
the analogy of 1.152 (see 3). She was deposed 
from her position as queen-mother on account of some 
religious symbol (nsb5p, RV ‘an abominable image') 
which she had made for ASHERAH [g.v.], 1 K.1513, 

In Pesh. of τ K. 15 10 Maacah's father's name is given as Ebed- 
salom, a mistaken emendation of Abishalom (cp 3). 

5. Father of AcHisn [g.e.] (1 K. 2.39, ἀμησα [B]), called also 
Maoca (39, 1 S.27 2, aupay [B], μωαβ [A], αχιμααν [L]); so 
Targ. in both pusno The reading of GL and Tg. is im- 
portant. See TaLmAI (edfn.). 

6. A concubine of Caleb (1 Ch. 2 8, μωχα [BA)), personifying 
the Jerahmeelites. 

7. Wife (or ‘mother,’ Pesh.) of Machir (also= Jerahme'e19), 
the Manassite (1 Ch. Τ 15, μοωχα [B], μοοχα [A]); cp Maacani 
1; SauL τὶ 

8. Wife of Jehiel, ‘father of Gibeon (1 Ch. 829, μολχα [B], 


pa [8857], μαχα [1]; 935 powyxa [BRA]). B's reading 
confirms the derivation from Ἰάδιμηε ἣν 


9- Father of HanAN [2] (τ Ch. 11 43, μοωχα [ΒΗ], μαχα [Α}}. 

το, Father of Shephatiah, a Simeonite (1 Ch. 27 16, μαχα [B], 
μααχα [A], paxari [L]). Note that the next name is that of a 
son of Kemuel, another distortion of Jerahme'el. 

For another instance of the distortion of ‘Jerahme'el' into 
*Maacah' see SAUL, $ 1 (on 2 5, 2014, Abel-beth-maacah), Cp 
also MEHOLATHITE} Maacah and Meholah are both probabile 
corruptions of ‘ Jeralime'el.” T.K. Cc. 

MAADAI (*19?9, abbrev. from some ethnic, but see 
MAADIAH and cp 68), Ὁ. Bani, in the list of those with 
foreign wives (see Ezra i, $ s end); Ezral034 
(modeAlelia [BN]. μοολειὰ [A]. moyoyà: [L]) 
=1Esd.934 MomDIs (momAeroc [Β], -Aeic [A], 
mooyàerla [L}). 

MAADIAH (°D, see 8 33, but also cp MAADAI), 
a priest in Zerubbabel's band (see EZRA i., 665); Neh. 
125 (BNA om., maadiac [NSa mE: UP), aa Aiac [L]). 
Cp MAAZIAH, MOADIAH. 


MAAI (90), a priestly musician in the procession at 
the dedication of the wall (see EzrA ii., $ 62), Neh. 
1236} (BRA om., maai {N°2 PE], maia [L]). 

MAALEH-ACRABBINM (D’39PY N09), Josh. 1531, 
AV, RV Ascent of AKRABBIM (g.v.). 

MAANI. 1. (manei [B], maani [4]. moonerm 
[L]), 1 Esd.5 31 RV=Ezra? so MeunIm (e). 


( 
2. Ἀν Baani (βααν[εἼς [BA], Fava: [L)), x Esd.9 34=Ezra 
10/34, Bani 2. 


MAARATH (N i marapw [B], mapw@ [A]. 
Mmaapw@ [L]), a city in the hill country of Judah 
(Josh. 1559), mentioned next to Gedor, which is 6} πὶ. 
N. from Hebron. Near the ruins of Jedîr (Gedor) is 
the village of Bet Ummar, which may be a distant echo 
of Ma'arath (?). Not far away are handsome rock 
tombs and a number of small caverns (Baed. 135). 


MAAREH-GEBA. See GBA. 


MAASAI, AV Maasiai (00), 1Ch 9:2=Neh. 
1113, AMASHAI (9.2). 


MAASEAS (Bar. 1: ΕΝ). 
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See MAASEIAH Î, 


MAASHEIAH 


MAASEIAH, RV Mabseiah (DN, $ 28 ; [Ginsb.; 
but see Baer's note on Jer. 3212]), an ancestor of Baruch, 
Jer. 8212 (maacaroy [BO], mnac. [ΒΡ], macc. [A], 
maceoy [N]}; 5159 (maacaroy [BN°#0], -cc. [A], 
mayaioy [Νὴ]. In Bar.li the name appears as 
MAASsIAS, RV MAASEAS. 


MAASETAH (ΠΥ ΟΡ, (and AMPDI in Jer. 354 and 
nos. 4-9], for the corrupiion MPI sce no. 22; acc. 
to Che. from some ethnic (see 12), but pointed as if= 
‘work of God' cp JAasiEL and see NAMES, $ 31; 
maacatalc], maaciale] [BRQ]. maacia[c] [L], ma- 
ceoy [K]). . - 

1. Father of Zephaniah the priest, temp. Zedekiah, Jer, 911 
(μανάσσαιον [B], iva. [Bab], μασσ, (A), μαασ. [Q]), cp 29 [36] 
25 (μνασαιον [Ba® b], pavo. [Α}), 37 [44] 3 (uvavazov [Bab], μα, 
(À)). He is possibly the same as 

2. Ὁ. Shallum, a door-keeper, Jer. 35 [42] 4 (μαασεου [wC:2], 
μαάσαιου [A]). 

3. Fatherof the ‘false’ prophet Zedekiah, Jer. 29 21 (om. BRA, 
paco [Theod. in OmE.]). ΜΝ ᾿ 

4 b. Adaiab, a captain of Judah, who allied himself with 
Jehoiada, 2 Ch. 23 1 (μασιαν [Α}. 

5. An official ya, see Scrise) under Uzzian, 2 Ch, 26 rr 


(αμασαιον [B], μαασσεου [L]). 

6. A ‘king's son,’ if this is right (3603; see HAMMELECK), 
slain by the Ephraimite Zichri when Pekah invaded Judah, 
2Ch. 287 (μασιαν [A]). [According to Che, ‘Azrikam,’ which 
follows, comes from ‘ ferahmeel,' originally a gloss on ‘hamme. 
lech.”. Thus Maaseiah was the ‘ruler of the house."] 

7. Governor of Jerusalem, temp. Josiah, sent with Shaphan to 
suverintend the restoration of the temple, 2 Ch. 348 (μαασα [B]). 

8. and 9. Two Levites of the second rank, temp. David, 
1 Ch.1518 (μαασσαια [Β], ἀμασεα (Avid.]), 20 (μασσαιας [B], 
μασαιας [N]). — ; . Do. . 

ro. A priest in the list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra ἴον 
& 5 end), Ezra 10 τῷ (μεεσσηλ [B], μαασηα [x], «na [A}))=1 Esd, 
919, MATTHELAS, RV MATHELAS (μαεηλας [B], μαθη. [AY). 

x. One of the b'ne Harim, a priest în list of those with 
foreign wives (see Ezra i., $ 5 end), Ezra 1021 (uacanà [BR], 
μασείας [A])=t Esd. 921 (Fanes, RV MANES, μανης [BA]), 
where ‘of the sons of Harim” is omitted except in GL, 

12. One of the b'ne PASHHUR, a priest in list of those with 
foreign wives (see Ezra i, $ 5 end), Ezra1022=1 Esd, 922, 
Massias (ασσειας [B], μασσιας [A], μαασσιας [L]).1 ᾿ 

τι, One of the b'ne  PAHATH-MOAR, in list of those with 
foreign wives (see Ezra i., $ 5 end), Ezra1030 (uaona [B], poso. 
[A), paon [x})=r Esd. 931 Moostas, RV Moossias (μοοσσειας 
[Β], μοοσσιας [A]; no trace is found in GL save σίδια, or 
perhaps μαδειας ?) 

14. Father of AZARIAX (4); Neh.323 (uaSaonà [BR], μαασσιου 
IL). 

15. In list of Ezra's supporters (see Ezra ii., $ 13 [£1; cpi., 
8.8; ii.,$ τό [5]; ii., δ το [τ] Neh.8 4 (μαασσαια [B], -ocas [L]) 
=1Esd.943 BaLasamus, RV BAALSAMUS (ει, βαλασαμ- 
BILSHAN; BaaAgapos [BA], μαασιας [L]). i 

16. Expounder of law (see Ezra ii., $ 13[]; cpi., 88; il, 
$ 16 [5], $ 15 [τ]0), Neh. 87 (om. BNA)=: Esd. 9 48, MAIANEAS, 
ἘΝ Marannas (uaravvas [BA], μασσιας [L]). 

17. Signatory to the covenant (see Ezrai., $ 7), Neh. 10 25 [26] 
(μααλσια [A]. 

18. Ὁ. Baruch descended from SHitoni {g.0.], in list of 
Judahite inhabitants of Jerusalem (see Ezra ii., $ 5{6], $ 15 [1], 
Neh. 11 5 (uaagera [B], μαλσια [A], μεσεια [μ᾽], ἀμέσεια [xc-3], 
μασιας [L]); he represents the Shelanite branch of Judah, just 
as Athaiah represents the Perezite (see PEREZ), cp 1 Ch. 9 5 where 
the name Asaian (MEL) is probably nothing more than another 
form of Maaseiah. 

19. Db. Ithiel in list of Benjamite inhabitants of Jerusalem 
Gee Ezra ii, 8 514), ὃ 15 Π] αὐ, Neh. 117 (uayanA [B], ματαηλ 
Ts). 

30. and 21. Two priests in procession at the dedication of 
the wall (see Ezra iî., 8.13), Neh. 12 4142 (om. BR*A). 

22. A Gershonite Levite, 1 Ch, 640 [28], whose name has 
been corrupted into BAASEIAH. 


MAASIAT, τ Ch. 912, RV MAASAI, 

MAASIAS, ΕΝ Maaseas (Bar. 11); 
MAASEIAH Ì 

MAASMAS (maacman [BA]), 1 Esd. 843 RV= 
Ezra816, SHEMAIAH, 17. 


MAATH (maa@ [Ti. WH]), a name in the genealogy 
of Jesus {Lk. 326). See GENFALOGIES ii., $ 3. 


in Jer.32r2 


1 [The name occurs hetween Elicenai (= Elishama= Ishmael) 
and Ishmael. Perhaps the same man is meant, and his name 
was Ishmael; Nethaneel=Ethani, follows (so Che.).} 
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MAAZ (}'P, cp AHIMAAZ; maac [BAL]), one of 
the sons of Ram b, Jerahmeel b. Hezron ; τ Ch. 2.7}. 

MAAZIAN ΠΟ, ‘Yahwè is a refuge'? the name 
may, however, be ‘a corruption of DN; see Man 
SFIAH i.), the name of a (post-exilic) priestly family, 
to which was assigned one of the twenty-four ‘ courses," 
1 Ch. 2418 (maacal [B], moozaA [4], moozia [L]). 
Represented amongst the signatories to the covenant 
(see Ezra 1., $7); Neh.108[9] (myn, vadaa [B], 
afeia [N], μααζεια [A], μααζιας [L]); cp MAADIAR. 

MABDAI (mamdei [B]. mandai [A]), 1 Esd. 934= 
Ezra 1035, BENAIAH, 9. 


MACALON ([ek]makaAcon [BA]), 1Esd, 521= Ezra 
227, MicHMas. See MICHMASH. 


MACCABEES (FAMILY) 


Name Maccabee ($ 1). Judas ( 4). 
1, Hasmonzan ($ 2). fonathan ($ 5). 
Uprising (ἢ 3). imon ( 6). 


Genealogy (È 3). Fohn Hyrcanus ($ 7). 
Bibliography (8 8)... 

‘The name ‘Maccabaeus’ ({makkaBatoci Lat. 
Machabeus, Syr. was) was originally a name of 
the third sonof Mattathias (see 8 3), com- 
monly called Judas, and in the books 
of Maccabees is applied only to him. 

(Ἰούδας ὁ καλούμενος Μακκαβαῖος 1 Macc. 24 81; Iovò. [ὁ] 
Marx. 266; Iovd, è Maxx. 5 24 2 Macc. 219 81; è Maxx. 1 Mac. 
534 [A], 2 Mace. 856 10197; or simply Mark. 1 Macc.534 


[SV] 2 Macc. 10 r.)! It thus makes the impression of being a 
sumname ; see, however, below. 


As Maccabweus was the central figure in the struggle 
for Jewish independence, it was natural that his name 
should be used at a later day {so, e.g., in Origen) to 
designate the other members of the family to which he 
belonged (also called ‘ Hasmoneans'; see below, $ 2}, 
or even in a wider sense, to apply to all those who were 
in any way associated with him or his brethren. 
Similarly, certain writings which are concerned directly 
or indirectly with the deeds or the times of these leaders 
have been entitled Books of Maccabees (Μακκαβαίων, 
or Μακκαβαϊκά ; properly, the Maccabzean history or 
times; cp Βασιλειῶν, etc.). See below on the titles of 
‘3 Mace.' (col. 2879) and ‘4 Macc.,' especially (col. 
2872). 

The form and the meaning of the Hebrew (or 
Aramaic) original of the name Maccabzus are alike 
uncertain. The Greek transcription points to a form 
with è (p). Against this, the Latin mackaders (ch=3 
[#]) has been urged, but without sufficient reason. 

‘The argument in favour of the form ‘371 has been presented 
with great thoroughness and ingenuity by S. I. Curtiss (T4e 
Name Machkabee, Leipsic, 1876), who attempis to give the 
Latin form ' Machabaus’ direct connection with the Hebrew, 
through Jerome. The argument breaks down completely at 
that point, however, even if we let Jerome”s indefinite ‘Macha- 
ba:orum primum librom Hebraicum reperi' (in Pr0/, GaZ) mean 
all ît can, and believe that he had actually seen a Hebrew 
1 Macc.® There is not the slightest probability that the old 
Latin translation of 1 Mace. was revised by Jerome; on the 
contrary, all the evidence is strongly opposed τὸ this view. 

So far, therefore, as the testimony of the old versions 
is concerned, we have to guide us only the undoubted 
fact that the Greek form of the name is derived from a 
translation of the book made with painstaking accuracy 
directly from the Hebrew (see below, MACCABEES, FIRST, 
$ 3 [col. 2858]), whilst the Latin form of the name is 
found in a version made from fe Greek.3 

‘The favourite interpretation of the name has con- 
nected it with the Hebrew maZ465e2% (see HAMMER, 1}; 


1. The name 
‘Maccabee.” 


1 [The spelling of the name occasionally varies in ANV.] 

2 There 15 justification for the suspicion that this statement 
of Jerome's was based simply on Origen's testimony to the 
existence of a Semitie 1 Mace. See col. 2857, $ 1; and col. 
2866, $ 11. 

3 All other forms of the name, even those which appear în 
(late) Jewish writings Gapb, ‘250, *nu>o), are derived either 
from the Greek or from the Latin. 
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Aram. 242454. Judas would thus have been called 
‘The Hammerer,' presumably because of his prowess 
in battle. To this, however, there are objections : 

1. The form of the word—apparently an adjective ending în 
ai or i-which the Greek naturally suggests. We should 
hardly expect an adjective to be used in such a case. 

2, The kind of hammer designated by the Hebrew napp 
(ee Curtiss, 22 £). Both Hebrew and Atamaic have words'in 
common use for ‘heavy hammer, ‘sledge-hammer,’ whilst ‘n 
is the smaller workman's tool. Especially'in view of the familiar 
passages Jer.5023 (cp βόναξαδῥι, 284) 51 20, the ‘hammer' 
theory of Judas” name seems hardly credible. 

ἀν le is by no means certain that the πάπιο Maccabee was 
given to Judas because of his valour. There is no hint of such 
an origin of the name in our oldest sources, and it is evident 
that the interpretations of chis nature found in later writings 
(e.g., in Gorionides) are mere guesses. 

It is to be observed that not only Judas, but also 
each of his brothers, has a double name. In the 
passage 1 Mac. 22-5, John is said to have been called 
Gaddi (see col. 2853, n. 1); Simon, Thassi; Judas, Mac- 
cabeeus ;2 Eleazar, Avaran ; Jonathan, Apphus. It has 
commonly been supposed that these ‘surnames’ are all 
descriptive of the character or exploits of those to whom 
they are applied {thus Eleazar's name, Avaran, has been 
explained from the incident of his boring a hole {root n) 
in the elephant); but the fact that not one of the names 
lends itself to any such interpretation should be con- 
clusive against this theory. 

On the contrary, the ‘surnames’ have rather the appearance 
of names given at birth (Gaddi is a familiar Jewish name ; sce 
below, $ 32) ; and when the list ‘Simeon, Judah, Eleazar, δὲς." 
is put over against the corresponding list ‘Thassi, Maccabi, 
Avaran, εἴς, the probability at once suggests itself that the 
latter were the names originally given by Mattathias to his five 
sons, whilst the former were the names which they received 
later as fe Jrinces of the Jewisk people (în the way that has 
been so generally customary, with kings, popes, caliphs, etc 

It is a precisely similar case when Josephus (4%. xii. 48) 
writes ᾿Αλέξανδρος è BdAas λεγόμενος, although ‘ Balas' was 
the original name of this king, and ‘Alexander’ the later 
official name which came to him with his elevation in rank (see 
Schir. ΟΡ 1 1)8; ET ln, fo 240). Cp also the names of the 
queen Alexandra, wiose' Hebrew name had been Salome: 
᾿Αλεξάνδρα ἡ καὶ Zahiva (Eusebius) ; Alexandra gue et Salina 
vocabatur (Jerome, Comm. on Dan. 9247); by Josephus 
called only Alexandra. 

It is doubtful, therefore, whether much help is to be 
gained from the side of etymology in determining the 
Hebrew form and meaning of ‘ Maccabaeus.' 

For the various conjectures that have been made, see Curtiss, 
12243 Wace's Apocrypha, 1247/; Schirer, GIUR) 1158; ET 
11, piorzf. 

As for the form, the evidence decidedly favours “Ipo 
(with single p?) 13 the possibility of a form with 5 must, 
however, be admitted, 

The Jews do not seem to have applied the name 
‘ Maccabee ’ either to the members of the dynasty or to 

the books dealing with the events of 
«i he name, their time. Instead, they used for both 

the adjective ‘Hasmonzean' {Asmo- 
neean, ‘mom, ’Aragwraîos), which seems to have been 
the family name of the house of Mattathias. 

*Hasmonzan' does not occur in the books of Maccabees, but is 
frequently used by Josephus (see the references, below), and 
appears once în the Mishni (ΝΠ δες 16), where Judas and 


2 If the author of 1 Maco. had thus understood the name, how 
could he have failed to make some use of the figure in 8 3.5} 

. 2 That Judas' name is written with the Greck adjective end: 
ing -aîos, and not simply transliterated, like P'asît (see $ 3, 1), 
etc., is of course due to the fact that it had already become αὶ 
housebold word among the Greek-speaking Jews, 

3 In favour of the single rather than the double p, the follow. 
ing considerations may be urged :- (1) The possibility that 
Josephus wrote the name witha single x (so generally in Niese's 
2d.). (2) The occasional employment of κα to represent a single 
Ρ' Thus, Ακκαρων for |py; Narxape for pmipy (Am. lx 
funless we should point κιαξξ ἀφ»), etc. (3) The Latin form, 
which may well have become fixed in use before the translation 
from cur Greek version was made. 

4 In this passage, certain chambers (n13g75) belonging to the 
temple are described. Of one of them it is said: nos ΠΤ 
ΣΡ mas na na (var. conven) “anDern ὋΣ mi mi 
p° 1950; ‘Inthe NE, chamber the Hasmonaans laid away the 
stones of the altar which the Grecian kings had defiled.' Cp 
τ Macc. 446. 
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his brethren are called «unppn 55. Similarly Targ. 1$.24 
Cn 3), and many passages in the Gémarà and later Jewish 
literature. For the complete list of references, see Gaster, 
*The Scroll of the Hasmonzans! (Transs. gH4 Orient. Conl 
&7es5, Lond., 1892), p. 7; Levy, Newkebr. und chald. Wurter. 
Buck, sv.) The Hebrew form p'uisgn also occurs. 

The origin of the name is wholly obscure. It was 
probably borne originally cither by Mattathias himself, 
or by one of his ancestors; but we are quite destitute 
of information on this point. In x Macc. 21, Mattathias 
is called ‘the son of John, son of Simeon’ (Ματταθίας 
Ἰωάννου τοῦ Συμεών) ;1 Josephus, Ax xii 61, carries 
the line one step farther back, adding τοῦ ᾿Ασαμωναίου 
(cp xiv.164 xvi.71); but it is not likely that he had 
any authority for this? The adjective may have 
originated in the name of a man, Hasmon (cp the 
Chronicler's pn; see HASHUM}; or, more probably, 
in the name of a place (cp P's pwen, Josh. 1527 and 
mnben, Nu. 3329; see HESHMON, HASHMONAH); or 
even in an appellative, though the absence of a root 
Den in the Hebrew-Aramaic literature known to us 
makes this very unlikely. 

The fanciful etymology connecting the name with the dm. Aey. 
tuimen, Ps. 68 32 (the result of a scribe's blunder), which is then 


explained by the Arabic ῥα (Ὁ, ‘fatness, should be put aside 
once for all. 


While Palestine was under the Egyptian rule, the 
Jews were not directly interfered with in the exercise of 
3. Uprising their religion and customs. Even then, 
" εν der however, Greek cities were springing up 
Mattathias, ἴπ SII parts of the land, and a strong 
* pressure was gradually being brought to 

bear on Judaism by the rapid encroachment of Greek 
thought and culture. After the beginning of the 
Seleucid rule {198 B.c., under Antiochus III, the 
Great) this pressure was vastly increased, both from 
without and from within The Syrian kings did not 
find it easy to hold together the heterogeneous elements 
of their domain, and it was to their interest to dis- 
courage the exclusive Jewish religion. To the Jews 
themselves, the struggle against Hellenism might well 
have seemed a losing one. There was a strong party 
in Judasa that openly favoured union with the Gentiles 
and the adoption of the new culture. See, e.g., 1 Mace. 
1111415 2 Macc. 47-15; εἴς. On the other hand, as 
was natural, those who held to the national religion 
redoubled their zeal At the head of these was the 
well-defined extreme legalistic party of ‘the Pious'* 
(mom, ᾿Ασιδαῖοι, see LOVINGKINDNESS). Soon after 
the beginning of the reigu of Antiochus (IV.) Epiphanes 
(175-164 B.C.) matters came to a crisis (see ISRAEL, 
$ 707. 1 ABOMINATION ΟΕ DESOLATION). It was not, 
however, at Jerusalem, but in one of the smaller towns 
of Judeea that the revolt broke out. When the king's 
officer, who compelled the people to sacrifice to the 
heathen gods, came to Modein (Mwdetr; see MoDIN), 
a village în the mountains..near Lydda, a man of that 
place named Mattathias (mnan, ‘Gift of Yahwè'; see 
MATTITHIAH), son of John, a priest of the order of 
Joarib (τ Macc. 21), offered resistance to the king's 
command; he slew the officer and a Jew who was 
offering the sacrifice, pulled down the altar, and fed, 
with his five sons and many others who joined them, 
into the mountains. Multitudes followed, and the 
revolt very soon assumed formidable proportions.  Mat- 
tathias and his companions also went through the land, 
pulling down the heathen altars, putting fo death the 
apostates, and stirring up the remainder of the people 
to insurrection, In this same year, however (Sel. 146; 


1 Wellh., PA. κεν Sadd. 94 n., wished to read ‘Hasmon® în 
place of ‘Simeon. sn 

2 Similarly Josephus speaks of the members of this family în 
a few places ‘as οἱ ᾿Ασαμωναίον παῖδες (Vit. 1; Ant κκ᾿ 8 τὰ 
2010), as well as οἱ ᾿Ασαμωναῖοι and τὸ ᾿Ασαμωναίων γένος, 
See Schirer, 1198; ETTr, p. 266. 

3 [See Che, OPS. 56 n., and AssirAxs; and on the further 
development of the two opposing parties, see PHARISEFS and 
SAnDUCEES.] 
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107, 166 B.c.), Mattathias died ; first having committed 
the leadership of the insurgent people to his son Judas. 

Thus began the supremacy of the * Hasmonecan,' 
or *Maccabacan,' house which was to play such 
an important part in Jewish history. Cp HISTORICAL 
LITERATURE, ὃ 17. ‘Two of the five sons, John and 
Eleazar, did not long survive their father. 

1. John, the eldest, originally (? see $ 1) called Gaddi, ‘1,1 was 
captured and slain by a marauding Arab tribe, in 161, while he 
wasengaged in carrying the property ofthe Maccabaan party into 
the country of the Nabatazans for safe keeping (1 Macc. 935-45). 
As this was after Jonathan had succeeded Judas in the Îeader- 
ship, and no other mention is made of him, we may conclude 
that he was recognised as inferior to his brethren. 

2. Eleazar, the fourth son, who also bore the name Avaran® 
(see $ 1), is the hero of the battle (lost by the Jews) against the 
forces of Lysias ar Beth-Zechariah, in 162. Seeing that one of 
the elephants of the enemy's host was furnished with the royal 
trappings, and believing therefore that the king rode upon it, he 
crept under the animal and stabbed it, and was crushed by its 
weight (1 Macc, 643-46), He receives no further mention in the 
books of Maccabees, 

The following table exhibits the genealogy of the 
Hasmonzans, with the date at which each died (as 
given in Schiirer) :— 

Mattathias (167-166). 
I 


John (6) Simon (135) Judas (161) Elcazar (162) Jonathan 


(143) 
John Hyrcanus 1. (105) 


î 
Alexander Jannaus (78) = Salome Alex: 
1 [andra (69) 


{ 
Aristobulus 1. (104) 


Ù Ì 
Hyreanus 11. (40) Aristobulus II. (63) 
Ι 


I 
Alexandr: Antigonus (37) 


Ì 
Alexander [did not reign] (49) 
I 


] ] 
Aristobulus [high-priest] (955) —fariamme [wife of Herod] (29) 
Judas (mam), the third son of Mattathias, and the 


leader of the Jewish people in their struggle for religious 
freedom, is one of the most heroic 


NE " Judas 8 figures in all the history of the nation. 
a0CA OPUS. On his name Makkabi, Maccabzeus, 
see $ 1. If the view there advocated, that this was his 


original name, and that he and his brethren were given 
special names as the princes of Israel, is correct, it is 
not unlikely that he received the name Judah because of 
his military prowess (cp Gen. 499, ete.}. According to 
the account given in 1 Macc. 266, Mattathias at the 
time of his death appointed Judas captain of the hosts 
of Israel, because he had been ‘strong and mighty from 
his youth.’ The army which he commanded at first 
was' not made up chiefiy of the adherents of a single 
party, as seems to be asserted in 2 Macc. 146, but was 
recruited from all classes and parties in Judea. Itis 
true, the ᾿Ασιδαῖοι (see the preceding 8) were foremost 
in the movement which Judas led ; but neither he nor 
his brethren were ever identified with that sect. 

Marvellous success attended Judas from the first. 
After gaining a series of brilliant victories over the Syrian 
hosts sent against him, he was enabled în 165 to purify 
the temple and restore its worship. His armies, no 
longer made up merely of religious enthusiasts, were now 
employed for campaigns against the Edomites and the 

1 The name »33, which has a distinctly heathen sound (see 
Names, $ 57, and Kerber, //ebr&ische Eigennamen, 18097, p. 67; 
cp Gap, $ 1) was not uncommon among the Jews. The Greek 
form Ταῦδις given by many MSS in 1 Macc. 22 received its 
last letter from the following word. 

2 (In 2 Macc,8221019, by an ancient false reading (?) he is 
called Joseph.] 

3 The original form and meaning of the name, which occurs 
in two places, 1 Macc. 25 and 843, are quite uncertain. Many 
Greek MSS give the form Zavapar (;.e., Ελεαζαρ è Zavapay side 
by side with EAeafapos Avapar), which is also possible. The 
Syriac, indeed, writes the word with initial n; but it may be 
questioned whether this fact should be allowed any weight, As 
in the case of the name Makkabi, it seems probable that the 


Syrian translator can have had nothing but the Greek to guide 
imm. 
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Ammonites ; also in Galilee, Gilead, and the Philistine 
territory. Judas thus made himself the champion, in the 
wider sense, of the Jewish nation, not merely of its 
religious rights. In 163, the object sought by the Jews 
in the beginning of the struggle was actually attained. 
They were given full religious liberty, in return for their 
submission to the king, now Antiochus {V.) Fupator. 
(For the circumstances, see 1 Mace. 6148-63, and the 
summary of the history given below under MACCABEES, 
First, $ 2 [00]. 2858].) 

Judas' career as a military leader was by no means 
ended. From this time on, the Jews were engaged ina 
fateful struggle among themselves ; the Hellenising party 
contending for supremacy with the national party, of 
which Judas and his brethren were the leaders. Certain 
adherents of the king, notably one Alcimus, who became 
high priest (see ALCIMUS), succeeded ihrough mis- 
representations in calling in the help of a Syrian army. 
Judas' valour as a military captain, however, was again 
displayed, and the Jewish arms triumphed. Afterthe 
decisive battle near Beth-horon, in 161, Judas was 
again virtually the political head of the Jewish people, 
with more power than ever before. It does not appear, 
however, that he exercised the office of high priest, as 
his successors did, Probably it did not occur to him to 
do so. 

It was at this time that Judas took at last the 
momentous step of asserting the political independence 
of the Jewish nation. ‘Two ambassadors were sent to 
Rome (1 Mace. 817 177), in the not unreasonable hope 
of gaining the support of the Romans against the Syrians, 
and thus securing the permanent triumph of the Jewish 
national party. The Romans did in fact retum a 
favourable answer {τ Mace, 821 22), but it came too 
late to be of any assistance to the Jews. Only about 
two months after the victory which Judas had gained 
over the Syrian captain Nicanor near Beth-horon, the 
Xing (Demetrius 1.} sent against him an army in com- 
parison with which the Jewish forces were but a handful, 
Judas refused to retire from the field without a battle, 
and fought desperately ; but his army was utterly routed, 
and he himself was slain (τ Mace. 91-19). The cause of 
the loyal Jews seemed to have fallen with him. 

There is but one estimate of the character of Judas. 
He was a true patriot and a born captain, The enthusi- 
asm of the writer of 1 Macc. {33-9) is shared by the 
writer of 2 Macc., who had otherwise no interest in the 
Hasmonzean house, Devout and zealous for the law, 
as his father had been, prompt of action and brave to 
rashness, Judas was able to inspire confidence in those 
whom he led, and to gain surprising results with small 
means. It was as the fruit of his example and achieve 
ments, made possible by a peculiar combination of cir- 
cumstances, that the Jewish nation under the Hasmon- 
scans achieved such successes in the decades following ; 
though these later gains also were due chiefly to the 
political situation in the Syrian kingdom {see below, 
$ 5), and were necessarily only temporary. 

Jonathan (ἼἸωναθαν, jnn:), the fifth son of Mattathias, 


bore also the name Apphùs, Απῴους, 1 Mace, 25 (see $ 1). 
The original form and meaning of the 
5. Jonathan. 1.;ter name are quite unknown. 

We have no means of knowing with what guttural letter the 
word began, or what Semitic consonant the Greek s represents. 
On the Syriac transcription bin no reliance whatever can be 
placed ; see preceding col., n. 3. 

Jonathan is mentioned occasionally in 1 Mace. 
(517 24 55) in connection with Judas and Simon as taking 
a prominent part in the earlier Maccabzean campaigns ; 
and upon the death of Judas, he was unanimously chosen 
to succeed him as leader of the national party (1 Macc. 
9228-31). 

His opponents had at that time decidedly the upper hand. 
The Hellenising party was triumphant! (see the preceding $), 


1 Ia 1 Macc.924 read : “in those days their iniquity (0yî in- 
stead of ay, ‘famine*) waxed exceedingly great,' etc. 
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and, aided by the Syrians, used every means to secure its advan- 
tage (1 Mace. 923-25). Many former adherents abandoned the 
Maccabzan cause (Ὁ. 245), and those who remained faithful 
were subjected to intimidation and even violence (2. 26). Jona- 
than, with his comparatively few followers, was compelled for 
some years to keep in the background ; at first, as a freebooter, 
making raids in various parts of the land, and at one time (158 
8.6.) unsuccessfally pursued by a Syrian army (τ Macc. 9 58-72) j 
then, at the head of a sort of rival government at Michmash, a 
short distance N. of Jerusalem, where his party seems to have 
steadily gained în numbers and in power (idi4. τ. 73). ‘This 
was undoubtediy due largely to his own ability, as well as to 
the truly popular cause which he represented, and to the fact 
that the Hellenising party sins the death of Alcimus (159 B.C.) 
was without a leader. 


At length the scales were turned completely in 
Jonathan's favour in an unexpected way. Demetrius 
was compelled to contest the possession of the Syrian 
throne with a powerful rival, Alexander Balas. Both 
saw the necessity of making overtures to Jonathan, who 
finally espoused the cause of Balas, in return for which 
service he was made the head of the fewish people, with 
considerable power, and was also appointed high priest 
of the nation. This (153 B.c.) was the real beginning 
of the Hasmonzean rule in Jerusalem. Jonathan con- 
tinued to hold the office of high priest (vacant, ap- 
parently, since the death of Alcimus), and to increase, 
little by little, the advantage already gained. He was 
confirmed in his authority by Balas, when the latter 
became king (1 Macc. 1065); was received with high 
honours at Piolemais by Balas and Ptolemy Philometor, 
king of Egypt (ἐδέά. ©. 597}; and finaily, when Deme- 
trius IL became king of Syria, succeeded by a daring 
stroke in obtaining a series of most important con- 
cessions to πάσα. See the interesting account in 
1 Mace. 1120-37; and cp Schirer, G/V®@1:82 7; 
ET 12457 

During all this time Jonathan showed himself a wise 
and bold leader, both in peace and in war. The Syrian 
power continued to be divided among rival aspirants to 
the throne, so that not only Jonathan, but also his 
successors, were enabled to maintain their power by 
making shrewd use of the situation. The purpose of 
completely throwing off the Syrian yoke—a purpose 
already cherished by Judas—was not lost sight of by 
Jonathan. He sent ambassadors with letters of friend- 
Ship to Rome, Sparta, and other places (144 B.C.?), at 
the same time working diligently to strengthen Judszea 
in every possible way (see esp. 1 Macc. 11357 1232-38). 
Soon after this, however, Jonathan fell a victim to 
Syrian treachery. Trypho, the chief captain of the 
young Antiochus VI. who was now contending with 
Demetrius II for the supremacy; became himself an 
aspirant to the throne. Fearing Jonathan for some 
reason, and wishing to put him out of the way, Trypho 
enticed him into Ptolemais and there put him to death 
(1 Mace. 12 39-53). This was at the close of 143. 

Simon (Σιμων,} pyor) was the second son of 
Mattathias ; according to 1 Mace. 23 called also Thassi 
{(θασσι);; see 8 1. The Semitic form and 
original meaning of the name Thassi can 
no longer be determined. În 1 Macc. he is frequently 
mentioned with honour in the account of the times of 
Judas and Jonathan, as an able military leader. ‘Thus 
517 21. 967} 1165f 1233 38} During the reign 
of Jonathan, Antiochus VI. appointed Simon general 
(στρατηγός) over an important district (1159). In 265 
Mattathias is represented as singling him out as the 
wisest of the brethren, and appointing him their 
counsellor.? Simon seems to have been in all respects 
ἃ worthy successor of Judas and Jonathan. 

Upon the death of Jonathan, Simon promptly took 
his place at the head of the nation, both as captain and 
as bigh priest, being confirmed in this by all the people. 
He continued to carry out with energy the policy pursued 
by Jonathan, building up and fortifying Jerusalem and 


6. Simon. 


1 In the OT. Συμεων, Eng. ‘Simeon. 
3 For a possible explanation of this, see col. 2860, par. (3). 
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the other strongholds of Judaea(13 τὸ 33 43-48 52147 32-34), 
extending the territory of the Jews, taking every ad- 
vantage of the Syrian dissensions, and sending embassies 
abroad, In all these things he was enabled by the 
circumstances to attain much more than had been 
possible for his predecessors, so that his reign was a 
glorious one for the Jewish people. 

In 142, soon after the accession of Simon, the Syrian 
yoke was at last removed from Israel. Demetrius IL, 
yielding to Simon's demand, formally recognised the 
independence of Judzea (see the triumphant words of 
the historian, 1 Mace. 134: f.). Soon after this, Simon 
succeeded in gaining possession of the Acra, or citadel 
of Jerusalem, which had been occupied by a Syrian 
garrison for twenty-six years, ever since the beginning 
of the Maccabeean struggle? (1349-53). In the brief 
season of peace and prosperity which followed (x Macc. 
144-135), Simon's services to his people were given im- 
portant recognition A solemn assembly held at 
Jerusalem in 141 confirmed him in the offices of governor 
and high priest, and made both these offices hereditary. 
Thus, a Hasmonsean dynasty was formally established. 
An inscription in Simon's honour (col. 2864 [6]} was 
composed and put în a conspicuous place.* At about 
this time, also, embassies were sent to Rome (col. 
2863 [a]) and to the Spartans (#3.), which resulted suc- 
cessfully (col. 2864 [c]), 1 Mace. 1416-24 1515-24. Soon, 
however, Simon became involved in other wars, as the 
Syrian throne changed hands and his help was needed. 
Moreover, Antiochus (VII.) Sidetes sent an army against 
Judza, in the hope of recovering some of the posses- 
sions which the Jews had gained ; but his captain was 
defeated and driven from the country by two of Simon's 
sons, Judas and John. Near the beginning of 135, 
Simon fell a victim to the plot of his own son-in-law, 
Ptolemy, ‘captain of the plain of Jericho,” who wished 
to obtain the power for himself. With two of his 
sons, Mattathias and Judas, Simon was received by 
Ptolemy into the fortress DoK (g.v.), near Jericho, and 
there treacherously murdered.* 

John, son of Simon, generaliy called Hyrcanus, 
“Tpravés,8 is said in 1 Macc. 1853 to have been put in 

ἡ. John charge of the fortress Gazara by his father 
Hyrcanus. in 142. John also took a prominent part in 
* the defeat of the Syrian general Cendebreus 
(1627. 9/.). Immediately after the murder of Simon, 
Ptolemy sent men to Gazara to kill John, who was now 
the legitimate successor to the leadership of Israel. John 
was informed of the plot, however, and with true 
Maccabsean promptness slew the messengers and made 
all speed to Jerusalem, where he arrived in advance of 
his rival, and made his position secure. His reign 
of thirty years, though by no means peaceful, was 
decidediy successful politically. In the first year after 
his accession, he was temporarily humbled by Antiochus 
Sidetes, who besieged Jerusalem with success, obtaining 
important concessions from the Jews, besides breaking 
down the city wall. These losses were soon repaired, 
however, as the Syrian government was again involved 
in sore difficulties. Hyrcanus rebuilt the city wall 
(τ Mace. 1623), and began in 128, immediately upon 
the death of Antiochus, a series of important campaigns, 
one fruit of which was the humbling of the Samaritans 
and the destruction of their temple. The territory of 
the Jews was very considerably extended (reaching such 
an extent as it had not had for many centuries), and 
their independence completely restored. 

1 [On 1 Macc. 1347-50 1414 36, see Che. 025. 6880, n.7} and 
on 13 sr, see OP, 11, and references in p. 40, n.u.—Ep.]. 

2 [See Che, σε, 23—Ep.] ‘ 

8 It must be remembered that Jonathan' received the office of 
high priest, not from the people, but from the Syrian king. 

{See Stade- Holtzmann, G// 2322; but cp Wellh. //G0), 
222 fi; (4), 273 —ED.] 

5 {On Simon, cp Che. 025. 11, 24, 68.—En.] 

5. For attempts to explain this name, which had already been 
in use dor some time among the Jews, see Schiirer, 1 204 (ETi.1, 
Ρ. 2735). 
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In several respects the reign of Hyrcanus marks a 
departure from the simpler ways (and perhaps the ideals) 
of his predecessors. Hyrcanus waged war with the aid 
of foreign mercenaries, for example, and had his own 
name engraved on the coins of his reign. It is an 
especially interesting and significant fact that he cut 
loose from the Pharisees, and identified himself with the 
Sadducees (see SCRIBES AND PHARISEES, SADDUCEES, 
and Che, 0/5. 24 f. 39). Concerning the events of the 
latter part of his réign we have little information. He 
died in 105 R.C. 


MACCABHEES (BOOKS) 


Many of the works dealing with the history of this period are 
referred to below (MaccaBEES [Hooks]). Here may he men- 
tioned :—Clinton, asti Mellenici, vol, ἯΙ. 8, 
8. Literature, 1851, pp. 310-350; Flathe, Gesc4. Mace 
doniens, ii. (1834; 1. Derenbourg, Essaz 
sur l'hist. et la géogr. de la Pal., 1867; Madden, Coins of the 
εις, 1881; De Saulcy, Hist. des Machabées ou princes de la 
din. asmontenne, 1880; Pauly's Reabenc. der glass. Alter 
fhumswiss.B, sw. ‘Antiochus IV." ; Schirer, G/W ®)1 127-241; 
ET ì, 1 169-290 (in the introductory part of the vol. there is an 
excellent account of the sources); Ewald, GVZ(8}4 287-543; ET, 
1867-1886, 5.286-394 ; Gràtz, Gesck. der /uden, vols. 223; Stade 
Holtzmann, ΟΡ ἢ 22862; Wellh. 7 8) 2567 See also the 
works referred to in Schirer, 14-9 127} ET16-12, 170. 
OT 
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FIRST MACCABEES 


By far the most important of the several writings 
Xnown as the ‘ Books of the Maccabees” (Μακκαβαίων 
1 Title, βιβλία, or Μακκαβαϊκά) is the history 
+ Title. commonly entitled ‘ Maccabees." The title 
borne by the book in its original Hebrew form (see 
below, $ 3) is not known. ᾿ 
Many scholars have tried to recognise ît in a well-known 
passage quoted by Fusebius (MZ 625) from Origen. Origen 
enumerates the (twenty-two) books of the Hebrew canon, 
giving the Hebrew names in Greek transliteration, and then 
adds: ‘ Besides these there is ‘the Maccabaîca,” which is entitled 
Sarbeth Sabanaiel.'! It is beyond doubt that the reference is 10 
a Hebrew or Aramaic 3 Macc., whose title is transliterated. ΑἹΊ 
attempts to explain this title from che Hebrew, however, have 
hitherto been futile (see the comms., and especially Curtiss, Ye 
Name Machabee, 1876, p. 30).2 On the other hand, the solution 
proposed by Dalman (Graz. 6), according to which the 
two strange words în their original form stood for the Aramaic 
veiszn ΠΛ 250, seems very plausible. The title ‘Book of the 
Hasmonzans* would be eminentiy suitable for 1 Mace. (cp 562, 
and the actual superscription of the later Aramaic composition 
dealing with the history of this time : see below, $ 11); and îtis 
easy τὸ see how, by the aid of common scribal blunders,3 the 
form in Eusebius could have been reached. It may be doubted, 
however, whether even this can give us any sure clue to the 
wrigina! title of 1 Mace, This plainiy Aramaic form of words 
is not likely to have been the superscription of a work written in 
Hebrew; it is much more probable that the work known (by 
hearsay only?) to Origen was an Aramaîc translation, such as 
must have been made very early. ΑΒ will appear in che sequel 
(8 11), all the evidence goes to show that the Hebrew 1 Mace. was 
current only for a very brief period. If we suppose, then, that 
the above explanation of the name recorded by Origen is correct, 
there would still remain the possibility that (as frequently 
happened) the title borne by the translation was quite inde- 
pendent of that borne by the original. 


The book is a history of the Jewish struggle for 
religious freedom and for independence under the 
Maccabees. It covers the period of fort 
2. Contents. seats. beginning with the accession οἵ 
Antiochus (IV) Epiphanes, 175 B.C., and ending with 
the death of Simon, the third of the Maccabean leaders, 
135 R.c. It is for the most part a narrative of events 
in their chronological order, attention being given chiefly 
to military and political affairs, and, in fact, to all that 
concerned the relation of the Jews to other nations. 


1 ξξω δὲ τούτων ἐστὶ rà Μακκαβαϊκά, ἅπερ ἐπιγέγραπται 
Σαρβηθ Ξαβαναιελ. Sce also the superscription of the Syriac 
1 Mace. (Lagarde's Afocryfha Syriace), which was evidently 
derived from these words of Origen. 

2 Ofall these attempts it may be said, that they have an ex- 
ceedingly improbable sound. Most of them rest on the reading 
2° Σαρβανεελ, which has been in vogue since the sixteenth 
century, but without any good authority. 

8 The correct transliteration would be σῴαρ βηθ ἀσαμωναιε. 
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Title ( 1, col. 2879). 
Contents (8 2, col. 2879). 
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The narrative 


FOURTH MACCABEES, 
Title (8 1, col. 2882). 
Contents ($ 2, col, 2882). 
Integrity ($ 3, col. 2882,/). 
Author, Date (8 4; col. 

2883£). 

Literary character ($ 5, col 

2884). 

Language, Style ($ 6, col. 
8842). 


Ε 

Thought (8 7, col. 2885 Δ). 

Attestation, Text ($ 8, col 
2886). 

Bibliography (8 9, col. 2886). 


is continuous, and the treatment 


uniform throughout the book. 
divided conveniently as follow. 


The material may be 


1. (11-9) The briefest possible introduction, beginning with 
the conquest of Alexander, and describing în general terms the 
origin of the Seleucid empire. 2. (1 10-6y) Desperate condition 
ofthe Jews under Antiochas Epiphanes. . His attempte to aolich 
the Jewish religion. 3. (21-70) The uprising at Modein 
(167 8.c.) and the growth of the rebellion led by Mattathias. 
4. (31.435) The first victories gained by the Jews under the 
leadership of Judas Maccabrus. 5. (43661) Purification of rhe 
temple and dedication of the new altar (165 Β.0.} 6. (51-08) 
Campaigns conducted by Judas against the surrounding nations. 
7: (61-17) Death of Epiphanes, in Persia, and accession of 
Eupator (164 8.c.) 8. (6 18-63) Further wars with the Syrians. 
Concession of religions freedom to the Jews, în return for their 
submission. 9. (1 r-50) Demetrius gains possession of the throne 
(162 n.c.), Death οἱ Nicanor. 10. (81922) Treaty with che 
Romans: Death of Judas (161 πιο). in. (023-1066) Jonathan 
succeeds Judas as military leader of the Jews. Supported by 
the pretender Alexander Balas, he beconies the high priest of 
the nation (153 n.c.), He is received in state by Alexander and 
Ptolemy (Philometor), King of Egypt, at Ptolemais. τσ. 
(1067-11 74) Further batiles fought by Jonathan ; and his relations 
with the Syrian kings. 13. (12 1-53) Embassies to Rome and 
Sparta. Death of Jonathan (end Of 143 B.C.). χα. (18 1-14 15) 
Fortunes of the Jews under Simon. They secure their political 
independence (142 n.c.), The Syrians are driven from the castle 
in Jerusalem. Peace in the land. 15. (14 16-49) Renewai of 
friendly relations with the Spartans and with Rome, A formal 
record is drawn up by the people and put în a conspicuous 
place in honour of Simon, who is thus publicly declared ruler 
of the Jews (141 B.c.). τό, (151-16 24) Relations of Simon with 
Antiochus Sidetes. His two sons defeat the Syrian general. 
Murder of Simon (135 b.c.). 


As to the language in which 1 Macc. was written, 
there is no room for doubt. Mention has been made 

τσ, οἵ th i f Ori 

3. Original e testimony of Origen ($ 1) and 

Language. Jerome (col. 2850, towards end), which 

ἜΘ. testimony, though less valuable than ît at 
first appears to be, shows at least that each of those 
great scholars regarded it as an undisputed fact that the 
book was written in Hebrew. Internal evidence proves 
beyond question that this opinion (or church tradition) 
was correct, 

‘That the language was Semitic îs evident.  Semitic idioms 
follow one another în such number and variety as would be in- 
explicable in a Greek composition ; see, for example, 1 29 (ΟἹ 
Gen. 411, etc.), 36 58, Ἰσραὴλ τοῖς τὑρισκομένοις = Vpagio 
D*esisin (incorrecily punctuated by Swete, and frequently mis- 
understood), 240 42 530-33 621 (ἐξ αὐτῶν [RV] as subject of 
the verb; so also 733), 81 944 εἴς. ; and such passages as 
3115-26 51-8 28-34. ‘The form of many of the proper names 
shows that they are transliterated from a Semitic text; thus 
φνυλιστιειμ : the names in 11 34 (Schitr. G/V1183; ET1245/); 


Ἱμάλκουε [NV] for 1350, 11 39 (seeSchùr. Le; We. Z/G/I, 270), 
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etc, In 1427, ενσαραμελ [A, evarapaper (KV)] (cp now £x4, 7° 
ΤΊ 55 2} is plainly the transliteration of some word or words 
which'tite anslalor did not understand. Cp also χαφεναθα, 
1237. The weighty evidence afforded by occasional mis: 
translation, or by renderings which can Ὅν be explained as 
the result of misunderstanding or accidental corruption of the 
original Semitic text, is not wanting. Thus 829, ἔστησαν (mis 
translating the Hebrew perfect tense : ‘the Romans 4ere8y make 
agreement’; sce the following verses, and cp the similar mistake 
in 1428, ἐγνώρισεν ἡμῖν for yum; ‘we sare proclamation’); 
924, λιμός (ὩΞΡῚ for dv); 101, ὁ ᾽᾿Επιφανής instead of τοῦ "Ere- 
φανοῦς, - ἃ mistranslation made very easy by the Semitic usage 
in regard to such adjectives ; 1072, oi πατέρες σου (mar instead 
of Toy [for pni&ay], ‘thine armies'); 149, στολὰς πολέμου (1) 
(reading μαν instead of 14, ‘gay apparel).i 

That the Semitic language was Hebrew, not Aramaic, 
is everywhere manifest. 

See the evidence furnished by many of the passages cited 
above ; and add further, 239 8 19 (ox ‘2; also 96), 540 7 35, and 
the remarkable succession of Hebrew idioms in 51-8, 

Nothing is known concerning the author of 1 Macc., 
beyond the facts that can be gathered by inference from 

his book. He was certainly a devout and 

4 Author. patriotic Jew. 

It can hardly be doubted, moreover, that the author 
lived and wrote in Palestine. It is plain from every 
part of the book that his personal interests were all în 
that land. 

His acquaintance with the geography and topography of the 
country is strikingly minute; when, on the contrary, he has 
occasion to mention foreign lands, he shows himself much less 
accurately informed. In his narrative he frequently introduces 
such details as would have no importance for one living at a 
distance from the scenes.and events descril See, for example, 
824719 819924 3334 43 1236/713227 1656, 

‘The writer of this history, furthermore, must have 
stood near to the centre of Jewish political affairs. 

There is, to be sure, nothing to require us to suppose that he 
himself took an active part in the events he records; but he is 
most plainly in his element when he is dealing with affairs of 
state, military movements, and court intrigues. He must have 
ben a man of rank, and personally acquainted with the leaders 
of his people. 

The author shows himself a loyal adherent of the 
Hasmonzan house; it was to this family that Israel 
owed its rescue and its glory ; see especially 562, and 
cp 133 1418 26 162. That he should extol the char- 
acter and deeds of Judas was of course to be expected, 
but his admiration of the other Hasmonzean leaders is 
hardly less emphatically expressed. 

See what he says of Jonathan, 973 1015-21 59-66 11 20-27 71 
1235 52. £ (notice also 1061 11 25); of Simon, 135 / 47/ 14415 
16 14; and of John, 1353 16237 


When in addition to these facts it is observed in what 
a favourable light the Jewish priesthood is exhibited 
throughout the book—the renegade high priests Jason 
and Menelaus, for example, are not mentioned at all 
(contrast 2 Macc. 47-5 23) —the conjecture of Geiger 
(Urschrift, 206 7) that the author of 1 Macc. was a 
Sadducee seems not improbable (see SADDUCEES).® 

i. The date of the composition of 1 Mace. can be deter- 
mined approximately. If we assume the book to be the 

δ. Date, Work of a single writer, as seems necessary 

Ù * (see below, $ 9), it is plain from 1611-24 
that it must have been finished after the beginning of 
the reign of John Hyrcanus (135-106 8.c.). [ΙΕ is also 
evident from the way in which the writer speaks of the 
Romans that the days of Pompey and the Roman rule 
were not yet dreamed of: he emphasises chiefly the 
Romans' fidelity as allies (81 τὰ 121 1440), and implies 
everywhere that they are friends to be proud of, although 
outside the horizon of ordinary Jewish affairs (8. 7, 19). 
‘The book must, therefore, have been completed before 
the year 63 B.C. 
There are grounds for bringing the date of com- 
position within narrower limits. 

(1) The passage 1623, in particular, has afforded 
a basis for argument. It reads as follows :— 


1 The same confusion of these two words more than once în 
Daniel ; see Moore in /BZ, 1896, pp. 195, 197. 

2 Geiger was certainly wrong, however, in regarding the book 
as a “party document.” 
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‘Now the rest of the acts of John, and of his wars, and of his 
valiant deeds which he did, and of the building of the walls 
which he built, and of his doings, behold they are written in 
the chronicles of his high-priesthood, from the time that he was 
made high priest after his father,” 

It has been customary to conclude from this mention 
of the ‘rest of the deeds’ of John, and especially from 
the reference to the ‘chronicle of his high-priesthood,' 
that his reign must have been far advanced,! or even 
ended (so most scholars since Eichhorn), at the time 
when these words were written. The cogency of this 
reasoning may be doubted, however; the more so, as 
every particle of the remaining evidence points to a 
different conclusion. . 

It is evident that the writer wished to bring his history to an 
end with the close of Simon's reign. If this had been his only 
purpose, however, he would hardly have followed 1617 with 
Just these concluding verses 18-22, which tell only half of what 
‘was necessary to be told, if the escape of John was to he narrated 
at all, and leave the history of the Hasmonaan house and of 
Jerusalem (see v. 20) in suspense, ΤῸ suppose that these verses 
were intended merely to serve as the necessary bridge from the 
reign of Simon to that of John, does not explain them satis- 
factorily ; and the greater the interval of time supposed to have 
elapsed between these events and the writing of the history, the 
greater the difficulty becomes. 

On the supposition that the historian finished his 
work soon after the beginning of the reign of Hyrcanus, 
and wished to conclude it with complimentary mention 
of his sovereign, every part of the closing passage 
16 18-24 is at once satisfactorily explained. 

It is all precisely what we should expect. The events follow- 
ing Simon's death were then familiar to every one; it was only 
necessary to lead up to the statement of John's prompt action 
(τ. 22), and then to add the customary formula : “the rest of 
his great deeds,’ etc. For the only deeds that are specially 
mentioned—the carrying on of war, and the building ΕΥ̓ 
we have no need to look further than the earlier years of his 
reign; the wars that brought him his chief glory, and the re- 
building of the wall that had been razed by Antiochus Sidetes, 
were both begun, it would seem, during or immediately after 
the year 128 (see col. 2856, $ 7). As for the ‘chronicle of 
his high-priesthood (if we suppose the words to be more than 
a mere compliment),2 the historian could have referred to it 
enually well at any time after the beginning of the reign. If 
there really was such a chronicle, it was probably the continua- 
tion of the record of the preceding reigns; see the latter part of 
v. 24 (see also below, $ 8) 

(2) The impression thus gained from the closing verses 
of the book, that it was completed during the reign of 
John Hyreanus, is confirmed by the tone of security 
and political self-respect that is so evident in all parts 
of the history. With the beginning of the last century 
B.C. came a marked decline. 

(3) On the other hand, there are indications that the 
historian 3egax his work during the reign of Simon. 

The striking passage 144-15, în particular, points distincily 
in this direction. So, too, does the much discussed verse 13 42. 
Even if documents and coins (ἢ) were dated in this way (sce 
Schir. G/V 11927; ET 1257 21), the custom can have con- 
tinued only for a very short time. The only historians who 
would he likely to write such a verse as this would be those of 
Simons own day. ΟΡ on the other hand 14 27, which is equally 
significant whether written by the author of 1 Macc. or by some 
one else. The compliment paid to Simon în 265 may also be 
taken as evidence ; there is nowhere în the sequel anything that 
could he regarded as especially illustrating the quality here 
ascribed to him, or as implying that he was looked upon as the 
counsellor of his brethren, 

iii. The theory best accounting for all the facts (see 
also below)and no really plausible argument can be 
urged against it-would seem to be, that the greater 
part of this history was composed and written under the 
inspiration of Simon's glorious reign, and that it was 
finished in the early part of the reign of John Hyrcanus. 
That is, the book was probably written between 140 
and 125 B.C. 

The passage 18 30 can give us no additional help. The words 
‘unto this day ' are the indispensable (OT) formula added to the 
account of such monuments, and would have been used in any 
case, whether the time that had elapsed were two years or 
twenty. This is simply one of the many illustrations of the way 
in which the writer models his history after the pattern of the 
older Hebrew scriptures ; the use of the formula here serving 


1 See the advocates of this view cited in Grimm, Conzre. 54. 
2 It is not probable, however, that they are anything more 
than this. 566 below, $ 8. 
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to show his sense of the importance of the monument (cp 9 22 
16235).1 

Viewed from the literary point of view, 1 Mace. 
makes a most favourable impression. Its author was 
evidentiy a writer of unusual talents as 


δ. Eterary ell as of considerable experience. His 
Pulp ‘ative is constructed with a true sense 
teristics, Nolralive 


of proportion and with skill in the arrange- 
ment of the material The style, which is strongly 
marked, is plainly his own, though formed on the 
classical Hebrew models.  Reminiscences of OT phrase- 
plogy are of course frequent, and certain familiar formulas 
from the older Hebrew history are occasionally intro- 
duced (e.g., 269 Δ 920-22 1326 1623}; but there is no 
further evidence of any imitation, conscious or uncon- 
scious, of the older writers. ὙΠῸ chief characteristics 
of the style are terseness and simplicity. At the same 
time, the narrative is full of lively details, and is never 
suffered to lag. 

The reserve of the writer is worthy of especial notice. 
Though it is evident that he is intensely interested in 
alì the history he is recording, he generaliy contents 
himself with giving a purely objective view of the course 
of events, keeping his reflections to himself. He writes 
as a loyal and devout Jew, yet without indulging in 
such abuse of his enemies as is so common, for example, 
in 2 Macc.® It cannot be said, however, that he does 
not display enthusiasm, It breaks out into momentary 
expression again and again, all through the book. 

See, for example, 2,48 33-9 424 58 563/. 1lsr 148, εἴς, 
On such occasions as these, and in fact wherever the writer, 
for one reason or another, wishes to make his story especiaîly 
impressive, or is carried away by his feeling, he rises to poetry 
in the true Semitic manner, Examples are 1 25-28 37-40 83:0 45 
9413 144-15. Similarly, the impassioned utterances of Mattathias 
in 27.13 49-68, of the people in 350, and of Antiochus in 
610, are expanded in poetic form; cp also the two addresses 
of Judas to his army 3 18-22 48-11. . 

In all parts of the book we meet the same striking 
combination of dignity and naîveté, the same excellences 
of style. We may well believe that in its original form 
it was a fine specimen of Hebrew prose. 

Regarding the religious standpoint of the author, ît is 
to be said that in this respect also the book deserves to 

τρις BOIA a high place in Jewish literature. 

1. Religione There is nowhere any room for doubt as 
character (0 his patriotism, in the best sense of the 
word. He believes in Israel as the people chosen of God. 

The author is zealous for all the time-honoured institutions ; 
for the law and che ordinances (111 15 43 49 54. 62 #4 2.20 77. 27 
4248 821 1414£. etc.), for the holy scriptures (1 56 3 48 129), for 
Terusalera and the sanctuary (1 2137/ 27/ 8434351438597 3742 
9 54/). He refers repeatediy to God's deliverance of Israel in 
the past (259,5 49 307 41), and expresses his firm faith that 
he is ready to hear and help now also, as of old (8 τ8 αὶ το 
946 163); ‘none that put their trust in him shall want for 
strength” (261).5_ In 455 (cp τ΄. 24./ 3.44 etc.) 12 15 the successes 
achieved by the pers utider the Maccabzean leaders are ascribed 
to the divine help; as in 164 (cp 38) the evils that had come 
upon the nation are said to be God's punishment for its sin. 
Help through miraculous intervention, indeed, is neither asked 
nor expected—-the day of wonders, and of prophets with super- 
human power and wisdom, is eat (957; cp 446 1441 Ps. 749 
Dan, 8.18 [Song of the Three Children, 2. 14], Ezra 263 [Neh. 
765)) ;8 but God now works deliverance for his people through 
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the strength he gives to those who calì upon him (433). Tn 
11 70-72 Jonathan's desperate valour, which wins the day, is the 
result of superhuman strength given him in answer to prayer. 

It is remarkable, in view of such genuine faith and 
religious devotion as the writer everywhere manifests, 
that the book from beginning to end should avoid all 
direct designations of God, 

Neither ‘God’ (θεός, p'mbx), nor ‘Lord (ifpios, sia), nor 
any of the titles occasionally emplayed in the OT are to be 
found here.1 Instead, the writer makes use of the term ‘heaven' 
(οὐρανός, ping), which is so employed as to be the full equivalent 
of the name ‘God’; thus, 3.187 50 410 40 55 946 1215 163; cp 
also 860. In some of these passages, this use of the word 
‘ heaven' is followed by the personal pronoun in a most signifi. 
cant manner; see 322 51/7. 410 55. Intwo passages (7 37 41.) 
where God is directly addressed, the pronoun ‘thou’ is used 
without being preceded by any noun. Similarly, in 261 the 
pronoun of the third person is employed, with only the context 
to show that God is meant; în 163, “by fe mercy,' not even a 
pronoun is used. 

As the tendency thus illustrated begins to appear 
among the Jews before the time of the Maccabees, and 
plays an important part in the later literature, it is hardly 
safe to draw conclusions from these facts as to the 
personal characteristics of this writer. 

The use of the OT in the book may be noticed, finally. 
‘The repetition of certain formulas from the historical 
books has already received mention. Apart from 
these, there are allusions in 2 52-60 to Genesis, Numbers, 
Joshua, Samuel, Kings, Daniel; in 14r2 the words of 
Mic. 44 are repeated ; 424 contains a familiar verse from 
the Psalms, cp 1 Ch. 1634 41 Ezra 3x1; in 717 Ps. 792/ 
is formally cited. Other quotations or allusions are 
found in 226 ἀρ 307: 737. 

Those who suppose that the author of this history 
wrote in the early decades of the last century 3.c., find 
it necessary to assume that he made con- 

8, Sources. siderable use of written sourees.? It îs 
indeed quite out of the question to suppose that an 
account so vivid and accurate, and of such uniform 
fulness of detail, even in the narrative of the first years 
of the uprising, could have been written merely on the 
basis of oral tradition and personal recollection, after 
such a lapse of time. Nor would the hypothesis that 
the written sources used by the author were merely 
scattered official and private documents, of no great 
extent, be at all adequate to account for the work before 
us. It is very difficult to suppose the existence of such 
documents as this theory calls for, or to believe that a 
Jewish historian of that day could have combined them 
with such marvellous skill. Nor would any such pro- 
cess have produced this book. If, however, as has been 
argued above, the book was written soon after the middle 
of the second century, the necessity of postulating ex- 
tensive documentary sources is removed. Moreover, 
both the lack of evidence of any such sources in the 
book itself, and the character and manner of the whole 
narrative, make it by far the most probable theory that 
what we have here is the account of one who had wit- 
nessed the whole Maccabeean struggle from its beginning, 
and had had exceptional opportunities of information. 

The only passages in 1 Mace. in which there might 
appear to be reference to written sources known to the 
author are 922 and 1624. In both cases the writer is 
making use of the familiar OT formula used in closing 
the history of a king: ‘The rest of his acts, and his 
mighty deeds, behold, they are written," etc. The reason 
for bis employing it in only these two places is obvious. 

The compliment îs paid to Judas, as the great hero of these 
times; to John, because of the time and manner in which the 
book was finished (see above, $ 5). Accordingly, when it is said 
of Judas, that ‘the rest of his acts were not written down,’ the 
natural inference is this, that the writer knew of no record other 
than his own of the events of Judas' time ; this was, therefore, 
the only way în which he could conclude the formula. Again, 
when he has occasion to apply the formula to the reign of John, 


1 The words ‘ God and ‘Lord’ have frequently been inserted, 
however, both in many of the Greek texts and in the versions. 
Thus, e.g+, in the English AV, 2.21 26 3185360 455910, 

2 See, Ζιφ.» Schorer, G/V 2579 (ET 56). 
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which had only recently begun, it is hard to see what form of 
words he could have employed other than that which he actually 
used. That such a ‘book of the records’ of John's reign had 
already been written, is therefore neither said nor implied ; 
only this, that he was one whose deeds would certainly be 
recorded, 


As for the question whether we may not find in these 
words at least a hint as to one of the sources at the 
command of the writer, namely, a chronicle of the reign 
of Simon (and possibly also of the reign of Jonathan}, 
the answer must be : (1) We are not warranted in draw- 
ing any such conclusion from the words of this stock 
phrase. (2) There is not a grain of evidence, nor any 
great intrinsic probability, that the record of any of the 
Hasmonzan reigns was officially kept! (3) There is 
nothing whatever to indicate that the sources used by 
the writer for his account of the reign of Simon were in 
any way different from the sources at his disposal for 
the history of Judas. It may be added, though the fact 
has little significance, that the only Jewish source for 
the history of these Hasmonzean rulers known to Josephus 
was our 1 Mace. Moreover, regarding the history of 
the period 175-161 B.C., there is no evidence that 
1 Mace. and 2 Mace. (Jason of Cyrene) made use of any 
common source, or that the latter had any extensive 
documents at his disposal {see MACCABEES, SECOND, 
$ 2, col. 2869/). 

In connection with this lack of evidence for the exist- 
ence of other important records of the Maccabzean 
period, it should be observed further, that 1 Macc. 
shows no sign of being a compilation; it is, on the 
contrary, remarkably homogeneous in all its parts. It 
would be difficult to imagine greater uniformity of style 
and method, from beginning to end, in a work of this 
nature.® 

As for the many official documents which are embodied 
in the history, it is not likely that the author of 1 Macc. 
took them from a collection already made. It seems 
much more probable, from their character, and the way 
in which they are used, that they were partly collected 
by him, but chiefly composed or freely reproduced by 
him in accordance with his own taste aided by memory. 
On these documents, see also $ 9 Κα 

By the earlier investigators of 1 Macc., the integrity 
of the book was generally unquestioned. In recent 

5 times, however, the attempt has been 
9. Integrity. ade by some scholars to show that the 
history as we have it is not in its original form. The 
question has been raised whether certain of the letters, 
edicts, and other documents contained in the book can 
have originally formed a part of it. 

(a) Some have gone so far as to claim that the whole 
concluding portion, from near the beginning of the 
fourteenth chapter to the end of the book, is a later 
addition by another hand. 

Destinon, Die Quellen des Josephus, 1882, pp. 80.7, argued 
that the form of 1 Macc. known to Josephus did not contain 
chaps, 14-16. He also advocated the theory, formerly held by 
TDI Michaetis. thar Josephus used a Hebrew 1 Macc. (the 
Original form) differing în other important particulars from our 
Greek version (4c., pp. 61-80). 


As for the form of 1 Macc, which is reproduced in the 
Antiquities, it may be regarded as certain, in spite of the 
arguments of Destinon and others, that it was identica] 


with our Greek version. 

See, for example, the weighty evidence incidentally noted in 8 
11, below. The reason urged by Destinon for regarding the last 
three chapters as secondary is the haste with which Josephus 
passes over this portion of the history, giving it hardly any space 
at all, although these chapters contain abundant material of 
the sort that would seem to serve his purposes especially well, 
inasmuch-as it is his manifest aim to magnify the political im- 
Portance of che Jews, and to make as much as possible of their 
friendly relations with the Romans, The argument certainiy 
deserves notice; but it may be doubted whether it should be 


1 See Schiirer, ΟΡ 2 584 

2 The greater frequency 6f poetical passages în the first half 
of the book, noticed by Westcott (Smith's 24), is simply due to 
the difference in character of the subject matter and the narrative 
(see above, $ 6), and cannot be used as an argument for diversity 
of authorship. 
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given any great weight (see Schir. TZZ, 1882, p. 390). Itis 
hardly safe to rely on the methods of such a writer as Josephas, 
even in a matter of this nature; it must be remembered, ‘00, 
that one Chief consideration in the composition of his work was 
the striving after brevity and condensation. A Gentile historian 
would have found little or nothing of importance in these 
chapters of 1 Macc., and it is not difficult to beleve that 
ἔην could have made up his mind τὸ omit them. Nor 

as the theory that the book originally ended near the beginning 
of chap.1é (‘at about the rsth verse'; We. 770), 222 Δ, n; 
&), 257 n.; (@), 268 n. 2; sentence omitted ἴῃ #), 273 n.) any 
further argument in its favour; while on the other hand there 
are many and weighty considerations against it, 

In style and manner, as in contents, chaps. 14-16 are 
în perfect harmony with the rest of the book. 1617, to 
take a single instance, cannot fail to remind the reader 
of the author of the earlier chapters. See also what 
has been said above (88 5, 8) regarding the close of the 
book. 

(3) The question of the document 1427-47, the inscrip- 
tion in honour of Simon, is more difficult. "The manner 
in which its representation of the course of events seems 
to run counter to that contained in the preceding and 
the following portions of the history has long attracted 
atiention.® It is urged that there is a serious contra- 
dietion here in regard to the order of events, the chief 
point of difference being the account of Simon's embassy 
to Rome. 

According to the document (y. 40), this would seem to have 
accurred before the time when Demetrius recognised the 
authority of Simon, and to have been one of the things that led 
him to take that step. In the earlier part of this same chapter, 
on the other hand, the beginning of Demetrius' long captivity 
among the Parthians is narrated (14 1-3) before the account of 
the embassy is given (τ. 24); and in chap.15, the return of 
Numenius with the answer of the Romans (τ΄. 15) would seem, 
from the connection in which ît stands, to have occurred in the 
year 139, at the beginningof the reign of Antiochus (VII.) Sidetes. 

It is by no means certain, however, that the author 
of 1 Mace. should be cited as dating the events of 14r-3 
earlier than those of vv. τό 7 24/7 Nor are we justified 
in any case in giving such weight to a verse of the nature 
οἵ 1440, belonging to a document whose chief aim was 
by no means to record history exactly, but rather to 
glorify Simon in every possible way. ‘The whole question 
of the dates and order of events of these few years, more- 
over, is one of exceeding difficulty ;5 and even on the 
supposition that we have here a true copy of the procla- 
mation that was put in the court of the temple, the 
difficulty might still be adjusted by supposing the author 
of 1 Mace, to have been mistaken in regard to the date 
in 141.4 It is far more likely, however, that what we 
have here (v. 27-49) is a free reproduction of the substance 
of the proclamation, after the manner customary through- 
out this book in incorporating official documents (see 
next section), The difficulty with the statement in 1440 
is thus most probably to be charged to the author's 
own inaccuracy, which is of a kind that is very casy of 
explanation, under the cireumstances. There is, there- 
fore, no sufficient reason for regarding 1425-49 as a 
later interpolation.® Notice also the fact that this pass- 
age formed a part of the Hebrew 1 Macc. ; see especially 
v.27f. (above, $ 3). 

{c) The section 1515-24, which narrates the return of 
the above-mentioned embassy, and contains the letter 
sent by the Romans în the year 139 B.c., to Ptolemy 
Physkon and Simon, has also been suspected of being 
an interpolation (see Wellh., i6id4. ; Willrich, /uder x. 
Griechen, 69 7}. 

1 It was the easier for him to omit the account of the Roman 
embassy here, inasmuch as he manages to introduce the most 
imposing features of it later, on a similar occasion (see below, e). 

See the note in Grimm, Com, at the end of chap.14; 
Destinon, 86,7; Wellh. 04. cit. 222 /, n; Willrich, /edea τίς 
Griechen, 70 

3 See, e.g., Schiirer, 11327; ET 117672 

4 Another alternative would be to regard 7. 40 as the interpol. 
ation of some scribe. _ 

5 The difficulties which some have found în the form of the 
document (e.2., Welîh. 4c.), are due in part to the translation 
and transcription, as well as to the fact that the whole is freely 
reproduced. In v, 28 the original reading was ‘We hereby pro- 
claim' (see $ 3). In τ᾿ κα the word ὅτι is certainly secondary, 
and the result of scribal carelessness. . 
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It is generally assumed that this alleged Roman edict is 
identical with that given in Jos. 4x2. xiv. 85 (în the time of Hyr- 
canus II,), rie resemblances being too striking to be accidental. 
See the very extensive literature of the subject, in Schirer, 
1199 Λ, 279/; ET li, pp.267/7.. 378... It has been proved 
by Mommsen (‘ Der Senatsbeschluss bei Josephus Ant. xiv. Β σ᾽ 
Hermes, 9 [1875] pp. 281-201) that the document in Jos. really 
belongs, at least in part, to the time of Hyrcanus [1.1 But 
Mommsen also argued at length (4c.) and for weighty reasons, 
that the edict in 1 Macc.15 Îs not identica! with that in Jos. 
His arguments have failed to convince most scholars, because 
of the still unexplained fact that ‘ Numenius, son of Antiochus' 
and the ‘golden shield of a thousand pounds weight ' appear ia 
both documents. The explanation of this latter fact, however, is 
certainìy this : Josephus, for the reasons given already (above, 2) 
omitted the portion of 1 Macc, containing the mention of 
Numenius and the golden shield, but took occasion t0 introduce 
this important name, and the most interesting details, at the 
next opportunity. The two documents were thus originally quite 
distinet. The fact must also be emphasised that the passage 
15 15-24 bears striking evidence of having been written very soon 
after the time when these events occurred, The ‘consul Lucius” 
(Λεύκιος ὕπατος) of Ὁ. 16 can be no other (Ritschl, Αἰ χείρ. 
Muserm, vol, 28, 1873; Mommsen, Ze.) than L. Calpurnius Piso, 
who was Roman consul în 139. The edict was sent ἐσ Demetrins 
(Δημητρίῳ τῷ βασιλεῖ), which shows that the Romans wrote—as 
must in fact have been the case— before hearing of the captivity 
of Demetrius and the accession of Antiochus Sidetes. This 
again is striking evidence that we have here the account of a 
contemporary (so Grimm, Coxr.); so also is the manner in 
which this narrative is inserted in the midst of events of the 
reign of Sidétes, in spite of Ὁ. 22, and the way in which the 
story of the military operations at Dor is interrupted. An 
interpolator could not possibly have introduced it here (as argued 
by Wellhausen, Zc.); on the contrary, the author of τ Mace. 
must have written from his own recollection of the actual order 
of events. 

The historical accuracy of the whole account, as well 
as the fact that it formed a part of the original 1 Macc., 
would therefore seem to be beyond question. That we 
have in this document the actual words of a Roman 
edict, however, may be strongly doubted. The only 
conclusion that can certainly be drawn is that the 
Romans, under L. Ὁ, Piso, accepted the present of 
the Jewish ambassadors, and returned an answer that 
was at least polite and was addressed to King 
Demetrius. 

(4) Still other of the incorporated documents have 
occasionally been suspected of being interpolations, the 
suspicion being probably due in all cases to a mistaken 
idea of the purpose and method of ἃ historian 
of that day in reproducing letters, speeches of military 
leaders, and the like (see next section). 

In the case of the document 1025-45, for example, it has justly 
been observed (Wellh. 09. ci4. 218, n.; cp Willrich, 70) that 
ît cannot be regarded as a genuine letter of Demetrius. But 
we are certainly not therefore justified in concluding that it was 
not put ἴῃ its present place by the careful and conscientious 
author of 1 Mace. On the contrary, it was probably composed 
by him on the basis of his knowledge of the attitude of Demetrius, 
of which it undoubtedly gives a fair idea, in the main. Whether 
any considerable portion of its contents may be regarded as 
reproducing actual utterances of the king, is quite another 
question. 

The great importance of 1 Mace. as a source for the 
history of the Jews is now generally acknowledged.? 

τ $ Besides being the only detailed account 
10. Historical \shich we have of the events of the 

#09. greater part of this most important 
period, the book has proved itself worthy to hold the 
highest rank as trustworthy history. [πὶ the first place, 
all of the most important events are dated accord- 
ing to the Seleucid era (reckoned from the spring of 
312 B.C.; see Schiirer, 133, ET 144), the accuracy of 
the dates given being in the main beyond all question, 
We thus have here for the first time a Jewish history 
with a satisfactory chronology. The same verdiet of 
trustworthiness must be accorded to the book as a 
whole. Both in the account which it gives of the 
general course of events, and in its narrative of details, 
it bears the unmistakable stamp of truth. In the pre- 
ceding paragraphs ($$ 4. 5, 8) we have maintained 
the view that the author of 1 Mace. records in this 


1 See his concluding words, 291; and the comments în Will- 
rich, γα. 

2 'For the carlier discussions of this question, es 
cighteenth century, see Grimm, Corzze. p, xxxÎv, 
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book events of his own lifetime, which he had had ex- 
ceptional opportunities of observing. There are, in fact, 
many indications of this apart from those already 
mentioned. For example, the details given in 639/, 
733 ete., and especially in 819 (the ‘long journey! of 
the ambassadors to Rome), 934 43 (where ‘on the 
Sabbath day' has no significance at all for the nar- 
rative), were plainly recorded by a contemporary of 
these events. [ἢ all parts of the book, the narrative 
has this same vivid and circumstantial character, the 
details being frequently such as one who had not 
witnessed the events, or who wrote a considerable time 
after their occurrence, could have had no reason for 
adding. It is plain that the author was excellently well 
informed as to the progress of affairs in general, the 
character and movements of the chief actors in these 
scenes (see above, $ 4), and even as to minor circum- 
stances of time, place, and manner. It is to be added 
that he shows himself a true historian both in the choice 
of his material and în the manner of using it. In the 
choice of material, especially, his pre-eminence appears. 
It cannot be said of him that he purposely distorts 
facts, or invents them. It is true that he was a warm 
adherent of the Hasmonasan house, and probably a 
personal friend of its leaders, as well as a sincere 
patriot ; but his history is not written in a partisan 
spirit? No one will blame him for passing over in 
silence the shameful conduct of the high priests Jason 
and Menelaus, or for making only brief mention of the 
defeats suffered by the Jews. ‘To turn such defeats into 
victories, as is done, for example, in 2 Macc. 13 9-24 (con- 
trast 1 Macc. 6 28-63), would never have occurred to him. 
His statements cannot always be believed, it is true; 
they must occasionally be pronounced mistaken, or 
inaccurate, Especially when he has occasion to touch 
upon the geography or political conditions of foreign 
countries (e,g., 1: 81-16 1416, etc.), he exhibits a naive 
ignorance which is all the more noticeable because Οἱ 
the very exact knowledge of Palestine which he every- 
where displays. That his numerical estimates {size of 
armies, number of the siain, etc. ) are often exaggerated, 
is a matter of course. Such statements were generally 
the merest guesses, in the early histories.  Regarding 
the incorporated documents the case is soniewhat 
similar. ‘They are not to be taken too seriously. There 
was no thought of ‘authenticity here, any more than 
in the matter of recording the speeches made by 
Mattathias to his sons, or by Judas on the field of battle. 
The composition, or at least the free reproduction, of 
such speeches and documents belonged to the task of the 
historian, Im general it may be said of those in 1 Mace. 
that they may be used only with the greatest caution ; 
though it is probable that in the most of them veritable 
documents are reproduced, in substance if not in form. 
On the whole, the book must be pronounced a work cf 
the highest value, comparing favourably, in point of 
trustworthiness, with the best Greek and Roman 
histories. 

i. Hebrew text of 1 Macc.—The original Hebrew text 
of 1 Mace. seems to have disappeared at a very early 
date. There is no evidence of its use by any early 
writer, not even by Josephus. Nor is there any 
sure testimony to its existence after the time when 
11. Text and Che Greck transiation was made (re- 

Versione, Farding the equivocal words of Origen 

and Jerome, see above, $$ 1, 3). What 
is more important, there is no evidence of correction from 
the Hebrew, either in the Greek or in any other of the 
versions (all of which were made from the Greek). On 
the contrary, our Greek version is plainly seen to be 
the result of a single translation from a Hebrew MS 
which was not free from faults. It hardly seems pro- 
bable that the Hebrew 1 Macc. can have been widely 


1 See above, esp. δ 47, col. 2859f 


__2 See the excellent characterisation of his work in this respect, 
in Schlatter, Jason von Ayrene, 55. 
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circulated at any time; there was certainly never any 
tendency among the Palestinian Jews to include it in 
the collection of ‘sacred writings.' [See further, iv. 
below, on later Hebrew writings.} 

ii. Translationsof x Mace. (a) Greek. —Fortunately, 
the Greek translation is an excellent piece of work of its 
kind. It aims first of all at giving a closely literal render- 
ing of the Hebrew; but the translator has chosen his 
words so well, and interpreted so clearly, that the result 
makes very pleasant reading. Most manuscripts of the 
LXX, including the three uncials N, A, and V, contain 
the book. Β, on the other hand, contains none of the 
books of Maccabees. ‘The MSS show no great variation 
among themselves ; in general, the text represented by N 
and V (which resemble one another closely) seems to 
be the oldest and best! Many passages furnish 
evidence of the fact that all our texts and versions of 
the book come from a single Greek MS whose text had 
suffered corruption. 

Thus, în 80 καὶ συνήγαγεν ἀπολλυμένους, which makes no good 
sense here, is plainly a doublet of the following καὶ συνήγαγεν 
᾿Απολλώνιος : the blunder being found in all MSS and versions. 
In 95. EAaga or Adaga should probably be ᾿Αδασα (A for 
A); cp 74o. Similarly in92 Μαισαλωθ or Μεσσαλωθ should 
de Meradw9 (Wellh. //G4) 266, n.), In all these cases, our 
witnesses agree in giving the corrupt form. In like manner, all 
show the same evidence of a confused text, with some words 
accidentally omitted, or repeated, în 914 32-35 43. There are 
many other examples, 

It is especially to be noticed that in the most of these 
cases /osefhus also contains the corrupt reading. 

(5) Latin. —There are two Latin versions of 1 Mace. ; 
the one represented by the Vulgate, and the other (ex- 
tending as far as the end of chap.18) contained in a 
single MS (Sargermanensis).2 

The Vulgate version is in the main a faithful render- 
ing of the Greek; the Sangermanensis version is the 
result of a recension designed to conform to the Greek 
as closely as possible (cp the two Latin versions of 
2 Mace.). 

(2) Syriac.—There are likewise two Syriac recensions 
of the book. 

The common version printed in the Paris PolyeZot, vol. ix., 
the Zondon Polyglot vol. iv. (variant readings in vol. vi.), and 
Lagarde's Agocrydha Syriace (1861); and another (extending as 
far as 1425)3 found in the cod. Ambrosianus of the Peshitta 
(publ, by Ceriani, 1876-1883). Trendelenburg (in Eichhorn's Re- 
pertorium,15[1784] pp. 587.) proved conclusively that the common 
version is a translation from the Greek. It is careful, and very 
old. Its readings correspond in general with those of codd. 
τῷ, 64, 93 (H and P), generally recognised as ‘Lucian’ MS' 
and it must be regarded as forming with these a separate recen: 
sion. See especially G. Schmidt, Die deid. syr. Uehers. des 
ersten Maccabierbuches, in ZATW IT1-47, 233-262 (1897). 
Schmidt concludes (234...) that the version of the cod, Amedros. 
is the result of a revision of the older Syriac according to the 
common Greek text. 


These are the only important versions of the book. 
According to Dillmann,4 the Ethiopic version of 1 and 
2 Mace. (not yet published) was made from the Latin 
Vulgate in the sixteenth or the seventeenth century. 

ii. Translations of 2 Macc.—-What is said of the 
Greek MSS and the versions of 1 Macc. applies in 
general to 2 Macc. also; for the two are uswally found 
together, and the history of their transmission seems 
to have been nearly always the same. Cod. N, how- 
ever, contains 1 Mace., but not 2 Mace. 

iv. Later works based on Macc,—-Mention may also 
be made here of certain later versions of the Maccabzean 
history, for the most part based on the books of the 
Maccabees, but having little or no independent value. 

I. The Aramaic pavia nban, Περαία Antiochus ; 
orcensen va nb, Scroll of the Hasmoneans. 

See especially Gaster, Τὰς Scroll of the Hasmoneans 
(Transs. grh Internat. Congr. of Orientalists, London, 21-32), 


where the (Aramaic) text is printed, with a translation, and 
very full references to the literature are given.5 ‘The Hebrew 


1 See also on the Syriac versions, and their affinities, below (c). 

2 Published in Sabatier, 2i84%0rum sacrorur Latineversiones 
antique, vol. 1... 1743. 

3 The text of the remainder, 1426-1624, îs the common version. 

4 Libri VT Apocryphi AEthiopice, 1894, preface. 

5 See also Schiirer, 1123 (ET, 1.1 165). 
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text (trans. from the Aramaic) îs printed, e.g., în Jellinek, Bet 
Aa-Midrash, 1 (1853), where also another form of the Aramaic 
text is given (vol, vi., 1877). 

The book is a very brief Midrashic composition, not 
based directly on iMacc., nor (apparently) on any 
other written source. It is evident from its internal 
character that it was written long after the Maccabaean 

1 
age. 
2. The Jewish history of ‘Joseph ben Gorion' 
{Josippus). © This work (of about the roth cent. ?) con- 
tains a history of the Jews from Adam down to the time 
of the destruction of the Temple by Titus. 

Wellbausen (Der arabische Josippus, Berl., 1897) concludes 
that its original extent was the same as that of the ‘Arabic 
Book of Maccabees' (see next paragraph), and that the name 
Joseph ben Gorion (by mistake for Flavius Josephus) was attached 
later, after the additions from the /ewis& War had been made. 
The chief sources of the book in its originat form were 2 Mace. 
and a secondary (Latin) recension of the /ewisk War cf 
Josephus. The author, who seems to have written in Italy, 
Sadly misuses his material, and adds a good deal of legendary 
matter of his own. As history, the book is absolutely worthless. 
See, further, Wellb,, ἀφ ; and the literature in Schirer, 1123 / 
(ET, p. 165/). 

3. The so-called Arabic Maccabees, or Arabic 2 Macc., 
printed in the Pars Polyglot, vol. ix., and in the London 
Polygiot, vol. iv., with a Latin translation made by 
Gabriel Sionita. This work, which very closely re- 
sembles the preceding, contains a history of the Jews 
beginning with the story of Heliodorus (2 Macc.3), and 
continuing down to the end of the Hasmonaean house, 
in the time of Herod. According to Wellhausen 
(op. cit., 46 f.), this book, the Arabic Josippus, and 
the Hebrew Gorionides, are to be regarded as three 
separate recensions of the same work; the ‘Arabic 
Mace.” representing its original extent, in which form it 
was truly a ‘Book of the Maccabees,' though of no 
historical value. 

An English translation of the work as ‘5 Macc.,"2 was given 
by Cotton în his Five Books ef Maccabees, 1832; and a descrip- 
tion of ît under this same title is given in Bissell, 6337 in 
the Arabic text, from which alone the book is known to us, it 
bears the title ‘2 Macc.’ A note at the end of chap.16, mis- 
understood by Sionita, who repeats his mistake in the preface 
to the book, says: ‘Thus far the 2 Macc. of the Hebrews' 
(which, în fact, does end at that point). After chap.19, with 
which the end'of x Macc. is reached, the remaining chaps., 
20-59, follow Josephus very closely. See the table in Bissell, 
Wellhausen, 07. cit-; and Ginsburg's article in Kitto's 8552 
Cyclofedia. The book deserves more attention than it has 
received. 

[Among these later works we must probably include the in- 
complete fragments of a Hebrew version of 1 Mace. published 
by Chwolson, and more recently by Schweizer, from a Paris 
manuseript of the second half of the twelfth century. The 
fragments in question cover chaps. 1-4 7 27-922 3073 and 61-15. 
Schweizer, in a critical discussion of the text (see Retow, end of 
$ 12) comes to the conclusion that ît is based upon the original 
Hebrew from which all other versions have sprung. His view 
is probably too optimistic. The text may certainly prove to be 
here and there of some value for a criticism of the readings of 
the versions, but its general importance is only secondary. The 
style is too simple and the vocabulary too easy to be ancient, 
and the work as a whole resembles che paraphrastic compositions 
above mentioned, ] 

i. Commentaries.—J. D. Michaelis, Vedersetz. der τ Macc. 
mit Anmerkn., 1778; Grimm, Das erste Buch der Macc. 

. (Kuragefasstes exegetisches Handb, zu den 
12. Literature. A4s0£»., 316 Lieferung), 1853; Keil, Cor 
mentar δεν die [i und ii.) Buch, ὦ, Makk., 
18753 Rawlinson (τ and 2 Macc.) in Wace, Apocr., ii. (1888); 
Fairweather and Black, First B&. ef Mace. (Cambr. Bible for 
Schools), 1897. Bissell's 4#ocr., 1880, contains a translation of 
1-3 Mace. with comm.; Zéckler's ‘Die Apokryphen des AT' 
(KGK), 1891, the same, with the addition of a portion of 4 Macc. 
(see below, col. 2886, $ 9). The comm. of Grimm, though 
partly out of date, is by far the best work of the kind that we 
have. Bissell's work is largely a translation of this. The 
comms. of Rawlinson and Zickler are very unsatisfactory. In 
Kautzsch, Adoz». x. Pseudepigr., τ and 3 Macc. are treated by 
the general editor. 

iL Critical Investigations—Ewald, Gesck,() iv., 1864, pp. 
603/77; Rosenthal, Das erste Makkabierbuck, 18671 Nòldeke, 
Die AT Lit., 1868; Schnedermann, ‘ Ueber das Judenthum der 
beiden ersten Malkkabàerbiicher® (ZA; 1884, pp. 88-100); 
Niese, Aritik d. beiden Makkabierbicher, 1900; and the text- 


1 Gaster tries to make a very early date seem probable. 

2 This title, ‘s Macc,,' is also borne by a Syriac version of 
Josephus, 2e/ /wd., vi., found in the cod. Ambrosianus of the 
Peshitta (ed. Ceriani). See Schiirer, 175. 
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books of OT Introduction which contain the Apocrypha (most 
recently, Strack, Kénig, Cornill). See also Geiger, Urschrifi, 
1857, pp. 200-230 (1 and 2 Macc.); Curtiss, Τὰς Name 
Machkabee, 1876; Schirer, G/V126-33 (ET136 9 3. 570-584 
(ET 53-13); Wellhausen, 279) 256 γε; Willrich, Juden τιν 
Griechen, 1895 Bloch, Dir Quellen des Josephus, 1879; Des 
tinon, Die Quellen des Josephus, 1882; Willrich, /udaica, 1900. 
A. Schweizer, Unzersuckungen tiber d. Reste è. hetr. Textes 
von I. Makkabaerbuck (Berlin, 1901). 

ili. Modern Translations.—Hebrew translation in Fraenkel, 
Kethubim acharonim, sive Hagiographa fosteriora, Leipsic, 
1830. English translations of 1-4 Macc. in Cotton, £ize Books 
of the Maccabees, 1832; Bagsters Afocrybha, Greek and 
English, x882; Churton's Uncanon. and Afocr. Scriptures, 
1884 ;, Dyserinck, De asocrie/e bocken des ouden verbonds, 1874, 
contains 1-3 Mace. ; 80 also Reuss, La 4%, vol. vii., 1879, and 
Das alte Testament, vol. vii., 1894. The best German trans. 
is that of Kautzsch în his Aoc. x. Pseudedigr., 1898. 

Other literature, especially the older critical and exegetical 
works, in Grimm, p. xxxiv_Z ; Schirer, 2584 (ET ii.312/). 

C.C. τ. 


SECOND MACCABEES 


The book known as ‘2 Maccabees'! is a history of 
the Hasmonaan uprising, differing widely from 1 Mace. 
both in its general character and in its 
1. Contents. contents. "The events with which ît deals 
are all included in a period of hardly more than fifteen 
years, from a time shortly before the accession of 
Antiochus Epiphanes (175 E.c.) down to the year τότ, 
It is thus in the main parallel to 1 Macc. 1-7. Prefixed 
to the history is an interesting supplement (11-218), 
consisting of two letters purporting to have been sent by 
the Jews of Palestine to the Jews of Egypt. As these 
letters are quite distinet from the main body of the 
book, and are plainly not the work of its author, they 
will be discussed separately ($ 7). 

‘The contents of the history proper, which begins at 
219, are as follows 

Author's preface, announcing the subject of his work, the 
source from which he obtained his material, and the character 
and aim of his own labours (219-35). Story of Heliodorus, 
whose attempt to plunder the temple at Jerusalem was miracu- 
lously thwarted (chap. 3). Account of the intrigues by which 
the high-priesthood changed hands, especially the misdeeds of 
Simon, overseer of the temple, and the renegade high-priests 

ason and Menelaus (chap. 4). The calamities that came upon 

‘erusalem în rzo. Jason captares the city and butchers many 
of the inhabitants. Antiochus, returning from Egypr, makes a 
great slaughter in Jerusalem, and plunders the temple (chap. 5). 
Judas and his brethren flee to the mountains (Ὁ 27). The perse- 
cution of the Jews begun in 168. Story of the martyrdom of 
Eleazar, and of the seven youths with their mother (chaps. 6/). 

‘The remainder of the book (chaps. 8-15) is taken up with the 
history of the wars waged by Judas Maccabaus. The corre 
spondences with x Macc. (often of only a very general character} 
are the following:—chap. 8=1 Macc. 81:42 Mace. 6 
1-16; 10 1.8=1 Mace, 4 36:59; 10 14-38=1 Macc. 5; 11=1 Maco. 4 
263552 1210-45=1 Macc. 5 24-68; 18=1 Macc. ὃ 17-63; 14 
1 Macc. 7. The book closes with the death of the hated Syrian 
leader, Nicanor, in the battle of Beth-horon, 161 3.c. Epilogue 


of the author (15 37-39). 
According to the author's own statement (223), 
2 Mace. is merely an epitome of a larger work, consist- 
ing of ‘five books," composed by one 
2. Sources. r.con of Cyrene. Beyond this statement 
nothing is known concerning this Jason or his work. 
His name is not mentioned elsewhere, and we possess 
no further evidence of the use of his history by other 
writers. The words of the epitomist plainly imply that 
his own labours consisted solely in abridging and 
popularising the work of Jason, upon which he relied 
for all the facts narrated. As the book itself contains 
no evidence to the contrary, it is only necessary to ask 
what were the sources used by the older writer in com- 
piling his history. 
It is evident, first, that ‘Jason’ was not acquainted 
with 1 Macc,8 ‘This fact appears both from the frequent 


1 It is first cited under this name by Eus., Px4. eveng., 89. 
The title ©» Mac appesrs also in some of the oldest listsof OT 
books (see APOCRYPHA ; also col. 2881, $ 7; col. 2886, 8 8). 

2 The account of this expedition is confused in 2 Mace. with 
that of the similar expedition described in chap. 13. Cp especi- 
ally 11 31 with 1 Macc. 6 59, and see below, $ 2. 

3 Some, indeed, have even found in the book a concealed 

olemic against 1 Macc, So especially Geiger, Urschr. 228; 
osters, 74.712 491-558. The evidence of this, however, is 
quite insufficient. δες also below, $ 6, first note. 
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and very noticeable disagreement with that book, in 
order of events, chronology, and statements of fact; 
and also from the absence of considerable interesting 
and important material contained in 1 Macc., which 
could hardly have been thus omitted altogether in a 
work of this character, if it had been known to its 
author. For the same reasons, the supposition of a 
common written source (or sources} is to be rejected. 
There is, in fact, no passage common to the two books 
where the hypothesis of a single document underlying 
both accounts seems probable. Moreover, from the 
character of the narrative of 2 Macc., most modern 
scholars have concluded that the sources at Jason's dis- 
posal were mainly oral! The account he gives is fre- 
quently confused and even self-contradictory, though 
often bearing the marks that point to an eye-witness, 

The first expedition of Lysias into uao, 165 πις,, is repre- 
sented in 2 Mace. as having occurred after the death of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, Γδὲ substantial identity of the account in chap. 11 
with that given in 1 Macc.426-35 is beyond question; yet 
there is introduced into ît an important feature belonging to the 
later expedition of Lysias in 163 B.c,—viz., the concession of 
lous freedom to the Jews. The story of this second expedi- 
tion (cp 1 Mace. 817-63) is then told în chap.13, where the 
incident of the royal concessions is again narrated, with a refer: 
ence (Φ. 22) to the former account. There can be no question 
that 1 Macc, gives the true history and chronology of these 
expeditions; the way in which they are confused in 2 Mace. 
is then best explained by supposing that Jason relied for his 
facts on the imperfect recollection of a number of men, not 
having written records at his disposal. 

There are many other indications pointing in the 
same direction. 

The important campaigns conducted by Judas in the years 
164 and 163, described in 1 Macc. 5, are introduced in 2 Macc. 
in two places, 10 14-38 and 1210-45. In both places the account 
is confused and fragmentary, in marked contrast to the narra. 
tive of 1 Mace., which connects all the successive events of these 
campaigns in an orderly scheme whose general accuracy cannot 
be doubted. As in the case of the two campaigns of Lysias, 
50 also here, events are narrated out of their proper place and 
order in Jason's work. The most striking example of this is 
found in the statements regarding the Syrian leader Timotheus. 
In 10/37, at theclose of the former of the two passages mentioned, 
his death is narrated ; yet he appears again repentedly in the 
similar campaigns described in chap, 12. It is to be observed, 
on the other hand, that the narrative în both passages contains 
such vivid touches—especially in the narration of unimportant 
incidents—as suggest the recollection of eye-witnesses. See for 
example 1037 1235. Neither here nor elsewhere in the book 
does ît seem likely that the author îs reproducing various written 
sources. 

In short, the character of the history of which 2 Mace. 
is the abridgment can best be explained by supposing 
that its author was a contemporary of men who had 
taken part in the Maccabaan struggle; that he was 
obliged to depend mainly on oral accounts ; that he did 
not receive his information directly from those who had 
themselves taken part in these events, but only after it 
had passed through other bands; and that he was 
often unequal to the task of criticising and arranging 
the material thus obtained. As for the ‘letters’ tran- 
scribed in 99-27 1116-38, it is plain that they were 
manufactured entire. 

The question to what extent the work before us is to 
be regarded as that of the epitomist is one of consider- 
able difficulty. It seems probable, on the whole, that the 
method generally pursued by him in abridging the work 
of Jason was to omit large portions entire, and to write 
cut others with little or no alteration. (See especially 
Grimm, 16 f; Willrich, /uden τ. Griechen, 66.) 

The narratives actually preserved seem to he given in their 
original! wording, rather than in a free abbreviation; not even 
in 13 22-26 is it necessary to see an exception to this rule. It is 
not unlikely that even such passages as 6 12-17 1244, which 
might seem to belong to the writer of the preface 2197, are to 
be regarded as the words of the older writer, 

From what has just been said concerning the sources 
at Jason’s disposal, and the way in which he used them, 
it is plain that 2 Mace. cannot take a high 
rank as trustworthy history. Moreover, 
any careful examination of the book leads 
to a decidedly unfavourable estimate of it in this 


1 So Grimm, Schiìrer, Z&ckler, Willrich, Cornill, and others. 
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regard. In the large part that runs parallel to 
I Macec., comparison affords an excellent basis for 
judgment as to the relative value of the two accounts. 
In the cases where they disagree in statements of fact, 
it is generally beyond question that the representation 
in 2 Mace, is incorrect. The order of events in 
2 Mace., also, even in places where it might seem 
quite plausible if we had no means of testing it fron 
without, is often shown by the clear and consistent 
account of 1 Mace, to be in reality sadly confused, 1 
The careful chronology of the first book, moreover, 
has no parallet in the second. Events are indeed 
occasionally dated according to the Seleucid era, and on 
the whole correctly ; but the distorted order of events 
in the narrative has made even the correct dates mis- 
leading (see Comms. on 1133 and 1414), so that many 
have been led to assume a peculiar way of reckoning 
the Seleucid era for the chronology of this book.® In 
13: (τ Mace. 620) the date given is certainly incorrect. 
The contrast in selection and treatment of material 
caused by the difference of aim in the two books is also 
strongly marked. The aim of the writer of 1 Mace. is 
simply that of a historian ; the epitomist of Jason, on 
the other hand, had in view primarily the edification and 
entertainment of his fellow-countrymen. So he himself 
informs us (225-29; cp 6127, ete.), and the fact is 
abundantly illustrated in the book. It may be partly 
due to this parenetic aim of the epitomist that certain 
incidents of minor importance receive so much space, 
and are so overdrawn; the fact must be emphasised, 
however, that most of the exaggeration of statement 
and description which is so prominent a feature of 
2 Mace. was probably due to the older work. It is 
plain that Jason was a zealous Jew, and that his book 
was intended chiefiy for his Jewish brethren. It would 
seem that to him, as to the epitomist, the probability of 
a story was a matter of little importance, provided it 
were interesting and patriotic (see Willrich, 64 77). 
Examples are plentifuî. 
Thus, the long description of the tortures and death of the 
martyrs, chap. 6, îs quite incredible from beginning to end. 
The account of the death of the patriot Razis (14 37-46) is in the 
same vein ; so, too, is the story of the end of King Antiochus 
(chap. 9), who, before his death, offers to become 2 Jew (v. 17). 
See also such exaggerations as 1216 1312. That the many 
numerival estimates contained in the book should show the same 
tendency to overstatement is certainly not surprising. For ex- 


amples, see especially 82430 102331 12232528. [See also 
Onias, 88 7... τὸ 12.) 

As has already been shown, it is not only in such minor 
matters that the book is untrustworthy. See the incorrect 
statements (already referred to in $ 2) regarding Lysias and his 
expeditions ; the misleading accounts of the campaigns of Judas 
in chaps. 10 and 12; the narration of the death of Timotheus in 
the year 164 (chap. 10), although he is made to play an important 

art in subsequent events (chap. 12), The statement regarding 

'hilip in 9.29 is flatly contradicted in 18 23, the matter in ques: 
tion being one of consicerable importance, such as only a his- 
torian who was neither well-informed nor carefiu] could thus deal 
with. In 11224 we have a (spurious) letter written by 
Antiochus Eupator, the successor of Epiphanes, giving the officer 
Lysias instructionsconcerning his first campaign in Judera (cp also 
10 11). We know from 1 Macc. (428 25), however, that this 
same expedition of Lysias was ended the year before the death 
of Epiphanes. In 103 it is stated that the rededication of the 
temple took place #19 years after its profanation ; it is plain, on 
the contrary, frem 1 Macc. 4 52-54 (cp 1 54) that the length of the 
interval was three years (168-165 2.c.). In 1531 35 it is plainly 
assumed that the Acra was in the possession οἱ the Jews at the 
time of the death of Nicanor. In reality, it was occupied by 
the Syrians until the time of Simon. 

The passage 1315-23 affords a striking example of perversion 
gf the eruth for che sale of glorifving che Tewa, The successive 
defeats experienced by Judas and his allies in 163, as a result 
of which they were reduced to dire extremities (1 Macc. θ 47:54), 
appear in 2 Macc. as a succession of brilliant and decisive 
victories for the Jews. 

Still another feature of the hook, not calculated to increase 
confidence în its trustworthiness, is the prominent place given to 
miracles. See 3247 33/ 514 1029/ 118 1222 (cp 1527), 
1512-16, How far this feature may be due to the epitomist, 
rather than to Jason, is a legitimate question. It seems most 
probable, however, from what we know both of the taste and 
of the aim of Jason, and of the method of the epitomist, that all 


1 See the examples given above, $ 2. 
? See Schirer, GIVI 32/5; ET 145. 
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work.1 


When all has been said regarding the unhistorical and 
untrustworthy character of the book, the fact remains that 
its value as history is by no means inconsiderable. From 
the character of the sources used by Jason (8 2) itis evident 
that he must have preserved some valnable material. 
The fact that the book, although written quite inde- 
pendently of 1 Mace., agrees with it in a great many 
points is to be mentioned in its favour. In still other 
points its statements are confirmed by those of Josephus 
(Grimm, 13)? and from other sources (Rawlinson, 
541 n). In many parts of the history concerning 
which we are already well informed, 2 Macc. adds 
interesting details, the correctness of which there is no 
reason to doubt. If used with great caution, it thus 
furnishes a welcome supplement to our other sources of 
information. There is hardly a chapter in the book 
that does not yield something that can be utilised. It 
is probable that too much confidence has been placed 
în chaps.35 by commentators and historians. The 
temptation to this is very strong, inasmuch as our 
information regarding thé period just preceding the 
Maccabsean wars is almost entirely limited to the 
statements of this book. ‘There is really no ground 
whatever (apart from this very lack of the means of 
correcting the statements of the writer) for supposing 
that the book is more trustworthy here than elsewhere.* 
It is, on the contrary, only with the greatest reserve 
that this portion may be used at all. 

That our 2 Macc, was written in Greek is beyond 


question. The words of Jerome, ‘The second book of 
4. Literary Maccabees is Greek, which can be shown 
Chao even linguistically,'* must be echoed by 


all who read the book. Hebraisms are 
almost entirely wanting,® and there is no other sign 
that the book is a translation, but every kind of evidence 
to the contrary. It follows, in view of what has been 
said regarding the method of the epitomist ($ 2), that 
the work of Jason of Cyrene must also have been written 
in Greek, as would, indeed, have seemed probable on 
other grounds, The language of 2 Mace. is, in general, 
similar to that found in the best Greek writers of the 
last centuries 8.C., and the beginning of the Christian 
era, this remark applying as well to the passages cer- 
tainly composed by the epitomist (219-32 1537-39) as to 
the main body of the book. The vocabulary is exten- 
sive ; ἅπαξ λεγόμενα and words or phrases employed in 
an unusual way are frequently met with; see Grimm, 
7, and the list (compiled by Westcott) in Rawlinson, 
540. The style is generaliy easy and flowing, idio- 
matic, and well-balanced. Both in the construction 
of periods and în the use of the favourite rhetorical 
devices of the Alexandrine writers, a considerable degree 
of skill is shown, On the other hand, ἐπε most common 
faults of this schoo! of writers, an overloaded and arti- 
ficial style, and an ill-judged striving after rhetorical 
effect, are not absent, On the whole, the book occupies, 
in point of language and style, a position between 
3 Mace. and 4 Macc. ; not attaining the high level of 
the latter, though far superior to the former,8 An un- 
pleasant peculiarity, which appears in all parts of the 
history, is the use of abusive epithets or phrases when 
enemies of the Jews, or others of whom the writer dis- 
approves, are mentioned. See 834 153. Asa narrator, 

1 It is hardly permissible, however, to draw this conclusion 
from the words τὰς . . . ἐπιφανείας in 221. 

2 Vet the disagreement of Jos. with 2 Macc. is even more 
noticeable than the agreement. See Willrich, 83/7. . 

8 Grimm's statement (16) is quite unjustiffed:"* Doch scheint 
die fir den Abschnitt Cap. 8 1-61 benitzte Quelle viel lauterer 
geflossen zu sein als diejenigen, die fur die spàteren Abschnitte 
zu Gebote standen.' . 

4 [Machabzeorum liber] secundus Greecus est, quod ex ipsa 
quoque φράσει probari potest (Prologus Galeatus). 

5 Most of the examples cited by Grimin, 6, can hardly be 
called true Hebraisms. ᾿ 

8. The harsh estimate of the style of 2 Mace. in Rawlinson, 
540, is much exaggerated, 
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the writer displays no remarkable gifts. He is fond of 
exaggerating details, of painting scenes at undue length 
(see, e.g., 315-22), and of introducing his own reflections, 
not content with simple statements of fact. The way 
in which the tortures of the martyrs are depicted at 
length, in chaps. 6 /., is an especially unpleasant feature 
of the book to modern readers. There is occasionally 
a lack of connection between the parts of the narrative, 
and an appearance of awkwardness of composition, due 
in part no doubt to the omission of considerable portions 
of the original work. The arrangement of the material 
is purely chronological (the passage 101-8 seems, it is 
true, to have been intentionally removed from its proper 
place ; cp v.9/.), and in our epitome, at least, there is no 
formal indication of successive divisions, except at 109/1 

The aim of the book to edify and instruct the Greek- 
speaking Jews—an aim which seems to have characterised 
Jason's work as well as this epitome-—has 


Ὁ. Religious received mention already ($ 3) The 
‘ ΑΝ πάχος, writer wished to strengthen the faith of 


his fellows; to glorify the Jews, as the 
chosen people under God's especial protection, and the 
temple at Jerusalem, as the holiest of all places ; to show 
how unfaithfulness to the national religion brought sure 
destruction {413-17 1239-42), and how through Judas 
Maccabaeus, the leader of the faithful of the people and 
the instrument of God's providence, the deliverance of 
the nation was wrought. In all parts of the book this 
didactic purpose appears prominently in one form or 
another. The attitude of the writer is, in general, not 
that of a historian, but rather (and professedly) that of 
a religious teacher ; see especially 317 4r5-17 517-20 
6x2-17 85}. 1243-45 137 f. 157-10. The most interest- 
ing feature of the religious teaching of the book is its 
expression of faith in the resurrection of the dead {cp 
EscHaTOoLOGY, 8 69); see especially 1243-45, and cp 
79111436 1446. In no other of the few passages in 
pre-Christian Jewish literature in which this belief 
appears is it so clearly and emphatically expressed. 
Some have thought to find in 2 Macc. a Pharisee party 
document (Bertholdt, Zix/ 1813, p. 1069; Geiger, 
Urschr., 219 f)} arguing especially from 146, 
where Judas is represented as the ieader of the 
Assideans, but also from the religious tone of the book, 
and from the ungentie way in which the priests are 
handled {contrast 1 Macc.). It is beyond question that 
all the sympathies of the writer, both in religious and 
in political matters, must have been with the Pharisees ; 
but we are hardly justified in going beyond this general 
conclusion "There is no evidence of any polemic 
against the Sadducees (such as Bertholdt saw in 1243/); 
and the book, whatever else may be said of it, is cer- 
tainly not a party document. 

One chief aim of the writer, beyond doubt, was to 
bring about a more perfect unity of the Jews by 
strengthening, especially among the Jews of Egypt, the 
feeling of national pride and of enthusiasm for the 
orthodox religion and worship ; in this way and in other 
ways he sought to kcep them in close connection with 
their brethren of Palestine. ‘This purpose explains in 
the most satisfactory way the prefixing of the two letters 
to the book (see below, $ 7). It also accounts for 
another external peculiarity of 2 Mace. Many scholars 
since Ewald (( ΚΠ 4606, n.} have remarked the promin- 
ence given in the plan of the book not only to the feast 
celebrating the death of Nicanor, with the institution of 
which the whole history comes to an end, but also to 
the feast of the rededication of the temple, the descrip- 


1 Any separation of the book into five divisions ‘correspond» 
ing to the five books of Jason of Cyrene' (Zickler, 90) must 
be purely arbitrary. 

2 Cp also Wellh., PA. u. Sadd., 82. 

3 It may be remarked that there is no conclusive evidence that 
this aim was shared by Jason. It is perhaps most likely that in 
all the manifestations of it which are so noticeable in 2 Mace., 
the hand of the epitomist is to be recognised ; and that this isto 
be regarded as his one important contribution to the book. 
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tion of which closes the first half of the book, the 
passage 10 1-8 apparently being removed for this purpose 
from its proper piace, The account of the institution 
of the Nicanor feast would have been a most natural 
point for Jason to bring his book to a close at, in any case. 
‘This would have been just the kind of ending best suited 
to his general purpose ; cp the ending of 3 Mace. (719 1}, 
of Esther, andof]udith(Lat. Vulg.}. Theauthor'saimnot 
being that of a historian, there was no need for him to go 
on and narrate the death of Judas; his purpose was fully 
accomplished without that, The transposition of 101-8, 
however, is probably to be attributed to theepitomist, who 
saw how the plan of the book could thus be made sub- 
servient to his more definite aim, increased significance 
being thereby given both to the Nicanor feast and to 
the feast of the Dedication. ‘These were £Ae zu00 Mac 
cabean feasts, by the observance of which the Jews of 
the Diaspora could share, as in no other outward way, 
in the national glory of that struggle.! Further evidence 
of this same purpose may very likely be found in the 
manner in which the writer takes every opportunity to 
magnify the temple at Jerusalem ; see, for example, 219 
812 515 1413 31 1518, also 327 Biz-20 1323 1532, ete. 
Thus to dwell upon the indisputable fact that the true 
centre of Judaism was at Jerusalem, was to emphasize 
the national unity, and the ground of it. That the 
purpose of the writer was to impress upon the Egyptian 
Jews the duty of worshipping at Jerusalem, or to dis- 
parage the worship at the temple of Leontopolis (Raw- 
linson, 544; Willrich, 66), there seems to be no 
sufficient reason to suppose. 
There is good ground for believing that the epitomist 
lived and wrote in Alexandria. His mastery of the best 
Greek language and style of the time, and 
c_Author the evidence he gives of a thorough 
" familiarity with the Greek rhetorical 
schools, would not, indeed, of themselves be sufficient to 
establish the conclusion. Such training, more or less 
thorough, was to be had in all parts of the ‘ Hellen- 
istic' world. The presence of the letters addressed to the 
Jews of Egypt at the beginning of this book, however, 
combined with the fact that all the earliest allusions to 
2 Mace, (see $ 8) come directly or indirectly from 
Alexandria, must be regarded as very strong evidence. 
Regarding the date of the epitome, no very definite 
conclusion can be reached. It is, of course, not legiti- 
mate to argue from 1537, ‘the city from that time on- 
wardsbeing in the hands of the Hebrews,' that the abridg- 
ment was completed before 133 (when Jerusalem was 
taken by Antiochus Sidetes) ; for these words are a mere 
flourish, designed to give the book a proper close. It 
is to be observed that in 1536 there is a reference to the 
book of Esther, which was written probably not earlier 
than 130 8,6. (so Cornill, Rautzsch, Wellh. ΤῸ, 
302f.). It follows that even the work of Jason {to 
which this verse certainly belonged) must have been 
written later than this. This conclusion, it may be 
added, is confirmed by the internal evidence of the 
book; the author appearing everywhere as one who 
was at some distance, both in place and time, from 
the events he describes. On the other hand, our 
2 Macc. was known both to Philo and to the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews {see $ 8), though unknown 
to Josephus. It seems therefore most probable, on 
the whole, that the epitomist put forth his work near 
the close of the last century B.C. The date of Jason's 
history, which seems to have been completely superseded 
by the epitome, may be conjecturally placed about a 
century earlier, 


1 The feast of the Dedication was the more important of the 
two, and we have in the letters prefixed to 2 Mace. direct 
evidence that it was at least thought of as a bond of unity be- 
tween the Jews of Palestine and those of Egypt. The emphas- 
ising of this feast, however, was only a single feature (though a 
very prominent one) of the writer's general plan, and it is a dis- 
toried view of 2 Macc. that pronounces it “ein Chanukabrief* 
(Willrich, 67). 
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It is due to the fact of Jason's distance from the scene 
of the events he describes, as well as to his parenetic 
aim, that he shows so little interest in the family to 
which Judas belonged, and in its subsequent history. 
In 527, which contains apparently his whole account of 
the uprising at Modein, nothing is said of the brothers 
of Judas, and they are nowhere given any special 
prominence ; though there is no evidence of a wish to 
disparage them.! Mattathias is nowhere mentioned. 
The fact is, the fortunes of the Hasmonzean house were 
not in any way connected with the purpose of Jason's 
book, or with his own interests. The case of the writer 
of 1 Mace, affords a striking contrast in this respect, 
for he not only lived in Palestine, but also seems to 
have been a personal friend of the Hasmonzean leaders. 

It has already {$ τὴ been noticed that there stands 
at the beginning of the book of 2 Mace. (11-28) what 
purporis to be the copy of certain official 
dE Ge pre letters sent by the Jews of Palestine to 

* those of Egypt. The professed aim of 
these letters, as appears from 1918 216 {cp 108), is to 
stir up the Egyptian Jews to observe the feast of the 
Dedication. ‘The character of the Greek in which the 
letters are written shows that they cannot be attributed 
either to Jason of Cyrene or to the epitomist; on the 
other hand, they are joined as closely as possible to the 
epitomist's prologue, 219 beginning with ‘Now as con- 
cerning Judas,' etc. (Τὰ δὲ κατὰ τὸν Ἰούδαν, x.7.À.), and 
making mention immediately of the ‘ purification of the 
great temple, and the dedication of the altar.’ 

i. The frst letter, 11-9 (regarding the precise point 
at which it ends, see next par.), contains little more than 
the request that the feast be kept. It is plain that the 
writer did not have in mind the firsf irstitztion of this 
feast in Egypt. On the contrary, as is evident from n. 
9, and from the fact that not a word is said about the 
observance of the feast in Palestine, those to whom the 
letter was addressed were supposed to be already 
familiar with the custom, and to have themselves 
observed it: the letter is merely a reminder. The real 
difficulty is with the interpretation of τ. 7f,, especially 
the words ‘We have written to you in the extremity, 
εἴο,᾿ (γεγράφαμεν ὑμῖν ἐν τῇ θλίψει, κιτ.λ). The 
‘extremity of tribulation' that came upon the Jews of 
Jerusalem in consequence of the misdeeds of Jason and 
his party could hardly refer to anything else than the 
terrible distress under Antiochus Epiphanes; and this 
probability is confirmed by v. 8, which evidently refers 
to the restoration of the worship of the temple in 
165 B.C. ‘In the reign of Demetrius (IL), in the 
(Seleucid) year 169° {=144-143 B.C.), these times were 
long past. Moreover, nothing is said about the contents 
of that former letter (on the supposition that γεγράφαμεν 
is to be translated by a past tense, as is generally done), 
The reader who supposes that he is hearing about events 
of 143 B.C., suddeniy finds himself back in the year 
165, without knowing where the transition occurred. 

These difficulties have been vastly increased by the 
custom now in vogue of joining the date at the end of 
v. 9 (otherwise the beginning of τ. 10) to this first letter (so 
Grimm; Fritzsche, A4f0cr. Gr.; Reuss, Das 477 English 
ΕΝ; Swete, 07° în Greek; and most recent comms.). 
In this way the Seleucid year 188 (= 124 R.C.) is made the 
date of the letter 1-9; that is to say, the writer reminds 
his readers of a letter sent to them nineteen years before, 
without characterising it, or showing that it stood in any 
connection with the present letter or with the institution 
of the Dedication feast! The date must, however, on 
the contrary, be joined to the second letter, as is done by 
the well-nigh universal tradition of the early church, 
represented by the best Greek MSS, and the Syriac and 


1 The conclusion of Kosters, 74.712 491-558, that 2 Mace. is 
ἃ polemic against the Hasmonz:ans and against 1 Macc., does 
not seem to be justified. 

3 Bruston, ZATW 10110 (1890), attempts to divide this 
letter at ν, 7, making three letters in all. 
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Latin versions. (See further below.} As for v. 7, the 
obvious solution of all the difficulties mentioned is to 
put a period after ‘you’ (ὑμῖν). The verb (γεγράφ- 
aper) is to be translated in the only natural way, as 
epistolary perfect,* and the whole verse as far as ‘you’ 
(βασιλεύοντος... ὑμῖν) is to be regarded as the date 
of the letter 1r-g. With ‘in the extremity’ (ἐν τῇ 
θλίψει) begins the real business of the letter ; the writer 
reminding his readers, in a few well-chosen words, of 
the circumstances under which this important feast was 
instituted. The whole document is thus perfectly com- 
prehensible, and in every way well suited to its purpose. 

ii. The second letter, 110-218, has generally seemed 
even more troublesome than the first. According to the 
accepted view, it purports to have been sent to the Jews 
of Egypt by Judas Maccabzeus and others in authority 
at Jerusalem, soon after the death of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, its purpose being to announce the institution of 
the Dedication feast. It thus becomes necessary at once 
to brand it as a shameless forgery, because of the many 
things it contains which are incongruous with the 
supposition of such an origin, and especially, because of 
the strange story of the death of Antiochus (13-16), 
which flatly contradicts all the other accounts of that 
event. 

It may be doubted, however, whether the current 
view of this letter is correct. It is hardly less evident 
here than in the case of the first letter that the writer 
could not have had in mind the znsfifzzion of the 
Hsnukka in Egypt. There is no account given of the 
purification of the temple and the restoration of the wor- 
ship by Judas ; there is nothing to indicate that a new 
feast is being instituted ; nothing definite is said about 
the particular manner of observing it. On the contrary, 
it is taken for granted {just as in the former letter) that 
the feast, and the mode of celebrating it, have long been 
known. Only on this supposition can we account for 
the fact that all mention of the celebration is confined 
to the two verses 1:8 216, both of which have plainly 
the air of dealing with matters of course. The im- 
pression naturally made by 214, besides, is that the war 
mentioned is a thing of the past; Judas Maccabaeus is 
thought of as one who has already passed off the stage. 
As for the ‘Antiochus’ of 13-16, it is quite incredible 
that Epiphanes should have been intended by the writer 
It is not likely that any story of the Maccabeean struggle 
was more widely familiar than that of the manner of 
Epiphanes' death. It is ἃ most significant fact, more- 
over, that shortly before the date prefixed to this letter, 
124 B.C., Antiochus VII. Sid&tes, who had been a bitter 
enemy of the Jews (see Schiirer, 1200-208), had perished 
in an expedition against the Parthians.? Nor is this the 
only coincidence to be noted. At the end of the year 
125 B.C. (three years after the death of Antiochus 
Sidtes), the allies of Ptolemy Physkon triumphed at 
last in Palestine. Alexander Zabinas, who came to the 
throne at that time, had been introduced into the struggle 
by Ptolemy, and was himself an Egyptian. Heat once 
made friends with John Hyrcanus and the Jews (Jos. 
Ant. xii, 93). So the year 124 Β.6. was a singularly 
appropriate one for the sending (or forging) of such a 
letter as this from the Jews of Palestine to those of Egypt. 
It would seem to be the reasonable hypothesis, therefore, 
that the writer (or forger) of this letter intended it asa 
reminder to the Egyptian Jews of the same kind as the 
preceding one; and that he gave it the date (x24 B.c.) 
which corresponds exactly with its contents. It may be 
added as further proof, that the person who put these 
two letters together in their present order certainly re- 
garded the second as belonging to a later date than the 
first. As for the names mentioned in 1 10, ‘ Aristobulus ' 
is probably the well-known Jewish sage, who flourished 


1 The necessity of this has often been felt and expressed. See 
esp. Ewald, Gesch.0 4 6r0 n. 
For the literature bearing on this event, see Schiirer, 1208, 
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in the second century B.c.! We do not know, however, 
that he was in any sense the ‘preceptor’ either of 
Ptolemy Philometor (181-146) or of Ptolemy Physkon 
(146-117). The 'Judas' in this verse is probably due 
to the blunder of a translator or scribe. What is re- 
quired at this point is ‘the council of the Jews' {f 
γερουσία τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων), as the Syriac actually reads 
(probably a fortunate conjecture). © If our Greek letter 
is a translation from the Hebrew or the Aramaic, as 
seems not unlikely (see next col., begin.), the raistake 
would be very easy. 

This second letter is, moreover, from beginning to 
end a document of very considerable interest. Its 
several parts,? which seem at first sight to have little to 
do with one another or with the avowed purpose of the 
whole, are all found on closer examination to be written 
with the aim of showing the true importance of the 
Maccabaan feast of the Dedication. The writer sets 
himself the task of demonstrating at length #25 Aistorica/ 
significance ; indicating at the same time in other ways 
the analogy between the Maccabaean period and the other 
principal epochs of the nation's life, In fact, the whole 
letter might well be entitled :—The Antecedents of the 
Hanukka in Jewish Sacred History. 

One feature of the writer's demonstration deserves 
especial notice : namely, the extent to which it is based 
on the conception of the Dedication (ἐγκαινισμός) as a 
vestoration of the sacred fre to the altar and the temple.3 
Evidently at that time this idea had a most prominent 
place (perhaps the central place} in current Jewish 
thought regarding the origin and meaning of this feast. 
Apparently, also, the writer could take ît for granted 
that his readers were perfectly familiar with this feature 
of the restoration of the worship by Judas, as well as 
with the manner of observing the feast. In the passage 
28-14 the nature of the writer's argument can best be 
seen as he attempts to establish the series: Moses, 
Solomon, Nehemiah, Judas Maccabaeus; each of whom 
was connected with the miraculous appearance or re- 
newal of the sacred fire. See also 21, cp 119 (Jeremiah, 
Nehemiah, Judas). Another point in which Judas is 
the legitimate successor of Jeremiah and Nehemiah, 
namely, the preserving and handing down of the sacred 
writings, is emphasised in 227 13 

The question of the authenticity of the two letters is 
not easily answered. It has been shown in $ 7a that 

4 the contents of each correspond perfectly 
sulla ταν, with their respective dates (143 B.C. for 
© the first; 124 B.c. for the second), and 
with their avowed purpose. It can hardly be doubted, 
moreover, that the motive which produced these 
writings was felt as strongly in Jerusalem as in 
Egypt. There is nothing improbable în the supposition 
that many such letters were actually sent. Regarding 
the first letter, it must be said that its very common- 
place character argues in its favour. It can best be 
understood on the supposition that ît is in fact just 
what it professes to be. ‘The second letter is for the 
most part a collection of incredible stories; and this 
fact makes it less likely that it was official in any true 
sense, Still, it conld hardly be claimed that all official 
writings of the Jerusalem Jews were worthy of credence ; 
or that a scribe with a thesis in religious history to 
prove, and a vivid imagination, always expressed the 
soberest views of those whom he represented. Perhaps 
the most that can be said of this letter is that it may 
well be genuine, in spite of the appearances against it; 
and that it undoubtedly had been influential among 
the Jews of Egypt. 
Scholars have generally agreed that the two letters 


1 See Gfrirer, Philo u. die jidisch-alezandrinische Theo. 
sophie 2), 2717; Dihne, Jsidisch -alerandrinische Religions- 
Philosophie, 2731; Schùrer, 27607. 

® That is to say, those comprised in 118-218; 110-17 is 
merely introductory. 

8 Cp also the "Arabic 2 Macc.’ 9; Wellh, in Der avadische 
Josifpus, τα. 
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are of diverse authorship {see Grimm, 24; Kosters, 
Th.T, 1898, p. 76); regarding the language in which 
each was written, on the other hand, there has been 
great difference of opinion. See Grimm, 23f; Ewald, 
Gesch. 4610. Whilst it has not been shown in the case 
of either letter that the character of the Greek necessi- 
tates the conclusion that it is a translation, yet in view 
of the large number of Semitic idioms, and the fre- 
quency of such obscure expressions as seem to suggest 
a careless translation, it is on the whole most probable 
that both were written in Aramaic or Hebrew. In lio 
‘and Judas' for ‘of the Jews” has already been men- 
tioned as possibly due to careless transcription of a 
Semitic text. In 169 καὶ νῦν was pronounced by Ewald 
{Z.c.) * absichtliche Nachbildung der hebràischen Farbe.' 
In 116 ‘hewed in pieces’ {μέλη ποιήσαντες) reminds us 
of the Aramaic phrase (012 πὶ 53y) in Dan. 25 829. The 
difficulties in 118 are probably to be solved by making 
the verse end with the word ‘feast of tabernacles' 
(σκηνοπηγίας), and taking the remaining words (καὶ 
τοῦ πυρὸς. . . θυσίας) as the sugerscribtion of the 
long discussion which occupies the remainder of the 
letter (so the Syr., quite correctly)! This and the 
following sentences have then a distinctly Semitic sound. 
See also the {doubiful) evidence of such passages as 
171923 26 (connection of clauses) 17 £Ewald (Ze.) 
regarded it as certain that the translator of the second 
letter was the epitomist himself. For a fuller discussion 
οἵ this whole question, see Z47 W 20 236-530. 

There seems to be no good reason for doubting that 
it was the epitomist himself that prefixed these two 
letters to the book. It is of course possible to suppose 
that it was a later editor who at the same time inserted 
the conjunction (δέ, EV ‘now') in 219. But the rest 
of v. 19 certainly belongs to the writer of what follows; 
and its fitness to establish a connection between the 
letters and the history is very evident. When we take 
into account the tastes of the epitomist, his definite 
aim in all this work ($ 5), the date and address of these 
letters compared with the probable date and place ofcom- 
position of his book, and the fact that all copies and re- 
censions of the work contain the letters in this position 
and order, it must be pronounced extremely probable 
that the epitomist himself prefixed them to 2 Mace. 

‘The earliest attestation of 2 Mace. is in Philo's work 
entitled Quod omnis probus liber, in which undoubted 

son dependence on it may be recognised, 
8 Attestation. as has been fully demonstrated by 
Versione, = Lucius (Essenismas, 377). Evidence 
"of its influence next appears in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, 1135 Δ, where the writer has 
in mind, beyond question, the barrative of 2 Macc. 6.18- 
74. The word ‘tortured’ (ἐτυμπανίσθησαν), τ. 35, is 
derived from 2 Mace. 61928; ‘obtain a better resurrec- 
tion’ (iva κρείττονος ἀναστάσεως τύχωσιν) strongly re- 
minds us of 2 Macc.79; and the word ‘mockings’ 
{ἐμπαιγμῶν), v. 36, was very likely suggested by 2 Mace. 
7710, where it stands in close proximity to the phrase 
just referred to. (See Bleek, Sf x. Ar., 1853, p. 339.) 
Again, the author of 3 Mace. shows himself acquainted 
with the book (see col. 2881, 8 6); whilst 4 Mace. 
is wholly based upon it {see col. 2882, $ 5). It is 
cited further by Clement of Alexandria (Strorz, v. 1497), 
Hippolytus (De Christo ef Antickristo, chap. 49), 
Origen (see reff. in Schiirer, 741), and very frequently 
by later writers. ὙΠῸ stories of the martyrs, especially, 
exercised an important influence among both Jews and 
Christians. For references to Jewish literature see Zunz, 
Gottesdienstliche Vortrige, 123; and for the later Chris 
tian literature see Grimm, Comm. 133 fi, and the refer- 
ences în Schiirer, 742 (ET ii.3214/). Josephus appears 
to have been unacquainted with the book. 

For the Greek MSS containing 2 Mace., and for 

the Syriac translation, see above, col, 2867, $ 11, iii. 


1 The Greek text of this verse in Fritzsche is an arbitrary 
reconstruction. 
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Apart from the Old Latin version of the book, repre- 
sented by the Vulgate, another Latin version is pre- 
served in a single codex in the Biblioteca Ambrosiana 
at Milan. This has been edited by A. Peyron 
{Ciceronis orationum pro Scauro, pro Tullio, . .. 
fragmenta, Stutigart, 1824, pp. 71-125). It appears 
on closer examination to be merely a painfully literal 
rendering of the standard Greek text. 
See ArocryPHA, $ 32, and above, col. 2868, $ 12. The follow. 
ing also are to be mentioned : ©. Bertheau, De sec. Lib. Macc., 
Gisttingen, 1820 (cited frequently by Grimm) ; 
9. Literature. W. H. Kosters, ‘De polemiek van het tweede 
boek der Makkabeén® (7%, 7 13 491 - 558 
(1878); Schlatter, Jason von Cyrene, 1891 (see TLZ, 1893, Di 
322); and on the letters: Gratz; ‘ Das Sendschreiben der Palas: 
tinenser an die Agyptisch - judtiischen  Gemeinden' (MGH#7, 
1877, pp. 1-16, 1966; Brastom, ‘Trois lettres des Juits de 
Palestine’ (7.4 ΤῊ 10110 # [1890); Kosters, ‘Strekking der 
brieven in 2 Makk.' (74.75 Jan. 1898, pp. 68-76); C. C. Totrey, 
‘ Die Briefe 2 Makk. 1 1-2 187 Ζ.4 ΤῊ 202257. [1900]; B. Niese, 
Kritik der beiden Makkabterbilcher, 1900. În Kau., Die Apokr. 
u. Pseudepigy. 1898, 2 Mace. is translated, etc., by Kamphausen. 
On the historical contents cp A. Biichler, Die L'obiaden w. die 
Oniaden im II. Makkabierbuche, etc., 1899. 


THIRD MACCABEES 


‘The title ‘3 Maccabees' is unfortunate, for the book 
professes to record events which occurred during the 
1. Title, 1eign of Piolemy (IV.) Philopator (223-204 
" © 3.C.). ‘That it should have been classed 
as ' Maccabsean' is due to its being a narrative of per- 
secution of the Jews by a foreign king.! 
The book is a religious novel having for its subject 
the triumph of the Jews over their enemies through 
divine intervention. Their persecutor is 
2. Gontents. 1, Egyptian king, out of whose hands 
they are delivered by a series of marvellous occurrences. 
The narrative runs as follows :— 


c.c. T. 


pletely turned in favour of the Jews. They are set free at once; 


the king provides for them a great banquet lasting seven days; 
and a solema proclamation in their favour is sent out. Ἢ 
the royal permission, they kill more than three hundred rene- 
gades of their nation, then return to their homes with great joy, 
after erecting a monument in memory of their deliverance, and 
setting apart the days an which it was effected to be celebrated 
henceforth (622-723). — . 

It is plain from this synopsis that the book contains 
little more than a collection of the most incredible 
fables. Moreover, the details of the narrative are for 
the most part so absurd and so self-contradictory as to 
be merely grotesque. The story is not told with the 
skill that might give it, at least în part, the air of 
plausibility; the author only heaps one exaggeration 
upon another. 

The book as we have it is evidently not complete ; 
the beginning is missing. This appears not only from 

3. The the opening words ‘ Now when Philo- 
beginning lost. P3tor' (ὁ δὲ Φιλοπάτωρ), but also from 
egioning " distinet allusions to a preceding portion 
of narrative which the book no longer contains. The 
most striking examples are lr, ‘from those who re- 
turned'; 12, ‘the [above mentioned] plot'; 225, ‘the 

1 Some have thought to find another title in the problematic 
Πτολεμαῖκά, which appears in connection with Μακκαβαϊκὰ 
βιβλία in the ‘Synopsis of Athanasius.® See below, $ 7. 
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boon companions already mentioned.' The character 
and extent of the missing portion can be inferred with 
probability from the indications afforded by the book 
in its present form. The story is concerned mainly 
with the triumph of the Jews over their persecutors. 
This part of the narrative seems to be complete ; there 
is nothing to indicate that any other tale of persecution 
had preceded, whilst the contrary impression is plainly 
given by 18 75 225 25, et. The missing portion was 
probably of the same general character as l1-7—i.e., 
it formed with it the introduction to the story of the 
Jews. It must have included some mention of the 
following items:—(1) Character of Ptolemy and his 
companions. (2) Condition of the Jews in Egypt (prob- 
ably}. (3) Antecedents of the war with Antiochus. 
(4) The plot against Ptolemy's life. AIl this might 
have been contained in a single short chapter; and it 
is probable that this much, and no more, has been 
accidentally lost. On this supposition, the book, with 
its elaborate historical introduction, uniform contents, 
and impressive close, is seen to have been a well- 
rounded composition, complete in itself; not a frag- 
ment of a larger work.!1 
The original language of 3 Mace. was Greek, beyond 
question. Its author had at his command an unusually 
large vocabulary (see the introduction in 
SE” Grimm) and considerable resources of 
© rhetoric. Still, the result of his labours 
is far from pleasing. The style is bombastic and in- 
flated to the last degree ; everything is embellished ‘and 
exaggerated, The impression made by the literary 
form of the book is thus similar to that gained from its 
contents; it is an insipid and wearisome production, 
with hardly any redeeming features. 
The question whether the narrative of 3 Mace. is to 
‘any considerable extent to be taken seriously can hardly 
τ ; arise. The beginning of the book sounds 
5. Hlatorleal like history; but the providing of some 
- such introduction, or background, is a 
necessary feature of the construction of any historical 
romance. It is quite another question whether the 
principal narrative, dealing with the fortunes of the 
Jews, has any basis of fact. There is to be noticed 
especially the striking resemblance between the story 
of the Jews' deliverance from the intoxicated elephants 
and the account given by Josephus {c. “47. 2 5), of 
certain events of the reign of Ptolemy (VII) Physcon. 
According to Josephus's account, which is very brief, 
the king assembled and bound all the Jews of Alex- 
andria, and exposed them to be trampied upon by his 
elephants, which he had made drunk. The elephants, 
however, turned upon his own men and killed many of 
them. Moreover, the king saw a ‘fearful apparition’ 
which caused him to cease from his purpose. it is 
added that the Jews of Alexandria have been accus- 
tomed to celebrate this day of their deliverance.  Obyi- 
ously, we have here the same story, only reduced to 
its simplest form, and told of a different king. It must 
be remarked, also, that the fabulous character of the 
story is not done away with even in the form given by 
Josephus ;2 and further, that it does not fit well into 
the setting he has given it. There is certainly a literary 
relationship of some kind between the two versions 
{notice especially the mention of the apparition în 
Josephus, corresponding to the angels of 3 Macc.); 
and as Josephus was evidently unacquainted with 
3 Mace., the explanation of the correspondence would 
seem to be this, that a current popular tale, already 
fixed in form, was used by both writers. Whether 
this tale had any basis of fact, it is useless to inquire. 
We cannot even be confident that such a day of deliver- 
ance was actually observed in Egypt; for this feature 


1 Ewald's theory (GPZ 4611-614), that 3 Macc. Îs a fragment 
of a historical work of considerabile extent, is quite destitute of 
probability. 

2 See, in defence of the version given by Josephus, Whiston, 
Authentick Records, Pt. i., 200 2 
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of both versions may well have been due to a mere 
fiction of the older tale. Cp Judith 1631 (Lat. Vulg.). 
There is thus no evidence that the statements of this 
book regarding the Jews and their history rest on a 
foundation of fact.! 

That the author of 3 Macc. was an Alexandrine Jew 
is made excecdingly probable both by the contents 

Auth and by the evidence of language and style. 
Se go The knowledge of Egyptian affairs displayed 
and date. ; also worthy of notice. {See Abrahams 
in ΟΜ, Oct. 1896, 397) Regarding the date of 
composition, no very definite conclusion is possible. 
To Jook for a ‘historical occasion for the writing of an 
edifying story such as this is quite useless.? It is not 
at all necessary to suppose that the Jews of Egypt were 
in any especial need of comfort or encouragement at the 
time when 3 Mace. was composed. The author gives 
evidence of acquaintance with 2 Mace. {see the proof in 
Grimm, 214, 220), and once (66) cites the Book of 
Daniel in its later form, with the apocryphal additions. 
It is therefore quite unlikely that the book was written 
earlier than the last century B.C. ; on the other hand, 
i can hardly have been written later than the first 
century A.D. 

The book ‘3 Mace.’ is found in most MSS of the 
LXX, including the two uncials A and V. It was also 

4 included in the Syriac translation of 
7. Attestation. e Scriptures. On the other hand, it 
seems to have been for a long time unknown in the 
Western church. There are no traces of any Latin 
version earlier than the one made for the Complutensian 
Polyglot (1517). 

No early Jewish writer shows any sign of acquaintance 
with 3 Mace. The earliest witness to it in Christian 
literature is the catalogue of biblical books in the Codex 
Claromontanus (probably third cent. ).* 

In the fourth century 3 Macc. is attested (here also indirectly) 
Cod. κι, which contains ‘1 Macc,' and ‘4 Macc.,’ but neither 
the two intermediate books. is next mentioned 'by Philo- 

Storgius (Phottus' Epitome, 1 τ) and Theodoret (Core. in Dan, 
17); the former pronouncing it unworthy of credence, the 
Iatter appealing to it as trustworthy history. The other in 
stances of its early attestation are in Eastern lists of the OT 

books (but never in any list originating in the Latin church). 
Thus it appears în canon 85 (or 76) of the Apastolic Canons 
(sth cent.);* în the Stichometry of Nicephorus; in the list of 


the sixty canonical books; and in the so-called Synopsis of 
Athanasius.5 

The Greek text of 3 Macc, has been printed re- 
peatedly. 

In Holmes and Parsons, V7° Grecww, vol. gs: Bagster's 
Apocrypha, Greek and English; Tischendorfs LXX, vol, 25 
Fritzsche, Libri afocr, VT; Swete'5 LXX, vol. 3 (text of A, 
collated with V); and in most of the other editions of LXX or 
Apocrypha. 

The Syriac translation, which is quite free, seems to 
have been the only old version of the book made from 
the Greek. Printed in the London Polyglot, vol, 4, 
and in Lagarde's Apocr. Syriace, 

Grimm, Driftes Buch der Maccabier, 1857 (the one thorough 
commentary); the works on the Apocrypha (trans, and comm.) 

by. Bissell, 1880, and Zéckler, 1891} trans 

8. Literature. lations in Cotton, Bagster, Churton, Dyse- 

rinck, Reuss, and Kautzsch (see above, col. 
2868, $ 12). See also Ewald, GVI@Ast1-614 : Schirer, ΟΣ 

743 fi (E 32167); Abrahams, ‘The Third Book of the 

Maccabees, /0R, Oct. 1896, PP. 3958, 1897, PP. 397; Willrich, 


1 See, for an attempt to find some historical value in the 
‘book, Abrahams in the /Q, Oct. 1896, pp. 39,7 Cp also Deiss- 
manti, Bidelstudien, 1895, pp. 258 

2 Regarding the attempts (especially that of Ewald) to find 
such an occasion, see Grimm, 216 /7 ; Schiirer (8,2 74£ 

3 Through some accident the “liber tertius'’has fallen cut 
before the Jiber quartus’; but it is none the less attested. See 
Zahn, Gesch. des NT Kanons, 2157. 

4 Zahn, 03. cit., 192; Funk, Apostol. Konstitutionen, 204 £ 
It has been customary to cite this as the earliest attestation of 
3 Mace. 

5 The text of this last passage is troublesome. See Credner, 
Zur Gesch. des Kanons (1847), p. τας; and Zahn, 06. cit., 317. 
The reading is Μακκαβαϊκὰ βιβλία δ' Ττολεμαϊκά. Credner 
wished to read καὶ in place of δ΄, and to regard Πτολ. as referring 
to 3 Macc,  Zahn, on the contrary, would retain the δ΄ and read 
πολεμικά (1). 
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Juden κι. Griechen, ταῦ Κι; Deissmann, Bibelstudien, 1895, pp. 
258 1: and the text| ‘books of Introduction which include the 
OT Apocrypha. c.c, T. 


FOURTH MACCABEES 


The so-called Fourth Book of Maccabees is a com- 
position of homiletical character, receiving its title from 

ΜΙ, the fact that the principal part of its material 
1. Title. ;s based on the story of the ‘ Maccabiean' 
martyrs told in 2 Macc. 618-742. By many early 
Christian writers (see $ 4) the work was attributed to 
the Jewish historian Flavius Josephus, in the manu- 
scripts and editions of whose writings it is commonly 
included. It therefore frequently receives a correspond- 
ing title, even in many manuscripts of LKX.! Finally, 
as it partakes of the nature of a treatise, and has a 
definitely stated subject {an unusual circumstance), it 
appears at an early date with the appropriate super- 
scription περὶ αὐτοκράτορος λογισμοῦ," '" On the Supreme 
Power of Reason' (see $ 2). The oldest form of 
the title, however, seems to have been simply Maxka- 
Baiwy δ΄; the form found in the oldest MS$ of LXX 
(including the three uncials which contain the book), 
and attested by the list of the Cod, Claromont., 
Eusebius (indirectly),* and Philostorgius. 

The author states his subject, or ‘ thesis," plainly at 
the start. He wishes to show that ‘the pious reason is 


absolute master of the passions’ (11, cp 
2. Contente. v.13 182, etc.) 


In a brief introductory passage, he indicates the scope of the 
question, and the nature of the chief illustration which he 
intends to use for his argument (2 1-11). He further states, in a 
single sentence (1 12), the general plan of his discourse ; first, a 
philosophica! discussion of the main proposition (ὑπόθεσις); 
then, the illustration afforded by the history of the martyrs. 

The remainder of the book thus falls into two parts. 
(i.) The philosophical discussion (113-318). The various 
terms are defined, and one after another the passions 
are considered, with the attempt to show that all are 
under the control of the reason. {ii} The story of the 
martyrs, with the lessons to be learned from it (3 19-end). 


This part of the book is based on 2 Mace, chaps. 3-7. After 
a brief introduction (8 19-21), the narrative of 2 Macc. is re- 
produced, in much abridged form, as follows :-41-14=2 M.3,4 


45.212 Μ, 41-17, 422-25=2 M.5x-611. 

The discourse on the sufferings and triumph of the 
Jewish martyrs, constituting three-fourths of the whole 
book, to which the preceding is merely introductory, 
begins with chap. 5. Its frame-work is an expanded 
version of 2 Mace. 6.18-7 4a. 


The following divisions are more or less distinctly marked :— 
1 Narrative of the trial and torture of the aged priest Eleazar 


a "δον. 
ssons drawn by the author from this narrative (6 31-7 23). 
n Description of the torture of the seven youths (8 1-12 20). 
4 Author's comments on their fortitude (18 1-14 το). 
5. Refiections on the sufferings and constancy of the mother 
Qi 11.176) 
6. Conclusion (17 7-18 24). 
The integrity of the last chapter has generally been 
called in question by scholars of the present century, 
ipy for reasons which appear at first sight to 
3. Integrity. be strong. ‘The mother's exhortation, 
186-19, seems to be a disconnected piece, joined neither 
to the preceding nor to what follows. It is, moreover, 
in some respects a repetition of the similar exhortation 
contained in 16:6-23. Accordingly, W. Lowth (see 
Hudson's /osep4us ii. 14 11 [1720]) and Dahne {see 
below, $ 9) concluded that the book originally ended 
with 185 [64]. Others went fartber. The contrasts 
and correspondences between 1720-24 and 183-5 at- 
tracted attention, It was argued that the latter passage, 
so far as it is parallel in contents with the former, is 
superfluous, whilst the statement regarding Antiochus 
in 185 is not in keeping with that found în 17:3£ 
It was further observed that in MSS and editions of 
1 On these various titles, see Grimm, Cono. 291/; Freu- 
depthal (sce $ 9), 127-120. 
2 So in borh Kuseb, and gerome (see $ 6), 
3 See the quotation in ἢ è, 
4 In the story of Heliodorus, the name ‘Apollonius’ is 
substituted 
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Josephus the last chapter begins with 183, and that in 
fact with 182 a stopping-place seems to be reached. 
Accordirigly, Hudson (/osep&zs ii. 14 11), Gfròrer (see 
below, $ 9), and Grimm,! followed in recent times by 
most of those who have discussed 4 Macc.,? regarded 
182 as the original close of the book, and all that 
follows as a later addition. 

The evidence is far from conclusive, 182 would 
make a weak and unsatisfactory ending for such a 
homily as this; on the other hand, the passage 1820-24, 
which is exactly in the style of our author, and against 
which no one has been able to raise any objection, is in 
every way suited to the place where it stands.? The 
incongruity between 17 20-24 and 183-s is only apparent; 
both statements regarding Antiochus were useful for the 
author's argument, each in its place; the one by no 
means excluding the other. The way in which the 
mention of the king's fate is terminated at 185 sounds 
abrupt; but it must be borne in mind that the writer 
was addressing those who were perfectly familiar with 
the story of Antiochus's death in Persia; the barest 
allusion to it would be sufficient, As for the mother's 
exhortation, 186-19, the lack of any connection on 
either hand must be admitted, It seems at first sight 
to be decidedly out of place, the more so in view of 
16 16-23.4 ‘When the nature of the composition is borne 
in mind, however, it may appear that the very abrupt- 
ness of transition in these closing paragraphs had its 
purpose. Having finished his argument, the author 
wished to construct a peroration that should be 85 
impressive as possible. This he accomplished with 
skill, by causing to pass before the mind of his hearers, 
in the passage 186-109, a rapid panorama of the national 
heroes, combined with an ideal picture of their own 
family life. Having thus brought the lesson of his 
discourse home to them in a way that could hardly fail 
to stir them profoundly, he had prepared the way for 
the short but most effective paragraph with which the 
book ends. 

‘That the author of 4 Mace. was a Jew, who is here 
addressing his countrymen, is everywhere manifest (see, 

4 Author “5. 18% cp 11: 1719-23, etc.) The 

and date Opinion of many early writers,? that he 

was no other than Flavius Josephus, is 
certainly erroneous ; as appears not only from the lack 
of any resemblance to Josephus' style, but also from 
the fact that 2 Macc., which is here so extensively 
used, was plainly unknown to Josephus. The reason 
why the ascription was made can only be conjectured.6 
From the character of the language of 4 Macc. (see 8 6). 
fhe thorough acquaintance with the Greek rhetorical 
schools shown by its author, the emphasis laid by him 
(at least in appearance) on the study ot philosophy (11; 
cp 56-11, ete.), and the training which he ‘evidently 
presupposes in his hearers, it is possible to draw at 
least the conclusion, that it was written in some city 
where the Jews were for the most part completely 
Hellenised, It is most natural to think of Alexandria, 
especially in view of the importance given in the book 
to 2 Mace., nearly or quite all of the earliest references 
to which come, directly or indirectly, from that city 
(Philo, 3 Mace., Hebrews, Clem. Alex., Origen; see 


1 See his arguments in the excursus at the end of his Comm., 


68 

2 Freudenthal (04. cit, 155-159), arguing in ingenious but 
arbitrary fashion, concludes that 18 6-29 and 1722-24 are inter 
polations, and that in these places considerable passages of the 
original have been lost. 

3 So also Freudenthal. 

4 It cannot be said, however, that the one passage makes 
the other superfluous. They differ from each other almost as 
widely as possible. It should also be observed (what some have 
overlooked) that #ei442> is properly the fulfilment of the promise 
in 127. 

5 Kusebius, Jerome, Philostorgius, and others; besides the 
titles of a good many MSS. See below, $ 8; also Grimm, 
291/ 3 Freudenthal, 1177 

6 Some (eg, Ewald) have supposed the ascription to be 
a mistake due to the fact that the name of the author of 4 Mac. 
was Joseph. 
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above, col. 2874, ὃ 6). ‘There is nothing in the book, 
however, that could be called specifically Alexandrine, 
and it is quite possible that its author lived and wrote 
in some other city. - 

As for the date of 4 Μδος,, the grounds for reaching 
a conclusion are the same as in the case of 3 Mace. 
(g.v.). It was probably written either shortly before, 
or shortly after, the beginning of the Christian era. 

In form, as in contents, 4 Mace. is a sermon, or 
homily. The attitude of its author is everywhere that 

: of one who is delivering a fornial address 
Ὁ #eraIY to an audience. In the opening words, 
* he speaks of himself in the first person 
and of his hearers in the second person, and coutinues 
to do this in the sequel. In 181 he addresses his 
hearers, ‘men of Israel,’ in the vocative. Rhetorical 
devices and turns of expression such as belong properly 
to an oration are frequent—e.g., 319 767 151413 
172%, etc. Moreover, it is plain from the words of 
12, ‘I will now speak . . . Ἂς 7 Agve deen wont to do' 
that the author at least wishes to represent himself as 
before those whom he is accustomed to address in this 
same formal way. It is quite evident from the manner 
and tone of the whole composition that the object aimed 
at was less to gain intellectual assent to a proposition 
than to give a religious impulse, In short, we have 
before us the discourse of a Jewish preacher, who was a 
man of culture, and (apparently) one accustomed to 
speak with authority. It is not, however, a ‘homily' 
of the kind made familiar to us by Philo and the early 
Christian fathers, consisting chiefly of a running com- 
mentary on some portion of Seripture. It differs, in 
fact, from all such compositions, Jewish or Christian, 
that have come down to us, in the manner in which it 
combines Greek and Jewish literary forms.1 It is indeed 
based on Scripture (2 Macc. was certainly regarded by 
the author as belonging to the national sacred literature), 
as its true foundation ; but at the same time, the formal 
subject is a philosophica! proposition, laid down at the 
beginning and kept in view throughout, after the 
manner of a Greek rhetorical exercise. As both the 
Jewish and the Greek elements appear at their best, 
and are handled in a masterly manner, we may regard 
the book as a characteristic product of Hellenistic 
culture of the best type. Whether it may be taken 
as a specimen of sermons actually delivered in the 
synagogue is a question that cannot be answered with 
certainty, because of our very meagre knowledge of 
Greek-Jewish customs in this regard. We know of 
nothing to forbid the supposition, however; and the 
writing before us must be regarded as furnishing very 
strong evidence for the affirmative. 

The plan of the discourse is carefully thought out, 
and follows in general the rules of the Greek rhetori- 
cians.? The literary skill and taste shown by the writer 
deserve in the main high praise. He writes with 
dignity, and an evident consciousness of mastery. The 
rhetorical power which he exhibits is very considerable. 
The one great blemish in the book, from the modern 
point of view, is its detailed description (exaggerated 
far beyond the bounds of reason) of the horrible tortures 
to which the martyrs were subjected. Though such 
descriptions were doubtless in accordance with the taste 
of that day (cp especially the abundant examples of the 
kind in the early Christian literature), they are quite 
intolerable now; and as a considerable part of the 
book is thus occupied, the defect is fatal. 

In literary style and use of language, the writer of 

4 Mace. shows himself a master. Of 

CRE all the*specimens of Hellenistic Greek 

* that have been preserved, this stands 
among the very foremost in point uf excellence. The 

1 The nearest parallel—in many respects a striking one—is the" 
‘Epistle' to the Hebrews. 

2 See especially Freudenthal, 18 2, and the lit. referred to in 


Kautzsch, Apocr. τι. Pseudep. ὃ 156. Cp also von Soden on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (Holtamann's Yand-Lommentar, 64). 
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style is well suited to the matter, simple in the narrative 
portions, and rhetorical where this quality is in place, 
It is smooth, flowing, and vigorous, always highly 
finished,' and rarely  overloaded. Well constructed 
periods abound. In the use of classical constructions 
(e.g., the optative mood)! the writer stands almost 
alone among Jewish Greck authors. His style and 
diction do not seem to have been influenced by the LXX, 
though he occasionally quotes from it (2519 1719); 
Hebraisms are almost totally wanting; ἅπαξ λεγόμενα 
are unusually abundant (see the list in Grimm, 287; 
supplemented by Freudenthal, 28, n.). 

It has already been observed that 4 Mace. partakes 
of the nature of a philosophical treatise. It has for its 

7. Philo- starting-point a formal thesis, stated and 

hrical and dEfNed in more or less technical language 
sop ni x at the outset, and kept in view throughout 

Perroni the whole composition Both in its 

* general plan and în its phraseology it 
shows plainly the influence of the Greek schools. 
Moreover, its author consciously assumes the attitude 
of a champion of the study of ‘philosophy ' (11), and 
it is plain that he wishes to make prominent the philo- 
sophical side of his discourse, though aiming primarily 
at giving religious instruction. See, for example, τ 
56-11 718, ete. The decidedly Stoic colouring of his 
philosophy is worthy of notice, moreover. See especially 
the ‘ four cardinal virtues' (φρόνησις, δικαιοσύνη, ἀνδρεία, 
σωφροσύνη, 118; cp 12-6 223 522f 157), and for 
further evidence, the thorough discussion in Freudenthal, 
377 On the other hand, it is plain that 4 Mace. is 
far from representing any particular school ; nor does 
its author appear as the advocate of any ‘system’ 
made up from combined Greek and Jewish elements. 
His philosophy is merely a part of his general culture ; 
his faith is not essentially modified by it. The religion 
which he preaches here is Judaism of the most thorough- 
going type, somewhat enriched from Greek thought, 
but none the less loyal. His chief aim in this discourse 
is to inspire his hearers by the example of the constaney 
and devotion of the Maccaba@an martyrs. In drawing 
the lesson he displays the most ardent patriotism, and 
a zeal for the ceremonial law worthy of any Pharisee. 
The motive that actuated these heroes was not so much 
the hope of gaining eternal life as the purpose to 
perform their duty (12x02; cp 5167 614 7 77 915 
1316). They died in behalf of a cause, in support of 
the law, in obedience to God; by their death, more- 
over, they wrought deliverance for their nation (1u 
1719-23 184). In this connection the writer gives 
expression to a doctrine which is one of the most 
interesting features in the book on the side of its 
theology : namely the belief that the death of a martyr 
is in some way an expiatory offering for his people 
(629 1721; cp 2 Mace. 737} } 

The eschatology of the book is also of especial interest. 
As was of course to be expected, the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul is given a prominent place. 
What is emphasised by the writer, however, is not the 
belief in the resurrection from the dead, as in 2 Macec., 
but rather the doctrine that all souls, whether righteous 
or wicked, exist for ever after death. The good shail 
be in eternal happiness together (17 18), with the fathers 
of Israel (537), and with God (98 1718), The wicked 
shall be in eternal torment (99 1011 12:12 1315), burning 
in eternal fire (99 1212), Cp EScHATOLOGY, $ 77. 

‘The personal earnestness and enthusiasm of the 
writer are manifest at every point. He is a true 
preacher, not a mere rhetorician, and the present dis- 
course is something very different from a formal 
exercise He shows himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the Hebrew scriptures, and assumes that his 
hearers are. The reference in 188 to the serpent, the 
evil spirit (cp Wisd. 224) of Gen. 3, is worthy of notice ; 
so also is the expression ‘the rib that was built up’ 


1 See Grimm, 287£ 
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(referring to the story of Eve), in 187. The whole 
passage 186 7. gives us very interesting glimpses of 
Jewish family life of the writer's own day. 

The verdict of Freudenthal, who thought to find în 

La eco, : 

4 Mace, ἃ good many ’ Christian interpolations,’ has 
created a somewhat erroneous impression of it in this 
respect. As a matter of fact, the only apparent 
instances of the kind worthy of notice are 719 1625 (cp, 
however, 153) and 1317 (three words). These scem to 
be mere expansions of the text by Christian scribes, 
without importance of their own and adding nothing 
to the teaching of the book. 


Eusebius, in speaking of the works of the Jewish historian 
Flavius Josephus, mentions 4 Macc. în the following words:— 
τον πεποίηται δὲ καὶ ἄλλο οὐκ ἀγεννὲς σπούδασμα. 
8, Attestation. τῷ ἀνδρὶ Ivis. Josephus] περὶ αὐτοκράτορος 
Text and λογισμοῦ, ὃ τίνες Μακκαβαϊκὸν ἐπέγραψαν 
Versiona. τῷ τοὺς ἀγῶνας τῶν ἐν τοῖς οὕτω καλουμένοις 
Μακκαβαίκοῖς. συγγράμμασι ὑπὲρ τῆς εἰς τὸ 
ϑεῖον εὐσεβίας ἀνδρισαμένων ᾿Εβραίων περιέχειν (Hist. eccles. 
i. 100). Jerome, De φήγὴς illusts, chap. 18 (Josephus), speales 
of ît in very similar terms: ‘Alius quoque liber ejus, qui 
inscribitur περὶ αὐτοκράτορος λογισμοῦ valde elegans habetur, 
in quo et Machabeorum sunt digesta martyria. Again, contra 
Pelagianos, 26, he quotes 4 Macc.3,5; this time also naming 
Tosephus as the author of the hook. "Gregory Naz., Mom ἐξ 
ZMace., cites the book as ἡ βίβλος περὶ τοῦ αὐτοκράτορα εἶναι 
τῶν παθῶν τὸν λογισμὸν φιλοσοφοῦσα. In Photius Epitome of 
Philostorgius, chap. 1, occur the words: τὸ μὲν τέταρτον τῶν 
Μακκαβαϊκῶν βιβλίον ὑπὸ Ἰωσήπου γέγραφθαι καὶ αὐτὸς 
{Philostorgius] συνομολογῶν οὐχ ἱστορίαν μᾶλλον ἢ ἐγκώμιον 
εἶναί φησι τὰ περὶ τὸν "᾿Ἐλεάζαρον καὶ τοὺς ἑπτὰ παῖδας τοὺς 
Μακκαβαίους διηγούμενον. 

The book appears as ‘4 Macc.' (see $ 1) in the list of the Cod. 
Claromontanus (original of the third century?) the ‘Catalogue 
of the sixty Canonical Booksy and the so-called ‘Synopsis of 
Athanasius' (See above, col, 2881, $ 7), and is contained in the 


Greek uncials 8, A, and V. 

Fer information regarding the MSS containing the book— 
MSS both of the LXX and of Josephus' works—see Grimm, 
29427, and especially Freudenthal, 120-127. 

‘The first printed text of the book, that of the Strasburg LKX 
of 1526, was based on a single very poor MS (Freudenthal, 
1275). [τ became nevertheless the basis of the ‘ vulgar text, 
printed in many Greek Bibles of the sixteenth and seventeentà 
centuries, and în many editions of Josephus; eyg., that of 
Basel, 1544; those of Lioyd (Luidus), Oxford, 1590; Hudson, 
1720; and the later editions based on the Hudson text (Din- 
dorf [1845-47], and especially Bekker [1855-56], improved it con- 
siderably). A recension differing from this, based on the Alex- 
andrine Cod., was represented by the LXX editions of Grabe, 
1719, and Grabe-Breitinger, 1731; and by Apel, Afocr. VT} 
1837. “More recently, the book has been ‘printed în Bagsters 
Apocrypha Greek and English(1882) ; in Fritzsche's Libri apocr. 
PT, 1871 (a decided improvement oh all preceding editions of 
4 Macc.); and ἴῃ Swere's LXX (Cod. A, with variants of x and 
V). The text of the book is still in a very unsatisfactory con- 
dition, however. Much remains to be done, by collating new 
MSS (only a comparatively small number of ‘those available 
having thus far been used), by making use of the Syriac version 
(see below), and by conjectural emendation. 

Nothing is known of any old_Latin version of 4 Macc., or 
even of the sources used by Erasmus in making his Latin 
‘paraphrase,’ which differs so widely from our Greek text, See 
Grimm, 296; Freudenthal, 133; Churton, 564. The old Syriac 
translation is contained in the Peshitta, Cod. Amrbrosianus 
(published by Ceriani, 1876-83), and has recently been edited 
from nine M$S în Bensly's 7e Fourth Book of Maccabees and 
Kindred Documents in Syriac, x89s. This translation, which is 
generally faithful and well executed, is seen to agree with x 
rather than with A (Benely, 14); but its more exact relation 
to the Greek texts has yet to be determined. 

The only commentary on the whole book is that of Grimm, 
1857; an excellent piece of work. Zéckler's Aso4ry5Aen, 396- 

᾿ 402, gives a translation, with commentary, of 

9. Literature. the introductory part of the book, 11-318 

Bissell (637...) furnishes only a brief intro- 

duction. English translations in Cotton, Bagster, and Churton 

(see above, col. 2868, $ 12). German translations in the δέδῥεσ-. 

thek der griechischen u. rimischen Schriftsteller ber Juden- 

thum τὸς Juden, vol. ii. (1867), and (by Deissmann, with many 

useful notes) in Kautzsch's Agocr. n. Psendetig. A very 

thorough monograph by Freudenthal, Die FL /osegAus del 
gelegte Schrift εἶδεν die Herrschaft der Vernunfi (1869). 

See also Giròrer, PAilo und die alezandrinische Theosophie, 
2.173.200 (1831); Dahne, Die Jiidisch-alexandrinische Re- 
ligions-philosophie, 2 190-199, (1834); Ewald, GV/0), 46327; 
Grita, MCWI (1877), pp. 454/73 Zeller, Die Philosophie der 
Griechent®ì, 8.6 (1881), pp. 275-277; Bensly, Ye Fourth Book 
e Macc. in Syriac, 1895; and the text-books of Introduction. 


5 MACCABEES. See 1 MACCABEES, $ Ir. 
Ὁ, Ὁ, τ᾿ 
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MACEDONIA (MmakeAonia, Acts 1610 12 ete. Com- 
bined with mention of Achaia—Acts 1921 Rom, 15 26 2 Cor. 92 
x Thess.17£ The ethnic is Maredow— Actsi69 1929 272 
2.Cor.94 1Macc. 11 62 2 Macc. 820; applied to Haman in 
Esth. 924 16.10 (5). 


The Macedonians were of Greek stock, as their 
traditions and remains of their language prove. In its 
τον Original sense, Macedonia was simply the 
previa plans of the lower Haliacmon (&ara-Sx) 
° and Axius {Vrdar}, on the N. and NW. 
of the Thermaic Gulf (Gulf of Sa/onica), The old 
capital was Edessa, or /Ege, ona terrace above the river 
Lydias, overlooking the sea. Gradually the Macedonians 
extended their power westward and northward over the 
hill-tribes of Illyrian race, the Orestians, Iyncestians, 
etc. The key to early Macedonian history lies in this 
absence of community of tradition and race between the 
highlanders and the lowlanders (see brilliant sketch by 
Hogarth, P%ilid and Alexander, 8 f.). Not until the 
accession of Philip IL. {359 B.c.) was the unification of 
Macedonia effected ; the conquest of the Greek cities of 
the Chalcidic peninsula opened the door of the gean 
and made her a factor in Greek politics. The supremacy 
of Macedonia over Greece was realised during Philip's 
lifetime; whilst that of his son saw the Macedonian 
kingdom converted into a world-wide empire (cp the 
sketch of the achievements of Alexander the Great with 
which the history of the years 175-135 opens, 1 Mace. 
1:). Macedonia came at last into conflict with Rome. 
The battle of Cynoscephalre (197 B.C.} broke the power 
of Philip V., and that of Pydna (168 B.c.), in which his 
son Perseus was defeated, brought the Macedonian 
kingdom to an end (ref, in 1 Macc. 85). 
The ‘ Macedonians' of 2 Macc. 820 are probably the Mace- 
donians în the service of the Seleucid kings. Perhaps the word 


came to be applied to the soldiers of the phalanx, with which the 
Macedonian conquests were so closely associated. 


The ‘ Macedonia' of the NT is the Roman province 

of that name. This was not constituted immediately 
- after the victory at Ῥγάπα ; the countr 

3. NT timeB. vas fora lime allowed to retain a cerizio 
degree of independence, It was broken up into four 
divisions : (1) Afacedonia Prima: between the Nestus 
and the Strymon-—capital, Amphipolis. (2) A. Secuada : 
between the Strymon and the Axius-—capital, Thessa- 
lonica. (3) M° Zertia: between the Axius and the 
Peneius in Thessaly—capital, Pella. (4) 4. Quarta. 
the mountain lands on the W.—capital, Pelagonia (cp 
Livy, 4529/: ; for details, see Mommsen, Mist. Rom. 
ET 2302 f. ; silver and bronze coins MARKEAONOQN 
IFPQTHZ, etc., Head, /ist. Num, 208f.). In1468.C. 
Macedonia received a provincial organisation. It is not 
clear that the fourfold division was entirely abolished ; 1 
but the country was henceforth under the control of a 
resident official, whose headquarters were in Thessa- 
lonica. The province included Thessaly, and in the 
other direction extended to Thrace and the river Nestus. 
Fast and west it ran from sea to sea, for that part of 
Hilyria which lay between the Drilo (2) and the Aous 
fellto it, so that the ports of Dyrrhachium and Apollonia 
were Macedonian. ‘The province also contained the 
most important artery of communication in the empire 
—the Via Egnatia, which connected those ports with 
Thessalonica and Amphipolis. 


In the partition of the provinces (27 B.c.) Macedonia fell to the 
Senate (Str. 840, Dio Cass. 53 12); but în 15 A.D. it was handed 
over to the emperor (Tac. Ax. 1 76), and so continued until in 
44 4.0. Claudius restored it to the Senate (Suet. C/aud, 25, Dio 
Cass. 60 24). As a senatorial province it was governed by a pro» 
consul of pretorian rank. Such was Macedonia when Paul 
entered it (în so 4-D.?; cp CHRONOLOGY, $ 71). 

The entrance into Macedonia and the visit to Rome 
are the two most important stages in Paul's missionary 
3. Paul. career ; hence, looking back in the ‘ afternoon * 
i * of his life, he can speak of his work in Mace- 
donia as the ‘beginning of the gospel’ (Phil 415). The 


1 See Leake, Northern Greece, 8 487° and cp the expression 
used in Acts 1612, Sce PHILIPFI. 
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account of this breaking of new ground on the second 
journey is given in great detail in Acts169f A new 
meaning is given to the phrase ‘a man of Macedonia' 
(ἀνὴρ Μακεδών) which had sounded like a knell in the 
cars of the greatest Greek orator (cp Demosth. P#i/ 
143). If we accept Ramsay's conjecture that Luke 
himself was the man seen in his vision by Paul (Sf Paw/ 
the Traveller, 202 f.), this explains also the ‘emphasis 
laid on the passage to Macedonia,’ for which Ramsay 
thinks ‘it is not easy to account on strictly historical 
grounds’ (af. cit τοῦ fi}. It is hardly true to assert 
that ‘a broad distinction between the two opposite sides 
of the Hellespont as belonging to two different continents 
had no existence in the thought of those who lived in 
the Aîgean lands.' In the second place, it was the after 
events that unfolded the importance of the step now 
taken ; and Lk. writes with these results in his mind. 
Lastly, if Luke himself was the instrument used to direct 
Paul upon his new path, we can see how even at the 
moment the incident at Troas might seem the climax of 
the whole journey and the entry into Macedonia bulk 
largely in the writer's mind. 

Paul visited Macedonia many times. Five or six years 
after the foundation of the churches he revisits them 
twice, as he goes and as he returns, on his third mission- 
ary tour (Acts 1921 201-3 1 Cor. 165 2 Cor. 126 213 75 
81924). Perhaps he saw them immediately after his 
first Roman imprisonment (cp Philem. 22 Phil. 224), 
and yet again, before he came to Nicopolis {1 Tim. 1 3). 
He was surrounded by representatives sent by the three 
Macedonian churches—Aristarchus and Secundus from 
Thessalonica, Gaius (Acts 1929 204 272), Sopater from 
Bercea (Acts 204), Epaphroditus from Philippi (Phil. 225). 
The distinguishing mark of the Macedonians is their 
loyalty to Paul's teaching, and their intense affection 
for himself (τ Thess. 138 36 49 2 Thess, 13 2 Cor. 119 
Phil 41 15 Δ). A characteristie of Macedonia, as of 
Asia Minor, is the prominence of women (cp the story 
of Lydia, Acts 1613 Α, at Philippi; also at Bercea and 
Thessalonica women are specially mentioned among the 
converts, Acts 174 12 Phil. 42 Δ, ‘those women which 
laboured with me in the gospel.') Www. 


MACHZERUS (mayaipoyc, in Talm. “995, 
or, according to the 'Arzeà, Ἴ530 1 but Jastrow [Dick 
of Targ. etc. 781] disputes the identification),! the most 
southern point of the dominions of Antipas the Tetrarch, 
on the E. of the Dead Sea; according to Pliny 
(HNv. 1672), the strongest Jewish castle next to Jeru- 
salem. It had been fortified by Alexander Janneus 
(1906-79 R.c.), and afterwards by Herod the Great, who 
there built a city. There the suspicious Antipas con- 
fined JOHN THE BAPTIST [g.v.], and there the great 
prophet was executed, 


In the year 70 A.D. the town seems to have harboured, 
irrespective of the Jewish garrison, a population of at least 
2000 men, besides women and children (see Jos. B/vii.64£; 
cp ii. 186 Ἰουδαίων τὸ πλῆθος). It is the niodern Mkaur (3675 
ft. above the level of the Dead Sea, and 23832 ft. above that 
of the Mediterranean), where extensive ruins are still to be seen. 
See ZERETH-SHAHAR, and cp Keim, /esws φ΄ Nazara, 23367; 
Schir. Hisk i. 9 390 25: GAS #/G οὐαὶ; also Gautier, Autour de 
la Mer Morte, 1901. 


MACHBANAI, ΕΥ̓͂ Machbannai (*)231)). one of 
David's warriors; 1 Ch.1213t (meAyaBannai [Β], 


τιν νεὰ " [N]. mayaBanal [A] -Ner [1]  Pesh. reads 
‘Shephatiah') See Davin, $ 11, nc. 


MACHBENAH, ΕΝ Machbena (N3379). τ Ch. 
24gt. See CABBON, and cp MEKONAH. 


MACHI (35; maklx]li [B*PAL], makoci [B®}], 


1 We. GGA; 1889, no. 8, p. 606, suggests the identification 
of che name with the Moabite mp (MI, ὁ 14). 

2 618 may derive from bm and mig (cp ΒΕΝΑΤΑΗ [γ]Π013), or 
is it a corrupt repetition of Mishmannah (in y. 10)? These two 
could de easily confused in the older script (ὃ. A. Cook). 
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maxeip [F}), father of Geuel; Nu. 1315}. Read prob- 
ably Machir—--i.e., Jerahmeel (Che.). 


MACHIR (°25; max[eltp [BADFL]). τ. Son of 
Manasseh, son of Joseph (Gen. 5023, E). The name, 
however, is properly ethnographic.  Either the gers 
which bore this name was the most important of the 
gentes of Manasseh—this is expressed by representing 
Machir as Manasseh's firstborn (Josh. 171 1 Ch.714); 
or else the whole of Manasseh was one great gens of 
Machir—this is symbolised by the statement that Machir 
was the only son of Manasseh (Nu. 26297; cp Gen. 
5023). Thelatter view is extremely plausible. In Gen. 
5023 E tells us that ‘Joseph saw Ephraim's children of 
the third generation : the children also of Machir, the 
son of Manasseh, were born upon Joseph's knees,"! 
Clearly Ephraim and Machir are put upon the same 
footing.  Similarly in the Song of Deborah (Judg. 514) 
we find Ephraim and Machir mentioned instead of 
Ephraim and Manasseh. ‘The tradition is that Machir 
(ἐπ the gens of Machir) went from the W. to the E. 
side of Jordan and conquered Gilead (Nu. 3239 JE); 
this is even placed in the time of Moses (cp Nu. 3240 
Dt.315, late passages). Other writers add Bashan 
(Josh. 1331, P; 171, R; a gloss in the former passage 
carefully says, ‘half Gilead'), It is also stated that 
Gilead was the son of Machir (Nu. 271, Pi τ Ch.221; 
cp Josh. Im, R, where Machir is apbaa ‘38, ‘ father of 
the Gilead,” , the land of Gilead). This of course 
simply means ἐς that Gilead was occupied by Machirite 
{Manassite) clans. Cp Kuenen, 74.7°11(1877) pp. 
4837, and notes in Oxf. Hex. vol. îi. 

Was the conquest of Gilead really so ancient as to 
be loosely referred to the time of Moses? Judg. 514 is 
opposed to this; ‘Machir’ is there equivalent to 
(western) Manasseh. It is possible that we may assign 
the conquest of N. Gilead to the clan of Abiezer, whose 
representative in legend is GIDEON [g.2.]. 

This hero is represented in Judg.8 5-16 as the conqueror of 
Succoth ; now Succoth is gegio elsewhere (SuccotH) as a 
corruprion of Salecah or Salhad, che frontier-city of Rashan 
towards the E. Salecah occurs, the present writer believes, 
under various disguises în the genealogies of Chronicles (which 
contain valuable early material, though often in a corrupted 
form). Two of its most noteworthy corruptions are Hammo- 
LECHETA [g.v.] and ZeLornEHAD [g.v.]; now Hammolecheth 
(Salecah) is given in :Ch.718as the sister of Gilead, and 
Zelophehad în 7. 15 as the second son of Manasseh. Abiezer 
(the eponym of Gideon's clan) is in the same context ( 18) 
called a son of Hammolecheth. It is possible that the conquest 
of N. Gilead by the Machirites was marked by a desperate 
fight for Salecah, and in this connection it may, be remarked 
that in 1 Ch.7 14 ‘ Machir the father of Gilead” is said to have 
been the son of Manasseh by ‘his concubine the Aramitess” 
(ΒΝ) ‘Gilead’ should here, as in some other passages, be 
* Salbad' (=Salecah): the reference to the concubine is a sym- 
bolic indication of the subordination of rhe Aramaean element 
in the population of NE. Gilead to the Israelitish. In Nu. 2629 


(P) we read of the family of the Machirites (vp; paxepe). 
See further Giurap, MANASSEN. 


As to the name Machir. Has it some connection, as 
has been suggested (EpHRAIM, $ τ), with the story of 
Joseph? Rather it is one of the many corruptions and 
abbreviations of ' Jerahmee!'; the Machirites may have 
been partly of Jerahmeelite origin. Now perhaps we 
can understand why the hero who conquered Succoth 
(Judg. 8) is called not only Gideon, but also Jerubbaal ; 
for Jerubbaal too is very possibly an ancient corruption 
of Jerahmeel. ‘ Manasseh' may perhaps be a title of 
the god once worshipped in the Machirite territory W. 
of Jordan. Cp Gap, and see MANASSEH, $ 4. 

2. Son of Ammiel, residing at Lo-debar, commonly 
supposed to be a place on the E. of the Jordan (see 
Lo-DEBAR), 2 5.94}. 1727. It has been inferred 
from these two passages that Machir was a wealthy 
landowner, who remained faithful to the house of Saul, 
and gave a refuge to Meribbaal or Mephibosheth, though 
at a later time he was ostentatiously loyal to David, 
whose army he supplied with ample supplies at Maha- 
naimi, during the rebellion of Absalom. There is 


1 On the idiom, see Stade, Z4 ΤῊ» ὁ (1886) 146/. 
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reason, however, to suspect that the text of both 
passages has been so seriously corrupted that no reliance 
can be placed on these inferences. See SAUL, $ 6, and 
cp MAHANAIM, MEPHIBOSHETH. T.K.C. 


MACHMAS (1 Mace. 973), ΕΝ MICHMASH, φῦ, 


MACHNADEBAI (*33)3î9? a corruption either of 
52 ‘9219 (Che.) or of 139, ‘| possession of Nebo' 
[Ass. ramkur=' possession']; see Ὁ. B. Gray, Za. 7) 
Feb. 1899, p. 232; but cp NEBo), one of the b'ne 
BANI in list of those with foreign wives (see EZRA i., 
$ 5 end), Ezra 1040t. MT is practically supported by 
μαχαδναβου 1 [B], ax. [N], μαχναδαα. [A]; but a read- 
ing ‘Nadab’ (27) is suggested by & (καὶ γαδαβου 
[Lag.], cp x. vadagov [19], x. νάδαβου [93, 108]).3 
li τ Esd. 934 reads καὶ ἐκ τῶν υἱῶν etwpa (Ozora, RV 
EzORA) σεσεις x. 7. ἃ. [BA]® with which cp the Com- 
plut. in Ezra e. καὶ μαχναδα καὶ vapova καὶ cere 
whence it appears to be not improbable that 64 read 
see vo (for vano) nani see SHARAI. [‘ Barnabas® 
may ultimately come from Bar-nadabu (Che.).] 


MACHPELAH (989199, ‘the Machpelah '), a piece 
of land (MM) and a cave near Hebron (Gen. 2391719 
259 4930 5013, all P). 

(ὦ (τὸ διπλοῦν), Ve. (dupiez), Tg. Onk., and ps.-Jon. derive 
from Ὁ82 ‘double, the suggestion being that this, like other 
sepulchral caverns, had two chambers. This is plausible ; but 
in 28 17 (cp 19) the field of Ephron is ‘in Machpelah.”  ‘ Mach- 

lah' 15 nowhere else referred to, and P's date is )ate. Still, 
Pad access to older writings, and we have no reason at all τὸ 
doubt that the name ' fe Machpelah' (putting aside the ques: 
tion as to the reading) belonged properly to the whole district in 
which the property including the cave lay. 


Few points of biblical geography are more interesting 
and more difficult than that connected with Machpelah. 
The statements in Genesist—i.e., those of P—can only 
be estimated in connection with the statements of J 
and E respecting the death and burial of the three 
patriarchs. 

1. We have first to assume the general correctness of 
the geography of the lives of the patriarchs as given in 
the traditional text. According to P (Gen. 2319 259 
5013) Abraham, Sarah, and Jacob were buried ‘in the cave 
of the field of Machpelah,' and it is implied in 3529 
that Isaac also was buried there. Turning to JE, we 
notice that the account of the death and burial of 
Abraham and Isaac has been lost. But we may assume 
that 1 placed Abraham's tomb at Hebron, where he 
considered the patriarch to have resided ; Isaac's grave, 
however, may possibly have been put farther south, 
viz., at BEER-LAHAI-ROI [g.7,] = On the death of 
Jacob J appears at first sight to be inconsistent. In 
4730 Jacob directs Joseph to bury him where his fathers 
were buried, but 505 (]) points to a tomb specially his 
own, for Jacob says that he had digged, or less prob- 
ably bought,4 one for himself in Canaan. It must be 
admitted, however,® that 47 30 (1) has been manipulated 
by R to make it accord with P (see We. CA 62; 
Oxf. Hex. 274). In Gen.501: J places the burial of 
Jacob at Abel-Mizraim or rather Abel-mizrim, a place in 
the far SW. of Canaan (see ABEL-MIZRAIM). ‘Whether 
E's account agreed with that of J must be left uncer- 
tain. This narrator (unless, indeed, we suppose the 
original document to have had a 5, Palestinian geo- 
graphical setting) must be held to have placed Rachel's 
death and burial near Beeroth (351619? crit. emend. 
see RACHEL), and Dinah's death and burial near Bethel. 


1 Cp Macksanar, or Nebo în 2. 

2 19,93, and 108 in Holmes and Parsons exhibit Lucian; cp 
Ceriani, Lag., and see Field, Hex. 87. 

3 Gl'retains καὶ Nadafov as in Ezra. 

4 *n‘052 admits of either rendering (Staerk); but ΠῚ, ‘to pur 
chase,’ is rare, and if Jacob had referred to the Zga/:ty of his 
acquisition. οἵα tomb, he would have said from whom he had 
purchased it (cp 50 13 "P). See Is.2216. 

5 Driver's analysis of Gen. 47 27-31 does not recognise this. 
Consequently he can represent Gen. 47 29-31 as parallel in JE to 
49 29-32 in P (Hastings, 2) 2 5322). 
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He also mentions (3819 £) Jacob's purchase of a piece 
of ground from the Shechemites.  Aìl this seems adverse 
to the choice of such a remote spot for Jacob's burial as 
Abel-mizrim. On the other hand, the burial of Rachel 
had probably the same location in J as in E, yet J places 
the funeral of Jacob in that very remote spot.  Possibly 
more than one place boasted of being the guardian of 
the tomb of Jacob,! and from the title of the altar {or 
rather mass&ba) at Shechem in Gen. 3320 (see EL- 
ELOHE-ISRAEL) we may perhaps assume that «the tomb 
at Shechem (which must surely have existed, perhaps 
near the sacred tree, Gen. 354 Josh. 2426, both E) was 
known originally as ‘Israel’s grave,’ and that at Abel- 
mizrim as ‘Jacob’ grave’ A confusion of names 
would, of course, arise very early. ‘Jacob's well' (near 
Shechem) is no doubt late in its attestation; but the 
name in the Karnak list of Thotmes HI., usually inter- 
preted ‘Jacob-el,” may conceivably (though not at all 
probably) be explained ‘ Jacob-beer—i.e. ‘Jacob-well ?” 
{so apparently C. Niebuhr). ‘We have now done our best 
to make the traditional geography intelligible, but must 
confess that all is not as satisfactory as we could wish. 

2. At this point it is needful to examine the accuracy of the 
text. It is maintained elsewhere (see REHOBOTH, and cp Crif. 
Bit.) that ‘Hebron” and ‘Kirjath-arba’ are probably in some 
passages coruptions of ‘ Rehoboth' and ‘ Kirjath-arbin' (city 
of the Arabians) respectively, and that ‘ Rehoboth' has a claim 
to some part of the fame appropriated by Hebron. Also (see 
Isaac) that Beer-lahai-roi 15 a corruption of Beer-jerahmeel, 
and (see ΞΗΕΟΗΕΜ) that ‘Hamor, Shechem's father' (Gen. 33 τοῦ 
is a corruption of ‘Cushan-jerahmeel.* Dinah's burial-place too 
was very possibly near ‘the southern Bethel,"2 close to Haltisah 
or Ziklag (see SHEcuEM). The traditions of the sepulture of the 
patriarchs in the original tradition were, therefore, probably not 
so very different from that given by P, except that P does not 
place the tombs of the ancestors sufficientiy far south. It was 
in Jerahmeelite land that Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (as dis- 
tinguished from Israel?) both lived and died. 

We now come back to the name ‘ham-machpelah’ (nboopm). 
It is itself a distortion of Jerahmeel (Sepmy). The place near 
which the cave lay was Cushan-jerahmeel—z.e., one of the chief 
cities of the Jerahmeelite Negeb (see NEGEH), most probably 
Halusah (Ziklag). ‘Mamre,’ to the E. of which (1155) lay the 
‘field’ and the “cave, is nothing less than this same Coshan- 
Jetahmeel Geon= bom). If we take this view in connection 
with other similar rectifications of ancient but not primitive 
tradition, it will readily be seen how plausible, nay, how satis- 
factory it is. If Hebron loses some of îts delightful associations, 
the Jerahmeelite cities of Rehoboth and Halusah are the gainers, 
‘and readers of the lamented E. H. Palmers Deser? of the 
Exodus will quickly adapt themselves to the truer theory. 

3. The traditional ‘ Machpelah” has a claim to be considered 
which is somewhat in excess of our space. 

‘The cave of Machpelah is concealed, beyond all reasonable 
doubt, by the mosque at Hebron, are the words of Dean 
Stanley. The same opinion has been often expressed, and in 
deference to the antiquity of the tradition, we are bound to give 
some details from the accounts of early pilgrims, beginning with 
Josephus, who says (87 iv. 97, $ 532) that the monuments of 
Abram and his sons are still shown at Hebron în the fairest 
marble. 

The Bordeaux Pilgrim (333 a.D.) tells of a square memoria of 
marvellously beautiful masonty, in which were placed the three 
patriarchs and their wives. Arculf (700 A.D.) says that each of 
the tombs is ‘covered with a single stone worked somewhat in 
the form of a church, and of a light colour for those of three 
patriarchs which are together.” 

The most circumstantial account of the cave, however, is that 
οἵ Rabbi Benjamin of Tudela (1163 a.p.). He says that for a 
fee a Jewish visitor is allowed by the Gentiles to enter the cave. 
‘He descends into a first cave which is empty, traverses a second 
in the same state, and at last reaches a third which contains six 
sepulchrestthose of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and of Sarah, 
Rebekah, Leah, one opposite the other. ‘All these sepulchres 
bear inscriptions.” It is probable enough that R. Benjamin was 
one of the last who, in the period of the Christian rule, obtained 
admission into the interior. For a full account of this great 
mosque (the Haram) and of everything about the caves except 
the caves themselves, see PZZMe,,3 303, ete., and for the 
statements of the various travellers and other authorities, the 
Pal. Pilgrim Text Society”s publications, and Palestine under 
Hhe Moslerzs. See also Sir €. Warren's article, ‘ Machpelah,’ in 
Hastings'2# 2 197-202. 

Cp W. Staerk, Studien zur Religions- und Sprachgesch. des 
AT°1 64:73; C. Bruston, ‘La mort et la sepulture de Jacob," 
ΖΑΤΉΡΤ 2027 T.K.C. 


1 Cp C. Niebuhr, Gesch. 1161. 
2 For (πὸ ΠΠΗΡ the original document used by E may 
bave bad nizm3 
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MACRON (μάκρων [AV]), surname of one of the 
Ptolemies, 2 Macc, 1012. See PTOLEMY. 

MADAI (2), the third son of Japheth {Gen. 102, 
madai [ADL], mahai [E]=1Ch.15, madaim [B], 
madal[AL]). See GeoGRAPHY, $ 19; ELAM; PERSIA. 

The same Hebrew word is rendered by EV (4) ‘Medes’ 
(Midox) in 2 K.176 1811 Is. 13.17 Jer. 2525 (Περσῶν {[BRAQ], 
Μήδων [Qm£:)) Ezra 6 2 and elsewhere, (3) ‘the Mede' (Ἴ85) in 
Dan, 11 1, and (€) ‘Media’ in Is 212 (οἱ Πέρσαι) Dan. 820 
(Mi50+) Esth, 13 102 (Μῆδοι). In Is. 212 and Jer. 2525, how- 
ever, there is reason to think that the original reading was 
different. In the case of Jer. Ze, this is virtually certain. See 
Suesnacn, Crit. Bib, 

MADIABUN (ΕΝ EMADABUN, HmaiaBoyn [BA]), 
and ELIADUN (ΕΝ ILIADUN ; [ε]ιλιάλουν [BA], eA. 
[L]), two names of Levites, 1 Esd. 5,58 (Il Ezra 39). 

Probably ‘Jesus’ (in the same verse) and ‘Madiabun’ are 
doublets to “Joda' and ‘Eliadun.' ‘Eliadun' (BAL) seems to 
represent Henadad (read Ἐναρουν τ) ὩΠῚ, and ἡμαδαβουν 


perhaps arose from the form uorafafi (see HenapaD) @l's 
και ηναδαδ (contrast GL in || Ezra) must be a later correction 
derived from the MT. SA G 


MADIAN (Acts729), ἘΝ MIDIAN (g.7.}. 


MADMANNAH ("30 2). 1 A remote city of 
Judah towards Edom, mentioned with Ziklag and 
Sansannah Josh. 1531, P (maxaperm [B]. BeAeBHNA 
[A], mapaperm [L]). The name, however, is corrupt 
{cp Mabmen). In Josh. 195 its place is taken by 
Beth-marcaboth; Madmannah (from n35%) must be a 
corruption of Marcaboth, which is itself certainly a 
distortion of Rehoboth. See MARCABOTH, That 
Eusebius and Jerome connect the name Medebena or 
Medemana with a village near Gaza called Menoeis 
{OS 27924 13910) is no objection to this view. Cp 
MEKONAH. 

2. The eponym of the city Madmannah, τ Ch. 2.49, see ΕΥ̓͂ 
(μαρμηνα GI, μαδμ. [A], μεδμ. [L]). T. κι. 

), a supposed Moabite city, Jer. 482 
7; cp Pesh. Vg.). ‘The name {‘dung- 
heap”; cp Del. /08 62 f.) is most improbable, and since 
(1) the context is suggested by Is. 1δ1, and (2) there is 
a very similar corruption in Is. 159 (see DIMON), we 
can safely for Madmen read ἢ"), NIMRIM (g.7.), 
which in Is. 155,7 occurs just after HoRONAIM. 

τ΄ Κι C. 

MADMENAH (ΠῚ ΠΟ; MadeBHuna [BNAO]), a 
supposed village of Benjamin, mentioned with Gebim, 
15, 103. ‘No trace of the Locality is left” {Di -Rittel). 
Probably the name is corrupt (cp MADMEN), and we 
should read mb), Rimmonah ; for a parallel see DIm. 
NAH. This Rimmonah was not ‘the rock Rimmon” 
of Judg. 2045, but nearer to Jerusalem. See Che. 
“Geographical Gains, etc.,' Zx%os., Sept. 1899, and cp 
GEBIM. T.K.C. 

MADNESS (ἢ 038), MADMAN (55inp). 

The Hebrew root y3W, siga), which the “mad’ of the ΕΥ̓͂ 
most commonly represents is in use almost a synonym of wi 

‘to prophesy' (Jer. 29 26) and denotes either the 
1. Terms. raving of the madman (1 5.31 τά £ (15 £1= pain 

18.10) or the prophetic ecstasy (Hos,97). The 
root-meaning is clear from Ass. $igx ‘to be in vehement inward 
excitement,” Del AWS 639. Arabic ξαριία means to be 
strong; vigorous; either the root is the same as pay, but has 
developed a secondary meaning on Arabic soil (cp Del. Prod. $9), 
or it has nothing to do with ysg—in which case ’atia», ‘mad,’ 
meuàja"un, ‘utterly mad,’ will be loan-words from the Hebrew. 
This would account for the anomalous correspondence of pi 
and Arab. & Cp Barth, Z2y7x. Stud. 47. 

Another root also rendered by ‘mad’ în RV (15. 4425 
Jer.2516) is θη, 44/27, the root meaning of which (cp Ar, 
Ass.) îs ‘to cry aloud’ The nouns ΠΟΘ, or rab%in are 
synonyms of m>3D, folly (see Foor). The root-meaning of 
HOmONb (Prov. 26 18) is not clear. [The final M isdittographed; 
55iano [Frankenb., Toy], ‘(As) a madman."] 


Greek words rendered ‘madness’ in the RV are μανία (Acts 
26 DI παραφρονία (2 Pet. 216), ἄνοια (Lk. 611; mg. ‘foolish- 
ness 
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In spite of the fact that madness {ξέν᾽ ὅπ) is one of 
the plagues with which Israel is threatened in the event 
2.07 Cf disobedience to the law (Dt, 2828). 
References. actual cases of insanity are rare in the 
OT, One might be inclined to regard 
the case of Saul as the most historical, occurring as it 
does in the course of a narrative which no one can deny 
to contain a kernel of fact; yet even here we cannot 
be sure, without strict investigation, that the notices of 
Saul's frenzy do not belong to the less historical stratum 
(see SAUL, $ 4). This does not, however, involve our 
rejection of these notices as material for an article on 
Madness in OT and NT. As the narrator represents, 
the suocesses of David awakened Saul's jealousy, and ‘at 
last the turbulent ferment of passion broke forth into 
wild frenzy . . . With the tenacity peculiar to one 
haunted by an illusion, he devotes himself henceforth 
almost exclusively to his purpose of avenging himself on 
his supposed mortal enemy and persecutor’ (Kittel, 
Hist, 2x2). Saul’s reported breach with Samuel also, 
according to the narrator, contributed to unhinge the 
mind of Saul; ‘he feels himselt forsaken by God . . . 
sees spectres everywhere which are hatching mischief 
against him' (Gesc4. 2105), Looking at the notices of 
his state from a non-critical point of view, we may 
perhaps say that the malady of Saul was an idiopathic 
insanity, exhibiting the usual mental symptoms of 
melancholia {1 S. 2820) and delusion (2030), with homi- 
cidal and suicidal mania (181r 2033 315). 

A second instance of insanity în the OT, the ‘lycan- 
thropy'? (or ‘boanthropy') of Nebu- 
ΛΩΝ chadrezzar (Dan. 4 cp Verg. Zed 

* 6487.) is, in spite of the testimony 
of Abydenus (ap. Eus. Pre. £v. 941), most probably 
‘unbistorical. 

The passage is translated in full by Bevan (DanzeZ 875); the 
part which bears most closely on the question of Nebuchadrezzar's 
madness is as follows :— 

‘or else, would that he might betake himself to some other 
place, and might be driven through the desert, where is no city 
nor track of men, where wild beasts seek their food and birds 
fly hither and thither, would that among rocks and mountain 
cliffs he might wander alone !" 

With this we have to compare Dan. 4 3. 

«The same hour was the thing fulfilied pon Nebuchadnezzar : 
and he was driven from men, and did eat grass as oxen, and his 
body was wet with the dew of heaven, till his hair was grown 
like eagles’ (feathers), and his nails like birds' (claws).” 

Prince {Darze/, 1899, pp. 32-35) is of opinion that 
the great king may have been ‘afflicted by a form of 
insanity which incapacitated him from governing, and 
necessitated the succession of his son.' 

Bevan (Daxie/, 1892, p. 89) can only say that prob- 
ably ‘some Babylonian legend on the subject of 
Nebuchadnezzar had, perhaps in a very distorted form, 
reached the ears of the author of Daniel.’ With this, 
Driver (Daniel, 1900, pp. 59) appears to agree. See 
also Schrader, ‘Die Sage vom Wahnsinn Nebukad- 
nezars, 7} 7᾽7 [1881], pp. 618,7? 

Madness is conceived of in the OT as a kindred 
phenomenon to the prophetie ‘furor; see PROPHECY. 
; A spirit from Yahwè is in both cases 
Ret the agency at work (ορ 1 8. 164 with 

oto E I 1 K. 2219), and, whilst some of the 

“ς΄ contemptuous pity which the lunatic 
could not but evoke attaches at times to the prophet 
(2 Κα. 91r), the superstitious awe with which the prophet 
was regarded serves to clothe the other also and renders 
his person sacrosanet. In the Fast the madman is still 
regarded as something sacred. It is possibly the sacred 
character of the madman which accounts for the refusal 
of ACHISH (g.7.) to interfere with David when he 


1 A form of disease in which the sufferer, imagining himself to 
be a wild beast, roamed about the forests. A somewhat milder 
form of the disease is not unknown to alienists. 

2 [Nebuchadrezzar's madness, however, is simply the product.of 
misunderstanding, if the words of Dan. 425 are borrowed from a 
Babylonian song în which ‘eating grass’ was a symbolic expres- 
Sion for ‘Iiving in misery' (Go Winkler, OLZ, 1898, p. 71: 
A0F 224, n. 2; cp Gunkel, Gex. 17).] 
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feigned madness (1S.21:2 [13] 7; cp Ewald, ΟΡ 
3116). It would seem too that, according to the 
narratives, Saul forfeited the allegiance of neither court 
(1815 7.) nor people (261 284; but cp 2217). 

The madmen of the N'T are not kings but common 
folk, and their malady is attributed not to a spirit sent 
from God (cp SAUL), but to inferior deities or ‘ demons' 
entering into them-a conception of madness, as of 
disease generaliy, which the Jews brought back with 
them from Babylon (see DEMONS, $ 11). The infiuence 
of music is no longer invoked to calm and soothe (1 S. 
16:6), nor îs the lunatic's person sacred; he wanders 
about at large, or, if dangerous, is bound in chains 
(Lk. 829). It is hard to say how many of the δαιμονι- 
ζόμενοι healed by Jesus may be reckoned as insane; 
see further DEMONS, $ 8 Κι, LunaTIC. In In. 1020 we 
have madness expressly connected with demoniacal 
possession. A.C. P. 


MADON (}119), a royal city of the Canaanites, 
perhaps on the W. of the Waters of Merom. Josh. 11: 
(sappur [BF], μαδων [AL]); 1219 ({Xa]uopwv [11] for 
BF see SHIMRON). 

But is the text right? Following @ (cp Eus. 0502787, 
μαρωμ) we might read pimp or prop (see MeroM). This seems 
better than identifying with Magix near atti, W. of Tiberias 
(PEFMI1 365). Further study is needed. See SHimRon. 

MAELUS (manAoc [A]), 1 Esd. 9 26 = Ezral025, 
MIJAMIN 2. 


MAGADAN (maradanì) is the reading in Mt.1539 
of NBD Ti. WH, ΕΝ, ete., forthe mardaAa, MAGDALA 
[ψ.».], of TR and AV. Accepted by the most author- 
ities, the names cannot either of them be identified with 
any site (but see GALILEE (SEA OF], 8 5). The corre 
sponding passage Mk.810 has DALMANUTHA [g.v.], 
which is equally uncertain. Eusebius (Oromz. ed. Lag.) 
spells it Mayedar and identifies it with the Mayedar4 
of his time ‘in the neighbourhood of Gerasa,' that 
is, on the E. shore of the lake {cp Lightfoot, Op. Post. 
708, on the site of Magdala), But Jesus is said to 
have embarked from it for ‘the other’ (î.e., eastern) 
‘side’ (εἰς τὸ πέραν, Mk. 813). Ewald (Z/ist. ET 6348) 
suggests Megiddo (Μαγέδω in Jos. Anz. viii. 61); so 
too Volkmar; Henderson (Pa4; $ 114) says there is 
* nothing unlikely in the identification, as our Lord may 
have passed into the piain of Beisan.' But whilst 
this in itself is improbable, on Conder's theory that 
Megiddo was near Beisan, it becomes almost im- 
possible if we adopt the usual and best supported theory 
which places MEGIDDO [g.v.] at Lejjùn in the plain of 
Esdraelon. G. A. 8. 


MAGBISH (320; MmakBeic [L]). a name in one 
of the post-exilie lists; the b'ne Magbish returned with 
Zerubbabel to the number of 356 ; Ezra 230 (MareBuwc 
[B], -Bic [A})=1 Esd.52,, ΝΈΡΗΙΒ, ΕΝ N1PHIS 
(νέιφεις [B], φίνεις [A]. The name is absent from || 
Neh, 7. Cp MagpiasH, which, as Meyer (£x4 156) 
sees, represents the same name, Almost certainly that 
name is np) [p:e:5:?], NEPHISIM (g.v.). The next 
name În Ezra (Ze) is πῆρ pb‘y, which is a corruption of 
Sxonn. See also MESHULLAM. Τ. Κ Ὁ, 


MAGDALA (marho)a), the reading of TR in 
Mt. 1539 where XBD Ti. WH have maradan, MAGA- 
DAN [9.v.]}  Whilst ‘ Magadan is the best supported 
reading and Magdala îs supposed to be a substitution 
due to the ignorance of later scribes with regard to 
Magadan, it ought to be pointed out that Mayadar is 
a possible corruption of an original Magdala. However 
that may be, the existence of a Galilean Magdala is 
rendered certain both by the name of Mary Magdalene 
(cp MARY, $ 26), and by the testimony of Jewish writers. 
The Talm. Jerus. places a Magdala. κῦμ, within a 
sabbath day's journey of Tiberias (‘£ràbin 51), and 
indeed within the same distance of the hot baths of 
Hamata, to the S. of Tiberias (/4. 234); and the same 
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things which some Talmudic writers assign to Magdala 
others assign to a Migdal Sebo'ayya, μνᾶν Sun, | Dyers- 
Tower," (cp Midrash, Sk: 4a-shîrim 118 with Talm. 
Jerus. Pésakim 41; and Midrash '£%k4433 with 
Talm. Jerus. Ma'dser Skàné52) which accordingly 
Neubauer identifies as a part of Magdala (Géogr. Talm. 
218). The Babylonian Talmud speaks of a wi buip, 
Migdal Nunya or ‘ Fish-Tower,' one mile from Tiberias 
(Pesahim 46 è). [Cp GALILEE (SEA), $ 5, where it is 
suggested that Magadan, Magdala, and Dalmanutha 
are all corruptions of this compound name Migdal 
Nunya.—Ep.] 

Magdala was a place of some wealth (Talm. Jer. 
Ta'dnith 48) and is said to have been destroyed ‘ian 
RM ‘because of licentiousness’ (Midrash ᾿Αλλ 22). 
The name does not occur in other early writers, nor in 
Josephus (for the reading MaydaAa in Vifa 24 on whick 
some older scholars depend for their location of 
Magdala on the E. of the Lake should be Γαμαλα) ; 
nor even in Eusebius and Jerome. 

Willibald (about 722) passed from Tiberias ‘round the sea, 
and by the village οἷ Magdalum to the village of Capernaum.* 
Whether this was the Magdalum Castrum hi Brocardus is less 
certain though most probable. It is doubtless that of a writer 
of the same century who after speaking of the Mensa Domini 
goes on to say; ‘Ibi prope juxta mare Tiberiadis versus 
Tabariam est locus qua dicitur Magdalon'(Rob. 2 8 279 n. 3, 
who refers for the citation to Steph. Baluzii, Miscellanea, toni. 
6369, Paris, 1713).  Quaresmius (2 866) mentions a Mejdel on 
Gennesaret in his time and identifies it with Magdala. The 
name still lives, on a site which is suitable to the medieval 
data, but too far N. to suit the Talmudic statement that 
Magdala was within a Sabbath day's journey of Tiberias. 


©On the Lake, in the SE. corner of the plain of 
Gennesaret, 3 πῇ, NW. of Tiberias, near a stream which 
comes down from the Wady el-Hamaim, el-Mejdel is a 
miserable little village, with ‘some indications of ancient 
ruins both of walls and foundations’ (Wilson, Zards 
of the Bible, 2:36), probably a watch-tower guarding 
the entrance to the plain (Stanley, Sin. and Pal 382). 
The country immediately around is called the Ard el- 
Mejdel (Wilson), and is cultivated by the villagers 
and Bedouins, Some have taken it to represent the 
MIGDAL-EL [g.v.} of Josh. 1938. 

Besides the authorities quoted, see Lightfoot, 04. Post. 708; 
PEFO, 1817, p. x21£; Buhl, Pal. 955. Δ; Schir, ΟΤΝ Δ Î 315 
ΞῈΤ 3 224 (on a proposed identification with Tariche). 

G. A. 5. 


MAGDALENE. See col. 2894, end; also MARY, 
$ 26. 

MAGDIEL (N*3IO, $ 38: ‘God is my costly 
possession'? cp perhaps the Palmyrene np "5, the 
Sab. fem. name ὅρη, and up Dt. 33131 MAFEÀIHA 
[AL]) a ‘duke’ of Edom ‘ir regione Gebalena' (05 
137 13), Gen. 36.43 (mzrodiHA [AD"IM] maAeMHA 
[E]; 1 Ch.154, MmediHA [B], MardeHà [L]). δεβ 
reading (cp MAHALALEEL) suggests an original Jerah- 
me'el (Che.). 

MAGED (τ Mace. 536), RV MaKED. 


MAGI, MAGUS μάγοι, maroc [Ti. WH]), Mt, 
21 Acts 186}, RVmg. (EV ‘wise men,' ‘sorcerer ἢ. Cp 
Magic, STARS. See also ZOROASTRIANISM, SIMON 
MAGUS, JANNES AND JAMBRES, 

In ᾧ pazos=Aram. ΘΝ, ‘enchanter, magician' Dan. 120 
(Theod, but, & φιλοσόφους), 2227 (Theod., & φαρμακῶν), 57 
(Theod., & ἐπακδοὺς καὶ φαρμακούς). Cp μαγεύειν, “τὸ practice 
sorcery,' etc., Acts$9. 


MAGIC 


Definition (8 1). OT terms ($ 3). 


Factor in Febrew life (820), In ΝΥ ἀνὰ 

in Babylonian religion ($ ὁ. — Bibliography (δ 5). 
Magic may be briefly described as the attempt on 
man's part to influence, persuade, or compel spiritual 
sii beings to comply with certain requests 
1. Definition. ὃς demands. lc rests upon the belief 
that the powers in the world are controlled by spirits, 
and that therefore to be able t0 overrule these spirits is 
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to have the mastery of ‘nature. In a narrow but later 
sense, magic has to do with feats of power, not of know- 
ledge, the relation between it and divination being com- 
parable to that between miracles and prophecy. At 
the beginning, and at the present time among savage 
people, this distinction is not drawn.  Similarly, at the 
first, good spirits and bad spirits were not distinguished.! 

There are, no doubt, many cases in which spirits are 
little, if at all, thought of ΤῊς means employed to ob- 
tain good or to obviate evil seem to have no connection 
with belief in spirits ;. just as ritual acts are performed 
by some people with little or no thought of the deity or 
deities they were originally believed to conciliate.  Never- 
theless, however much the invocation or other charm 
may appear as cosmic means of influencing the forces 
of the universe as such, there was originally, as there 
still is at bottom implied, an acknowledgment of spiritual 
beings who are influenced in these ways.? 

Such an acknowledgment is certainly made by the 
ancient narrative (JE) of the story of Balaam (see 

BLESsINGS), That Balaam isa magician, 
2a. A factor ;, i. in the light of ancient Arabian 
customs, impossible to deny; and it is 
equally clear that the reality of the power 
claimed by Balaam is acknowledged in the biblical 
account. Else why should Yahwè be represented as 
transferring Balaam's service to the cause of Israel?3 
Nor can we overlook the same acknowledgment in P's 
account of the Egyptian plagues® (Ex. 7-11}. Moses 
throws down his rod and it becomes a serpent; the 
magicians do the same (Ex. 711 Δ). The reality of the 
transformation accomplished is not so much as doubted 
(see SERPENT, $ 3). Moses, by his rod, turns the water 
of Egypt into blood; the magicians ‘by their enchant- 
ments' do the same (Ex. 720-22). The case is similar 
With the plague of frogs. ‘The power of the magicians 
fails indeed when it Îs a question of producing gnats 
(Ex. 817[13]; EV Lic£ [7.+.]). Even here, however, 
there is no scepticism as to the reality of magic, 

The word rendered magicians (Π ΒΡῚΠ, harfummim)® is found 
in one of the older sources (Gen, 418 24 [E]), where it denotes 
the dream interpreters of Ègypt—those whom the Pharach 
summoned to interpret his dream. In Exodus, on the other 
hand, it stands for magicians in the narrower and stricter sense, 
The only other passages in which the word îs used are in Dan., 
where the men so described are represented as living in Bahylon ἢ 
but as the book was written in Balestine, and Gen. and Éx. in 
their present form stoed before the author, there is good ground 
for pelieving that the writer borrowed the word from the old 
books. 

A trace of a belief în the efficacy of a plant is clearly 
seen in Gen. 8014 [J] where Reuben brings Leah d244'77 
or MANDRAKES (g.v.). This plant was known among 
the northern Semites as Baaras (cp Jos. 2/ vii. 63), and 
was supposed by the Arabs and by the ancient Germans 

1 Divination is but a species of magic în the wider sense im- 
plied in the first definition given above: it is magic used in 
discovering the will of spiritual beings. See the present writer's 
Magic, etc., p. 4 fi Divination has to do, however, usually with 
‘omens, and it is more convenient, as it is more usual, to dis» 
tinguish magic and divination as is done above. 

3 Frazer (Colden Bough (2), 161) takes magic proper to be a 
kind of savage logic, ἃ crude species of reasoning based on 
similarity and contiguity. Where the operation of spirits is 
assumed (and ‘these cases are exceptional ‘), magic is, according 
to him, ‘tinged and alloyed with religion.’ He admits, how: 
ever (pp. 672}, that in actual fact, such an assumption is often 
made, but ‘he concludes from various considerations that 
‘though magic is . . . found to fuse and amalgamate with 
religion in many ages, and in many lands, there are some grounds 
for thinking that this fusion is not primitive.” 

See BLessincs AND Cursings; and for Arabian illustratione 
see Goldziher (454. a. Arab. Philol. 126 ff. [1896]), who has 
shown that among the anci:nt Arabs, as among the Jews, the 
magical words of blessing and of cursing played a prominent 
part. In war, the poet by cursing the enemy rendered service 
not second to that of the warrior himself; the uttered word 
was, in fact, a most potent ‘ fetish' (Goldziher, 28). The Jews 
of Medîna brought into their synagogues images of their arch foe 
Malik b. a-Aglam, and at these they hurled curses every time 
they came together. 

4 In JE no such reference τὸ the magicians occurs. 

δ᾽ For a Babylonian connection (Kardamu) see Hommel, 
Exp.T, Feb. 1900, p. 234 
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to be inhabited by a spirit which gave it extraordinary 
powers (see WRS Re/. Sem.) 442, and cp Lang, Custore 
and Myth, 143 f.). ‘The biblical narrative ascribes to 
this piant effects which could not be supposed to follow 
from its natural properties ; but no disapproval of its 
magical use is expressed either by the author or by the 
redactor. [Whitehouse, in Hastings' 2.8 3 2108, 
connects d4da'im with the mm of Mesha's inscription, 
Z. 12, cp also ISSACHAR, 8 2.] 

‘There is another incident recorded in the same chapter 
which belongs to the category of magic, though it is 
magic of the sympathetic or symbolic kind. (For a 
description of this see Jevons, /n». {o Hist. of Religion, 
287, Frazer, Golden Bowgh,® 149 f.). The peeled rods 
which Jacob put in front of the sheep and goats as they 
came to drink water, caused those that were pregnant to 
bring forth young that were spotted and striped (Gen. 
3037/. [J]); the natural explanation may be adequate, 
but it is probable that more than this was in the mind 
of the writer, 

There is a good deal of uncertainty as to the teraphim 
which Rachel stole when she and Jacob left her father's 
house, Gen. 81:19 Z [E] {see TrRAPHIM). They 
were of human form (1 S.1913), and were looked upon as 
gods {Gen, 31 30 and Judg. 1824), though their possession 
is regarded as illegitimate. (Josiah put them away with 
the wizards, οἷο, 2 K.2324; cp Zech.102 where they 
are associated with diviners. ) 

Among the Assyrians images of gods were kept in the 
house because they were believed to have the power of 
warding off evil spirits. A certain exorcist is said to 
have had statues of the gods Lugalgira and Alamu put 
one on each side of the main entrance to his house, and 
in consequence, he felt perfectly impregnable against ail 
evil spirits (see Tallqvist, Assyr. Beschw. 22). 

It is probable that in Gen. and elsewhere we should 
construe ferafhim as a plural of ‘excellence’ or of 
‘majesty.’ answering to n*m>x (Elchim), οὐ) πμ (Adonim). 
The teraphim were kept in the house as a guarantee of 
good luck ; though originally perhaps idols, they were 
afterwards, and in biblica! times almost exclusively, a 
kind of charm. That they had a magical import is 
suggested by Zech.102, where teraphim, diviners, and 
tellers of false dreams are put in the same category. The 
Genesis narrative, and also Hos. 34, show that teraphim 
were not always condemned. 

In the prohibition ‘Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its 
mother's milk' (Ex. 2319 3426 Dt. 1421), many scholars, 
from Spencer (Leg. Heb. Rit. 1335 7 [1732]) downwards, 
have seen an allusion to a magical broth, prepared in 
order to give fertility to the fields ;1 more probably the 
reference is to an ancient form of sacrifice—similar to 
the sacrifice of blood (WRS eZ Sem. 221, n.). 

In Is.32 the Kosem (magician or diviner) is named 
along with the knight and the warrior, the judge, the 
prophet, and the elder, among the stays and supports of 
the nation ; of none of them is any disapproval implied. 

One great fact which induced the Hebrews to con- 
dema magic and the like was that it was so closely 
connected with idolatry ; in 2 K. 922 it seems identified 
with ît. T.w.D. 

1. Place of magic in Babylonian religion —In the 
religion of the Babylonians magic always had a pro- 

minent place. Every misfortune, and 
1oiten regida. especially all sickness, was regarded 

as arising from some malign spell, 
a ban {(γιαγεῖξω), under which the sufferer had come, 
A ban of this kind could be incurred in all possible 
ways—not only by the commission of positive acts of 
sin such as murder, adultery, theft, fraud, but also 
by neglect of ritual and ceremonial precepts, or by 
casual contact with persons or things which themselves 
lay under some ban. 

1 Snencer adduces (340), as supporting his view, Maimonides, 


Abarbanel, Nic. de Lyra, and an anonymous Karaite com: 
mentator. 
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ΑΙἹΙ the contingencies in which the.ban can be incurred are 
exhaustively set forth in the second, third, and eighth tablets! 
of the Surpu series of exorcism tablets.  Thus, for example, we 
read in the second tablet : ‘ Has he [the bewitched person] sinned 
against his.god, been guilty towards his goddess? . . . Has he 
dishonoured his father and mother? . . . Has he used false 
weights, circulated false money? . . . Has he approached his 
neighbour's wife, shed his neighbour's blood, stolen his neigh- 
bour's garment?" The same tablet, however, contains also the 
question whether the sufferer has slept on the bed of a bewitched 
Person, sat on his seat, eaten from his dish, drunk from his cup. 

Alongside of this conception of a more or less im- 
personal visitation we find that other—doubtless more 
primitive—in which malevolent divine beings, demons, 
or else human beings, wizards and witches, in league 
with these evil demons, are regarded as the producers 
of disease and disaster. The malign activity of these 
wicked spirits—in connection with whom the number 
seven is prominent (cp Lk. 82 Mk.169 Mt. 1245)—is 
vividly depicted in the Babylonian exorcism texts, 

They are regarded as the spawn of hell. The wilderness is 
their favourite dwelling-place, whence they make their inroads 
upon the abodes of men. Froin house to house they make their 
baleful way, no bar or bolt being able to exclude them ; snake- 
like they steal through doorways, windlike through crevices. 
Their hostility to men is unsparing } their influence is specially 
seen in the havoc they work on family life. They alienate 
husband and wife, father and son, partners and friends, Of 
these Babylonian ‘demons we meet with two representatives in 
the OT; Lilitu (see Litiru) and the 3edu (Heb. Sedim, see 
DEMONS). 

The activity of wizards and witches is in like manner 
fully and vividly set forth in the exorcism texts, especially 
in the exorcism tablets of Maklù.® Day and night the 
witches—for in this field the female plays a much more 
conspicuous part than the male—dog the steps of their 
victims, 

The witches haunt the streets and public places, beset the 
wayfarer, force their way into houses. Their tongue brings 
bewitchment, their lips breathe poison, death attends their foot- 
steps. A very favourite method of working their enchantments 
was, in popular belief, by means of figures of clay, wood, dough, 
or the like. The tyini of witch-knots was also largely resorred 
to. The most usual Babylonian word for witch is 4astagtu; 
cp Heb. mBJ3p (below, $ 3 [2]). 


2. Methods of counteracting the evil power. —In corre 
spondence with this deep and widespread belief in the 
power for evil wielded by demons and witches was the 
belief in the possibility of counteracting it; and the 
methods by which this could be accomplished constituted 
an essential part of the religion of Babylonia. The spell, 
the ban, to which a man was constantly liable demanded 
a counterspell, an exorcism. ‘This was sought in a great 
variety of ways; and the main part of the business of 
the exorciser lay în finding out which particular charm 
could be used against each particular spell. 

Here, water was regarded, above all other media, as of great 
efficacy.  Sprinklings and washings with pure water, taken if 
possible from the sacred rivers, the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
accordingly have a large and important place in the Babylonian 
ceremonies ofexorcism.. Similarly, the power of breaking hostile 
spells was ascribed to fire, Hence the practice freely resorted 
to of placing a brazier at the bedside of the sick and burning on 
it a great variety of substances so as to represent symbolically 
the breaking of the spell.  Besides water and fire, many plants 
and minerals of real or supposed healing virtue were brought 
into requisition, and thus the practice of magic constitutes the 
primitive stage in the practice of medicine. 

The evil demons who had laid their victim under a 
ban and taken possession of him were expelled by 
exorcism and driven back into the wilderness whence they 
had come. For the witches death by fire was regarded 
as the only appropriate punishment. 

Whether as matter of fact witch-burning was actually 
practised by the Babylonians cannot indeed, as yet, be quite 
clearly made out. At all events the witches were bumed in 
the effigy which their victim kindled before the image of the 
divinity whose help he wished to invoke. The form taken by 
these witch-adjurations is in many respects quite similar to that 
of a legal process in which the bewitched person is the accuser, 
the witch the accused, and the divinity the judge. 


1 Translated by H. Zimmern in Beit. sur Kewntnis der 
Bab, Rel. i., 1896. 

2 Translated, with a useful introduction on Babylonian magic 
in general, in K, Tallgvis's Die Assyrische Beschwdrungsserie 
Magli (1895). 
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A matter of prime importance—and in this, relatively, 
Babylonian magic presents a good side—always was to 
secure the assistance of one or more of the good greater 
deitics in counteracting these assaults of demons and 
witches ; hence the frequent and fervent prayers still 
preserved to us în the magical literature of Babylon. 

No notices of the practice of necromancy in the 
manner of 1 S. 28 have as yet been met with. Still 
something quite similar can be read at the end of the 
Gilgames-Nimrod epic in the summoning of the spirit 
of Eabani by Gilgames with the assistance of Nergal 
{god of the under worid).! At all events the Babylonians 
had quite the same ideas as the Israelites about the 
spirit of the departed (e4izzzzz) and the possibility of 
causing it to appear. 

This îs plainly shown by the repeated mention of the necro 
mancer Gr ‘a ekimuu, literally, ‘he who causes the spirit 
to come up) in Babylonian lists of official names, ΟΥ̓ special 
interest in connection with the Babylonian notions regarding 
the disembodied spirit is a text? containing the prayer of one 
possessed by a ghost along with the petition for deliverance 

from it. 

3. Sootksaying—Alongside of magic, soothsaying 
also had an important place in the Babylonian-Assyrian 
religion ‘Through the agency of the seer (bàrî)—a 
class of priest held in special esteem—the effort was 
made to obtain information as to the future from all 
sorts of occurrences. ‘The clay tablets recovered at 
Nineveh from the library of ASur-bani-pal, the last of 
the great Assyrian kings, are full of texts tontaining 
omens of this deseription—which were taken from the 
flight of birds, from anomalous birth of man and beast, 
from the behaviour of certain animals, such as the pig, 
ass, horse, dog, serpent, scorpion, and locust, ‘The in- 
terpretation of dreams, and especially the hepatoscopy, 
are important departments of soothsaying, and these 
two can be most clearly shown to have existed from 
the earliest times. Lastly, the cuneiform literature 
shows that astrology, the observing of the positions and 
combinations of the stars—a pursuit which has ever 
been, justly, regarded as having taken its rise in Baby- 
lonia——influenced the entire life of the Babylonians in the 
highest degree. The Assyrian kings made extensive use 
of all the methods of divination mentioned above, in de- 
termining their policy (cp Ezek. 2121 [26]}.3 H. Ζ. 

For the many terms used in the OT, several of which 
include both magic and divination, cp DIVINATION, 

83/5 Two words appear never to 

3. OT Terms. nove had any exclusive reference to 
one or the other. ‘These are h&kimim (owon; cogol, 
σοφισταί) ‘wise men' and hartummim (pemn; EV 
‘ magicians'). 

Hakamimis used of the counsellors ofthe Pharaoh (Is. 19 στ), 
and of the King of Persia (Esth.113/); hartummim, which 
may be rendered ‘sacred scribes’ 4 (Gen. 418, RVmg:), is applied 
to the dream-interpreters of the Pharaoh (Gen. 41 8 24 E), and in 
post-exilic writings to the magicians at the Egyptian court 


(Ex. ται 87 (31 9x1 [P)), and to the dream-interpreters of 
Nebuchadrezzar (Dan. 22/27 49 [4] 517). 


The specific terms, of which the commonest is 4/er2, 
are in some cases obscure. ‘They are the following :— 

1. &dsem (πρρ). This word probably had originally 
a magical reference (Fleischer), though the secondary 
sense (see DivinaTION, $ 2 [1]) has almost driven out 
the primary. 

Cp Ar. fasamia, which (in 2 and 4), as well as the noun 
Risîima ( cath'), has a distinctive magical meaning; also the 
Syriac azz, ' to exorcise,' strictly * to make swear,' and likewise 


the Gr. ὅρκια τέμνεσθαι -τ τὸ make an vath," and then ‘to make 
a covenant with," W. R. Smith, however (/. PXi/ 18 278), and 


1 See Jeremias, /eduSar-Nimrod (1894), p. 42; Jensen in 
Schrader's ΑΖ, vi. 1263. (890, p. 425 1 

2 L. W. King, Babylonian Magic and Sorcery (1896), no. 53; 
cp also B. Meissner in Z DMG 50, 750 (1896). 

3 See Zimmern, Beitr. 6. Kenntn. ας, Bab. Rel, p. 82/17 (1901). 

4 ὨρῚη is derived by G. Hoffmann (Z47W 839) from Arab. 
(atm) ‘nose, and explained as meaning ‘one who speaks in a 
low nasal tone' (cp 3,9. DivinatIoN, $ 2, and γόητες, below, 

. © gives variously ἐξηγηταί (expounders), ἐπαοιδοί 

(chanters, chose who say incantations), and dappaxot (those who 
use drugs for magical ends). 
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Wellhausen (77ei4.(1), 128, Heid.l2), 133, n. 5), both take the con- 
trary view; Smith making ‘ decision'(cp Prov. 16 10 and Targ.), 
Wellhausen ‘allotment ordistribution,'the fundamental meaning. 
The present writer differs with reluctance from such eminent 
avythorities. It is true that there are cases in which the Ar. word 
has the sense of divination (e.g., Kuran5 4), ‘obtaining a divine 
decree by headless arrows, etc. and that in Aram., the same 
signification is most common; but we must remember that in 
early times magic and divination came under one category. 

The primary sense may be one which includes both 
the special ones. Of the two senses that of magic 
seems much more likely to be the original. 

2. From x/2%p, n23(2 Ch. 386 ‘to use witcheraft,' 
ΕΝ ‘practice sorcery') are derived 445454 (n 
Jer. 279) and mee2a3ies4 (nyigp, Ex. 71: Dan. 22 Mal. 35) 


rendered by EV ‘sorcerer’ (in Dt. 18 ro, and Ex. 2218[17]: 
fem. nggan, AV‘ witch," RV ‘sorceress’). 

W. R. Smith derives from Ar. #asafa, ‘to cut,’ the Hebrew 
word having in it the idea of cutting oneself in coming to the 
deity (sce τ K. 18 28 and Jer, 415). He points ut that it is still 
common in Arabia for 2 person guilty of some wrong to cut 
himself in the presence of the wronged person as a sign of re- 
pentance. The noun 4és4454#7 (bw) he takes to mean 
‘herbs or drugs shredded into a magic brew.® (Cp Ar. £75/, 
‘bits of things) The meaning of verb and noun, however, are 
unconnected, and though in Mic. 5 11 [15] nowy may well have 
the meaning of materia drugs, in 2 K.922 and Nah.34 (EV 
‘witcheraft ἢ, it cannot have that meaning, notwithstanding & 
φάρμακα. Nor is this sense suitable in Is. 47 12, nor in Nu. 233 
(Where we should perhaps read with Kue. y-nz35 dm). 

The present writer follows Fleischer, who argues for 
its derivation from Ar. {Zasafa) ‘to obscure,' of the sun 
and moon ‘to eclipse.’ If the derivation just suggested 
were adopted, the Hebrew might denote first of all “to 
have dark appearance," then ‘to be gloomy,’ ‘distressed,' 
and finaliy "to bea suppliant,’ ‘to seek something from 
the deity"; cp the Syriac e/4Zeske2% to entreat.! 

The Syriac word, in all the twelve instances in OT where 
Raskapk (id), în one or other of its forms occurs, is feresk. 
Nowin the simple form this verb means ‘to be silent —i.e., tore" 
strain one's voice. In the Pa. and Aph. it meansto practise magica] 
arts. To distinguish two separate roots (with the Lexx.) would 
seem to be unnecessary. Suppose the primary sense to he ‘to 
restraîn,’ then “to keep one's voice under,' ‘to speak în a low 
mumbling tone': we have in that case Δ link of connection 
with the meaning in the derived form, for the magician utters his 
incantations in such a suppressed tone. Smith, however, con- 
nects the Syriac word with the rare Arabic term #55 and Zursa 
=a kind of food given to women in child-bearing, which was a 
drug, thus agreeing exactly with:ddppara, » 

3. Ldhai (wind), ‘enchantment’ (cp Is. 33, ὑπὸ ji, RV 
‘a skilful enchanter ') is used more specifically of serpent- 
charming (Jer. 817 Eccles. 101; cp wnb» Ps. 68 5 [6] 
‘charmer’), and hence of any charm which could be 
worn, cp Is. 820 (απο, RV ‘amulets ‘).2 

The primary meaning of the word may perhaps be seen în 
25.12 19 Ps, 417 {8], not however in Is.26 16 (see 5207). It 
has been thought that Zali? (yn5) and μιαλαξ (wn1) may havea 
kindred origin, and it is at any rate singular that the Arabic 
equivalents of both are used in the sense of unlucky. 

4. Héber (930), found only in pl. (15. 479 12 ‘enchantments } 
or in connection with 4255, 30 (Dt, 1811 Ps. 585 [6], 
‘charmer ἢ, is explained by Ges, (7 ἅδε. 1441) to mean binding 
or tying—ze., of magical knots,4  Similarly Smith, who says it 
is used to denote the tying together of words in order to con- 
stitute an incantation. He (followed by Ges.0%)-Euhl(?}, and 
Sieg.-St., also by Stade, GUZI pra and Dr. Dext., ad loc.) goes 
back to the Jewish tradition which sees in the word some kind 
of snake-charming. Note the parallelism in Ps. 58 5 [6]. 

Here we may refer to the Rabbinical £27222" (ΣΡ), ‘amalet," 
from prop, ‘10 bind” Most likely it signifies something bound to 
a person, with no reference therefore to magical tying. It is the 


1 Cp also Ar. ἀμφί ‘ unlucky” (of days). Note that Fleischer 
(Levy, NHW 24594) takes Ar. #asafe in the derived sense of 
speaking in a low, murmuring tone, 

2 Similarly w53 n2 (4), AV ‘tablets,’ RV ‘ perfume boxes," 
is taken by Smith to Be a kind of amulet. 

8 Lakasa (as I4kas, "unlucky ) and zazasa (24/5, ‘unlucky'). 
Cp SERPENT, $ 1 [3]. 

4 Cp Ar, £abar, a narrative—ie., a series of words bound to- 
gether. Cr we may argue for a derivatfon from 4abara, to be 
beautiful, from an (assumed) earlier, but lost meaning ‘to 
weave, bind." So 59m 4452, a companion, one that is bound 


(to an individual or society), cp T. W. Davies, Magic δέοι, 55/1 
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Rabbinical term for phylacteries ; see FroxtLETS. It is not at 
allimpossible that Jesus" words in Mt. 16 19 18 18 were suggested 
by this magica] practice, known in his time and in his country as 
in all times and lands. See Binpino AnD Loosine, 

5. δα λίγ πη Is. 47 11, is explained by the great majority 
of critics (Hi, Ew. Di. etc.) ‘to charm (away), or the like (so 
RYmg.). This can be well defended (see the Comm.); but the 
absence of any analogy in Heb, and Aram, favours the view 
that the text is corrupt.Ì 


Among the ancients the employment of certain formule 

was considered efficacious in proportion to the number 
4.INNT of repetitions. In India to-day if an ascetic 

“ * says in one month the name οἵ Radha, 
Krishna, or Rom x00,000 times, he cannot fail to 
obtain what he wants; and it is in the same spirit that 
Moslem dervishes renew their shrieks or whirlings. 
Similar]y, the prophets of Baal called upon their god 
from morning until night, saying ‘Baal, hear us," 
1 K. 1826. 

The words of Jesus ‘say not the same thing over and 
over again’ (Mt. 67 μὴ βαττολογήσητε 3) have reference 
to the same superstition. 

In 2 Tim. 313 γόητες {from yodw, ‘t0 sigh,’ ‘to utter 
low moaning tones ') is used of a class of magicians who 
uttered certain magical formula in a low deep voice. 
They were to be found, according to Herodotus, in 
Egypt (233) and elsewhere (41os 7r9or); they are 
mentioned also by Euripides and Plato. 

Paul, in addressing the Galatians (520), names among 
the works of the fiesh φαρμακεία [EV ‘sorcery]; Syr. 
&arrashitha; Heb. versions of Salk. and Del. o'5ga 


[&ishaphim], which is closely connected with idolatry 
by being placed next after it. It is not possible here to 
do more than mention Simon Magus (Acts89/) and 
Bar-jesus, the sorcerer whom Lk. calls also Elymas 
{Acts 188). This name the writer explains by μάγον; 
it is really the Arabic Ki Alim), ‘learned,’ which is much 
the same in sense as μάγος (cp SIMON MAGUS, ELYMAS). 
Cp EXORCISTS. T.w. Ὁ. 

Ἐς B, Jevons, /ntrod. to Hist. gf Rel, 1896; A. Ὁ. Lyall, 

Asiatic Studies, chap. 4; ‘Tylor, art. ‘Magic, ΞΡ); 

Frazer, Golden Bough®) 17.128; W. R. 

5. Bibliography. Smiths articles in 7. PA: (13 273-288 

4 113-128) treat ably on the principal 

biblical terms. ΟἹ also Rel Sem, 246 429, ef passim; Driver 

on Deut. 18107 EV; T. Witton Davies, Magic, Divina. 

tion, and Demonology among the Hebrews and velated 

seoples (1898); Scholz, Gotzendiensi und Zauberwesen bei den 

“Hebriern, 1877 (uncritical); D. Joel, Der Aderglaube und aie 
Stellung des Judenthums zu deniselben (1881-83), 

On the Bab. Magic, cp the work of Lenormant—now of course 
somewhat antiquated (La magie chez les Chaldéens et les origines 
Accadiennes, 1874; Chaldean Magic, its origin and develop. 
ment, trans. with add, by the author, 1877; Die Magie und 
Wahrsage-Kunst der Chaldier, 1878). Lenormant is to be sup- 
plemented by reference to the various works cited in $ 25; see 
also the relative sections in Tiele's 84G, 1886; and Gesch. der Rel. 
im Alterthuw:, 1895; in A. H. Sayce's ‘Origin and Growth of 
Rel’ (Z/iBtert Lectures), 1888 ; in Hommel's Die Sem. Votker 
τι, Sprachen, 1888; (by F. Jeremias) in Chantepie de la Saus- 
sayes Lekrb, der Ret.-gesch.(2), 1897; and in Jastrow, Rel. of 
Bab. and Ass., 1898; L. W. King, Babylonian Magic and 


Sorcery (1896); Zimmern, ‘ Beitràge zur Kenntnis der bab. Re- 
ligion‘ in Assyriolog. Bibliothek., Bd. xii., with L. W. King's 
review in A/SZ 18 χη Κι Ἡ. Ζ.,ὄ 828; T.W.D. 


MAGISTRATE. See generally GOVERNMENT, LAW 
AND JUSTICE. 

‘The terms to be enumerated are five— 

1 bb ἔδραδέ (Dt. 1618 etc.) See JUDGE, 1. 


2. "ep ΟὟ, γονᾶὲ ‘er ud: 1871) RV ‘ possessingauthority* 
(mg. ‘power of restraint'), an impossible rendering (Moore). 
The text is very corrupt. In connection with other emendations, 
and parallel cases of misunderstood references to the N. Arabian 
Musri (see Mizraim, $ 22), it may be best to regard both gv 


1 Ges.(13)-Bu.(2} (followed by Che, ‘Isaiah,’ SBO7, Heb.) 
most felicitously reads for mam in ming. Render: ‘There 
shall come upon thee an evil which thou art not able to prevent 
by payment” Note the use of the verb in Job622, and the 
parallelism of 993 and “NW in Prov. 635. 

2 From Battus, a stuttering Greek: poet (see Herod. 1 155). | Cp 
Ecclus. 7 14 ‘ Repeat not thy worde in thy prayer’ (μὴ δευτερώσῃς 
λόγον ἐν προσευχῇ σου} For references relating to battology 
among Moslems and others, see Lange in Herzog, 18 396. 
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and vsy as corruptions of a dittographed ay (#e., Missur= 
Mugri); pa, ‘in the land (of)” precedes. The city conquered 


by the Danites was apparently in the far south (see Micau i, 
2 ZikLAG), not in the far north. 
3. ἀρχή, Lk. 15 τ AV; cp 2020. 
4. ἄρχων, Lk. 1250; cp RULER. 
5. στρατηγός : (4) Acts 1620-38; 
Lic. 224 eto., see ARMY, δ, 


MAGOG. See Goo AND Macog. 

MAGOR-MISSABIB. See PASHHUR (1). 

MAGPIASH (ΣΡ ἘΣ9, cp MAGBISH?), signatory to 
the covenant (see EzrA i., $7); Neh. 10 2ο[51] (Bara- 
Hc [BN]. maia, [A], Meraiac [L]). 

MAGUS{Acts1368 RV®£.). See BAR-JESUS, MAGIC, 
ὃ 4. 

MAHALAH. See MaHLAH, 


MAHALALEEL, RV Mabhalalel (ΟΝ ΟΠ, 534, 
as if‘ praise of God'; but @AEL, maX€\eHA, suggests 
ODIO, | praiser of God ' [Gray, 72 201, with Reds- 
lob and Nestle]; but see below). 
x. Fourth in descent from Seth, Gen. 5127; 1Ch, lat 
(ΒΚ. Jubilees, Malalel), Cp CAINITES, MEHUJAEL. 
2. One of the bnè Judah in a post-exilic list, Neh. 
114t (μαλελημ {BX]). See PEREZ. 


The Judahite name, if not also the Sethite, is probably to 
be explained, like JEHALLELEL, as one of the many popular 
corruptions of the tribal name Jerahmeel. βελελεηλ, GB 
1 Ch. 81,a fuller form of the Benjamite name Na which, like 
Balaam, seems also to come from Jerahmeel. See also MAGDIEL. 


T.K.C. 

MAHALATE (NON, $874,78; also asa propername 
in Talm. Bab. Pes. 112 a. The name possibly comes from 
n°Syony:, Jerahme'elith= ‘a womanof Jerahmeel [Che.]). 

1. Esau's Ishmaelite wife: Gen. 289 [P] (maeAe0 
[ADEL}), called BASHEMATH (g.v,) in chap. 36. For 
an explanation of the double name see SALMAH. 

2. Daughter of Jerimoth Ὁ, David, and wife of Reho- 
boam : 2 Chr. 1118 (μολ[λ]αθ [BA], μαελλεθ [L]}. 

MAHALATE upon [AV], or set to [RV] (nbmobp, 
Ὑπὲρ magie [BNART]; ἐπὶ yopera [Ag.], dia 
xopoy [Sym.], γττερ rHc xopetac [Theod., Quinta] ; 
pro choro, per chorum {Jer.]}, Ps. 53, 88 (headings). 
Tbn Ezra suggested that Mahalath was the first word of 
a song, to the tune of which these two psalms were set. 
Ewald and Wellhausen adopt this view ; the ‘sickness' 
might be that of God's people. Rashi, however, thought 
that the flute, Gesenius and Lagarde that the cifzara or 
cithern, was meant. Jerome and the Greek versions 
except LXX imply the pointing nbito, 22240/0#4, ‘dances’: 
cp heading of Ps. 88, where Leannoth (perhaps= ‘for 
singing’) follows. None of these views has much plausi- 
bility or is free from objection. A musical note which 
occurs in only two psalm-headings, and has no clear 
meaning, is probably corrupt. As Gratz has seen, a 
better reading is almost certainly ‘upon ALAMOTH' 
[φιν... LEANNOTH (προ: τοῦ ἀποκριθῆναι [GB]; τοῦ 
ἐξάρχειν [Aq.]; ad respondendum [Jer.]) is also prob- 
ably a mis-written niby, originally intended as a correc- 
tion of nònn; see PsALMS [B00K], $ 12 ἃ (on ‘Alamoth'). 

T. K, Ὁ, 


cp Pretor, Puinieri; (6) 
τ. Κι τ᾿ 


MAHALI. See Mani. 
MAHANAIM (D%M99, ‘encampment,' cp castra)! A 
1. Gp. city on the E. of Jordan, placed by P on 
Referendes, [89 frontier of Gad and Manasseh (Josh. 
132630), and mentioned by him again 
asa ‘city of refuge' together with ‘ Ramoth in Gilead' 
1 {That the form is not really dual, is maintained elsewhere (see 
NAMES, $ 107), We. (CZ 46) would take mino (2446) in Gen. 
3222 [21] as a proper name, parallel and equivalent to Maha- 
naîm ; but Mahané does not occur elsewhere, and Ball (5807) 
therefore reads pino. There may, however, have been a form 
Mahanath (see MinniTH), Note the sporadic μααναιθ in τ Ch. 
680 (B), as well as the cases where @ renders by the sing. ἡ 
παρεμβολή, See ad fin. SAC 
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Heshbon, and Jaazer (#4. 2138 (36), cp 1 Ch. 680[65]). 
There was doubtless an ancient sanctuary there, for 
Jacob, so E represents, when he came to the place 
after parting from Laban, met there a ‘host (ma&dne£) 
of divine ones': a skilful application of the obvious 
etymology. Some find a second reference to the ety- 
mology in Gen. 827 (J), where ‘two hosts' (ma4drot£) 
are spoken of; but there are difficulties in supposing 
that the scene of Gen. 324 7. (1) is N. of the Jabbok, 
where E rightly, of course, places Mahanaim (see 
Holzinger, αὐ loc., and GILEAD, $ 4). On two great 
occasions the security of the position of Mahanaim 
seems to have led royal personages to make it their 
residence. ‘Ishbosheth’ resided there during his short 
reign (2 S. 2812}, and David retired thither in his flight 
from Absalom (2 $. 172427; cp 1932 1K. 38). Under 
Solomon, Mahanaim was the administrative centre of a 
department (x K. 414); see AHINADAB. The name 
eccurs in the list of Palestinian cities taken by Shishak 
(Maspero, Struggle of the Nations, 773), and is finally 
met with (if the article prefixed to pump is no objection) 
in Cant. 613 [71], where the Shulammite is somehow 
brought into connection with the ‘ dance of Mahbanaim' 
(χοροὶ τῶν παρεμβολῶν, AV, ‘company of two armies‘); 
criticism, however, throws much doubt upon the text ἢ 
(see CANTICLES, $ 9; DANCE, 8 7). 

Reference is probably made to a re-conquest of Mahanaim în 
Am. 613; for ΣῚΡ read curo, and render, ‘Have we not, by 
our strength, take Mahanaim ἢ The name of the other town 
was hardly Lo-debar, but Jabesh-gilead (of which the MT r5 
“gu is a corruption), See MermBosHETH; SAUL, $ 6. 

The exact site of Mahanaim is uncertain.  Conder's 
reasons for placing it to the east of es-Salt,2 beyond 

4. Identifica- the round basin of the Bukei' will 

" tion. hardly bear examination, ‘The critical 
‘analysis of Gen. 32 seems to show that 
Mahanaim lay N. of the Jabbok, but where, is disputed. 
Merrill (Zast of #he Jordan, 437) thinks of the ruin 
called Suleikhat, 300 ft. above the Jordan valley, in 
the Wady ‘Ajlon. Robinson, van Kasteren (ZDPI 
13205 7), and Buhl (Pa/ 257), however, urge the claims 
of Mibnè or Mabnè in the Jebel ‘Ajlîn, a little to the 
NE. of the town of ‘Ajlùn, whilst Porter and, according 
to Gautier, Germer-Durand, suggest that Gerasa rose 
on the ruins of Mahanaim, 

In 2.8. 229, Abner and his men, on leaving Gibeon, are said 
to have passed over Jordan, and gone through all Bithron, and 
so come to Mahanaim. Prof, H. P. Smith explains ΠΣ ἼΠΞΠ, as 


‘doubtless the proper name of one of the side valleys up which 
Mahanaim was situated.’ This is correct, except that ‘all 
Bithron' is corrupt; the real proper name of the side valley was 
probably ‘che valley of Pistachio trees'8 (Ὁ 3,3 DMI). Accord. 
ing to 9 5. 186 the battle between the army of David and that of 
Absalom took place in the ‘wood of Ephraim.” For ‘ Ephraim' 
an early authority reads ‘ Mahanaim '; but probably ‘Ephraim* 
should rather be Rephaim (see ErtraIM, Woon OF). Atany 
rate, it was clearly in the vicinity of Mahanaim, and the nearest 


way from this ‘wood' or copse-land to the city was by the 193 
(EV ‘ plain’), or rather, since no satisfactory explanation of this 
reading (v. 23) has been offered,4 by the >Mi—that is to say, the 
eager Ahimaaz ran along în the wady în which, at some little 
distance, Mahanaim lay, 

From a critical glance at the OT passages it is evident 
that Mahanaim was a strong city; we have to look for 
one of the very best sites for such a city in N, Gilead. 
It must also, as Gen. 32 shows, have been easily acces- 


1 Plausible as the ‘sword-dance’ theory may be, there îs so 
much corruption in the context that we may suggest an emenda- 
tion akin to that proposed for Cant. ὅτι (see TrazaW). Read, 
“What do you see in the Shulammite? A narcissus of the valleys* 
(poro Hogan. This is grammatically easier and suits the 
context. 

2 Heth and Moab, 180. 

8 Pistachio-trees are found in Gilead (Post, PEFO, 1888, p. 
200; Tristram, 7/8 367). The current explanation of Bithron 
as ‘ravine' will hardly bear examination (cp BETHER). Cp 
8953 (EV Zetonim), a place in Gad, mentioned beside Maha- 
naim, Josh. 18.26, 

4 See, eg., Lohr, ad loc. 
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sible from Mizpah, which we have elsewhere provision- 
ally identified with Sùf. Putting all this together, we 
may plausibly identify Mahanaim with ‘Ajlon, so 
finely situated at a point where valleys meet, with 
abundant wood in its neighbourhood (GILEAD, $ 7), and 
with an unequalled site for a fortress not far off, which 
is still occupied by the imposing ΚΑΙ ‘at er-Rabad. At 
some distance to the N. is still found the name of Mihnè 
or Mahnè, and some of the best geographers (Robinson, 


| van Kasteren,! and Buhl) would therefore place Maha. 


naim there, It seems better, however, to suppose that 
the ‘wood of Mahanaim ' extended as far as Mihnè, and 
that the name of Mihnè is really an abbreviation of that 
ancient phrase. 

Here, as elsewhere, geographical results are dependent on 
critical exegesis. The idea that ‘Ajlin might be Mahanaim has 
also occurred to Prof. G. A. Smith (#/G 587; cp 335 n., 586): 
but he did not recognise that it was almost forced upon us by 
the biblical data, rightly viewed. Mihlau (Riehm!2), 954) feels 
a similar hesitation ; he thinks that Mibnè is not near enough to 
the Jabbok and the Jordan Valley, 

Readings : Josh. 13 26 βααν [B], μααν {Bab], μαναιμ [A], μααν. 
[L]; 2.30 uaava [B], AL as above. Jos. 21 38 [36] καμεὲν [B], 
maree [L], A as above. 1 Ch, 620 [65] μααναιθ [B], «au [A], 
Bava8 [L], [Pesh.] 25.28 ἐκ τῆς παρεμβολῆς [BAL], 
B add εἰς μαναεμ, cp We. ad Zoc.; v. 12 μαναειμ [A], παρεμβολῆς 
ÎL], lost in B; 2.20 (τὴν) παρεμβολήν [BA], παρεμβολὰς μαδιαμ 
[L]; Jos. (Ax. vii. 1 3) Mavaris. 45. 1724 μάναειμ, [B], -ν [A], 
παρεμβολάς [L]; υ. 27 uaavaej [BA], L as before ; 1932 μαναειμ, 
[ΒΑ], 1,85 before. 1K.28 παρεμβολάς [BAL]; 414 μααναιειον 
[BI], naava [A], μαχειλαμ {L]. The ethnic is perhaps to be 
found in 1 Ch, 11 46 (crit. emend.) See MAHAVITE; also JePH- 
THAH, $ 3, n. 4. T.K.C. 


MAHANEH-DAN or Dan's camp ({ TTM; rrap- 
emBoAH Aan [BAL]), a place ‘behind'—i.e., W. of 
Kirjath-jearim, where the 600 Danites from Zorah and 
Eshtaol encamped in the course of their advance north- 
wards (Jud. 1812). ‘The explanation of the name is 
questionable, and a different localisation of Mahaneh- 
Dan is given in Judg. 1325—viz., ‘between Zorah and 
Eshtaol.' It was there that the spirit of Yahwè first 
stirred up Samson. The explanation of this discrepancy 
is to be found in 1 Ch. 25254, at least if we may read 
yrnnao instead of prmno. The Manahethites were partly 


‘Sons’ of Shobal the father of Kirjath-jearim, and partly 


connected with the Zorites (of Zorah). See MANA- 
HETHITES, Ss. A.C. 
MAHARAI (ἼΠΌ, cp Ph. By35nt?), a Neto 


phathite [of the Zerahites], one of David's heroes (2 8. 
2328, noepe [Β], maepaet [A]: maapnan [o roy 
dertia] [L], 1Ch.1130, neepe [BN, ze, *IM], 
moopa [A], mappi {L]: 2713, menpa [B], moopal 
[A]. maspi [L]). 

MABHATH (NM, cp Abimiti, son of Azuri king of 
Asldod, temp. Sargon, see below; maa0 [BAL]). 

1. Ὁ, Amasai, in the genealogy of the Kohathite Samuel ; 1 Ch. 
635 [20] (μεθ [B], «μέωθ [L}) apparently=AHIMoTK (g.2.) in 
τι ὃς [ro] (where L has apiw@ as here); perhaps derived from 
Mahath b. Amasai in 2 Ch. 2912 (μαεθ [A]. Cp JAHATH, 2, 
GensaLoGIEs Ì., $ Mahath, ‘Amasai, ‘Azariah are all 
Kobathite (1e., 5. Palestinian) names. Amassi probably com 
from ‘Ishma eli (Ishmaelite, cp τ Ch. 2 17), ‘Azariah from ‘Asshi 
(cp Assur); Mahath or Ahimoth is presumably also an ethn 
and perhaps (like Ahitub?), comes from Rehobothi. A Reho- 
bothite king of Ashdod, and a Levite connetted with Rehoboth 
are very possible. ᾿ 

2. A temple officer temp. Hezekiah (2 Ch. 3113; dava: [B ; see 
NAHATH, 3], ααθ [L]), perhaps the same as 1. T.K.C. 


MAHAVITE. Eliel the Mahavite is the EV render- 
ing of the MT DMMAn Datby (1 Ch 1146 . + + 0 mei 
[BN]. ὁ Mawein TA] 0 Mmac@i [L]). a rendering 
which cannot be legitimately obtained from the present 
state of the text, 

Read “panan (cp Vg.; Mahumites), ‘a man of Bahurim.” Eliel 
and Bahurir are both probably Jerahmeelite names (Che). 

Be, (Ckron.) and Barnes (Cams. Bi6le) would read “INDI, an 
inbabitant of ΜΆΝΑ ναι (9.0). Pesh. presentsa form fas a30). 


1 ZDPV 18205 Δ 
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MAHAZIOTE (NÌN*MI, ‘visions,' cp NAMES, 8 23), 
according to the Chronicler a son of Heman (τ Ch, 


25430, ΛΕλΖωθ 7. 4, λλεᾶζωθ 7. 30 [B], MAAZIW® 
[AL], makazioti [Vg.}), see HEMAN. 


MAHER-SHALAL-HASH-BAZ (13 Un Shui San, 
$ 231 οξεῶςσ TTPONOMHN TTOIHCA!  CKYÀWN 
and TAYEWC CKYAEYCON, οξζεως TTPONOMEYCON 
[ΒΕΣΑΟΓῚ). the name given by Isaiah to his son (15. 813). 
Like SHEAR-JASHUB (g.7,) this name is intended as 
an omen (cp Che. 7,0}, 24 ἰος.). The name means 
‘swiftly cometh spoil, speedily hasteneth prey' or, to 
keep closer to the abrupiness of the Hebrew, ‘hasten 
booty, speed spoil.’ See ISAIAH i., $ 4. 


MAHLAH (1209; mala [BAL], magra [Ε}}, a 
daughter of ZRLOPHEHAD [g.v.] (Nu. 2633 [37]; 271 
[L om. all the names of the daughters]; 3611 maaha 
[Β], MaAaa [AL]; Josh. 173 Mmaaha [BL]}). In Εν 
of 1 Ch. 7 18 Mahlah (AV MAHALAH) is one of the sons 
of HAMMOLEKETH [g.v.], Machir's sister (uaeXa [B], 
μοολα [A], μααλαθ [L]). 

AI] these names are cortupt; but the true readings can prob- 
ably be recovered. Zelophehad springs from Salhad; Hammo- 
leketh from Salecah (another name of the same place). Mahiah 
may come from [Abel]-meholah ; there was sibly a_ second 
place of this name, which ultimately comes from ‘ Jerahmeel.” 
Note that Gideon, who has been fused with Jerubbaal, is an 
Abiezrite, and that Abiezer in 1 Ch. 7 18 îs a brother of Mahlah, 

T.K.C 


MARLI (ὉΠ, 8/74: mooA[eli [BAL]), a Levitical 
subdivision which appears as a distinct family in Nu. 
2658 (@B4FL om.), but is elsewhere associated with the 
division MERARI. These names seem to appear inde- 
pendently in Kzra8:8f. (see SHEREBIAH}= 1 Esd. 847 
(μοολλει [L]}; more commonly, however, they are 
brought into relationship. ‘Thus Mahli is either made 
the son of Merari (and brother of MusHI) in Ex. 619 
{AV MAHALI} Nu. 320 1 Ch. 619 [4] (μοολλι [L]} 29[14] 
(om. B) 232: (407) [B in 3]) 2426, or becomes the son 
of Mushi and grandson of Merari, as in 1 Ch. 632 [47] 
(μοολλι [L]}, cp 28 23 24 3ο(μοολλει [Β]}.- See, generally, 
GENEALOGIES i., ὶ 7. 

The gentilie Mablites (mam) occurs only in Nu.333 
(ὁ μολει [BI, ὁ pooA[ek [BabAFT,}) 26 58 (see above). 

‘The name is possibly derived from MAHALATH (g.2.); but may 
corue straight from ‘ Jerahme'eli"{Che.); notethatone of Mahli"s 
descendanis is named Jerahmeel (cp 1 Ch. 23 21 24287), and see 
Moti. 


MAHLON. See CHILION, and cp RUTH (B0oK). 


MAROL (Sim, 874: maA (BI, μΔΟΥΛ ΤΑ], maaha 
{L]}, the father of Heman, Calcol, and Darda, three 
(foreign) wise men who, together with Ethan the Ezra- 
hite, were surpassed in wisdom by Solomon (1 K.43r 
{51:]}. These names can all be accounted for on the 
‘assumption that the wisdom of the Edomites is referred 
to, Ethan and Heman both seem to be corrupt forms 
of TEMAN [g.v.]; Calcol (5353) is probably a corruption 
of Caleb (253), and Darda (ytm) of AroER (»}. 
EZRAHITE is certainly another form of ‘Zarbite,' and 
Zerah in Gen. 3613 17 is an Edomite clan. Lastly, 
Mahol, like HAMUL, comes from JERAHMEEL (buon). 
It was really, perhaps, only Aroer that was 8. son of 
Jerahmeel ; 21 give υἱός or υἱόν, not υἱούς in 1 K. Ze. 
The enthusiastic remark of 1 K. 431 [δ 11] now becomes 
more striking, for the wisdom of the Edomites (with 
whom the Jerahmeelites were connected) was proverbial 
(cp Obad. 8), and when we take into consideration that 
in v. 30 we should almost certainly read pp va (a cor- 
ruption of Seonv 35, ‘sons of Jerahmeel') for MT's 
07? 2, and that Job was also ‘greater than all the 
Jerahmeelites ' (read opa na Job 13), the view here offered 
becomes in the highest degree probable. See FAST 


(CHILDREN OF), JERAHMEEL, MAHALATA. 
Klo.'s ingenious theory (see his notes on 1 K. 22) that there 
was a poetic dialogue, like our Job, in which Ethan and the 


other sages took part, îs baseless; in cannot mean ‘a round 
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of alternate specches.’ Lag. (0.225) more plausibly thought 
that Simo va meant ‘dancers’ (and singers); cp TY 
Eccles. 174. - 


MAHSEIAH (Π᾿ΌΠΙ2) ΕΝ, 76. 8216 5159 
MAASEIAH Î, ᾿ 


MAIANEAS, RV Maiannas (malannac [ΒΑ]}. 
1 δα. 948= Neh. 87, MAASEIAH ii., 16. 


MAID, MAIDEN (MOOP, ‘ermo, Ex. 28, eto.: 
NANI, dethilah, Lam. ὅτι, etc.) See IMMANUEL, 
$ 1, FAMILY, $ 4. 


MAKAZ (YP9: Mayemac [B] maxmac [AI 
maryac [L]), mentioned first among the cities of 
the second of the prefectures of the land of Israel, 1 K. 
49. The next three places named being among those 
reckoned to Dan (Josh.1941-43), it would seem that 
‘Makaz’ should be a corruption of one of the other 
names of Danite towns.  ME-JARKON (g.v7.) suggests 
itself as probable. If the site proposed for this place is 
correct, Me-jarkon well deserved to be so prominently 
mentioned.* .Ma££45, a little to the NE. of Ascalon, 
once proposed by Conder, is neither in an important 
position, nor would the site be Danite, T.K.C. 


MARKED (makeA [ANV]; Vg. Magetk), an unknown 
place in Gilead, mentioned in x Macc. 526 (maxe8 [A]) 
—cp 36 (where AV MaGED}—along with Bosora and 
Carnaim. 


MAKBELOTE (ΠΥ ΠΡ; μιδκηλὼθ [BAF], ma- 
KHÀw9 [L]), a place named in Nu. 3325 f., probably 
identical with KEHELATHAK ; cp also MIKLOTH. 

ΑἹ these forms are almost certalnly corruptions of ‘Jerah- 
meel' P's list of stations is artificial; the substratum, how- 
ever, consists of place-names belonging to the Jerahmeelite 
region, S. of Palestine. 

See WANDERINGS. τ΄ KG. 


MAKKEDAH (ΠΡ; MmakHdan, makxHia; Jos. 
Ant.v.li7 MAKKIÀA, 71 MaKkHAa; Pesh. mabdr, 
but in 1541 παῤ(α), a royal Canaanite city (Josh. 12:16; 
om. [?] B) in the lowland of Judak (1541), mentioned 
at the end of a group of cities together with Beth-dagon 
and Naamah, It was ‘in the cave at Makkedah' that 
the ‘ five kings of the Amorites,' who had sought refuge 
there after the battle of Beth-horon (101016), were 
taken and slain. Makkedah itself was captured after- 
wards (1021). Eusebius places Makkedah 8 R. m. E. 
from Eleutheropolis (0527890; cp 1388). This is 
clearly impossible. Nor is it at all certain (the name 
having disappeared) whether the site proposed by 
Warren at el-Mughar (‘the cave'), SW. of Ekron, 
5 m. E. of Né'aneh (perhaps the Naamah of Josh.), 
and some 25 m. from Gibeon, is the right one. There 
are, indeed, signs that an ancient town stood here, and 
Conder says that this is the only site in the plain where 
caves are to be found. The Wady es-Sardr has, in 
fact, made a way here through a bar of soft sandy stone, 
and the precipitous cliffs are pierced by caverns of 
various sizes (PE Mem. 2411), The narrative in Josh. 
points to a single specially large cave (mmynn) which was 
outside of the town. The name may seem to suggest a 
sheep-breeding region (cp api and Dr. on Am. 11]. 
It may, however, have suffered changes, and the original 
name may possibly have had the same origin as ΜῈ- 
GIDDO {g.v.] It has not been traced with certainty 
in the Egyptian name-lists. T.K.C 


MAKTESH (YNSI9NI: THN KATAKEKOMMENHN 
IBNAQ]; ele τὸν 0Amon [Ag.]. τῶν ολλων 
[Symn.], en τῶ βάθει [Theod.]}, usually supposed 
to be the name of a quarter of Jerusalem where mer- 
chants and dealers resided (Zeph. 111), and to be so 
called because in configuration it resembled a mortar 
{RVME, ‘the mortar'); cp Judg. 1519 ‘the mortar 
(EV ‘hollow place’) that îs în Lehi' See MORTAR. 

1 In the maîn as Klost., who reads the name Me-rakkon. 
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The Tg. thinks of the Valley of the Kidron, most 
moderns of the Tyropoeon (see JERUSALEM, $ 23). 
The name, however, which is both odd in itself and 
nowhere else found, is not improbably corrupt. It is 
best to read mismo (2 K. 2313), or rather ovino 
(see DESTRUCTION, MOUNT ΟΕ); the locality ‘meant 
is the Mount of Olives. Observe that the ‘gates’ and 


the ‘hills’ are mentioned just before. 

This may be illustrated by Neh. 18 15, vrhete we read, accord» 
ing to a probable critical emendation of a corrupt text, that sellers 
of agricultural produce brought their goods into Jerusalem ‘by 


the ascent ofthose who worship' (t"inwb3 nhpoa for pra ὝΨΗΊ 
7% puo). Probably there were houses or shelters on the 
Mount of Olives for those sellers who could not return home in 
the day. Possibly, too, the phrase ommnvivn ΠΟ is the 
original name of the ΠΤ 23 (Zech. 144): #e., em (olives) 
may be a corruption of prnngo (‘those who worship'), In 
25.15 30 we find the phrase min πῦρ (‘the ascent of the 
olives'), for which we showld perhaps read (cp 2. 33) nbyp 
ounnen:. Cp Otives, MOUNT OF, T. K. οἱ 


MALACHI. According to the title (Mal. 11), the last 
book of the Minor Prophets contains ‘the word of 
Yahwè to Israel by Malachi” It would 

1. Name. scem that a proper name is intended here, 
but the difficulty of understanding the word ma/achi 


ΟΞ ΘΙ, ‘my messenger)? in this way has been felt 


since the earliest times. Even @5PNA2 has ἐν χειρὶ 
ἀγγέλου αὐτοῦ, ‘by Ris messenger’ ; a translation which 
(whether from 12655 or τοῦ) would hardly have been 
possible at a time when the existence of a prophet 
Malachi was generally recognised. In fact, the prevail- 
ing tradition among the Jews for some time after Christ 


continued to reject the proper name, 

The Jon, Targ. (Mal. 11) declares this ‘messenger’ to have 
been no other than Ezra the scribe, and Jerome adopts this 
view. Cp also Talm. Megil. rsa. ‘The earliest Church Fathers 
generally regard the word as an appellative (see Reinke, 
Malachi, 6-9; Kéhler, Nachezil. Proph. 44; Nestle, Sett. 
Stud. 8 τ, and cp 4 Esd. 140). In any case, it is hardly to be 
doubted that the superscription is the work of a later hand.? 


When, finally, it is observed how the phrase ‘my 
messenger ' is employed in 81, at the beginning of the 
most striking passage in the book, the conclusion seems 
imperative that the proper name ‘Malachi' originated 
in a misinterpretation of this word, aided perhaps by 
Hag. 113 as well as Mal. 27. 

The book falls into two main divisions : {e} a rebuke 
‘addressed to the priests (16-29) ; (3} a series of oracles 

‘addressed to all the people {210-321 [43]). 
2. Contents. (4) The theme of the Del ΠΥ ΤΚ ΙΝ 
(15:5), Israel God's peculiar people, plays a very im- 
portant part in the book from beginning to end. See 
16 210 36£, and cp 257 That the prophet should 
choose here as his sole illustration of this truth a refer- 
ence to calamities that have recently come upon Edom, 
Israel’s brother nation, is characteristic of the time at 
which he wrote (see below, $ 6). 

Of the charges brought against the priests, the fore- 
most is one of gross misconduct in their performance of 
the temple service (16-13). They treat the sacred rites 
with indifference, and bring the most worthless offerings 
as good enough for the worship of Yahwè. They are 
further accused of betraying their trust as the official 
guides of the people in religious matters (24-9). As 
members of the priestly tribe, they are the bearers of the 
toràh (mn) or (oral) teaching concerning the religion 
and worship of Yahwè, ‘They have broken their covenant, 
however, and turned aside from the path ; their teaching 
has become a stumbling-block to the people. In Ὁ. οὗ, 
if the text is correct, still another accusation is unex- 
pectedly introduced, namely that of partia/ity in the 


1 So far as the form is concerned, +545m might be a cone 
traction of mp5 or imoabp, ‘messenger of Yahwè.' But the 
name is not a likely one, and there is no evidence of the occur- 
rence of the longer form in any Hebrew text (to appeal to the 
Jater Greek superscriftion, Mahayias, is absurd). 

3 Cp especially Zech. 93 (text incomplete) 121. 
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use of the ‘teaching.’ The meaning of the charge is 
not quite clear, and it is decidedly out of place as it 
stands. 

(8) In the passage 2710-16, with which the second 
main division of the book begins, nearly all interpreters 
since Jerome have seen the prophet's rebuke of two 
evils—marriage with heathen women, and divorce (so 
also Targ., though with a noteworthy variation in 7, 16, 
due to the corrupt state of the Hebrew original; see 
also Ezra Ì., $ sì. This interpretation faîls to meet the 
requirements of the text (see below, $ 4). The rebuke 
is rather directed against the encroachment of foreign 
worship in Israel (so 65, Pesh.), Judah has dealt 
falsely with the wife of his youth, the covenant religion, 
and is wedding a strange cult. ‘The people lament 
because their offerings fail to bring a blessing, and are 
strangely unable to see why ill-fortune has come upon 
them (27, 13 140). 

The two sections 217-8 5 and 3 13-21 [4 3] are very much 
alike in character and contents. In each, the assertion 
of some of the people that Yahwè does not concern 
himself with human affairs is answered by the prophet's 
assurance that the great and terrible day will soon 
come, when the good shall be separated from the evil 
and the righteous shall finally triumph. ‘These oracles 
are interrupted by a characteristic passage (86-r2} in 
which the people are censured for neglecting to pay 
their tithes. The passage was begun in a quite different 
strain (see esp. v. 7), suggested by the catalogue of sins 
in v. 5. The way in which the prophet seizes upon this 
particular delinquency as it occurs to him, abandoning 
the main line of his reasoning altogether, illustrates 
both the hasty looseness of style into which he some. 
times falls, and his present interest in matters connected 
with the public worship. 

It is probable that 3 22-24 [4 4-6] isa laterappendix to the book.1 
It has no natural connection with the preceding, but has all the 
appearance of an addition by another hand, having for its chief 
abject the providing of an impressive close for the collection of 
the prophetic writings. Itis hardly by accident that Moses and 
Elijah, the two great representatives of Israel's golden age, 
appear together in these isolated verses at the end of the last 
OFEII Che prophets. 

‘The most interesting passage in the book from the 
theological point of view is 1 τα, with its assertion that 

all sincere worship of the one God, even 
8. Heathen among the heathen, is accepted by 

WOTShÎP. Yahwé, whose name is truly honoured 
(cp in the NT Rom.119/ [cp 210f; Wisd.136-9]; 
Acts 1035). This interpretation, which is now adopted 
by most OT scholars, is the one required by both the 
language and the context of the verse, See esp. 
Kuenen, Z7i3bert Lectures (1882), p. 180f.; GASm. 
The Telve Prophets (1898), p. 3587 But the passage 
stands alone în the OT. In Ps. 653 [=], which is perhaps 
the nearest approach to a parallel, the language is much 
less definite. Still, remarkable as the expression is, the 
idea was certainly not foreign to Judaism—it is quite in 
the spirit of the ‘ Wisdom literature, for example—nor 
can it be said to be out of keeping with the character of 
this prophet as it appears in the rest of the book. 

It has been remarked above that the current inter- 
pretation of 2r0-16 is untenable, The text of the 
passage is, unfortunately, corrupt ;* but 
it is not difficult to recognise the nature 
of the charge brought by the prophet 
against his fellow-countrymen. ‘The 
sin which he is attacking is one of unfaithfulness, of 
false dealing (verb éagad). The accusation is stated 
definitely in 2.116: ‘Judah has $ra/aned the sanctuary 
of Yahuwè, which he loves, and has espoused a dazk ‘#2 
nékàr® (21 ba na, ‘ daughter of a foreign god '). A few 
verses farther on (vv. 14 ΧΑ) the charge is made: ‘Thou 
hast dealt falsely with the wife of thy youth, the wife of 


4. Figurative 
interpretation 
of divorce. 


1 [The phraseological evidence for this view has been collected 
by Bahme, ZA7#7 2107—Ep.] 
2 No one of the attempts to emend 22. 154 164 can be called 


even partially successful. 
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thy covenant' To treat these expressions literally, as 
referring to actual marriage and divorce,! involves us in 
insuperable difficulties. ‘To assume, in the first place, 
that divorce of Israelitish wives stood in any necessary 
er even probable connection with the wedding of women 
from other nations is unreasonable. Many modern 
commentators, in the desire to avoid this difficulty, 
suppose a change of subject, from intermarriage with 
Gentiles to divorce in general (K&hler, Orelli, Wellh., 
etc.). It is not possible, however, thus to separate vv. 
13-16 from v7. 10-12. The phrase ‘wife of thy covenant 
religion (that 'éfetk bérithéka [-nm3 nen] cannot mean 
“wife of thy marriage vows,' Kraetzschmar, Zurdes- 
vorstellung, 240 f. has shown conclusively) is plainly 
contrasted with ‘daughter of a foreign god'; ‘with 
whom thou hast falsely dealt' (v. 14) refers to the 
charge made with the same word in w.ir; dérik in 
v. 14 ἰδ repeated from 7. το. Better evidence of con- 
tinuity could hardly be desired.® Another attempt to 
temove the apparent incongruities of the passage is that 
of G. A. Smith (The Tivelve Prophets, 2 340 365), who 
proposes to strike out vv. τὰ and το- 8. desperate ex- 
pedient. There is one, and but one, admissible inter- 
pretation, namely, that which recognises the use of 
figurative language here. ‘Wedding’ a foreign cult 
necessarily involved ' divorce ' from the covenant religion. 
The figure employed by the prophet is very natural and 
effective, certainly better suited to his time than that 
introduced by Hosea. 
‘The book of Malachi gives us in small compass a 
many-sided view of the religious conditions in which the 
car writer lived. Israel was beginning to 
δ. Conditions. 1.51 the effects of her more intimate 
acquaintance with the great nations round about, The 
worll had grown larger, and the perspective had 
changed. A new type of ‘free thinkers' had arisen 
(217 313 7); a class too numerous, and perhaps too 
sincere, t0 be ignored. The feeling was gaining ground 
that the old beliefs and rites were outgrown. Hence 
the shameful conduct of some of the priests, and the 
readiness of many influential men among the people to 
‘betray’ the nation (as the prophet insists, 210) by 
openly espousing foreign cults. ΟἹ the other hand, the 
orthodox, the ‘God-fearing,' formed a sort of church or 
party by themselves (8 16) În opposition to these tend- 
encies. The situation closely resembles that which pro- 
duced the two parties of the Pharisees and the Sadducees 
ata later day. ‘The prophet's own position is that of 
one who can welcome the broader view, while remaining 
thoroughly loyal to the national religion. He declares 
without hesitation that heathen worship is accepted by 
Yahwè, but in the next breath appeals to the patriotism 
of his hearers, and to their hope of a Messianic time. 
As for the date of Malachi, it was certainly written in 
the Persian period (allusion to the ‘governor’ in 18) 
6. Date after the completion of the temple (8 το). 
i * Regarding the other criteria it may be said 
that they all point distinctly to a late rather than an 
early date.® The remarkable passage 12-5 (Edom z4e 


1 [The latest advocacy of the literal interpretation is to be 
found in Nowack's A Pradh. 389 410,7, and Che. /ew. Rel, 
Life (60). The most plausible reconstruction of the whole back. 

‘und of the passage (Mal. 2 10-16) on the same view îs chat of 
Fade (GV/2 1365), who remarks, “The connection shows that 
the writer has to do în the first place with matrimonial alliances 
which respected members of the community, who were already 
of a certain age, had contracted with rich and influential families 
of the peoples of the land. These persons were already married, 
and their non-Jewish fathers-in-law were able, in consequence 
of their social position, to make the new marriage condizional 
on a preceding divorce of the Jewish wife. Against this, how. 
ever, see Winckler, A0F2 536 Z-—ED.] 

2 {It is, of course, τ, 16 which may appear to break the con- 
tinuity of Mal, 2 10:16. ‘For I hate dismissal (of a wife), says 
Yahwè,' may seem too general and far-reaching to serve as an 
argument in this special case. But it îs urged that reformers 
often do not see all that follows from the general principles 
which they invoke, which explains some of the strange incon- 
sistencies in the later OT literature,—-Ep.] 

3 It has been customary, chiefy because of the traditional 
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arch enemy of Israel) is to be classed with Am. 912 and 
Ob, 21 ;ì the apocalyptic passages 317 19(41)7, with 
their conception of the day of judgment as the day when 
‘the wicked' (vyzn) shall be destroyed out of Israel, 
remind us of the Psaims (Wellh.); the theological 
development presupposed by the book finds its nearest 
parallels in the Psalter and the Wisdom literature ; and 
finally, the position of Mal. at the end of the collection 
of the Prophets may be adduced, though the argument 
is not weighty. We may, therefore, assign the book 
with some confidence to the first half of the fourth century. 

“l'o argue from the fact that Mal. calls the priests ‘sons of 
Levi, that he was not acquainted with the priestly law-book 
(Wellh. on Mal, 322[44]; cp Now. 39r)is hardly permissible. lt 
is evident, from all parts of the book, that the writer (like many 
of the latest OT writers) is strongly influenced by Dt, Nothing 
could be more natural than that he should use its familiar 
picascology. The same may be said of 322 [4 4] (probably by a 
later hand; see above) with its mention of Horeb instead of 
Sin: Such expressions as ‘the laws and statutes’ which were 
‘enjoined by Moses upon all Israel” were, of course, associated 
with the name ‘Horeb' (see, e.g., Dt. 51). Cp also Ecclus. 
487 Ps. 10619. From 8 τὸ (cp Nu.1821/#)itis natural to sup- 
pose that the priestly law of tithes was already codified, as ît 
certainly was recognised. 

The diction of Mal. is pure, the style vigorous, though 
often prosaic and sometimes awkward, In more than 
T. Style, ONE Place, the meaning is seriously obscured 

- Suyle. by an abrupt transition, due apparently to 
the writer's impulsive haste. A personal peculiarity of 
his style is seen in his favourite way of opening an 
argument, by introducing the supposed objections of his 
hearers, which he then refutes (12/7 67 217 37/5 
137:).* Originality and eamestness are marked char- 
acteristics of the book in all its parts. ‘The estimate 
that proncunces it a monument of the degeneracy of 
Hebrew prophecy, the product of an age whose religious 
teachers could only imitate, but not attain to, the 
spiritual fervour of the old prophets (so esp. Duhm, 
Reuss) is decidedly unjust. 

Among the special comms. on Mal. those of Edward Pacocke, 

. 1677 ((2), 1692), Reinke, 1856, K&hler, 1865, 

8. Literatuge, may be mentioned. Cp also Stade, Gesch. 

ον, 2128-1381 and JB2171-15, where the 

views expressed în this article, as now revised, are more fully 

set forth, [See also W. Βόμπιε, ΖΑ ΤῊ 7 (1887) διὸ 21: Wi, 
AOF2531 25} W. Κα SC. Ὁ, T, 


MALCHAM, ΕΝ Malcam (0357). 
1. δι ShAuARA:M [9.2], ἴῃ the gencalogy of ΒΕΝΙΑΜΙΝ (g.2., 
8 9, ii. A), 1 Ch. 8gt (ueAyas [B], -au [A], «o {[L]). 


2. Tn Zeph.15 (τοῦ βασιλέως αὐτῶν [BRAO], μολοχ [Qme:]) 
RVwg. has “their king, as in e 5. 1330 RVme- has MALcAM for 
EV's ‘their king Sce Mincom. 


MALCHIAH. See MALCHIJAH. 

MALCHIEL (ἈΠ ΞΟ, ‘God is King (or my king)" 
88 24, 36; on early history of name see MALCHIJAH ; 
meAx(eliHA[ADFL]; butin Nu. meAA1mA[B*] in Ch. 
meAAeit [B]), an Asherite family, Gen. 4617 Nu. 
2645 (where also "ὌΝ ΝΞ ΟΙΟ, Malchielite, meAAiWAi[B]. 
μμελχίεγιηλίε)ν. [B®PAFL}) 1 Ch.73:. The same 
name is prominent in the correspondence of the 
Amarna tablets. Milkil (= Malchiel) was one of the 


chief enemies of the governor of Jerusalem (cp Jastrow, 
IBLI1lx20; Sayce, Pat. Pal. 135, etc.). See ASHERÌ., 


81, 
MALCHELJAR (n°355, ἸΠΟΞΌΙΟ, as if «vahwè is my 
king"; $ 36): but possibly the original name was a 


exegesis of ? 10 27, and the fact that mixed marriages are assailed 
in Ezra-Neb., to assign Mal. to the midd!e of the fifth century. 
[The precise position of the book in relation to Nehemiah and 
Ezra is a matter of controversy. Stade places it before the 
arrival of Ezra; Driver during the absence of Nehemiah at the 
Persian Court; Che. ( Jew. Rel. Life) shortly before the arrival 
of Nehemiah, and consequently before that of Ezra. The ques 
tion has passed into a new phase în consequence of recent 
critical study of the Books of Ezra and Nehemiah.—Ep.] 

1 See 78} 1716-20; also Epowm, 8 9. 

2 It is a curious fact that many scholars, following Ewald, 
have seen in this (in itself by no means remarkable) habit of 
style a mark of the transition to the dialectic manner of the 
Jewish schools, although dating Mai. in the fifth century. 
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corruption of Jerahme'el; Hammelech and Harim 
(24-6) seem to be corruptions of Jerahme'el. Note 
also Malchijah the Rechabite (7, 8); cp MALCHIEL. 
That nos. 4-6, 7 and 8, and g-11 represent only three 
individuals is highly probable. μελχ[ε]ια [BRA], «ed 
χιας [L]. 

1. Father of Pasunur, g.2.; Jer. 2: MetcHIAH [AV], 
MatcHian [ΕΥ̓] (ueAxcov [BRAQ]), Jer.381 EV MALCHIAH 
BNA om., μελχίον ([Aq., Theod., in Qme.]), 

2. Ὁ. Hammelech {RV ‘the king's son,’ but see above), into 
whose dungeon Jeremiah was cast; Jer.386 EV MALCHIAH 
(ueAx{elcon [BNAQ]). 

3. Ancestor of Adaiah the priest; 1 Ch. 92 (μαλχεια [B], 
μελχιον (A); Neh. 1112, AV MaicuiaH: probably to be 
identified with the Malchijah who gave his name to one of the 
twenty-four priestly lotsj 1 Ch. 249 (μελχιηλ [1]}} cp the 
occumence of the name in the Asaphite gencalogy in © Ch. 
640 [25], AV MALCHIAH (μελχια [L]). 

4,5, 6. (AV MatcHian) b. Parosh, Ὁ. Parosh secundes, and 
(AV Matcuian) b. Harim, laymen in list of those with foreign 
wives (see Ezra i., $ 5 end); Ezra1025 [dis], 1031 (BRA om. 
the second Malchijah in 10 25 and add σαβια [K], ἀσαβια[ΑἽἹ, etc., 
see Astrias; L for the first reads μέχαιας. In τ Esd. 926 32 
Mecchias). Malchijah Ὁ. Harim was one of the repairers of 
the wall; Neh, S11 (μέλχειας [BA]). a 

7,8. (AV MALchitA#) Ὁ. Rechab, ruler of the district of Beth- 
haccherem, Neh. 314; and ‘one of the goldsmichs,' Neh.33t, 
both repairers. If Ben-rechab, the designation of the former, 
means ‘Rechabite,’ it shows that the Kenites still lived 
among the representatives of the old people of Israel. 
Cp Be..Rys. ad loc.; E, Meyer, Entst. 167. And certainly 
‘Rechabite’ is the meaning, if, in accordance with paralleîs 
almost innumerable, "513 (@uri/@2) is a corruption of ja 
nos, son of a Zarephathite.' Observe that în Neh.832 (by 
a ‘necessary 'emendation) the Zarephathites (p>nonsn) and the 
Jerahmeelites (obxpmn for Θ᾽ 03) are mentioned as co- 
operating în the repairs. See ZAKEFHATH._ 

9, 10, rr. A supporter of Ezra at the reading of the law (see 
Ezra ἢν, $ 13/1; cpi.$ 8, ii., ὶ τό [5], ii. $1s[110), Neh.84 
(μελχειας [BRA]), cp 1 Esd. 9,4 MELCHIAS; priestly signatory 
to the covenant {see Ezra i., $ 7), Neh. 103 [4]; and a priestin 
procession at dedication of wall (see Ezra li., $ 13 2) Neh. 1242 


(μελχειας [R°® ME; BRA om.]). T.K.C 

MALCHIRAM (Ὀ ΞΡ, $ 41, ‘my king is exalted' ; 
perhaps an adaptation of a name corrupted (cp HAMME- 
LECH, MALCHIJAH) from JERAHMEEL (Che. ), one of the 
sons of Jeconiah ; 1 Ch. 818 {meAy[elipam [BAL]}. 

MALCHI-SHUA (ΟΝ ΞΟ, or in one word [Bab. 
MSS] as in 1 S.; NAMES, $ 41; meAxicoye [NAL] 
but meAxipove [A], τ S.312; meAxiceAMi [L], 1 S. 
144; meAxelcove [B], 1 Ch. 939102; meAyec. [Β], 
1 Ch. 833; meAyeica [B], 151449312; λλελχισελεκ 
[N]; 1 Ch. 102), son of Saul, said to have fallen with his 
father (τ 5.812). Both fact and name, however, are 
questionable. 

As to the fact, see SAUL, 4. As to the name, the second 
element yy is a corruption of ing, the first three letters of bag 
dittographed. 3°) in the preceding name 30) is evidentiy a 
variant of 7) in 7Π2}’. The name of Saul's second son may have 
been either «bn*1x (Abimelech) or, if sax is merely a variant of 
y (Marq.), ΟΡ is most probably a cormption of bruno 
(Mahriel)=bxmmy Jerahmelel). The latter view is preferable, 
Cp MepamsosHEeTH; SAUL, $ 6. T.K.C. 

MALCHUS (maAyoc [Ti.WH]}, the name of the 
bond-servant of the high-priest whose right ear was 
struck off by Peter (Jn.1810). The name is of Semitic 
origin and not unfrequent (cp MALLUCH and see 
NAMES, $ 57). 


MALELEEL {Lk. 337), RV MAHALALEEL (9.v.). 

MALLOS (2 Mace. 430), RV_MALLUS (g.7.). 

MALLOTHI ono, $ 23; fe. ‘I have fulfilled'; 
λᾶλληθι [L]; but in 1 Ch.254 meaAwoi [A], 


mangei [B]; and in 7. 26t MeAAHOI [A]. λλεθάθει 
[B]), one of the ‘sons of Heman.' See HEMAN. 


MALLOWS, RV Salt-wort (212/2244, MOD, aAima ! 
Job304t). The abject wretches who make Job their 
mock are described as cave-dwellers who feed miserably 
on the #22//2%% and other desert plants. [See further 

1 Aq, rendered "οἱ! (ἄλειμμα); Sym. and Vg. ‘bark’ (φλοιούς, 
cortices). 
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JUNIPER, and for a recovered parallel to Job304 {Job 
66) see PURSLAIN.] .1fa//24% comes from mélah, ‘ salt,” 
and it is now agreed that the plant is that called ἄλιμος 
or ἅλιμον by the Greeks, viz, the sea orache, Atriplea 
Halimus, L. ‘This was first shown by Bochart (feroce. 
316), who quoted the statement of Ibn Baitar (ἃ. 1248 
A.D.) that the people of Syria in his time gave the name 
malizek to the ἅλιμον. 

The plant is described by Dioscor. (1 r20) as ‘a hedge shrub, 
resembling a bramble, whitish, but thornless. [15 leaves are like 
those of the olive, but broader and softer; they are used as 
potherbs and cooked for food.” 

According to Tristram (2778 466) the sea orache 
*grows abundantly on the shores of the Mediterranean, 
in salt marshes, and also on the shores of the Dead 
Sea still more luxuriantly. . . . It forms a dense mass 
of thin twigs without thorns, has very minute purple 
flowers close to the stem, and small, thick, sour-tasting 
leaves which could be eaten, as is the Afriplex hortensis, 
or Garden Orache, but it would be very miserable food,’ 

N, M. 

MALLUCK (#55, $ 57: maAovx [BNA], -κ [L]}. 

1. A. Merarite; τ Ch.6,44 [29] (μαλωχ [BAL)); see Gene- 


arogiesi., #7 (i a) — “ 
8. Ὁ. Bani, a layman in list of those with foreign wives (see 


Ezra i., $ 5 end); Ezra 1029 (αλουμ [B], aeAova [#})=1Esd.930 
Martockts (uaasvyos [BAL 

3. b. Harim, a layman în same list; Ezra 1032 (μαδουχ [x?], 
μαλωκ [1]}; Neh, 10 27 [28] (μααλουχ [xvid.]). 

4, A_ priestly signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., $ 7); 
Neb.104 [5]; the name occurs also in the list of those who 
returned with Zerubbabel ; Neh. 122 (μαλονλ [B]. The head 
of the ‘fathers' house' of MALLUCHI or the Malluchites în 
Joiakim's time was Jonathan(see Ezra ii., $ 68,8 11), Nch.1214 


περ Kt., but 100 Kr. RVme. MeLicu). See MaLLuCHI. 
Both ‘ Harim' and ὁ Malluchi ' suggest ‘Jerahmeel' (Che.). 


MALLUCHI, see MALLUCH, 4. (See EzrA ii., 8665, 
II) 

MALLUS (maAAwrai 2 Mace. 430). Mallus re- 
belled, along with Tarsus, against Antiochus Epiphanes 
about 171 R.C. Its earliest Greek name was Marlos 
(cp coins); in the Middle Ages it was called Malo. It 
was a town of some importance, lying on a height (ἐφ᾽ 
ὕψους κειμένη, Strabo, 675), on the E. of the Pyramus 
{/ihun), for Alexander the Great had to bridge the river 
before reaching the town in his advance to Issus. The 
site lies about 1 hour SW. of the small village of f'ara- 
task, ‘The Pyramus divides near its mouth into two 
arms, which flow respectively E. and W. of the short 
range of hills extending along the coast NE. of Kara- 
tash. In ancient times the western arm was the more 
important ; but now it is almost dry and the real mouth 
of the river is at the opposite end of the chain, at the 
bay of Ayash (anc. AEge). 

The conelusion as to the site given above, which is that ot 
Ramsay (Mist. Geogr. of AM, 385; cp Murray Handbook ta 
AM, 190, with map), is controverted by Heberdey, the most 
recent authority. He holds that Kara-tash represents the 
ancient Magarsa (Strabo, 676), Mallus lying r50 stades farther 
inland, just at the point at which the Pyramus forks. Some 
support to this view is given by the coins, which show the 
goddess of the city between two river gods: the proposed site 
is now a marsh. The ancient authorities, however, combined 
with the presence of many inscriptions of Mallus at Kara-tash, 
would seem conclusive against this view—though undoubtedly 
the Stagiasmus în saying that Mallus lay 150 stades E. of 
Magarsa is greatly in error. wp. w. 


MALOBATHRON (Cant.217f RV®S-), See BETHER. 


MALTANNEUS (maAranna:oc [B]), τ Esd. 933 
RV=Ezra1033, MATTENAI, 2. 


MAMAIAS, RV Samaias (camatan [BA]), 1 Esd. 
844 = Ezra8:6, SHEMAIAH, 17. 


MAMDAI (mamàai[B]), 1 Esd. 934 RV= Ezra 1035, 
BENAIAH, 9. 

MAMMON. The word occurs four times in the NT 

in two passages, Mt, 624 Lk. 169 11:13, the last of these 

A verses being parallel to Mt.624. AV 

1. Spelling. everywhere ‘ Mammon,' in Lk. 169 xx mg. 

‘Or, riches ; RV ‘mammon.'’ Yet no critical editor 
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of the Greek now sanctions the τέ, μαμωνᾷ is found 
as early as the Complutensian Polyglot and the first two 
editions of Erasmus ; it is in editions 3-5 of Erasmus, 
in Stephens, and in Elzevir that we firsi find μαμμωνα, 
and this notin Lk., but only in Mt., ‘c. min. ut vid. 
pauc.' (Tisch.).! 

Though not found as yet in any uncial MS, this spelling is 
attested by several ancient versions, especially MS$ of the O. 
Latin c, f, ff, σὺ, δ, Ulfilas in Mt. (zerezzonin, with the 
marginal gloss /ai4x-braskna=pecunia : the latter word stand- 
ing in Lk. in the text); the official Vulgate, with some ten of 
the MSS of Jerome as collated by Wordsworth-White, who now, 
with the greater number of older MSS, write sazzona ; the 
Sahidic hough in the Catena published by Lagarde everywhere 
{7 times) μάμωνα, p. 15, In ecclesiastica! literature 
μαμμωνᾶς is the prevalent spelling (Zabn, £7r4 112); but the 
editions of the fathers can only in part be trusted. For μαμωνᾶς 
see Clem. ad Cor. 6, 1; Clem.AI, (ed Dindorf, i. 98 5, iti. 314 3), 
Orig. c. Cels. 83 56 (ed. Koetschaù, ii. 222.25, 27813); Adam- 
antius (ed. van de Sande Bakhuyzen, 56 23/ 584 6); Afost. 
Const. 3, 7 (ed. Lagarde, 10217 22; Pitra in both passages 
Su). "here is an interesting passage în the newly dis. 
covered Latin Didascalia (ed. ‘Hauler, p. 46), ‘De solo 
mammona cogitant, quorum Deus est sacculus'; in the Syriac 
snpno, ‘they are only of (=for) the zzazzor, whose God is the 
purse and the belly’ (p. 65, 8, 11); inthe Greek : dvri τοῦ θεοῦ τῷ 
μαμωνᾷ λατρεύει τουτέστι δουλεύει τῷ κέρδει. Origen (ed. 
Klostermann, iii. 53 28). θεός σού ἐστιν ‘è κοιλία (Phil. 3 19) 
+ θεός σοῦ ἐστιν ὁ μαμωνᾶς καὶ κύριος. 

The question of spelling is more important here than 
elsewhere because of the etymology (see below, 88 3, 4); 
for the Greek the single μι seems to be certain (cp also 
Edward Miller, extua/ Commentary 47, papwva, 
Burgon, ‘AIl Uncials and most Cursives'}; the Latin 
“mm may be influenced by the analogy of mama and 
annona; cp also grabbatum for grabattum, Barrabas 
for Barabbas, and similar cases. 

‘The question of accertzation is also of unusual im- 
portance.? ΑἹ] modern editors write μαμωνᾷ in the 
dative, with ‘iota subscriptum.' As 
the oldest MSS of the NT have no 
accents we cannot tell how far this iota rests on MSS 
authority ; but the nominative μαμωνᾶς is found in the 
Onomastica Vaticana (Lag. 194, 59, μαμωνᾶς πλοῦτος ἢ 
μῶμος, δῶρα ἢ πέμματα with } [are] i.m. at the last 
word); in Suidas (ed. Bernhardy, 2679): Μαμωνᾶς 
χρυσός, γήϊνος πλοῦτος οὐχὶ ὁ ἐκ τοῦ Σατανᾶ, ἀλλ᾽ ὁ 
περιττὸς καὶ ὑπὲρ τὴν χρείαν. As the word is already 
inflected in the earliest Latin writers (e.g., Tertullian) we 
need not doubt that the nominative was μαμωνᾶς {not 
-î), like Zaravas.® Certainly to Greek readers μαμωνᾶς 
must have had the ring of a masculine proper name, 
at least in such a connection as that of Mt.624=Lk.16x3. 
The latest editor, Fr. Blass (Evangelium secundum 
Mattheum cum varie lectionis delectu, Lipsia, 
Teubner, MCMI) returns to the spelling with a capital 
as WH bad printed in their privately - distributed 
Gospels. As an impersonal neuter it would have been 
spelt μαμῶνα like μάννα, πάσχα. That it really is mas- 
culine as the dictionaries mostly state is shown by the 
passage from Origen, 353, quoted in $ 1.4 

Biblical Hebrew does not contain a word jin or 


2. Accentuation. 


1 Bengel quotes for μάμωνα the cursive MSS 83, 84, 86, 80, 
eust 24, et meulti alîi ; for papp. only ‘editions.” 

2 Kautzsch (Araz:. Grammi. 10) states that WH accentuate 
μαμωνά, but in fact—in all impressionst—they have μαμωνᾷ as 
genitive and μαμωνᾷ as dative. This ‘iota sabscriptum' points 
to the fact that they consider the nominative to be μαμωνᾶς. It 
is strange too, that Baljon should give in the dictionary μαμωνᾷ, 
ἃ ὁ (with Cremer@), 632); in NT he himself gives the dative as 
μαμωνᾷ. 

3 Hence arises the question whether Lagarde was right when 
he inferred from the termination -as that a word like Σατανᾶς 
was regarded as a proper name and not as an appellative. 
Schmiedel-Winer, $ 6, n. 17, denied it, and we may compare 
κορβανᾶν beside κορβᾶν. 

$ Νῖς, de Lyra (on Mt.) remarks, in accordance with the 
Glossa Ordinaria, ‘mammona syra lingua dizztie,' adding that 
it was also said (o be the name of a demon (‘nomen daemonis 
qui tentat de cupiditate divitiarum’: Glossa Ordinaria, ‘qui 
preest divi In Lk. he takes the other course: ‘ Mammon 
est nomen deemonis tentantis de divitiis male acquirendis et 
ideo nomen eius ad divitias significandas derivatur et potest esse 
prime vel tertia* declinationis dicendo mammona, mammona, 
vel mammon, mammonis.” 
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‘np; it is met with, however, în MH, see, e.gi, 
Pirké Abòth 212 (R. Jose used to say 
3. Use and : , n 
meaning. Ped r5y van pian pio n ‘the mamon 


{riches} of thy neighbour shall be dear to 
thee as thy own‘; or apis quo nin, ‘the salt of mamon 
is almsgiving.' 

Here Strack vocalises {0 even in the st. cstr., whilst 
Delitzsch punctuates mbiyit {io in Lk. 1611 [but in ed. 1892 
πριν ΠΡΌ]; Pagninus gave ἢ ADD, Dalman (Gram. 
135) gives jî2D, Ex. 2130 (Onk.). In the Syriac versions it is 


uniformiy Ὁ ὥσθ (4), though Karmsedinoyo in the Ties 
Cana: 

aurus Syriacus mentions the spelling Μὶ as (4) in the first 

syliable. In the Palestinian Syriac we have the. spellings 


fuasaso cod. Β (in Mt.), C (in Lk. 1113), basokso cod. Β 
(in Lk. 1113), μϑοοϑο C (in Μὲ), AC (Lk. 1113) On the 


Mandaic forms ΚΣ} and gnyD (with )), see Noldeke, Mend. 
Gr. 50. 


The LKX seems to have found the word in Ps. 36 (37) 3 
for misr.! The word is especially frequent in the Tar- 
gums and sometimes supplemented there by pen {-- τῆς 
ἀδικίας of Lk.). ‘The passages of this kind are marked 
in the following list with a star. 

It corresponds to Heb, y%3 in Gen. 87 26 Ex. 1821 Judg. δ το 
*18.83 τον. 15 27 "πεῖς. 2227. _}in in Ps. 44 13(12) Prov.89. 
Îivn, Eccles. 59, Tg. and Pesh., Targ. with the addition 1°; 
cp ὃ περιττός in Suidas above, $ 2. Min Ps. 4911 [10]. ἼΒΣ 
Ex. 21 30 (also Pesh.); Nu. 8531 *15.123 *Amos512, “ib in 
Dt. 65 Onk. p3) (wherewith cp Ecclus. 58, Ἴρε᾽ "52):: χρήμασι 
ἀδίκοις). ὙΠῸ in Is 551. ISin*Hos. δ τι. WIN in Gen 1412 
(Jon.). “ni in *Is. 33 15 4513.2 In the Peshitta of Ecclus, the 
word is found 108143 (&, χρήματα), 3158 (&, χρυσίον). In 
the Hebrew Ecclesiasticns it îs now found 818, not în 14 3 (where 
prim). On the proposal to read popb or pp, also 40.265 (5, 
βοήθειαν) see Schechter- Taylor, 55. In 429 we have ab na 
“pw mnvo (marg., piono)=&, θυγάτηρ πατρὶ ἀπόκρυφος ἀγρυπ- 
via, Pesh. reggt® finte. Strange that în Tg. it stands 


nowhere for pron (Tg. mostly =]0D, & always θησανροί 
Gen. 48.23 Job3 a1 Ρτον. 3.4. 15. 453 Jer. 418), from which many 
derive it, 

The following are the chief etymologies which have 
been proposed. (1) From ,/jpx, the thing in which 

men #rust or what is ex/rusted to man, 
4. EtymoloBy. or that which stor and nourishes 
men. The Syriac lexicographers favour the last view. 
In Lk. 16:r there is an apparent play of words with 
this root (πιστοί, τὸ ἀληθινόν, πιστεύσει). 

2. From ᾿ϑζποπ Ξε pf, Eccl. 59 Ps. 87 τό, 

3. From x/jnb, as contraction of pineb. This ex- 
planation is much older than Gesenius {Tes.), being 
already quoted by Calovius and Castell-Michaelis., It 
is maintained also by Dalman (Gram. 135), who thinks 
that jisp= wep came as a Hebrew word to the 


Aramzans, and that its origin was considered to be 
of the form kat6l1 and consequently vocalised with ἃ 
and without dagesh. 

4. From κῃ in the sense of mm=the a//offed por 
tion ; thus Frz. Delitzsch {ZZT\ 1876, p. 600). Fora 
different view see Michaelis (Cast. Lex. Syr.). 

5. Lagarde (A/144%ei1. 1229 and Ùsersicht) maintained 
that it is=pyn= Arab. magma. 

6. It was even connected în early times with μῶμος 
(see Ozomastica and Buxtorf}; with μαιμώω (see Bux- 
torf, Castell) ; and in modern times, by G. Hoffmann, 
with νόμισμα (see details in his Phon. Zaschriffen, 43). 


1 Not, however (as îs sometimes stated), in Is. 336, where ἐν 
Θησανροῖς corresponds to jpn. Nevertheless this passage is 
important, because θησαυροὶ δικαιοσύνης (ὙἼΣΊΜ) later in the verse 
reminds us of the μαμωνᾷ τῆς ἀδικίας in Lk. 

2 Cp, further, 1 $.25 Ps. 1129, 2 5.14 14 (nothing to corre 
spond in Hebrew),and y#31 jDD, Hab.29=Y) ΨῈΞ, The plural 
does not seem to occur in the Targums; but in Jewish writings 
Mb 3% ‘processes about 5r04er%y,’ are distinguished from 
mio; "τ 
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Hoffmann's objection to Lagarde's explanation, that it 
does not fit the Punic meaning /ucruza, known to 
Augustine (‘ Lucrum Punice mammon dicitur,’ on the 
Sermon on the Mount, ii. 1417} is scarcely to the point. 

That there was a god (or as Nic. de Lyra said ($ 2, 
n. 3] a demon) called Mammon or Mamon, like the 
Πλοῦτος of the Greeks, does not follow from the words 
of Tert. adv. Marc. 433, ‘iniustiti@ enim autorem et 
dominatorem totius seeculi r27642272 scimus omnes‘; 
nor from those quoted above from the Didascalia, 
‘quorum Deus est saccw/us.' The personification of 
riches lies close at hand. 

Luther is apparently the first German translator of the Bible 
to give ‘Mammon'; the early translators (like Ulfilas, and 
later translations like the French Martin) gave its equivalent. 
So far as we have hitherto been able to learn, it makes its first 
appearance in English in Piers Plowman (13929): ‘ And of Mam- 
monaes money mad hym many frendes’ (1187). The wide 
currency of the idea that Mamnion is the name of a god is due 
to Milton (W. H. Bennett, in Hastings, 223 224). 

See Thayer-Grimm, Academy, 1888, 24160}; Barth, Etyneo: 
logische Studien, 40 f.; ZA 5 568; the Dictionaries of Levy and 
Jastrow. Eb, N. 


MAMNITANAIMUS, ΕΝ Mamnitaneomus (mam 
τὰνδιλος [B], mamniTANaIMOC [A]. marganta [?] 
[L}). a corruption in 1 Esd.934 of " Mattaniah, Mat- 
tenai, and Jaasu' (Ezra 10 37). 


MAMRE (N99; MmamBpi [ADEL]), a name 
closely connected with the legends of Abraham. The 
toaks’ (or rather perhaps ‘oak’; so 
(5, Pesh.; cp Gen. 184, ‘the tree') ‘of 
Mamre,' for which AV constantly gives ‘plains' (see 
PLAIN) are mentioned in Gen. 1818 1413 181 (all J, 
except 1413). In 14r3, as also in v. 24, Mamre is 
described as an Amorite, and as the brother of ANER 
and EsHcoL. In P (Gen. 231719 259 3527 4930 5013) 
Marare is connected with Abraham's burial place, and 
is identified (2319 3527) with HEBRON [g.0.] 05. 
(27 iv.97) speaks of a large terebinth, as old as the 
world, which stood in his time six stadia from the 
city; doubtless it was traditionally associated with the 
cak of Mamre, and in the Jewish legends which sprang 
up later, Mamre plays a prominent part, Sozomen 
states that in his time it was called Tepé8w@0s,! and 
was the scene of a yearly feast and fair (cp WRS Rel. 
Sem. 177, 193). We may admit, then, that Josephus's 
statement ‘as old as creation‘ is not without an element 
of truth ; the old, heathenish tree-worship survived, in 
an innocent form, even to Christian times. See further, 
NATURE-WORSHIP, $ 2, and, on the name, cp MARY. 

Winckler, however (G/ 2.38.4), thinks that the connection of 
Mamre with Hebron is due to misunderstanding. Mamre and 
Kirjath.arba were connected; but Kirjath-arba was in the far 
N., and may have been Dan. ‘The rerebinths of Mamre re- 
present the sacred precinct of the sanctuary. 

So far we have proceeded on the assumption that MT 
is correct in its readings. In the light of emenda- 

tions, however, which have been sug- 

2 Textual gested in other passages, we can hardly 

* help emending ansi bas (Gen. 1318 1413 
181) into baprva ‘in Jerahmeel,' or ‘mv ἼΝ32 ‘by the 
well of Jerahmeel.' This and the related critical emenda- 
tions pour a fiood of light on the legends of Abram or 
Abraham, whose name indeed possibly means ‘The 
{divine) father loves’ (properly Ab-raham), indicating that 
he represented originally the tribe of Jerahmeel {* God 
loves '?). ‘The brothers of Mamre are Aner and Eshcol. 
For ‘up, Auer, read pan», Arba? (probably from DI 
* Arabia," and for bbpi, Eshcol, read nybn, Halasah (re- 
membering that pns. ‘Isaac,’ not improbably comes 
from pbmna, Ahiheles ; see ISAAC). 

1 The τερέβινθος in OS) 297 36, îs that of Gen. 35 4 (Shechem), 
‘There is also a Τρεμιθοὺῦς in Cyprus, explained from the 
trembling of the ground when Aphrodite set her feet upon the 
spot, but really, as Steph. Byz. says, Τρεμιθοῦς is Cypriote for 
Ἱέρμινθος, terebinth. The connection of the terebinth with 
Aphrodite is doubtless correct’ (WRS, MS note). 


2 p3y; ‘Anak,' is suggested by Wi. (0173 40) as a possibility; 
but see Sopom. 
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It was probably at Rehoboth, not at Hebron, that the tall 
sons of Anak dwelt; cp 1 Ch. 1123, which suggests that che 
Musrites were noted for their stature (see Μιζκαιμ). Reho- 
both, Halasah, and Beer Jerahmeel were all important places in 
the Negeb, and famous in legend (see NeGEB, Hrsron). 
S.A.C.,$I; T.K.C., ὶ 2. 


MAMUCHUS (mamovyoc [BA]), 1 Esd. 930; see 
MALLUCH, 2. 


MAMZER (Ἴ2). This word, probably of popular 
origin (see below), became a technical term in later 
Judaism for one born of related persons between whom 
marrìage is illegal (see BASTARD). An old Talmudie 
tradition, however, defines a Mamzer differently, as 
meaning a child born of a marriage of a non-Jew or a 
slave with a Jewess (see references în Geiger, Urschrift, 
54). Geiger thinks that this is the original meaning, 
and that this is proved by Zech. 96, ‘a aazmzez» shall 
dwell in Ashdod' (cp Neh.1323/). It is highly 
probable, however, that ‘ino in that passage isa cor- 
ruption of an Assyrian loan-word w5xdidu, ‘ measuring- 
clerk’ (sce SCRIBE), so that the passage means that 
Ashdod shall be subject to Assyrian functionaries. If 
so, the only OT passage containing 4252» is Dt.232; 
the ideas which gathered round the word, however, are 
alluded to in Jn.749, which Nestle is probably right 
(against B. Weiss) in paraphrasing thus, ‘We are no 
heathen, but the legitimate members of the assembly of 
God’ (Exp. T, Feb. 1900, p. 235). 

The origin of 222227 seems far from being settled. Must it 
not be an old popular corruption, not of Ἢ Dy9, as Geiger 


thought, but of the lengthy Hebrew phrase ΒΕ DY, ‘22 hadres 


(cp Jn.749)? Dt. 232 can hardly be presexilic.  Nestle, 
“Der Matbzer vori Asdéd ’ 2.4 79/20 [xgool, p. τοῦ δ raîsce the 
question of a connection between Zech. 96 and Neh.1323/, 
but quite misses the sense both of nos and of span. Cp the 
present writer's article, PSA 22 [1900] 165/ 

T.K.C. 


MAN, MEN. Five Hebrew words are thus rendered :— 

1. DIS, ‘adam: (on possible roat, see Apam AND Eve, $ 3 [α], 
and cp Del. ProZ. 1037; Muss.-Arn, Ass, Diet, 20; DI, Gen.) 
537; in Sab. ΠῚΝ means ‘servant, vassal’) A collective 
term (properly with art.) for ‘mankind' (Gen. 617) or ‘men’ as 
opposed to God (Il ΘΝ or Ὁ ΡῈ {Is 217, and, withoutart.,911]). 
‘a representative or typical member of the human race,‘ so 
Ἢ 038, ‘a living man) Lam.839 (but see LaMENTATIONS, 
ὃ 4, end); PHI DIE, ‘a wicked man’ (Job 2029 2713 Prov. 
612117). Inlateusage, ΟἽΝ can mean ‘any man' (Neh.2 10) 
If emendations suggested ‘elsewhere are accepted, it îs re- 
markable how liable this word is to corruption ; consequently 
some very doubtful meanings have found their way into 
the lexicons. Examples are, Gen. 1612 (see Isumaet); 18. 
434 Jer.3220 Hos. 67 (see LovincgInpnEss); Job 3133 Ps. 
174827 11611. In J's narrative of creation, DIKM is the first 


created man (see Apam AnD Eve). On the phrase ‘son of 
man’ see special article. Cp Messian. 


2. "8, ἘΣ (root uncertain; the plur. ΕἾΝ is evidentiy 
connected with BÎ18 [3]) The word is-used as a designation 


of the male sex(e.g., Gen. 411 5.1 1, and [of animals] Gen.7 2). 
Also for a husband as opposed to a wife (Gen. 86 2932 34 Ruth 
1rr) Hence for Yahwè as Israel's husband (Hos, 2 79] 1618}. 
Also, for an inhabitant of a city or country (Judg. 10r 1S.7r1, 
etc.); generaily as a collective (Josh.96 Judg.T23, cp ΤΣ 
lro) Also for servants or soldiers (1 85. 283 τῷ, ete.); cp the 


phrase ‘man of God'=prophet. Whether ΘΝ ῸΞ and DIE” 
in antithesis (Ps. 49 3[2] 62 10(9]; cp 43[2)) mean “low and high, 
‘men of low degree,' and ‘men of high degree' (so EV), is 
disputed, In Jer. 51 tx even acquires an ethical connotation. 

3. BK, ‘endf (possibly connected by the Hebrews with 
Nunn, ‘to be weak'; a mere Volksetymologie); cp Ass. 
fenisetum, ‘human beings'=‘mankind’; 255%, ‘a people,’ pi. 
nifé,' people.’ Properly a collective=the human race (Dt. 32 26 
Job717 1514 Ps.84{5]); so also &3p7]3 (Ps.143)  Rarely 
of individuals (Is. 56 2 Jer. 2010 Ps. 651314] Job517 189). In 
Is.81 ΘῸΝ ΘΠ, (ἃ man's pen’=‘in commoncharacters'(RVmg.). 
In allusion to its supposed etymology ΦΊΣΝ can mean ‘frail 


(mortal) man,' as opposed ta God; so in Job, Psalms, Is. 61712 
2Ch, 14 χο[τ1], Di. and Del. would thus explain Enos (Enosh)in 
Gen. 426; but see Enos, and on Is. 8 1, sec Crid. Bid. 


4. 093, e6bher (Atam. 023; M/5016, [131 and MI, ‘men' 
and ‘women'; Arab. 7αὖν, ‘a vigorous young man'; cp 
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“53, ‘a strong man’), In the sing. only once in prose—viz., 
in De. 225 (opposed to Mg*&, “woman ”); în plur. Ex. 10 τι 1237 
Josh.T1417/ 1 Ch. 233 244 26r2. D"II (the pl. form) is 
more definite than D"tIR (see 2), which includes men, women, 
and children. 993 is @)=&WN—ie., simply ‘man’ (Ps. 849 [8] 
40504] 529[7] 9412 Jer. 1757); (δ) ‘strong man,’ like 23 
(Job 383 Is. 2217); ()=9), ‘male’ (Jer. 305 81 22), also of a 
male child (Job.3 3); (4) ‘busband’ (Prov. 6 34); (6) ‘warrior* 
(udg. 530); (7) ‘man’ (=D38), as opposed to God (Job417 
10 5 14 1014 Prov. 2024 Lam. 3 35). 

5. ΤΙ, snéthint (sing. 30, cp perhaps MeTHUsAEL, METHU- 
SELAH; cp Ass. 225%, Eth. #28, both meaning “husband '), 
especially in the phrase 1BpD "5, ‘few people '(Gen. 84 30 Dt. 
427 Ps.10512 1 Ch. 16 19), orthe synonymous DJ? ΠΩ (De. 865 


2862). Six times in Joh (11 3 11 19 19221524 1231 31) six times 
in Dt. (234 36 427 265 2362 336). The only old passage is Is. 
325, where it seems to mean ‘warriors.' In Judg. 20.48 (see 
Moore, Bu.) Dn3 should be read for DID. T.K.C. 


MANACLES (D'PIN), Jer. 40: AVPE; EV, Chains 
(go. 2). 


MANAEN (manaHn [Ti WH], se, DID; cp 
readings of MENAHFM), a Christian prophet or teacher 
at Antioch called [ἘΝ] the *foster-brother' [Vg. co-- 
lactaneus] of Herod the tetrarch, Acts 131 (Ἡρῴδου τοῦ 
τετραάρχου σύντροφοτ). ᾿ Foster-brother,’ however, 
seems to say too much; σύντροφος is well attested 
as a court-title in Hellenistic Greek (Frànkel, Alter 
thiimer con Pergamon, vii. 1, pp. 111 f, quoting inscrip- 
tions and Polyb. v.94 xxxii. 2510; Deissmann, δέδεϊ- 
studien, 180 f., cp 173). Manaen, then, was in the 
confidence of Herod Antipas; the title implies nothing 
as to his early life, 

Μαναημὸς was also the name of an Essene who foretold that 
Herod the Great would one day become king (Jos. Ax. 
xv, 10 5), and who is to be identified with the colleague of 
Hillel in the Sanhedrin (C4dgigà, 22; Geiger, Μη. Z%., 1869, 
pp. 176/). But the coincidence is accidental. The name 
would naturally be a favourite with those who ‘waîted for the 
consolation of Îsrael'(Lk. 225). Cp ‘Manaim’ (ISRAEL, $ 101), 
a zealot. Acc. to Talm. Jer. Bex24, Midr. on Lam. 116, one 
of the names of the Messiah would be Menahem, ‘comforter.* 
Cp Μεναηξμ. T.K.C. 

MANAHATE (NM, 8 78: manaya@ [ADL]). 

1. One of the sons of Shobal the Horite, Gen. 3623 
(uavvaxa0 [A], μαναχα [ΕἸ] ; 1 Ch. 140 (sayavau [B], 
μανααθ [L]). ΟΡ the origin assigned to the Mana- 
hathites of Judah, 1 Ch. 252 s4. 

2. A place to which the Benjamites of Geba were 
compelled by other Benjamite clans to migrate, 1 Ch. 
86 (μαχαναθει [B], μανάχαθι [A], μανουαθ [1]. This 
Manahath may be assumed to be the chief town or 
village of the MANAHATHITES of Judah [g.v.], and may 
reasonably be identified with (3). 

3. (pavoxw [BAL], uaray [4454 ete.], μανναχ [7476 
ete.], A/aza {Syrohex.].} One of the cities of Judah 
added by @ in Josh. 1559 (cp 52 7}; it follows BETHER 
(g.0.) as the last in the list. Perhaps the modern 
Malika (n and / confounded, as often), a large village 


SW. of Jerusalem, near 2i/# (Bether). So CI.-Gan. 
PEFO, 1874, p. 162. See above, 2. 
MANAHETHITES O (*FIMNM; Mmarage: [B] 


mana@ [A], -1 [L]), 1 Ch.254, and, by a virtual cor- 
rection of the text, τ, 52, RV ‘ MENUHOTH' (NÎM29T; 
monalw [B]. ammanio [A] om. L). AV's (virtual) 
harmonisation of τ. 52 and ©. 54 is fully justified (see Ki. 
SBOT); but the English form Manahathites in RV is 
preferable to Manahethites.  ‘ Manahathite' is g gentilic 
noun from MANAHATH [g.v.]. The clan so called had 
Calebite affinities. ‘The origin of one half of it is traced 
to the tribal hero Shobal, that of the other half to Salma, 
The locality of Salma's half is at and near Zorah—the 
well-known town of MANOAH [g.v.]—that of Shobal's 

1 mmm sn was unintelligible to the old translators (eoreipa 
μωναιω [B], ere appari [A]; Lom.) Tg. makes ὮΠ equiva» 
lent to ΠΠΣΘΙ͂, 
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is not mentioned, but presumably it was Danite. SHORAL 
[g.2.], it should be remembered, is both Edomite and 
Judahite. There was also an Edomite MANAHATH 
{g.v., 1). Note, too, that Salma (called în 1 Ch. 251, 
‘the father of Beth-lehem,'— i.e. Beth-jerahmeel? [Che. ]) 
is properly N. Arabian. See SALMAH. 


MANASSEAS (manaccHac [BA]), 1 Esd.931= 
Ezra 1030, MANASSEH (2). 


MANASSEH. 


Application of name (ὃ τ. OT references ($ ς 1). 
Rel 


lation to Ephraim ($ 2/5) | Probable history ($ 7). 
Meaning of name ($ 4). P's geographical data (δ 8). 
Genealogies (89) 


Manasseh (712829 ; $ 62; on etymology see below, 
$ 4; gentilie Manassite, Ὁ} [see $ 4, end]; noun and 
adijective alike, manaccH [BAEDFL], 
mann, [A], manaccHe [BAQRT])is 
mentioned in Is. 920 asa part of Israci, 
engaged, or about to be engaged (Marti, ad /oc.), in 
strife with Ephraim® (cp EPHRAM, $ 5, i. end). There 
is no other contemporary reference of a historical char- 
acter.® In the genealogical schemes Manasseh ranks 
as a brother of Ephraim, Since Ephraim is practically 
synonymous with Israel (see EPHRAIM, 8 1), if we 
could feel sure that the seniority ascribed by 1, E 
(virtually), and P {see below, $ 2) to Manasseh repre- 
sented a real tradition, we should be tempted to believe 
that the people who held the highlands of N. Israel at 
an early date were called Manasseh.* Machir, who in 
Judg. 514 seems to represent Manasseh, is in Josh. 171 
Manasseh's eldest son, and in Nu.26297 (cp Gen. 
5023) his only son, and is therefore perhaps Manasseh 
himself (cp MACHIR, and below, $ 5, end). Itis not im- 
possible, if ‘Benjamin’ was not originally mentioned 
in Judg. 5144 (cp ΒΕΝΙΑΜΙΝ, $ 4), that Ephraim and 
Manasseh {or Machir} were by poetical. parallelism 
names for the same thing. This would explain how, 
when, at a later date (Graf, Gesch. des Sfammes Simeon, 
5; Ἐν. Gesch. 2423 f.), Western Israelites planted the 
name of Machir-Manasseh E. of Jordan (JAIR, MACHIR), 
the geographical name of EPHRAIM [g.v., $ 2] pre- 
vailed in the west. If the names ascribed to Manasseh 
(there is no definite territory : EPHRAIM, $ 11) in Josh. 
172 be taken to make probable the existence of some 
special Manassite clan or clans forming part of the 
population of the Ephraim country they may, before 
most of them migrated eastwards, have been influential 
enough to lend their name sometimes to the whole, 
How well Machir as an equivalent for Joseph would 
suit the Genesis narrative has been pointed out else- 
where (EPHRAIM, $ 1). It may have been the com- 
paratively early migration of most of these settlers that 
led to the western story of the seniority of Manasseh. 

Whatever may have been the real history of the name 
(see $ 1}, then, at some time or other Manasseh was 

2. Relation not identified witt Ephraim, was in fa 
to Ephraim. subordinated to i. The supremacy Οἱ 

Ephraim could not be denied. It was 
held to be the effect of the laying of the right hand of 
the blind old Jacob-Israel on the head of the eponymos 
of Ephraim {Gen.4814a, J). 1, however, evidently 
felt that there was something strange about the dis- 
tinetion falling to the lot of Ephraim. His explanation 
is the quaint story told in Gen. 48: Ephraim had not 
always been first. 

1 Che., however (‘Isaiah,’ Heb. SBO7, 194), thinks that 
9 20[19]@ ὁ 19 [18] € 20[x9]c 21 [20] « ὁ ‘probably’ come ‘from 
another context,’ and that ‘Judah alone was referred to by the 
original writer [of the poem].' This would leave the date of the 
reference to Manasseh and Ephraim uncertain, for 2. 21[20]@6 
can hardly be brought into connection with 314; it would have 
to he a gloss. 

3 For a hypothetical mention see col. 2406, n, 5. 

8 Note rha: ‘Manasseh’ of Judg.127 becomes ‘Israel’ in 
Ὁ. 98, 


4 Its mention Sezzueen Ephraim and Manasseh would he 
strange. 


1. Application 
of name. 
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Original precedence is definitely ascribed to Manasselt 
by ] (Gen. 4814 and practically 18), and virtually by E 
{v. 20; followed by P, τ, 5) in the adoption story, and 
by P quite explicitly (22) in Josh. 171, perhaps to 
account for Manasseh's inheritance being òriginally 
described by P (cp 164) before that of Ephraim (v. 5}, 
not, as in our present book of Joshua, after it (171). 

Apart from these passages there is no evidence 
excepting (1) the order in which the names of the two 
tribes occur in statements made about them, and (2) 
the order in which they are dealt with when all the 
tribes are treated in succession. 

(1) In the case of passages dealing with the two tribes, 
Manasseh first is found (once) în P possibly (Josh. 10 4),1 later 
(Steuernagel) in 144 certainly. Nor need J be opposed to this.? 
The Chronicler's five passages® give no positive light on his way 
of thinking, the order (Ephraim first) being merely geugraphical. 

(Ὁ In the caso of passages treating of all the trlbes, Manacseh 
is again first in the genealogical lists of this kind in P (which 
may belong to supplementary strands: Gen, 46=Nu. 96), in 
Ps list of dividers of Palestine, and in the arrangement adopted 
bv the Chronicler in the first section of his book: Manasseh 
(τ Ch.7 14), Ephraim (©. 20);4 perhaps also in J5. All the 
other lists in P and in Chronicles give Ephraim first.6 

There may possibly have been from the first, as 
Staerk (Studien, 223) suggests, two orders in use; but 

3, Ita if those who repeated the story told by 

lsnation 1 204 implied by E saw no underlying 
exp tion. meaning, it would have been enough, as 
Winckler remarks, simply to say that Ephraim was 
the first-born. When a Vedic hymn says ‘The Brah- 
mana was his mouth, the Raganya was made his arms, 
etc.’ the explanation may explain nothing; but there 
was something to explain. in addition to what is said 
elsewhere (EPHRAIM, $ 5, i.; ΙΌΒΕΡΗ i., 8 2), some 
considerations must be offered here. 

.In favour of Jacobs' explanation as a survival of a ‘junior 
right’ from a pastoral period (EpuRAtM i., $ 5, i.) is the ad. 
vantage it has of csplaining so many other cases of the younger 
being preferred.” Ît is doubtful, however, whether the genca- 
logical system is quite old enough to have retained a custom so 
antique. Still, though the whole question of the meaning and 
origin of the ‘junior bieth-right” where it is known to have 
prevailed is difficult, the suggestion that some at least of the old 

‘ebrew genealogical relationships are due to it perhaps deserves 
more consideration than it seems to have received.8 Reference 
is made below (84, begin.) to the view of Winckler(G/2 747) that 
the two sons of Joseph, whom he regards as in some respects a 
solar character (above, col, 2582, n. 3), represent the two halves 
of the year, and that their exchange of places refers to a change 
in the mode of calculating the year that îs known to have 
accurred (Month, $ 3), This seems one of the least tempting 
mythical interpretations,® and appears to be uncalled for, as 
Winckler himself offers another explanation decidediy more 
plausible (G/ 285). 


Winckler suggests that there was much more than 
the story of Gideon-Abimelech to indicate an early 
importance of Manasseh. The fact that in one account 
the career of Saul began at Jabesh in Gilead he regards 
as one of several indications (G/2158) that Saul was 
from across the Jordan, probably a Manassite leader of 
a hand of warriors who made the chieftainship of 
Benjamin a stepping-stone to the kingship of a 


1 So MT, GL and Pesh.; but GBA gives Ephraim first. 

2 J seems to take the other side (Ephraim first); but it is 
only in appearance : in Josh. 1717 the phrase is a gloss (SL, 
@5à om.), and in De. 342 the same is probably true ; although 
the passége is old enough to be fqund in δὲ (GPAL), its plate 
in the Sam. text is taken by one quite different. 

3 1 Ch. 93 (dwellers at Jerusalem), 2 Ch. 159 (g@rim at 
Irresalem: temp. Asa), 20% (letters), 3010 (posts), 5078 (at 

'ezekiah's passover : destruction of sanctuaries). 

4 Since he has already given Benjamin, the order cannot be 
geographical, as that in Ezck. 48 may well'be in this part of it. 

5 The order, Manasseh first (vv. 27/£ and 29 in the account 
of the tribes in Judg. 1), may be due to R; and what to make 
of Jude. 5 (Ephraim [Fenjamin] Machir) is not clear, 

Nu. 15,7% (censors), 1 32 # (census), 218.2. (camp), 1022) 
(camp), 18811 (‘spies’), Josh. 215=1 Ch. 667 (Kohathite 
cities), 2121 25=1 Ch. 665 [where Ephraim is omitted] (priest 
cities), 1 Ch. 12307 (deserters to David), 1 Ch. 27 20 (David's 
tribal rulers [ndg24)). 

7 Jacobs? list (8:22, Arek. g0) is: Abraham, Isaac, Bethuel, 
Rebekah, Jacob, Rachel, Judah, Joseph, Benjamin, Ephraim, 
Moses, cic. 

8 Even Gunkel în his interesting note (Gen. 271,/) does not 
refer to it. 

9 Cp Gunkel, Gexesis, p. liv, n. 1. 
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Benjamin monarchy, which, through the expulsion of 
the Philistines, became a state of considerable dimen- 
sions (τότ 164). A forecast of this is given in the 
victory of Jephthah over Ephraim (214), which 
Winckler thinks originally made Jephthah king in 
Shechem (141), and with this he connects the story 
of Abimelech. Manasseh had thus the supremacy in 
a very real sense before it passed to Ephraim with 
Jeroboam. The theory that Saul's home was across 
the Jordan is strongly defended by Winckler. For 
Cheyne's reasons for rejecting it, and the emendations 
of the text on which his own theory partly rests, see 
SAUL. 
Naturally the name as well as the status of Manasseh 
was popularly explained. It was connected with the 
ing Verb to forget. Josephus says that the 
+ pranine name means ‘causing to forget' (Art 
OT NAME. ji. 61, $ 92, ériAmBor): Joseplrs present 
happiness made him forget his former misfortunes. 
The explanation intended by Josephus occurs in Gen. 
4151 (E), alongside of another version (1 Ὁ so Gunkel) 
which makes the thing forgotten not Joseph's trouble 
(δον [E]) but his fathers house. 


It is not very clear what is the poînt of the emphasis laid 
(41 50 [E]) on Manasseh and Ephraim being bora in the fruitful 
years Sefore the years of famine: it is doubiful whether it 
implies a special interpretation of the names— Manasseh= 
postponer (cp Arabic w252%2), Ephraim=fruitful (cp ErBrAnI, 
$1/). Sucha popular etymology would fit admirably Winckler' 
(01 274) vaythological account of Ephraim's taking the place 
of Manasseh as referring to the postponing of the new year 
from autumn to spring (see YEAR, 88 6 8); but the theory is 
precarious (sce above, $ 3). 


The real etymology of the name is unknown. The 
abnormal vocalisation (gii) of the verb expressing E's 


explanation would confirm the traditional vocalisation 
of the name if we could be sure that it is not (so Ball, 
ad loc.) accidental. Fortunately Manasseh is one of 
the few tribe names that were early used by individuals, 
and so we have seventh-century evidence of the pro- 
nunciation.® It is, however, not quite decisive. In 
Esarhaddon's list of tributary princes the name is 
Menasè (Me-na-si-e); but in that of ASur-bani-pal it is 
Minse (Mi-in-si-e), 

Noting certain other names ending in sa {n}, Sieg- 
fried in 1875* suggested that Manasseh was a compound 
mame: Men-nasa (cp @4, uorvacon), ‘Men sustulit” 
{cp Amasiah, movy). Meni, who seems to have been, 
like Gad, a god of fate (see FORTUNE, GAD, $ 1, end), 
found worshippers in Israel even in very late times (Is. 
6511, ΕΝ). If Meni has been shortened into -man in 
Ahiman, as First suggested {cp AHIMAN), it is possible 
that it might be treated similarly even at the beginning 
of a word. It is not certain, however, that the names 
ending in se support the theory. xy in ΜΕΘ may be a 
divine name like Dufara in auniom, and în senta it 
may be like Bel in danbx (Ελαβηλο). 

It would thus be possible, indeed, to regard the name 
Manasseh as one of a class by no means small, the 
class namely of names that contain two divine titles. 


1 The suggestion of G. H. B. Wright (Was /orael în Egypt? 
245) that we should connect the name with the story of a sur- 
viving remnant of Ephraim in Judg. 12.4 (ompr ‘0:55, bp being 
considered equivalent to 1), whence Manasseh) is hardly con- 
sistent with a recognition of the fact (see Moore, Bu., Now. ag 
Zec.) that the text of the passage is corrupt. (The use Steuernagel 
UWVanderung, 25) makes of the passage îs more cautious.) Nor 
is there more to be said for a connection (Wright, 4c.) with 53, 
‘standard’; whatever the story of the ‘witness'-altar in 
Josh.22 may owe its origin to (see col. 2922, n. 3), it is hardiy 
possible that a xés-standard bad anything to do with it; and 
moreover, even if we should incline to accept Stenernagel's 
acute suggestion (Zinwanderung, 06) that originally it was 
only certain Josephites that were blamed (see REUREN), ‘Manas- 
seh' does not seem to have been mentioned in the story originally. 

2 We must remember, however, the possibility that the 
pronunciation of the personal name may have reacted on the 
tradition of the tribal name. 

8 ZPT(1875)366/ Heis followed by C. Niebuhr(Gesch. Εὖ». 
Zeit., 252 [1804]. 

4 Cn names in sa see 5. A. Cook, Ex. 7 10 525... (1899). 
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Min-Se, which would be the exact Hebrew equivalent 
of Asur-bani-pal's Minsè, would in that case contain 
the two divine names Men and Sa {cp BAASHA). 

It would be natural then to conjecture that the strange name 
Nimshi cught to be Minshe (see, however, Nintsxt). Jeha, the 
founder of the third great post-Davidic northern dynasty, would 
thus be called ‘ben Minshe' a Manassite. It has been sug- 
gested elsewhere (ISSACHAR, $ 4) that there are perhaps hints of 


a recognition of a deity Sa in N. Ephraim. 1 Men, on the 
other hand, were more ai home on the east of the Jordan, the com- 

und title Mine would be symbolical of the east and the west. 
Menahem, who was probably a Gadite (ben Gadi; see GADI, 
Gap, $ 10), may have borne the name of the same deity : to 
judge from the spelling of the king's name in Tiglath-pileser's 
contemporary list of iributaries (Me-ni-hi-im-mé), Menabem 
may stand related to HAMUEL [g.v.] as JoAB to ABIEL. 


If on the other hand we are willing to follow the old 
Hebrew etymology in regarding Manasseh as a parti- 
cipial form {sce below), it will be plausible to find in it 
the name or title of a divine being honoured by 
Manassite clans. The unnamed god who vanished 
with the appearance of morning (Gen. 3224 [25]/£, JE) 
inflicted an injury in what v. 25 [26] calls ngn va! (EV, 
‘the sinew of’ the ‘hip'), In Arabia παρένα is to 
suffer, and rasé, to inflict, such an injury.  Manasseh {the 
piel participle) would thus be the name of a super- 
natural being of whom the inflicting of such an injury 
was characteristic (so Land, De Gids, Oct, 1871, ‘De 
wording van staat en godsdienst in het oude Israel,’ 
20).® Gunkel suggests that the story is connected with 
a local religious dance of a peculiar halting kind. It is 
worth noting that £262//2}, ‘walking in a loose manner, 
as though disjointed, . . . as though dragging a thing* 
is the effect of contact with gizx (Hem. p. 30, £ 4; 
compare the story in Abulf, Axx. 3202). It is not 
certain, however, who it was that was lamed. Gen. 
32262 {E, Gunkel) certainly suggests that it was Jacob's 
antagonist, and ‘Jacob’ in 7. 268 (JT? Gunkel) may 
very well be an erroneous gloss. W. M. Miiller (45. 2. 
Eur. x63,n. 1) well compares /#2d, 23725-727 (Odysseus' 
unfair wrestling). ‘That this is really the view of J 
seems to be borne out by %. 29 (1) where Jacob has 
* prevailed with gods and men.'? It would appear, 
therefore, that in the original story the epithet Manasseh 
was a fitting title of Jacob himself, which might be borne 
by his worshippers, as in the case of Gad. According 
to 1 K.1826 the N. Israelite prophets (priests?) were 
accustomed to perform certain religious dances which 
could be called limping4 (RVMS:; snpan). There may 
have been something similar east of the Jordan, where it 
is commoniy held that the wrestling scene is laid. 
Bernh. Luther, however, argues with some plausibility 
{ZATW2169 [x901]) that it really belongs to Bethel 
(Gen. 28). The question is of less importance in the 
present inquiry, since, if the story is connected with a 
real tradition of some kind, it refers to settlers on their 
way to the west, 

It is perhaps in favour of this last explanation that 
there is some evidence that the name Manasseh was 
felt to be a participle, therefore in a sense an adjective, 
and consequently capable of being used with the article. 

Manasseh occurs in the Hexateuch with the article some 


twelve times (1) and P), in each case after the construct «sr 
119,9 which occurs only thrice δ (P)7 without the article. Out- 


1 The critical analysis of the passage is still matter for dis- 
cussion. Verse 95 [96] may he wholly late. 

2 Land compares the Arabian dire. 

3 Cp Holzinger, Ger. aro; PENUEL. Of course 1 may have 
had ἃ paralle] to È's Mahanaim fragment 322 /, wliich perhaps 
originally told of a (successful?) conflict of Jacob with divine 
hosts (so Gunkel). 

4 The dancing of David (25.614) îs called ‘whirling* 
(12190), at least if the text is right (but cp DANCE, $ 414). 


5 After mom (un), on the other hand, the article is never 
inserted. 15 this due to the final n of neo? 

5 Of coursealso in Nu. 32 33 before epr 73. 

7 The ungrammatical πο πη in Josh 187 Îs no doubt 
a scribal error (probably homoioteleuton). _ Kanig's explanation 
(Zehrgeb. 22, $ 20c) itself needs explanation. Kautzsch's ex- 
planation (Οὐ ἄρρενες $ 1254, n.) is not convincing. 
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side the Hexateuch on the other hand—i.e., in Chronicles—ym 
mat (4 times) does not take the article, and it is therefore at 
least quite possible that the abnorma! 2g5x is due to misreading 
«tipa in the archaic script, which may have continued in use 
in the Torah (and Joshua ?) longer than elsewhere. This gentilic 


‘ Manassite' (8215) occurs four times, always (quite normally) 
with the article? and always of the trans-Jordan tribe. 

Reference has been made to the representation in 
Judg. 5 of a Machir (= Manasseh) settled in the high- 

lands of Ephraim and the representation 
5 Legenda of of ] according to which the Machirites 
*erossed the Jordan (?) and established 
themselves (Nu. 32 394 Δ) in Gilead, the land of the 
Amorites. See further JAIR, NoBAH. Gad and 
Reuben, however, having been described in JE (Nu, 32) 
as being assigned their homes before their kinsmen 
settled in W. Palestine (cp GAD, $ 11), it came to be 
said that Machir too received Gilead from Moses (©. 40). 
With this is connected the view of the Deuteronomic 
writers that the whole country from the Jabbok north- 
wards—the half of Gilead {Josh. 1225 1331), f.e., the 
part not given to Gad (Dt. 312), and all BASHAN, all 
the region of ARGOB, the kingdom of Oc (Dt. 313) —was 
given by Moses to Manassites (cp Di, 298 Josh. 126 138 
[6, Di. etc.] 30f 187 227; for Bashan Dt. 443 Josh. 208 
21627), who come to be called regularly ‘half the tribe 
of Manasseh.' Naturally it became necessary to asso- 
ciate these Manassites with Gad and Reuben in helping 
their kinsmen (mentioned alone in Nu. 32) to effect a 
settlement in the west 3 (Josh. 112 412 {Dy]) and in the 
obscure story of the altar {Josh. 22; see GAD, 8 11, and 
especially REUBEN), The view of P has often been 
supposed to be similar (cp Josh. 1329 143?) 

According to Steuernagel, however, È and {so now 
also Holzinger, /oskza, Ὁ. xii) P recognise only Reuben 
and Gad in the east (/osk. zo1); his view being based 
on the P parts of Nu.32 and on the genealogy (216). 
From the fact that the Manassite genealogies in Nu. 
2629 7.4 and Josh. 17: differ only în their account of 
Machir and Gilead,5 Steuernagel argues that Machir and 
Gilead are a later insertion into P which knows nothing 
of any Machir—an insertion worked in in two ways 
{217/.). . 

The confusion on this subject is perhaps past repair ; 
but we venture to make the following suggestions. It 
appears that in Josh. 17132 as it now stands the sons 
— being called ‘the rest' in opposition to Machir who 
figures as the father of Gilead—are regarded as settling 
in W. Palestine. Steuernagel reaches the same result, 
for when he cuts out the mention of Machir he cuts out 
also the words ‘the rest of‘ On the other hand it is 
just as certain that in P's list (Nu. 2634) the sons are 
assigned to the east (on Nu. 27 1 361 see below). Kuenen 
argues that Gen. 5023 {E} also held Machir to be the 
only son of Manasseh, Is it necessary, however, to 
suppose that E would have called Machir ‘father of 
Gilead'? May not the ‘sons of Machir' mean the 
‘tribe of Machir," and the ‘adoption’ (St. ZAT'H" 
61454 [1886}) be ἘΠῚ acknowledgment of the equiva- 
lence of Manasseh and Machir? {so practically Gunkel). 
The names of some of the sons certainly suggest the west, 

That is true of Abiezer, Shechem, and Hepher ; perhaps also 


of Shemida (yvpz), which may be connected in some way with 
Shamir, Shimron, Shomron ; ® reads (mostly) » for 4.6 None 


1 Ini Ch. 2721 0ccurs napo ἘΠ, 
and twice with pay ‘st 
26.32. In each case Reubeni/e precedes. 
On the possibility of some historical reminiscence underlying 
this story (Steuernagel, Zirewarderung, 94) see REVBEN. 

4 Gen, 46 20 gives no genealogy of Manasseh (ErHRAIM, ἢ 12, 
n. 1, and see below). @BAL inserts a notice agreeing with : Ch. 
714: by an Aramasan concubine Manasseh begat Machir, who 
begat Gilead. 

Machir's relation to Hepher, eto., îs in Nu. that of grand. 
father, in Josh 172 that of brother (în v. 3, however, grandfather : 
see Κας, 7%. 7 11 487). 

6 (58 reads ping in Josh: but the u may be a graphical error 
from a. In τ Ch. 718 Îshhdod may possibly represent Shemida 
{so Benzinger, ad doc.) especially if the y is not original. 
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suggests the east: Helek is unknown and so is Asriel, if indeed it 

Not an intruder, for it seems on che whole as probable as not 
that the writer of the words (17 5) ‘And there fell ten parts to 
Manasseh [. . .11 (w. 6) for the daughters of Manasseh received 
an inheritance amongst his sons ' connted the brothers carelessìy 
85 five, including Hepher. How the name Asriel might come 
into existence we see from 1 Ch. 7 14 (see ASRIEL). 

If the sons must then be assigned to the west are we 
to conclude that, as Dillmann (on Nu. 26) suggests, 
the writer who is responsible for the mention of Gilead 
had lost all hold of the geographical meaning of the 
name Gilead, or, believing that Gilead was conquered 
first, regarded the W. Manassites as offshoots of the 
E. Manassites?? It is on the whole more likely that 
the source of confusion is the word Machir, Sons were 
assigned to Machir-Manasseh (e.g., Gen. 5023, E), who 
was then mistaken for Machir-Gilead, and therefore 
called in a gloss ‘ father of Gilead' (see below, n. 3). 

It seems natural to suppose that the five daughters 
(Νὰ. 2633) are to be judged like the sons. 

27 7 does not say that Moses actually gave the daughters theîr 
inheritance, nor does 36 2, whilst in Josh, 17 46 ‘them’ not ‘us* 
shows that we are to regard the provision as having heen carried 
out by Joshua—ze., in W Palestine8 The case had to be 
mentioned in Nu 2736 because it was necessary that the legal 
decision should be attributed to Moses. The most natural ex- 
planation of the postponement of the carrying out to Josh. 17 
is that the whole story was known to belong to the west. There 
is nothing in the five names as they appear in the present text 
to suggest the east: Tirzah, Fez4-hoglah, and Ade/meholah are 
in the west ; Noah is probably, like Neah (Josh. 19 13), a corrup- 
tion of something else (Naarah on the boundary of Éphraim?9, 
and Milcah is obscure (see, however, the special articles). On 
the question who the father was, see below, $ 9. 


We must pass on to other aspects of the Manasseh 
question. On the assumption, which is universal, that 
Manasseh is a real tribe name, it is generally supposed 
that when the curtain rises the Manassites are part of 
the inhabitants of Mt. Ephraim. 

Winckler's suggestion that the Gideon-Abimelech 
story is a monument of the arrival of Manasseh from 
the east has been mentioned above (8 3). Steuernagel, 
conversely, remarks that Gideon's claim on Succoth and 
Peniel suggests that part of what he calls the Jacob-tribe 
—i.e., what afterwards became Joseph {=Ephraim, 
Benjamin, and Manassch)—may have remained E, of 
the Jordan when the others entered Palestine (Zix- 
wanderung, 64). 

Although it is also commonly supposed that Benjamin 
had already been constituted when Manasseh or Machir 
became distinet from Ephraim,4 this is by no means 
certain {see ΒΕΝΙΑΜΙΝ, $$ 1 f. 5, EPHRAIM, 8 5, ii, 
JosePH, $ 2). ‘The expansion of Joseph seems to be 
dealt with in a much discussed’ passage in Josh. 
(1714-18). The house of Joseph (sce the comm.) 
complains that the blessing of Yahwè has made it too 
iarge for a single tribal portion : it finds the highlands 
too narrow and the plain inaccessible. ’l'he answer is: 
clear the forest and force a way into the plain. At the 
same time it is admitted to be entitled to more than one 
portion. Ifthe plausible theory of Budde (7. Sa. 357). 
adopted by Kittel (Gesc&. 4/66, 1240), that the forest to 
be cleared was in Gilead® (cp EPHRAIM, $ 3), be 
adopted, it is natural to regard the spread of Machir- 
Manasseh to the E. (Nu. 3239) as a further stage of 
the same expansion which produced West Manasseh. 
Steuernagel {irwanderung, 97) finds an echo of the 
birth of Manasseh in the story of the advance of Joseph to 


1 The omitted words and the second part of 2. 6 are probably 
from another hand (Steuernagel). 

% So also E. L. Curtis, Hastings: 22 21294 and perhaps 
Driver, 8232. . 

In Nu. 36 it is heads of the fathers' houses of the family of 
the children of Gilead (v. 1) that call Zelophehad their brother 
(. 2); but in ©. 5 the speakers are called “the tribe of the sons 
of Joseph. ‘Gilead ' and ‘ Machir,' therefore, in 0. 1 are prob- 
ably not original. According to Jos. Α κέ, iv.75 Ît was the 
chief men of the tribe of Manasseh that told Moses of the death 
of Zelophehad. 

4 So Stade (ΟῚ 160), Guthe (GZ7 56), and others. 

5 Hitzig (GV/ 106) found it in 8. Ephraim, Knobel, Keil, 
and Steuemnagel (ad doc.), in the N., Ewald (G//8)2243,£) in 
the plain. 
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Dothan.! He thinks that there were probably struggles 
with the Leah tribes Issachar and Zebulun who were 
making their way from the SW. of Ephraim where they 
had at first settled (see ZEBULUN). 

Judg. 5 seems to imply that the whole of Manasseh 
was în West Palestine. When the Machirites are to be 
supposed to have crossed into Gilead of course we do 
not know. Steuernagel thinks that there was a conflict 
between (W.) Manasseh and Gad (Zixwanderung, 24, 
below) which ended in the conquest of northern Gad 
(Gilead)by the Machirites (expedition of Gideon, conquest 
of Succoth and Peniel; see, however, GIDEON) : when 
the Gileadites are called a Machirite clan they are 
thereby treated as dependent on Machir. 

The ‘Blessing of Jacob' contains at present no 
mention of Manasseh (or Ephraim), treating it as part 

of JosEPH (see, however, JosEPH i., $ 2, 

τὸ Other first small type, EPiRAIM, ὃ 5, i., second 

* paragraph), and there is ‘considerabile 

confusion in the blessings connected with the adoption 

of Joseph's sons (see Carpenter- Battersby and the 

comm.). In the ‘Blessing of Moses'on the other hand 

the last two lines of Dt. 8817 where Manasseh is 

mentioned are a gloss. Who the ‘first-born’ (MT, 

Ymd Ὑ33) referred to in the first line is, is disputed ; but 
in any case the reference is not to Manasseh. 

It is improbable that 25. 2026 tells us that David had a 
Manassite priest—-having perhaps (Winckler) carried off some 
Manassite deity to his capital. Besides the question at what 
date ‘Jairite' and ‘ Manassite” were equated (sce $ g, ii ), there 


is the question whether the reading * Jairite' is correct. In 
addition to what is snid elsewhere (IA, 3) is to be noted 


Wincklers suggestion (G/2241, n. 2) that Ja'irite has arisen 
froma variant Ja'ir for τα, The sixth and’ the seventh in the 
list of Solomon's administrative districts (τ K. 413,7) lay in the 
northern part of the trans-Jordan country. In Ps. 60 [7] 
(=108 8) Gilead and Manasseh represent the trans-Jordan district 
(Ephraimand Judah}; in802 Ephraim, Benjamin, and Manasseh 
are the representatives of the ancient northem Israel.2 There 
is nothing to he learned from the Chronicler's list of seven 
Manassites who deserted to David at Hebron {x Ch. 12 20). 
It is now time to ask whether it is possible to get 
behind the legends and other data and.arrive at any 
theory of the actual course of events. 
1. ἐεοραυῖο The centre of gravity of northern Israel 
". in historical times appears to have been 
at Shechem {EPHRAIM i., $$ 4 10), There is no hint în 
the OT of any tradition of the southern Leah tribes ever 
having been farther north than Shechem. If we are to 
connect them, as seems probable, with the Habiri of the 
Amarna letters, the settlement of the Israelites proper 
{including ‘Manasseh ') in the Ephraim highlands will 
fall later {cp NAPHTALI, $$ 1 3). They contributed, as 
we have seen, to the struggle sung of in Judg. 5. It 
seems probable that the southern ‘ Benjamite' monarchy 
of Saul was made possible by earlier achievements 
farther north. It is not possible to distinguish definitely 
Manasseh from the rest of the Ephraim highlands which 
are dealt with elsewhere (EPHRAIM, i. 3f). ‘There can 
be little doubt that there was always more or less com- 
munication with the trans-Jordan lands. The history of 
the northern portion of the trans-Jordan lands, which is 
traditionally regarded as Manassite, is very obscure. 
See GILEAD, BASHAN, ARGOB, ARAM, HAVVOTH-JAIR, 
JEFHTHAH. ‘The most obvious fact written on the face 
of the records preserved to us is the series of struggles 
with Aramzeans. If there were such, as no doubt there 
were, in the earlier days (see JACOB, LABAN), it is even 
more certain that they were frequent later (e.g., Am. 13). 
On the contributions made to the history of Israel by 
the trans-Jordanic division see Gap, $ ro. On East 


1 He combines with this the fight at the waters of Merom, 
which, following 04278 99, he places near Dothan. 

2 Either Benjamin or Manasseh must be an addition—perhaps 
Manasseh, as best accounting for the strange order (cp Judg. 
514). 

3 See above, col. 1316, n. 5. Since that was written Stewernagel 
has argued ably for this view in his very clever discussion of the 
settlement of Israel (Einmwanderwag, 115-123) On the general 
question see (besides NAPHTALI, $ 1) SIMEON: 
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Manasseh's reputation for valour see Josh. 171 1 Ch. 
58-22. According to the Chronicler the [eastern] half 
of Manasseh was transported by Tiglath-pileser (1 Ch. 
526); 2 K. 129 had said simply ‘Gilead,' on which see 
NAPHTALI, $ 3, n. In the fragment referred to below 
(next col.) we are told, if the reading is correct, that 
Geshar and Aram obtained possession of the Havvoth- 
jair (x Ch. 223) The Chronicler is strangely fond of 
introducing references to Manasseh (see col. 2919, n. 3). 

There is nothing surprising in the fact that the geo- 
graphical data as to where Manassites were settled are 
8. Ps geo-  Perpleing. Ps south border is dealt 

"i with elsewhere (EPHRAIM, $$ 5 II); 
graphical data. ne northern border is omitted (sce 
JosHua, 8 9), unless the last clause of Ὁ. 10, which has no 
grammatical subject, represents it. No list of Manassite 
cities is given (cp JosHUA, $9), only a list of those which 
might have been expected to be Manassite, but were 
not: Tappuah belonged to Ephraim, and five—viz., 
B£TH-SHEAN near the Jordan, IBLEAM, TAANACH, 
and MEGIDDO on the 5, edge of the great plain, and 
Dor! on the coast —remained in the hands of the 
Canaanites {on the text οὖν. 11 sce ASHER, $ 3). What 
the Naphoth in Issachar and Asher were we do not 
know (see NAPHTALI, $ 2). Instead of a list of 
Manassite cities we have in v. 2 a list unparalleled in the 
book of Joshua : each item is ‘the sons of—.' Some, 
however, if not all, of the names are names of towns; 
and the same is true no doubt, as Kuenen saw (74,77 
11488 [1877]), of the daughters mentioned in Ὁ. 3 
(sce col. 2923, small type). 

i. ὙΠῸ list just referred to (Josh. 1717), and theequiva- 
Jent list in Nu. 263,3 has been discussed already (col. 
τος 2922) in its bearing on the Manasseh- 
9. Genealogies. tO citi queltion, Ἂς A gene 
alogy it raises a further question. ‘The brothers among 
whom the daughters received their inheritance (mx ‘ina 
twar; Josh. 17) are nowhere mentioned. The father 
himself is named in five passages (Nu. 26=1 Ch. 7 
Nu. 27 Nu. 36 and Josh. 17); but nowhere is there any 
hint of his having any brothers. In fact, as Kuenen 
(for another object) has pointed out (7%. 711489), oniy 
if there were no such brothers could the daughters 
succeed to Hepher's inheritance. In Nu. 361, how- 
ever, it is expressly said that the five daughters married 
sons of their uncles {πηγτῦ +5). If the daughters' 
father were Hepher instead of being Hepher's son the 
difficulty would disappear. If we suppose that Nu. 
2633 originally began ‘And Hepher had no sons,' and 
that later Hepher became corrupted into Zelophehad 
(nonbi becoming innb), necessitating the gloss ‘son of 
Hepher,' we ciear up the matter and also get rid of the 
difficult name ‘Zelophehad.' Cheyne very acutely 
treats Zelophehad as ἃ corruption of a supposed Salhad 
{see SALECAH); but that assumes that we are to look 
in the Ἐς, and that view, it has been urged above ($ 5, 
mid.), is not without difficulty. . 

ii. ‘The τὸ (11} Manassite (?) names mentioned before 
(8 5) reappear for the most part, though quite differ- 
ently arranged, in what seems to be the Chronicler’s 
main Manassite genenlogy (1 Ch. 7 14-19): it comes 
between Naphtali and Ephraim, The passage seems 


to be deeply corrupt (see the separate articles). 

Abiezer is a son (not an uncle), and Mahlah a son or daughter 
{not a sister), of Milcah who is called Molecheth. Helek (called 
Likhi) and Shechem are sons (not brothers) of Shemida. Hepher 
is not mentioned, being represented by Zelophehad. Shemida 
has no brothers, two of them appearing as sons (Helek and 
Shechem) among whom is also Noah one of ‘Zelophehad's 
daughters (în Joshua), of whom two (Hoglah and Tirzah) dis 
appear, whilst two new names appear (Ahian son of Shemida, 
and Ishhod son of Moleketh), 

The source of the names in 27. 16 174 (Peresh [which ΘΒ 


1 ‘Endor’ which MT adds to the list as given in Judg. 197 
and în € (but see EnpoR) of Josh. 17 is to be omitted: see 
NAPHTALI, $ 2. 

ὃ On Gen. 46 see above, col. 1320, n. 1. 

3 In estimating the value of this datum ît must of course be 
remembered that dé is a somewhat indefinite term. 
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omits=Sheresh], Ulam [Benjamite in 8 39], Rekem fa Benjamite 
town, Josh.1827], and Bedan) cannot be conjectured. The 
same is true of the little list of seven names which some one has 
inserted, as a register of ‘half the tribe of Manasseh,' ‘who dwelt 
in the land,’ to supplement the Reuben and Gad lists. 

Since the famous JAIR [9.2], called Gileadite in 
Judg. 103, appears to be assigned in Nu. 324: to 
Manasseh, it is strange that there is no mention of him 
in the genealogies. The Chronicler has perhaps re- 
paired the omission : a fragment {1 Ch. 221-23) wedged 
into the Judah genealogy tells that a daughter of Machir 
had a grandson named Jair who had twenty-three cities 
in the land of Gilead, The closing words of ©. 23 
suggest that the fragment belongs to the obscure gene- 
alogy in 7147! Whatever be the real meaning of that 
genealogy, however, it is not quite certain that anywhere 
else, at least, Jair is correctly made to be a _Manassite. 
Dt. 314 is not a reliable passage ; but it may mean this: 
no doubt Moses had given the territory mentioned în 
the context to half the tribe of Manasseh, but (read 
arm with 65) Jair took all the region, εἴς. ‘Son of 
Manasseh' was probably appended to ‘Jair’ after 
Nu. 324: had received its present form—i.e., probably 
after the insertion of 2, 4o about Machir fhe sor of 
Manasseh. Originally ©. 41 probably resembled τ. 42 
where Nobah has no patronymic. Jair was therefore 
Gileadite rather than exactly Manassite.? 

The late passage Josh. 18 30 of course implies the later form of 
Nu. 32 41. 

Whether we may venture to infer from 1 Ch. 2 21-23 that Jair 
wasthe outcome of a fusion of Reubenite (cp Ed, Meyer, £x6ste/. 
16) families (Hezron) with Gileadite families (sister of Gilead), 
that it was settled at first somewhat 8, in Gilead (Judg. 10 5.25}, 
and afterwards moved northwards (Nu. 32 41), mingling with 
Manassites (so Steuernagel, Zinwanderwng, 25), is less certain. 
See Reusen. If Secuk, Jair's ‘ father ' (x Ch. 222), is ἃ corrup- 
tion of Argob, which Jair issaid to have conquered (Dit. 3 14), there 
may have been a theory to that effect. — . 

On the problem connected with Manasseh see in 
addition to the commentaries, the histories, and the 
dictionaries, Kuenen, 'De stam Manasse' {74.7 
11478-496 [1877]) and Stcuernagel, Die Einwarderung 
der israelitischen Stimme in Kanaan (1991), especially 
21-28. H.w. H. 


MANASSEH (ΠΡ; manaccH(c) [BNAL]). 

1. King of Judah (692-639 5.6.}, son of Hezekiah, 
and father of Amon; on his mother's name see HePn- 
ziBAH. Very little is recorded of his long and, it would 
seem, extremely prosperous reign. As we approach 
the final catastrophe, the editor feels it less important to 
communicate details, because of the reactionary character 
of the religion favoured by the latest kings. The sins 
of Manasseh, so we are assured—i.e., first, his patronage 
of heathenish cults, and next, his shedding of innocent 
blood {as a persecutor of the prophets ?)—were the true 
causes of the captivity. But how could this wickedness 
of the king be ccnsistent with the long-continued pros- 
perity which the annals appear to have recorded ? 

According to a long-assumed critical result {see 
Graf, δὲ Ar., 1859, pp. 467 2: Kue. Ord. i, 473; 
Wellh. Pro. 215 [ET 207], and cp CHRONICLES, 
$ 8 (e}), the Chronicler found a way of reconciling this 
inconsistency, which seemed to threaten his dogma of 
prompt retribution for sin, by supposing a Babylonian 
captivity of Manasseh (a sort of prophecy of the later 
captivity under Nebuchadrezzar), from which the king 
was only delivered through his repentance (2 Ch. 33 
t1-13). Schrader, however (MATO 367 £), has 
given highly plausible arguments in favour of the accuracy 
of the Chronicler, so far as his facts are concerned. (i) 
In the lists of twenty-two tributary kings of Canaan and 
the small neighbouring countries given alike by Esarhad- 
don and by Aiur-bani-pal we find the name of Mènassg 
king of Jaudu—z.e., Judah (AZ ii. 149239). (11.) When 
Samas-Sum-ukîn, king or viceroy of Babylon, rebelled 
against his royal brother {cp ASURBANIPAL, $ 7), he 
obtained the support of the kings of the very region to 


1 See col. 2361, n. 3, and especially ZELOPHEHAD. 
2 So also Cheyne (]EPHTHAR, $ 3). 
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which the tributaries on the lists belonged (18 2185; cp 
195). It îs not known whether Manasseh was more 
cautious than the rest; but we have no reason to suppose 
this. (ili.) Even if we grant that Manasseh was suspected 
of being implicated in the revolt, he would certainly have 
been summoned by Afur-bàni-pal to give an account of 
his actions, and there are inscriptions to prove that after 
the overthrow of Sama-$um-ukiîn (647 B.c.), ASur-bani- 
pal received both kings and ambassadors in Babylon. 
Knowing, as we do, much better than Graf, how the 
Chronicler generally worked—viz., by adopting and 
modifying or supplementing earlier traditional material 
—we have no sufficient reason to doubt that Manasseh 
did go to Babyion at the call of his suzerain. ‘Whether 
he was carried thither in chains, like Pharaoh Necho L, 
or whether this 15 a romantic addition to the story, we 
cannot venture to say. That the repentance of Manasseh 
was a fact, no historian could assert. The whole course 
οὗ the later history is opposed to such a view (cp ISRAEL, 
8 36; Wi AT° Unt. 122 f.; M'‘Curdy, Mist. Proph. 
Mon. 2386, who boldly corrects ‘ Babylon' in Ch. into 
* Nineveh'; Driver, in Hogarth, Author. and Archeo! 
I14-116). 

‘The vagueness of the Chronicler’s statement in 2 Ch. 88 1r may 
seem to support the idea that the narrative is an edifying fiction. 
But was the vagueness always there? One expression may lead 
us to doubt thistviz., ‘took him τοΐέξ 4ocks' (so RVW2. for 
t*nina). This expression might pass in poetry (see 2 K.1928 
Ezek.194; cp Job 40.26 [41 2)), but hardly în sober prose. Yet 
the rendering “în chains' (RV; so &, Vg., Tg.) does violence to 
usage. We must either render ‘with hooks' or emend the text. 
A parallel passage (2 K. 25 5) suggests that b‘mm may conceal 
the name οἱ a piace, and further, that the latent place.name may 
be Jericho (ἸΠΡῪ Δ; miswritten mnz=n*mma). If so, Manasseh 
fled to Jericho on the capture of Jerusalem, and was taken there. 
So, too, πὲς may perhaps be a relic of Saimpnlbl—se., ‘of 
ASur-bani-pal.' Observe that the parallel description of the 
imprisonment of Pharaoh Necho (Schr. AA 7° 371) says nothing 
of ἡ hooks.” 

2. One of the Β πε Pahath-moab in list of those with foreign 
wives (see Ezra i., $ 5, end), Ezra 10 30t (μανασεὴ [Bat])=1 Esd. 
931 (μανασσηας [ΒΑ 

3. One of the B'ne Hashum in same list, Ezra 10 351τ-τ Esd. 


33: 
4. In Judg.18 30 [MT] (μαννασση [Α]}, ancestor of Jonathan 
the Danite priest. Sce, however, JONATHAN, Moses. 


T.K.C 
MANASSES (manaccHe [BAL]}. 
1. x Esd.933= Ezra 10 30, ManASSEN ἢ. (3). 
2. Tobit 410, See Aculacharus, Toprt. 
3. Judith 82, the husband of JupITH. 
4 Mt. 110.” See MANASSER ἢ, (3). 
5. Rev. To. See MANASSEH i. 


MANASSES, PRAYER OF. See APOCRYPHA, 8 6. 

MANASSITE (020), Dt. 443 etc. See MANASSEHi, 
84, end. 

MANDRAKES, RV=s Love-APPLES (D'NI; 
MHÀ4 ManAparopoy, Gen. 3014; MANAPAFOpal 
(οἱ AD once), Gen. 80157. Cant. 713 [54] [-pec AJ) 

"The Hebrew name, 4244 im, was no doubt popularly 
associated with 4545, ‘ita, ‘love’; but its real ety- 


mology (like that of pardpay6pas) is obscure. It de- 
notes the fruit—in Cant. 7 13 [14] possibly the fowerst— 
of a plant of the same genus as the belladonna plant 
(Atropa Belladonna, L.). A Greek description of the 
mandrake will be found in Dioscorides (476); among 
its names he mentions xpeaia.! Wetzstein, who on 
gth May (1860) found the already ripe fruits growing 
profusely on a mountain in Hauràn (cp Del. Hokelied 
u. Koheleth, 439 f:), argues for the plant of the OT 
being the axtumz mandrake (Mandragora autumnalis, 
Bertol.}, rather than the spring mandrake (4. offici- 
narutn, L.), because in Palestine the spring mandrake 
would have disappeared long before the time of wheat 
harvest (ἐδ, 444). It appears, however, that 4 
autumnalis îs not a Palestinian plant at all; and the 
other species, which flowers from February to March, or 
in warm situations as early as Christmas, has, according 
to Tristram (N42 468), the time of wheat harvest as its 


1 ἐπειδὴ δοκεῖ ἡ ῥίζα φίλτρων εἶναι ποιητική. 
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general period of ripening. Tristram describes the 
blossom as ‘cup-shaped, of a rich purple colour. The 
fruit is of the size of a large plum, quite round, yellow, 
and full of soft pulp. It has a peculiar, but decidedly not 
unpleasant, smell, and a pleasant, sweet taste." Tristram 
adds that the belief still survives in Palestine that the 
fruit when eaten ensures conception. A quite distinct 
tradition is that on which rests the use of the plant as 
an aphrodisiac (see Wetzstein, /.c., and ò20, 188). Cp 
Magie, $ 2 a, and see Starr, Am. Antig. and Or. Journ., 
32259-268 (1901). 

[The connection of the story in Gen. 80 τὰ. (on the origin of 
which see IssAcnaR, ὃ 2) with heathen superstition is easily 
recognised., Like the mallow, the mandrake was potent in all 
kinds of enchantment (see Maimonides in Chwolson, Ssabier, 
2459, and the notes). The German name of the plant (Alraun; 
OHG. Alrfina) indicates the prophetic power supposed to lie 
in little images made from this root which werecherished asoracles. 
The possession of such roots was lucky (see Ducange, φῦ, * Man- 
dragora,' and Lictré).] N MW. T. T.-D. 


MANEH is given in EV once (Ezek. 45 12) for Heb. 
ΠῚ (7029, cp MENE; μνὰ [BAQ]; Vg. 4/44 or 
NA). In all other places where mdrek or uvà occurs 
(1 K.1017 Ezra 269 Neh.77xf 1 Esd. 545 1 Macc. 1424 
1518 Lk.1913 16182024 fi)? EV has ‘pound.’ See 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, KESITAH, POUND. 

In Ezek, 4512 MT is indefensible : the true form of the text is 
that in GA (so Co.). J. P. Peters (722, 1893, pp. 48 7) has 
explained the motive of the ungrammatical emendittich in MT, 
which ‘succeeds after a fashion in making Ezekiel say that sixty 
shekels=one maneh, and so harmonising what was regarded as 2 
prediction with fact.’ The cause of this early emendation is now 
plain. ‘The [true] text of Ezekiel places the maneh at fifty 
shekels, which seems to have been the old Hebrew ratio, and 
was actually retained in the silver coinage. But the maneh of 
fifty shekels gave way to the Babylonian mangh of sixty shekels.” 
The whole note in 782, Zc., is well worth reading. 

MANES (manuc [BA]), 1 Esd. 921 RV= Ezra 1021, 
MAASEIAH (g.%, li., χα). 


MANGER (barnu), Lk. 27 1216 EV ; also Lk 1815 
RVm8, EV “stall’ See CATTLE, $ gs; INN, end. 


MANI (mani [BA]), x Esd,930= Ezra 1029, BANI, 2. 


MANIUS (manioc [AV]), 2 Mace, 1134 ΕΝ, AV 
MANLIUS. 


MANLIUS, ΕΝ Μανιῦβ, TITUS {TITOC MANIOC 
[AV], so Syr. and Vg.; manAioc [22.]), the name of 
one of the ambassadors who is said to have written a 
letter to the Jews, confirming whatever concession 
Lysias had granted them (2 Macc. 1134). Four letters 
were written to the Jews, of which the last is from 
‘Quintus Memmius and Titus Manlius, ambassadors 
(πρεσβῦται) of the Romans.' There is not much doubt 
that the letter is a fabrication, as history is entirely 
ignorant of these names. Polybius (xxxi. 96), in- 
deed, mentions C. Sulpitius and 4/arius Sergius, who 
were sent to Antiochus IV, Epiphanes about 163 B.C., 
and also (xxxi. 129) Cn. Octavius, Spurius Lucretius, 
and L. Aurelius, who were sent into Syria in 162 B.C., 
in consequence of the contention for the guardianship 
of the young king Antiochus V. Eupator ; but he entirely 
ignores Ὁ, Memmius or T. Manlius. We may, there- 
fore, conclude that legates of these names were never in 
Syria. The true name of T. Manlius may be 7. 
Manîus (cp ἘΝ}, and, as there is not sufficient time for 
an embassy to have been sent to Syria between the two 
recorded by Polybius, the writer may have been thinking 
of the former, 

The letter is dated în the r48th year of the Seleucidan era 
(165 n.c.), and in that year there was a consui of the name of 
7. Manlius Torquatus, who appears to have been sent on an 
embassy to Egypt about 164 B.C., to mediate between the two 
Fiolemica, Philometor and Euergetes (Livy, 4311; Polyb. Ref. 

The employment of this Seleucidan era asa date, the absence 
of the name of the city, and especially the fact that the first in. 
tercourse of the Jews and Romans did not take place till two 
years later, when Judas heard of the fame of the Romans 


(Mace, 81, seg.), ‘all prove that the document ἐς far from 
authentic, 


1 & 87 in Bel 27 reads πίσσης μνᾶς τριάκοντα. 
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The three other letters do not merit serious attention (2 Mace. 
11 16-33; cp Wernsdorfî, De fd. Libr. Maccab., sec. ὅδ; Grimm, 
Ezxeg. Handbuch, ad loc., also MACCABEES, SECOND, $ 3). 

MANNA (O: manna;! Ex. 161531 [@PAF Man 
in this cap. except A in 350] 33 35 [composite, P and JE, 
ino SEE below, ὃ 3), Nu. 116-9 [JE], Dt. 

Ὁ Ieaning 8316 [D], Josh. Biz [P], Neh.920 Ps 

"7824; also Jn. 63149 Heb.94 Rev. 217, 
and, in some MSS, In. 8587}. The origin of the 
name is still doubtful, though Ebers's derivation from 
an Egyptian word of the same meaning (menne) is 
probable (Derek Goser, 226 £). A play on the name 
is suggested in Ex. 1615; there can be little doubt that 
in that verse jp=np, ‘what, though the use of an 


Aramaic pronominal form is peculiar.® ‘The explanation 
of Ges. and others that ît is there=Ar, mara ‘gift, 
is most unlikely (see Di. ad /oc.); the Arabic use of the 
name 2242 is almost certainly due to Hebrew. 

According to P manna was first given to the Israelites 
in the Wilderness of Sin on the rsth day of the end 

A month of the Exodus, from which point 
3 Ientifi- i continued to form their nourishment 
“during the wilderness journey. 

{i.) The indication of place and time and the 
description given of the substance itself have led 
to its identification as the exudation of a tree which is still 
common, and probably was formerly more abundant, in 
the E. of the Sinai peninsula—viz., a species of Tamarix 
gallica, L., called by Ehrenberg mannifera. Ebers 
(op. cit. 223 25), who visited the peninsula in 1871, 
journeying from N. to S. along the eastern side accord- 
ing to the recorded route of the Israelites, came upon 
these trees first in the W. Gharandel, and found them 
most plentiful in the W. Feiran and fairly plentiful 
in the W, esh-Sheikh (see SinAI). This agrees with the 
older accounts by Seetzen and Burckhardt, ‘The former, 
visiting the district on roth June 1809, found quantities 
of ‘manna,’ partly adhering to the soft twigs of the 
tamarisks, and partly fallen beneath the trees. At six 
in the morning it was of the consistency of wax; but the 
sun’s rays soon melted it, and later in the day it dis- 
appeared, being absorbed into the earth. A fresh supply 
appears each night during its season (June and July}. 
Burckhardt describes its taste as sweet like honey, 
pleasant and aromatic, and its hue as dirty yellow; 
others say that as it falls by night it is pure white. (See 
the accounts of these and other travellers collected in 
Ritter, Erd#. 14665 7). In 1823 Ehrenberg discovered 
that the flow of manna from the twigs of the tamarisk 
was due to their being punctured by a scale insect which 
is now called Gossysaria mannifera, Hardn. Doubt has 
been thrown on this view by later travellers, who found 
manna at a season when the trees no longer bore traces 
of the insect; but there can be little doubt that Ehren- 
berg's explanation of the origin of this exudation is true, 
The quantity now produced in the peninsula is small— 
according to Burckhardt only between 500 and 600 
pounds annually; but it may once have been much 
greater when the woods were thicker and more extensive, 

(ii.} Another kind of ‘manna’ said to be found in the 
desert of Sinai is that yielded by the Camel’s Thorn— 
Alkagi camelorum, Fisch.—a small spiny plant of the 
order Leguminose. The ‘manna’ used as a drug is 
derived from quite a different tree—viz., the manna ash, 
Fraxinus Ornus, L. On this and other sorts of manna, 
see Flick. and Hanb. ® 409 72, and cp ZDAMG 23275, 
35254 on Turkish and Kurdish mannas. 

(iii. ) More recently has been put forward another view 


1 @ uses the same form repeatedly in the prophets to render 
mo. 
Field (on Ex. 16 15) cites (from @F) a Gk. version μαν αὐτό 
(cp Zenner, ZAT, 1899, p. 165 /), ‘is that manna?* [Parthey 
(Wocab. Capt.-lat. 106) gives a Captic word_vaa="arbor similis 
tamarisco” (Schulte, ΖΑ, 1899, 570) Wi A0£ 5355 δι 
quoting a Palm. inscr. published by Clermont-Ganneaù. É££ 
d'Arch. Or. \x29 explains_ 70 (here ἢ pnb) to mean ambrosia, 
food of the gods (cp below, $/4).] 
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of the nature of the biblical manna which identifies it 
with lichen — viz., Zecanora esculenta, Eversm., and 
allied species. A good account is to be found in 
Kerner von Maritaun's Nat Mist. of Plants, Eng. ed. 
28107. It is met with in Arabia and many other parts 
of W. Asia, as well as in the Sahara and deserts of 
Algeria. It first forms thick wrinkled and warted crusts 
on stones, preferably on small fragments of limestone ; 
the outer colour of the crust is a grayish yellow, whilst 
on breaking it appears as white as a crushed grain of 
corn. As they get older the crusts separate from their 
substratum, and become rolled back; ultimately the 
loosened piece forms an elliptical or spherical warted 
body. Owing to their extreme lightness these pieces 
are rolled about by the wind, and are carried hither and 
thither in the air, which in dry countries is the means 
οὔ their distribution. ‘Where, on the other hand, there are 
heavy rains the pieces are washed along by the water and 
deposited in great heaps, from which ‘a single man can 
in a day collect 4-6 kilograms (about 12,000 to 20,000 
pieces, varying in size from a pea to a hazel nut), In 
the steppe region and in the high lands of south-west 
Asia, the manna lichen is used as a substitute for corn 
in years of famine—being ground in the same way and 
baked into a species of bread, ‘The so-called manna 
rains occur generally between January and March—i.e., 
during the wet season. 

The tamarisk manna consists chiefy of sugar (Flick. 
and Hanb. 415) and it is difficult to see how this could 
by itself form the sustenance of human beings for any 
lengthened period. ‘The manna-lichen, on the other 
hand, is said to be ‘ dry and insipid' (Teesdale in Science 
Gossif, 8233), and so would not answer altogether to the 
description in Ex. 1631 [P]; but the comparison of its 
taste to that of honey is wanting in JE (Νὰ. 116-9). It 
is conceivable, however, that both these substances may 
have been known and occasionally used as food by the 
Israelites. 

The passages relating to the gift of the manna are 
Ex. 16 and Nu. 1}6-9. The latter belongs to a chapter 
which is certainly pre-exilic, and of which 
of the wu. 4-15 are, with some confidence, to be 

tivog, 2Scribed largely to 7. Ex. 16, ‘one of 

DarrativeB. he most perplexing battle - grounds of 

criticism,' consists of a few old fragments (4 154 160 19- 
21 35), the rest being P and Rp.l 

The fact that the manna was given to assuage the hunger of 
the people, whereas the presence of food in the form of cattle is 
expressìy mentioned in Ex. 17 3.19 13 24 5 326 34 3 might help us 
to ascertain the source of these fragments were it not that critics 
are not unanimous respecting them.? 

The wilderness of Sin was the scene of the first 
appearance of the manna, according to P (8. 2 above). 
Where the older narrative placed it does not at first 
sight appear; at all events it comes immediately before 
the smiting of the rock at Massah and Meribah. In 
the article MASSAH AND MERIBAH (g.2.) the view 
has been taken that these names were originally distinct, 
and since we find that in Nu. 116-9 the account of 
the manna is wedged in between the events at 
Taberah (3-3), and Kibroth- hattaavah {31-35),? and 
that in Dt, 922 Massah is placed between these two 
names, it seems probable that in the older narrative 
in Ex. 16, the giving of the manna was located in 
Massah ; cp the punning allusion to the name in Ex. 
164 (‘that I may prove them,” imi&).* It is noteworthy 


that another tradition in Ex. 1774 (gloss), Dt 616, 


8, Criticism 


1 So, following Bacon, Trifle Trad. of the Ezod. 80-87, 
Addis, Doe. Hex, 2246, n. 1. Otherwise Dr,, and the Oxf ει; 
cp also Exonus, $ 2, and the tables to Holz. Zin4 

2 Dr. (cp also Kue., Co.)ascribes all to E. But 34 315 ascribed 
to JE by Kue., and to J ὃν Co., and the 027 Hex. Di., We., 
Bacon, on the other hand, find both J and È varyingly in these 
passages. 

3 The election of the elders (ων. 16-17) belongs to a later phase 
of E (see ELvap AND MEDAD) and may be safely passed over. 

4 Cp also Ps. 7818; ‘they tempted* (101) God by asking for 
food. ᾿ 
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associates the name not with the ‘ proving' of Israel by 
Yahwè, but with the ‘ tempting' of Yahwé by Israel (sce 
Bacon, /c., also MASSAH AND MERIBAH}. 

Mannais called ‘heavenly corn,’ and ‘bread of the mighty' (7 
vendi, and ΡΝ pod, Ps. 78.24 £), ‘heavenly bread (Ὁ, Ps. 


. 105 40), cp 4 Esd. 119 (Janis angelorust, 
4. Mystical —Wisd. 1620 (ἀγγέλων τροφή), 19216 (ἀμ- 


interprebations. βροσία τροφή), and τ Cor. 103 (πνευμα- 
τικὸν βρῶμα), phrases which bring us into 
touch with Jewish beliefs (cp Bawewzdbar r. 10, and see above, 
1, n. 2) With Wisd. 16208, ‘bread . . . agreeing to every 
taste," agrees the Rabbinical legend that the manna adapted 
itself to every one's taste ; to him who preferred figs its taste was 
like a fig, etc. (cp Eisenmenger, Entdec4t.Judenth. 1435). See 
also Sid. 7 149 (cp Rev. ἢ 17), Aoc. Bar. ὃ 98, Taylor, Sayings ef 
the Fathers®, 178f. N. M.,8r/; 5.4. οὕ, 8 3.1 
MANOAH (MI, $ 74; ‘rest’ or from MD, ‘to 
present a gift.‘ manwe [BAL]; Jos. mandoyHC), the 
father of Samson, of Zorah (g.%.), ‘oftheclan (see DAN) 
of the Danites' (Judg. 13237 1631). See JupbGES 
[Book], $ 11, THEOPHANY. Manoah is obviously 
the legendary eponym of the MANAHATHITES of Judah 
{or Dan); hence his burying-place can be also that of 
Samson (Judg. 1631). The story in which Manoah plays 
a part should be compared with the parallel narrative in 
Judg. 61-24 (GipEoN}, which is usually assigned to the 
same author. ‘The story is that first Manoah's wife, and 
then Manoah himself as well, were visited by a messen- 
ger of Yahwè, who was sent to announce the birth of a 
son, and to give directions respecting his bringing up. 
It was this son (Samson) who should deliver Israel from 
the Philistines. 


On the ‘ misleading* editorial alteration in Judg. 14 5466 see 
Moore's Commentary. Cp Samson. 


MANOCHO (manoy [BAL], Josh. 1559 @. See 
MANAHATH, 3. 


MANSLAYER (MY, Nu. 85612; anApoponoc, 
x Ti. 19). See GoeL. 


MANTELET (30), Nah. 25, RV. See SIEGE. 


MANTLE. In addition towhat has been said generally 
in the article DRESS on the clothing of the Israelites 
a few supplementary remarks are necessary here on the 
mantle in particutar. Under this heading are included 
not only the words so rendered (sometimes incorrectly) 
by the EV, but also and more especially, those Hebrew 
terms which appear to denote any outer garment, cloak, or 
wrapper. It will be prudent for the present to keep the 
archeeological evidence—the sculptures of Assyria and 
Egypt, and Muhammadan usage-—quite distinct from 
the very insufficient evidence afforded by the OT alone. 

One of the difficulties associated with a discussion of 
the kinds of outer-garment worn by the Israelites is the 

question whether it was worn over the 
1. Archmology. lcin-cloth, or skirt (see GIRDLE) alone, 
or over the tunic alone, or over both. ‘The Roman 
foga was apparently worn at first over the loin-cloth or 
subligaculum only, and the same, probably, was frequently 
the case with the Israelite! mantle. On the other hand, 
the first caliph Abu Bekr, distinguished for his simplicity 
of dress, is once described as wearing the iazz/e (cp 
simlak, $ 2 [1], below} and ‘a52’a—the latter a striped 
and ornamented mantle with short sleeves; and his 
successor Omar, equally simple în his tastes, wore a 
woollen γηόδα (a garment reaching to the knees, sewn 
down the front with the exception of the extreme top 
and bottom) and the ‘edd’a. Here we have to do 
with ταπὶς and mantle, No mention is made of a 
primary garment corresponding with loin- or waist- 
cloth. © Finally, Mubammad himself wore 427275 (tunic),® 
sérbal (trousers), and above both a ῥμόδα bordered with 
silk. Among Arabian* outer garments of a finer sort 


1 The priests, however, according to Jos. Ant. iii. 71-4 wear 
breeches (pig), tunic (mins), an outer girdle, and a turban. 
To these the high-priest adds the mantle. 

2 Etymologically the same as our word chemise. 

3 See generally Dozy, Dict. détaillé dinoms dvttements 
chez les ‘Arabes (Amsterdam, 1845), H. Almkvist in the Sth 
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are the αδαγα, specifically a striped and spotted 
garment, and the ὀμγιά, often simply an oblong dark 
piece of thick woollen cloth, or plain with dark stripes 
close together (called w25ayya4). ‘The poorest and 
meanest of garbs is the Zisa, the mark of a poor man, 
an oblong cloth, sometimes cut and sewn. 

©On the Egyptian outer garment see EGYPT, ὶ 30. 
Its use was established by the eighteenth dynasty, though 
priests still retained the primitive tunic or skirt. The 
upper garment was a short shirt sometimes with a left 
sleeve and a slit for the right arm. Gala dresses were 
of course common, and it is worth noticing that men's 
garments were usually more ornamented than the 
women's, whose earliest clothing consisted of a simple 
foldless garment reaching from below the breasts to the 
ancles. 

In the regions of Assyria and Babylonia, on the other 
hand, so far as can be judged from the sculptures, the 
ordinary dress is a tunic from neck to knee, with short 
sleeves down to above the elbow. Very frequently the 
outer garment reaches only from the waist, and is elabor- 
ately ornamented,! A girdle encircles the waist, and 
not uncommonly the skirt is so draped as to fall below 
the ancle of the right foot, whilst the whole of the left 
from just above the knee-cap downwards is bare. 

The upper part of the body is often bare, save only 
for various kinds of ornamented bands, etc. Occasion- 
ally, however, the garment seems to be thrown over the 
left shoulder {leaving the right arm bare). Most striking 
is the mantle sculptured upon the royal statue in the 
Louvre (see Perrot and Chipiez, A4rf ἐπι Ass. 2, pl. 6). 

Turning finally to representations of the inhabitants 
of Palestine and their nearer neighbours, we note the 
over-garment with cape worn by the princes of Lebanon 
{see above, col. 1225, fig. 5). The Asiatics depicted 
above, col. 1221 Λ, fig. 3, wear the garment wound 
round their bodies. Jehu's tribute-bearers? show a 
mantle with ornamented borders, and short sleeves, and 
Jehu himself* is clad more simply in a long garment, 
fringed round the bottom. The artist represents the 
people of Lachish quite differently. They wear a long 
shirt or mantle, which seems to have a slit for the right 
arm.4 The people of Tyre and Sidon in Shalmaneser's 
inscription are dressed only with a skirt, whilst ASur- 
bani-pal’s Arabians fight in a waist-cloth.  Noteworthy 
is the rich clothing of the N. Arabian'Amu women 
depicted on a Beni-Hasan tomb. It reaches from 
neck to ancle, and the right arm.is left bare. The men 
on the other hand have simply a skirt, apparently of 
skin. 

Leaving to the article TUNIC what may have to be re- 
marked upon the under-garment of the Israelites, we 
proceed now to a discussion of the Hebrew 
terms which fall to be considered 

1. προ (Gimlik ; less frequently Πρ δ, salma; ὅδ, ἔματισ- 
μός, ἱμάτιον [=Rom. fa/lium]), the garment of both sexes (of 
women in Ex. 322 Dt. 2217 Ru, 33 Caot. 411), though, as Dt. 
225 implies, there was a difference between them; probably the 
woman's was longer and perhaps characterised by some colour. 
ing. It was something more than a mere tunic. Ruth (33) 
puts one on before going out-of-doors, and a man could dispense 
with it, at all events, în the day-time (Ex. 2226 / Dt, 24 13). 
Its folds (42£, lit. “bosom,’ Ex. 46, Prov. 6 27) were adapted for 
bearing loads or for wrapping round an object (Judg. 825 Éx.1234 
1 S.2170 Prov. 304; cp déged 2 K.4 39),8 and we may assume, 
therefore, that it was primarily nothing more than a rectanguiar 
piece of cloth. The sim/24, accordingly, would correspond 
with the Roman zoge, or better still, the /0//7%z7. On the 


other hand, the term is sometimes used apparently of clothing 
in general (cp Job931 Cant. 411)—e.g., οἵ prophet (1 K. 1129/; 


2. Terms. 


Orient. Congr. (Stockholm and Christiania, î.1303.Z, 315 # 
[Leyden, 1891]), and L. Bauer, ZD//1” 24 32-38 (1901). 
Fora specimen see Perrot and Chipiez, Art. in Ass. 2.153, 


ἤξ. 75. . 

Ὁ Cp fig. in Moore, SZ07 " Judges,' 58. 

3 Cp Ball, Light from the Fast, 166. 

4 Cp Ball, 192, where, however, this slit does not appear. 

5 Cp Ball, 74, WMM ds. x. Zur. 296. 

6 In Ezra 9.35, déged and w:e7/ (see no. 6) are named together. 
Since the γε was certainly a mantle (see no. 6), Séged may 
perhaps be used of the inner garment. 
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on his usual garb see below 5), and of a warrior (Is. 9 5 [4}), who, 
we may be sure, would hardly go into battle clad in a long 
fiowing garb. Another, probably similar, outer garment was the 

2. DI, Aesetà (cp Ar. isa, $ 1 above), used generally (see 
Dress, 8 1 [4}}, but also specifically Ex. 2226, and De, 2212, 
where the appending of FrinGES [9.2.] is commanded. 

3. NMIBDO, 22/5Adhath, Ruth815 (AVm&. ‘sheet, or apron,' 
περίζωμα; 1s.322: but cp 6), a large wrapper, which could be 
gathered up for bearing loads. It is possible that this word is 
to be read in Ezek. 1318 21, instead of NîN (EV wrongly 
“kerchiefs '), on which see DRESS, col. 1141. 

4. ]'9D, sédin (cp Ass. sudinntà), probably a rectangular piece 
of fine linen cloth; cp Judg, 2412 Δ, where AV ‘sheets’ (mg. 
“shirt,” RV ‘garments'). The séd» wasan article of domestic 
manufacture (Prov. 31 24), worn also by women (Is. 323). In 
Mish. Heb. it is used of a curtain, wrapper, or shroud, Levy, 
Chkaid, WB, s.w., cites Men. 4: a where the sddin is styled'a 
summer garment, the ΚΟ ΠῚ on the other hand, being used in 
winter. Ît has, probably, no connection with σινδών which 
in τ Macc.1064 Îs used of Jonathan's regal garment (G4, but 
xv πορφύραν, cp Syr.), and in NT of a garment worn next the 
skin ΠΛῊΝ 14 ΣΝ, or of a shroud (Mt. 27 59, cp Herod. 3 86). 

5. NTIR, addéreth (lit. ‘glory’? or cp Ass. adre ‘purple,’ 
Muss-Arnolt, 224), denotes a garment of the richest as well as 
of the simplest description On the one hand, it was the dis- 
tinctive garb of the prophet (1 K. 1913 19 2K.28 13, μηλωτή) τ 
it was of hair (cp νῷ “ν Zech. 18 4 and Spw Spa pw 2 K.10)î 
On the other hand, the ad4ée#4 was worn hy kings (Jon. 86, 
EV ‘robe’ στολή), ind one was fonnd and coveted by Achan în 
the spoil of Jericho (Jos. 721). If the reading in Josh. T2r is 
correct, the ‘best mantles came from Babylonia. Possibly we 
should read IWW for "PIY (see, however, SHinAR). 

6. By, me'iZ(deriv. uncert., see BDB), an outer garment worn 
by men of high degree (15.184 245 12[4 11] Job1 20), also by 
Samuel (x S. 15 27 28 14 cp 2 19), and Ezra (Ezra 935). It had 
fiowing ends(1 5. 15 27, etc., ξηρά, see FrInGES). În2S. 18 18, 
where the 7r/would seem to have been worn by females, the textis 
corrupt (read Dbiyr, see the Comm.), and in 1 Ch. 1527 (090 
pr3) where David is said to have wom ἦν before the ark, the 
il 25.614 (1 533) warns us against accepting the MT too 
readily. 

The 246452 (or γε, of the Ephod) is a recognised term for the 
high-priest's extra garment worn upon special occasions. The 
descriptions (Ex. 2831 25, 3922 δὴ, Jos. Art.iii.7 4, 8/57, cp 
Ecclus. 457-9 [Heb.]) πίακε it a Jong seamless garment of blue 
(ban, ὑάκινθος (Jos.]), with an open bordered neck. At the 
foot were bells and pomegranates arranged alternately. 8566 
further ErHoD, $ 3. 

7. The precise meaning of ΓΙ ΣΟΠΌ, mal4/4504% (pl. only), of 
high priest (Zech. 3.4) and of females (15. 8 25) is uncertain. EV 
understands some change of garments, removed or taken off (cp 
#/halas, Di. 259 Is. 202) in ordinary life. According to Orelli 
they were ‘state dresses which the wearer “ takes off” and places 
on some honoured guest.’ With this agrees the specific meaning 
of ῥἄπεαλ (28.221 Judg.1419), and the analogy of the Ar. 
dil'a3 (/pull of). 
© Another term usually taken to mean some change of garments 
ist 

8. nada, 46444444 Gudg.1419; with mbii Gen. 4522, 
with pm Judg. 14125, 2K.55 22/5); cp 9. Such changes 
were necessary for purification (Gen. 352), after a period of 
mourning (2 5. 13 20), or more especially as honorific gifts. In 
ancient Arabian custom the gift should consist of the donor's 
own personal clothing, though naturally in course of time 
supplies were kept for the purpose. Such gifts are still con- 
sidered an honour—a scarlet cloak, în particular, being held 
particularly flattering.5 

9. Suns, perhieal (Is. 824, EV ‘stomacher,’ χιτὼν μεσοπόρ- 
upos), usually interpreted ‘mantle,’ is obscure. This foreign 
looking word resembles the Tg. ginb,‘over-garment,' with which, 
indeed, Levy (Ολ δα. 78) actually connects it ; Che. (Cri4. 815.) 
would read, Γῆ» (N and 1 confounded). 


το, NIDEYD, ma'àfaphoti, Is.322 (EV ‘mantles’), cp Ar. 
itaf and τοῦ ἡ) a long-sleeved robe. 


So in Syr. we should probably distinguish the rare native 
word sédinà from the foreign seddond. 

2 Lateran ascetic's garb. The founder of the Jacobite church 
in Asia, Jacob bar Theophilus, was surnamed Burd‘ana because 
his dress consisted of a darda ‘#44 or coarse horse-cloth (Wright, 
Syriac Lit. 85). 

3 A connection with p'wbn ‘loins'—as though primarily a loin- 
cloth—seems out of the question. 

4 4/to pass away or change (of garments, Gen, 352 Ps. 10227 
[26]. , Note, however, Ass. Jalisw ‘be clothed,’ gallupte 
*covering, trappings' (cp Iron, $ 2). 

5 Doughty, Ar. Des. 141 348 2.20 35 55 310 351. According 
to Doughty (8 19) an outfit consists of a tunic, a coarse worsted 
cloth, and a kerchief for the head. 
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11. TT, stdid, Cant. 57 15.323, EV "νεῖ!" is appropriate, 
though primarily it is, probably, a wide loose mantle. Tg. on 
Gen. 2465 uses gT9 τὸ render τὶ 

12. ἤν», sd'isk, Gen. 246; 
article of clothing (EV ‘veil 
properly some square garment. 

13 , fakrik, Esth.815 AV 'garment' RV preferably 
‘robe,’ in MH a shroud. 

14 5305, sardal, probably correctly rendered ‘mantie’ by 
AVmg. in Dan.B21 (AV ‘coats,’ ΕΥ̓͂ ‘hosen ); see BREECHES. 
In MH it denotes some garment reaching from the neck down: 
words.l 

15. ΚΟΞῚ, ξαγόεία, Dan. 3 21, for which RV has ‘mantles,’ is 
more likely ‘hats’ (AV) or ‘turbans’ (AVing.), the supposed 
denom, 1Ch. 1527 (51055, as though ‘wrapped in a mantle') 
being insecure (|| 2 8, 614 9150); see 7. ΠΑ, 26310, and cp 
Tursan. 

‘Some of the common classical mantles are referred to in the 
Apoc. and NT :— 

16, στολή, ΜΚ. 16 5 (common also in MH in the form pbayt; 
cp. Tg. for Προ Gen. 4522). Both στολή and Lat. sto/e 
primarily had a genera! meaning ; on the specific use of s/0/2 to 
designate the garb of the Roman matron, see Dicf. Class. 
Ant, τιν, 

17. ἱμάτιον (=Rom. pallixm), Mt.920, etc., distinguished 
from the χιτών (tunic) in Mt. 5 40 Lk. 629 Acts9 30. 

18. ποδήρης, Rev. 113, EV ‘garment,one reaching down to 
the feet. 

19. περιβόλαιον, Heb, 112 (AV *vesture' ΕΥ̓͂ ‘mantle’), a 
wrapper or cover. 

20. χλαμύς, Mt, 2728 31, a military mantle (Rom. pe/uda- 
muentum), fastened by a buckle on tie right shoulder so as to 
bang in a curve across the body. Cp 2 Macc. 1235 AV “coat,” 
ἊΨ ‘cloke.” 

21. φελόνης, 2 Tim, 413 (ΤΊ, ΝῊ ; prop. pauwsAns=fex4/2), 
worn on journeys. [τ was a long sleeveless mantle of durable 
cloth. Sometimes, but wrongly, taken to be a receptacle (esp. 
of books, cp Syr.). I A.—S. A. C. 


MAOCH (*TìV9), τ S. 272. See MAACAH, 4. 


MAON (179; macon [AL], maan[B]: but in Josh, 
1555 Macop [B], in x S. 2324 25: H epHMoc Η 
ἐπήκοος [L]), a town in the hill-country of Judah 
(Josh. 1555), interesting from its twofold connection with 
the story of David (τ 5. 2324 2ὅτ [if in Ὁ, 3 we read 
‘Maon' for ‘Paran' with 63; but see PARAN]). As 
Robinson has shown, it is the modern 7421 Ma'în, 
which is about τὸ m. SSE. from Hebron, and 2 m. S. 
from the ruins of e/-Aurmu/. Eastward of the ridge on 
which it stands is an extensive steppe, called in 1 8. 2324 
and perhaps (but see PARAN) 251 [655], ‘the wil- 
derness of Maon.' The greater part of this district 
is waste pasture-land, rough rocks with that dry 
vegetation on which goats and even sheep seem to thrive 
— though a little corn and maize is grown in the valleys 
{Conder, PEFO, 1875, cp p. 46). It slopes towards the 
Dead Sea. Cp the MAON of Chronicles. 

Genealogically, Maon {μεων [B]) is represented as a 
descendant of Hebron through Rekem (#.e., Jerahmeel?) 
and Shammai, and as the ‘father' or founder of Beth- 
zur (τ Ch. 245). 

In Gen. 1013 (if for psp, Anamim, we should read DID, 
Meonim) the clan of Maon is represented as a son of pan 
Misrim, not Misraim), See Mizrars. Observe that, according 
to this view, Maon and Carmel (see Lun, Lupim, r) are grouped, 
ns in Josh. 15 ss. τι Κι΄. 

MAON (N09; Mmadiam [BAL], yanaan [Symm.]; 
cHan4an [Vg.]; ‘Ammon’ Pesh.), EV {rather 
boldly] Maonites, a people mentioned in Judg. 1012 
in conjunction with the Zidonians and Amalekites as 
early oppressors of Israel. Tradition is silent else- 
where as to Maonite oppressors, and some critics (in- 
cluding Be., Gr., Kau., Buhl, and [S807, but not 
Comm.) Moore) would therefore adopt @84L's reading 
* Midian.' To this course, however, there: 

(1) It would be strange that the familiar ‘ Mii 
corrupted into the unfamiliar ‘ Maon.' (2) The‘ Zidonians'and 
* Amalek' are only less troublesome than ‘ Maon” in this context; 
the text needs to be more thoroughly criticised, The list of 
names in φῦ. 11 ΚΑ is probably parily made up of corrupt 
doublets. The Zidonians, Amalekites, and Maonites of τ. 12 


It is also used as a woman's 
but etymologically it means 


1 See/. Pil 26307. 
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correspond to the Misrim, the Amorites, and the ben Ammon 
of v. 11. The true text appears to the present writer to be, 
* Did not the Misrites and the Jerahmeclites oppress you, and 
when ye cried unto me, I saved you,’ etc. pyp isa conjectural 
emendation of, or a scribe's error for ppy Ammon); pop, as in 
some other passages, is a corruption of ρου (Amalek), and phov 
is an early popular distortion of Sxemy (Jerahmeel). ing 
is also miswritten for ΝΟ (Jerahmeelite); ΠΝ is an 
error (cp pv in 1 K. 170, Joel 84 for NSD, Missur = Misrim 
for pin). Cp Miztam. 

The result, if it be accepted, is highly important, and must be 
taken in connection with Judg. 106, where, for ‘Aram, Zidon, 
Moab, Ammon, Philistines errors due to an age which had 
forgotten early history—we should certainly read ‘Jerahmeel, 
Missur (twice), Amalek (= Jerahmeel), and Zarephathites.'. Cp 

ERAHMEEL, ZAREPHATH. It is an anticipation of the ‘sin of 
JEtAeE which consisted in falling back on Misrite religion. 
Cp Mosrs, $ 11(a). For a-different view, proposed by Hommel, 
see MeunIM. T.K.C 


MARA (N79, ‘bitter ’), Ruth 120. See NAOMI. 


MARAH (N99; in Ex. 152345 meppa [BAFL]; 
in 2. 23€ πικριὰ [BAFL]; in Nu. 888} TTIKPIAI 
[BAFL]; 444), the name of a well of brackish water, 
mentioned in connection with the wilderness of Shur or 
(see SHur} Beer-sheba. Cp ExoDUs i, MAssAH AND 
MERIBAH, WANDERINGS, 

There is no need to trouble about identifications. Later 
writers fancied a locality for the wellof Marah ; but really Marah 
belongs to the realm of the imagination. We are familiar with 
a localisation (in the Negeb?) of the land that flows with milk 
and honey (see Howev). Wi. (Gesck. 3 93, n. 3) has recently 
illustrated this by the mythic lake (pseudo-Callisthenes, 2.42), 
with waters as sweet as honey, beside which Alexander the 
Great encamped, and corresponding to which is mentioned a 
river with waters too bitter to drink (12.8 17). ‘ After some had 
died, weeping and wailing arose beyond measure’ (cp Ex, 15 24). 
See also the Syriac Mist. 0/ Alexander (Budg®), pp. g6/ Cp 
also the πικρὸν ὕδωρ (the Hellespont), introduced by Herodotus 
into the story of Xerxes (Herod. 735; Mucke, V’om Zuphrat 
zum T'iber, 90 94), and see SALT SkA. τ Κα. 


MARALAH {ΠΌΡγΔῚ Mmapara [17], a place on the 
SW. border of Zebulun, and apparently E. of Jokneam, 
Josh. 1911t (MmapareXAa [BI], mapiAa [A]). 

The reality of the name is, however, very doubtful. The 
Pasek (vertical line) before M@°9 warns us to suspect the text. 


nbynm) very possibly comes from NbYI MB: where npr is of course 
a mere dittogram. 180, Maralah passes out of existence. 
T.K,C. 


MARANATHA, in ΕΝ Maran Atha (Mapan ada. 
Ti. [DeL, ete.], WH ; as one word [M, etc.]; Mapan- 
na@a [FG**], maramatizzA [vet. Lat.; Vg.]; τάκ: 
THANA [7]; Ν ADVENTU DOMINI [g; cp th. vers.]), 
an Aramaie expression used in 1 Cor. 1622}. 

Although it has been proposed to regard the expres- 
sion as a single word,1 there can be little doubt that it 
represents two, and the only question is where to make 
the division, and how to explain the component parts. 
Most scholars, however (e.g., Dalman, Graz. 120, n. 2; 
Néld, GGA, 1884, p. 1023; Kau. în Siegfr. ZIW7%., 
1885, 128; N. Schmidt, /22, 1894, 557, etc.) have 
accepted the explanation propounded in 1884 by Bickell 
{(ZATA., 1884, p. 403, n. 3), that it means ‘our Lord, 
come,’ and the restoration, proposed in the same year 
by Halévy (££/ 99), Wellhausen {Néld. Zc.), ‘and 
Duval (AZ, 1884, p. 143), οἵ kn NI, πιάσαν hd, as 
the original form,? though Schmidt ‘argues strongly for 


1 For example, by Bullinger. 

? For the philological evidence see Dalman (0g. cit. $74,1£). 
The form adopted in RV is that rendered by the Church Fathers 
(Chrys., Theod., etc.), ὃ κύριος ἡμῶν ἦλθεν, etc. (cpglosson Codex 
Coislin, è κ. παραγέγονεν) ‘our Lord is come’ (cp Arab. vers. 
*Maràn athàz.e., “the Lord is already come”), and it is ap: 
parently a feeling that this does not fit well into the context that 
has led to the substitution, so often found in later commentators 
(but also already, e.g., in Euseb. 0.512 195 65), and reproduced on 
RVmg., of a present-future for the past tense, For an account 
of other (not very plausible) hypotheses, and a careful exegetical 
discussion of the passage in 1 Cor., see Klo.'s essay in his 
Probleme im Aposteltexie (1883), pp. 220-246. His own theory, 
that Maran atha means ‘our Lord is the sign’ and was a formula 
used in connection with the fraternal kiss (2. 20), is very in 
genious, but does not carry conviction. See also Schmidt, Ze. 
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ἘΠΕ}, σπᾶγαπ etka. Rev. 2220 makes it likely that 
some such formula (verb în the imperative) was in use 
in early times, and the Aramaic expression itself is found 
in the Dideché (106), where the invitation to approach 
the Lord's table runs thus : εἴ τις ἅγιός ἐστιν, ἐρχέσθω" 
εἴ τις οὐκ ἔστι, μετανοείτω" μαραναθά. ἀμήν. 

On the suggested possibility of a similar formula having been 
in use among Jews, see 70 Δ΄, Oct. 1896, p. 18.£, and for a dis- 
cussion of the whole question, cp N. Schmidt, /BL, 1894, pp. 5ο- 
60. See, further, under BAN, $ 3, EXxCOMMUNICATION, $ 2, 
1 Ἡ Thayer, in Hastings 26 3 241-243, deals at some lengih 
with the history of interpretation. H. W. H. 


MARBLE. In three passages in the OT the EV 
suggests that in their architecture the Hebrews were 
acquainted with the use of marble of different colours 
(τ Ch. 292 Cant. 515 Esth. 16). The mention of marble 
in these late books need not surprise us: but the 
references being so few, and the passages in which they 
occur bearing traces of corruption, the question is in- 
volved in great obscurity. 

In 1 Ch. 29 2, where the allusion îs supposed to be to stones of 
white marble (AV; RV ‘marble stones’; MT v*p-198), the 
word translated ‘white marble” is probably misplaced.* 

Again, in Cant. 515, the author, infiuenced by his character- 
istic fondness for trees (see CANTICLES,$ 15), probably compares 
the legs of the bridegroom to ‘pillars of acacia ‘2 rather than to 
‘pillars of white marble” (vg *Ttap). 

Finally, in Esth. 16, if with EV we are to follow MT, three 
other species ofmarble (besides the supposed ‘white marble,’ wg) 
are mentioned. The versions, however, point to a different text. 
Following these we should perhaps read 


mrona ΠΕΣΤῸΨ non 2ΠῚ mob ge “nomi 
rinbb nopua vg cine 
‘and pillarsof acacia, couches of gold and silver upon a pavement 
of alabaster and mother-of-pearl-like stone, and screens of fine 
line în che form of shieldis (or * round about) ὃ 

According to this view of the text, only two species of stone 
were used for the pavement (see PAVEMENT, $ 1) on which the 
couches of sitverand gold rested inthe improvised banquet-room of 
Ahasuerus (Esth. 16). Of these stones, one, dar (19), would 
seem to have possessed the brilliance of ‘mother-of-pearl’ since 
the same word (du27, dirrat) in Arabic and Persian ‘means 
‘pearl,’ or even *mother-of-pearl' itself. For în spite of the 
fact that pearls were used by the ancients în decorating the 
walls of apartments in royal palaces, we have no warrant for as 
suming theîr use in the case of pavements. We must, therefore, 
with Kautzsch (#5), Wildeboer (44/0), and the Variorum Bible 
suppose the word τὸ mean in this passage ‘mother-of-pearl-like 
stone.’ 4 The other stone, ὀάῥαξ (923), was probably, as Ges. 
Buhi (comparing Ar. 4a%w?) and Kautzsch (#5) suggest, 
‘alabaster,” 

Even now the two words (TIENI) are perhaps to be taken 
closely together, and are really only meant to suggest one species 
of stone, the A/adastrites of Pliny (AN 8678). ἃ kind of 
alabaster with the gloss of mother.of-pear1.5 Lt was found, ac- 
cordìng to Pliny, in the neighbourhood of Damascus. 

M. A.C. 


1 For δὴ (Syr. s#44) Ges.-Buhl, cp Assyr. SaSu; but, ac- 
cording to Del., the Assyrian word is of doubtfal meaning. 
stop ia probably cut of place and should be read after 
VU (for dd), 3x1 being corrupt for "MA, Translate: ‘and 
weavers [or ‘woven work] of fine linen and chequered work în 
abundance' (cp Ex. 2832 2K. 237) See, however, PRECIOUS 
STONES. 

2 Read M99 "ἬΘΡ, the word πιρυῦ being a more likely parallel 


to D°TIR. See also below on Esth. 16. 
8 The words Mpa... ΕΟ (cp Ezek. 27 7) dropped cut 
of the text or were illegible, and w# and ὙἹ were transposed. 


134 is suggested by the Syriac. The additional phrase 
appears in ® as καὶ στρωμναὶ διαφανεῖς ποικίλως διηνθεσμέναι 
κύκλῳ ῥόδα meragpeva—where κύκλῳ should be read with what 
precedes, ῥόδα πεπασμένα being a gloss on mppoa. An addition 
of the kind proposed above is also presupposed by Vulg., Syr., 
and T'arg. (ed. Lagarde). 

4 So @ (muwvivov λίθου); Syr. omits; Targ. (ed. Lag.) has 
nm ‘pearl’ Siegfried (4/7) has ‘mother of pearl.” 

5 J. D. Michaelis suggested that 77 alone was used to denote 
this stone. @EN* renders p13 by [λιθοστρώτου] σμαραγδίτον 
λιθον (λιθ. σμαραγδέτου [L8], λιθ. σμαραγδου [AL.3]); Vulg. has 
smaragdinus; Targ. (ed. Lag.) ΤΣ ΟΊ ΠΡ» ‘crystal,’ but Syriac 
apparently omits. BDB proposes ‘porphyry' (so RVMmE.), com. 
paring Eg. Gekili, dehet, Behut. 
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MARCABOTH. in 
MARCABOTH [g.v,], a place in the territory of Simeon 
(Josh. 195 τ Ch. 431). Most probably a corrupt ex- 
pansion of Rehoboth (nîam;), suggested by the following 
name HAZAR-SUSAH (or -SUSIM). 

No one has attempted to identify Beth-marcaboth, and with 
good reason. The confusion between ann and 33% was easy; cp 
Rahab and Rechab(see Raz). So Ὁ. Niebuhr(Gesch. 1 356). 

TR. C. 

MARCHESHVAN (ΠΡ ΠΡ, 7e'de, i 84). Sec 
MONTH, $ 5. 

MARCUS (mapkoc [Ti.WH]), Col. 410 Philem. 24 
1 Pet. 513, RV MARK. 

MARDOCHEUS (mapdoyxaikHe), 2 Mace. 1536, 
AV MORDECAL 

MARESHAH (MY; maprica [A]; but Josh. 
1544 ΠΝ, BapcHa [L]; Ba@Hcap [B]), the 
MmapWÒca of Eusebius (05 279 27), a city in the 
shéphelah of Judah. ‘The Chronicler mentions it in 
1 Ch. 2425 (papera [B], μαρισα [A]), 421 (μαρισα [L], 
but μαιίχα [B]), as having Calebite and Jerahmeelite 
connections ; for Mareshah is a son of Caleb, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, of Jerahmeel, son of 
Shelah {πηΡθῚ ποῦ ca is an expansion of fragments of 
ΝΠ). The Chronicler also gives Mareshah a genea- 
logical superiority to Ziph, and'even to Hebron (neigh- 
bouring places). Coming down to the historical period, 
he states (2 Ch. 118, μαρ(ε)ισα [BAL]) that Mare- 
shah was fortified by Rehoboam, and that Asa won 
his victory over Zerah, the Cushite, in a valley defined 
(probably) as north of Mareshah {2 Ch. 149, μαρισηλ, 
papera [Β], μαρισα [L]}; see ZEPHATHAH, ZERAH). 
It was the home of one of the Chronicler's prophets, 
Eliezer Ὁ. Dodavah {a Ch. 2037, μαρεισα [B], μαρισα 
[A], μαρισα [1.1]; also of the prophet Micah, if 
* Moresheth' and ‘Mareshah’ mean the same town 
(this, however, depends on a critical emendation of the 
MT of Mic. 114 f, on which see MORASTHITE, but 
also MORESHETH-GATH). 

Mareshah is the Μαρισσα of Josephus (4x4. xÎi. 86), and was 
Idumaran in the Maccabzzan period (Jos, Ant. xiii. 9 s), It was 
piundered by Judas the Maccabee(Jos. 4x4. xii.86;1 Macc. 566, 
where read ‘Marissa’ for ‘Samaria’; cp RVm®., also 2 Mace. 
1235, μαρισα [VA], EV Marisa). John Hyrcanus captured it 
(Ant. xiîi.91; cp 102); Pompey restored it to the Idumaans 
Gb. xiv.44; BJi.T7); Gabinius refortified it (4x2 xiv.53); and 
finally the Parthians destroyed it (:4. 139). Eusebius (Orowr. 
279 27) describes it as in his time ‘desert’ Its place in history 
is now taken by ELEUTHEROPOLIS [g.%.]. T.K.C 


MARIMOTH, a name in the genealogy of Ezra 
(4 Esd, 12). See MERAIOTH, I. 

MARINER occurs as a rendering of two Hebrew 
terms :— 

1. ΠΡ, 

2. In pi, D°bw, Fat, Ezek. 278; in RV andino. 26 ‘rowers.” 
See Sup, 

MARISA (mapica [AV]), 2 Mace. 1235. See 
MARESHAH. 

MARISH (N33), Ezek. 4711. See CONDUITS, $1 (2). 

MARE (mapkoc [Ti.WH]) is the surname of that 
John whose mother Mary (see MARY, $ 27) according 

1. Name, 9 Acts 12:2 had a house in Jerusalem. 

- * He is again referred to by both names în 
Acts 1225 1537, but only by that of John in 13513, 
while in Acts 1539 Col. 410 Philem. 24 2 Tim. 411 1 Pet. 
513 he appears only as Mark (AV, thrice, MARCUS). 
The name of Mark, it is clear, had been assumed only 
for use in non-Jewish circles (cp BARNABAS, $ 1, end; 
NAMES, $ 86). ‘That this name, selected to be borne in 
the Greek fashion as a sole name, should have been a 


1 ‘Mareshah' ought to be read also in 1 Ch. 2424, where MT 
has Mesha; the context, as well as @RA, requires this. How. 
ever, this correction is not enough, Either Ὁ, 425 is incomplete, 
or, ‘the sons of Mareshah,' should be omitted. The second 
view is preferable.  ‘ Mareshah' is a correction of ‘Mesha, and 
“the sons οὔ is an insertion made after the marginal correction 
*Mareshah' had intruded into the text. Thus neither @ nor 
MT is quite correct. 
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the compound name BETH- | Roman praenomen need not surprise us; the name Titus 


also is so employed in the N'T in the Grecian region, 
whilst the pranomen GAIus [g.v.] is met with in three 
or perhaps even four cases. That of Marcus is met 
with in a similar way also in inscriptions (cp Swete, 
Expos. 1897 è, p. 81); it ought to be accented, not as in 
all editions of the NT, Μάρκος, but M&pxos.! 

In the ‘ captivity' epistles of Paul, Mark figures as 
the aposile's ‘fellow-worker' (συνεργός, Philem. 24, 

son (ΟἹ, 411); he is commended to the good- 

3 pelation vili of the Colossians (Col. 410: ‘ Mark 

Qui . touching whom ye received com- 
mandments ; if he come unto you receive him ') and in 
2 Tim. 41:, Timothy is bidden ‘take Mark and bring 
him with thee ; for he is useful to me for ministering* 
(ebypnoros εἰς διακονίαν). This last statement is 
noticeable because we read (Acts 1538; less precisely 
in 1313) that on the apostle’s first journey Mark had 
withdrawn from him at Pamphylia, for which reason he 
was not taken as a companion on the second journey 
(1537-39). It is, however, quite possible that in the 
course of the years intervening between the journeys, 
this breach may have been healed and Mark have re- 
instated himself in Paul's confidence. Moreover, the 
story of the separation between Paul and Barnabas on 
Mark's account is not free from suspicion (see COUNCIL, 
Β 3, end). Possibly, therefore, the cause of the 
Separation between Paul and Mark on the first journey 
may not have been so serious as to cause lasting aliena- 
tion. In any case the fact mentioned in Col. 410, that 
Mark was a cousin of Barnabas, would suppìy a 
sufficient explanation why Barnabas should have been 
willing to take Mark on the second journey, and ulti- 
mately did take him with him to Cyprus, in spite of his 
premature withdrawal on the first occasion {Acts 1539). 

The epistles to the Colossians and Philemon, which 
profess to have been both written at the same period, 
agree in what they say as to Mark's being with Paul; 
in 2 Tim., on the other hand, Mark is represented 
as at a distance from him. Even, however, if we 
assume the genuineness of these epistles,—or, at least, 
in Col., that of the personal notices in 47-15 and in 
2 Tim. that of 49-18--we cannot here discuss, any more 
than in the case of Luke (see LUKE, $ 1), the question 
as to the captivity to which they respectively belong. 

That Mark was the constant companion of Peter 
seems to be vouched for by ‘the old church teacher 

ὁ πρεσβύτερος) whose words are quoted b 
3. Papias (Sn fap. Eus ZL ΠῚ 8915): καὶ τοῦτο 5 
on Mark. 5 - Ma ἢ è 

πρεσβύτερος ἔλεγε" Μᾶρκος μὲν ἑρμηνευτὴς 
Πέτρου γενόμενος ὅσα ἐμνημόνευσεν ἀκριβῶς ἔγραψεν, οὐ 
μέντοι τάξει, τὰ ὑπὸ τοῦ Χριστοῦ ἢ λεχθέντα ἢ πραχ- 
θέντα, οὔτε γὰρ ἤκουσε τοῦ κυρίου οὔτε παρηκολούθησεν 
αὐτῷ, ὕστερον δέ, ὡς ἔφην, Iérpw, κιτ.ιλ.3 (cp GOSPELS, 
8 65%). Perhaps the authority thus referred to by 
Papias may have been the © presbyter' John (see JOHN, 
SON OF ZEBEDEE, $ 4), but possibly also he may have 
been some other person; for we do not possess the 
preceding context. 

True, the words just quoted have sometimes been quite 
differently explained 3 as meaning that by writing his gospel 
Mark became ἑρμηνεντής of Peter, that is, the publisher of his 
oral communications regarding the life of Jesus. This view of 


1 The length of the a is vouched for by the spelling Maarcus 
found both in Latin and in Greek inscriptions. See Ditten- 
berger, Hermes, 1872, p. 136, n. 1; Viereck, Serzzo graccus 
senatus Romani, 57 Estinzen, 1888); Eckinger, Oxt4oer. 
Vateia. Worter in griech. Inschriften, 8-r1 (Zorich, 1892); 
Schweizer, Gramom. der fergamen. Inschriften, 42 £ (188): 
Blass, Gram. des neutest. Griech., $ 4, 2, end. 

2 [ἀπά the ‘presbyter' was wont to say this: Mark, who had 
been the interpreter of Peter, wrote down accurately as many 
things as he recalled to remembrance (or, repeated by word of 
mouth : see below, $ 3 end)—-not, indeed; in order—the things 
eitber said or done by Christ. For he neither heard the Lord, 
nor accompanied him, but afterwards, as I was saying, he ace 
companied Peter, etc.] 

3 Most recently by Zahn, GescA. des Aanons, 1878-882, Eînl., 
$ st, n. 12-15=? 206-210 215-220. As against the first-cited of 
these passages, see Link, Sf Ax. 1896, pp. 405-436. 
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the passage presents two great. advantages for conservative 
theology. (1) It.gives free scope for the supposition that Mark 
was for the greater part of his time the companion of Paul or 
Barnabas, 2 supposition which might otherwise seem difficult to 
reconcile with the helief that he was for very long the companion 
of Peter ; (2) it obviates the necessity of inferring that Peter, 
owing to his ignorance of Greek, could not possibly have written 
—in Greek at least! —the two epistles attributed to him. 
Assuredly, however, this explanation is not the correct one. lt 
is very forced to say ‘Mark having become the publisher of the 
oral communications of Peter, wrote’ etc. The participial clause, 
in fact, in such a case becomes wholly superfiuous. The reverse 
order ‘would be the only right one: ‘By his writing Mark 
became publisher of the oral communications of Peter.” More» 
over, such an interpretation would not enable us τὸ dispense with 
the supposition that Mark had spent a long time în the company 
of Peter ; for not only are we expressly told în the sequel that 
Mark did accompany Peter, but it lies'in the nature of the case 
that Mark can have become the ἑρμηνευτής of Peter only by 
committing to wriling discourses which he had repeatedly heard. 
The ‘as I was saying’ (ὡς ἔφην) would he decisive if only we 
could be sure that the expression is still part of the quotàtion 
from the ‘presbyter”; in that case its reference could be sought 
only within the limits of che citation, since otherwise Papias 
would have omitted the two words. In fact, they could only be 
taken as referring to what he has stated at the beginning of the 
fragment before us (épu. Πέτρον yev.), and that in turn would 
haye the same meaning as the words by which the reference ὃς 
made back to ît : παρηκολούθησε Πέτρῳ (so Link), It is, however, 
better to suppose, with Zahn, that the words of the ‘presbyter* 
close with πραχθέντα, and that those which follow belong to 
Papias, although he does not expressiy indicate this. The sup- 
position has indeed the disadvantage that according to it we 
cannot tell what ît is that Papias is referring to by his ‘as I 
was saying’ (os ἔφην) 1 but as it is only a fragment that we have 
before us, this is intelligible enough, What ought to turn the 
scale în favour of this view is that only thus is justice done to the 
imperfeot, (ἔλεγε) ‘the presbyter was wont to say.’ According 
to Papias' own statement (see JOHN, Sox or ZEBEDEE, 8 4), the 
communications of the presbyter to him were exclusively by 
word of month, not in writing; the “as I was saying’ (ὡς ἔφην) 
would then be inappropriate if attributed to the presbyter. 

“l'he translation Sughe torun: ‘Mark, who had been the inter. 

reter of Peter, wrote,' etc. T'hat γενόμενος can mean ‘who had 
Been” fust ns easily as ‘who had become ca rendering less 
suitable to the context—is shown by Link (420-425). Whether 
ἐμνημόνευσε means ‘he recalled to remembrance' or ‘he repeated 
by word of mouth” (see GospELS, col. 1811, n. 1) is not of de- 
cisive importance for the main question here. 


As for the credibility of the statements of the ‘ pres- 
byter,’ the most important of them all—that our second 
»g gospel rests upon oral communications of 
4. Marks te apostle Peter—-does not stand, and the 
second, that ît was written by Mark, 
to Peter. remains doubiful (Goseets, $ 148), But 
this does not necessarily involve our giving up the third, 
that Mark was an interpreter of Peter. It may have 
originated independently of the other two, and if the 
informant of Papias was a personal disciple of Jesus, or, 
at all events, a man of great age, he could very well 
have been adequately informed upon such a fact as this. 
Thus, 1 Pet. ὅ 13 seems to gain in probability when it 
says that at the time when the letter was being written, 
Mark was with Peter, and describes him as being Peter”s 
son. 


1f this last expression is to be taken literally, the reference 
cannot be to-the person named in Acts 12, for the house where 
Mark lived, and to which Peter betook himselfon his deliverance 
from prison, would then have been described as Peter's, not as 
Mary's. It is, however, quite possible to take the word ‘son 
in a Spiritual sense, in accordance with 1 Cor. 4 15 17 Philem. 10 
Phil. 222 1 Tim. 1218 2Tim.1z 21 Tit.13. Ot this view, one 
very willingly supposes that Mark as a youth, most likely în his 
mother's house, may have had opportunities of listening to Peter, 
and even may have been converted and baptised by him.2 Itis 


relation 


1 Lightfoot's view (Apostolie Fatheys, 12, revised ed. p. 494), 
that Mark translated the discourses of Peter into Latin is utterly 
improbable. According to Gal. 29, Peter directed his missionary 
activities to Jews, and doubtless continued to do so to the end 
of his life (Councit, $ 9); but the Jews even in Rome itself 
spolie Greek: Latin was necessary only in dealing with thelower 
classes in Italy. Moreover, even if Peter addressed himself 
at all to the Latin-speaking Gentiles, or visited Italy at all (see 
PETER), he did not do so exclusively; and Mark was his 
follower (rapyroAov@noev)—that is τὸ say, accompanied him on 
Journeys to various places. Furthermore, the Second Gospel, 
even if not by Mark, is nevertheless, notwithstanding the fact 
of its being intended for Latin-speaking readers (GOSPEL.S, $ 108, 
middle), written in the Greek language. 

2 This last is expressly said in the * Praefatio vel argumentum 
Marci,’ from the first half of the third century, given in Words- 
worth and White's NT°Zaf 1171; cp Luke, β 5. 
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no serious objection to this last interpretation of the word ‘son’ 
(υἱός) that, in the other passages cited, it is ‘child ' (τέκνον) that 
15 always used; yet the first—that Mark was a hearer of Peter 
—suffices, Swete (£x/os. 18976, p. 86,/) adding that Mark 
honoured Peter as a second father. 

It has to be borne in mind, however, that the genuine- 
ness of 1 Pet. cannot be maintained, and that most 
probably it was not written before 112 A.D. {see 
CHRISTIAN, $ 8; for a less definite date, PETER 
[EPISTLES], $ 7). Thus, the statement that Mark was 
with Peter when the epistle was being written must be 
given up. Moreover, even if the doctrinal contents of 
the epistle should not be held to be due to the desire to 
effect a compromise between Paulinism and primitive 
Christianity, the Tùubingen school may still possibly 
be right in holding that two well-known companions 
of Paul—Silvanus and Mark—are transferred to the 
society of Peter with the object of bringing into promin- 
ence that accord between Peter and Paul, of which Acts 
also is full {see AcTS, $ 4). The designation of Mark 
as the ‘son’ of Peter has little independent value, even 
if there is no disposition to question it. 

There is a difficulty in the statement of the ‘ presbyter' 
that Mark ever was a companion of Peter, even if we leave 

the epistle out of account. It is a 
© More than difficulty that can be met, indecd, as 
one PSIBON? Jong as it is regarded as chronological 

only. ΑΒ we do not know for how long a time Mark 
was the travelling companion of Barnabas alone, there 
remains between his first and second association with 
Paul an interval of several years, in the course of which 
he might very well have been a companion of Peter, and 
there is no necessity even to assume with Swete (Zapos. 
1897 è, pp. 87-89) that he was not so till after the 
death of Paul. Still less are we compelled to interpret 
the ‘presbyter’ or the quotation of Eusebius (1 5 
vi. 14 6) from the Zypotydoses of Clement of Alex- 
andria to the effect that Mark had followed Peter 
πόρρωθεν (=from of old) in the sense that he had 
accompanied Peter on αὐ his journeys. In fact, we 
learn from the same authority (Clem. Strom. vii. 17 106, 
end) that Peter had yet another interpreter, Glaukias by 
name, The question of the identity of the companion 
of Paul with the companion of Peter becomes more 
serious, however, when we take into account the well- 
known differences of temperament, of opinion, and even 
of practice, which separated the two apostles (Gal. 21-21 
CounciL, $ 3), Did Mark, when in the society of Paul 
regard himself as free from the law of Moses, and when 
in that of Peter as bound by ît? In the one case did 
he teach that it had ceased to be valid, in the other that 
it had not? By way of softening this last difficulty it 
can indeed be urged that in Paul's society Mark took 
only a subordinate place, both according to Acts 135 
(ὑπηρέτηξ), and according to 2 Tim, dux {εἰς διακονίαν), 
and that thus he perhaps was not called upon to teach 
at all Nevertheless, the identity of the companion of 
Paul with the companion of Peter remains surrounded 
with such difficulty, that one is readily inclined to 
suppose them to have been distinct persons, if unwilling 
to doubt the statement of the presbyter altogether. 

For other reasons, most of them quite inadeguate, scholars în 
the last centuries have sometimes assumed two, three, or four, 
persons ofthe name of Mark (see Lightfoot on Col, 4 10); indeed; 
at a much earlier date we even find in the list of apostles of the 

seudo- Dorotheus (5th cent.), designated as A by Lipsius! 
Bas 202), as many as three distinct Marks—the evangelist, to 
whom, on account of his having been personally unacquainted 
with Jesus, it gives a place along with Pau! and Luke between 
the twelve and the seventy disciples; next, the cousin of 
Barnabas, who, later, became bishop of Apollonias ; and, lastly, 
John Mark, who subsequently became bishop of Byblos. The 
two laspnamed are both enumerated among the seventy (Lipsius, 
ii. 2328). 

Further statements regarding Mark, which apply to 
him only in so far as he can be regarded as author of 


1 For all that follows, cp Lipsius, Afokr. A/.-gesch., 
especially iî. 2 321-353 palso Zahn, £7#4. $ 51, and Swete, É2/05. 
18978, pp. 268-277. 
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the Second Gospel, in viewof the uncertainty of his author- 
ship ($ 4). need only be mentioned here, and do not 
Mark call for discussion. He has been identified 
δ᾽ ltd with the unnamed young man of Mk, 145: /., 
88 author. 0, with the unnamed water-bearer of 1413 
This agrees with that interpretation of the opening 
words of the Muratorian fragment, which takes the 
words ‘quibus tamen interfuit et ita posuit’ as warrant- 
ing the inference that Mark, though not in any strict 
sense a follower of Jesus, was present at certain 
incidents in his life. On another interpretation, how- 
ever, it has been held that the incidents at which Mark 
was present, in the view of the author of the fragment, 
were events after the resurrection. On this view, the 
words ‘et ita posuit' are taken as explaining why the 
account of the resurrection in Mk. 169-z0 constitutes an 
appendix to the Gospel, Mark as distinguished from 
Luke (1. 3: post ascensum Christi) having written his 
gospel 4e/ore the ascension of Jesus. For other state- 
ments in the fathers regarding the composition of the 
Second Gospel see GosPELS, $ 147. Most difficult of 
ali is a third interpretation of the Muratorian fragment 
—viz., that it was at the narratives (of Peter) that Mark 
was sometimes present, sometimes not. 

Dionysius of Alexandria (ap. Euseb. ΑΓΕ vii, 2515) 
being unable to attribute the Apocalypse to the apostle 
John, thinks of John Mark as a possible author, but 
rejects the supposition on the ground—a very insufficient 
one, it is true—that Mark travelled with Paul and 
Barnabas only so far as to Pamphylia, not as far as 
Ephesus.  Hitzig(/o4. Marcus u. seine Schriffen, 1843) 
would have Mark to be really the author of the Apoca- 
lypse. Spitta (Qfend. des /oh., 1889, see especially pp. 
502-504) would make him author, at least, of one of the 
sources, which he calls ' Urapocalypse' (cp APOCALYPSE, 


$ 29). 

In the Περίοδοι Βαρνάβα, written according to Lipsius (ii. 2, 
p. 297) shortly after 485 A.p., Mark comes forward as the 
author, speaking în the first person. 

In other lists of the ‘seventy,’ apart from that mentioned in 
$ 5, the evangelist Mark is also Smumerited (first in Adamantius; 

cp Luxe, $ 4, n. 1). Epiphanius (αν. li. 6 4284) 

7. Later ficonciles. the personal. discipleship  implicd 

traditions, in this with Mark's filial relation to Peter 

by explaining that Mark had been one of the 
seventy.two disciples of Jesus, who according to Jn. 666, fell 
away from him, but that he was afterwards reclaimed by Peter. 
The ancient prologue given in Wordsworth-White (see above, 
col. 2939, n. ὦ speaks of Mark as ‘sacerdotium in Israel agens, 
secundum carnem Levita' (this is plainly an inference merely 
from his cousinship with Barnabas the Levite, Acts 436), and 
adds (p. 172/) that ‘amputasse sibi post fidem pollicem dicitar 
ut sacerdotio reprobus fieret.’ Doubtless the designation κολο- 
βοδάκτυλος given to Mark in the nearly contemporary P4i/oso- 
Shumena (1 30, begin.) has reference to this. According to the 
first preface în the Codex Toletanus (a. Wordsworth-White, 
171), the defect was a natural one. The view of Tregelles that 
the word means ‘a deserter,' and is applied with reference to 
Mark's premature return from Pamphylia, is rightly rejected by 
Swete (Eos. 1897 4, p. 276 £),. The prologue first cited 
goes on to say that in spite of this mutilation, Mark became 
bishop of Alexandria, Eusebius, in reliance on older sources 
(Lipsius, ii. 2, pp. 323), gives the date of Mark's arrival there as 
42 4.0, (C4zon. ad ann. Abrah. 2087 (ed. Schòne, 2152]; cp HE 
î.16 1). According to Epiphanius (£c.), Mark was sent from 
Rome to Alexandria by Peter after he had written his gospel; 
accordìng to the Περίοδοι Βαρνάβα (24-26), he went to Alexandria 
from Cyprus after the death of Barnabas (Lipsius, ii. 2, pp.284/). 
Eusebius has it (C4r0%. ad. ann. Abrah, 2077 [ed. Schone, 2 154]? 
HE 224) that Anianus, or Annianus, succeeded Mark in the see 
of Alexandria în 62 a.D. Jerome (Vir. ἐπί, 8) places the death 
of Mark in the same year. He does not speak of any 
martyrdom. The carliest mention of a martyrdom is in the 
Acta Marci, which, according to Lipsius (ii. 2, pp. 344-346), were 
written in Alexandria towards the end of the fourtà or the 
beginning of the fifth century. Mark is there spoken of as 
a native of the Pentapolis in North Africa, to which Cyrene 
belonged. The legend which names him as founder of the 
church at Aquileia first makes its appearance in the seventh 
century ; the similar legend which associates him with Venice 
is still later (Lipsius, ii. 2, pp. 346-353). P. W. 5. 


For the Gospel according to Mark, see GospeLs. 

MARKET (392), Ezek. 2713 AV, ἘΝ ‘merchan- 
dise'; (ἀγορὰ) Mk. 74 etc.; and Market-Place 
{aropa). Mt, 203 εἴς. See TRADE AND COMMERCE. 
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MARKS (PU? Mana]. Lev. 1928, See CUTTINGS 
OF THE FLESH, $ 6. 


MARMOTE (mapmw0@i [B]), 1 Esd. 862= Ezra 833, 
MEREMOTH, 


MAROTEH (ΤΥ; ολγνὸς [BAQ]. H ττὰράττικ- 
parnoyca [Symm:]), a place mentioned by Micah 
(112), and supposed by some to be near Jerusalem (so 
Hi., Now.), and by G. A. Smith to be in the maritime 
plain. Perhaps it is Jarmuth that is meant. The 
prophet's paronomasia has been misconceived ; it is not 
ὁ bitterness’ that the name of the place referred to 
suggests to him, nor can we infer from the following 
words that Jerusalem was close to Maroth. 

Probably we should emend the text thus, ‘Yea, sick unto 
death has Jarmuth's community become’ (my ‘ev mob anbn; 


so Che, /OX, July, 1898). G. A. Smith (πα ἦρε.) renders the 
text, ‘The inhabitress of Maroth trembleth for good, for evil has 
come down from Jehovah to the walls of Jerusalem. 


MARRIAGE 


Preliminary steps (δ 1/9. Polygamy, divorce ($ 5 Δ). 
Festivities (8 3). Widows, levirate (8 7/). 
The home ($ 4). Literature ($ 9). 

Legally considered, the marriage relation was formed 
by the act of betrothal—that is to say, by the pay 
1. Betrothal mot, on the bridegroom's part, of the 

and mihap, M0har 10 the parent or guardian of 

the bride; with this she passed into 
the possession of her husband. To betroth a wife 
to oneself (ἐκ, ’#ra5), meant simply to acquire pos- 
session of her by payment of the purchase-money : 
the betrothed (mnitb, °dr452) is a girl for whom the 
purchase-money has been paid (see FAMILY, $ 4; and 
cp We. GGN, 1893, p. 435) The betrothal once 
effected, the husband can take his wife home and 
celebrate his nuptials when he will (Gen. 2449 7, Judg. 

147 f.)} The girls consent is unnecessary and the 

need for it is nowhere suggested in the law. Ordinary 

human affection would, no doubt, lead the parenîs 
generaliy to allow their daughters some voice in the 
matter (Gen. 2458); but the arrangements about the 
marriage, and especially about the φιόᾷα», belonged to 
the province of the father or guardian (Gen. 2450 ff, 

2923 8414). The giri herself sometimes (but evidentiy 

not always) receives presents (7:9, σραδίἄη) from the 

suitor, 

In Eliezer's negotiation for Rebekah these gifts are given at 
the betrothal and before the actual union (Gen. 24 53) ; thus they 
have here the character of a gift made in confirmation of the 
betrothal contract (so also Gen. 8412), not, like the sad4£ 
of the Arabs, that of a morgengabe.? In Samson's case such a 
‘morgengabe’ to the wife îs also mentioned (Judg. 16 1), and 


there can be little doubt that such was originally the meaning of 
the ‘gift’ made to the bride, 


As to the amount of the mikzr we unfortunately have 
but little information. Dt. 2229, compared with Fx. 
2215 [16]7., tells us that in the time of D the average 
was fifty silver shekels (about £4; see SHEKEL). The 
mdhar did not, however, require to be paid in money. 
It could be paid in personal service (so în Jacob's case, 
Gen. 2920 27), Maidens were given in marriage 10 
heroes for their prowess in war (Josh. 1516 Judg. 112 
1S. 1725): David bought Michal for a hundred fore- 
skins [unless this is due to corruption of the text ; see 
Moses, 8 6 n.].3 

The Homeric heroes paid în cattle ; hence the complimentary 
epithet, ‘oxen-bringing” as applied to maidens (παρθένοι dAgeri 


fiota:, 12. 18593), The same may have been the practice with 
the nomad Israelites. 


1 Samson's marriage, however, was exceptional in various 
respects, See Samson, ΚΊΝΒΗΙΡ, $ 8. 

3 Or ‘morning gift," referring τὸ the German custom by which 
the bride receives a present from the bridegroom on the morning 
after the marriage. 

8 In view of this last narrative it is surely ill-judged on the 

art of Keil (Arckdo?. 541) and others to treat the andiar as 
morgengabe' presented to the bride. 
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The φτιόλαν in time gradually lost its original meaning 
of ‘ purchase money ' as the custom arose of giving it, 
ποῖ to the father but to the wife herself. There was a 
similar development among the Arabs ; in the Koran it 
is assumed to be usual to give the 7244” to the wife. 
Even in E (Gen. 8115} it is mentioned as a reproach 
against Laban that he had spent entirely upon himself 
the price paid for his daughters. 

‘The requirement that the bride should bring some- 
thing to her husband at her marriage or should receive 
a dowry from her parents is not according to ancient 
Hebrew custom. ‘The case of Pharaoh's daughter is 
evidence only for Egyptian practice. Atthe same time, 
the genealogical legend of Josh. 1516 f (cp Judg. 1127) 
shows that parting gifts to the daughter on leaving her 
home were not unknown. Leah and Rachel receive 
their female slaves at their marriage (Gen. 2924 29; cp 
161). This, however, is no ‘dowry' brought by the 
wife to her husband; such gifts remain the personal 
property of the wife. Conveyance of property through 
the wife cannot strictly be made, simply because 
daughters had no right of inheritance (see FAMILY, 
$ 5); and even at a comparatively late date heiresses 
were subject in their marriages to certain restrictions 
designed to prevent the alienation of land to outside 
clans {see Law AND JUSTICE, 8 18). In post-exilic 
times a dowry somewhat in the modern sense seems to 
have been usual {Tob. 821 Ecclus. 2522}, and mention 
is also made of written marriage-contracts (Tob. 7 14}. 

. (©) Zr early times. —In ancient Israel the choosing of 
the bride was the business of the man's father or, rather, 
; of the head of the family (cp Gen. 2427. 
2 Choice Οὗ 386281 7. 2151). This is intelligibie 
“enough when we recollect that the person 
chosen was to become a member of the clan. It was 
regarded as unbecoming (though not impossible) that a 
son should be so self-willed as to insist on marrying a 
wife whom his family were unwilling to receive (Gen. 
2634 £ 274; cp Judg. 142), Now and then it did 
indeed happen that love-matches were made (15. 18 20 
Judg. 1417), and that the inclinations of the parties 
chiefly concerned were consulted. Esau marries as he 
does against the will of his parents (Gen. 2634 Δ}: 
Rebekah is asked by her brother for her consent to the 
marriage (Gen. 2458). Opportunities for the formation 
of romantic attachments were not wanting, the social 
relations of the sexes being under no specially severe 
restrictions. In the patriarchal history we find in this 
respect the same customs as are still to be seen amongst 
the modern Bedowins: women and girls are kept in no 
severe isolation. Meetings occur easily and naturally 
where the flocks and herds are being pastured, or at the 
welìs, 


The feeling of a certain degree of independence and of an 
equality of right with men to pursue their daily tasks gives the 
girls confidence and freedom; they do not shum conversation 
with a stranger, willingly accept useful help, and are ready to 
render reciproca service (Gen. 24157 2910 Ex. 216 1S. 911) 
KEcob's acquaîntance with Rachel beganat the well (Gen.96,75). 

Ὁ doubt there are risks of rudeness or even of outrage (Ex. 
2167 Gen. 341); but, on the whole, good manners and good 
morals are an effective safeguard (cp also Ex. 29 τό [15] Dt. 


2223 δὲ 587). 

In these pictures the manners of the narrator's time 
are reflected; but passages like Judg. 1417 15. 91x 
1820 7 show to what an extent nomadic customs 
continued to hold their ground among the settled 
Israelites. 

1t was in accordance with ancient custom for the man 
to look for his wife in the circle of his own family and 
clan. Such endogamy is not original in baal-marriages, 
which at an earlier time were marriages by capture (see 
ΚΊΝΒΗΙΡ, $ Ir); but it is easily explicable from the 
position of the woman, who became tne property of her 
husband, To give away one's daughters into another 
tribe wasequivalentto sending them beyond the protecting 
influence of their own family ; and a wife married within 
her own clan might naturally be expected to enjoy a 
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better position than as an alien abroad. The principle 
is clearly stated by Laban (Gen. 2919}: ‘It is better 
that I give her to thee than that I should give her to a 
strange man." Marriages outside the tribe occurred 
indeed, but were discouraged (Gen. 2634 f. 27 46 Judg. 
143). , As the coherence of the tribe depended on the 
sense of kinship (see KINSHIP), it was also really best 
that marriage relationships should not be entered into 
with other tribes, at the risk of embarrassing one's 
feeling of relationship with one's own tribe. The 
marriage of Moses cannot be quoted against this; he 
was a fugitive and compelled to seek the shelter of 
another tribe. If, too, the genealogy-legend allows 
Judah and others to make marriages with Canaanites, 
this is in full agreement with what we know to have 
been the state of matters after the settlement, but proves 
nothing as regards ancient exogamy. The many 
instances of marriages of kinsfolk in the patriarchal 
history show that on this point the older views were 
different from those which afterwards became prevalent. 
Abraham married his half-sister on the father's side 
{not on the mother's ; see KinsHIP $ 3 £), and even in 
David’s time such a marriage in the king's family would, 
it seems, have been regarded as unusual, indeed, yet not 
as wrong or reprehensible (2S. 1313). Moses himself 

the fruit of a marriage between nephew and 
Vpaternal) aunt (Nu. 2659, P) On marriage with a 
father's wife (other than one's own mother) see below 
(8 7). A cousin on the father's side was considered a 


- particularly eligible bridegroom—a view that survives to 


the present day among the Bedouins and partly also 
among the Syrian peasantry. Compare the cases of 
Isaac and Rebekah (Gen. 244), Jacob and Leah-Rachel 
(Gen. 29 19). 

(2) Zafer.—At the time when the patriarchal history 
came to be written, matters had indeed altered in one 
respect; the settlement, and the changes it had wrought 
in the tribal relationship, had altered the ancient custom 
in regard to marriages also, and alliances with Canaan- 
ites and other aliens soon came to be regarded as quite 
natural (Judg. 36). 

In the post-exilic genealogy of David we find the name of 
Ruth the Moabitess ; and David himself married a daughter of 
the king οὗ the Geshurites (25.33). Solomon is said to have 
married not only the daughter of Pharaoh but also Moabite and 
Ammonite princesses (x K. 112); Ahab was the husband of the 
Pheenician Jezebel(r K. 16 31); the two murderers of Joash were 
sons of an Ammonitess and of a Moabitess respectively (2 Ch. 
2426; see JOASH). 

There are instances also of Israelite women marrying 
foreignerst—in the recorded cases doubtless under some 
stipulation that the husbands should make Israel their 
adopted country. Thus Uriah was a Hittite (2 S. 113), 
Jether, the husband of David's sister Abigail, an 
Ishmaelite (1 Ch. 2r7 against 2 S. 1725; see JETHER) 
We know of one instance-doubtless there were many 
unrecorded —in which an Israelite woman married 
abroad; Huram-abi, the Tyrian artificer, was the son 
of a Hebrew mother {τ K. 714; see HIRAM). 

Hére again with D there comes in a change, which 
allows marriage indeed with foreign women taken in 
war (Dt. 21107), but forbids, on the other hand, any 
marriage-alliance with Canaanites (7: 7) or with other 
heathen peoples (234 [3]; Ex. 8415 has probably 
been deuteronomistically redacted). The motives are 
religious ; such women might seduce their husbands to 
idolatry. It is conceivable that in actual fact this 
objection to connubium with Canaanites may have 
xrisen cut of a change of feeling under the monarchy— 
‘friendly tolerance having been gradually superseded by 
fierce antipathy. Whether this be so or not, the pro- 
hibition in D cannot be dissociated from a certain 
particularistic narrowness. We are no longer în posses- 
sion of the reason for the exemption of Edomites and 
Egyptians from the general condemnation (Dt. 237 f. 
[8./£]). That the enforcement of the precepts of D met 
with much opposition, and in the first instance was ἃ 
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failure, is shown by the narrative in Ezra 9 f. {see 
EZRA). 

D also sceks to introduce reforms with regard to the 
marriage of related persons, It expressly prohibits 
marriage with a father's wife (2230 [231] 2720), with 
a sister or half.sister (2722), or with a mother-in-law 
(2723). Here again the force of custom proved t00 
strong for the law; in Ezekiel's day marriage with a 
stepmother, with a daughter-in-law, or with a sister, | 
seems to have been frequent {Ezek. 2210). 

P places aniong the prohibited degrees marriage with 
{1) mother, or father's wife generally ; (2) sister and 
half - sister; (3) granddaughter; {4) materna! and 
paternal aunt; (5) unele's wife on the father's side; 
(6) mother-in-law; (7) daughter-in-law ; (8) brother's 
wife; (9) two sisters at the same time {Lev.186-18; 
cp 2011) ‘The prohibition of marriage with a 
daughter has no doubt fallen out by a copyist's careless- 
ness, Marriage is permitted between unele and niece, 
between nephew and widow of uncle on the mother’'s 
side, and between cousins. On the whole these ordi- 
nances come very near the prescriptions of pre- 
Islamic Arab custom which were made statutory by 
Mohammed. 

Here again the motives of the legislation are not quite 
apparent, From what has been said above on the 
custom of old Israel it is evident that the prohibitions 
cannot rest on the view that what they prohibit is 
destructive of the essence of blood-relationship ; just 
as little can they rest on a perception of the injurious 
effects of marriage between near relations. Not to 
refer to other prohibitions with which they appear to be 
classed, it is enough to quote the words of Am.27, 
a man and his father “go unto the same maid, to 
profane the name' of Vahwè, which doubtless imply 
the formation of some unholy bond between father and 
son. With regard to levirate matriages (see below, 
$ 8) no reason is apparent why they should have 
been abolished on moral grounds: here again it 
is highly probable that some religious idea was at 
work. 

As to the marriage-festivities our information is but 
small. The central and characteristic feature was the 
solemn bringing of the bride to her 
husband's house, in which act the signifi- 
cance of marriage as an admission of the 
bride into the clan of her husband found expression, 
In wedding attire (Is. 6110; see Dress), and accom- 
panied by his friends (Judg. 1411 .; cp Jn. 329 and 
parall.), the bridegroom marched on the festal day to 
the house of the bride. Thence she was led, in bridal 
garments, but veiled (Jer. 232 Is. 4918, etc. ), accompanied 
by her companions as the bridegroom was by his (Ps. 
4514 [15]), to his parents house (Jer. 734 169 2510 Cant. 
367). Itwas no doubt at eventide and by the light of 
torches that such processions were held {Mt 2537). 
Occasionally—but this was rare—the bride was led to 
meet the bridegroom (τ Mace. 9377). The custom 
now is for the guests in the procession to sing songs 
in praise of the bride and bridegroom, and this may 
well have descended from antiquity ; indeed, the Song 
of Solomon may perhaps be formed out of a collection 
οἵ such marriage lays (see, further, CANTICLES, DANC- 
ING), and in Ps, 45 we have a song composed for and 
sung at the marriage of a king. În the bridegroom's 
house was then held the great nuptial feast, which with 
the rich and great might last for seven, or even fourteen, 
days (Gen. 2927 Judg. 141217 Tob. 820) The same 
custom of fetching the bride existed also among the 
ancient Arabs, though as a rule without the pomp that 
was customary with the Jsraclitest—a survival perhaps 
from the days of marriage by capture {Robertson Smith, 
Kins. 81). The consummation of the marriage was in 


3. Marriage 
Festivities. 


the home of the bridegroom ; among Hebrews and Arabs 
this was regarded as the more civilised arrangement ; 
otherwise the bride was regarded as a mere captive about 1 
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whom little ceremony was observed (We. GGA, 1893, 
Ρ. 442). 
As a valuable chattel (to say the least) of her husband 
{see FAMILY, $ 4) the wife was carefully looked after. 
Of the strict isolation observed through- 
4 The home. Gt Jsiam we find, it ie true, no trace 
in the ancient time. ‘The women had indeed in the 
innermost part of the house their own apartments to 
which access was not permitted to men (Judg. 151 169), 
or, in the case of wealthy people or people of rank, 
they bad a separate house to themselves {2 S.137 
1 K.78 2 K.24r5 Esth.23 14). This, however, does 
not hinder them from taking part in the ordinary duties 
of the household; they spin, sew, weave, make gar- 
ments, fetch water, bake bread, and tend the flocks 
and herds (Gen. 299 Ex. 216 1 5, 219 813 2 5.138 Prov. 
31107). They are ποῖ shut off from the outside world 
of men, and they even take part in feasts (Ex, 2122 Dt. 
251: Ruth 25 7 τ 5. 91r 2 5. 2016 Mt. 920 1246 267 
Lk. 1038 Jn.21 # 47). Women and girls shared in 
public rejoicings with song and dance (Ex. 1520 /. Judg. 
1627 τ 8. 186 7 Judg. 21 τὸ 7). Whilst, however, 
fidelity on the husband's part was in no way enforced, 
law and custom were very strict as regarded the wife 
(cp Dt. 2221). Adultery on her part was by very ancient 
usage punishable by stoning (Dt. 2222 £ ; ep Ezek. 1640 
Jn.857), unless, indeed, the injured husband (as he was 
entitled to do) took the vindication of his honour into 
his own hand. A like punishment befell the wife who 
at her marriage was found not to have been a virgin 
(Di. 222:)—a custom which is to be interpreted în the 
same sense as the punishment for transgression on the 
part of a betrothed maiden (see FAMILY, 8 4), How 
fierce was the jealousy with which men regarded their 
wives is shown by the laws which sought to protect 
women against false accusations, and by the very in- 
adequacy of these laws. One of them punishes false 
accusations brought against a wife with a money fine 
and withdrawal of the right of divorce (Dt, 22:13 7); 
another, no less naively conceived, lets the man go 
free even after false accusation—he can compel his wife 
to submit to the ordeal of jealousy {see ]EALOUSY), 
but, whatever the result, ‘the man shall be free from 
blame' (Nu. 5 11-30). ‘Mistrust and jealousy, not 
about iove but about a property-right, are conspieuous 
characteristics of the Arabs’ (We., /c., 448), This 
is to a considerable degree true of the Hebrews also. 
Yet, in spite of all this strictness, the prophets have 
to raise a continual protest against the prevalence of 
adultery (Jer.79 2310 Hos. 42 Mal.35, and often). 

The man who owns his wife as a chattel can on the 
same principle own as many as he pleases—as many, 
that is to say, as he can afford to buy 

δ, Polygamy. and keep. The luxury of a great harem 
was of course attainable only by the wealthy. These, 
so far as we can judge, made ample use of their 
privilege : witness the notices about Gideon's seventy 
sons (Judg. 830 92), David's wives (2 5. ὅ 13 etc.), 
Solomon's harem (1 K.11:7), and the like. The 
law of the kingdom forbidding the possession of many 
wives has manifestly a side-reference to the actual king 
(Dt. 1717). The Talmudists formulate the rule that no 
Jew may have more than four wives; kings may have 
at the most eighteen. ‘The ordinary Israelite at all 
times, like the modern Syrian peasant, would doubtless 
have to be content with one secondary wife in addition 
to the principal wife, or at most with two wives.. The 
Jlast-named arrangement seems to receive the sanction 
of widely-diffused custom (1S.12 Dt. 21 τ 2 Ch. 243; 
cp the case of Jacob) When the first wife proved 
childless, polygamy, to this extent at least, was regarded 
as a pecessity. The examples of Sarah, of Leah, and of 


1 The naive method, employed even at the present day 
throughout the whole of the East, for satisfying curiosity as 
to certain physical details, dates from a very remote antiquity 
(Dt 33.3.22). 
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Rachel, show how little the amoz» propre of the child- 
less wife was wounded by any such arrangement. 

To tum to the other side of the picture : polygamy 
carried with it its own hardships and inconveniences. 
The lot of the childless wife, when she had to live under 
the same roof with the mother of sons, was hard (15. 
11%). Even the concubine was sometimes known 
to exalt herself over the wife (Gen. 1647 ; cp Gen. 30), 
and the situation was not always so simple as in the 
case of Sarah and Hagar, where the mistress could 
send her rival away; more usually she had no alter- 
native but to submit. Very eloquent are the words 
that the language provides for the two wives—nawmg, 
dhabak, ‘the loved one,' and nevp, s24244, ‘the hated 


‘one.’ The later legislation found it necessary to inter- 


vene on behalf of the superseded wife (Dt. 2115-17). 
The prohibition of the old practice of marrying two 
sisters at the same time {see above, $ 2) is doubtless 
intended to obviate the subversion of sisterly relations 
through jealousy. Such also is the drift of the whole 
development towards the monogamy which, if never 
legally insisted on, was yet so extensively practised in 
the end. Gen. 218 7. unmistakably discloses the view 
that monogamy, properly speaking, is the normal 
arrangement. When the prophets represent the relation 
of Yahwè to his people under the figure of a matrriage, 
it is of course a monogamous marriage that is thought 
of; for Yahwè had entered into no similar relation with 
any other nation besides Israel. Finally, the praise of 
the virtuous woman in Proverbs and the many incidental 
references to woman and to marriage, both here and 
in Ecclesiasticus (Ps.128 Prov.124 1822 1914 31107 
Ecclus. 2518 261 / 14 ete.), show that the practical 
wisdom of the later age had settled that monogamy was 
the only ideal kind of marriage. 

The woman being a man's property, his right to 
divorce her follows as a matter of course. As in doing 
so he must return the wmd4er, no injustice 
is done either to her or to her family. 
‘The divorcée returns to her family and can, if circum- 
stances favour, be married a second time from there. 
No moral stigma of any kind arises from the mere 
fact of her being divorced. Yet, we can well suppose 
that from the first the family of the woman would be 
disposed to look with disfavour upon such treatment, 
and the account which the husband was bound to take 
of the views and feelings of the wife's blood-relations 
(see above, $ 2) laid from the very beginning a con- 
siderable restraint upon absolute freedom of divorce, 
‘The deuteronomic law has unmistakably the intention 
of limiting in some degree the liberty too frequently 
exercised, without at the same time curtailing in any 
respect the rights of the husband. 

The expression 597 ΠῚ, ‘erzari dabar (AV ‘uncleanness,” 
RV ‘unseemly thing") can hardly be taken, with the stricter 
school of Shammai, in the ethical sense and interpreted as mean- 
ing unchastity (though this is certainly favoured by such a detail 
as the going forth with uncovered head); had the law intended 
such a very considerable curtailment of the general right of the 
inan to dismiss a wife with whom he was dissatisfied, this ought 
to have been stated in much more definite terms, 

Some restriction, however, was at the same time laid 
upon divorce by the mere fact that a writing (‘bill of 
divorcement') was now required by law (Dt. 2417}. 
Further, it is enacted in D that the divorced wife, if, 
after divorce, she has married again and been separated 
from the second husband in turn by divorce or by his 
death, cannot again be taken back in marriage by her 
first husband. The old practice as to this was quite 
different (Hos.33; cp 2 S.324), and was similar to the 
old Arab custom; the Koran in fact lays it down asa 
condition that the wife can be taken back only if in the 
interval she has been the wife of another man. The 
manifest purpose of D and of the Koran alike is to put 
some kind of check ufon rash and inconsiderate divorce. 
Lastly, D withdrew, as a penalty, the husband's right 
of divorce in two cases—those, namely, in which he had 
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falsely accused his wife of not having been a virgin when 
he married her (Dt. 2219), or in which he had been 
compelled to marry a virgin whom he had wronged 
(Dt. 2228). This last innovation in the law is also 
directly contrary to the ancient practice, which did not 
even demand marriage as a compensation for the injury 
done. Here also we see the advance we have already 
noted, point by point, towards the securing of a higher 
position for the wife. Mal. 2 (see MALACHI, $$ 2, 4) con- 
demns divorce in the strongest terms. ‘The wife is the 
mother of “seed of God” : if there are children the end 
of marriage has been fulfilled. It is to Yahwè a hateful 
thing that a man should put away the wife of his youth 
and the mother of his children simply because she has 
grown old and has ceased to be personally attractive! _ 

‘The right of divorce belongs of course only to the 
husband. The wife has no means of freeing herself from 
her husband, apart from the means employed also by 
the Arabs—namely to make herself so objectionable to 
her husband as to force him to send her away. We do 
not know whether a thing of common occurrence among 
the Arabs ever happened also among the Hebrewst— 
that a man sent his wife away at her own request or at 
the request of her relations on repayment of the »εόλαν. 
Salome the daughter of Herod might take the freedom 
of sending a bill of divorce to her husband Costabaros ; 
but this was condemned as a foreign indecency (Jos. 
Ant.xv. 710). 

Traces of evidence are not wanting that with the 
‘older Hebrews, as with the Arabs before Mohammed, a 

. man's widow could be inherited exaci); 

7. WidoWs. like his other property. The grasping 
Reuben—so ran the legend —sought to seize this inheri- 
tance even in his father's lifetime (Gen. 3522}; the 
rebellious Absalom comes forward publicly as heir and 
successor to his father by taking possession of his harem 
(2 5.16207)—an act which does not in itself at all 
shock the moral sense of the people. Abner by appro- 
priating Saul's concubine Rizpah infringed the rights of 
Ishbosheth {2 S. 377); and when Adonijah asks the 
hand of Abishag he is asking a portion of the 
inheritance of Solomon, who at once infers his ulterior 
designs (τ K. 222; cpv. 15), As already said, in spite 
of the deuteronomic prohibition such marriages of son 
with step-mother were not unusual down to Ezekiel's 
time {Ezek. 2210). The genealogical register οὗ 
Chronicles mentions a further case: Caleb marries 
Ephrath, the wife of his father (1 Ch.224 (δ; We., 
De Gent. 14; see CALEB, EPHRATH, 3). On the kindred 
subject of levirate marriage, see below, $ 8. 

This inheritance of widows, however, was by no 
means a general custom in historical times. As a rule 
the lot of the widow is even harder than that of the 
divoreée. It was always open to her, indeed, to 
go back to her family; but it is not to be supposed 
that she could always count on a welcome there. D 
interests itself to the utmost on her behalf. Judgment 
must be executed for her justly, with fairness and 
promptitude {Dt 1018 2417 2719; cp the corresponding 
exhortations of the prophets, 15.117 102 Jer.76 223 
etc... Widows are to be bidden as guests to the 
sacrificial meals and feasts (Dt. 1429 161114 26r2/); 
the gleanings of the fields and vineyards and oliveyards 
are to be left for them (2419-21; cp Ruth 22) Of 
their remarriage the law says nothing, except in the 
case of levirate marriage. Later usage seems, however, 
to have conceded to the widow certain claims over the 
property of her deceased husband ; the rabbins laid 
down very exact rules as to this (cp Selden, De success. 
ad legem hebr. in bona defunct.; Saalschiitz, Mos. Recht, 


1 This teaching, ît must indeed be sorrowfiilly admitted, 
proved ineffective. We need only recall the practice in the 
time of Christ, which was entirely in accord with the school of 
Hillel in the interpretation of Dt. 94 21 (see above), according 
to which divorce was left open to any man on any ground he 
chose, although specially (of course) on the ground of misconduct 
(cp also Ecclus. 7:26 25 26 42 9). 
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831 7. 860 f.). On widows' garments see MOURNING 
CusToMS. 

As a relic of the ancient right to inherit the widow—a. 

right which belonged to the son or rather to the agnates 
τ —the custom of levirate marriage (which is 
8. Levirate ot exclusively Israelitish) survived down 
MAITIABO. even to post-exilic times. D, which elevates 
the custom into a law, enacts that when a man dies 
without sons (not without children, as the Jews afterwards 
read it, Mt. 2224) his brother must marry the widow. 
The first son of this marriage shall be reckoned the 
son of the deceased brother, so that his name be not 
blotted out of Israel {Dt. 2557). In this form the 
law essentially changes the old custom. ‘The story of 
Judah and Tamar (Gen. 38, esp. 7. 26) shows that in 
certain circumstances—namely, when there was no 
brother—it became the duty of the father of the dead 
man to come forward and marry his daughter-in-law. 
‘What seems plain from this narrative—that it relates to 
a duty involved in the right of agnates to inherit—is 
confirmed by the book of Ruth. The whole course of 
the story here rests upon the postulate that the agnate 
who claims the inheritance must take over the widow 
together with the land of the deceased ; and in point of 
fact the story deals with somewhat remote kinsmen, 
‘This certainly is in accordance with the older use. The 
story, however, goes on to represent the whole as a 
right of inheritance which the man can relinquish if he 
choose. Over against this would be the corresponding 
right of the woman to refuse the marriage and to go 
back to her own relations instead (as Orpah does). 
Ancient custom, however, so far as exhibited in Gen. 
88, would seem not to sanction withdrawal on any 
pretext whatever. Which of the two representations is 
the correct one we have no means of determining : they 
will harmonise in the end, if we are allowed to suppose 
that only the remoter agnates had the right of refusal. 
The origin of this compulsory character, which certainly 
did not attach to the original right of inheritance, 
will appear later. 

According to D, the purpose of the whole custom is 
that the man's name be not blotted out of Israel. This 
is certainly, in the sense which the law attaches to it, 
at the best but a secondary and subordinate considera- 
tion. For what D has in view is the preservation of the 
family property. When the first son of a levirate 
marriage is reckoned son of the deceased brother he 
becomes thereby his heir, he inherits the land, not of 
his actual father but, of the deceased. The effect of 
this is not only that the family property is prevented 
from passing into the hands of outsiders, but also, in 
particular, that it is preserved as such, and the family 
belonging to it does not die out. An interest of this 
kind--to secure the continuance of the property not 
only within the clan but also as an independent family 
property—can, of course, have come into being only 
in connection with questions of landed property, in 
other words, after the settlement. The same effort led 
on another side to this, that anyone who found himself 
compelled to sell his land always retained a right of 
redemption and preemption-—-which right also passed 
over to the agnates entitled to inherit (Jer. 3287). In 
the story of Ruth this is also what we find; the near 
kinsman, the g0 δὶ (see GOEL), must first buy back the 
alienated land in virtue of his right of inheritance and 
redemption (Ruth 43.7). 

With P also this preservation of landed property 
within the family ìs the one consideration present in its 
revision of the older law {see below, 8 2). It is 
noticeable that in Ruth a somewhat different matter 
is placed in the foreground as the object primarily 
aimed at. Naomi's purpose is not to secure posterity 
for her son, but to gain a husband for her step-daughter; 
not the continuance of the name of Mahlen, but the 
well-being of Ruth is her real desire (11: # 31). The 
first son of the marriage actually is în the end regarded, 
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not as the son of Ruth's first husband, but as the son of 
his real father Boaz. Here t00 we doubtless have a cor- 
tect reminiscence. In the old law about the right of 
heirs to widows of deceased men it was by no means 
contemplated that the heir should in all cases himself 
marry the widow ; it was open to him to marry her to 
another man. Totheright of inheritance, however, was 
always attached the corresponding duty of caring for the 
women so inherited. At the same time, the practice 
in old Israel will doubtless have been similar to that 
of Arabia: when the widow was not desirable, or was 
looked upon only as a burden, she was simply neglected. 
So with Tamar, and so with Ruth (We., Zc. 456, and 
compare what has been said already as to the lot of 
widows), Judah nevertheless— notwithstanding all 
his neglect—holds fast by his rights ; if ‘Tamar has gone 
astray with a man of another clan, she has been guiliy 
of ‘adultery’ (Gen. 3821 25}. 

The reckoning of the son of such a marriage to the 
deceased husband is nevertheless an ancient custom, 
not an innovation of Ὁ, In 1), however, it has under- 
gone a not-unimportant alteration ; in Gen. 389 all the 
children (not only the first son) are to be reckoned 
to the dead man. Modern scholars explain this for 
the most part from ancestor-worship. The dead child- 
less man has his right to bave this ordinance observed 
{Gen, 888 f), and it is for contempt of it that God 
slays Onan. What the dead man is defrauded of 
by its non-observance is the reverence and worship of 
his posterity {cp 2 8. 1818). Stade (GZ1394) points 
out that marriages of this kind are customary precisely 
among those peoples who have ancestor-worship also— 
Indians, Persians, Afghans, and so forth. [τ was when 
the religious consideration was added that the right of 
inheriting (which resulted from the very nature of baal- 
marriage) became also a duty. It is not necessary 
therefore to resort, with Robertson Smith, to an old 
form of polyandry for an explanation (see KINSHIP, 
$ ro). 

D, for whom the old religious meaning of the matter 
has become obscured, is able on that account to relax 
the stringency of the demand and give release from it 
under certain conditions. ‘The refusal to comply with 
it brings, however, open shame to the unwilling brother- 
in-law. The practice here referred to, which is of very 
great antiquity and not quite rightly understood by D, 
again clearly exhibits the ancient connection with the 
right of inheriting. The contemned sister-in-law is to 
go up to the place of justice before the competent court 
{the elders of the city) and, loosing her brother-in-law's 
shoe from off his foot, is to spit in his face, saying ‘So 
shall it be done unto the man that will not build up his 
brother's house,' and ever after his family is to be called 
the barefoot family. This loosing of the shoe was, 
according to Ruth 47, customary at every transaction 
in landed property. The seller gave his shoe to the 
buyer in token of renunciation of his right in the 
ebject sold (see SHOES, $ 4). So, in the story, when 
the near kinsman divests himself of his title to the 
inheritance he plucks off his shoe, In D this no-longer- 
understood custom, which probably had survived only 
in connection with the matter of levirate marriage, is 
construed into an insult, ever to be remembered, not 
only against the renouncing kinsman but also against his 
whole family. 

In process of time this class of marriages underwent 
still further restrictions, when daughters became capable 
of inheriting in default of sons. Henceforward they 
could be thought of only in cases where there were no 
children at all; for to marry the widow when the 
inheritance had fallen to the daughters was not in con- 
sonance with the meaning of the institution. The 
object of keeping the property within the clan was 
secured by prohibiting heiresses from marrying outsiders. 
Such becomes the law in P (Nu. 274), and marriage 
with a brother-in-Iaw is forbidden as incestuous (Lev. 
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1816 2021; see above, $ 2). Whatever the successes 
of P as a whole, however, it does not seem to have 
permanently triumphed at all points. In this respect 
in particular ancient custom seems to have been stronger 
than written law (cp Mt, 22 24). 
See, in addition to works cited under Famn.y, Frohmiiller, 
De vidua Hebr., x714; Benary, De Hebr. leviratu, 1835; Reds 
lob, Die Zevivatsche bei den Hebr 
9. Literature. 1836. On the customs of the Syrian fe 
of the present day see Klein, 2027 46) 
631 £, and Baldensperger ‘Woman in the East," PESO SA 


1899, pp. 132. 27: 1990, Pp. τ7ι 25; 1901, pp. 907 167/77; on 
historical pointo, Ralisth, VIfe Mamiminial Yawe Οὐ he 
Hebrews, Levificus, 2354 7° LR 

MARS’ HILL (apl[elioy πάγου [Ti. WH]), Acts 
1722 AV, ΕΝ AREOPAGUS (9.v.). 


MARSENA (20999. perhaps maAWceap [BRAL#]; 
see ADMATHA), one of the ‘seven princes’ at the court 
of Ahasuerus (Esther114). His name (with which cp 
MERES) has been connected with Old Persian Marduniya 
—i.e., Mardonius {the name of the commander at 
Marathon). Compare also the Mardi and Mardontes 
{Herod. 1 τας 780. Marquart {Zur4. 69), however, 
suggests μι) and compares the name Μανίσαρος (Dio 
Cass. 6722). Some scepticism, however, is justified (see 
ESstHER, $ 3; PURIM, 8 6). 


MARSHAL. For_s. sono, #94s5ar, Jer. 5127 Nah. 
817 RV, and i 

2. 155 s6642r, Judg. 5.14 RV (‘marshal’s staff"), see SCRIBE ; 
and for 

3. DI 


MARTHA (map@a [Ti. WH], $ 57; Aram. NN, 
*lady,' ‘mistress '), sister of Mary, and friend of Jesus 
(Lk. 10387 In. 1117 122). 

‘Martha’ is pretty common in the Talmud (Zunz, Ges. 
Schriften 214, ἤν Dich. 834 δ, and cp Orig. c. Cels. 562, 

Epiph. “γα. 192). In the Aramaic inscriptions 
1. Name. in Part IL of the C/S we find the proper names 
ato and na (Cook, Arawz. Gloss, 78); the former 
of these would probably be Latinised as Marius, the latter as 
Martha. By a curious coincidence Martha was the name of 
the Syrian prophetess who accompanied Marius in his decisive 
campaign in Provence against the Cimbri and ‘Teutones (Plut. 
Mar. qt4), See Hall (Bullock), Romans ox fhe Riviera (121), 
who adds that both Marius and Martha are still amongst the most 
popular ‘Christian ‘names in Provence. The legends respecting 
τ Martha, with all their picturesqueness, cannot claim a share 
of our space. Cp Lerxosy, $ 5, end, MARY, $ 21. 


(4) In Lk. 1038 7... we are told that, as they journeyed, 
Jesus and his disciples arrived at a certain village {of 
das course not Bethany, cp Lk. 1929) where 

2. Traditions. ;; vas convenient τὸ halt. Here there 
dwelt a woman who received Jesus into her house, and 
whose sister, named Mary, instead of helping Martha in 
preparing the meal, ‘sat at the Lord's feet and heard 
his word." WH (so, too, B. Weiss} give the following 
as the best supported reading of the answer of Jesus 
to Martha's complaint: ‘Martha, Martha, thou art 
careful and troubled about many things but there is need 
of few things, or of one (ὀλέγων dé ἐστιν χρεία ἢ ἑνός" 
Μαριαμ γάρ), for Mary has chosen the good part, one 
which will not be taken away from her." The TR, 
however, to which Tregelles and Tischendorf adhere, 
gives the central words in a different form, ‘there 
is need of one thing' (ἑνὸς δέ ἐστι xpela)—i.e., of 
only one thing. The latter reading seems to have 
been framed out of regard to Christian supernaturalism, 
which took offence at the suggestion of a few things 
(plural) being really needful.” The reading, ‘of few 
things, or of one,’ which Plummer (51. Zzée, 292) by 
no means makes probable, seems to stand midway be- 
tween the original reading and the more definite reading 
which afterwards became prevalent, and the original 
text probably read, ‘there is need of few things.' The 
idea that ‘few dishes' are meant, though supported by 
many Greek and some modern interpreters, is unsatis- 
factory. The ‘few things' must surely be those of 
which Jesus speaks în the ‘Sermon on the Mount,' and 
of which he says that they are not to cause us any anxiety. 
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Jesus was presumably, according to the intention of the 
evangelist, speaking of the kingdom of God. The 
passage is a gentle reminder that man's earthly wants 
are few, and that, having a Father in heaven, men need 
not be anxious about these wants, and the ‘good part’ 
chosen by Mary is a share în the kingdom of God. It 
is also probable that the answer assigned to Jesus is 
a combination of two sayings, one relative to the many 
and the few things, and the other relative to the truly 
good possession (cp Ps. 166). These sayings were both 
floating in tradition, when the story received its present 
form, and to understand Lk. 10417. we must analyse it 
into its two component parts. 

A Dutch critic, reviving a very old interpretation, 
supposes that, though very possibly historical, the in- 
cident was recorded in Lk. to emphasise the contrast 
between the Pauline doctrine of faith and a Judaising 
doctrine of works (Scholten, Me? Paulinisch Evangelie, 
334). But this presupposes the reading ἑνός. 

(6) In Jn. 11 τ 519, ete., we hear again of ‘ Martha and 
Mary’ {v. 19) or of ‘ Mary and her sister Martha‘ (Ὁ. 1); 
but their house is in the ' village of Bethany." 

There is a certain similarity between the descriptions 
of Martha in Lk. and Jn. respectively. In both Martha 
appears as a devoted friend of Jesus, though there is 
nothing in Lk. to suggest that Martha regarded Jesus 
as more than a great teacher of the things concerning 
‘the kingdom,’ whereas in Jn. she professes her belief 
in Jesus as ‘the Christ, the son of God.' In both, too, 
Martha is the more forward of the sisters. ‘ Martha was 
distracted with much ministration.' ‘Martha, as soon 
as she heard that Jesus was coming, went and met him.* 
‘ Martha, the sister of him that was dead, saith to him, 
Lord, . . . he hath been dead four days.’ And though 
nothing is said of hospitality in Jn. 11, the omission is 
repaired in Jn. 122, where we are told that ‘ they made 
him a supper, and Martha ministered.' 

The great difference in the place of residence assigned to 
Martha and Mary by the respective narrators need not here be 
discussed. The question is complicated—for those at least who 
hold that there was but one anointing of Jesus in the primitive 
evangelical tradition—by the fact that Lk. and Jn., who differ 
so widely as to the place of residence of the two sisters, differ in 
exactly the same way as to the scene of the anointing of Jesus 
(cp Lk.7 36-38 Jn. 121-3), which is placed by Lk. in Galilee and 
by Jn. at BETHANY (g.7.), not to refer here to other differences 


in the narratives. See Mary (ὃ 25); GosreLs, $$ 44, 595 
LAzARUS. T.K.C. 


MARTYR (mapryc), Rev. 176 EV; Acts 2220 Rev. 
213 AV, ΕΝ WITNESS (g.7.). 


MARY 


Name (8 1/). 
1. MoTHER ΟΕ JESUS (88 3-22). 


(@) Birth of Jesus (88 3-38). Mt. τοῦ (88 13-15). 
Jesus on his birth (8 3). Theory of viegin birth (ἢ 
Mk. and Lk. (88 4-5). 165). 
Genealogies (ἢ 7). Other points în birth-his- 
Paul (ᾷ 8). tory (8 18). 


Heb. (8 a). (5) Other questions (88 19-21). 

Fourth Gospel ($ 10). Life of Mary ($ 19). 

Me. (ἢ 11). Character ($ 20), 

Composition of Mt.1/ Lk. Later traditions ($ 21) 
17. ($ 12). Literature ($ 22). 


OTHER MARIES ($$ 23-28). 


5. Mary Magdalene (ἢ 26). 
5. Mother of Mark ( 27). 
τ. Mary of Rom. 166 ($ 28). 


2. Mother of James and Joses 


3 Mary δε Clopas ($ 24). 
ἃ. Sister of Martha (8 25). 
Mapiam, in the LXX the name of the sister of 
Moses (see MIRIAM), reappears in the NT as a 
woman's name. One Greecised form is 

1. Etymology. vupia (sce ὃ 2), another is Μαριάμίμ)η, 
used by Josephus. ‘All forms agree in having ἃ in the 
first syllable. According to the Massorah to the Targum 
of Onkelos (ed. Berliner, 1875) on Ex. 1520, Mariam was 
also the Targumic pronunciation. Thus we have 
one of the many cases in which MT has preserved a 
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later pronunciation {Miriam). Hebrew analogies point 
to the change from ὦ to i, not conversely from ? to a, 

It was accordingly quite proper that, from the earliest 
Christian times, when the etymology of the name was 
being discussed, the form Mariam was assumed. A 
variety of interpretations are already met with in the 
Onomastica Sacra. As might be expected, they are 
almost all of them impossible, resting as they do on 
utter ignorance of Hebrew. We shall here briefiy record 
only a few of the more important, referring for further 
details to the excellent monograph of Bardenhewer (see 
below, $ 22). 

‘The name is taken as a compound of adjective and substantive 
when rendered ‘bitter sea'(0* 15); asa substantive with related 
genitive in the renderings ‘ drop of the sea” (0190; after Is. 40.15 
where M=sti/la), οὐ “star of the sea,’ which în the form stella 
marîs appears in all printed editions and almost all MSS of 
Jerome, and for which support has recently been sought in 
δ᾽ tes, cp Gen. 114£ (although Jerome probably wrote sti/Za 
mari), or “mytrh of the sea” (0 Ἴ5), or ‘teacher of the sea’ or 
“jaculatrix maris,' or ‘early raîn of the sea’ (the last three 
renderings assume 2 derivation from ὩΣ Mib—in the first two 
cases appropriate, obviously, only to a man), or ‘lady of the sea' 
(from Aram. 39, the fem. of which is in fact Martha) or ‘lady of 
the day' or ‘lady of the sieve’ (D) in New Hebrew meaning 
cribrum) or ‘seal of the master' (which would seem to demand 
a Persian etymology), The name was taken as a single word 
when some Rabbins interpreted it as meaning ‘bitterness' (3%) 
or when others took it to mean “lady * or ‘mistress’ (Nr, status 
emphaticus of Aram. 19, masc.), Whilst in these two instances 
there are called into requisition roots which have also been em- 
ployed to explain the word when its composite nature is assumed, 
the other interpretations of it as a single word have recourse to 
derivations not hitherto met with. Thehiphil of nyvis suggested 
by the rendering ‘the enlightener' or (with suffix) ‘their en- 
lightener‘;1 the hophal by ‘the enlightened.’ om is assumed 
in the rendering ‘exalted,” possibly also in the rendering ‘gift’ 
(if MMA occasioned the suggestion). 


There are but two alternative roots that can be 
seriously considered : amp, ‘to be rebellious,' and x, 
‘to be fat" (whence x», <fatling'; Job 3918, the only 
place where the verb occurs, must be left out of account 
owing to the uncertainty of the sense), The & of &p 
might, before the @ of -ὦνε, pass iuto +, which, in the 
case of n, is already the third consonant. The 
termination -d2 indicates substantives of an abstract 
meaning as well as adjectives, and is especially common 
in the case of proper names. Mariam, then, might 
mean either ‘the rebellious' or ‘the corpulent.’ Even 
apart from any theological interest that might seem to be 
involved, we may safely say that we can hardly conceive 
any possible motive for giving a name of the former mean- 
ing to a girl unless there were difficulties în her birth. The 
case would be different if the name had been bestowed on 
the sister of Moses expressly because it is recorded that 
she was rebellious on one occasion (Nu. 121-15); that, 
however, is by no means the only circumstance, nor yet the 
most prominent one, which we learn regarding her. The 
derivation from xp, on the other hand, accords excellently 
with the whole analogy of Semitic names ; it is associated 
with the Semitic idea of feminine beauty,  Bardenhewer 
compares also the masculine name Mamre (xp). 

Both forms, Μαριαμ and Mapa, interchange fre- 
quently and with little seeming regularity in the NT 

texts. 
2. Mariam OF For the mother of Jesus, wherever the 
Maria in NT? genitive is required (Mt. 11618 211 Mk. 63 
Tk.141) Μαρίας is invariably used. In the 
dative there is always an apposition with the article which makes 
the case clear; the name accordingiy, both in Lk. 2 5 and in Acts 
1 14, is given as Μαριαμ (Lachmaun. however, has Μαρίᾳ in the 


atter passage). For the accusative in Mt. 126 WH give in their 
text Μαρίαν; for the nominative in Lk.219 all the editors 


1 At this point may be registered the somewhat bold attempt 
of Ròsch(St.A., 1888, pp. 265-299, especially 280-282) to explain 
such interpretations as ‘enlightener,' ‘myrrb of the sea' (accord- 
ing to him, due to confusion with ‘myrile of the sea"), “star of 
the sea,' ‘bitter sea,’ ‘lady,’ as due to combination of Mary with 
the goddess Astarte. 
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enumerated în Weymouth, Resultant Creek Testament except 
TR and WH on the margin—have Mapa, ia 1 38 Lachmann alone 
has it. Inall'other instances the nom. (Mt. 13 55 Lk. 127 34 39 46 
36), acc. (Lk. 21634), and νος. (Lk.130)is Μαριαμ. Again, Mapa 
15 used for the mother of Mark, who is mentioned only in the 
genitive (Acts 12 το), and for the mother of James (the Less) and 
Οἵ Joses, who in all passages (Mt. 27 5661 281 Mk. 154047 161 
LX. 24 10) occurs in the nominative. For Mary of Clopas Ti. in 
Tn. 1925 (nominative) has Μαριαμ, almost all the other editors 
have Mapa; so also in the case of the Mary greeted by Paul in 
Rom. 166 (acc.). Mary Magdalene is generally Μαρία; but 
variants are wanting only în five of the fourteen passages where 
she 15 named (Mk, 15 47 16r Lk.82 2410 in nom.: Mk. 169 în 
dat.). She is Μαριαμ in the vocative in Jn.2016; elsewhere 
always in the nom. ; in fact, in Jn. 2018 (as also in 20 16) only 
TR and Lachmann have Μαρία, and on the other hand in 1925 
201 τὰ only Ti. has Μαριαμι, im Mk. 15 40 only WH have Μαριαμ, 
in Mt. 2756 only WH have (on the mg.) Μαριαμ, in 2761 
WH Ti. ete., have Μαριαμ, in 281 WH (mg.) Ti, etc., 
Μαριαμ. Finally, the name of the sister of Martha îs met with 
in the gen. Μαρίας without variant only in Jn.111; elsewhere 
she is usually Μαριαμ în acc. (în 11 1928 31 45 where in each case 
only TR has Μαριαν), whilst in the nom. only WH ir Lk. 1042, 
only WH (text) in Jn. 1120, only WH and Treg. in Jn.112, 
123 have Μαριαμ, αἰνὰ in this form WH and Ti. agree against 
Treg. and Lachm. only in Lk. 1039, and with Treg. against 
Lachm. in Jn. 1132. 

Of course all the women named, with the possible 
exception of the Mary named in Rom. 166, were really 
known as Mariam in the Aramaic surroundings in which 
they lived. Any distinction between Mariam and 
Maria can at the earliest have been introduced by the 
evangelists; but hardly with the irregularity which our 
present texts display. Plainly we must reckon with the 
fact that one copyist preferred the one form, another the 
other, and that in the collation of any two codices the 
readings of the one were introduced into the other, yet 
without any fixed system being followed by copyists or 
collators. 

It is open to us to conjecture that one evangelist may have 
uniformly preferred the form Mariam for all persons of the 
name, and another, similarly, that of Maria. Yetthe conjecture 
cannot be said to be confirmed even after we have assumed a 
large number of later alterations by copyists. We might in like 
manner conjecture that the evangelists reserved perhaps the 
ancient form Mariam for the mother of Jesus, and bestowed the 
more modern form Maria upon all the others. But this, too, it 
would be difficult to carry out. What we can discern most 
clearly is rather this, that our best codices, in those places where 
two persons of the name are mentioned, for the most part call 
Mary Magdalene Mariam, and the mother of James and Joses 
almost invariably Maria, although the two worien have already 
been sufficiently distinguished by the additions to their names 
(Mt. 27 5661 28 1 and parallels). AII that can be said to be made 
out with clearness is the rule, valid also for other indeclinable 
proper names, which makes the genitive declinable. 


1. The mother of Jesus. —In the case of Mary the 
mother of Jesus our chief interest concentrates itself on 
3. Jesus on the doctrine of the virgin birth. Let us 

his own birth. first listen to Jesus himself. Accord. 
ing to the first three gospels, to which 
we turn in seeking to ascertain his place in history, we 
find that he never makes any appeal to the manner of 
his birth. This, however, must not be pressed ; for it 
can be urged that the silence arises from a delicate reserve 
which would be easy to understand. On the other 
hand, however, we find expressions used by him which 
seem directly to exclude the idea of a virgin birth. 
In Mt. 1228 he deciares that he casts out devils by 
the spirit of God. ‘This rests upon the conception 
that the spirit of God fills his being, that it has been 
bestowed upon him, but not upon the conception that 
it is by the divine spirit that he has been begotten. 
Surely, t00, the hard saying (ΜΚ. 333= Mt, 1248), ‘ Who 
is my mother, and my brethren?* would have been an 
impossibility if Jesus had possessed the consciousness 
that his mother had been deemed by God worthy of a 
position so exalted and so singular as we are now speak- 
ing of; and it will hardly be suggested that his mother 
could have concealed from him until now the happy 
secret. In Lk. 820 the hard saying is no longer pre- 
served ; all the more certainly on this account must it 
be regarded as genuine, for ho evangelist would have 
invented it (GospeLs, $ 131). 
The saying of Jesus just referred to(Mk.333=Mt.1248) 
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stands directly connected with a circumstance preserved 
only in Mk. (320/), whilst in Mt. it îs 

4. Mk on Such Moda ni altogether 

virgin birth. Cmitied. The ‘kinsmen' {ol παρ᾽ 
αὐτοῦ) of Jesus ‘went out to lay hold of him; for they said, 
he is beside himself' (GosPELS, 8 139 and 116 è, end). 
Who these kinsmen exactly were we learn from Mk. 8317 
= Mt, 1246 / = Lk. 819 £ Ὁ they were his mother and his 
brethren. For the passage is the continuation of Mk. 
821; they set out from Nazareth and reach Jesus 
immediately after he has had a controversy with the 
scribes (Mk. 322-30), Even should we choose to regard 
it as possible that Mary had kept a life-long silence with 
her son regarding the secret of his birth, and by this 
assumption to deprive Mk. 333 (‘who is my mother, 
etc. ?”) of the force assigned to it in the preceding para- 
graph, 321 (‘he is beside himself') would stili be de- 
cisive; had Mary known of the supernatural origin of 
Jesus, as set forth in Lk. 135, could anything have in- 
duced her to say that he was beside himself? The 
‘family secret," of which apologists speak, did not exist. 
The saying of Jesus in Mk. 64, ‘a prophet is not without 
honour save in his own country and among his own kin 
and in his own house,’ is also germane [0 the present 
subject. The words ‘and among his own kin' {καὶ ἐν 
τοῖς συγγενεῦσιν αὐτοῦ) have very significantly been 
omitted by Mt. (1357) and Lk. (424). We may also 
refer ta the narrative of the baptism of Jesus. It involves 
the view, which we have already ($ 3) seen to be that of 
Jesus himself in Mt. 1228, that he first received the holy 
spirit when he was baptized. It is a view that could 
never have arisen if that of the virgin birth had been in 
existence from the first (NATIVITY, $ 15}. 

We are able, however, to advance a step further. 
Whole sections of the first two chapters of Lk. bear 

witness against the virgin birth. (2) 

δ. ἢ Were it presupposed ît would be indeed 

virg a very singular thing that, according to 
Lk. 233, the parents of Jesus should have marvelled at 
the words of Simeon (and according to 218 £ at those 
of the shepherds), and have been unable (250) to under- 
stand his words as a boy of twelve. Still more im- 
portant is it to notice that in 2274143 his ‘parents’ 
(yoveîs), and in 23348 his fezker and his mother are 
mentioned, 

It is very noteworthy that six old Latin codices in 
24: have Joseph et Maria for 'bis parents’ (ol γονεῖς 
αὐτοῦ) ; most uncials in 233 substitute ‘Joseph' ([ò] 
wand) for ‘his father' (ὁ πατὴρ αὐτοῦ); Syr. Cur. has 
*we' instead of ‘thy father and I° (è πατήρ σον κἀγώ) 
in 248; and four old Latin codices omit the subject 
altogether. 

(δ) In 222 we read, further, that the days of Meér puri- 
fication were fulfilled. This is based upon an archeeo- 
logical error ; it was only the mother who was made 
unclean by a birth ; in the case of a male birth, accord- 
ing to Lev.12r-4, the uncleanness lasted forty days. 
This error, however, serves to show that the writer 
regarded Joseph as the actual father of Jesus ; otherwise 
he could not have thought of him at all as unclean.1 
Thus there is no occasion to lay stress upon the further 
consideration that there could have been no thought of 
any uncleanness on the mother's part if the birth had 
been brought about by supernatural means. (c) Sull 
clearer on this point than either of the preceding con- 
siderations is the indubitably original reading of 25, 
*with Mary his wife'—which is vouched for, not merely 
by old Latin codices, as well as by Syr. sin., but 


1 The expedient of taking the reference as being to the purifi- 
cation of mother and child does not hold. _ As no plural immedi- 
ately precedes, ‘their’ (αὐτῶν) must be referred back to the sub: 
ject of the verb (ἀνήγαγον), where unquestionably the father and 
mother are intended.  Moreover, according to Lev. 12, no un- 
cleanness attaches to the child any more than to the father. D, 
with ‘his’ (αὐτοῦ) for ‘their' (αὐτῶν), makes the purification 
refer to the child, but în doing so comes into conflict with the 
sense of Lev, 12. 
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even more by the manifest impossibility of its ever 
having arisen by later correction (see NATIVITY, $ 16, 
middle). The whole of Lk.2, accordingly, not only 
knows nothing of the virgin birth, but rests upon the 
opposite presupposition. 

Further, it has to be pointed out that even in Lk.1, 
only two verses—vv. 34 7 —contain the idea of the virgin 

birth clearly and effectively ; and these 
5155 Land disturb the connection so manifestly 
that we are compelled to regard them 
as a later insertion. (α) In the first place, Mary's 
question, ‘ How shall this be, seeing I know not a man‘? 
is on any assumption inappropriate. ‘ Know” {γινώσ- 
xew) being here in the present tense, it cannot mean the 
aet of concubitus for which the word is so often em- 
ployed (mostly of the male—Gen. 4: Mt. 125 etc. —but 
sometimes of the female—Gen. 198 etc., and in Nu, 
3117, with full explanation of the euphemism). We 
are equally precluded, however, from taking it în the 
quite general sense which it has, for example, in Acts 
1915 (“Jesus I know , . . but who are ye'?), a sense 
which would be quite meaningless in the present con- 
text. The true interpretation is the intermediate one ; 
I have no such acquaintance with any man as might 
lead to the fulfilment of this prophecy. But the exact 
opposite of this is involved in the actual situation ; Mary 
is betrothed to Joseph (Lk. 127) and must necessarily have 
looked to the fulfilment of such a prophecy through her 
marriage with him-—unless indeed her doubt had been 
not about the birth of a son, but about the high dignity 
that son was to attain in after life. This latter doubt, 
however, is precisely what she does πο express. 

(5) Another point which has to be noticed is that 
Mary takes the words of the angel as referring to a 
fulfilment in the way of nature. Had she interpreted 
them otherwise, then her objection *I know not a man* 
would be meaningless. And the interpretation of the 
angels words now suggested is not, as one might be 
tempted to think, unsuitable inasmuch as the angel is 
supposed in 135 to express only with greater clearness 
what he has already said in 130-33. -On the contrary, 
00, 30-33 admit without any difficulty of being understood 
as referring to the birth of the Messiah. from a human 
marriage, In particular, ‘son of the highest' (υἱὸς 
ὑψίστου, +. 32) need not mean a son of God in the 
physical sense, but only a son of God in the ordinary 
OT sense of one who places himself wholly at the service 
of the divine will, and is supplied and supported by God 
with special powers. This is also true of the Messiah. 
Also the endless duration of the dominion of the Messiah 
as an individual person, as distinguished from the reign of 
an endless dynasty, announced in τ, 33, even if nowhere 
certainly set forth in any ofthe messianic prophecies when 
historically interpreted, at any rate lay very close at hand 
in such passages as Is.95 [6] Ezek.3725 S18y// 349 Καὶ 
{under Cleopatra, ἥξει δ᾽ ἁγνὸς ἄναξ πάσης γῆς σκῆπτρα 
κρατήσων εἰς αἰῶνας πάντα). What, however, must 
never be lost sight of is that the notion of a supernatural 
birth never at any time attached to the idea of the 
Jewish Messiah. As late as in the Dia/ogue of Justin 
{circa 155 a.D.) we still find Trypho the Jew saying 
(49 begin. ), ‘We all expect the Christ to bé a man of 
men’ (mdyres ἡμεῖς τὸν Χριστὸν ἄνθρωπον ἐξ ἀνθρώπων 
προσδοκῶμεν γενήσεσθαι). ‘The alternatives before us, 
therefore, are either to suppose that the author of the 
chapter as a whole has put a wholly inappropriate utter- 
ance into Mary's mouth, or to assume that in vv. 30-33 
an unsupernatural birth—a possible interpretation—is 
actually intended, and that in ©. 34 £ a supernatural 
birth has been substituted for it by another hand, and 
accordingly that ‘son of God” (υἱὸς θεοῦ) (v. 35) is to be 
taken in a physical sense, otherwise than the ‘son of 
the highest” (υἱὸς ὑψίστου) in 2.32. It is well worth 
noticing that Bernh. Weiss, on account of this difference, 


takes the words of 1350 (διὸ καὶ. , . θεοῦ) to be an 
addition made by the redactor to his source. ‘The same 
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consideration must, however, be extended to 134, in 
which case the virgin birth disappears from the source 
altogether.! - 

(c) The words in 132 to the effect that David is the 
father of the son to be born of Mary (τὸν θρόνον Δαυὶδ 
τοῦ πατρὸς αὐτοῦ) could, on the presupposition of a virgin 
birth, have been written only if Mary's own descent 
were held to be from David. But as, according to 136, 
she is a kinswoman (συγγενίς5) of Elizabeth, who in turn, 
according to 15, is a Levite, the words in 132 constitute 
an independent proof that the fatherhood of Joseph is 
presupposed. We are not in a position to say to what 
tribe ît was that Mary really belonged; but that the 
author of Lk. 1 held her to be a Levite is certain. 
‘The conjecture has been hazarded, it is true, that she 
was Levite on the mother's side, but on the father’ 
side a descendant of David. This, however, ought to 
have been expressly stated. Far from this being the 
case, the idea that Mary was.a descendant of David is 
expressly excluded by what we read in 127 (the angel 
Gabriel was sent . . . ‘to a virgin betrothed to a man 
whose name was Joseph, of the house of David'); for 
otherwise the continuation would not have run, ‘and the 
virgin's name was Mary,' but simply, ‘and her name was 
Mary ' {al τὸ ὄνομα αὐτῆς Μαρία). In 24, moreover, 
we are expressly informed of Joseph only that he was 
descended from David, though his descent was a matter 
of no moment on the assumption of the virgin birth. 
In this case, however, it is only Syr. sin. that substitutes 
the words ‘because they were both of the house of 
David.' See further, NATIVITY, $$ 5, 9, end. 

{d) Another circumstance that speaks for our regard- 
ing vv. 34/ as an interpolation is the fact that Mary's 
speech expresses doubt of the truth of the angel’s 
message, and yet she 15 not so much as blamed, whilst 
Zacharias is actually punished for a like doubt (120). 
Moreover, the case of Elizabeth to which the angel 
points in v. 36 is no evidence of the possibility of a 
supernatural conception ; it has evidential value only if 
what has happened to Elizabeth is more wonderful than 
what is being promised to Mary-—namely that she, in 
the way of nature, is to become the mother of the 
Messiah. Note, further, that apart from 134 ἐπεί 
{' since') is not met with either in the third gospel or in 
Acts. 

The two genealogies of Jesus in Mt. 11-17 and Lk. 
323-338 (see GENEALOGIES ii. } differ so greatly that re- 
course has often been had to the supposi- 
tion that they relate, one to Joseph, the 
other to Mary. Not only, however, is 
this in flat contradiction to the express 
statements which refer both of them to Joseph; the 
reference of either to Mary is further from the outset 
excluded as soon as it is observed that according to Lk. 
136 Mary is a kinswoman of the Aaronite Elizabeth (8 66). 
Even if, however, it were true that one of the two ‘ gene- 
alogies' related to Mary, the other would still be that 
of Joseph, and thus by the mere fact of its existence 
would furnish the proof which in reality both of them 
afford, that when they were drawn up there was no 
thought of the virgin birth of Jesus. ‘Therefore within 
8 gospel which teaches this doctrine the insertion of 'as 
was supposed' (ds évogifero) (Lk. 323) was quite in- 
dispensable. But had such an insertion been con- 
templated from the outset, it would not have been 


1 The same result is arrived at, in a somewhat different way, 
when Kattenbusch (see below, $ 22), and with him Weinel(Z4scAr. 
ANT liche Wissensch., 1901, ῬΡ. 37-39), takes only the last words 
01 34 (ἐπεὶ ἄνδρα οὗ γινώσκων as editorial insertione, and assigne 
to τῆς descent cf the holy spirit upon Mary no other operation 
than that of making her child to be from the womb filled with 
the Holy Spirit-as in 115. In 135 ‘son of God” (υἱὸς θεοῦ), 
would then have the same OT meaning as ‘son of the highest” 
(υἱὸς ὑψέστον) in 132, and Mary's question have the same mean- 
ing as we already (under 4) have seen to he appropriate to the 
situation. Such an interpretation, however, of the words ‘shall 
come upon' (ἐπελεύσεται) and ‘shall ονειβμδάονν (ἐπισκιάσει) 
is difficult to carry through, especialiy as no similar expression 
is found in 113-17 with reference to Elizabeth. 
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worth while to construct the genealogy at all.! 
1:6, see $$ 13-15. 

One testimony, that of Paul, is unquestionably older 

than that of our canonical gospels. (a) At the very 

8. Paul and outset, his statement in Rom.13 that 
virgin birth, J650S was bom of the seed of David 

according to the flesh, is irreconcilable 
with the virgin birth. Otherwisereference must certainly 
have been made to the share which the Holy Ghost 
{who is also mentioned) had in his generation Now, 
14, the antithesis to ‘according to the flesh’ (κατὰ 
σάρκα) not being strictly adhered to, proceeds to define 
what Jesus has become in virtue of his resurrection. 
In this reference, however, the Holy Spirit does not 
figure as the author of the being of Jesus at his birth 
but as the higher and, strictly speaking, the abiding 
element of his being—in short, as what in an ordinary 
mortal constitutes the soul. (3) In Rom. 83 God 
sends forth his son ‘in the likeness of sinful flesh’ (ἐν 
ὁμοιώματι σαρκὸς duaprias). Since the apostle in Rom. 
512 traces the sinfulness of mankind to its descent from 
Adam, such a statement would certainly be impossible, 
the virgin birth being held. (6) The most impor- 
tant passage, however, is found in Gal. 44. Not indeed 
because the expression runs “made of a woman" 
(γενόμενον ἐκ yuvaés) and not ‘made of a virgin* 
(γενόμενον ἐκ παρθένου); for after all a ‘virgin* 
(παρθένος) is also a ‘woman’ (γυνή) and it could 
reasonably be urged that Paul was under no compelling 
necessity to lay emphasis on the idea of παρθένος. 
‘The force of the passage for the present discussion lies. 
in what follows: ‘born under the law, that he might 
redeem them which were under the law.' Here what is 
shown is that in order to become their redeemer it 
behoved Jesus to be completely like those he came to 
redeem. ‘Thus also the phrase ‘born of a woman” 
denotes a birth differing in no essential particular from 
ordinary human births. 

(4) It will perhaps be urged that, inasmuch as Paul attributes 
re-existence to Jesus, the virgin birth has less interest for him, 
ut that his silence in the matter does not prove that he was 

unacquainted with it. As against thisit hasto be pointed out that 
the doctrine of the pre-existence of Jesus is one that has not been 
handed downto him ; on the contrary he is the first to formulate 
it_unless indeed one were to regard the utterances of the Johan- 
nine Christ regarding his pre-existence as historical. Now the 
pre-existence of Jesus, so far as Paul is concerned, is clearly an 
inference from his present exalted condition; the apostle 
therefore regards the pre-existent one also as a heavenly man, 
not as a divine being {cp the present writer's excursus on 1 Cor. 
1549 în #C). 1, however, the doctrine of the virgin birth had 
been handed down to him, he would hardly have framed a: 
doctrine of the pre-existent state so hard to reconcile with such 
a tradition received from the original apostles. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews in 714 gives prominence 
to the fact that ‘our Lord sprang out of Judah, as to 
which tribe Moses spake nothing concern- 


On Mt. 


3 PP. ki ing priests.' In this the sole object is 
virgin Dirt. to make out the inferiority of the OT 


priesthood as compared with the high- 
priesthood of Jesus. We have nothing to lead us to 
suppose that the author wishes any conclusion to be 
drawn with respect to the birth of Jesus; but for all 
who find themselves compelled to believe that Lk. rightly 
attributes a Levitical descent to Mary Heb. 714 testifies 
unquestionably and with emphasis against the doctrine 
of the virgin birth. 
The Fourth Evangelist regards Jesus as being the 
externally existing Logos, and one could 
ἀρ οτος believe the doctrine of the virgin birth to 
vi agi th, Rave been of less importance în his eyes 
gi * as predicating something far less exalted 
concerning Jesus, (a) At the same time, Jesus 
1 Should it prove to be the fact that Syr. sin. and D take the 
ὡς ἐνομίζετο as a correct supposition, and not, like the canonical 
texts, as a false one (CosPet.s, $ 22 β), this would only be 
evidence of a reaction against the alteration of the original view 
caused by the insertion of the ὡς évopitero; the ὡς ἐνομέξετο 
could never have been the insertion of any one who still held to 
the original view of the genealogy that Jesus was really the son 
of Joseph. 
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in this gospel says a great deal not only about his 
previous existence with God but also about his entrance 
into this earthly life in virtue of his mission by his 
Father. ln this connection it would assuredly have 
been of great importance to have been able to say, in 
support of his exalted dignity, that he had been born in 
an altogether exceptional way. Instead of this, what 
do we find? ‘Thatin ἴῃ. 145 Philip, in 642 the Jews, call 
‘him the son of Joseph, that in 145 7417. 52 Nazareth is 
spoken of as his birthplace, whilst yet Bethlehem is said 
to be of necessity the birthplace of the Messiah; and Jesus 
says nothing to the contrary. It is acknowledged that 
in the Fourth Gospel the objections of the Jews against 
Jesus continualiy proceed upon misunderstandings (see 
Jorn, $ 256). But here the misunderstanding plainly 
lies not in any error as to the actual birthplace of Jesus 
or as to the manner of his birth, but only in the opinion 
that these facts exclude the Messiahship of Jesus. 

(4) No direct polemic, however, against the virgin 
birth of Jesus can be discovered in Jn. 113. 

True, it would in fact have been in full accord with the subtle 
manner of the Evangelist if he had taken occasion to declare of 
all the elect that they are born ‘not of blood nor of the wil! of 
man but of God” precisely in order to hint that he did not find 
it applicable to Jesus alone, in whose case it had naturally and 
of necessity to be taken literatly. As, however, he makes the 
declaration with regard to all the elect, who nevertheless are 
born as men, his purpose cannot have been to exclude a human 
birth ; rather must we take him to mean that they are born 
‘not so much of . . . the will of man as, rather, of God” (Winer, 
$ 55 85); that is to say, it is not their human birth that matters 
so much as their provenience from God, in other words their 
election. But on this interpretation the saying loses all polemical 
force against the supposition of the virgin birth of Jesus. 

{c) Nevertheless it is not impossible that the Fourth 
Gospel contains a tacit rejection of the doctrine in 
question. It would be quite în accordance with the spirit 
of its author if the doctrine appeared to him too slight 
and too external for the Logos-—if only we may suppose 
that he knew it. In favour of the supposition is (1.} the 
fact that the doctrine is already in full currency in Justin's 
time (152 4.D.) although he gives some details differently 
from the canonica! form (see e.g., below, $21 4, n.); and, 
further (11.}, the point registered under GospELS, $ 151, 
end, even though it does not treat directly of the passage 
on the virgin birth. On the other hand the view put 
forth in NATIVITY, $ 12, is also very attractive, that 
Jn. 741 ‘reveals the hidden path by which Bethlehem 
had found its way into the gospel tradition ' as the birth- 
place of Jesus. We shall do best perhaps if we combine 
both views by the supposition that an older, perhaps 
oral, form of this manner of reasoning gave occasion 
to the relative portions of Mt. and Lk. and laid the 
foundation for Jn.74rf 

What has been said in $ 3/. renders it antecedently 
probable that from Mt. as well as from Lk. the theory 

of the virgin birth of Jesus was originally 

Vini absent. The expression in ΜΙ. 185 ‘Is 
" not this the carpenter's son ?” points in the 

same direction. Unless the phrase is to be understood 
in the first of the senses suggested under JOSEPH (ii., $ 9} 
as being exactly equivalent to the parallel in ΜΚ. 63 ‘Is 
not this the carpenter ?'—and we may perhaps point to 
the continuation in Mt., ‘Is not this his mother called 
Mary ?' as favouring the view that his father is really 
intended — then the passage [which is here assumed to 
represent in the main rightly what was originally told 
of the questionings of those in Jesus' ‘own country] 
directly contradicts the theory of the virgin birth! Nay, 
more, even chap. 2 itself admits of a complete under- 
standing without the presupposition of the virgin birth. 
‘l'he fact that Bethlehem is not mentioned at all till 2r 
is reached thus becomes significant. 1 18-25 thus.appears 
not only to be later than chap. 2, but also to have been 

1 [In JosrPH îi., $9, an attempt is made to go behind the 
Aramaic phrase for ‘ Jesus the carpenter.' The supposition that 
Jesus was a carpenter might have arisen out of a misapprehension 
of ‘Jesus the Nazarene' which really meant, neither ‘ Jesus the 
Nazarene' nor, as some supposed, ‘Jesus the carpenter,’ but 
‘Jesus the Galilzan' (cp NAZARETH, È 3).] 
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somewhat heedlessIy introduced, otherwise Bethlehem 
would have been mentioned at an earlier point, 

On Mt. 18-25 all that need here be said is that in it 
the theory is set forth from first to last with full delibera- 
tion. ‘The only somewhat indeterminate expression in 
it is the word ‘wife’ (γυναῖκα) in τ, 20 24, since it is still 
in question whether Joseph is to take (παραλαβεῖν) Mary 
or not, For this expression does not refer to concubitus 
(see, rather, 125) but to the completion of the marriage. 
Yet after all the word ‘wife’ (yu) instead of “be- 
trothed' (ἐμνηστευμένη ; cp 1 18) is not more unprecise 
than ἀνήρ (1 19) for bridegroom ; both alike rest upon the 
fact that betrothal already constitutes an obligation 
binding în law, even before the marriage has been con- 
cluded in due form (Edersheim, Life and Times of Jesus, 
100) 149 £). 

We are now in a position to sum up and complete 
the results arrived at regarding the composition of 

12. Com. ΜΕΤ and Lk.1/ (4) The narrative 

position οὗ Mt-1:8-25 is noi by the same hand as 

μοι 1717 (8/7) and in fact is later than the 
and Lk.1/ Benealogy, which could never have been 
*1/ drawn up after Joseph had ceased to be 
regarded as the real father of Jesus. Moreover, 217 
would seem to have been written without being pre- 
ceded by 118-25 (8 11). In chap.2, further, according 
to the statement given in GosPeLS, $ rst {end}, the 
story of the Magi does not seem to have been originally 
present, Further, the words ‘in those days' (ἐν ταῖς 
ἡμέραις ἐκείναι5) in 3: have absolutely no relation to 
anything contained in chaps. 12, the contents of which 
relate to a period thirty years earlier. Hillman (7 Ζ, 
1891, 259 /) conjectures that originally immediately 
before these wordsthere stood some note as to date similar. 
to what we now have in Lk. 31 f., which was afterwards 
removed when Mt. 1 2 were prefixed. That the author of 
Lk, should have made use of Mt, —accordingto GOSPELS, 
8 127, a very probable hypothesis—becomes all the 
easier to believe if at that time the first two chapters of 
our Mt. were still wanting, and entirely so; otherwise 
Tk. who so often coincides verbally with Mt. would 
not have diverged from him in 1 f so completely as he 
does. 

(4) The statement of the virgin birth in Lk., as well 
as that in Mt., was introduced last of all—by the in- 
sertion of 134 £ (or only 1345) and of ‘as was supposed * 
(ὡς ἐνομίζετο) into 323 ($ 6 4). Whether the in- 
sertion is due to borrowing, or to an oral source, 
need not be discussed. In Lk.2 the contents of Lk.1 
are not presupposed, except în 2213: ‘which was so 
called by the angel before he was conceived in the 
womb.' This backward reference to 131 can easily 
have been inserted when the two chapters were being 
joined together. On this hypothesis we can imagine 
more readily—what in itself is in accordance with the 
nature of things—that the glorification of the Baptist by 
means of a narrative of his birth took place at a later 
date than the similar glorification of Jesus. This would 
hold good also if with Vélter (see below, $ 22) we were 
to assume the kernel of the ‘ Benedictus'—z.e., 16871-75 
76}... 795—to be drawn from an ‘Apocalypse of 
Zacharias’ in which Zacharias sang the praises of his 
son John as forerunner of the day of Yahwè {not of the 
Messiah}, Asinthe case of Mt. with regard to chap. 2, 
so also in that of Lk. with regard to chap. 1 particularly, 
the question has to be asked (though it cannot be ex- 
haustively discussed here) whether certain portions 


may not have been later additions. 

An indication pointing in this direction may perhaps be seen 
în the fact that the marriage of Mary with Joseph, and the 
date of the conception of her first-born son afe nowhere men- 
tioned. Both ought to come between 138 and 130, With this 
supposition agrees also Zar. In 127 which requires no textual 
change! Mary is still betrothed, in 25 she is wife ($ sc; 
NATIVITY, $ 16, middle). 


1 Hamack (Zisckr. NTliche Wissensch. 1901, p. 56) would 
delete ‘virgin’ (παρθένον) (and also τῆς παρθένου Ὁ) by the side 
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Finally, as in the case of Mt. so also in that of Lk. 
we must conjecture that the gospel once was without the 
first two chapters (15-252).  Lk.'s proem (11-4) speaks 
in favour of this presumption (see NATIVITY, $ 13) as 
also do the facts that the Baptist is in 32 introduced like 
a person who has never yet been mentioned, and that 
Jesus at Nazareth (4 16-30) appeals in his own vindication 
Simply to his possessing the gift of the Holy Spirit; so 
also the further fact that the Baptist {7 18 £) allows the 
question to be raised whether Jesus be the Messiah or 
not, without knowing anything of the complete informa- 
tion which, according to 1 41-45, his mother possessed. 
See, especially, Thomas (below, $ 22), 364-400. 

As in the Third Gospel it is in 323 ($ 7), so in the 
First Gospel it is in 1:6 that the theory of the virgin 


13. N birth had, well or ill, to be brought 
rea dins i into harmony with the presupposition of 
pen vr the genealogies. (4) When the text of 


Syr. sin., ‘Joseph, to whom was espoused 
Mary the virgin, begat Jesus who is called the Christ,' 
was first made known, great surprise at such a departure 
from the canonical text was expressed. 

Some thought that we had suddenly come into possession of 
a text which completely changed the entire situation. In this 
they were mistaken. No doubt, Syr. sin. contains the words 
‘Joseph . . . begat Jesus,’ but not without a parenthesis. 
Similarly, it reads în 121: ‘she shall bear #0 #4ee a son’ and in 
125 ‘and she bore fo Aix: a son,'—this too in place of the longer 
phrase ‘and knew her not till she had brought forth a son,’ so 
that the birth of the son connects itself directly with the words 
‘and took unto him his wife Syr. sin., however, contains 
at the same time the canonical text of 118.20, Taken as a 
whole, accordingly, this recently discovered translation brings 
in no new era; of an older text it contains only traces, and these 
are overlaid by the canonica! text. 

The error would, however, be equally great if with others we 
were to imagine that all we had to do in order to save the ecclesi- 
astical dogma was to dispose of these innovations in Syr. sin, 
either by holding them for heretical falsifications or by taking 
the ‘begat’ (ἐγέννησεν) in 1168 in a different sense from that in 
which it is taken în 12-162.. Apart from the consideration that 
ali such methods are illegitimate, Syr. sin. is pot the only 
document with which we have to deal, Long ago it was known 
that there was a mass of variants; only, no attention was paid 
to them. This is hardly to be wondered at when it is remem- 
bered that even Ti. in his σέο critica major disposes of them 
all in two lines, partly with a mere ‘similiter.’ Long ago critical 
theology had insisted that the original text was this: ‘and 
Joseplrbegat Jesus' (Ἰωσὴφ δὲ ἐγέννησεν τὸν Ἰησοῦν} 

(è) This original text was first actually discovered in 
the ‘Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila’ edited by 
Conybeare in Anecd. Oxon. Class. ser. 8, 1898, p. 76 
{fol. 93» of the Codex); cp pp. xix-xwii : Jacob begat 
Joseph, the husband, of Mary, of whom was born Jesus 
who is called Christ, and Joseph begat Jesus who is 
called Christ. (Ἰακὼβ ἐγέννησεν τὸν ᾿Ιωσήφ, τὸν 
ἄνδρα Μαρίας, ἐξ ἧς ἐγεννήθη Ἰησοῦς ὁ λεγόμενος Χριστός, 
καὶ Ἰωσὴφ ἐγέννησεν τὸν Ἰησοῦν τὸν λεγόμενον Χριστόν). 

This is expressly cited by Aquila the Jew as being the text of 
ΜῈ gospeb, and’ as T'imorhy the Christian immediately after 
wards declares that it does not escape his vigilance when the 
Jew seeks to conceal anything, we are hound to assume with 
Conybeare that the text as given above actually stood in the 
autlior's gospel according to Mt. Conybeare goes farther and 
maintains this to have been the basis from which all existing 
readings started. The canonical text arose by omission of the 
second half, the other variants by omission of the first half and 
alteration of the second (see below, $ 14). In the opinion of the 
present writer an altogether different construction ought to be 
put upon the facts. Ἦτον can we suppose that an evangelist 
deliberately added the second half to the first? Why say twice 
over that Jesus had been begotten? Why twice over call him 
‘who is called Christ' (ὁ λεγόμενος Χριστός) } Why say ‘and’ 
(kai) before ‘Joseph,' when what follows is something not ad- 
ditional but explicacive? True, the Jew adds an explanation of 
this double statement of the same fact : φησὶν ἐγέννησεν ἐκ τῆς 
Μαρίας. ἔ2., by the word “begat' the evangelist means ‘of Mary.” 
By this, however, is explained not the addition of the second 
half to the first, but rather the #15e»#/02 of the words ‘of whom 
was born, etc. (ἐξ ἧς ἐγεννήθη Ἰησοῦς ὁ λεγόμενος Χριστός), -- 


of ‘betrothed' (ἐμνηστευμένην), in the mistaken presupposition 
that ἐμνηστευμένη ought to be read in 25 and here —_consequently 
also in 127-—means ‘wife,’ 

1 Whether or not there were added the words ‘who is called 
Christ* (τὸν λεγόμενον Χριστόν) or some such addition is com- 
paratively unimportant, and we therefore leave this difference 
out of account both here and in what follows. 
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as Conybeare also (p. xx) has quite clearly perceived : “in order to 
make it clear that it was out of Mary and not out ofany previous 
wife that Joseph begat Jesus.® But was the idea of a previous 
wife really so very likely to suggest itself (cp $ 210)? And if it 
required 10 be set aside was such an elaboration necessary ἢ 

In a word, in the view of the present writer, the Mt. 
used by the author of the dialogue contained not one 
text of Μι. 1 τό but two, of which one may have been 
supplemented cut of a second copy. And, in fact, it 
is precisely the youngest text and the oldest which in 
this manner have found a place peaceably side by side 
in one and the same line. 

Let us now attempt to arrange the existing forms of 
the text in the order in which they may be supposed to 
have arisen cut of one another in 
logical sequence,! irrespective of the 
question as to whether they belonged 
to a form of Mt. or to a source of Mt. 
a, And Joseph begat Jesus {Ἰωσὴφ δὲ ἐγέννησεν τὸν 

Ἰησοῦν), Dial, ut supr., 76, fol. 93. On the 
continuation (τὸν λεγόμενον Χριστόν), see col. 
2961, ἢ. 1, 
è. Jacob begat Joseph #e ἀμεδαπα of Mary (cp below, 
2ὴ, wh0 of her begat Jesus. ναι. MS of Diatess.? 
e. And Joseph, to whom was espoused Mary the virgin, 
begat Jesus. Syr. sin. This form would be 
still more ancient without the addition ‘the 
virgin,' yet this is wanting only under 4 a and Κα 
d. (Jacob autem genuit Joseph) 
a. cui desponsata [without erat] Maria genuit 
Jesum. Old Lat. g. 
B. ᾧ μνηστευθεῖσα παρθένος Μαριαμ ἐγέν- 
νησεν Ιησοῦν. Εἶνε MSS of the Ferrar 
group, 346, 788, with 543, 826,5 828,5 
{Gregory)= 556. 624, 626* respectively 
(Scrivener), and Old Lat. a, 1, £. 
y. to whom was espoused the virgin Mary, 
who {fem.) begat Jesus. Syr. cur. 
è. cui desponsata [without erat] virgo Maria, 
Maria autem genuit Jesum. Old Lat. c. 
e. cui desponsata eraf virgo Maria, virgo 
autem Maria genuit Jesum, Old Lat. è. 
In da # by the participial construction 
with μνηστευθεῖσα, in d Ὑ by the relative 
pronoun, in 4 è € by the repetition of her 
name, Mary is made the subject of ἐγέν- 
νήσεν or genuit. As these verbs may 
indeed be used in speaking of a woman, 
but strictly speaking are applicable to a 
man, two corrections arose, 
e. (Jacob autem genuit Joseph) 
cui desponsata virgo Maria peperit {Christum} 
Jesum. Old Lat. ὦ. 
£ a. (Ἰακὼβ dè τὸν ᾿Ιωσὴφ) 
È μνηστευθεῖσα Μαρία, ἐξ ἧς ἐγεννήθη 
Ἰησοῦς. Dial, ut supr., 76, fol. 93%. 
{Modified from d a, hence μνηστευθεῖσα 
for ἐμνηστεύθη). 
8. (Ἰακὼβ δὲ ἐγέννησεν τὸν Ἰωσὴφ) 
τὸν μνηστευσάμενον Μαριαμ ἐξ ἧς 
ἐγεννήθη ὁ Χριστὸς (dè υἱὸς τοῦ θεοῦ). 
Dial,, ut supr., 88, fol, 113 #. 
γ. (Ἰακὼβ δὲ ἐγέννησεν τὸν 'Τωσὴφ) 
τὸν ἄνδρα Μαρίας, ἐξ ἧς ἐγεννήθη 
Ἰησοῦς. Dial, ut supr., 76, fol. 93 », 
and canonical Mt, 
Conybeare holds / a and 8 to be 'a mere bit of 


1 Cp Gosrets, $ 22 a; van Manen, 74.7, 1895, pp. 258-263. 
2 According to Hogg (cited in col. 1779, n 4), this is the only 
ssible translation of the Arabic text (as ‘who is masculine), 
Bat since Syriac, from wliich language this Arabic version was 
made, does not distinguish gender în the relative pronoun, the 
meaning may also be: of whom (fem.) was born Jesus (unvocal- 
ised WLD=begat’or‘ was born '). This would be the canonical 
form. Even în this case, however, it would be remarkable that 
the Arabic translator [orscribe?] should not have shrunk from writ- 
ing a word which diverged from the accepted meaning somarkediy. 
See Lake, /. ΤΆΦΟΙ. Stud. 11899 7.) 119 ; Cod. 788 according 

to a private communication, Codd. 13 and 69 are deficient here, 
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botching due to 2 reviser of the dialogue in the period 
previous to the definitive fixation of the text, in order 
to avoid the ‘husband’ (ἄνδρα), which he found offensive. 
We must explain the word in the same way as the 
‘husband’ (ἀνήρ) of lag in $ 11. 

Epiphanius (λίαν. 3014) tells us that Cerinthus and 
Carpocrates endeavoured to prove from the genealogy 

10. Ebionitic “ἢ Mt.'s gospel that Christ was of the 

Η seed of Joseph and Mary (ἐκ σπέρματος 

alteration of >, ον las eli 5 

ME 106? Ἰωσὴφ καὶ Μαρίας εἶναι τὸν Χριστόν). 

- According to Eusebius (27 617) the 
Ebionite Symmachus in his writings seems to rest upon 
Mt.'s gospel his heresy that Christ came of Joseph and 
Mary {τὸν Χριστὸν ἐξ Ἰωσὴφ καὶ Μαρίας γεγονέναι). 
Eusebius uses the expression ‘seems’ (δοκεῖ) manifestly 
because he had not himself seen the writings in question; 
he mentions Origen as stating that he had received them 
for a certain Juliana, All these indications serve to 
confirm the conclusion we have reached, that Mt. 1166 
originally described Joseph as the actual father of Jesus. 

At the same time it is open to anyone to attempt τὸ draw 
from these very indications an argument against the originality 
of this reading. Those who maintain the view in question are 
Ebionites. What if it was they who first introduced the reading 
into the text of Mt. by falsification? It is possible to think in 
this manner as long as we refrain from considering seriousiy 
who the Ebionites were. The Church fathers describe them as 
a ‘sect,' and with the word ‘sect’ we traditionally associate the 
idea of chat which is erroneous and objectionable. Just as we 
have already long ago learned, however, to recogi 
the Montanists that they merely adhered to the original arrange- 
ments of the Christian Church, and in particular to that in virtue 
of which every member had the right to speak who could claim 
to be moved by the Spirit, and chat they were unable to acquiesce 
in the innovation which reserved this right exclusively to certain 
Church officials, so also we shall have to recognise with regard 
to the Ebionites that they merely represent the continuation of 
one of the earliest tendencies of Christianity. Before the end 
of the second century no one ever heard of the Ebionites as a 
sect, for the simple reason that they still represented a party 
or tendency within the Church itself. Even Justin (Dial. 48, 
end) says: There are of cur number some who admit that he 
is Christ but declare that he was a man born of men (εἰσέ τινας 
ἀπὸ τοῦ ἡμετέρου γένους ὁμολογοῦντες αὐτὸν Χριστὸν εἶναι, 
ἄνθρωπον δὲ ἐξ ἀνθρώπων γενόμενον ἀποφαινόμενο)., What 
occasion, we may ask, moreover, could have led in the second 
century to the rise of new opinions such as theirs, if the Church 
had never taught anything ‘else than the Godhead of Jesus, and 
that, too, in the most thorough-going manner? 

As soon as we have satisfied'‘ourselves;'however, how 
gradually and step by step the Church arrived at the 
doctrine of the Godhead of Jesus, and in particular how 
neither Jesus, nor his mother;-nor Mark, nor the author 
of Mt. 3-28 or of Lk. 3-24, nor yet the authors of Lk. 2 
or of 15-3336-80 or of Μι.1τ-17 or of chap.2 were 
acquainted with the virgin birth, it were indeed too 
absurd an anachronism to attribute to falsification by a 
sect the fact that in Mt.16 Joseph figures as the father 
of Jesus; or shall we say that the Ebionites with their 
falsifications are responsible also for the ‘parents’ 
(γονεῖς) of Lk. 2274143 οἵ for 23348 and for Mk, 32133 
Mt. 1248, ete., as we now find them in our canonical 
text? 

Rather must it be our task to explain how it was 
that the old view preserved by the Ebionites came to 
be given up and the doctrine of the 
virgin birth put in its place. See, as 

Vieri to this, NATIVITY, 88. τῷ, 14 fi; 17, 

8 “ 20. Paul being unacquainted with the 
doctrine, scholars long reckoned it to be Jewish- 
Christian. ‘That, however, was a mistake. 

However freely the OT may speak of sons of God în the 
figurative sense (cp Son, FATHER), the loftiness of the OT con- 
ception of God precludes the supposition of physica! sonship. 
In point of fact, in the NT it is not God who is represented as 
the father of Jesus, but the Holy Ghost. This representation, 
however, is merely an expedient, for we have no analogous 
instance in which the Holy Spirit is said to beget a man in a 
supernatural way. And, in fact, the proposed expedient is not 
Jewish Christian, for in Hebrew the Spirit is generally feminine, 
on which account he appears in the Gospel of the Hebrews as 
the mother of Jesus (GosPELS, $ 155). Nor would Is.7 14 have 


16. Origin of 


1 Not even in Job 834. 


Cp the exbaustive survey of Briggs 
in 782, 1900, pp; 132-145. 
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been sufficient to account for the origin of such a doctrine 
unless the doctrine had commended itself on its own merits. 
The passage was adduced only as an afterthought, in con- 
firmation. Moreover, it is fitted to serve the purpose at all 
only in the LXX, and the rendering ' virgin' (παρθένος) must 
he rejected all the more because pregnancy before marriage 
is punishable with death according to Dt. 2220 £ 53 £, a law 
which certainly is not later than Isaiab’s time (cp, further, 
Immaruet) Thus the origin of the idea of a virgin birth 
is to be sought in Gentile-Christian cireles. For numerous 
analogies see Usener, Ael-gesck. Unters. 1(1889) 70-75; Seydel, 
Evang. von Jest, 1882, pp. 110-133; J. M. Robertson, C4ristà 
anity and Mythology, 1900, pp. 317-319, and assin: (the last- 
named author rejects the historicity of Jesus altogether). 


Whilst, however, it was to be expected that the 
Church's worship would naturally lead onwards on an 
ascending line from the general idea that as Messiah 
Jesus must have been the son of David to the gene- 
alogies, and from the general idea that he was in an 
ethical sense the son of God, and belief in his having 
been filled with the Holy Spirit at his baptism to the 
idea of the supernatural birth, next to that of his pre- 
existence, and lastly to his identification with the Logos, 
we have seen that pre-existence (from Paul onwards} 
and possibly identity with the Logos ($ 10) were attri. 
buted to him earlier than a supernatural birth. 
Both together are first met with in Justin {see below, 
8 17 a) and Ignatius (ad Magn. 61 82; ad Eph. 72; ad 
Smyr.1x, etc.); the NT writers have, all of them, 
still the correct consciousness that the two theories are 
incompatible. He who has already lived the life of a 
divine being in heaven does not need to be ushered 
into the world in any such manner. ‘To state the point 
more precisely : the theory of the virgin birth and the 
theory of the pre-existence must be regarded as attempts 
on parallel lines; the virgin birth, however, does not 
raise Jesus so high in the sphere of the divine as the 
pre-existence does, As, nevertheless, the theory of the 
virgin birth came into being at a later date, it must 
have arisen within circles to which the idea of the 
pre-existence was unknown, or to which (for it could 
not always remain unknown) ît was not acceptable, 
that is to say in circles which were not affected with 
Paulinism. Here once more, as formerly in the case 
of the Council of Jerusalem (COUNCIL, $ 12), we arrive 
at a point where we can clearly perceive the number of 
tendencies in early Chtistiatrity to ‘have been greater 
than the Tiibingen school once believed. Amongst 
Gentile influences, those of Buddhism must also be 
taken into account as possible (GOSPELS, $ 124 d). 

The Church assigns the highest value to the doctrine 
of the virgin birth. (4) Why it did so may be best 

seen, perhaps, in Justin. He declares, 
Gi Talue 0É for example (4402154 0r Dial. 70), 
ΦΈΡΕΙΝ birth, that the myths regarding the multitude 
gn * of sons of gods, and especially the myth 
regarding the virgin's son Perseus, had been invented 
by the demons in order to rob the manifestation of 
Jesus the true Son of God of its importance. In 4p0/ 
121 he insists that with their doctrine of the virgin birth 
of Jesus, of his passion, and of his ascension, the 
Christians were affirming nothing new as compared 
with what was alleged of so-called sons of Zeus, just 
as in 4904. 122 he says that if the Christians called Jesus 
the Logos, here, too, was another point which they had 
in common with the Gentiles who also called Hermes 
the word of Zeus. Such arguments may have impressed 
many people who heard them at that time; but they 
also show to what a level Jesus can be (not raised but} 
lowered by the doctrine of his virgin birth. 

(3) A value for the doctrine was sought în quite 
another direction when it was connected with the sin- 
lessness of Jesus. In a general way it is possible that, 
even at an early date, satisfaction may have been found 
in some such contemplation as that adduced from Philo 
elsewhere (GOSPELS, $ 21, ii.!). In this connection there 
was present also the notion, found also in Rev. 144, 


1 Reference may perhaps also be made to the passage in the 
Nesentdeckte Fragmente, ed. Wendland, p. 68, quoted (Acad 
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that sexual intercourse is in itself sinful. But it was 
not until the doctrine of original sin had been fully 
developed that the theory of the virgin birth became 
important with regard to Jesus. It was not enough, 
however, that a human father should have no part 
in his generation; for sin could also be transmitted 
through his mother. The only logical consequence 
of this line of thought is that which appears in the 
dogma promulgated by Pope Pius IX. on 8th Dec. 
1854 to the effect that Mary herself was conceived 
immaculately by her mother-—not, of course, in the 
sense that she had no human father, but in the sense 
that original sin did not pass over to her, or ratber, 
to be more precise, in the sense that the Holy Ghost 
at the moment after conception forthwith cleansed 
the resultant embryo from its original sin. Neverthe- 
less, in the Roman doctrine, the body of Mary did 
bear the stain of original sin, however short the period. 
Cp Hase, Polemik, ii. 3 B, (4, 331-341. 
The other points in the narrative of the birth of 
Jesus, in so far as they relate to Mary, must now be 
briefly considered. (a) If we may 
18. Other, venture upon any affirmation ai all as 
Rana Din © to the place of the birth,! it must be 
-RÌStOry. hat it was at Nazareth {NATIVITY, 
$11 3; GALILEE i, $ 5), which, according to Lk. 239, 
was for the parents of Jesus ‘their own city" {πόλιες 
éavròr). In Lk.'s narrative they are brought to 
Bethlehem only by means of the narrative about the 
census of Quirinius (21-s), which in every point is 
untenable (see QuirINIUS; CHRONOLOGY, $ 59 fi; 
NATIVITY, $ 10; GOSPELS, ὃ 22, col. 1780, n. 2). 
(3) As to the day, see NATIVITY, $ 10, end. (ὦ) If 
Bethlehem was not the birthplace, essential motives 
in the stories of the wise men and the flight into 
Egypt (Mt. 21-15 19-23) fall away. Even apart from 
their connection with Bethlehem, however, their his- 
toricity is open to the gravest doubts {NATIVITY, 
8 18 f; GosPELS, $$ 22, and 151, end). The pas- 
sage (Hos. lir) cited in Mt. 215 has reference to 
the exodus of Israel {LXX rightly, rà τέκνα αὐτοῦ, 
not τὸν υἱόν μου) from Egypt under the leadership 
of Moses. (d) The presentation of the new-born 
son in the temple (Lk.222-24) is nowhere enjoined 
in OT {GospeLS, $ 124 d). This affects what we read 
regarding Simeon and Anna (Lk. 225-38). (e) So 
much having already been shown to be untenable it will 
perhaps be the more readily conceded that the story of 
the shepherds {Lk. 28-20), though one of great poetic 
beauty, cannot be regarded as historical. A) 
Mary's journey to Elizabeth, her salutation by the 
latter, and the leaping of the unborn babe in his 
mother's womb (139-45 56) belong to the same category, 
and are, moreover, irreconcilable with Mk.8z0 7 (see 
84). (g) The Magnificat (Lk. 1146-55) has absolutely 
no relation to the situation of Mary ; but even as regards 
Elizabeth, to whom in accordance with the ‘ noteworthy 
rejected reading’ of WH it has recently been again 
assigned by Volter, Harnack (see below, $ 22}, and 
Conrady (see $ 21, begin.), it can at best be said 
to be somewhat more appropriate so far as 148 is con- 
cerned, though on the other hand 151-55 are quite as 
unsuitable to her case as to that of Mary. Hilimann 
{whose contribution to our present question is of primary 
importance throughout) has rightly perceived here also 
{JPT, 1891, pp. 197-206) that the song fits best the 
case of a Jewish mother whose son has returned from 
successful ‘war for his country. Yet Hilgenfeld's sug- 
gestion (ZW7, 1901, pp. 205-215) also deserves to 
be considered, —that ‘Judith ' (619 832 93 156, etc.) is 
the model (of Hannah's song [τ S. 21-10], the Magnificat 
in reality has but few echoes), and that the warlike deeds 


Toe 29: 1895, P. 547) by Conybeate, who finds it very signi: 
cant. 

Ἵ [For a consideration of the question of the birthplace of 
Jesus from another point of view, see NAZARETH.—ED.] 
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in the poem ought thus to be attributed to the singer 
herself în so far as she personifies the Jewish people. 
In close association with the birth-narrative we have 
(a) that of the finding of the boy Jesus in the temple. 
Altbough containing nothing inherentl, 
. 19. Other impossible, the story very reagily suggests 
incidenta in the conjecture that it τ it 
life of Mary. © coniectu 00 may owe its 
origin to pious legend. The astonish- 
ment manifested at the appearance of Jesus in the 
synagogue of his native town {Mk.62 / = Mt. 13 54-57 
= Lk. 452) would be very remarkable if the incident of 
his twelfth year had been known. (δ) It is 
thoroughly credible on the other hand that Mary, after 
the birth of her first-born son (Lk.27), became the 
mother of other sons and daughters (CLOPAS, $$ 3- 
5). (c) The only other absolutely authentic scene 
in Mary's life is that recorded in Mk. 3207 31-35, with 
regard to which see above ($ 3 /.) (d) IE as we 
see from this, she failed to recognise Jesus as the 
Messiah when in the heyday of his activity, it still 
remains a possibility that she did so soon after his 
death, as we are expressly informed {1 Cor. 157) her 
son James did. Much less confidence is to be placed 
in the statement of Acts 1x4 that before the first feast 
οὗ Pentecost Mary was already present in Jerusalem. 
Acts is entirely dominated by the idea that the primitive 
Church consolidated itself in Jerusalem immediately 
after the death of Jesus. This hangs together with the 
representation of Lk. that the apostles remained in 
Jerusalem after the death of Jesus and there beheld 
their risen Lord. In reality, however, the first appear- 
ances were in Galilee (GosPeLs, 8 138 2), This being 
so, there is little likelihood that the disciples and ad. 
herents of Jesus would forthwith have left house and 
home and betaken themselves to the capital where the 
danger of persecution was so great. (e) What is 
related in Jn. 1925-27 about Mary at the cross being 
committed to the care of John the son of Zebedee is 
utterly irreconcilable with the synoptic parallels set 
forth under CLOPAS {$ 2), as also with the fact that 
Mk. (1534) and Mt, (2746) know only one saying of 
Jesus spoken from the cross. In Rev. 12τ αὶ 5 fin 
accordance with OT ways of thinking, the Church figures 
as mother of the Messiah. The narrative in Jn. is 
thus an expression, as beautiful as it is transparent, of 
the thought that the departing Messiah committed to 
the beloved disciple the care of his Church. It is of 
course true that no similar allegorical meaning can be 
given to the presence of the other women at the foot of 
the cross (Ὁ ΟΡ ΑΒ, $ 2, end). If it is deemed necessary 
on this account to set aside the possibility of allegory 
in the case of the mother of Jesus, we shali have to 
assume that the intention of the author was to exhibit 
in a beautiful light the concern of Jesus for his earthiy 
mother. Such concern, however, was unnecessary ; for 
Mary had other surviving sons {Acts 1r4)—among 
them James, the future head of the Church in Jerusa- 
lem. (7) The miracle of the wine at Cana is 
shown at once to be unhistorical by the express state- 
ment that Jesus definitely refused τὸ work ‘signs’ (σημεῖα) 
such as this is expressly called in Jn. 21r (GOSPELS, 
8 140 a). On the symbolical meaning of the narrative, 
and the part taken in it by the mother of Jesus, see 
GospeLS, $ 54a; JOHN, $ 356. 


(£) Along with this narrative must also be given up the notice 
in Jn. 212 chat Jesus removed along with his mother, his brethren, 
and his disciples, from Cana to Capernaum. (4) There re- 
mains, lastly, the indirect mention of the mother of Jesus by 
the woman whose words are given in Lk. 11 27. The answer of 
Jesus in 1128 is a counterpart to that which he gave when his 
imother held him to be beside himself (Mk. 3 34 /. and parallels). 

If any attempt is to be made to sum up in a few 
words the character of Mary, it is 

30. Character obvious în the first place that we must 
AIY. set aside from the outset any traits, 
however beautiful, which are discovered only in passages 
ascertained to be legendary. Even within NT times 
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legend was busily occupied in glorifsing the mother of | 


Jesus. By way of compensation, however, we are, on 
the other hand, absolved from any obligation to decide 
on the question whether the words of Jesus in Jn. 24, 
‘Woman, what have I to do with thee'? in any way go 
beyond the limits of filial picty. We are on firm 
ground only as regards what we read in Mk, 320 7. 31-35, 
from which passage we learn at least this: that, at 
a time when many had already come to recognise the 
greatness of her son's mission, Mary, at all events, had 
still failed to understand it; and we hardly need his 
own blunt word ' Who is my mother?' in order to feel 
how deeply this must have grieved him. indeed, it is 
impossible, however much we may desire it, to think 
otherwise than that, if he had the feeling of homeless- 
ness, the responsibility for this must în a great measure 
lie with her. 

This once said, it by no means follows that none of 
Jesus' utterances had any attraction at all for his mother. 
It still remains conceivable that what repelled her and 
suggested to her the suspicion of mental disorder was not 
so much the substance of his teaching as his appearance 
in public, his γα of teacher, his air of authority and 
the risk of persecution involved in this, or else the un- 
settled life, the association with questionable people, 
the carelessness with regard to daily bread. It is never- 
theless possible, however, that Mary resolutely closed her 
mind also against all that was new in his teaching. Vet, 
even on this last assumption, we are not precluded from 
supposing that, although confined within the ancient 
forms, her piety was nevertheless deep and genuine, and 
exercised an effective influence upon her child. In pro- 
portion as this simple woman, sprung from the people, 
above all in Galilee, may be supposed to have been 
untouched by any of the evil aspects of the Pharisaism of 
the day, it becomes the easier to believe that her religion, 
with all its intense conservatism, may have been genuine 
and pure. From some source or other we must believe 
Jesus to have derived alike that hoiy severity and that 
triumphant joyousness of a deep faith in God which, in 
the end, made him great; and however large the share 
of this which we, must attribute to his own spiritual 
personality we still find it necessary to seek for it some 
source within his immediate surroundings. 

Of the extra-canonical accounts of Mary («} the most 
important would be the Profevangelium Jacobi (Aro- 

CRYPHA, $ 27, 1; Narivity, $6) if 

dialer Conrady (Quelle der Ranonischen Kind- 

τ΄ heitsgeschichte, 1900; cp S&Kr., 1889, 

728-784) were right in his assertion that it was written 

in Hebrew in Hadrian's time and that it constitutes the 

sole source of Mt. 1 αὶ and Lk.1£ This, however, is a 

view which cannot be maintained. According to Har- 

nack (ACL ii. [= C4ronologie]1 598-603) it dates from the 

end of the second, or even from the beginning of the 
third, century.1 

In the Protevangelium ît is related how Anna, the wife of 
fpachim, after long barrenness received the promise of a child. 

Tom her third to her twelfth year her child (Mary) is reared in 
the temple, and then she is handed over to the protection 
of an aged widower and father of several sons, Joseph, after a 
white dove has flown out of his staff and thereby indicated 
him out of many others as the proper guardian. During an 
absence of Joseph from home an angel announces to her in 
the words of Τῆς, 135 the birth of Jesus. On his return 
Joseph finds her ‘pregnant, and is minded to put her away 


secretly from his house, but is enlightened by an angel in 
the words of Mt, 120. Brought before the high-priestly council, 


1 The coincidences with Justin pointed out by Zahn (Gesc4. 
d. NTlichen Kanons, 1485 499 502 504 5191 Cp 2774780) are 
easily accounted for, some of them hy the existence of oral 
tradition, others by the priority of Justin. The cave mentioned 
by Justin, in agreement with the Profevangeliusn, but incon- 
sistently with Lk.2716, is even (in DiaZ 78), inconsistently 
with what ἴ said in the Aroterangelizii (below, $ 21.2), selected 
only after it has been found that no other lodging is obtainable 
în Bethlehem. Still less weight ought to be given to Zahms 
assertion that on account of'its priority to the 7Aowe evangeliume 
the Protevangelizze must be assigned to the beginning of the 
second century. See Harnack, 593-595. 
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both purge themselves of the charge of immozal intercourse by 
drinking, unharnied, of the water οἱ jealousy (Nu. 5 11-31). On 
account of the census decreed by Augustus they set out for 
Bethichem. On the way Mary brings forth Jesus in a cave 
which is lighted by a iraculous light A woman who arrives, 
Salome by name, satisfies herself by tactual examination that 
Mary is still a virgin The hand of Salome is bumned, but is 
healed when it touches the child. And so forth. ‘That Mary 
brought forth Jesus sero c/2uso îs stated also in the latest 
interpolation in the Ascensio /saze (119), which Harnack (573- 
579) assigns to a period Defore the middle of the third century 
Charles, however, Asc. /s2. xxii., xlv., thinks that the whole 
of the ‘very important passage 1192-22’ is derived ‘from the 
archetype G," which he regards as ‘belonging to the close 
of the first century’). 

(ὦ Other writings relating to Mary are the Zvang. Pseudo 
Matthei(=de ortu beate Maria et infantia salvatoris), and 
the Evangelium de nativitate arie, both in the main further 
«decorations of what is contained in Protev. Zac. The gnostics 
possessed a γέννα Μαρίας, Great Questions of Mary, and Little 
Questions of Mary, on which see Epiphan. δή 26812, Re- 
garding an Evang. Marie (=apocryphum Johannis) found ina 
Coptic translation, Carl Schmidt (5.3.4. Η, 1896, 839-847) reports 
that ît îs the same gnostic writing as was used--but în a very 
unsatisfactory manner-—by Irenaus (127-29 [=29:31]. The 
latest stratumi of the Ignadian liseratare (rh cent) contains a 
Latin letter of Ignatius to Mary în a few lines as also an equally 
brief answer by Mary. The most important writing still remain» 
ing to be mentioned is Ἰωάννου τοῦ θεολόγον λόγος εἰς τὴν 
κοίμησιν τῆς θεοτόκου and two different Latin adaptations of it 
under the title 7rarsifus Marie, The apostles, in the second 
year after the death of Jesus, are miraculously brought, some of 
them on clouds, from the distant lands where they are carrying 
on their missions, to the deathbed of Mary. She is buried in 
Gethsemane, ’L'hree days later her body îs no longer to be 
found, only ἃ sweet odour. In some recensions her assumption, 
here hinted at, is directly stated. Moreover, she recelves from 
Christ immediately before her death the assurance ‘whosoever 
invokes thy name shall not be put to shame.’ 1 Other traditions 
(in Lipsius, Agokr. Ap.-Gesch. 113) specify the eleventh, 
fifteenth, twenty-second, or twenty-fourth year instead of the 
second after Jesus' death. According to ‘Ephesian tradition 
(Lipsius, 448) Mary followed the apostle John 10 Ephesus. 
According to the Acts of Prochorus (first half of sth cent.), on 
the other hand, when the other apostles dispersed on their 
various missions John remained at Jerusalem with Mary until 
her death (Lipsius, 366,f 4ο 4). 

(ὦ In the church fathers the most important stages are as 
follows. None of Justin's predecessors makes mention of Mary 
at all, and even by Justin (see above, $ 17) she is mentioned, 
not on account of herself, but simply in connection with the birth 
of Jesus. So also with Ignatius (see above, $ 16) and. Irenaus, 
with special reference to the Docete. At the same time, how 
ever, lrenzus (iii. 32 τ [=22 4], end) ascribes to her obedience, a 
redeeming power from the effects of the disabedience of Eve ; so 
also Tertullian (de carne Christi, 17); ‘quod illa credendo (i.e., 
by believing the word of the serpent) ‘deliquit, hasc credendo 
delevit.’Irenaeus means the same thing when he says (v. 191): 
‘si ea (Eva) inobediret deo, sed et hac suasa est obedire deo, 
ut virginis Eva virgo Maria fieret advocata’; the last word, 
therefore, is not intended to designate her as intercessor, For 
the rest, the whole of this antithesis between Eve and Mary, 
which is found also in Justin (2524. 100), is certainly intended 
to be taken rhetorically rather than în all dogmatic seriousness. 
Tertullian (de carne CAristi, 20) declares against the birth utero 
clauso, stating his physiological reasons with vigour. On the 
other ‘hand, Clem.Alex. (Son. vii. 1693 end, p. 889 end; 
Potter) attaches value to the fact that, as we are informed by 
some, Mary was found still a virgin after she had been delivered. 
Origen? declares the ‘brethren of Jesus' to have been sons of 
posesh by a former marriage. Whilst Chrysostom allows the 

uman features of Mary to come into view, Augustine declares 
her t0 have been free from actual sin and employs the false read- 
ing of Vg. in Gen. 8.15 ‘ipsa [for ipse] conteret caput tuum' to 
prove her the devil’s conqueror. With the introduction of the 
designation θεοτόκος for Mary, as against Nestorius who wished 
to designate her as Χριστοτόκος only, may be said to begin an 
endiess Mariology which need not he pursued further here. See 
Benrath (below, $ 22). 

(@) According to the Talmud? and according to Celsus4 Jesus 
was the child of the adulterous intercourse of Mary with a 
soldier Stada or Pandera (IldvOnp, Πανθήρας). Such was the 
answer of the opponents of Christianity to the Church doctrine 
which denied τὰς fatherhood of Joseph. Further, according to 


1 On the various recensions cp Bonnet, ZW7, 1880, pp. 222- 
247; the texts in Tischendorfs Apeca/yfses apocryphe, 18665 
and Wright, Contributions to the apocryphal literature of the 
NT, 1865. Other texts: Tischendorf, Avangelia apocry$hal2ì, 
1876: Conybeare, Am. Journ. o T'heol., 1897, pp. 424-442. 

Comm. in Matth, 1017, on Mt. 13 55, ed. de la Rue, 3 362, 
and stili more definitely in his seventh Hoxz. ix Lc., de la Rue, 
39402, C, which, however, we possess only in the redaction of 
Jerome. 

3 Best account in Laible, Jesus Christus im Talmud, 189r= 
Schriften des Institutum Judaicum în Berlin, no. 10, PP. 9:39, 
with appendix ; cp also Zahn, ForscAuagen, ὃ (1900) 266-269. 

4 Orig. δ. Cels. 132,5 69, ed. de la Rue, 1 349-352 and 384. 
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the Talmud, Mary was a braider of women's hair (6gadatia 
neshayya), which was not held a very reputable calling. Cp 
$ 26, and MAGDALA. 
For literature see NATIVITY, 8215 NAZARETH. Also Thomas, 
Our Records on the Nativity, 19005 Vilter, ‘Die Apokaly A 
des Zacharias im Evang. des Le.'in 747, 
22. Literature. 1896, pp. 244-269; Kattenbusch, Las aos 
folische Symbol, 3 (1900) 502-625 Harnack, 
‘Das Magnificat der Elisabeth nebst Bemerkungen zu Le. 1f 
in SAID, rgoo, pp. 538-556, and ‘Zu Le.134/' in Zischr. 
liche Wissensch., 190t, pp. 53-57 Hilgenfeld, ‘Geburts- 
u. Kindheitsgeschichte Jesu, Lk. 135-252 in ΖΗ ΤΑ, 1901, pp. 
177-235, also 313-317 466-468; Zahn, Korschungen, Ὁ 225-364 
(Briider n. Vettern Jesu,'); Barrows, " Mythical and legendary 
siemento in the NT” in New World, 1899, pp. 272-299, especially 
290-293; Bardenhewer, Der A ame Maria πὸ, Studien, 
Li. Nardehhewer and others, 1(1895) 1; Benrath, “Zur Gesch. 
ἃ. Marienverehrung® in δὲ. Ax., 1886, pp. 7-94, 197-267. 
2. Mary, the mother of James (the Less) and of 
JToses appears among the women at the cross in Mt. 
27 s6 Mk. 1540 and, under the shorter 
328. Mother ΟΣ designation, ‘Mary of Joses,' in Mk. 
AME 1547, or, ‘the other Mary' (with Mary 
Magdalene) Mt, 2761, as observing the burial place of 
Jesus ; as ‘ Mary of James' in Mk. 161 Lk. 2430 or ‘the 
other Mary,” in Mt, 281, she behoids the empty grave. 
In Syr. Sin, she is always called ‘daughter of James' 
(Mk, 1540: James the Less); in Mt. and Mk. besides, 
* Mother of Joseph.” As to the historical character of 
the events of the resurrection day see GOSPELS, $ 138 
€, f. As has been shown under CLOPAS, this Mary's 
sons were neither ‘brethren of Jesus' nor apostles, and 
she herself is known only as mother of her sons, unless, 
indeed, she be identical with 
3. Mary of Clopas,—This Mary who appears in Jn. 
1925 at the foot of the cross is not to be identified with 
24. M ξ the sister of the mother of Jesus men- 
Sar Οὗ tioned immediately before in that passage, 
OP®8. nor with the mother of the sons of 
Zebedee, mentioned in the like situation in Mt. 27 56, who, 
according to Mk. 1540, is Salome (CLoPAS, $ 2). All 
the more certainly, therefore, does she appear to be 
identical with the only remaining one of the women at 
the cross—Mary the mother of James (the Less) and 
Joses (see above, $ 23). This identification, however, 
can be carried out only if we may regard Clopas as a 
person otherwise unknown, In that case, Jn. would 
be recording the name--not given by the synoptists— 
of the father or grandfather of James (the Less) and 
Joses (according as we take Mary to be the wife or, 
what accords better with linguistic use, as the daughter 
of Clopas). Itis much more likely, however, that Clopas 
is the brother of Joseph and thus the uncle of Jesus 
{ep CLopas, 83 £); in which case Mary also, whether 
she was the wife or the daughter of Clopas, was a near 
relation of Jesus. As the synoptists, however, do not 
speak of thé mother of James and Joses as being a kins- 
woman of Jesus, it must be doubted whether Jn. was 
correct if he sought to identify the two (Mary of Clopas 
and the mother of James and Joses). Pertaps he was 
following another tradition here also, as well as when 
he named the mother of Jesus and her sister (CLOPAS, 
$$ 2-5) as witnesses of the crucifixion. If so, Mary ot 
Clopas is known to us only from Jn. 1925. 
4. Mary, sister of Martha, appears in Lk. 1038-42 
as the eager listener at the feet of Jesus, in Jn, 1ì as the 
25. Sister of sister of Lazarus. As the raising of 
‘Martha. ,azarus cannot be regarded as history 
τ; (Jonx, Son OF ZEBEDEE, $$ 204, 
355, 374; cp LAZARUS) what is stated regarding Mary 
in that narrative must also be set aside. ‘The statement 
that Bethany was her home is also contrary to the repre- 
sentation of Lk., who assumes (952 1322 1711) that this 
is to be sought in Samaria. As, however, Lk.'s account 
of the Samaritan journey is untrustworthy throughout 
(GosrELSs, $ 133 <), one might be inclined in this point 
to give the preference to Jn. In this evangelist, how- 
ever, the naming of Bethany rests upon the fact that he 
identified (121-8) Mary with the woman who, according 
to Mk. 143-9 Mt, 266-13; anoints Jesus în Bethany. He 
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does not name the house of Simon the leper; but he 
clearly shows that he has in mind the same scene as 
Mk, and Mt, when he designates Lazarus, not as the 
master of the house, but only as one of the guests. 
Nevertheless, it might still be conceivable that Jn. had 
correctly supplemented Mk, and Mt., were we not pre- 
cluded from this supposition by the fact that he combines 
their narrative also with that of the sinful woman of Lk. 
7136-50, in so far as he represents her as anointing not 
Jesus' head but feet and wiping them with the hair of 
her head.! Furthermore, Jn. says very infelicitously that 
Mary wiped the ointment from Jesus' feet, whereas the 
only fitting version is that of Lk. 7 38, which says that she 
anointed the feet of Jesus after having wiped from them 
her tears. Even if it be assumed, therefore, that the same 
event underlies the narrative of Lk. as underlies those of 
Mk. and Mt.-—and the point does not require to be dis- 
cussed here ; see GosPELS, $ 10—the two forms of the 
narrative, as they now run, differ fundamentally as to 
time, place, purpose, and details of the anointing. 1, 
then, we are compelled to recognise that the narrative of 
7. is composed of portions that cannot be united, it be- 
comes impossible for us to be certain on the one point 
that the woman who anointed was Mary, and thus that 
her home was Bethany. Possibly, even before the 
evangelist's time, some one may have formed the con- 
jecture that the unnamed woman in Bethany, who 
wrought so significant a work upon Jesus, and received 
from him such high commendation, may have been no 
other than this most prominent of his female disciples ; 
but this does not establish the fact (cp JOHN, Son ΟΕ 
ZEBEDEE, $ 352). Legend has it that in consequence 
of the persecution mentioned in Acts8: Mary (with 
‘Martha and Lazarus) removed to Provence, where she 
lies buried at St. Baume. See MARTHA. 
5. Mary Magdalene appears at the cross and at the 
grave of Jesus in all the passages where we find the 
mother of James and Joses (see above, 
nisi $ 23), also iù the parallel In. 1925 and 201, 
© where, however, she goes to the grave 
alone. There Jesus appears to her (2071-18). This 
narrative goes a step farther than the already unhis- 
torical account of the synoptics {(GOsPELS, $ 138 ef). 
In the later appendix to Mk. (169) there is a reminis- 
cence of the Johannine account, and, at the same time, 
of Lk.82. According to this last thoroughly credible 
passage Mary Magdalene belonged to the number of 
those women who accompanied Jesus and ministered to 
him. As for the seven devils which had been exorcised 
from her see GOSPELS (8 144 end), Her designation 
‘ Magdalene' implies Magdala as her place of origin. 
See MAGDALA. 
As Magdala in Mt. 15 39 (for Magadan) and still more in Mk. 
8 10 (for Dalmanutha) is read only by inferior MSS, and as no 
such place is named anywhere else in the NT, Lagarde (GG, 
1880, pp. 371-375) hazarded the conjecture that the second name 
was derived not from a place but from a misunderstanding of 
the Aramaic mragdelanyà =braider of hair (from the participle 
magdela=a braider [fem.]). In the Talmud (see above, $ 214) 
the designation is applied to the mother of Jesus. This might 
be due to a confusion of persons.  Lagarde's hypothesis must, 
however, be set aside, being neither probable nor necessary. 


Even il no Magdala is found in the NT there are many placesin 
Palestine which derive their name from a tower (migdal), 


© i Assuredly Ἵπ. thinks of Mary much too highiy to intend 
that she should personally be identified with the sinner. 
Strietly, it is true, he appears o do this in 115. which 
reads, ! Mary was the woman who anointed etc. Such a 
woman had up to this point nowhere been mentioned in any of 
the gospel histories apart from Lk.7 36-50. There need; how- 
ever, be no difficulty in believing—in the case of an author who 
says in 3.22, and deniesin 42, that Jesus baptized—that in 11 2 Jn. 
intends to refer to an event which was chronologically later and 
which he himself does not describe till chap. 12 îs reached. [ἢν 
means, accordingly, not ‘ the woman who had anointed the Lord 
on an occasion previous to the time with which I am now deai- 
ing,’ but ‘the woman who is known to have once upon a time 
ancinted him.' It would not have been în keeping with the 
tone of his gospel to have said (as would have been correct) 
‘concerning whom I shall presently have to describe how she 
amointed the Lord." It should be added that Naber, ἤρεσε 
syne, 1881, p. 287, maintains Jn. 11 2a (ἣν to αὐτῆφ) to be a gloss. 
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The identification of Mary Magdalene with the sinner 
οἵ Lk.736-s0 cannot be called felicitous. Its sole 
foundation lies in the circumstance that the name of 
Mary Magdalene occurs soon after the mention of the 
nameless woman. The penitent Magdalene has a large 
place in art, but in history none whatever. Even less 
happy, however, is the identification of Mary Magdalene 
with .the sister of Martha. It is simply due to the 
identification of both with the sinner in Lk. It is in 
this way that, for example, Kaulen! weaves the whole 
romance of her life. She had been the handmaid of sin 
in Galilee, had repented and received forgiveness from 
Jesus, and thenceforward had ministered to him; in 
Bethany, whither she had betaken herself from Galilee, 
she anointed him a second time, and she was the first 
to see him after his resurrection. 

6. Mary, mother of Mark, according to the only 
passage (Acts 1212) in which she is named, possessed a 

house in Jerusalem which served as a 
27. Mother of meeting-place for the early Christians. 

i From this it would seem that she had 
a distinguished place in the church there.  Evidently 
her husband was no longer alive, otherwise he would 
have been named as master of the house. Since the 
fourth century the scene of the Last Supper, of the 
meeting on the evening of Christ's Ascension, and of 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost has been 
laid in the house of Mary (Mk. 1414 Acts11322; cp 
Zahn, Ziz/, $ 517). 

7. A woman named Mary is greeted by Paul in Rom. 


166. According to the readings ‘on you’ (εἰς ὑμᾶς) 
(NABC*) or ‘among you' (ἐν ὑμῖν} 
28, Mary of (DG) she laboured much in the interests 


of her companions; the reading ‘on 
us” (εἰς ἡμᾶε) of ΟἿ, Chrys. suggests that she laboured 
equally in the interests of Paul. To judge by her name 
she was by birth a Jewess. We are not precluded 
from. this inference by the mere fact that after her 
name we do not find an addition similar to that 
which we find in 1671121 {‘my kinsmen'), by which, 
on account of the largeness of their number, we 
ought in all probability to understand Jews merely, 
not actual blood relations of the apostle. In 
the case of Aquila and Prisca also (163, cp Acts182) 
this addition is wanting, because Paul had something 
more special to say regarding them. According 
to a very probable conjecture Rom. 163-16 is a frag- 
ment of an epistle addressed to Ephesus. If Mary 
is to be looked for in Ephesus the reading ‘on us’ (εἰς 
ἡμᾶξφ) will mean that she had interested herself in the 
welfare of Paul during his three years’ sojourn in that 
city {Acts 198 10 2031). ΡΟΝ. 8. 

MASALOTH (maicaAw@ [NV]), 1 Macc. 92 AV; 
ΕΝ MESALOTH. See ARBELA. 


MASCHIL aim CYNECEWC οἵ εἰς CYNECIN 
[BSART]; Aq. ἐπιστήμονος, ἐπιστήμης, ἐπιστημοσύνης ; Symm., 
Theod, σύνεσις ; Tg. nam Μ 3 [cp 2 Ch. 80 227) is a term found 


in che headings of Pss. 32 42 44 (om. A but insert in 48) 45 (om. A) 


52 (ψαλμός [R}) 53-55 7478 88 (with "9 and 15) 89 142 (nben 
follows); also 477[8] (EV ‘with understanding,’ συνετῶς 
[BRART]; Aq. Sext. ἐπιστημόνως ; Jer. erudito). 

To render the term ‘ didactic poem’ (Ges.) is incon- 
sistent with the subject-matter of most of the psalms to 
which it is prefixed ; 32 and 78 alone would be suitably 
thus described. As a rule the participle Maski/ is an 
attribute of persons ; it is applied in 2 Ch. 3022 to the 
Levitical musicians. Hence Gratz considers Maskz/ 
to be an epithet even in the psalm-headings ; taking it 
with Zam-menassiak, ngb, he renders ΤῸ a skilled 
precentor'; his version of Ps. 4776 [86] is “sing praise, 
ye that are skilled in song’ (p»ev). This is at any 
rate more plausible than the rendering of RV®£ and of 
Wellbausen in SZ07, ‘sing ye praises in a skilful song 
[psalm].' Cheyne (PsaZms028), however, reads for "bn 


1 Wetzer and Welte, Kirchenlex.@), Β735-739. 
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in Ps. 477 [8] v355b.1 ‘Sing ye praises to our king' 
{similar errors abound in the Hebrew Psalter), and 
regards ὑπο (3a542/) in the headings referred to as 
an alternative to ng55, and 85, equally with this, a cor- 
ruption of Ἰϑεῖρ, ‘deposited’’See MUOSICIAN {THE 
CHIEF], 
It îs worth noticing that în the titles of Ps. 44 45 54 55 88 
brain is separated from ny354 by some intervening words, that 
in Pss, 54 55 nisb beato is one of two rival headings, that in 
Ps. 88 ponò Stam is one of three rival headings, and that în 
Ps.82 (555 heading συνέσεως τῷ Δανειὸ (15 Ὁ52 0) is more 
correct than MT's Saigon mb. T.K_C. 
MASH (79; mocoyx [AEL]; 425}, an Aramaic 


people, mentioned together with Uz, Hul, and Gether, în Gen. 
1023, and also (as Ki. thinks) in x Ch.1 17. See GEOGRAPHY, 
ὃ 20, where Dillmann's view is adopted. Perhaps, however, 
*Gether' should be ‘Geshur'—ze., GESHUK (2). ‘Hul’is a 
fragment of ‘ Jerahmeel.'” ‘Ur’ is explained elsewhere (see Uz). 
The ‘ Meshech' of 1 Ch. is probably more correct than ‘ Mash," 
and like Shechem in Ps. 608, probably comes from Cusham (see 
Cusa, 2, CUSHAN, SRECHEM). τ K.C. 


MASEAL (012), 1 Ch. 674 See MisnaL. 
MASIAS (meicarac [Β], macrac [A]), a group of 


children of the ‘servants of Solomon' (see ΝΕΤΗΙΝΙΜ) in the 
great post-exilic list (Ezra ii., $$ 9, 80), one of eight inserted 
In_r Esd, 5 34 (om. L, or ?=apees) after Pochereth-hazzebaim of 
1 Ezra 257 =Neh.7 59. [In the light of the article SoLomon's 
SERVANTS, we can hardly help emending Masiah or Misaiah 
(sce 62) into Ishma'eli (Ishmaelite). Cp. Amasa, Amasiah, 
Maaseiah. T. K. C.] 

MASMAN (maacman [BA]), τ Esd. 843= Ezra 
816, SHEMAIAH, 17. 


MASON (Ξ ΚΠ, etc.}, 1 Ch. 222, εἴς, See HANDI- 
CRAFTS, 88 1, 3. 

MASPHA. τ. (macch@a [ANV]) 1 Macc. 346 AV, 
RV Mizeen (gi). 

2. (ualalta [ARV]) 1 Macc. 535 AV, RV Mizrga (9.0). 

MASREKAH (MP: macekka [ADEL], in Ch. 
(65 om., 6" macepika; Theod. in Gen. [ek] maccH- 
ac}, the home of the Edomite king SAMLAH(g.7.), Gen. 
8636 1 Ch. 147. The name should mean ‘place of choice 
vines’ (cp SOREK), but is, probably corrupt, Samlah 
being probably a doublet of Saul {#2 and vinterchanged), 
and Saul's city being Rehoboth, Masrekah very pos- 
sibly comes from op? “wp, Missur of Rekem or Jerah- 
me'el, T.K.C. 


MASSA (ΝΘ; maccH [AEL]), a son of Ishmael 
(Gen. 25 14, μανασση [D]; 1 Ch. 130, μανασση [Β], μασσα [L]). 
See IsumaL, Forthe Massa of Prov. 301 (RVmg.) and Prov. 
311 (RVmug.) see Aug and LEMUEL, 

MASSAH AND MERIBAH (N30) NOD: 6 
generally translates ITEIPACMOC Or ITEIPA, ete., λοι- 
ÀOPHCIC, OT ἀντιλοζιὰ OT TAPATTIKPACMOG, etc.), 
a place in the wilderness of wanderings, the scene of a 
miracle (Ex. 177). 

In its present position the episode stands wedged in 
between the sweetening of the waters of Marah, the 

giving of the Manna (Ex. 1522-16), and 
1. Ἐπ τὶ and the fight at Rephidim (178-16), OA is 
"29. actually located by Ρ (171). The position 
is not wholly fortuitous. The tradition relates that the 
bné Israel, thirsty and murmuring, demand water. 
Moses is commanded to take with him [seventy ?] of the 
elders of Israel and to strike the rock ἐπ Z/0re8 upon 
which Yahwè stands, and water shall come forth. This 
Moses does, and the place receives the above names, 
‘ T'emptation ' (or ‘ Proving') and ‘Chiding' (or ‘strife’), 
because of the ‘ striving' (33) of the people, and because 
they ‘tempted’ (onby5y) Yahwè. 

Closely related to this is the tradition preserved in 
Nu. 201-13 (almost wholly P). The people are at 
Kadesh, and suffer from want of water. They 'strive* 
(20, è. 34) and murmur against Yahwè. Moses and 
Aaron go to the tent of meeting where ‘the glory of 


1 The letters were disarranged, and 1) mistaken for τ’. 
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Yahwè'1 appears unto them. ‘They are bidden to speak 
to the roc£ (here mentioned for the first time). Moses 
addresses the Israelites as ‘rebels’ (omSm), strikes the 
rock twice, and water fiows in abundance. Hence the 
name ‘waters of Meribah' (τ. 13) because of the ‘ striving 
of Israel"? 
With the solitary exception of Ex. 177, the names 
Massah and Meribah never denote ozé PS6E They 
ΜΞΝ stand in parallelism in Ps. 958 (cp Dt. 
2. Twro distinct 555 Heb. 88), but, elsewhere, are mene 
traditions. \ioned separately (viz. Massah, Dt. 616 
922, Meribah, Ps. 817[8] 10632). Itis, therefore, highly 
probable that the two names are to be kept distinct, and 
that their fusion in Ex. 177 is due to editorial conflation 
of two sources. 
‘The Meribah story is located at Kadesh (Nu. 201); note the 
fuller name MerinaTH-KabESH (00 n°), Nu. 2714 De. 
3913 Ezek. 43.23 (βαριμωθ καδης [ΒΑ], but μαρ. κι [OTY), once 


Menirora-KAvESH, Ezek. 4719 RV (μαριμωθ καδὴμ [18, but 
xaòns ΑΘ), and the probable allusions to Kadesh in Nu. 20 το 
Corapad wp), Dt. 8251 (onwmp). The site of Massah is 
not clearly indicated (see Dt, 9 22), The context points to Horeb 
(Ex. 176, if not a gloss), or Rephidim (Ex. 1718). For the view 
that the story of the manna, which Yahwè gave that he might 
prove (Ex. 164) Israel, belonged τὸ Massah, see MANNA, $ 3. 
Tt is not improbable that other episodes were connected with 
the name. Ta Ex. 15256 Bacon find's E's account of the origin 
of the name Massah. "The verse may be already conflate, the 
giving of a statute and ordinance may well refer to Ex. 20 (cp 
esp, 7, 20: "Flghim is come to freve [Π0}} you’), the covenant 
traditionally placed at Horeb.4 

From a critical consideration of the OT references to 
these names it would seem that they played a far more 

3. Other ÎMPOrtant part in the early traditional 

È ΘΙ’ history of Israel than appears on the surface. 
Peferences. ΤΕ ;t is Israel who contended against Vahwè 
at Meribah (Ex. 177), and tempted him at Massah (6. 
3, 7), it is Yahwè on the other hand who proved them 
At the former place (Ps. 817 [8]), and tested them at the 
latter (Ex. 1525 164) With this tradition, where 
Yahwè is the subject, we must probably connect Dt. 
338, where the two names are in some way connected 
with the earliest history of the Levites. The language 
is obscure ; it is evident that the reference is creditable. 

Further, it is not so easy to account for the tradition 
that Moses and Aaron sinned at Meribah and were 
prohibited from entering Canaan (Nu. 20 το), The 
tradition is elsewhere referred to by P (Nu, 2024 2714 
Dt. 3251), and a curious allusion is made to it in Ps. 
10633; nevertheless, so thoroughly has P abbreviated 
his older sources in Nu. 20x-13, in his endeavour to 
soften the guilt of the leaders, that he has omitted to 
record its origin. 

The whole story of Massah and Meribah forms one of the 
most complicated problems in JE's account of the Exodus. 
This account, as modem criticism has proved, passes from 
Ex.34t0 Nu. 10297, and, as has been elsewhere indicated, 
has suffered considerable adjustment (Exopus i., $ 5, JETHRO, 
n. 2, col. 2455). Moreover, it has been argued that underiying 
Ex. 32-34 is the account of a theophany and law-giving at 
KADESH [9.2. $ 2)8 One of the most striking incidents in 
it is the reluctance of Moses to take charge of the people, 
and a fragment of his speech seems to have found its way 
into Nu. 11 roò-14 (see Bacon, and 0xf. Her., ad loc.), The 
season for the adjustment may be easily guessed: 8 redactor 
found the words (originally, perhaps, as Bacon suggests, 
after Ex. 33 3 and before 88 12) so distasteful that he transferred 
them to a context where the expostulation of Moses (which 
really amounts to a renunciation of his responsibility) might 
appear more excusable, Il now our view that Ex, 39-34 was 


originally placed at Kadesh (i.e, Meribah) be correct, it may be 
conjectured that it is to this ‘babbling ' that the difficult words of 


1 Perhaps originally ‘Yahwè” alone. 

2 Bacon, noting the command in v, 24 (s%ea£ to the rock), 
compared with ©, 11 (Moses . . . swsore the rock), finds traces of 
a double tradition (7 ήῤλε Trad. of the Exodus, 196S°). 

3 Also Dt. 332 [τ (Ew., Di., Wellh., Dr., etc.). ᾿ 

4 It is also possible that the name Jenovau-Nissi given to 
the altar on the ‘hill’ at Rephidim was popularly associated 
with Massah. 

5 For these references see end of $ 2, and cp Manna, 8 3. 

6 Cp the emended text of Dt. 332 ‘[Yahwè} came ta Meribath. 
Kadesh."  Massah and Meribah, too, seem to have been noted 
for a theophany (Ex. 1525 Nu. 206). 
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Ps. 10633 (xp3%, EV, ‘and he spake unadvisedly ἢ refer. It is 
noteworthy that the fragment (Nu. Z.c.) has been transferred to a 
context which in all probability is to be connected with a ‘ Massah” 
tradition. Is it, moreover, ἃ mere coincidence that an editor 
should have found the present context a convenient one for ine 
troducing E's account of the institution of the seventy elders to 
lighten Moses’ burden (Nu. 11 16,1}, or that the judicial organ- 
isation which Jethro institutes in Ex. 18 should’ be placed im- 
mediately after the story of Massah and Meribah (Ex. 17)? 
Granted that the sin of Moses (that Aaron was later included 
in the charge is only natural) lay in repudiating his responsibility, 
the antecedents of this act have yet to be ascertained. In the 
alisence of direct evidence it must suffice to indicate what appear 
to be faint traces of traditions which may be associated with the 
episode. Inthe first place, since we can scarcely sever the old 
torso Ex. 3225-29 from Ex. 52-34, we may conjecture that the 
oldest tradition placed the selection of the Levites1 at Kadesh, 
and that allusion to this îs made in Dt. 338/, where the renuns 
ciation in Ὁ, g seems to be connected with the severance of family 
t im Ex. 32 27. ‘l'hat the oldest tradition of the selection of the 
Levites had anything to say about the golden caif is improbable 
for several reasons, Taken in the light of Dt. 88 8 £, it seems more 
likely that the narrative (Lx. 8225-20) recounted a contendine on 
behalf of Yahwè, a separation of his worshippers from idolaters. 
What this may have been must naturally be the purest conjecture. 
It is possible, too, that the sending of the spies from Kadesh (Nu. 
13) once belonged ta this narrative ; the promise to Caleb a/one 
suggestsa connection with the ‘ Levitical' tradition,2and, indeed, 
according to 1D's tradition, it was owing to the people's dis: 
abedience on this occasion that Moses incurred guilt (Di. 137 cp 
Dr. Dex. 27), But the absence of the name of Moses (and of 
Aaron) seems to imply that the order prohibiting them from 
entering the promised land had already been made. Finally, 
the name Meribah may give us another clue. May ît not, on 
the analogy of HEFHZIBAH and OWOLIRAU [99-2.], bè an abbrevi- 
ation of some such form as Merib(b)aal, in which case (cp Judg. 
631 £) we may suppose that the sanctuary Kadesh was the 
scene of a contending on behalf of Yahwè, a separation of the 
* Levites ' from the servants of Ba'al?3 The supplanting ofsuch 
a tradition by the later not distantly-related episode of the calf- 
worship would be intelligible, For another treatment of the 


traditions in Nu, 20 1-13, see Moses (ὃ 15, etc.) SAC. 
MASSEBAH, 
Stone Pillars, and Other Sacred Stones. 
NAMES ($ 1). 
a. Ében. d. BEAR g Margemah, 
ὅς Masfbah. e. Siyyin. ἀν 37 0). 
e. Hammanim. £ Gal. i. Gilgal. 


Holy stones and stone worship “αςρδαλ and altar ($ 5). 
2). Significance of Massebahs 

Among the Semites (8 3). (6. 
Cultus ($ 4). Holy stones in OT ($ 7). 

Massebah (see below, $ 1 3} is the Hebrew name for an 
upright stone, stele ; specifically for such a stone as the 
abode or symbol of a numen or delty. It has been 
found convenient to include in the present article the 
other aniconic stone agalmata mentioned in the OT 
obelisks, batyls, cairns, cromlechs.4 

We proceed to a survey of the Hebrew words in use. 

a. The common word ‘ex, pl. 'd3drzzm (0498, 134).3 
‘stone,’ is frequently used in connections where the 
context or the history shows that a holy 
stone is meant. Thus Joshua sets up a 
great stone under the holy tree (xx) in the sanctuary 
of Yahwè at Shechem (Josh. 2426), probably the same 
stone which in Judg. 96 is called a meass44% (MT agp). 
The twelve stones set up by Joshua at Gilgal after the 
passage of the Jordan {Josh.438 20) are the stones of 
the cromlech which gave the place its name {sce below, i). 


1. Names. 


1 On the probable significance af the term "Levite,' see 
GexgaLoGtEs i., $ 7 [v], KADESH, $ 3. 

Caleb was the most important of the clans which ultimately 
settled in S. Judah. There were others, indeed (see JERAH- 
MEEL, $$ τ, 3), but they never attained to the same prominence. 
Another narrative which turns on selection and contention is 
the complicated narrative of the revolt of Korah, phases of which 
appear to have been tradizionally located at Kadesh. The 
burning in Nu. 16 35 suggests that it may once have been con- 
nected with T'aberaH (Φ..). The murmuring of the people 
certainly presupposes an early stage în the march from Kadesh. 

8 The later story of the sin of Moses, however, would hardly 
find a place in this tradition. 

On iconic representations of the gods see InoL; on the 
wooden sacred poles or masts, ASHERAH ; for other objects of 
worship see IboLatRY and NATURE WoRSHIP. 

6 On'eben maskità sce Ivor, $1(/0). 
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Cp, further, 1 Κι. 1830-32 with Ex. 244; and see also 
Dt.272/7 Josh. 8307 In Ex.244 (δ᾽ and Sam. sub: 
stitute ᾿ἀδάγιενι as a harmless word for the original 
massébàth ; the same change may, in some instances, be 
suspected in Hebrew. Proper names of places such as 
Eben-ha-'ezer (τ 8. 4τ 51, cp 712), Eben-ha-z0héleth 
(1 K.19, at a sanctuary), Eben-bohan (Josh. 156 1817; 
see BOHAN),! may attest the presence of an old holy 
stone, perhaps a natural rock of singular form rather 
than a massé6dh. The great stone at Beth-shemesh 
(1561418) was doubtless a sacred stone; so also 
probably the great stone at Gibeon (2 S. 208). 

In the prophets, soxe (é8e4) is sometimes used opprobriously 
for stone agalmata (7245524445) or idols; thus în Jer.227 the 
people say “to the stock (}Y, masc.), Thou art my father, and 
to the stone (1385, fem.), Thou hast brought me forth”; see also 
39 Hab,219 2 K. 19 18 Wisd. 13 τὸ 1421, $759/2 47/£ eto. 

d. Massebik (mayo, (ὃ στήλη, Pesh. ξαγεπελά, stele, 
image, Tg. 4ama, kamètha; Vg. in the patriarchal story and 
in Ex. 244 α 5. 1818. 1s.1919, ##/45; in the laws, historical 
books, and prophets, where the stigma of idolatry attaches to 
the word, st22x2, rarely simz/acrior); AV, following Vg. in its 
discrimination, “pillar,’ ‘image,’ respectively; RV consistentiy 
< pillar,' with mg., ‘or obelisk,' în the second class of passages. 

The word 720554524, from sy) (Niph., Hiph., cogn. 
35°), ‘stand or set upright, erect,' is properly an upright 
object (cp στήλη, sta/za), in usage always of stone,? 
‘standing stone.’ Derivatives of the same root with the 
same or similar meanings are found in most of the 
Semitic languages. 

Cp Pheenician and Punic 341, n3uD; ci44#5, grave-stone, often 


votive stele; Aram. (Zenjirli) 34), stele, statue, cp n. pr. Nisibis 
(in Assyr. inscriptions Nasibina, Syr. Nasitin)y Philo Bybl 
Σημαίνει δὲ... Νάσιβις τὰς στήλας (FG 3571)8; Palmyr. 
834, statue; 5. Ar. 343, 240, stele (Hommel, S#daradische 
Chrestomathie, 128); Ar. nasiba, monument, grave-stone (Gold- 
ziber, Muham, Studien, 1234), nusb ot nusub, pl. ’ansab, 
standing stone as an object of worship, stone idol (Zi5dx, ὁ. 

The word was thus variously applied to the upright 
stone block or post as an object of worship ; as a votive 
stone, with or without a dedication; as a boundary 
stone, especially around a sacred place ; or as a grave- 
stone. It continued to be employed when the primitive 
rude stone gave place to the obelisk or other geometrical 
form, or by the statue {see below, $ 2). 

In the OT the massé544 is most frequently a holy 
stone at a place of worship (high place). It may, how- 
ever, be a sepulchral stele, as in Gen. 3520, where Jacob 
erects a ziassébah over the tomb of Rachel, and in 2 S. 
1818, where the name (mass&Setà) is applied to the 
moaument (yad, cp 1S.15:2 [note the verb massi] 
Is.565, and see HAND, 4) which Absalom is said to 
have erected in his lifetime to perpetuate his memory. 
[Cp Lagrange, Zfxdes, 197] Several recent scholars 
think that Gen.3514 in its original form followed im- 
mediately after 7.8; Jacob set up a zeasseba4 at the 
grave of Deborah, Rebekah's nurse, just as in 7, zo at 
the grave of Rachel ; 5 the interest of this conjecture lies 
in the fact that, if it be correct, the verse bears witness 
to the custom of offering a libation at the tomb.® We 
may also note the use of the word r2578 in the story of 
Lot's wife who became ‘a pillar of salt' (Gen. 1926}, 
and the columns (στύλοι, p'noy) at the graves of the 
Macceabees {1 Macc. 1329). 

The massebak may also mark a boundary, as in 
Gen, 3145 [see GALEED, GILEAD, $ 4], where Jacob sets 
up such a stone in Gilead on the Aramazan frontier (cp 


1 Eben ha-'esel, 15. 30 το, san error în the text; see Eze, 
and below, 4. 

2 In 2 K.1026, which speaks of burning the wass#444s of the 
temple of Baal, we should read ‘the "4542744, in conformity with 
1K. 16327 (Sta. ZA7W 5278 [1885]; for an alternative seo 
Jesu, col; 2356, n. 5) 15.613, even if we should not question 
the text, cannot be cited in support of a wooden wrassi8ak. 

3 A town 2°) in Jadah, Josh. 1543. 

4 The text is difficult, but hardly seems to require such radical 
measures as Wellhausen and Klostermann resort to. 

δ Sa Co. ZATW11 15-20 (1891), Gunkel, and others. 

6 See below, $ 4, and cp AGRICULTURE, ἢ 5, col. 80, 
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v. sa); in this sense many interpret Is. 19 τοῦ. 
sacredness of boundary stones is well known.! 


Later the word 22255254 sounded of idolatry and where 
the erection of a meassésd4 by a hero of religion is nar- 
rated scribes sometimes substituted a less obnoxious term, 

Thus in Ex. 244, as remarked above, Sam., (5. have merely 
‘stones’; in Gen. 3320 the verb shows that ΠΡῚΝ has been 
supplanted by N93}. In rK.18317 also, an altar has taken 
the place of twelve wass@6684 (below, $ 7). In Hos.34, & 
Pesh. read ‘altar' instead of szassibà4. Other instances in 
which this substitution is suspected are Gen. 357 (Welth.), 2 K. 
129 [10] (Stade ; cp (δὰ ἀμμασβη, etc.), The converse change îs 
suspected în 2 K. 32 1027. It is likely that in some cases the 
change is accidental rather than deliberate. 

e. Hfammanim® (ovyn, the sing. does not occur in 
OT, ᾧ τεμένη [Ezek. 646, so Aq. Symm. Theod, în Is. 279], 
ὑψηλά [2 Ch. 344 7], elsewhere ξύλινα χειροποίητα [Lev. 26 30}, 
εἴδωλα, βδελύγματα; Vg. delubra, simulacra, statue; Pesh. 
‘idols’ [de4latha, pothakhre, g@liphi; Tg. NDIDUN, a word 
not satisfactorily explained ; AV ‘images,’ RV uniformly ‘sun 
images.’ The passages in which the word occurs are Ezek, 646 
Lev, 26 30 [dependent on Ezek.] Is. 178 279 2 Ch. 14 5[4] 84475). 

The fammanim are associated with the high places, 
and the altars of the baals, and are named, together 
with the sacred posts (’èsk#72) and graven images 
(#étl7m), as adjuncts of an idolatrous worship; like the 
massébdhs and ’dshérahs they are to be shattered (23%), 
or hewn or cut down (yu, n02) ; they were, therefore, 
like these, objects of stone—or possibly of metal or wood 4 
— which stood at the holy places. Since the fommdnza 
are mentioned in connections in which we elsewhere 
find the massébahs, while the two words never occur in 
the same context, it is a probable inference that the 
hammanim were a species of massébità, perhaps of 
peculiar form or specific dedication ; and inasmuch as 
the word is found first in Ezekiel and appears not to be 
of Hebrew formation, it may be surmised further that 
the fammanim were introduced in the latter part of the 
seventh century from some foreign cult. 

Outside the OT an inscription of the year 48 A.D. on a Palmy 
rene altar dedicates ‘this Aemmmaza (ximn) and this altar’ to 
the sun (wny);3 the ἀαριριάρᾷ was presumably an obelisk or 
stele which stood by, or upon, the altar (cp ὁ Ch.844). In 
Mechilta che word fanimantr îs used repeatedly with apparent 
reference to Egyptian idolatry ;6 not improbably the obelisks, 
which in Jer. 4813 are called wassé60t4, are meant. Siskra 
speaks of Zarzzedzim on the roofs of houses.? Many scholars 
have connected the word with the ἀπόκρυφα ἀμμουνέων γράμ- 
ματα in the adyta of Phoenician temples from which, accordin 
to Philo of Byblos, Sanchuniathon derived his authentic wisdom, 
the ἀμμούνεδι being conceived to be inscribed Aamemdarim;9 
ut this is not probable. 

Jewish scholars in the Middle Ages derived the 
name 4ammdnim from the (poetical and late) Heb. 
hammak, 'sun,' and interpreted, images or other objects 
of idolatrous veneration belonging to the worship of 
the sun (Rashi), or shrines of sun worship (Ibn Ezra).!° 
This etymology, which does not seem to have sug- 
gested itself to ancient interpreters, has been widely 
accepted,ll and the word 4ammdnim is accordingly 
translated ‘sun images,’ ‘sun pillars'—i.e., obelisks 


1 Dt.1914 2717 etc., Plato, Laws, 842 E/; Ovid, Fasti, 
2641: Dion. Hal. 274; see Pauly-Wissowa, 2726 / 

2 Spencer, De degibus ritualibus, i. ch. 25; Pocari, ‘De simu- 
lacris solaribus,' in Ugolini, Yes. 23 726-749; other literature 
PRE, 2330 

3 Lagarde introduces the word by conjecture în Is. 130, Graetz 
in Hos. 31, Che, in Mic. 17 also. 

4 That they were of wood is too positively concluded by Kimbi 
from the verbs yi and ng. 

3 De Vogié, Le Syrie Centrale, no. 1234. 

6 Mechilta, Βδ., Par. τι (on Ex. 1221); Vithra, Par. 5 (on 202) 
6 {on 20 s). 

7 Behar, Perek 9 (on Lev. 261); cp Rashi on Ezek. 64. 

8 Philo Bybl. frag. 15, A/G 3 564. 

9 Schròder, Phdwiz. Sprache, 125; E. Meyer in Roscher, Lex. 
12870. The iwo words had been long ago combined, in a differ: 
ent interpretation, by Bochart, Geog. Sacra, i. ch. 17. ᾿ 

10 So aiso Arabs Erpenii, 27254, ‘suns'; the Persian version 
of Lev. 26 30 in the Polyglot should not be quoted for this inter. 
pretation. " Older Jewish explanations are ‘divinations’ (Si44ra 
on Lev.2630, Tg.Jer. 1, #8., Legack 7σό, 16.}: ‘divining 
arrows'(gloss in Abulwalid, s.7., cod. R.); ‘idols’ (Saadia), etc, 

11 Among recent authors who have rejected it may be named 
Halévy and E. Meyer. 
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dedicated to the sun, or steles with the solar disk in 
relief,* and the like. 

deriving the name directly from the root nin, 
explained 4ammdnim as equivalent to rupa- 
deîa,® πυρεῖα, shrines of sacred fire, which, as among 
the Persians, were associated with the worship of the 
sun.4 It has more recently been suggested that the 
hammanim may have been a kind of metal candelabra 
or cressets, such as are represented on some Assyrian 
and Phunician reliefs,5 for example, on the stele of 
Lilybeeum, C/S 1138, PI. xxix.,5 and on coins of Paphos 
showing the temple of Aphrodite. 

The 4ammanim are thought by many modern scholars 
to belong specifically to the worship of 2a'a/-4emman 
(or -Rammon),7 a god whose name appears on hundreds 
of Carthaginian votive steles in the stereotyped formula 
“τὸ the Mistross TNT and the Lord Ba'al-hamman,' 
and without the companion goddess in many inscriptions 
from the dependencies of Carthage.# In Pheenicia it- 
self the name Ba'al-hamman or El-hamman has thus far 
been found in only the two inscriptions from "Umm el- 
Awamid? and Ma'sib;° the name of the place Hammon 
in Asher (fosh, 19:28) is perhaps connected in some way 
with that of the god (see HAMMON, and BAAL, $ 3). 
The common opinion is that the 42zzazim were so 
called because they were sacred to Ba'al-hamman ; 11 
some scholars, however, entertain the contrary view, that 
the name of the god is derived from the steles, signifying 
‘* the deity to whom the 4azzzzdr belongs." 12 

d. Beh (5 The oldest object of worship at 


Bethel was a holy stone, which, according to the sacred 
legend, had been discovered by Jacob, who set it up as 
a massébik and poured vil upon it (Gen. 2811. 17/f 22; 
<p 3514). The name 42/465, which afterward was given 
Ὁ the sanctuary and the city (Gen. 2819 856 483 etc.), 
primitively belonged to the holy stone itself as the abode 
(#30s) of a numen, as in 3320 where Jacob erects a 
masstbak8 and gives it the name El-slohè-Israel; cp 
also Gen. 357 Ex. 1715 Judg. 624. If the text of Gen. 
4924 be sound, the words 'the stone of Israel'14 may 
naturally be understood of the holy stone at Bethel ; 50 
also in Jer. 4813, where Bethel, the confidence of the 
Israelites, corresponds to Chemosh in whom the Moabites 
put their faith, the holy stone (3444°#2) itself may perhaps 
be meant, rather than the golden bull idol af Bethel, as 
it is usually explained. 

In the OT only indistinct and ambiguous traces of 
this primitive meaning of δέῥλ᾽ δ]. «ἃ stone in which 
dwells a numen—have survived; fortunately we have 
indubitable evidence from other quarters.15 In Phoenicia 
the name δα ξέν] (bana*, βαίτυλος, βαιτύλιον) 18 was given 
to certain ‘animated stones" (λέθοι ἔμψυχοι) invented by 


1 See Plin. 274/3644: ‘trabes ex co (syenite] fecere reges 
. . + obeliscos vocantes, Solis numini sacratos.  Radiorum cius 
imentum in effigie est." See also EcvPT, col. 1228. 

G. Hoffmann and others, 

3 Strabo, xv. 3.15, p. 733; Procop. De dello Persico, 2.24. 

4 So Scaliger, Grotius, Vossius, Bochart, and others. 

5 WRS Rel. Sem.(®) 488,£ 

6 See also Ohnefalsch-Richter, AyAr05, 182 

7 Kopp, de Quatremère, Gesenius, Monumenta, 1170} 
Schròder, PAsniz. Sprache, 125, and others, 

8 See Baethg. Beit. 25/7 

9 CIS1no. 8. 

10 Rev. Arch, 3 sér. 6380 (1885); Ὁ. Hoffmann, de» Zinige 
Phon. Inschrifter, 20,17. (1889). 

ὯΙ ‘The marty conjectures about the origin of this name, con- 
necting it with Ammon, or with Hammon (a supposed name of 
Africaî, or with Mt. Amanus, etc., cannot be discussed here. 

12 WRS Rel Se1.()93, n. 6: Ba'al-hamman may be primarily 
*Ligrd of the sun pillar:7 E. Meyer in Roscher, Lex. 1 2009.g* 

13 Sp the verb requires us to read (ice above ὦ, end), MT 
*altar.” 

14 The parallelism requires ay least ὉΝ σ᾽ jar y* 


Bacon, Genesis of Genesis, 219. 

16 For the literature see Hoeck, Avefz 11667, Baudi 
PRE), τὺ, ‘Male’: Reisch, in Pauly.Wissowa, 22779 7; 
Lenormant, ‘Les Bétyles,' in RAZZA 8.31 δὲ (1881). 

16 The ancient etymology whick derivés βαέτυλος from Cretan 
βαίτη, ‘goat' ‘goatskin, though revived by Svoronos and 
Maximilian Mayer, is untenable on historical grounds. 
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Ouranos ; 1 in Sanchuniathon's theogony Balrvàos is a 
son of Ouranos and Ge, brother of El (Kronos), Dagon, 
and Atlas.® Descriptions of such stones are given by 
Pliny, N°247 87 135 (from Sotacus of Carystus), and especi- 
ally by Damascius, Vita /sidori (in Photius, 83884. Codi- 
cum, cod. 242, p. 348 Bekker ; sec also p. 342) The 
Lebanon region was noted for the numbers of beetyls 
found there. Another name for the bactyl is adaddir 
(Priscian, 69; August. δ. 17; cp Zonaras, 371), also 
a word of Pheenician origin (‘ majestic father?'), The 
betylia, at least in the period from which all our de- 
scriptions come, were small stones, which were believed 
to have fallen from heaven ; they were probably some- 
times aerolites, but it has been proved that they were 
often prehistoric stone implements.? Such stones were 
perhaps enciosed in the Israelite ark (see ARK OF THE 
COVENANT, $ το); the connection of the ark with the 
oracle would then be clear. 4 

e. Siyyin (ey; σημεῖον [Ezek.], σκόπελον, σκόπελος 
[1], σκοπός, σκοπιά [Aq., Sym. (δ in Jer. σίεμων ; Ve, tifulus, 
specula [Jer.)), 2K.2317 Ezek.8915 Jer.8121; RV ‘mont 
ment,’ ‘sign,’ ‘waymark. In the first iwo passages the sîyy7a 
marks a tomb, or the spot where an unburied body lies; in Jer. 


it isa waymark. The word is used in MH of the whitewashed 
stone which shows where there is a grave (cp Mt, 2827), and 
has developed a denominative verb ᾽ν, ‘mark a grave.’ The 
root, which is not otherwise represented în Heb., îs found în 
Syr. s&dyà, heap of stones, cai, Arab. s4ya, ' waymark” in 
the desert (monolith or cain), pl. (‘asu’) also, in a tradition, 
‘graves.'5 Probably the older meaning is ‘caim’; at a grave 
and as a waymark the stone or stone heap had originally re- 
ligious significance.S 


£. Gal (53; βουνός [Gen.], σωρός; Vg. tumulus[Gen.], 
acervus; Pesh. pagrà; Tg. dégòrà; EV ‘heap'), a 
pile of loose stones, cairn;7 cp GALLIM, the name of 
more than one place in Palestine. In Gen.31467 the 
cairn in one source serves the same purpose as the 
pillar (reassedaz) in the other (see 2. 45) ; Ὁ. 54 supposes 
a sacrifice. In Josh. 726 829 2 5. 1817 a heap of stones 
is reared over the bodies of Achan, the king of Ai, and 
Absalom respectively (cp εγγάπ, 2 K. 2317 Ezek. 3915, 
above, e). Here also the cairn serves the same purpose 
in marking the grave as the mass@54£ in Gen. 3520 
(above, δ) ;8 it is probable, however, that the heaping 
of stones upon the body of the traitor, the hated foe, 
and the sacrilegious man who had fallen under the ban, 
originally not only expressed aversion and contumely, 
but was meant to prevent their wicked spirits from 
wandering and doing more harm.9 

Heaps of stones of various significance are common 
in the religions of the ancient as of the modern world, 
In Greek they were called épuaîa, ἑρμαῖοι λόφοι, ἕρμακες, 
words closely connected with the ἑρμῇς pillar.10 

In the Talmud they are frequentiy mentioned under 
the name mar&zlis—i.e., Mercurius= Hermes—which 
term includes also table-stones (dolmens); see ᾿Αῤδιίά- 
sarà, soa. Cairns at the crossways seem to be chiefly 
meant ; the traveller passing by threw his stone upon 
the heap :1l as a religious act this falls under the con- 
demnation of idolatry (27, Sanfedrin, 76) On corre 


1 Philo Bybl., frag. 28, FA/G 35687: ἐπενόησε θεὸς Οὐρανὸς 
Barridia, λίθους ἐμψύχους μηχανησάμενος. 

3 FHG 3567. 

3 See Lenormant, RAR 848; De Visser, 28; Ratzel, Mist. of" 
Mankind, δ αθα (Mexico); Î. Evans, Ancient Stone {mple 
ments, 62 ff 

4 See τῇς passage from Damascius cited above. 

5 See Abulwalid, s.2.; also Schulthess, Homonyme Wurcela 
im Syrischen, 57. 

8 Cairns as waymarks (rantar), Doughty, Ar. Des.177. 

© It îs possible that (like 2742/25; see below) the name σαὶ 
was also applied to a dolmen. 

8 Cairns at Arab graves, see Ag&dnf, xiv. 18126; Goldziher, 
Muham. Studien, 1233 £.; stone barrows, Doughty, Ar. Des. 
1 447, and elsewhere. 

Y See Wellh. Ar. Heid. 109,f (ΔἸ 111 £); cp Frazer, Golden 
Bough®, 38 È, who prefers a different explanation (10), 

10°Preller-Robert, Grieck. Mythologie(8), 1401, cp 386 n.3 
iought2), 3x1; De Visser, 


Roscher, Lex.12382} Frazer, Golden 


Îl See Comutus, De natura deorum, ch. 16; ed. Villoison 
Osann, 72/, cp 985 αὶ 
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sponding customs among other peoples see Haberland 
in Zeit. f. Volkerpsych. 122897 Cairns are now very 
abundant E. of the Jordan.! 

g Margemah(0IP, Prov, 268t, [δ σφενδόνη, similariy Pesh. 
‘Tg. ; AV ‘sling,’ RV ‘heap of stones ἢ, according to the Talmud 
(Hullin, 1330), a synonym of marfzlis; Jerome translates, 
*sicut qui mittit lapidem in acervum Mercurii.' Abulwalid 
compares Ar. 727774, heap of stones, particularly at a grave; 
the ancient stone tumuli in Hauràn and far into Arabia are 
now called by the Bedouins xi (pl. 7i/%72) It îs doubtful 
whether the difficult context admits this interpretation ; see Toy, 
Proverbs (CC), ad loc. 

4. In 15.20 19 41 many modern critics, following & εργαβ, 
apyaf and «08, read 3158, and comparing the name ARGOB 
[7.v.1, interpret ‘stone heap' (so GL, 1S.%0 19),® rude monu- 
ment of stone, or ‘mound of earth’ (cp règadie, Job 2133 
38 38); see EzeL. 

i. Gilgal (b3b3n always with the article [except Josh. 
59 in anetymology]; treated by the versions as a proper 
noun, (5 Γαλγαλα, cp bibi, ‘wheel'), a stone circle, or 
‘cromlech,‘ such as has given its name to several places 
in Palestine (sce GiLcal). The origin of the most 
famous of these, near Jericho, is told in Josh. 438 20; 
Joshua, after crossing the Jordan, set up at Gilgal twelve 
stones taken from the bed of the river (cp GILGAL, $ 2; 
Quarries). Numbers of stone circles are found E. of 
the Jordan,4 many of them megalithic—though not 
often of colossal size—and, like the menhirs and dolmens 
of the same region, monuments of a prehistoric popula- 
tion ;5 others erected by the Arabs in recent times 
around graves.8  Cromlechs are found also in Galilee, 
but are very rare in other parts of western Palestine (see 
GiLcat). A diminutive circle, only 7 ft. in diameter, 
the stones standing little more than 1 ft. high, was dis- 
covered by Schick at ‘Artof.” 

The worship of holy stones is one of the oldest forms 
of religion of which evidence has been preserved to us, 

and one of the most universal.8 It has 

2. Holy Stone frequentiy persisted in venerable cults 

and stone ;r the midst of high stages of civilisa- 

worship. tion and in the presence of elevated 
religious conceptions, while its survivals in popular 
superstition have proved nearly ineradicable, even in 
Christendom.9 

The holy stone was primitively a rude block, ordin- 
arily oblong, roughly cylindrical or rectangular în section, 
frequently rounded or pointed at the top; !° sometimes 
a prehistoric megalith, sometimes of inconspicuous 
dimensions. Later, the tapering rectangular block 
became an obelisk or a pyramid, the cylindrical pillar 
was shaped to a cone with rounded top {z:e#2) or an 
omphalos!! As the conception of deity became more 
anthropomorphic, rough outlines of members of the 
human body were carved upon the stone as attributes, 
or a natural likeness was worked out more or less 


1 Survey of Eastern Palestine, 1205 ff 

2 See Doughty, Ar. Des. 1385 447; cp Goldziher, Mulame. 
Studien, 1233f 

3 Ewald, Thenius, Wellhausen, W, R. Smith, and others. 

4 See Survey of Eastern Palestine, 111 f., and elsewhere. 

δ Sec Fergusson, Rude, Stone Monuments 1872; Keane, 
Etknology, 1231; Joly, Man before Metals, 14 ff 

6 See cior EA Schumacher, ZDPV 9271 CA Jolan). 

τ ZDPV10143and PI. IV. Similar small circles in Australia, 
Girard de Rialle, 18£ 

8 See Girard de Rialle, MyéAologie comparte, 112-32 (1878); 
Tylor, Primitive Culture), 2 160, È 

2 The history of Greek religion is pec iliarly instructive ; see 
Overbeck, ‘ Das Cultusobject bei den Griechen in seinen Altesten 
Gestaltungen,' Ber, d. sdchs. Gesellsch. d. Wissensch., 1864, pp. 
1217; Reisch, in Pauly- Wissowa, 2723 /. (ἀργοὶ λίθοι), 
Ide beher literature will be found! cp 1969 77 (Agyieus): 
Farnell, Crdts of the Creek States, 113 ff. τοῦ f. 2osf. εἴο. ; De 
Visser, De Grecorum diîs non referentibus sfecier humanane, 
3625 (1901). Foracts of councils and synods in Europe con- 
demning stone worship and cognate superstitions, see Girard de 
Rialle, 0/. cit, 28; Du Cange, sw. ‘Petra’; Tylor, 2166£ 

10 Examples of these various types will be found in Swrzey 
of Eastern Palestine, 1, passim, and in Ohnefalsch-Richter, 
Kyfr0s, Plates. 

îl The last-named types are frequently. represented upon 
coins, especially of Paphos, and of severalcities in the Lehanon 
region and on the Syrian coast (Emesa, Chalcis, Byblos, Seleucia 
Pieria, etc.); sce below, $ 3. 
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completely into a head and bust ;? simple indications 
of drapery on the lower part of the cylindrical or conical 
stone prepared the way for the final development, the 
statue of the god in buman form. On the other hand, 
the rectangular cippus or the column might become a 
monolithic altar, as the cairn or dolmen became an 
altar of loose stones.? Columns of metal sometimes 
took the place of columns or obelisks of stone.? 

A sanctuary might have but one holy stone, or a 
pair 4 or triad,% or a greater number standing in a group 
or ring. The presence of several such stones does not 
imply that as many different deities were primitively 
worshipped at the place,$ though this was doubtless the 
prevailing explanation in later times.? Especial holiness 
attached to certain small stones of peculiar form and 
colour which were believed to have fallen from heaven, 
and to possess the power of motion and—sometimes, at 
least-—of speech, with many other marvellous properties 
(betylia). 

On no race has this form of idolatry had a deeper or 
more lasting hold than on the Semites, Among the 

3. Among the nomadic branches of the stock the 
Semites. sacred stone was the universal object 
of veneration, ‘The Arabs worshipped 
a stone,’ writes Clement of Alexandria in an often- 
quoted passage,£ and his words are abundantly con- 
firmed by the testimony of early Moslem authors 
concerning the religion of their forefathers.? —Besides 
the rude or partly fashioned blocks which bore the 
names of particular gods, the nusò (pi ’ansab: see 
above, 15) or, as it is also called, g42r7r, was found 
everywhere, About the Phoenicians in the mother- 
country and the colonies, we have not only the testimony 
of the OT (see Ezek. 2611, ‘thy mighty massesats') 
and of Greek and Roman writers, but also that of the 
native historian, Philo of Byblos (‘Sanchuniathon '),1° 
and considerable monumental evidence besides. In 
Phoenician temples the old sacred stone was ποῖ, 
even in later times, superseded by an anthropo- 
morphic idol. 

Thus, at Paphos the goddess (Aphrodite-Astarte) w: 
stone tapering upwards like the turning-post in the circus.il On 
the island of Gozo, near Malta, such a stone has been found about 
a metre high, shaped like a sugar loaf; it stood between two 
upright posts which supported a stab.lî A coin of the age of 
Macrinus shows the principal temple at Byblos; în the court is 
a conical stone upon an altar-like basis,13 Similar stones appear 


on many coins of cities in the Lebanon and on the Syrian 
coast. 


A stone obelisk found in Cyprus bears on its base an 
inscription beginning: ‘This massé0e/4, etc.'1 From 
the OT we know that the 24552544 was regularly found 
at the holy places of the Canaanites (e.g., Ex. 3413; 


1 On the development of the human figure on omphali and 
conical stones, see esp. Gerhard, Uber das Metroon zu Athen, 
3831 (= ABAW, 1849, p. 4597). 

See below, $ 5. 
si So ‘at Tyre (Herod.2 44), and Jerusalem (see Jackin AND 

02}. 

4 So în many places, two ohelisks. 

δ See votive steles from Hadrumetum, Pietschmann, PXowi 
zier, 205, Evans, /HS11; at Medain Salih, Doughty, 4r. Des. 
1121187. 

ὁ See Ex, 244, cp Herod, 38, seven stones smeared (by the 
Arabs) with blood in honour of Dionysos and the heaven! 
goddess; Wellhausen, Ar. Hei.) 102; WRS, Rel Son 
210 n. 

7 So the thirty stones at Pharai, 
gods, Pausan. 722, 

8 Cokort. 1004 (p. 40, Potter). 

9 See Wellh. /ferd.(2; WRS Rel Sem.(2) 20/7. 210. On the 
stones at Taif, Doughiy, Ar. Des. 25157; WRS Zinskip, 


292.47. 

1 See esp. frg.17, F//G 3 564 B); 28 (566 B). 

11 Tacitus, 4755423; cp Head, ist. Nur. 628. 

12 Perrot and Chipiez. 

18 Mionnet, S146/e72. 82525 (no. 74 {, PI. ΤΊ no. 2); Renan, 
Mission de Phénicie, 177; Pietschmann, Phonizier, 200. 

14 Seleucia Pieria (near Antioch), Brit. Mus, Caf. of Greek 
Coins, Galatia, Cappadocia, and Syria, PI XXXIII. 8; cp 
3/7} Emesa(Herodian, v.3 10), τό. PI. XXVII. τὰ δ, cp 2813 
Chalcis (sub Libano?) ἐδ. PI, XXXIII. 10, etc. 

15 C/S1, no. 44; Ohnefalsch-Richter, Xy6r05, PL LXXX. 5, 
and 175 


ith the names of individual 
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see below, $ 7): two such stones have recently been 
discovered standing im sit by the ascent to the high 
place at Petra. ‘he prohibition of cutting the stone of 
an altar in the old law Ex 2025, doubiless applied 
equally to the massesal. It expresses pattly a religious 
seruple—the use of a tool upon the sacred stone was, 
as it were, an assault on the numen,—partly religious 
conservatism in opposition to the artificial altars and 
obelisks of the Canaanites. 

‘The rites of stone-worship were preserved in their 
most primitive form among the Arabs. Victims were 

slaughtered at the sacrificial stones {w2258, 
4 Cultus? pl.” Cnsad).2 upon which blood was smeared 
—whence their other name g4ar:y. At the foot of the 
stone, or near it, was, at least in some cases, a hole 
into which the blood was poured or allowed to flow 
{g4abghab);3 votive offerings were also cast into it-we 
read of garments, silver and gold, and incense being 
found in such a pit. The flesh was cooked and con- 
sumed in a feast ;# the god had no part but the blood. 
Meal was thrown into the pit of Al-Ukaisir, together 
with an offering of hair at his feast.# The anointing of 
certain stones at Medina with oil was, of course, a 
foreign rite. When no offering was made, reverence 
was shown the sacred stone by stroking it with the hand 
(famassuk). Votive offerings, particularly garments or 
weapons, were hung upon the stone, or deposited in the 
pit or well beneath it. 

Elsewhere oil was poured or smeared upon the holy 
stones (hence λιπαροὶ λίθοι, Theophrast. Ckar. 16; 
Clem. Alex, Strom. 74, p. 843 Potter); this was the 
custom at Bethel, initiated by Jacob (Gen. 2818 8113, 
cp 3514), and it was general in the Greek and Roman 
world.5 A libation is made by Jacob, Gen. 3514 (? at 
a tomb). At some sanctuaries the stones were decor- 
ated at festivals with garlands and fillets (see, e.g., 
Pausan. x. 246—raw wool), and they are frequently so 
represented on coins; they were sometimes draped or 
swathed in garments.7 

We have seen in our examination of Arab customs that 
the rites of sacrifice attached to the sacred stone (72254). 

In the OT these rites are performed 
5. MinggebAl at the altar,® upon which the victims 
and Altar.” 1100 is smeared or dashed, in a sink at 
the foot of which the rest of the blood is poured, while 
the miassébàh stands beside the altar without any clearly 
defined place in the cultus. There can be no doubt 
that this difference is to be ascribed to the prevalence 
among the settled population of Canaan of offerings by 
fire; but the course of the evolution is a matter of 
uncertain speculation, for the differentiation was com- 
piete long before our earliest testimony. The altar 
may be conceived as merely a table of offerings or a 
sacrificial hearth before the deity represented by the old 
standing stone (masséd4). Or the altar may itself 
have been a primitive holy stone, the monolithic altar 
having developed out of a flat-topped block, others out 
of dolmens or cairns, the form of which permitted their 
being used to burn the fat of the victim on, as well as 


1 See Wellh. Ar. 674,0); WRS Rel. Sem). 

2 A traditional account of such a sacrifice by Mohammed 
before his conversion, Zis4%, 11, 256 20. 

4 On the word see Weilh. 100, but cp G. Hoffmann, ZA, 
1896, p. 323. 

4 See SACRIFICE, 

5 Wellh. He/2.19 63. 

6 See, e.g., Arnobius, Contra gentes, 139; Verwey, ‘De 
unctionibus,' in Ugolini, Ties. 801362: Reisch, Pauly. 
Wissowa, 2727. A theory of the origin of the practice, WRS, 
Rel. Semi, 232£. 383/ controverted by Weinel, ZATW 
18487. 

7 So the &ety/ described in Damascius (above, 10); see 
Lenormant, ‘Les Bétyles,' ΑΝ, 344 /, and cp Tyior@, 
2.167. Cp Dress, $8, col. ri41. 

8 See WRS Αἱ εἴ. Sewz.(2) χοο 9: 377.6; cp ALTAR, 

9. It should be borne in mind that the Hebrew word for 
Saltar’ (725524) denotes only ‘slaughter-place.' An example 
like 15. 1432-34 shows that the stone might be designated 
ad hoc, buì that it was indispensable; the offering by fire 
was not, 
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to receive its blood ; 1 the wasse6d4 upon this hypothesis 
being the tapering or pointed stone which could not be 
so used.? ‘The peculiar holiness of the altar—as seen, 
for example, in the right of asylum—together with the 
fact that the blood was, so far as we are informed, 
applied exclusively to ît, never to the παρε, makes it 
probable that the latter alternative is the true explana- 
tion of the origin of the altar; whilst it may be regarded 
as certain that the former view was the one commonly 
entertained by worshippers in the times in which the 
OT books were written. It is not without importance 
to observe that the comparative detachment of the 
massébàh from the cultus made it easier to interpret 
the old holy stones at Israelite sanciuaries as mere 
monmuments (see below, $ 7). 
Two theories which have had some currency may be 
briefly dismissed. The opinion that the holy stones 
ἭΝ are representations or symbols of sacred 
6. Significance mountains, probably suggested by such 
masstbiba, e*amples as the conical stone of Zeus 
3 *. Kasios on coins of Seleucia Pieria, is 
an inference vastly too wide for the facts on which it 
relies, even on the supposition that they are correctly 
interpreted, and is connected with an untenable theory 
of primitive religion (see NATURE-WORSHIP), Nor— 
for the latter reason—is the view much more acceptable 
that standing-stones and cairns erected by men are the 
representatives of natural rocks which were regarded as 
divine.4 An explanation which has found much wider 
currency and tenacious adherence, particularly among 
amateurs in the history of religion, is that the stone 
pillars, obelisks, cones, and the like, as well as the 
wooden posts or poles (see ASHERAH)} are. phallic 
emblems.5 Aside from the awkward fact that the 
standing stone may be a goddess as well as a god, the 
notion that religion begins with a symbol of the repro- 
ductive power in nature is singularly wide of the mark. 
That a late writer like the author of the Dea Syria 
describes the twin columns before the temple at Hiera- 
polis as #42//0i can hardly be seriously offered as evid- 
ence of the ideas of the worshippers at the temple, much 
less, of those of their remote ancestors when they set up 
their rude stone pillars.8 For an explanation of stock 
and stone worship upon the general premises of animism 
(fetishism) the reader is referred to Tylor;? for one 
adapted to the totemistic hypothesis, to Jevons. 8 
It hardly falls within the scope of this Encyclopedia 
to discuss the ultra-empirical question. It must suffice 
to observe that in some instances the stone was un- 
doubtedly believed to be alive. The beetyl, as we have 
seen, was an animated stone; late writers discussed the 
doubt whether divine or demonic. On the other hand, 
it is probable that when men set up a σπαρεδδαλ it was 
not because they had discovered by some sign that a 
numen dwelt in it, but rather to furnish an abode or 
resting-place for the spirit or deity, that it might thus 
be present at the place of sacrifice, receive the blood 
of the victim, and fulfil the wishes of the worshippers.® 
It was thus an artifici! sanctuary,!° the rude pre- 
cursor of the temple and the altar as well as of 
the idol. 
In the patriarchal story mass@5d4s are erected by 
Jacob at Bethel (Gen. 2818-22, cp 3113) and near 


1 See the description of an Arab sacrifice in Nilus, Narr. 3 
(Migne, Patr. Greca, 79, col. 612); cp Stengel, A'eltusalter- 
fimed, Taf.15. 

2 Cp Apollo Agyieus and the Agyieus altar; Pauly-Wissowa, 
σις. 

$ So, eg, Baudissin, Studiex sur Semit. Relgesch. 2146 
219242, eSp. 266. 

4 See against this theory WRS, ReZ. Sezz.12), 209. 

3 Cp, ει, Movers, Phdnizier, I sro ὅτ: see De Visser, 23£ 

6 See on this point also WRS, Ze., and 456 / 

© Primitive Culture, 2 x60f. 

8 Introd. to the History of Religion, 131 τ; see also WRS, 
Rel. δεν. Ὧν, 200 

8 This distinction is said to have been first clearly made by 
Grimmel, De dapidum cultu, Marb. 1853. 

10 See IDOLATRY, 8 4. 
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Shechem {3320, MT ‘altar’), on the Arameean fron- 
tier in Gilead (at Ramoth? 3145 7), at the tomb of 
Rachel {8520}, and perhaps at that of Deborah (8514, 
see above, $ 15). The massi644 in 
1. Holy stones the sanctuary of Yahwè at Shechem 
în the OT. νας set up by Joshua (Josh. 24267, cp 
Tudg. 96), the stone at Ebenezer by Samuel (τ S. 712). 
Moses, before the covenant sacrifice at Horeb, erects 
twelve massebaks at the foot of the mountain, beside or 
around the altar (Ex. 244) ;* the cromlech at Gilgal was 
attributed to Joshua {Josh. 420); Elijah set up twelve 
stones on Carmel in the name of Yahwè (1 K. 1831 f.).? 
It has been noted that all these instances are in 
Ephraimite sources ; they make it clear that down to 
the eighth century the σεαρρξόδας stood unchallenged 
at the sanctuaries of Yahwè, Hosea speaks of the 
massébàh* as an indispensable part of the furnishing of 
a place of worship (34); when their land prospered the 
Israglites made fine 2245528445, which shall be destroyed 
with the altars (101). There is no reason to think that 
it was otherwise in Judah,4 

Of the prophets, Amos and Isaiah do not speak of 
the massébdhks, though the Jatter inveighs against idols ; 
Hosea's words have been cited above; Mic. 51r-13 
predicts the destruction, in the coming judgment, of 
idols (pé55/5m), massébàhs and ’dshérdks, together with 
magic and sorcery; but ît is doubtful whether the 
passage is by the eighth century prophet.® Jeremiah 
Speaks only of Egyptian Gbelisks (4313); Ezekiel of the 
mighty pillars of Tyre (26 11) ; the same prophet begins 
the denunciation of the Acmemariz. Is. 1919 (late) fore- 
tells the erection of a σεαρρξόασλ to Yahwè in the border 
of Egypt. Is.576, as generally interpreted, gives 
evidence of the persistence of the old rites of stone 
worship in the Persian period. 

The laws in Ex. 3413 23245 command the destruc- 
tion of the Canaanite w:ass25445 with the dismantling 
of their sanctuaries (see also Dt. 123 75). The seventh 
century legislation further prohibits the erection of 
"dsherhs and massebahs to Yahwè (Dt. 1622 Lev. 261). 
‘The deuteronomistic historians set at the head of their 
catalogue of the sins which brought ruin on the northern 
kingdom the '&s42r24s and wrasseb445 which the Israelites 
had reared on every high hill (2 K.1710); Judah was 
in the same condemnation (1 K.1423); it is a mark of 
wicked kings that they erected wsassébdks (2 K. 32, cp 
1 K.1632); good kings removed or destroyed them 
(2 K.32 1026 184 2314). 

For the religious history see HIGH PLACE, $ 7; 
ISRAEL, $ 26. 

Most of the books dealing with the subject have been cited in 
the several paragraphs of the article, Here may be added 

Zoega, De obeliscis(1797); Dozy, De Isvaeliten 
8. Literature. se Me4ka, 18-32 (1864); H. Pierson, Heslize 

Steenen în IsvaBl, 1864; Batyliendienst, 1866 + 
H. Oort, ‘ De Heiligdommens van Jehovah te Dan en te Bethel 
νόου Jeroboam 1., T4.7°1285-306 (1867); Kuenen, Religion 
of Israel, 1390-395; Ohnefalsch-Richter, αἴ γόνος, 144/73 v. Gall, 
Altisraelitische Kultstitten, 1898; Arthur Evans, Mycenaean 
Tree and Pillar Cult (1901); Lagrange, Éfudes sur les re- 
ligions sémitigues; enceintes et pierves saerées (Extrait de la 
Revne Bibligue, Avril 1901), Ὁ. Ε. Μ. 


MASSIAS (macciac [A]), 1 Esd. 95 -- Ezra 1022, 
MAASEFIAH, 12. 


MAST (9/0). Is. 3323 Ezek. 275; also Is. 8017 EVE. 
See BrAcON, SHIP. 

MASTER AND SERVANT. See SLAVERY. 

MASTER AND SCHOLAR, See EDUCATION, 8 τό. 


1 Ifthe verse is a unit; see Exopus ii., 8 4, iv. 

2 In τ΄ 32 he builds an altar of the twelve stones: but the 
altar has already been repaired (τ. 30}; the parallel to Ex. 244 
is obvious. 

8 @ Pesh, ‘altar.’ 

4 That there was a wrassz0k in the temple in 
the days of Toash has been inferred from 2 K. 12 
So Stade, 2/4 ΤῊ» 5289 £ (1885), Kittel, and others. 

5 See Mican, 83/5 

δ᾽ Probably not earlier than the seventh century. 
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A, cp 9 [10]. 


MATTANIAH 


συνϑεμάτων [BC], π. 7. συναγμάτων [RXA], π. 7. συνταγμ. [Rca]. 
See Wispom LITERATURE. 

MASTIC FREE, EV mastick tree (cyinoc [87 and 
Theod.]), Sus. 54}, the Pistacia Lentiscus, L., the most 
likely source of the OT εὖγε (ΕΝ ‘balm’). It is described 
as ‘a dicecious evergreen, mostly found as a shrub a few 
feet high; but when allowed to attaîn its full growth, 
it slowly acquires the dimensions of a small tree having 
a dense head of foliage' (Pfarmacogr. 3) 161). 

‘Mastic’ appears in RVme. in Gen. 3725 as an alternative 
to ‘balm’ (1%), and is probably the better rendering. See 
Bam. 


MATHANIAS (margania[c] [AL]), 1 Esd, 931= 
Ezra 1030, MATTANIAH, 8. 


MATHELAS (ma@HAac [A]), 1 Esd. 919 RV= 
Ezra 1018, MAASEIAH, τὸ. 


MATHUSALA (magovcara [Ti.WH]), Lk. 337 
AV; RV METHUSELAH, 


MATRED (ὙἼ2)2), apparently the mother of Mehe- 
tabel, wife of HADAD Il., king of Edom, Gen. 3639 
{marpaleli® [AD], -pe0 [L], Mapai0 [E]} 1 Ch.150 
(marpaà [A]; -p4@ [1], om. B}.  Probabiy, however, 
the text is corrupt; Mehetabel was da/4 mzissur, i.e., 
aa Musrite (N. Arabian), See ME-ZAHAB. 


MATRI, RV The Matrites ("I0!9I1), the Benjamite 
family to which Saul belonged (1 5. 1021 δὲς, MATTAPEI 
[BA], -εἰτ [A once], amattapi [L], ΜΕΤΑ ΙΝ Ε.}). 

The name seems to be corrupt. Marquart (Fwrd. 14) sug 
gests 93 (BicWRi) as a correction. Ὑπρ, Machir, might also 
be thought of (see BecHORATH), and this îs nearer the probable 


ultimate source, Jerahmeel (Che.), See Mraz, RAMATHAIM- 
zoruim, SAUL, $ 6. 


MATTAN (}PY9 [common in Ph.], cp NAMES, 88 15, 
50; margan [BAL]}. . 

τ, The priest of Baal slain by the people at the instigation of 
Jehoiada (2 K. 11 18, μαγθαν [B], paxav [A]; 2 Ch. 2317). His 
full name was possibly Mattan-ba‘al (ἢ gi of Baal”), a well 
known Pheenician name (cp Muthum-balles [Plautus, Peer. v.; 
2.35] and Schr. AA 72), 104). At the same time, in the light of 
the present writer's theory of the original ethnic affinities of 
Nathan, Nethaneel, Nethanigh, and many other names which 
as they now stand, admit of a religious meaning, it is more 

robable that Nathan is a modification either of Ethan or of 

‘emani (from which indeed Ethan may perhaps come), Ob- 
serve that MATTAN, 2, is the father of a Zephathite; note also 
the ethnic relations of the Nethaniahs, T.K.C. 

2. Father of SuePuATIAH [g.v.] (Jer. 381, ναθαν (BNA], 
μαθθᾷ [Qmel). . 

MATTANAH (MAD, ‘a gift'; ΛΑΝΘΆΝΕΙΝ 
[BAF!L], MAN@ANIN CA in τι 18], pardaver {F* and 
F®8:]), if the text is right, a station of the Israelites 
between BreR and NAHALIEL (Nu. 2118f) The 
definition of its situation in the Oromastica (27782 
137 30) as on the Arnon, 12 m. E. of Medeba, is use- 
less, because the Arnon flows S. of Medeba, and 
modern identifications are purely fanciful. For several 
reasons, however (note, for instance, that &! omits καὶ 
ἀπὸ uaravaew in v. 19), it is not improbable that 
Mattanah is not a proper name at all, but belongs, 
with the meaning ‘a gift,’ to the last line of the Song 
of the Well, which was nlisunderstood. The initial 
misapprehension led to a tampering with the text of 
the itinerary in 7%, 183 19, which should perhaps be 
corrected as proposed by Budde (see BEER, 1; NEBO). 

T. K C. 


MATTANIAH (MIR, [IMYM, in nos. 4, 51) 
‘gift of Yahwè'; $$ 27, 50; cp Mattaniama ona 
cuneiform tablet from Nippur [sth cent. B.c.}, but see 
MATTAN, MATTITHIAH; Mma89aNIac[B], -τθὰ. [AL}). 

I, The earlier name of king ZEDEKIAH (2 Κ 2417, 
μαθθαν [B], ματθ. [Bd], μεθθανιαν [A]). 

2. Ὁ. Micah, an Asaphite Levite in list of inhabitants 
of Jerusalem (EZRA ii, $ 5 [2], $ 15 [1} (Neh.117 
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μαθανια [B], -- [L], μαθθανίας [INS2A]). He appears 
as the chief singer in the post-exilic temple, 1 the second 
and third places being occupied by BAKBUKKIAH and 
Abda (see OBADIAH, 9) respectively. By a conven. 
tional fiction each is traced back to one of the three 
chiefs of the Davidic singers (see ETHAN, 2, etc.; cp 
GENEALOGIES, $ 7 [ii.}), though an attempt seems to have 
been made to incorporate two of them at least with the 
b'ne Heman (see 8; and cp ABIASAPK). The enumera- 
tion of these three among the door-keepers in Neh. 1225 
(μαθθανιας [Re®e- SL, om. BN*A]) is clearly not 
original, as a comparison of 1 Ch. 917 Ezra 24: Neh. 
743 will show. The mention of them ought to precede 
v. 24 (27 b1235 pa:mi). A great-grandson of Mattaniah 
is mentioned in Neh. 1122 {μαϑϑανιου [NS (π|β.}}.]} as 
the overseer of the Levites {see UZzi), and another 
appears among the sons of the priests at the dedication 
of the wall (Neh. 1235; see ZECHARIAH, 13, 26). The 
obvious irreconcilableness of the supposed dates of the 
passages in which this famous singer appears (e.g., Neh. 
128, time of Zerubbabel ; Neh. 1117, time of Nehemiah) 
may warn us of the instability of the post-exilic gene- 
alogies, and of the uncertainty of the name-lists in Ezra- 
Neh. {see GENEALOGIES i., $7; EZRA ii, 88 5, 6). 

3. An Asaphite Levite, the great-grandfather of 
Zechariah the father of JAHAZIEL (2 Ch. 2014, τοῦ 
μαθθανιου [11], -νθ. [B].. The number of links between 
Mattaniah and Zechariah agrees with Neh. 1235 {cp 
z above). This, perhaps, is not accidental, and we may 
suppose that Jahaziel is the name of one of the 
Chronicler's famous contemporaries (see GENEALOGIES 
i. 86, and 8 7 [ii c]). 

4. Another Asaphite Levite, mentioned together with Zecna- 
RIAH (2 Ch. 2913, ματθανιας {Bab]). . . 

5. One of the b'ne Heman, mentioned together with Bukkiah 
and others (cp Bakbukkiah and see 2 above), x Ch. 25 4 τό (μαν- 
θανιας [B)). . 

6, 7,8, and o. Names in the list of those with foreign wives 
(Βέκα i, $ 5, end): viz, 

6. One of the b'ne Etam (9.2, ), Ezra 10.26 (μαθανια [ΒΒ], 
μαθϑα. {A])= 1 Esd. 927 MATTHANIAS(Larar(B], μαθθανιας 1.1}. 

7. One of the b'ne ZaTTU (g.2.), Ezra 10 27 (αλαθανια [B), 
βαλαθανιαν [x], μαθθαναι [AL))=1 Esd. 928 OTHONIAS (οθονιας 
[ΒΑ], ματθανια {1,}}. 

8. One of the b'ne PAHATH-MoAB (ζ..), Ezra 10 30 (uadavia 
[8], «ἀμαθανεια [x], μαθθανια [AL])=r Esd.9 31, MATHANIAS, 
RV MATTHANIAS (βεσκάσπασμυς [B], ματθανια (L]). 

9. Oneof the b'ne Bani (g.2., 2), Ezra 10 37 (μαθανια [ΒΝ], pad 
Gavia [AL]) who appears in 11 Ésd.9 34 în the corrupted form 
of Μαμνιταναῖμυβ, ΕἾ MAMNITANEMUS, 

zo. Grandfather of Hanan (g.2.), Neh.1313 (vafavia {B], 


pe [Κλ], μαθθανια [6.8], -10v [AL]). SAC. 


MATTATHA (marta@0a [Ti. WH]), a name in the 
genealogy of Jesus {Lk,33r). See GENEALOGIES ii., 
$3 

MATTATHAH, RV Mattattah (NANDO, for Mat- 
tithiah; see NAMES, $ 27), b. Hashum, a layman in the list of 
those with foreign wives (Ezra i., $ 5 end), Ezra 10.33 (αθα [ΒΝ], 


μαθθαθ {L], -a [Α}. Inll: Esd.933 the name is MATTHIAS 
CAVI, or MATTATHIAS [ἘΝ] (uar7adias [BA], ματθιας [L]). 


MATTATHIAS (matragiac [BNAL], $ 6; see 
MATTITHIAH), 

1. 1 Esd. 943. See MATTITHIAH, 4. 

2. The father of the Maccabees (1 Macc, 21-49 14 29). See 
Maccasres Ì., $ 3. 

3. b. Absalom, a general who with Judas Chalphi stood by 
orata the Maccabee in the fight against Demetrius (x Macc. 
1170) 

4. Ὁ, Simon the Maccabee (1 Macc. 1614). See Simon, 

5. One of Nicanor's envoys (2 Macc. 14 19, ματταθειαν [A]). 


1 In Neh. 122 μαχανια [BN], μαθ. [A], μαθθανεας (L] he is said 
to have been ‘over che rhanksgiving ‘(on the reading see CHOIk). 
In Neh. 1117 RV styles him ‘the chief to begin the thanks: 


giving in prayer’ (n09Pò nm nbuno I). ΤΕ 15, however, 
disregards the strong indications of overgrowth in the text. 
ai (Sca mg. 1) ιουδαίφ) springs from ban, which is a cor. 


rection of n>nn. ΠΡῸΣ», ‘prayer’ is a variant to n>mn, ‘song of 
praise.' Substitute therefore for RV ‘leader of the song of 


praise' (@rtc2 mE: ἀρχηγὸς τοῦ alvov; BL ἄρχων τ᾿ al.) See 
Che. /BL18210/ [1899]. On the Il 1 Ch, see HERESH. 
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6and7. Names appearing în the GenrALOGIESOF JESUS {9.0,, 
$ 3] (Lk.325/). 

MATTENAI (*2M9, abbrev. of MIMO, or from 
Temani [Che.]; ma@@anai [Nea me È ΑἹ), a post- 
exilic name. 

1. A priest temp. Joiakim (Ezra ii, $ 64, $ 1), Neh.1219 


(μαθθανια [L; BRA om.]). 
2. and 3. In list of those with foreign wives(Ezra ἔν, $ 5 end), 
viz, 


2. One of the b'ne Hasnum, Ezra 1033 (μαθανια [ΒΝ], 
μαθθανιαμ [L})=1 Esd.933, ALTANEUS, ἘΝ MALTANNEVS 
(μαλτανναιος [BI], adr. [A]). 

3. One of the b'ne Bani, Ezra 10 37 (μαθαναν [B], μαθθανα [n], 
«να [AL]), See Mamwtranarmus in Il r Esd. 934 

MATTHAN (ma0gan [Ti WH]}), a name in the 
genealogy of Jesus {Μ|.1χ5}. See GENEALOGIES ii., 


83: 
MATTHANIAS. 


TANIAH, δ. 
2, 1 Esd.931 RV=Ezra1030, MATTANIAH, 8. 
MATTHAT(ma00a0[Ti.]. -τ ΓΝῊ v. 29], MATBAT 

[WH x. 24]), two names in the genealogy of Jesus {Lk. 

32429), See GENEALOGIES il, $ 3. 


MATTHELAS {ma@HAac [A]), 1 Esd. 919= Ezra 
1018, MAASEIAH, 10. 


MATTHEW (mao@aioc [Ti. WH], margaioe 
[TR]), according to our earliest gospel (Mk. 8.18) one of 
1. Name. the Twelve Apostles, and placed there 

"  seventh in order, between Bartholomew and 
Thomas. The writer of the first gospel (Mt. 103) trans- 
poses Matthew and Thomas and adds ‘the tax-gatherer® 
(ὁ τελώνης) after ‘ Matthew." This must be taken in 
connection with the fact that for the Levi son of Alpheus 
of Mk. 214 Mt. (99) substitutes Matthew. Itisclear that 
the writer of the first gospel intended his readers to under- 
stand that Matthew the apostle was that Matthew the 
publican whom Jesus called from the receipt of custom. 
If we do not fall back upon the theory of corruption în the 
text of Mk. from which Mt. was copying we must 
acquiesce in the identification Matthew the apostle 
= Matthew the publican= Levi the publican. There is 
abundant justification for the double name. ‘The 
meaning of ‘ Matthew ‘ (Ma@0aîos) is uncertain. 

Dalman (Gram. 142, Worte Jesu, 40) connects the name with 
the late Jewish meno: nno, wnnb; cp the Palmyrene bianp 


Gra=by3), ano. Noldeke, however (GCA, 1884, Ὁ. 1023), with 
Ewald, Hitzig, Schmiedel, takes it to be the abbreviated form of 


ἘΏΝ or ‘Bar. Grimm (C/avis Nov. Test.) derives it from RD= 
‘man. In any case it is probably, like Levi, a Semitic name. 
Bat there are analogies for the bearing of two Semitic names, 
eg. Simeon=Cephas, 

In Lk, 6rs Matthew comes seventh in the list as in 
Mk.; but in Acts 113 he has fallen to eighth as in Mt. 

‘The only other fact in the Gospels about Matthew 
Levi is contained in Mk. 21s5=Lk. 529= Mt. 910. It 

has been much debated whether the 

SO 3 € house here spolten of belonged to Jesus 

SAW 41° or to Levi. Lk. says piainly that it 

was the house of Levi ; ‘but he has, probably, misinter- 
preted Mk,'s narrative. 

The συνανέκειντο τῷ Ἰησοῦ of Mk. 2158 is practically equiva- 
lent to ‘sat at table în the house of Jesus." Ορ ΓΚ. 1410 τῶν 
συνανακειμένων σοί-- τὴν guests, ME. 6 22 τοῖς συνανακειμένοις, 
Ξε his (Herod's) guests.’ The αὐτόν in Mk. 2154 τε τὸν Ἰησοῦν. 

It is quite in accordance with Mk.'s style to begin a 
narrative without specifying the subject of the sentence ; 
cp 223 where ‘him "(abrér)again= ‘Jesus' (τὸν Ἰησοῦ»). 
There Jesus is the speaker of the preceding words; but 
in 214, and frequently, the subject of the verb is ὁ ᾿Ιησοῦς 
understood, though the preceding words referred to others 
than Jesus. If Mk. leaves it doubiful whether the 
house was that of Jesus or of Levi, Mt, seems certainly to 
have interpreted him in the former sense. For Mt. 
omits ‘his’ (αὐτοῦ) after ‘house’ (οἰκίᾳ) just because, 
being equivalent to ‘of Jesus, it seemed superfluous. 
Moreover, Mt. who în 413 speaks of Jesus as settling in 
Capernaum, and in 91 of Capernaum as ‘his own city," 
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MATTHEW (GOSPEL) 


can hardly mean by the simple “in the house' (ἐν 77 
οἰκίᾳ) of 910 any other than Jesus' own house. It seems 
probable, therefore, that the scene of Mk. 2 15-17 was 
the house of Jesus in Capernaum, and that this nar- 
rative has no connection with the account of Levi's call 
other than the common subject of Jesus' familiarity with 
‘tax gatherers' (τελῶναι). 
In the post-biblical literature Matthew and Levi are sometimes 
distinguished. Heracleon, quoted in Clem. Strom.iv.971, 
τῆς, τ S2ysthat Matthew, Philip, Thomas, and Levi 
8. Post-biblical died natural deaths. The same distincrion 
literature. is found in Orig. c. Ceés. i. 62. Origen says 
that Levi (ὃ Λευής, ed. Koetschau) the 
publican was not of the number of the twelve except in some of 
the copies of the Gospel according to Mark. Since no known 
authorities have the name Levi in Mk.'s list of Apostles, it would 
scem that Origen read «James for Levi. in Mik 214, where 
this reading is found in D'a bce ff.(2) (ἢ, Matthew and Levi 
are also distinguished in Ephrem, 2». Conc. exz., ed. Mésinger, 
287, apparent[y in the Arabic Diafessaron 646 79 (cp Hamlyn 
Hill, £axdiest Life, 67, n. 4), and in the ὅν». Didascalia, ed. 
Lag., 891, where it is said that Christ appeared ‘to Levi and 
then he was seen also by us all’—i.c., by the apostles. Amongst 
modem writers Resch (Para/elterte, 3629 7.) identifies Matthew 
Levi with Nathanael(cp MATTHIAs), baton insufficient grounds. 
For the Aczs of Andrew and Matthew (Matthias, g.3.), cp 
Lipsius, Afokr. Ap.-gesch. 1 5467. (Acts and) Martyrdom of 
᾿ 'afthew have been re-edited by Bonnet in 
4. Literature. Lipsius, Ace Afost. Afok. 2216262. Cp 
Harnack, Gesck. Altehristt, Lit. 1393 Lipsius, 
Apokr. Ap-gesch.22, 108-141. Vor the tradition which connects 
Matthew with the first gospel, cp GospeLS, $$ 65, 71. 
Με C. A. 


MATTHEW (GOSPEL). See GospELS. 


MATTHIAS, τ. (ma@Giac [B*D Ti. Treg. WH], 
matBiac RV, abbrev. from matTABIAC, MATOARIAC, 
Maegagiac= "MNM, Mattithiah) was elected by 
drawing or casting of lots to supply the place of Judas 
Iscariot (Acts 123-26).  Zeller{Contenss and Origin of the 
Acts of the Apostles, 1168) denies the historical character 
of this narrative on two grounds: (4) its assumption 
that the apostles remained αἱ Jerusalem ; (4) its connec- 
tion with the account of the Feast of PENTECOST (g.7.). 
The latter objection cannot be dealt with here. In 
answer to the first it has sometimes been urged that the 
Galilee of Christ's appearances was not the northern 
province, but a district near Jerusalem. So, recently, 
Zimmermann, Stud. x. Arit. 1901 447. Resch {Parallef- 
texte 1381 7} has attempted to strengthen this theory by 
supposing that Galilee in the gospel narratives of the 
Resurrection is a transliteration of the Heb. nbb= 
περίχωρος. 

Resch appeals to the gospel of Peter ἀπὸ Ἱερουσαλὴμ καὶ τῆς 
περιχώρου, to Tertullian, 490%, 21 (Galileam Judax regionem), 
to the Acta Pilati, and to the tradition of a Galilee near the 
Mount of Olives, which is frequently found în the Itineraria. 
‘To the references given by Resch may be added the following 
from the publications of the Pal. Pil. Text Society. Felix 
Fabri, 1 482 (Galilee, a village on the Mt. of Olives); Sacwalf, 19; 
Anonymous Pilgrin, 51; Theoderich, 41; Fetellus, 4 (Galilee, 
a chapel on Mt. Sion); John Poloner, 8, 9; Cwide-Book ἐδ 
Palestine, 16, 17 (Galilee, a mount near Jerusalem). John of 
Wirzburg, 29. Cp also Zfinera Hierosolymitana, ed. Geyer 155. 

The Acta Pilati, however, and these Itineraries are too 
late to be valid as evidence ; cp Keim, /esu von Nazara, 
ET. 6380. It is unlikely that Tertullian had in mind 
any other Galilee than the northern province. And 
proof is required before it can be admitted that n5:bi in 
a first-century writing could have any other meaning 
than that of ‘Galilee' the northern province. It is 
noticeable that the LXX never translates bibi or n5xb3 by 
περίχωρος. But Zeller's objection iswithout good ground, 
Even if the author of Acis 1 supposed that the apostles 
remained in Jerusalem, and even if he were wrong in this 
supposition, nevertheless his statement that they were there 
not long after the death of Christ may be true in point 
of fact. The NT tells us nothing further of Matthias. 
Fusebius (Z7£ 112) supposed him to have been one of 
the ‘Seventy.” Clement (νον, iv. 635) says that some 
identified him with Zaccheeus. In the λέμε. Recagn. (160) 
he is identified with Barnabas (Syr. ed. Lag., Barabbas). 
The Syriac translator of Eusebius four times substitutes 
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Tholmai for Matthias. Amongst modern writers Hilgen- 
feld (N7' Ext Can. 105) identifies him with Nathanael. 

‘The following were ascribed to Matthias : (2)a gospel, cp Orig. 
Hom. vin Lucy bus. HE823; (0) παραδόσεις Clem. Stron: 
ii. 9,45 iii, 426 vii, 1882; (©) according to Hippol. P4i/as.7 20, 
Basilides and his son Isidore appealed to λόγοι ἀπόκρυφοι of 
Matthias. Zalm (Kaxox, 2751 /.) identifies all three. Cp 
gainst this Harnack (C4ronod 597 25). 

The «(εἰς of Andrew and Matthias have been edited by 
Bonnet (Acta Agost. Apoc. ἃ τ, 1898), in Syriac by Wright 
(Afoc, Acts), For the MSS and transiations cp Harnack, 
Gesch. Altchrist. Lit. ταῦ. Lipsius thinks that Matthias has 
been confused with Matthew ; cp Afokx. Af..gesch. ii. 2 258-264. 
Inthe Greek Acts, Matthias journeys to the city of the Cannibals. 
He is there cast into prison, and Christ promises to send Andrew 
to deliver him. In accordance with this promise Andrew is 
miraculously brought to the city of the Cannibals. He frees 
Matthias by a miracle and causes him to he removed on a cloud 
to a mountain where Peter was. Andrew, meanwhile, remains 
in the city and is imprisoned and tortured, At length Christ 
appears to him and heals him; and after founding a Christian 
church in the city, he finally leaves it in peace. 

2. x Esd. 933, RV Mattathias. See MATTATHAH. 

W. C. A. 

MATTITHIAH {ΠῚ ΠΡ, and in r Ch. 152: ΓΤ 
see Marran, MATTANIAI and NAMES, $$ 27, 50, 
and on vocalisation, $ 6; cp Mitinti, the name of a king 
of Ashdod; probably of ethnic affinities [Che.]; mar- 
τὰάθιδο [BNAL]). ᾿ 

1, b, Shallum b. Korah a Levite (1 Ch. 9 31 ματτθεας [Bb. vid.], 
ματθαθ. [L]). ΝΜ 

2. An Asaphite Levite, a musician, 1 Ch. 151821 (ιματταθια; 
perrabias [8]; parrabia, perrabras (x}; cp 165 ματθαθιας [L]) 
who appears among the sons of Jeduthun in 1 Ch. 25 3 er 
(μαθθαθιας [L], in τ. 21 ματθιας [AL]). See GENEALOGIES Ì., 
87). 

3. One of the b'ne ΝΈΒΟ (9.2.), Ezra1043 (θαμαθια [ΒΕ], 
μαθθαθιας [A], ματθ, [L}); in 1 Esd.935, MAZITIAS (μαξιτιας 
[A], ξειτιας [B}, μαθθαθιας [L)). 

4. A priest who was present at the reading of the law by 
Ezra (Neh. 84, ματθαθιας [x*], μαθθιας [L]); in 1 Esd.943, 
MATTATHIAS, 


MATTOCE. 1. (MIDI, mo'der; Vg. sarculum; 


6 has ἀροτριώμενον ἀροτριαθήσεται ; Is.7254) an implement 
used in vineyards ; cp Îs. 56 (σκαφῇ) See AGRICULTURE, $ 3. 

2. mesmo, 1 S.18212, corresponding with nemo in 2. 20 
where EV renders ‘share. See SHAKE. [ἢ 7, zod the emended 
text reads ‘goad’ for ‘mattock.’ See 5.50 7. 


3. 29M, Aéred, 2 Ch. 346 Kr., 50 AV; RV, preferably ‘în their 
ruinsround about." Both Kt. and Kr. are ‘mereguess-work'(Ki.). 


MAUL (ΞΘ, se204i5 [perhaps better }®*BD, from 
phi to break], ρόπαλον [BNC2A] ροπανον [x*]), Prov. 25 18 EV, 
For cognate synonyms, see BATTLE-AXF, 1; and cp Wkarons. 


MAUZZIM, GOD OF (D'19mà IDE: macozeln] 
[Theod. BAQ], icyypa? [87]; Pesh. apparently read 
DI? DIMDX, ‘strong gods'), Dan. 1138 AVME, the 
name of a god, variously rendered ‘God's protectors," 
‘god of munitions'(AV®8:),  .. ‘forces'(AV), . .. 
* fortresses' (RV). Most moderns have taken the refer- 
ence to be to Jupiter Capitolinus (so Gesenius, Lengerke, 
Driver, Marti), in whose honour Antiochus began to 
build a temple in Antioch (Livy, 41 20). G. Hoffmann 
{Deb. einîge Phon. Inschriften; 29), on the other hand, 
thought of Ζεύς IloXiegs, and Che. (528 Τ᾽ ‘Is.’ Heb. 92) 
suggests the easy reading e22%9zim (onhp) ‘cities.’ ἢ 
But since νεᾶμοσῖνε means primarily 'refuges’ (cp Sym. 
confugia) it may be more probable that the true reference 
is to Jupiter Hospes (ξένιος) ; cp 2 Mace. 625, and see 
HOSPITALITY, JUPITER? 

Prof. Cheyne points out that the curious rendering ‘God's 
protectors' (AVmx.) is explained by Matthew Poole's remark, 

It signifies demons, or gods’ protectors, whom the Romans 
would worship with Christ, such 2s saints and angels.’ 

A fresh line is taken by E, R. Bevan, Journal 0/ Hell. Stud, 
2026-30 (1900), who argues that Antiochus Epiphanes assumed 
divine honours, and finds in the ‘god of Mauzzim' Zeus 
Olympios, with whom the king identified himself; cp Eng. 47854 
Rev. 1901, pp. 625-639. S.A. OC. 


ai 


1 See further the comm. of Behrmann, Driver, and Marti, 
ad loc. For another view, see ΜΌΡΙΝ. 

2 Hi.'ssuggestion ἘΣ IV ‘[the god of]the fortress of the sea) — 
i.e, the Tyrian Melkart-is worthy of mention if only for the 
circumstance that there are several points of contact between 
this deity and Jupiter Hospes (cp Αἰ δὲ, Sewz.() 376). 
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MAZITIAS (mazittac [A]), 1 Esd. 935= Ezra 1043, 
MATTITHIAH, 3. 


MAZOR (ΠΥ), RVme 2 K. 1924 Is. 196 3725 Mic, 
“ταὶ, where RV_ has ‘Egypt’ and AV ‘besieged places, 
'defence,’ or ‘ fortified cities See MizrAlm, 8 1. 

MAZZALOTE (ΠῚ mazoypmw8 [BAL]), 2 K. 
28 «1. 

Not ‘the signs of the Zodiac,* which are called ‘the pictures 
(MìzM) of heaven' in Job 88 33, but rather those stars and planets 
which were called ‘ mansions' (Ass. 2424/44) of the great gods 
(STARS, $ 3 d), See MAZZAROTH. 

MAZZAROTH (ΠῚ; Mazoypw@ [BNA]), Job 


3832t). See Srars, $34 

Duhm doubtfully explains as ‘the signs of the Zodiac,' but chis 
has perhaps another designation (see MazzatoTH). Ch 
finds a corruption of Zibanitu—z.e., the Balance, a and β Taibrae 
(see Hommel, ZD3/G 45597; Jensen, Aosmol, 68). Another 
technical term Mèzarim (‘MN Job 3794) may be a corruption of 
Bab. grifri, ‘the northern (star)’—ie., Tartah (the corrupt 
nin of Job 88 364). See Cheyne, 782 17 [1898] 103.7 


MEADOW, 1. RVREED-GRASS(IN&; Gen. 41218). 
See FLAG, 2 

2. AV PapER-REEDS (NY; Is.197t), See ReeD, 2. 

3. Judg. 20 33, RVmg. See MaartH-GERA, 


MEAH (TOWER) (MXDMN 19), Neh. 81 1239. 
See HAMMEAH. 


MEAL OFFERING (1199), Lev. 614, etc. RV. See 
SACRIFICE. 

MEAL (MP; aAeyponi /eriza), 1 K.422 [52], 
etc, See FOOD, $$ τ, 2. 


MEALS 


Menu, dishes, etc. ($$ 8-10). 
Posture ($ 3). Wine, entertainments ($$ 11-13). 
Procedure ($$ 4-7). Etiquette (5 14). 


No universally recognised early Hebrew term for 
ὁ meal' seems to have been în use. ‘At meal-time’ in 
Ruth214 (EV) is, literally, ‘at food time’ (bai nyb}; 
to ‘dine’ (Gen. 4316), is literally to ‘eat’ {box}; more 
frequently the word ‘bread’ (nnb) is added (e.g., Gen. 
4325 Ex. 220). ‘Dinner of herbs” in Prov. 1517 should 
according to RV®g and BDB be rather ‘a portion of 
herbs' {fe., a slender meal); but Che. (Exp. Times, 
Aug. 1899), pieads for the rendering ‘meal’’’Post- 
biblical literature, however, uses sé'#dé% (avo) for 
‘meal,’ and the word may have been known earlier, its 
root sd'ad (199) ‘to sustain,' being a good OT word 
(see Gen. 185 Judg. 195). In the NT EV speaks of 
dining and dinner! (Mt. 224 Lk.1137f 14r2—cp Jn. 
211215), of supping and supper! {Lk. 142, ete.); but 
RV gives a more correct rendering in one of these 
passages—' break your fast' (]n. 211215, AV ' dine’). 
As to the time of the meals, the principal one was 
postponed to the period just before or after sunset. 
1. Division ThuS in the Gospels, master and servant 
οἵ the da: alike take their meal after they are ‘come 
Y- in from the field’ (Lk.177 ; cp Ruth 
87), which, in the seasons of harvest and vintage at 
Ieast, would hardly be before sundown. In like manner 
the noon-tide heat, which suspends all out-door work, 
suggests a simple meal for the resting labourer (Ruth 
24), and not for him alone (cp Joseph's dinner ‘at 
noon,' Gen. 4316). If we add to these the morning 
‘“snack," a morsel of bread and some simple relish, with 
which the peasant still breaks his fast, we have the 
ordinary meals of the population of early Palestine. 
In the second Christian century the immemoria! custom of 
three meals a day, even on the Sabbath, is illustrated by a pro- 


vision of the later Jewish law. On the butbreak of a fire on the 
Sabbath, the Jews were allowed to rescue sufficient provisions 


to furnish δέν meals (nima εἶ τ᾽ 1105) if the fire takes place în 
the night seasons of the Sabbath Ye) ba); sufficient for fo 


Meals (8 τ... 


1 For the cortesponding terms in the original, see below, $ 2. 
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meals, if it takes place în the forencon ; for ene meal only, if it 
takes place in the afternoon (ὁλαῤὀαιᾷ 162). The first of the 
three was a slight refreshment, scarcely constituting a meal in 
the proper sense of the word, tò which Kamphausen (in Riehm, 
WB 9350) finds a reference in Prov. 31 15 (în the ‘ Praise of 


the Virtuous Woman")! The Talmud calls this the ning ΠΒ, 


the ‘morning morsel. It is the ἄριστον πρωΐνόν or early 
breakfast of classical writers; it 15 referred to in Jn. 21 τὰ τὸν 
and nowhere else (see ἘΝ), 


The two proper meals of the day (cp Ex.1612 1 K. 
176) were taken, the one about noon, the other and 
sani more elaborate of the two, about 
3. The prinei- vst. The former is the Greek 
pal meale. ἄριστον, the latter the Greek δεῖπνον.3 
These were the meals to which guests were generally 
invited {Lk. 1412; cp 1137 1416, etc.) To ‘eat no 
bread,' is synonymous with partaking of μήτε ἄριστον 
μήτε δεῖπνον (said οἵ Ahab 1 K.214=Jos. Azz vili. 
138; Niese, $ 356). 

{a) The ἄριστον. It is scarcely possible that there 
was a uniform hour for the ἄριστον, despite the odd 
reading of (5 (τ S.1424; see HONEY, col. 2104, n. 4), 
‘all the land was breakfasting.' ‘The duties of the 
market (Mk. 74) and the synagogue had first to be at- 
tended to. There is a Talmudic statement (Skabbafk 
104) that ‘the fourth hour' (about 10 A.M.)? ‘was the 
meal time of ordinary persons, the fifth hour, of labourers, 
the sixth hour, of the learned.’ The noontide meal at 
which Joseph entertained his brethren (Gen. 431625) is 
called by the Greek translators (about 250 B.c.) ‘break- 
fast’; this was also, în their opinion, the meal to which a 
sovereign would invite a guest after the morning service 
at the altar of Bethel (τ K. 137, & ‘come and breakfast 
with me': Heb. “po EV ‘ refresh thyself'; see above}.4 

It was to breakfast rather than to dinner (as EV) 
that Jesus was invited by the Pharisee of 1. 1137 ἢ 
In ordinary cases it was a very simple meal; for ficid 
labourers, bread dipped in vinegar with a handful of 
parched corn (Ruth 214) or ‘ pottage and bread broken 
into a bowl' (Bel33; (587 adds ‘a cruise of wine'), or 
bread with fish, dried or roasted, as relish (Jn. 21913; 


cp Tob. 66 [{55ΝΑ], and see FisH, FooD). 

(3) Evening meal —The principal meal of the day, 
however, was undoubtedly the evening meal (δεῖπνον), 
which was taken by rich and poor when ‘the burden 
and heat of the day’ were past {cp Judg. 1921 with 
v. 16), that is in the late afternoon, before or just after 
sundown (see above, $ 1). It would naturally fall later 
than ‘the time of the offering of the evening sacrifice' 
(x K.18364r Ps. 1412); in NT times this took place 
daily about the ninth hour, which was consequently 
‘the hour of prayer’ (Acts31). The Hebrews are re- 
presented as having their chief meal in the evening 
as early as the time of the Exodus (Ex. 1612}, and the 
passover was from the first an evening meal, Josephus 
represents the spies dining with Rahab ‘a little before 
sunset'— which was also the royal dinner hour (Anz. v. 


1 [The words προ ρα Dpr), ‘and sherises while it is night, 
make the first line of the ἡ distich overlong; Bickell may be 
right in omitting them : note Pasek. The sense then becomes 
clear, ‘Having obtained a good supply of provision, she assigns 
to each his due amount of food.’] 

2 The renderings ‘dinner’ and ‘supper’ respectively, adopted 
by EV, obscure the relative i importance of the two meals, which 
woulà ‘be better expressed by ‘breakfast,’— ‘lunch’ we fear is 
too modern—and ‘dinner ‘ corresponding to the French dé;ener 
and diner, with ‘breakfast' and ‘dine,’ in place of ‘dine’ and 

;up' for the corresponding verbs. Delitzsch, we may add, is 
chliged in his Hebrew NT (e.g., Lk. 1412), to make use of 


the circumlocutions D'I3I ΠΡΌ (noontide meal) and 2y Ὁ 


(evening meal). 

3 Precisely τὸ only at the equinoxes, at other times varying 
from about 9.40 to 10.20 A.M. according to the season of the year. 

4 Cp Susanna 7 13; also 2 5. 2415, in @ (‘till breakfast time '), 
where Pesh. renders ‘till the sixth hour. Josephus {Vf 54 
tells us that the Jews of his day felt bound to breakfast (dpioro» 
ποιεῖσθαι) at noon on Sabbaths. ‘The practice of the Essenes 
was to work from sunrise till the fifth hour (about 11 A.M.), 
when they repaired, after an interval spent in the bath, to 
breakfast in the common dining-hall (δειπνητήριον) of the 
brotherhood (Jos. B/ii. 8 5). 
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1a). "The meal (δεῖπνον, idid. vi. 41) referred to in 
1 8. 913 was late in the afternoon when the maidens 
were fetching water from the village fountain; it was a 
sacrificial meal (see SACRIFICE). When the meal was 
over it was time to retire to rest (κοίτης ὥρα Ant. Le.; 
cp 1 S.925 [65] and Driver's note), as many instances 
besides this clearly show (Tob.817; Jos. Art ii. 67 
xiv. 1611; Vit 44; cp Ecel. ὅ χα[τι}}. ‘The timeofthe 
first miracle of the loaves and fishes was ‘when the 
evening had come' (Mt. 1415; cp Lk. 912), and it was 
*toward evening’ that Jesus reclined at dinner with the 
two disciples at Emmaus! (Lk. 2429 Δ). 
(4) Tebles.—In the earliest times, the Hebrews, like 
their Bedouin kinsmen, must have sat upon the ground 
at meals, as in the idyllic scene, Gei 
8. Posture. 18, (so Judg.6x0, ‘under the cal 
cp Judith's attitude, Jud. 1215). ‘This was the custom 
also in the lower ranks of the ancient Egyptians, among 
whom several varieties of the posture were in vogue (see 
illustrations in Wilk. Arc. £g., 1878, 1419, cp 2.44). 
The Bedouins in some parts first spread on the ground 
a small mat of plaited straw or grass, or a round disc 
of leather (s4/#2, cp WEKITING), round the edge of 
which a string has been inserted. By drawing the 
atter, the sz becomes a bag, like a schoolboy's 
satchel, to hold the provisions for subsequent meals. 
On the outspread συγ is placed a large wooden bowl 
in which the meal is served ; the guests sit round 3 and 
help themselves with the right hand from the steaming 
mess. Now the etymology of the ordinary Hebrew 
word for ‘table’ (Sulhan}® shows that it was originally 
identical with the sx/re, a fact which throws light on 
the early Hebrew customs at meals. In course of time, 
however, it was found more convenient to raise the 
bowl or bowls in which the food was placed a few 
inches from the ground by means of a stand. 
The stand must have resembled the stand or table composed 


of a tapering shaft about six inches high (Erman, Arc. Zg. 193, 
fig. 185) supporting a flat circular top largely used by the 
Egyptians, since the name of the round leather ‘FxZiam’ was 
extended to it (for illustrations, see dining scene in Wilkinson, 
doc. cit), This circular table, when introduced into Rome from 
the East, received the name monoSodizr: (illustr. and reff. in 
Rich's om. and Gk. Antig. s.0.). All the tables of the 
ancients strike us as uncomfortably low (for Jewish tables note 
the table of shewbread on the arch of Titus, which according 
to the measurements in Reland's plate [De Sfo4iis Temgti, 7o] 
is twenty inches in height), 

(2) Seats. —From the time that they came under 
Canaanitish influence the Hebrews appear to have sat 
at meals on chairs or stools (mafi5, EV ‘seat’ 1 5. 
2025); probably these differed but little in style from 
those în use in Egypt (see Wilk. 06. cit. 1408 #7) and 
Assyria. The place of honour in Saul's time was the 


‘seat by the wall' (YP3 32ÎD, 15. 2025)—i.e., probably, 
by the wall opposite the entrance (as usually now). 
The fashion of sitting, however, graduali gave way before 
that of reclining on couches or divans (see BED, $ 5). 


‘Reclining at meals was apparently not usual among the 
Assyrians (any more than among the Egyptians or the Homeric 
Greeks). In the famous garden scene (Brit. Mus. Assyrian 
sculptures) Asur-bani-pal reclines on a rich couch . . ., but this 
is an exceptional luxury, Even his favourite queen is seated on 
a chair of state. Another monument represents four guests 
seated at a table (Bonomi, Ninevek and fis Palaces; 1913 
Ragozin, Story ef Assyria, 4o3/), Reclining was, however, 
general among more luxurious peoples, such as the Syrians and 


1 Josephus dined after nightfall (Vi. 63), and on one occasion 
was Still at table two hours (ὥρα νυκτὸς δευτέρα, 1874. 44) there- 
after. The Essenes, like the rest of their countrymen, worked 
till evening (μέχρι δείλης), when they dined. At Alexandria 
the Jewish translators are represented as working till the ninth 
hour, after which came relaxation and dinner (Jos. Ant. xii. 213; 
<p the notice as to the dinner hour at the court of Piolemy 
Philopator, 3 Macc. 514). 

2 Heb. 350 în OT=‘recline at table” only 1 S. 1611 


(852 89), but frequently in later Hebrewin the Hiphil (see Levy, 
5.2.) Hence 309, Cant.112 of the kings round table (see 
Del. ; RV ‘table’; DD; a feast; j"DDD, guests, etc. 


8 From nbg), to strip off (the skin); see Levy, Meskeh. 
Worterb. τισί, and especially the excursus in Moore's /dges, χοῦς 
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N. Israelites (in Amos's time; see Am.8r2 64, and cp Hoff- 
mani, ZATW, 1883, p. 102, and the engraving in Cesnola, 
Cyprus, its Cities, etc., 149), the Persians (Esth.16 78), and 
probably the Babylonians, on whose luxuriousness see Is. 478 
Jer.5139.1 

Reclining has become the usual position at meals 
for the writers of the Apocrypha (ἀνακεῖμαι, 1 Esd. 410; 
κατακλίνομαι, Jud.12:5 falso @ in τ 5, 1611, and four 
times in Lk.], ἀναπίπτω, Τοῦ, 21 [BN] 78 [N], etc) It 
need hardly be said that in NT times the practice of reclin- 
ing at meals {ἐπ᾽ ἀγκῶνος δειπνεῖν) was universal through- 
out the peoples around the Mediterranean.® Among the 
Jews, however, as among the Greeks and Romans of 
the best period, it was only the men who reclined : the 
wives, we may be sure, continued to sit, either on the 
couch (κλίνη) at the feet of their husbands—Lk. 1039, 
however, is not a case in point—or on chairs or stools 
(cp, again, the relief of ASur-bani-pal and his queen). 
‘The children sat on stools beside their parents (Mk. 
728), as represented on various monuments of classical 
antiquity, dependents and slaves either on the ground 
{ep Judith 1215} or, as at Rome, on benches (ix σας 
selliis, MH, bosp mentioned along with couch, chair, 
and table, Aé/ 23) with a rest (viw=) at either end 
(ibid, 223). 

The law, in later times, demanded that even the poorest Jews 
should enjoy the luxury of reclining at the festive Passover meal 
(Pisachim 101, cp_Columella, De Re Rust. xi.1x9) This 
association of reclining with festivity rendered ἧς watural for the 
Jews on the occasion of a death to overturn their couches and 
sit at meals while in mourning, a practice observed, according to 
Plutarch, by the younger Cato. 


The women of the family, as has been implied, took 
their meals with the men (τ S.147 Ruth 214 Jobl4; 
cp Ex. 1237 [Passover], Dt. 164 {Succoth]), except 
when strangers or distinguished guests were present 
(see Gen. 1867 [Sarah ‘in the tent '), Judg. 196 725 [only 
the two men of the party], 2 S. 1323 Est. 19 7).* 

Let us now follow the course of an imaginary enter- 
tainment in NT times, noting, as we proceed, the 
historical development of customs. 


4 Procedun ὍΣ The occasions for merry - makings 
feast, et were as numerous as among ourselves 
‘east, eo. (see FAMILY, FEAST, MARRIAGE, 


BirTHDAY, CIRCUMCISION). It was usual to send 
invitations early (to invite is ‘to call’4; 1S.913 Lk. 
149, etc.) through servants (Mt. 223; cp Prov. 93). 
On the appointed day, it was not unusual to send a 
messenger (vocz/0r) with a reminder (Mt. 224 Lk. 1417), 
or even to conduct the guests to the place of entertain- 
ment (Est. 614). This custom still prevails in the East 
{see Plummer's note on Lk. 1418 21). 

Arrived at the host's residence, the guest is received 
with a kiss (Lk. 745), and probably conducted to the 
anteroom or vestibule of the dining-room ὅ (see House, 
col, 2131). Here the welcome attention of washing the 
guest's feet_-doubly welcome if performed by the host or 
hostess in person (1 S. 254: 1 Tim. 510; cp Jn. 134) 
—and anointing his head (see ANOINTING, $ 2), is 
offered. Or, if the space of the house is too limited for 

1 Che. πέρ, Is. 126. On the Zecti aurati or inaurati and 
inargentati of the Romans, see Marquardt, Priva/leben d, 


Romer,l301. Were the couches described in Esther such as 
these?” Compare the description in Cant. 8 10 (see PALANQUIN), 


2 The late Heb, term is 031 (in OT, in the sense of sitting 
at table, 1 85, 1611), hence 209 in Cant., a product of the Greek 


period, may well be' table'as EV(1 12). The favourite NT terms 
are ἀνακεῖμαι and κατακεῖμαι, but not the simple verb: dva- 
and κατακλίνομαι, ἀναπίπτω ; συνανακεῖμαι (οἱ συνανακείμενοι, 
the guests, Με. 149, εἴς, ; cp οἱ συγκατακείμενοι, Jos. Ant. 
xii. 409); Josephus also supplies προκατακλίνω, ἀπέ, xv.94} 
uAivogas, vi.41, ‘to take a higher place at table’: ὑπο 
κατακλίνομαι, ‘to take a lower place, xii. 49. Cp Lk.147/, 
and below. 

8 Dan. ‘annot be cited for the normal Jewish practice, 

4 On the ‘curious term δειπνοκλήτωρ, which occurs in the 
interesting section of Codex Bezze after M12028, see Nestle, 
Text. Crit. af the Gk. Text (1901), pp. 217, 255 _ 

5 We infer this from the well-known aphorism in Pirki Aboth 
(423, ed. Taylor), 

6 The custom of washing the feet has not yet died out in the 
East, See Robinson, 24 [1841], 826} Doughty, dr. Des. 2.136 
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this, the guest is ushered at once into the dining-room. 
‘Ten cubits by ten' (gy-by aby) is given in the Mishna 


(Baba Bathra, 64) as the dimensions of an average 
triclinium (pp), or dining-room, which gives a room 
from 15 to 18 feet square.! If its owner is inclined to 
follow the Roman fashion, doubtless adopted at the 
court of Herod, and, as the above-mentioned loan- 
word shows, already familiar to the people, the room is 
furnished with three very wide couches—each sufficient 
to accomodate three guests reclining full-length at right- 
angles to the table--ranged round three sides of a 
square table, the fourth side, towards the door, being 
left free for the service.? In most Jewish houses, how- 
ever, it must be assumed that there still prevailed the 
Greek custom, according to which the couches were much 
narrower, each holding only two guests as a rule, who 
reclined at an acute angle to the small oblong tables. 
Of these one was provided for each couch. If the party 
was small or the room very large, each guest might 
have a couch and table, as at the Egyptian court (Jos. 
Ant.xii. 49: τὴν παρακειμένην αὐτῷ τράπεζαν»). 

Before the arrival of the guests, their respective 
claims to precedence have been duly weighed by the 
host. The 'chief places' (ΕΝ for πρωτοκλισίαι, Mt. 
236 Mk. 1239 Lk.147 2046; cp τὴν πρώτην ἀνάκλισιν, 
Aristeas, ed, Wendland, 187) were demanded as a right 
by the priestly aristocracy ; but these claims were, in 
the time of Jesus, continually called in question by the 
more democratic Pharisees. If the guests were all of 
the same social status, arranging them was a simple 
matter. Precedence went according to age (mp ma, 
Baba Bathré, 120 a), as in Joseph's entertainment 
(Gen. 48 33), and at the court of Ptolemy (Aristeas, 
loc. οἶδ). As long as sitting at meals was customary, 
the seat of honour (καθέδρα δόξης, Ecclus. 74) was at 
the right hand of the host. But which were the 
πρωτοκλισίαι (literally, the chief reclining-places) in the 
later period? Putting aside those houses into which 
the griclinium, with its strict etiquette, had been intro- 
duccd, we may suppose that the older custom of 
separate couches and tables, as explained above, was 
still observed. 

Tt was in such a house that Jesus observed how the 


Pharisees ‘chose out the chief seats' (Lk. 147), which were 
doubtless #2 places αὐ the kead of eack conch—i.e., at the end 
provided with the arm-rest (ἐπίκλιντρον ; MIDI=dvdeA.rov [05] 
or reclinatorium [Vg.], Cant. 810), To prove this we need 
not refer to the analogy of the Roman Zrzelisium. In a 

ewish treatise—of somewhat late date, it is true—the question 
is asked : ‘What is the efiquette of reclining at table’ (T'osefta, 
Bérakk, 55)? The answer runs thus: ‘When there are two 
couches, the most honourable (guest) reclines at the head of the 
first couch (ΡΟΝ δ’ UNI 30 Ὁ), and the next to him Gin 
rank) on the ‘couch on hi right. But when there are three 
couches, Ye most honourabie (Rue) veclines at the head ‘af the 
midelle couck, the next to him (in rank) above him [7.e., in the 
corresponding place on the couch to his left], the third (in rank) 
on the couch to his right’* The place of the host was πὸ 
doubt, 85 in Greece and Rome, close to the principal guest, 
tnost probably the second place on the centre couch. 

Before leaving this part of our subject, we may refer 
briefly to the much debated question as to the relative 
positions of Jesus and his disciples at the Last 

1 According as the cubit is reckoned at eighteen or at twenty- 


one inches. 
2 Si rts. Lectus and Tricliniwm in the Dicts. of Classical 


Antiquities. 

3 This is clear and explicit enough. Nevertheless even good 
scholars (see, e.g., Thayer, sx6 πρωτοκλισέα and Plummer on 
Lk. 14 7) have been misled by Edersheim (sce /esus fe Messia/, 
2207/), who unwarrantably (as the present writer thinks) renders 


nt9, in a Talmudic passage (827244. 46 δ) similar to that above 


quoted, by ‘cushions,’ with the result that on a given couch "if 
there are three cushions, the third worthiest lies below him who 
has lain down first (at his right), so that the chief person is in 
the middle (between the worthiest guest at his left hand, and 
the less worthy one at his right hand.) By this mistaken 
rendering the πρωτοκλισέαι are wrongly transferred by Eders- 
heim to the middle places on each couch--ie., from the loces 
summus to the locus medius ;—or are we meant “to infer that che 
three chief guests at a banquet were all accommodated on one 
couch? 
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Supper. From the narratives in the Gospels and 
from our knowledge of contemporary Jewish practice, 
it may safely be said that the little band reclined in the 
usual way round a single table. On this particular 
occasion they may have occupied four separate couches. 
Jesus and John, we know for certain, reclined on the 
same couch, the former, we can hardly doubt, in the 
place of honour at the head of the principal couch— 
perhaps the second from the left, facing the entrance 
to the upper room (dvdyacov,! Mk. 1415 Lk. 22 το) in 
which they met—with the beloved disciple below him 
on his right (ἐν τῷ κόλπῳ τοῦ 'Ιησοῦ, Jn. 1323}. Judas 
must have been within easy reach of the Master {see 
ibid. v. 26), either în the third place on the same couch 
{the second), or in the corresponding place on the couch 
{the first) above.? Peter, finally, must have reclined 
some places below John, on the third or fourth couch, 
from either of which he could easily be seen by John 
{see #554, ©. 24). Beyond this all is pure conjecture. 
The vexed question of precedence settled, the guests 
take their places on the mattress (in Mishna «p),% on the 


couch assigned to them. These places are ‘indicated 
by the cushions (4ésefk, προσκεφάλαιον ; see CUSHION, 
BED) on which each leans his left elbow {cp Ezek. 18:18 
(δ, προσκεφάλαια ὑπὸ πάντα ἀγκῶνα χειρός) leaving the 
right hand and arm free. In the houses of the rich, 
mattress and pillows were covered with silk (Am. ὃ τα, 
ΕΝ), in those of the poor with leather (AfiZw.102 Al 
265). At this stage water was brought for the im- 
portant ceremony of the ‘ washing of hands' (ny nbw). 

This ' washing of hands' must be clearly distinguished 
from ordinary washing (gm), being, strictly, not a 

. ᾿ς washing at all, but an affusion or pour- 
δ pine ing of water from a vessel on the hands, 

“ass indicated by the usual Hebrew phrase 
just given, which is shortened from opa by n ΠΡῸΣ 
(lit. «a lifting up of water upon the hands ').* 

This practice of pouring water on the hands before 
meals is not mentioned in the OT (but see Tobit, 79, 
text of N); it would be rash on that account to 
regard the ceremony as of late origin, in view of 
its universal observance by the civilised nations of 
antiquity (for Egypt see Erman, 179-181; Wilkinson, 
1 425; for Greece, the Homeric poems gassinz; cp Ar. 
1705). By the first century of our era the greatest 
importance was attached τὸ its observance, as we see 
from various passages of the NT (see esp. Mk.71-. 4}, 
especially by. the adherents of the Pharisees. It is 
described as ‘a tradition of the elders' (Zc., ©. 3): in 
other words it was not claimed as a Mosaic institution, 
At least two attempts to justify the practice from the 
Pentateuch, however, are found in the Talmud, one 
authority basing it on Lev. 151r {so CA/liz, 105), 
another on Lev. 207 (807444. 53 δ). 

The passage Lev. 207 affords a characteristic example of Rab. 


binic exegesis: ‘Sancti yourselves therefore; this is the 
washing of hands before meals; and de ye 40/}: this is the 
- 4 - 

1 Not necessarily the same as the ‘guest-chamber’ (τὸ 
κατάλυμα), according to Plummer, ἐπ doc. 

2 11.is doubtful if Judas' proximity to Jesus can be based on 
Mr. 2623 (ὁ ἐμβάψας μετ᾽ ἐμοῦ τὴν χεῖρα ἐν τῷ τρυβλίῳ: cp 
Mk. 1417 20) since there may have been only orse such ‘dish, viz., 
that containing the Aarosetà (sce PASSOVER, $ 17). If we could 
be sure that there was one ‘dish for each cotich, as some suggest, 
then Judas' position would be decided in favour of the first of 
the two alternatives given above. 

4 Perhaps in Is.215, ΠῸῈΝ Πρ» ‘they spread the mats' (for 
the grounds see Che. /22r. 75. 126). [But cp OBADIAH (Book), 
where this difficult phrase is emended in the light of the theory 
mentioned in Crif. Rev. 11 (1901) 18.} 

4 Hence ῥαντέζομαι, the reading of ΝΒ adopted by WH and 
others, is a much more appropriate term for the ceremony than 
βαπτίζομαι of TR in Mk.74. The latter corresponds exactly 
to the Heb, 5'25î, to dip the hands i water, as required în 
certain circumstances before eating. For further details of this 
distinction between Mb) and ΠΟ ΞΟ, see Maimonides' preface 
to the treatise 444y/x (Surenhusius' Miskna, vol. vi. p. 480, 
and Meuschen, New. Test. e Talmude illustr. 239). 
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washing of hands after meals; or 7 am: fhe Lord your God: 
this is the biessing” A large part of the Mishna treati: 
Yaddzim (hands) is devoted to discussing the minimum quantity 
of water necessary, which was fixed at a quarter lag (e ‘egg 
fuls °), the kind of water admissible, and other minutie, Similar 
prescriptions are given in Ckagiga 25; ‘Before partaking of 
common food (PM), the tithe and the téramah, water must be 
poured (313) over the hands ; before consecrated food (VP, ine. 
portions of the sacrificia! victims) the hands must be dipped 
(ap) in water' (cp Ο φρένα, 1060), 

As among the people of classical antiquity and in the 
Fast at the present day, an attendant made the round 
of the guests with a small ewer and basin, both generally 
of brass (see illust. in Lane's Mod £gyftians), the 
ewer containing water which had been kept from 
possible defilement in large stone jars, the ὑδρίαι of Jn. 
26/7. The hands were held over the basin, and the 
water allowed to run io the wrist (ἢ “y, Yad. 23, 


Ckul?. 106 a, è), This, after all, seems the simplest 
interpretation of the words in the second Gospel: 
ἐὰν μὴ πυγμῇ νίψωνται τὰς χεῖρας, οὐκ ἐσθίουσιν (Mk. 
73[NB, etc.]).! Originally a single ablution sufficed ; but 
bythe end of the second century, the process was repeated, 
the hands now being held downwards so that the water 
(distinguished as ouimg Db, or second water, from the 
first water ΘΗ ΘΗ Mo) might carry off the defilement 
supposed to be contracted by the water of the first 
washing (for details see Yad. 21-3 and Edersheim, 
Life and Times, 2x1 δ). The Hebrew terzini 
technici just quoted have often, with doubtful propriety, 
been applied to the washing before and after meals 
respectively. A napkin (15, mappal, Bérakh. 83: 
orti: nisvo, ΑΖ 83 2414) was used to dry the hands, 
after which it might be laid on the table (so the school of 
Shammai) or on the cushion {so Hillel—sce Θέγαξά. 
loc. cit. 

The washing of hands after meals, which may be here 
mentioned by anticipation, was more a matter of con- 
venience than of ritual to people to whom the use of 
knives and forks was unknown. ὙΠῸ description of 
Elisha as the prophet ‘which poured water on the 
hands of Elijah' (2 K. 311) has in all probability a 
reference to the washing of hands after, if not also 
before, meals. 

In later times, the more fastidious were wont to wash after 
each course, regarding which the Talmud holds that while ‘the 
washing of hands before and after meals is a duty, washing 
during a meal, between one course and another, is a matter of 
choice’ (C4//. τος σὴ. There wasan order of precedence in this 
matter of washing also, the most hononred guest washing first 
(Bèrkh. 466). 

‘The company having performed the required ablutions 
in due order, the host gives the sign to ‘bring in the 

5 tables’ (εἰσφέρειν τραπέζας ; cp παρέθηκε 
6. Serving. τράπεζαν in the figurative sense of pani 
fo0d), for before the introduction of the fixed table of 
the triclinium, the attendants carried in and placed 
before each couch a low table on which (to use a modern 
expression) the covers were already laid. Such was the 
‘spread table' (gip {09} οἵ Ezek. 2345, ny ‘4722 being 
the word used for preparing the domestic table (Is. 215 
Ps. 235 Prov. 92), as well as for arranging the sacrifice 
upon the altar, ‘the table of Yahwè' (Ἐπ, 4122 4416 
Mal. 1712). 

In the more modest houscholds, the meals were served, as 
well as prepared, by the women of the family(Mt. 815 Mk. 1731), 
although exceptions are occasionally found (2 K. 443 Lk. 177) 
In the houses of the rich, the waiting (Esth.635 [A]) was 
done entirely by men, who were in most cases no doubt slaves. 
The standing expression in Hebrew is $8v2/% (N19) (διακονέω, 


ministro), of which the participle νεῤ αν δέλσρο (1 Κι 105 2 K. 443 
Esth. 11022 etc.; NT διάκονοι [EV ‘servants'} Jn. 25 9)is the 
equivalent of our ‘waiters’’ a word used by AV only in 
Judith181 as the rendering of οἱ παρεστῶτες (but RY ‘them 
that waited’ ; cp ἡ παράστασις “attendance,' 1 Macc. 1532), The 


1 The late Professor Delitzsch in his Heb. translation of the 
NT here employs the words of the Mishna cited above. For 
alternative reading πυκνά Tn, etc.ì, and the interpretation 
generally, see the Commentaries. 
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Hebrew historians (see 1 K.10 5 2 Ch.9 4) havegiven usa life-like 
picture of Solomon's tabte, the king presiding, fanked on either 


hand by ‘the gentlemen of the houschold "on chairs(*199 309), 


the waiters standing in attendance (ΠΣ “DYD, στάσις 
λειτουργῶνλ, dressed, like the cupbearers, the royal livery 
350). Inlater Hebrew a waiter is WD (Berakk. Τὰ Posdck. 
7 13) from WHY (4264413), the equivalent of the older MB. 


At the stage of the dinner which we have now reached, 
the host, following ancient custoni, says ‘grace’ {π:ὴΞ 


.__. lit. ‘a blessing') The first trace of 
7. The Blessing. grace before meat' is usually de 
tected in the incident recorded in 1 S, 913, where the 
people delay partaking of the sacrificial meal until the 
arrival of Samuel to ‘bless the sacrifice.' The village 
feast here described, however, is not in any sense an 
ordinary domestic meal. ‘The earliest mention of a 
grace in the ordinary acceptation of the term seems to 
be in the letter of the Pseudo-Aristeas (‘not later than 
200 B.C.; Schiirer), in which is given an account of the 
reception by Ptolemy Philadelphus of the Jewish scholars 
professedly sent to translate the Hebrew Scriptures for 
his library. 

At the royal table one of the delegates, Elisha by name, a 
priest, was requested to say grace (ποιήσασθαι κατευχήν, 
Aristeas, ed. Wendland, 184, cp Jos. Ax. xii. 2 12), which he did 
standing. In the Gospels the blessing or thanksgiving before a 
meal has the repeated sanction of Jesus (εὐλογέω Mt. 2626 
Mk,87 Lk. 915; εὐχαριστέω Mt.15 36 2627 Mk. 86 Lk. 2217 
etc.), as în Acts97 35 it has that of Paul (cp 1 Tim.43/). ΟΥ̓ 
the contemporary Éssenes, we are informed by Josephus that ‘a 
priest says grace (προκατεύχεται) before meat, and it is unlawful 
for any one to taste food before grace’ (πρὶν τῆς εὐχῆς B/ii. 85). 

For the practice of saying grace after meat, which 
later Judaism finds enjoined in Dt. 810 (‘when thou 
hast eaten and art fuli, then shalt thou bless Yahwè 
thy God for the good land which he hath given thee* 
we have no biblical evidence. From this fact, and from 
the stress laid by Josephus (oc, cit.) on the fact that the 
pious Essenes offered prayers both before and after 
meat, we gather that a second grace was not yet 
customary in the first century. By the end of the 
second, however, as the treatise δόγαζλσέμ (blessings) 
clearly proves, a grace, not only before and after a meal 
but also at various stages of it, had become the rule in 
orthodox households. 

A considerable part (chaps. 6-8) of the treatise B2x4440/4 is de- 
voted to discussing the various forms ofgrace appropriate to wine 
and different kinds of food, such as bread, fruit, etc., and at what 
points în the progress of the meal the various blessings should be 
said. Among the more noteworthy injunctions are the following : 
—*To say grace is incumbent on women, slaves and children’ ali 
of whom were exempted from wearing the phylacteries and from 
certain other religious duties (827444. 23). ‘If several people 
sit at table, each says grace for himself, but if they veclize one 
says grace for all’ (66). ‘Whoso has eaten and has forgotten to 
say grace, must, the school of Shammai maintains, return to his 
place and say grace; but the school of Hillel holds that he may 
say grace in the place where he remembers [the omission]' (87). 
‘Amen is to be said after an Israclite has said grace (cp 1 Cor. 
1416), but not after a non-Israelite, unless one has heard the 
whole blessing’ (88). As specimens of these early graces, it 
must suffice to quote those to be said over bread and wine 
respectively. Over the former the ‘blessing’ runs—* Blessed 
art Thou, Ὁ Lord our God, King of the Universe, who bringest 
forth bread from the earth'; over the latter— Blessed, etc. 
(these words being common to all the blessings), who createst 
the fruit of the vine’ (cp Mt. 2629 and parall.). To these may 
be added this specimen of a grace after meat Blessed be the 
Lord our God the God of Israel, the God of hosts, enthroned 
upon the Cherubim, for the food which we have eaten' (7 3). 

An entertainment such as that now being described 
consisted among the Jews, as among their Gentile con- 
temporaries, of two parts, the δεῖπνον or 
dinner, at which wine was taken sparingly 
or not at all, and the following ‘banquet’ weiife 
("nvp, from ang ‘to ἀπίῃ, -- συμπόσιον) which was 
chiefly devoted to the pleasures of the wine-cup.1 This 
twofold division corresponds to the ‘first' and ‘ second 
tables’ of classical antiquity. The ‘ first table,' to which 
we now proceed, consisted of various courses according 
to the wealth and inclination of the host, who, on week- 

1 ‘Banquet,' în older English writers, has stili this more 
limited application, see σα ngi. Dich, sia. 
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days but not on the Sabbath, might have drawn up for 
him a list of dishes (cp γραμματίδιον, menu-card, Athen. 
233), as well as of his guests (see 54254. 232). ‘The 
dinner of the Essenes, according to Josephus, consisted 
of a single course (ἐξ ἐνὸς édéruaros); but that of the 
average middle-class household probably consisted of 
two or three. The first course, corresponding in the 
main to the wusfativ of the Romans, was composed of 
light, appetising dishes of the nature of kors-d'azvre.! 
Among these were salted fish {see FisH, $ 7) without 
bread, eggs boiled or beaten with oil (54226. 85), pre- 
served vegetables of all sorts, olives, and piquant sauce 
or vinegar into which the ‘ morsel of bread' might be 
dipped, οἷο, Appetisers like the caper (see CAPER- 
RERRY) were for special occasions or special needs. 

On this followed the deipzoz (ceza) in the narrower 
sense of the word, consisting of a varying number of 
courses of vegetables, fish, fowl, and flesh, as described 
in detail in the general articles Foop, FisH, FowL. 
The more substantial courses were varied, on great 
occasions, by a number of side-dishes or entrées, for 
which various names are found in later Jewish literature. 
Wine was handed round ‘in the course of the meal' 
{fit uina Leral4. 86). 

The dishes in which the viands were served —the 
wpen da or ‘vessels for the service (of the table)' of 


the Mishna—naturally varied according 
9. ‘The Plate. . the wealth and social position of the 
household, vessels of carthenware and wood predomin- 
ating în the houses of the poor, of brass, silver, etc., and 
even gold {see below) in the houses of the rich. The 
small size of the ancient table, however, did not allow of 
the same display of ' plate' (Judith 121}, as is customary 
in modern times. Thus, of the Greek table it has been 
said, ‘the name πίναξ (besides signifying ‘tray ') is also 
given to the plates (see below), which, with the bread 
baskets and the small vessels to hold seasoning and 
hors-d'ceuvre, compose the whole tabie service ' (Darem- 
berg et Saglio, Diet. des Antig.,s.v. " Crena,' 12750), a 
statement confirmed by many representations on Greek 
vases and elsewhere. Bread, which formed a con- 
spicuous feature of every meal, was served in shallow 
wicker baskets (sp OT and Mishna passim—e.g.; Gen. 
4016-18; non So Α΄ δἰ. 23, omio-bo Shadi. 163 ( κανοῦν); 
cpBAsxETs. In ancient timesa similar basket of closely 
plaited grass, reeds, or straw was even used to serve 
meat in (Judg. 619}, and such trays are still common in 
the East (Palgrave, Cent Araò. 1527, Landberg, 
Prov. 62). One of the most frequently mentioned of 
table dishes is the #e°2r4£ (AV ‘dish’; ‘charger’ in 
Nu. 713 where mention is made of silver ‘chargers’ of 
130 shekels weight; © generally τρυβλίον; cp also 
Ecelus. 3414 Jos. Ant. iii. 8 10), This is ‘the dish’ 
mentioned in the accounts of the Last Supper (Mt. 2623 
Mk, 1420). It must have been a round, deep dish not 
unlike the cazinum? of the Romans, by which ΝΕ. 
renders in Mk. 1470. In the Mishna we very frequently 
find associated with the 444r44 a dish termed fam4zy 
(non, S4a55. 35 Nèd. 44 etc.), which appears to have 
been round like the Ze'4r44 but much shallower. ‘This 
we infer from the fact that, when made of metal, the 
tamhîy was capable of being used asa mirror (A. 302). 
It may, therefore, be identified with the πίναξ, the 


1 This course might, accordingly, be reckoned as purely hors- 
d'eenvre, Ze., as preliminary to the proper meal (cp mom 
{BT 1550, lit. a side dish before the meal, 827444. δ 5), and 
offered to the guests even before they reclined at table, 
accompanied by & cup of wine, These being handed round as 
the guests were still seafed in the ‘vestibule’ or in the dining. 
room itself, grace (as we have just seen) was at this stage said 
by each guest individually, as distinguished from the common 
blessing when all had recZined. See the Cémara in Babylonian 
and Jerusalem Talmuds to the above Mishna. 

2 For illustrations of the dishes mentioned in this paragraph 
see the Latin words in italics in Rich's Dic. 2/G%. and Roman 
Antiguities. 
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‘charger’ of Mt. 148 1r Mk. 625 28 (see under Zarx in 
Rich). The πίναξ is also ‘the platter’ of Lk. 1139, 
for which the parallel passage Mt. 2325 has παροψές 
(AV also ‘platter’; Vg. Zaropsis)—originally a four 
cornered Ì dish for entrées, as the etymology shows, but 
later a name for table dishes in general. It may be 
that family is a later name for the older sa//dhafk 
(CRUSE, 3), the ‘dish' into which the sluggard thrusts 
his hand but is too lazy to bring it again to his mouth 
(Prov. 1924 RV, 26:15 2 Κ, 213). In the Mishna we 
also find an interesting variety of the same dish (syrer 
pong Ael 161), evidently a large wooden tray with 
various compartments (a sort of compotier, Levy) 
in which several viands could be served at once. 
These ‘ service-vessels,’ as we have seen, were of very 
varied material, only the rich and high-placed, like 
Holofernes, having a service of * plate‘ (τὰ ἀργυρώματα, 
Jud. 12: 151 AV; but RV ‘ silver vessels ').  Wealthy 
monarchs like Solomon and Ahasuerus may really 
have had all their plate of gold (1 K. 1021 2 Ch. 9 20 
Esth. 17). A service of gold plate {χρυσώματα καὶ 
διακονίαν. ἃ hendiadys, ‘ golden vessels to be served in* 
as AV) was sent by the young King Antiochus VI. to 
Jonathan the Asmonzean {1 Mace. 1158), Wealthy 
Romans were fond of displaying their plate on a species 
of sideboard known as adacus [see illust. in Rich]; 
something very similar is intended by the κυλίκιον (EV 
‘cupboard ') in or on which Jonathan's successor Simon 
displayed his " gold and silver vessels,' to the admiration 
of the Syrian envoy (1 Macc. 1532). Such, too, was 
‘the κυλίκιον of thirty talents' weight,” presented by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus to Eleazar, according to Aristeas 
(Wendl. 320)? 

Knives and forks were used chiefly in the kitchen 

and for carving (see KNIFE, COOKING UTENSILS, $ 5). 

20, Cutlery. The former, however, were also used for 

n * peeling fruit, as we see from the dramatic 
incident of Herod's attempted suicide recorded by 
Josephus {4x2 xvii, 7, 871. 887 μαχαίριον). ‘ Spoons' is 
hardly a correctrenderingin Ex. 2529etc.; see ALTAR, $10. 
The real spoon (farzdd, np) is first mentioned in post- 
biblical literature, but even then, like the cock/ear of the 
Romans, chiefly in connection with medicine. It might 
be of metal (X4/1712), glass (764. 302), or bone 
(Skatb.86)3 ‘Even among the most civilised nations 
of antiquity, as in Eastern lands to this day, it was the 
‘universal custom to eat with the fingers without the aid of 
their modern substitutes, the first two fingers and the 
thumb of the right hand being used for this purpose (see 
τοῖς, above, $ 5, also close of article). The ‘broth’ of 
Judg. 619 Is. 654, sauces, and the like, were eaten by 
dipping in them a piece of bread, the ‘sop’ {ψωμίον} 
of Jn.13267. {cp Ruth2:4) Fach guest had his 
‘ portion* {nyp, 15.14 923) or ‘mess’ (ngip, Gen. 
4334 μερίς [6], 25.118 ἄρσις [FA]; cp Lk.1042 the 
‘ good part’ or portion) placed before him by the attend- 
ants, a guest whom the host wished specially to honour 
being helped to some special delicacy, as in Saul's case 
(1 S.923— by Josephus called μερὶς βασιλική, Ant 
vi. 41), or receiving a more ample portion than the 
others (Gen. 4834 18.15: read ‘double portion’ as 
AVm£), ‘Portions’ might also be sent, as a further 
token of honour, to the house of the recipient (2 5. 118; 
cp Neh. 812). 

At the close of the deifror proper came the second 
washing of hands (see above), after which—if we may 
A judge from contemporary usage else- 
11. Symposium. there the first. tableo* vere rec 
moved (αἴρειν, ἐκφέρειν τραπέζας : Plut. Sym? 84). 
‘This custom, however, cannot have been universal 

1 Quadrangulum et quadrilaterum vas; Isidor, quoted by 
Marquardt, Privatleden εἰ, Rimer, 635, 

2 This, rather than a goblet (Becher i A Wendland's translation 
în Kautzsch, Psendepigr.), is suggested by the weight given. 


8 In Vaddyim 46 bones are said to be unclean, ‘so that no 
one may make the bones of his father or his mother into spons’! 
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among the Jews, for according to the Mishna it was 
often the practice to wash the tables with a sponge 
(.S4a56.213, cp Od. lix), at the same time that the 
crumbs (ψέχια, Mt 1527) which bad fallen ‘between 
the couches’ were swept up (βόγαξα, 84, 2esd 27). 
In the former case the ‘second tables' were brought 
in, and the attendants proceeded to place on them the 
dessert, consisting for the most part of some of the 
many varieties of fruit, fresh or preserved, for which 
Syria has been at all times famous {see FRUIT). Over 
the fruit was said an appropriate blessing: ‘ Blessed 
art Thou, etc. who cereatest the fruit of the tree" 
(B@rékh.6:). Whether the fruit was sent to table in 
‘baskets of silver' (Prov. 2511 RV) is doubtful. See 
BASKFTS. 

Various designations for thìs part of the entertainment are 
found in the Talmud, One of these, ἈΦ Ἴ0, is merely a 
naturalised form of the Greek word for dessert, τραγήματα, 
while another, ]Dip'5N, by its etymology (probably ἐπὲ κῶμον, 
ad commissationem, cp κῶμος EV ‘revelling,’ 1 Pet. 43 Rom. 
13 13 Gal.5 21) indicates that dessert formed the transition to 
the second main division of the entertainment, the sniile£ or 
symposium. 

Before the symposium proper began, however, the 
guests anointed afresh, wine and cintments being natur- 
ally associated. With ointment is also associated incense 
(nubp, Prov. 279 Ezek. 234), and in later times a 
special kind of incense or aromatic spice, known 85 
Man. was laid upon charcoal and handed round after 
the meal (84727). A special blessing was even said 
over it by the orthodox (42244. 64). With it the 
guests perfumed their clothes (Ps. 458 [9] Cant. 36) and 
probably their beards as well (see Lane, “ρα, £g. 
chap. 8, with illustr., Palgrave, Zast and Cent. Arab. 
26). Nor, we may be sure, was it only among the 
Jews of Alexandria that the summons of the author of 
the Wisdom of Solomon found a ready response ; ‘ Let 
us fill ourselves with costly wine and perfumes; and 
let no flower of spring pass us by; Let us crown 
ourselves with rosebuds before they be withered' (Wisd. 
27. ΕΝ). 

‘Although the Hebrews may not have had the same fondness, 
amounting to a passion, for flowers, that characterised their 
Egyptian contemporaries (Wilk, 14269 with illust., Erman, 
193/, 255), the custom of wearing flowers either as chaplets 
(Is. 2817) or otherwise at their banquets was one, as we see, 
of considerable antiquity. The crown (στέφανος) which it was 
usval to award to the successful symposiarch (Ecclus. 82 r È 
was probably no more than a special garland of flowers. By 
the first century the custom in question had spread under 
Hellenistic influence to the common soldiers in the army (Jos. 
Ant. xix, 911, στεφανούμενοι καὶ μνριζόμενοι ; cp CHAPLETÌ. 

Although there is evidence (see above, $ 8) that wine 
was not denied to the guests during the first part of the 
entertainment, still the Jews, like the Greeks, regarded 
the second part as the proper period for enjoying ‘the 
fruit of the vine.' It was usual to appoint one of the 
guests to he ‘ruler [or governor] of the feast’ {ἡγούμενος 
Ecclus. ὅδ: [AV 8217; probably also Lk. 2226} whose 
duty it was to take measures for the conduct of the 
feast, as arbiler bibendi to regulate the manner and 
quantity of ‘the drinking, and to enforce penalties in 
the case of any breach of etiquette. There has been 
much discussion among the learned as to whether the 
ἀρχιτρίκλινος of Jn.28 f. is to be identified with the 
symposiarch in the sense indicated by Ben-Sira, ‘or 
with the functionary, generally a slave, known as the 
τρικλινιάρχης or head waiter who arranged the tables 
and couches and superintended the service generally. 
The distinction between the ruler and the ‘servants‘ 
in 2.9 and the tone of equality which characterises 
the remarks of Ὁ, 10 seem to decide for the former 
alternative, ! 

In the palaces of royalty, however, we find a special 
set of attendants who brought the wine to table—the 
peo (οἰνοχόοι) or ‘cupbearers’ (x K.105 AVMmE), 


1 The second of the qbove altermatives (τρικλινεάρχηρ) is sug 
gested by the ‘steward’ of RVmy À hi 
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over whom was set the ‘chief butler' (see CUPBEARER). 
At an Egyptian banquet, according to Wilkinson, 
while the men had male attendants, the women were 
waited upon by females, a custom which the Greek 
translators of Ecclesiastes evidently considered as 
obtaining at the court of Solomon (Eccl. 28 οἰνοχόον 
καὶ olvoybas).! 

The Jews of the Greek and Roman periods certainly 
drank their wine mixed (see Bel 33 in @, 2 Macc. 1539, 

Berikh.7 5). It must, however, be left 

12 Ue ΟΣ an open question whether this practice 

* was customary in earlier times, since the 
biblical references to mdsa£, ‘mingling’ (300, Is. 522 
Prov. 92 5] are rather to be understood of the addition 
of aromatic herbs (but see Prov.92@). The use of 
hot water, also, is proved both by the mention of the 
heating apparatus (pnp) in Pésdckim» 713, and by the 
express testimony of Ma'dierdth 44. 

From the scanty biblical data and fram Assyrian and 
Egyptian analogies we may presume that the drinking- 
vessels of the Hebrews had different shapes, some 
being shallow, others deep. Τὸ the former class—the 
ἐδε (pis) —belong such cups as are held by ASur-bîini- 
pal and his queen in the famous garden-scene relief. 
Larger than the 405 was the w2/2r4£ (pp), as we may 
infer from its being used to catch the blood of the 
sacrificial victims. Large bowls were used by the 
Assyrians, and also, no doubt, by the Hebrews, for 
mixing wine with pounded aromatic herbs. Out of 
these bowls (the my'a3 of Jer. 355) the drinking-vessels 
appear to have been filled (i.e, not, as the Greek 
custom required, by means of a Zyafzs). See also 
Bason, BowL, Cup, FLAGON. 

We have no means of knowing the drinking code by 
which, under the presidency of the ‘ruler of the feast,” 
a Jewish symposium was regulated. As our earliest 
evidence of this officer dues not go beyond 200 8.6. {see 
above, $ 11), the laws by which he riled were probably 
modelled on those of the Greeks (for which see art, 
* symposium' in Smith's, and ‘ commissatio' in Darem- 
berg and Saglio's Dicts.). The existence of such a 
code as we refer to among the Jews of the Greek period 
is further confirmed by the statement in Est. 18, the 
true meaning of which undoubtediy is (see @, VE.) 
that on this occasion the code was relaxed and the 
drinking proceeded * according to every man's pleasure.* 
‘The same freedom characterises the picture drawn by 
Josephus of the Jewish soldiers toasting each other 
when celebrating by a debauch the death of Herod 
Agrippa (ἀπὲ xix. 91) It was custamary for the host 
to drink to the health of his guests (προπίνειν, διὰ 
τῶν προπύσεων, Aristeas, ed. Wendland, 235. 261, 
274). 

No banquet such as we have had in view through- 
out would have been complete, if it did not provide 

in some higher form of entertainment 

13. Entertain. than the mere emptying of wine-cups. 
ment Music, in particular, from the carliest 
times, was a never-falling accompaniment of the social 
feast.  Thus Amos (65, see DAviD, $ 13, n. 3) and 
Isaiah (52) upbraid their contemporaries for their lux- 
urious feasts, of which music was an element. David, 
according to 2 S. 1935 [36], had already a choir of ‘ sing- 
ing men and singing women,' an institution which a 
late Hebrew writer represents as also flourishing at the 
court of Solomon {Eccl. 28). Not much later, in all 
probability, is the testimony of Ben Sira (Ecclus.32 [35] 
76; note the enthusiastic eulogy of a ‘ concert of music,* 
σύγκριμα μουσικῶν). With music, as a matter of 
course, went dancing, which was performed by the 
attendants (see DANCE), and since ‘a feast is made 
for laughter' (Eccl. 1019), we find, as we might expect, 
riddles and conundrums propounded, such as that 


1 {nie mey is probably a corrupt repetition of mugen ome 
Cp EcctEsIastES, $ 2, n.—T. K.C.] 
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given by Samson {Judg. 1412 7),! and those with which 
the Talmud abounds. To these varied forms of enter- 
tainment were probably added feats of agility, and 
jugglers' tricks, similar to those in which the Egyptians 
delighted (see illustr. Wilk. 253 7, Erman, 248 £), the 
whole being comprised under the general name ἀκρόαμα 
(Ecclus. 32 [35]4), a term as comprehensive as the 
Eastern fantasia of to-day (see ‘ Acroama' in Daremb. 
et Saglio). An ideal philosopher's banquet rather than 
a picture from real life has been sketched for us in great 
detail by the Pseudo-Aristeas, whose famous letter is 
now (1901) accessible to all in the editions of Wendland 
(Ariste@ ad Philocratem epistula, 1900, translated in 
Kautzsch's Apo&ryphen und Pseudepigraphen, vol. ii.) 
and Thackeray (in Swete's /rzrod. ἐσ the OT in Ch. 
1900, pp. 4997). 

This article may fitly be brought to a close with some 

remarks on what may be termed the manners of the 
A table,? in addition to what has been 
14 Etiquette. aircady said on certain points of 
etiquette in connection with the ‘chief seats," etc. It 
is hardly necessary to advert, even in a. sentence, to the 
well-known ἐγκράτεια (Ecclus. 1830 în title 48) of the 
Hebrews with regard to the pleasures of the table. It 
is not merely that they condemn such excesses as aroused 
the indignation of an Amos (4: 647) or an Isaiah 
{512 281-8); we find throughout a wise moderation as 
regards eating and drinking recommended both by 
precept (Prov. 2320) and by example (cp the justifi- 
able pride of Josephus în his countrymen's σωφροσύνῃ i 
c. 42. 3 4335, and Pseudo-Aristeas, 223) Where ex- 
ceptions are mentioned, as Gen. 920 7. 1 K. 2016 #, 
they are ‘for warning and reproof." We would rather 
call attention, as above indicated, to sentiments on a 
minor key, so to say, like those of Kohéleth on eating 
‘in due season’ (Fccl.1016/), and to such sound 
advice as that of Prov.23: f The chief authority, 
however, on the ‘minor morals’ of the dinner table is 
Ben Sira, the author of the two /ori classici Ecclus. 
3112-18 323-123. In the latter passage the theme is 
mainly the etiquette of conversation at dinner {see vr, 
347-9), in the former the reader is warned against 
greediness and unseemly haste at table (3114 ἘΝ ; cp 
vv, 12 16), He is further recommended not to be over- 
serupulous as to his diet {v. 16; cp 1.108), There 
is also sage advice regarding moderation in eating: 
* Be first to leave off for manners' sake.’ etc. (2. 17, cp 
©. 20 în praise of ‘moderate eating,* also 3221), and in 
drinking : ‘ Wine is as good as life to a man, if thou 
drink it in its measure’ (2.27; for the converse, see 
v. 29f). It is pleasant to find {see Ecclus.812r in 
RV compared with AV) that Ben Sira does not stamp 
with his approval the habit of the later Romans, by 
which their capacity for the pleasures of the table was 
increased. The emetic mentioned in the Mishna 
(Ska88. 226) is purely medicinal. 

We have already seen that good manners required all 
food to be eaten with the right hand ; this is still one of 
the strictest laws of etiquette in the East. It was a 
difficult task to teach the young Greek how to use his 
fingers properly at meals, ‘to touch salt fish with one 
finger, fresh fish, bread, meat with two, ete.' (Mahaffy, 
The Greek World, ete., 325, basing on Plutarch); it 
was no doubt equally difficult in the case of the young 
Jew. 

As a curious trifle under this head it may be mentioned that 


the pepish doctors did not disdain to legislate on the subject of 
toothpicks (see Zes4 46, ‘a man may lift up a splinter of wood 


1 On riddles at feasts Moore refers to Bochart, Mieroz. 8 3827, 
ed. Rosenmilller, Cp also Spruch, Sprichwort,' în Hamburger, 
Realencyel, 2. 

2 Two tractates, entirely devoted to etiquette, Derek "Éres, 
and Dérek 'Eres Zita, are now generally included in 
editions of the Bab. Talm. (see extracts given by Edersheim, 
Life and Times, etc.2209-10), The latter treatise has been 
separately edited and translated into German by Tawrogi, 63 
pp.) 1885. 
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to pick his teeth withal” (it pinb]; cp 7ase/2 ἐδ. 319, Jer. 
Skabb, 8 end, 110). ᾿ 

Finally the privacy of an eastern house is in some 
respects greater (e.g., as regards the women's apart- 
ments), in others much less than that of a western; 
hence, as we see from more than one incident in the 
life of Jesus (e.g., Lk.737), a stranger might enter 
unbidden even while a meal was in progress. If it 
were desired to add the late comer to the party, and the 
couches were full, he might be accommodated with a 
chair or stool (cp the incident related in Jos. Vit. 44). 

AR. 8. Κι 

MEANI (manei [Β]}, ΕΥ̓͂ Maani, 1 Esd.53r= 

Ezra 250, MEUNIM (g). 


MEARAH (UM), ‘cave’), a corrupt word—more 
strictly w-mé'ard4 (IMUNA) in Josh. 134, probably to be 
corrected into ‘from Zarephath.* 

The word must contain the preposition p=}5 ‘from,’ and the 
name of some Sidonian city, the initial 1 being a mere accretion. 
® read, or conjectured, ‘from Gaza” {ΠΡ}; but Gaza was a 
southern city (ἀπὸ γάζης [10], or ἐναντίον γάζης [B]; A om. 
γάζης). Buhl and Steuernagel, improving a poor suggestion of 
Dillmanr's, propose IpbD, ‘from Mearah*; but no such place 
as Mearah is known. " Bennett (S807) suggests MIND, ‘from 
Arvad, which is plausible (see Arvap). But though Arvad 
was colonised from Sidon, it would hardly have been described 
as ‘belonging to the Zidonians.” The right reading seems to the 
present writer to be n5782, ‘from Zarephath.' Cp 1 Κ 179 ‘to 


Zarephath which belongs to Zidon"; even if ‘Zidon' here is î 
correct, a Sidonian Zarephath is presupposed by the phrase. 
Cp ZAREPHATH. T.K.C. 


MEASURE (ND, ete.), 2 K. 7retc. See WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES. 


MEAT (MOpg, Gen. 129/ eto.; ἢ, Gen. 46 53, 
RV ‘victual'). See FooD, 


MEAT OFFERING (1311229), Lev. 614 etc. AV. 
SACRIFICE. 


MEBUNNAI (*32)9; a more plausible vocalisation 
is yDD, ἐκ τῶν υἱῶν [BA]), a corrupt reading in 2 8. 2327. See 
SIBBECAL. 

MECHERATHITE (1220), 1 Ch.1136, probably a 
false reading for MAACATHITE (9.7.). See also ELIPHELET, 2. 

MECONAE (;135%), Neh. 1128 ΕΝ, AV MEKONAK 


{e.v.). 
MEDABA (mHAaBa [ANV]), 1 Mace, 936. 
MEDERA, 


MEDAD (Ὑ1}5), Nu. 1126/ See ELDAD. 


MEDAN (}32; madan [ADEL]), a son of Abraham 
by Keturah, and brother of Midian, Gen. 252 {maAalm 
ini madal [A?]}, 1 Ch. 132 (Madiam [B], madalm 


Whether it is worth while to compare the name of the Wady 
Medan near the ruined city Dedan (Wetzstein, in Del. /esatall), 
663) or the name of a Yemenite god Madan (Osiander; Margo: 
liouth in Hastings, DS), may be doubted. ‘Medanites’ (so 
EVmg., bip) occurs in Gen, 87 36, but should certainly be cor. 
rected to pp as in 2. 28 (cp ®). 

MEDE (*19), Dan. 11 ete., MEDES (*I0), 2 K. 176 


εἰς. See PERSIA. 
MEDEBA (N23, Moab. RITMO [471,2 8], $ 15, 


* water of rest'?). 

Nu. 2130 Μωαβ [BAFL]; Josh.139, δαιδαβαν {B], pat. 
(Batb), μαιδαβα (8 sup. ras. 45) [A], μεδαβα [L}; Josh. 1816 
μεδαβα [L], BA om.; 1 Ch.197 μαιδαβα [Β], βαιδ, [μἶ, του μηδ, 
(AI, und. [L]; Is.152, τῆς μωαβ(εγιτιδος [BRAQU] or omit?; 
1 Macc.936, μηδαβα [ANVI; Medaba; Pesh. usually trans: 
literates (#3x19), but reads 5370 ‘desert’ in Nu. [ΜΠ 2 Ἴ]» 3290 
‘west’ in Josh. 139 [wsnybl, #77 76. 2. 16. A, ὦ 3 is perhaps 
to be vocalised RITMO. 

A city on the tableland (mir) of MoaB, 5. of 
Heshbon (Josh.139 16); according to Nu, 21 30 (if the 
text is correct) a city of the Amorites, Although the 
whole tableland — Medeba to Dibon—is assigned to 
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Reuben by D and P in Josh.139 16, the Chronicler is 
aware that it was not Israelite in David's time (τ Ch. 
197). Medeba was seized by Omri; but after forty 
years of Israelitish occupation, it reverted to Moab in 
Mesha's time (47/, / 8); certainly it was Moabite when 
the elegy of Moab in Is. 15 Δ was written (6th or sth 
cent. B.C. ὃ). It was an important fortress during the 
Maccabeean period, and its people succeeded in captur- 
ing John, the brother of Jonathan the Jewish prince (1 
Macc. 9 35-37), for which treacherous act they were after- 
wards made to suffer (Jos. 4x4 xii.14 91 102-3). 
Medeba {Μηδαυα) is mentioned by Ptolemy (v. 176) as 
a town of Arabia Petraea between Bostra and Petra (viii. 
2020); by Eusebius (ueòdafa, pndafa) and Jerome 
(Medaba), in OS13832 27913, as still known în their 
time under its ancient name; and the name occurs 
also among the episcopal cities of the province of Arabia 
(Rel., p. 217). A mosaic map of Christian Palestine 
and Egypt found at Medeba and described by Clermont 
Ganneau in Recueil d'Archéol. orient. xì. (1897), p. 161 
has deservedly excited much attention. See PEZO, 
July 1897 (a translation from ΟἹ. Ganneau, Recueil 
d'Archéol. orient. xi. 161, and 1897, p. 239; 1898, 
PP. 85, 177. 251). 

The ruins survive and bear their old name, under the Arabic 
form Madeba. They lie 2940 ft. above sea-level, about four 
m. S. hy W. of Heshbon, with which they are connected by 
an ancient paved road. The city occupied a low hill a mile 
and a half in circumference. The whole site is covered with 
ruins, for the most part dating from early Christian times. 
Outside the walls (the line of which can be distinctly traced) is 
a large pool, 108 yds. long, 103 yds. wide and 10-13 fr. deep; 
it is a present dry. The piain around Madeba, though now 
desolate, is fertile, and thickly dotted with ancient cities 
(Burckhardt, Sy». 366; Irby and Mangles, 471; Porter, 
Handbk. 303; Schumacher, ZDPV 18113 £; Baed. Pall) 
3755; PEFO, July 1895, and 1901, pp. 235-246). 


MEDIA AND PERSIA. See PERSIA. 


MEDIATOR and UMPIRE. The words are 
synonymous. Cruden, in his Corcordance, defines 
1. InOT. ‘mediator’ as ‘a person that manages, ar 
i ᾿ transacts, between two contending parties, 
in order to reconcile them. This might also be given 
as a definition of ‘umpire,' which is the word suggested 
by our translators (in preference to the too theological 
term ‘mediator’) in mg. of Job933 {=mpin) as an 
alternative to the archaic DAYSMAN [g.v.]. 

It should be noticed that though & here gives μεσέτης, the 
‘word represents, not Π' 2 (as Adeney in Hastings, D23 gir 
n., supposes), but 1}; apparently @ is thinking of Duan wa 
(EV a champion), 15.174, which Driver (785 107) explains 
25 ‘the man of the μεταίχμιον, who came forward as the μεσίτης 
to bring the warfare to aclose” @*s words are, εἴθε ἣν ὁ μεσίτης 
ἡμῶν καὶ ἐλέγχων (el γὰρ. « è διελ. [A]. 

The passage in Job is of great religious interest. The 
afflicted Job is struggling after a worthier conception of 
God, and can at first only express it thus, ‘O that there 
were an umpire between us, who might impose his 
authority (lit., lay his hand} upon us both'—i.e., upon 
the imperfect God of Job's theology and upon the much 
perplexed man himscif {see 108 [ΒΟΟΚΊ, $ 6, col. 2473). 
In Is. 24 EV's ‘shall reprove’ might with advantage 
become ‘shall be an umpire το (Che, Propà. Zs., ‘shall 
arbitrate for'). 

The idea that the divine anger is liable to be excessive finds 
similar expression în 1 5. 2 25, which in the Bible of rssi is thus 
rendered, ‘If one man synne agaynst another, dayseman may 
make hys peace ; but yf a man sinne agaynst the Lord, who can 
be hys dayseman'?. This is at least preferable to EV's render- 


ing; ‘entreat for him” (cp (5) obscures the play upon words, on 
which see Driver, 7185 27 The passage implies the use of 


280 as a term for ‘umpire.” 
The NT word is ‘mediator’ (μεσίτης, also in Polyb., 
Lucian, ete.), which occurs in Gal. 319 £ τ Tim. 2s 
4. NT Heb. 86 915 1224}, The verb, μεσιτεύω, 
references oceurs in Heb. 6174 {‘wherein God inter- 
* posed with an cath'). In the last passage 
the idea is that the divine oath fills up the space between 
the promise and its intended recipients. In 1 Tim. 25 
(RV) Christ Jesus is called the ‘one mediator between 
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God and men, (himself) man’; ‘ man' (dr@pwrros) is with- 
out an article, to emphasise the human nature spoken of. 
In Heb, δε. the phrase is ‘the mediator of a new cove- 
nant,' distinguishes Christ from Moses. In Gal. 
319 f., the reference is again to the distinction between 
the Law and the Gospel. The Law, we are told, was 
ordained through angels by the hand of a mediator. 
Now a mediator is not {a mediator} of one, but God is 
one. (διαταγεὶς δι᾿ ἀγγέλων, ἐν χειρὶ μεσίτου. ὁ dè 
μεσίτης ἑνὸς οὐκ ἔστιν, ὁ δὲ θεὸς εἷς ἐστίν.) The com- 
mentator Winer reckoned over 300 different explanations 
of this hard passage. Amidst such discord we can- 
not wonder that some (Michaelis and Straatman) have 
rejected the whole passage as an interpolation. This 
is certainly an arbitrary procedure. The chief difficulty 
lies, not in the words ‘is not of one' (ἑνὸς οὐκ ἔστι»), but 
in the next clause (ὁ dè θεὸς εἷς ἐστίν), regarded as a 
sequel to the former words, and, accordingly, P. D. 
Chantepie de la Saussaye proposes to expunge them 
(Studîen, edited by de la S., 33747). It is conceivable 
that an early reader of the words, ‘ Now a mediator is 
not (a mediator) of one," may have stumbled at thema ; 
‘God is one," how then can it be said that ‘a mediator 
is not a mediator of one'? Most commentators, how- 
ever, disapprove even of this plausible solution of the 
problem. But what explanation can be called more 
than plausible? For the difficulty here meets a fresh 
difficulty in the context. What is the force of the words 
‘ordained through angels' (διαταγεὶς δ᾽ ἀγγέλων), which, 
it would seem t0 us moderns, add nothing to the argu- 
ment? There is no reason at all for expunging them ; 
but perhaps we may be allowed to pass them over as 
merely inserted out of deference to Midrashic speculation 
(see ANGELS, $ 9). We then seem to get a clear argu- 
ment, viz., that God requires no mediator {such as 
Moses)! to make his promise (the Gospel} legally bind- 
ing, since it is essential to the conception of a promise 
that it depends on the will of a single person. 

The law, therefore, is inferior în dignity to the promise because 
the latter was given to Abraham directly, not ἐν χειρὶ μεσίτου, 
Apparently the writer is thinking of Lev, 26 46, where @ renders, 
è νόμος ὃν ἔδωκε κύριος ἀνὰ μέσον αὐτοῦ καὶ ἀνὰ μέσον τῶν 
υἱῶν Ἰσραηλ ἐν τῷ ὄρει Σεινα ἐν χειρὶ Μωυσῇ. The words ἐν 
χειρὶ M. correspond to ἔν χειρὶ μεσίτον In Gal. (The reference 
is from Lipsius, 470 3 20), 42 /, and Holtzmann NT Theol. 
2 [1897], p. 31, n. 1) 

Orello Cone (απ, 1898, 192 Δ}, however, remarks, 
‘Paul seems to have written, not with immediate refer- 
ence to the account of the Sinaitic legislation in Exodus, 
but rather with the Jewish tradition about the Law as 
« ordained by angels” before his mind.’ He adds 
very truly that in the account of the giving of the law in 
Exodus nothing is said about ‘angels’; God speaks 
directly to Moses, and even plans the transanction thus 
for the sake of the safety of the people (Ex. 1924 Dt. 55). 
It is not clear, however, that any argumentative stress is 
laid upon ‘ through angels’ (δι᾽ ἀγγέλων). The idea is 
that the law, not being communicated to the people 
directly, is inferior to the evangelical promise. To ex- 
press this it would have been enough to say ‘by the 
hand of a mediator' (ἐν χειρὶ uestrov). The weakening 
words, ‘ordained through angels, may plausibly be 
taken as a purely conventional reference. 

Ramsay (Zistorica! Commentary [1899], 380) takes a 
different view. He ‘cannot avoid the suspicion that 
Paul here is betrayed into a mistake, and is thinking of 
the other and infinitely more important sense of the 
words, ‘ God is one,’ as in Rom. 330,‘ He is one and 
the same God in all His acts, one God makes both the 
Promises and the Law." In other words, the argument 
of Paul is a fallacy. 


1 The view that the mediator is Christ (Origen, Chrysostom, 
Augustine, and most of the fathers) seems to be clearly wrong: 
Schmider's theory (1826) that the angel of the law is meant (cp 
Acts” 38, cp 53) ἴ much more plausible, But Moses could not 
have been left cut altogether it this connection. Talmudic and 
Rabbinical names for Moses as mediator are npuo, ‘yy, and 
min 
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For a criticism of some of the chief current explanations see 
Holtzmann, NY Ζαρέ, (cited above). | See also, especially, 
Lightfoot's Galatians, ad loc., and Lipsius, HC (cited above). 
Against de la Saussaye, see A. H. Blom, ‘Verklaring van Gal. 
320, ΤΆ. Τ᾽ 12 (1878), 21607 τι K.C. 


MEDICINE. The most primitive references are to 
the obsfetric art; sec FAMILY, $ 9,7 Four cases have 
special points. In two of these 
(Gen. 3517 1 S. 419) the mother dies 
in childbed after giving the infant an appropriate name. 
The other two are to bring out a subile point as to the 
seniority of twins; Esau is the first-born, but he is 
(symbolically) seized by the heel by the second twin, 
Jacob, whose usurpation began, as it were, in the womb 
{Gen. 2526). Again, in the birth of Tamar's twins 
(Gen. 3827), the arm of one protruded and was marked 
by the midwife with a red thread; but, in the event, 
the child so marked as the elder was the second born. 


A prolapse of the arm may occur; but unless ît had been 
replaced, and some tuming operation performed on the twin 
thus presenting, the other twin could not have taken precedence 
ofit. The Talmud shows an acquaintance with the Casarean 
section, to save the child in the death of the mother. 


In Ezek.164, salting of the new-born, as well as 
washing before swaddling, is mentioned (cp FAMILY, 
8 10), Inthe Talmud the excessive redness of the infant, 
or a yellowish or greenish hue, is an indication for 
delaying circumeision. In 2 Mace. 727, a mother in- 
cludes in an appeal to her son that she had given 
him suck three years.! The nurse (npyp) of Rebekah 
(Gen. 2459 358) was probably a foster-mother (nipi); 
the nurse of the lame child Mephibosheth an ordinary 
attendant (2 5. 44); cp NURSE. 

There are few references to surgica/ practice. In 
Ex. 21:9 one who maims another in a quarrel has to 
pay for the loss of the hurt man's time as well as, in 
modern phrase, the surgeon's bill In 2 K.829 Joram, 
wounded in battle, goes to Jezreel for his cure, A 
unique reference to physicians as a class occurs in 2 Ch. 
16 12, where Asa, in his sickness, scught not to Yahwéè 
but to the physicians—a remark possibly suggested by 
the king's name, which perhaps means ‘physician' (see 
Asa). Prognostics of sickness, as part of the prophetic 
function, appear first in the cases of Nathan (2 5. 19 14) 
and Ahijah {1K.14); but it is not until Elisha (and 
of this the Talmud makes a point) that medical skill is 
prominent among the prophet's abilities—in the cure of 
Naaman (2 K. 53), in the prognostic of Benhadad (2 K. 
877). in the recovery of the Shunammite's son from 
sunstroke (2 K. 418-35), in medicating the unwholesome 
water at Jericho (2 Κ. 220), and in correcting the 
poisonous éffects of the pottage of wild herbs {2 K. 441). 
To Elijah also is ascribed (2 K.14) a prognostic of the 
death of Ahaziah from a fall (the king himself having 
sent to consult the oracle Baal-zebub [see BAAL-ZEBUB] 
at Ekron), and the restoration to vitality of a widow's 
son (1 Κὶ. 1717}, nearly identical with Elisha's. ‘The 
one great instance in the later history of prognosis and 
treatment by a prophet is that of Isaiah in the case of 
Hezekiah (2 K. 20157). 

That the pr%es6/y c/ass were the depositaries of medical 
knowledge seems to follow from the Levitical ordinances 
for *‘leprosy,' for although some of these were wholly 
ceremonial, and not at all utilitarian, they imply on the 
part of the priests a skill in diagnosis or in discriminating 
‘one disease from another. ‘They were themselves, it 
seems, so subject to illnesses arising from their frequent 
bathingand bare feet that a special physician was attached 
to their service in the temple (Mishna, SAegaleme, δχ 7). 

The period of the Wisdom literature is the one in 
which medicine as an art becomes most prominent. 


Solomon's knowledge of the vegetable kingdom was tradition 
ally said (Midrash) to include that of drugs, and there are also 


references in the Talmud to a ‘book of cures' (nix}b) “bp) 


1. Practitioners. 


1 Two or three years is not an uncommon length for the 
suckling to last even in the present day. The weaning was 
generaliy celebrated with a feast. Cp Benz, 7A 149. 
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attributed to the same king, and said to have been withdrawn 
by Hezekiah from the use of the people because it alienated 
them from the Lord (the nearest parallel to this in the OT is 
Hezekiah's removal of the brazen serpent, 2 K.18 4). 


The honour of the physician is set forth at length in 
Ecclus. 381-153. Those were doubtless the physicians of 
whom the woman with the issue of blood had ‘ suffered 
many things’ (Mk. 526), or on whom she had ‘ spent 
all her living' (Lk. 843). In his healing of the sick 
Jesus revived that part of the prophetic oftice with which 
none but Elisha, in the earlier history, is closely 
identified. ΠΕ Essenes (whose name, according to 
some, means ‘physician') are specially mentioned by 
Josephus (8/iî. 85) as given to ihe collecting of medi- 
cinal roots and minerals. 

Of medical theory there was little native to the Jews, 
unless perhaps thé doctrine of demoniac possession ; 
but the Greek teaching of the humours and qualities 
became known among them in the Alexandrian period. 
“The Talmud shows some anatomical knowledge, giving 
the bones of the skeleton at 248, which must include 
the teeth. One of the greatest of physiological mysteries, 
how the bones of a child in the womb do grow, is pro- 
pounded in Eccl, 115, the date of which is held to be 
post-exilic (see ECCLESIASTES). 

We are, of course, better instructed respecting the 
late than about the earlier periods. In the rabbinical 

2. Therapentic medicine Wunderbar finds ordinary 
thods. ουταῖίνο methods, by drugs or the like, 
mei less frequently in use than occult 
methods, involving astrology, the wearing of parchment 
amulets or charms, and sympathy in a generic sense. 
‘This is what might be expected, and accords with the 
gradual spread οἵ Babylonian medicine. Without 
renouncing the traditional spells for driving out the 
demons of sickness, the Babylonians superadded to 
them genuine medical receipts (Sayce, 17783. Lect. 317); 
cp also MAGIC, $ 25, 2. 
The following are among other Talmudic cures of an issue of 
blood (uterine ha:morrhage from fibroid tumour):—'Let the 

atient sit at a parting of the ways with a cup of wine in her 
Fina, and let some one, coming up behind her, startle her by 
calling out, ‘Be healed of thine issue of blood!" Or, take 
three measures of onions, boil in wine and give the patient to 
drink, at the same time calling out suddeniy, ‘Be healed of 
thine issue of blood 1" 

The greater number of the cures in the Gospels and 
Acts are by the Word, usually addressed to the patient, 
but in three instances (Jn.'450 Mt.85 1521} addressed 
to the parent or master of the patient, 

This belief in the power of a sacred word appears 
also outside the biblical records, but scarcely without an 
element of superstitious formula. It is found among 
the gnostic doctrines and is implied by the pretensions 
of the ESSENES {g.v.]; and it is stated without am- 
biguity in the Zend Avesta (S8£2344):— One may 
heal with Holiness, one may heal with the Law, one 
may heal with the knife, one may heal with herbs, one 
may heal with the Holy Word ; amongst all remedies 
this is the healing one, that heals with the Holy Word ; 
this one it is that will best drive away sickness from the 
body of the faithful; for this one is the best healing of 
all remedies.' 

In some cases of wonderful healing in the Gospels 
the sick person is touched. In two instances the blind 
or bleared eyes are simply touched (Mt. 927 2034), in 
another instance they are touched with saliva (Mk. 8.23), 
in another with saliva mixed with clay (Jn.96; cp 
B. Weiss, αι loc. ). The folk-lore of curing sore eyes was 
widely spread (Epit. in Plin. 77/287). The use of the 
morning or fasting saliva for bleared eyes persists in 
some parts to the present time. In the Talmud the 
saliva of an eldest son is preferred. A special virtue 
pertained to the saliva of a royal or imperial personage, 
as in the case of a poor man in the crowd at Alexandria 
who besought Vespasian so to touch his eyes; the 
emperor inquired of his physicians whether the case 
were a curable one, and being answered in the affirma- 
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tive, he rubbed his saliva on the man's eyes with curative 
effect (Tac. /fist.481), ‘l'he fish gall of Tobit (648 
11n, cp Eve, DISEASES OF), is found, with  modifica- 
tions, in Pliny (2778224) and Bontius (De med. Indorum, 
16). Several of the cures of fever given in the Talmud 
clearly contain the idea of transference to animate or 
inanimate objects. When the doctrine of magnetic or 
sympathetic transference of disease was revived in the 
seventeenth century, Bartholin cited the cases of the 
scape-goat (Lev. 1621) and of the Gadarene demoniac 
and the swine (Mk.513) as precedents {De 2rarspl 
morb. 24 [Hafn., 1673]. In Fcclus.889-11, as well 
as in the Talmud, prayer and offerings are to precede 
the services of the physician.  Intercession is explicitiy 
mentioned in Elijah's {x K. 1720} and Elisha's ( Καὶ. 
433) restoration of the widow's son, and in the raising 
of Lazarus (Jn.114r£}; also #mplicifer in the case of 
the epileptic (Mk. 929) concerning whom the disciples 
asked, ‘ Why could not we cast him out δ 

Medicinal waters. —The waters of the Jordan valley 
are in many places of a saline and bituminous character, 
and those of the Jordan itself are said to give a black 
deposit containing a resinous matter. The bitumen 
found floating on the DEAD SEA (Jos, Art iv. 84) was 
useful not only for caulking ships, but also for the cure 
of men's bodies, being an ingredient of many medicines. 
It contains sulphur, and to the presence of .bitumen was 
probably due the sulphureous water of many hot springs; 
of which those of Tiberias and Callirrhoe were the most 
famous (see Tiperras; MoAB, $ 5). The pools of 
SILOAM [g.v.] and BETHESDA [g.v.] were reputed as 
curative. 

The most valuable native product was the BALM 0F 
GILEAD [g.v.]). The aromatic substances such as 

. myrrh, frankincense, cinnamon, cassia, 
3. prateria aloes, calamus, galbanum, spikenard, 
“ camphire, are mentioned in OT or NT 
only as ingredients of incense, anointing-oil, and 
perfumes, or for embalming ; but their medicinal uses 
also are referred to in the Talmud (see Spices). In 
like manner the art of the apothecary (Ex.3035), the 
powders of the merchant (Cant. 36), and the like ex- 
pressions, relate always to these substances as used for 
other than medicinal purposes. ‘The MANDRAKE is 
given in Gen. 3014 7 as a philtre or a cure for sterility. 
Perhaps the only prescription proper is the poultice of 
figs for the plague-boil (2 K.. 207). 

There is no clear reference to the great narcotics of the East, 
opium and hashish or Indian hemp; but in the opinion of the 
present writer it is not improbable that the *honey-wood'1 of 
15. 1427 and of Cant.5 1, as well as the ‘grass’ of Dan. 42533; 
is the latter. Two other obscure substances which have been 


the subject of much conjecture, and have sometimes been 
adduced în the same sense, are BbELLIUM and PANNAG (94.0.1. 


Criminal poisoning is not mentioned, unless in the 
ambiguous metaphor of Zech. 122—the ‘cup of trem- 
bling (cp Jer. 517), which Jerusalem was to become to 
her enemies. ‘The Chaldaeans had an elaborate know- 
ledge of poisons. Hemlock as a weed in ploughed 
land occurs in Hos. 104. 

In Dt. 2312-14 we find a primitive law for the disposal 
of excrement, from which had probably grown a more 
itary complex system involving cloacce suited 

4 Sanitary . a city such as Jerusalem, The dis- 

practices. nosal of the dead was extramural. Or- 
dinary earth burial, with or without coffins, was perhaps 
the commonest; but rock tombs or vaults also were 
‘used, not only after the manner of Egypt, the body being 
embalmed {as in Gen. 8502-1326; cp 2384-11), but also 
more generally, the aromatic substances being applied 
externally to the winding sheet or the bed on which the 
corpse was laid (2Ch.1614 Mk.1546 181). Several 
references to burning (2Ch.1614 2119 Jer.345 Am. 
610) are of obscure meaning; but they seem to refer 
only to the remains of kings or princes, and to 


1 Cp, however, HowEv, $ 1. On the text see Driver, Budde, 
and HR. P. Smith. 
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have been subsequent to entombment, and they may 
apply to the bones only (although Gesenius and others 
would discover in them cremation of the usual kind). 
Burial to cleanse the land, in Ezek. 3912-16, probably 
refers to the well-known risk of pestilence from the 
dead unburied in war, famine, or other calamity. The 
distinctive Jewish practice of buryîng within a very short 
time after death occurs as an ordinance in OT only in 
Deut. 2122, and there only for the special case of 
malefactors hanged on a tree, the object being to 
prevent the indefinite exposure and neglect of the 
corpse, which has occurred often in other countries. 
See DeaD, $ τ. 

The water supply was naturally of the first import- 
ance. Elisha's treatment of the water of Jericho is 
enlarged upon, in a rational sense, by Josephus (87 
iv.83). The same writer remarks that the pool of 
Siloam was often so low that water was sold from it by 
measure, whereas during the siege by Titus, that and 
all the other springs were copious, to the advantage of 
the besiegers (5. v.94). In the story of Judith (77 12 21) 
the capture of the sources of the town’s water is made 
of central importance. Strategic changes in the water 
supply of Jerusalem were among the greater achieve- 
ments of Hezekiah (2 Ch. 3237 2 K. 2020, perhaps also 


+ 15. 22 τ). 


To what extent the Jewish ceremonial law may have 
grown out of utility, or may have been originally a 
sanitary code concealed behind religious sanctions, is a 
question whereon opinions differ. John Spencer {De 
leg. Heb. ritual.), in his exhaustive discussion of what 
the laws meant, almost ignores a medical or sanitary 
intention. On the other hand, nearly all the writers on 
Medica Sacra discover a hygienic purpose in circum- 
cision, in the prohibition of swine's flesh, if not also in 
the much debated rules as to abstaining from blood and 
from things strangled, as well as in some of the rules 
for uncleanness of the person-—puerperal, menstruai, 
conjugal, gonorrhoeal, spermatorrhoeal, leprous, and 
cadaveric. For cireumeision, other ihan as a sign and 
seal, various advantages have been claimed. 

Philo (2211) says that the removal of the foreskin obviated the 
risk of ‘a malady, severe, and ill to cure, called anthrax,’ and 
Josephus (e. Afîon. 2.13) adduces Apion himself as one who, 

saving reviled the Jewish rite, actually had to submit to it in 
the surgical treatment of an ‘ulcer’ of the prepuce from which 
he eventually died ‘in great torment.'. Neither the ‘anthrax* 
of Philo, nor the ἕλκος of Josephus is quite intelligible ; certainly 
nothing of the nature of a simple boil becoming an ulcer, perhaps 
from retained secretion, is common among the uncircumcised of 
warm or hot latitudes. But it need not he said that the circum- 
cised are exempt from the ordinary inflammations, phymosis and 
paraphymosis, which are usually complications of something 
else, and that they are little liable to balanitis. On antecedent 
grounds it is held that the cutaneous or epidermic surface, which 
alone remains after the fold of mucous membrane has been 
excised, would be less apt to take up and retain infection from 
impure sexwal commerce. Spencer's  proposition, ‘circum- 
cisionem adversus idololatriam plurimum valuisse,’ if it be true, 
must apply to the particular forms of idolatry, especially Baal- 
worship, which were the peculiar trouble of guardians and 
censors of the public morals in Israel. Maimonides held that 
circumeision diminished lust; but it would be as reasonable to 
maintain that it ministered to it. Others have sought to show 
that it favoured procreativeness, or that it has somehow har- 
monised with the ‘principle of population.' 


That the custom was not peculiar to Jews, is shown 
elsewhere (see CIRCUMCISIONÌ). 

Like circumeision, the prohibition of swine's flesh is 
Mohammedan as well as Jewish. Tacitus (//is4 54) 
says that the Jews had learned to avoid the flesh of the 
pig from having contracted a scadies to which that 
animal is subject. Spencer himself admits, among the 
‘unclean’ aspects of the pig, the fact that he is an 
unclean feeder. It is only within the last generation or 
two that the formidable trichina parasite of the pig, 
communicable to man in the disease trichinosis, has 
become known to science. 


The larva of the trichina is a minute worm, immense numbers 
of which become encysted in the muscles within minute white 
capsules or cells shaped like a lemon. Unless destroyed by 
cooking, the larva penetrate from the human intestine to the 
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muscles, giving rise, during their active phase, to severe 
symptoms, sometimes fatal, not unlike those of enteric fever. 
The pig is also very much subject to the larva of a tapeworm, 
Temia soliuri, which is common among mankind in proportion 
as swine's flesh is used, 

In warm countries the parasitic worms are a peculiar 
trouble, so that the motive for some general dietetic 
prohibition becomes stronger. 

There are seven forms of personal uncleanness re- 
quiring purification : (4) puerperal (Lev. 12); (3) men- 

VA strual, normal or abnormal {Lev. 
δ. Purifications. 15,5.24 25-30); (c) gonorrheeal (Lev. 
1524-15); (4) spermatorrhocal (Lev.15:6/); (e) con- 
cubital (Lev. 15 18); (7) cadaveric (Lev. 211-311; 
especially Nu. 1911-22, cp Nu. 52 96}; (g) ‘Ieprous’ 
(Lev.13 Δ} As to (a) the curious point îs that the 
term of purification after a male birth is forty days, 
after a female birth it is eighty days. Some have tried 
to find a rational ground for this distinction (Maimonides 
and Grotius, that the male child is of hot and dry, the 
female of cold and moist qualities, the latter taking longer 
to be cleansed); but there is no real difference between 
the puerperium masculinum and the p. fomineum ; cp 
Benz, ΓΑ 150. As to (δ) no peoples are indifferent to 
these states of the female, but few besides the Jews 
(e.g., in Persia and Ceylon) have thought fit to make 
rules. The levitical laws as to {2} and (4) were copied 
in the early English penitentials, the church being 
substituted for the temple, and the sacrament of Com- 
munion for the Passover. In later times the ecclesi- 
astical purifications of women have been restricted to 
(a). The somewhat long period of menstrual separation 
{seven days), on which Michaelis remarks (424). is a 
limit reached habitually in some constitutions, but is, 
on the whole, excessive. 

The uncleanness of (c) is real, in the sense of con- 
tagiousness ; that of (4) is imaginary, and of ceremonial 
import only. 

It is only in rare circumstances, such as perhaps 
plague, that contact with a corpse (Y) can possibly 
imperil the health ; it is, however, not improbable that 
the rule grew to be applicable to all corpses from some 
such small root of utility. Tob. 29 is a case of sleeping 
apart after burying the dead. ‘The uncleanness of (5) 
was real inasmuch as under ‘ leprosy ' are comprehended 
several forms of highly contagious parasitic diseases of 
the skin, hairy scap, and beard, as well as spreading 
moulds in the walls of houses, and mildews and moths in 
clothes or the like. It is doubtful whether true leprosy 
is meant in any verses of Lev.13 ΚΑ; but in later times 
it was only to true leprosy, or to cancerous or other 
ulcerous affections mistaken for it, that the uncleanness 
of those chapters pertained (cp LEPROSY). 

There are many rabbinical aphorisms on the pre- 
servation of health and the attainment of old age by 

regular habits, ‘The Nazarites are an 

Seat and early instance of persons abstaining 

"from wine and strong drink (Nu. 6); 

the Essenes embraced austere habits and simple diet, 

and attained to extreme old age (Jos. 28 ro), Length 

of days was one of the usual blessings invoked. Years 

prolonged beyond three score and ten were labour and 

sorrow (Ps. 9010). On the details of the elegy upon 

the troubles of old age in Eccl. 12.1-7 see special articles, 

CAPER-BERRY, GRASSHOPPER, etc. See, further, DIS- 

EASES. 

The best treatise is that of R. J. Wunderbar, B74/isch-tal- 

mudische Medicin, Riga and Leipsic, 18; 

7. Literature. 1860. A miscellaneous bibliography is ap- 

pended by Ebstein to his Die Medicina im 

alten Testament (Stuttgart, xgor), from which Wunderbar's 
work is omitted. c.c. 


MEDITERRANEAN. The Hebrew terms for the 
Mediterranean are given elsewhere (GEOGRAPHY, $ 4, i. 
col. 1687 £); one of them (jiang? 85, EV ‘the hinder 
sea’) was, we may infer, unknown to the pre-exilic 
Israelites, for it has probably arisen partly out of an 
accident, partly out of an editorial process. 
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The fact is that în the early documents the boundaries of the 
Land of Promise were very narrow. ‘From the wilderness of 
Terahmeel, it was said in the original text of Dt, 1124, ‘from 
the river, the river of Ephrath,1 as far as the Jerahmeelite Lake, 
shali be your region.’ The word "ΝΠ, however, became 
corrupted, the word nabx, too, lost iis initial letter, and, under 
the influence of a desire to produce a correct description of the 
ideal houndaries of the Land of Israel, a great but daring editor 
reconstructed che passage thus, ‘from the wilderness and 
Lebanon (?), from the river, the river Perath (Euphrates), as far 
as the hinder sea, shall be your region’ The fragments of the 
word ‘bian were conjecturally read pinna (‘ hinder® [sea}); 
similar fragments elsewhere (Ezek. 47 18) were misread *i07p 
‘front’ [sea)). In this way a contrast was produced between 
the castern and the western sca—i.e., the Dead Sea and the 
Mediterranean (cp ἙΑΆΤΗ ii., δ 1). The prospect which Moses 
enjoyed from ‘ Pisgah' (Dt. 34 2) was recast in a similar way (see 
Neso, Moux1), and so the way was prepared for the unsuspicious 
adoption of the two novel terms ‘front sea’ and ‘back sea' în 
Joel 2.20 Zech. 148. For a parallel case, see SALT SA. 

The truth is, however, that no comparison is possible between 
the lake called the Dead Sea and the sea fiely styled ‘che greac.” 

From its size? the Mediterranean is fully entitled to 
rank among oceans; to the Hebrew it was ‘the ocean ἢ 
(on. and by a peculiar idiom me, Judg. 517; cp Ps. 
463 [2]. ‘Planted’ in it (Ecclus. 43 23, note the 
readings of Heb. and 45) were those mysterious ' islands' 
(6) of which merchants spoke, and from it came 
the cloud ‘no bigger than a man's hand’ which 
brought the longed-for early rain. To the traveller 
the strip of blue bounding the horizon on the W. 
as he gazes from some height in western Palestine is 
a familiar and a pleasing sight. The inhospitable char- 
aeter of the coast, however, together with other circum- 
stances, made the ‘great sea' far less dear to the Israelites. 
North of Carmel ‘nature has so far assisted man by 
prompting here a cape, and dropping there an islet, 
that not a few harbours have been formed which have 
been, and may again become, historical.’ S. of this 
headland, the possibilities of harbourage are limited to 
‘a forward rock at ‘Athlit, two curves of the beach at 
Tanturah, twice low reefs--at Abu Zabirah and Jafa— 
the faint promise of a dock in the inland basin of 
‘Askalan, with the barred mouths of five or six small 
streams'? (cp ASHKELON, DoR, JABNEEL, JOPPA, 
MAGDIEL). ‘Barred’ is no idle term ; the few estuaries 
are nearly choked by sand. Sand-hills, too, are a source 
of serious danger to agriculture. The westerly winds 
continually carry clouds of sand far infand (see GAZA, 
col, 1651), and only by artificial means, such as are not 
now adequately used, can great detriment be averted. 
It is intelligible that the figure of sand by the sea-shore 
became a habitual mode of speech to the Israelites (Gen. 
8212 Jer. 522158 Ps. 7827 Ecclus. 1810 Rev. 12:8[131]). 

On the phrase, ‘he shall be for an haven (?) of ships,' Gen. 


49 13, see ZEBULUN, and on the Mediterranean coast in general, 
see also PALESTINE, τ. Κι C. 


MEEDA, RV Meedda (μεελλὰ [A]) 1 Esd. 532= 
Ezra 252, MEHIDA. 


MEGIDDO (20 ; in Zech. 121: Megiddon, 77; 


connected usnally with 4/3134 [Lag. Ueders. 96]; μαγεῦδω, 
μαγεδδων, μεγεδόω, sometimes μαγεδω, payedor, but also 
μαρεδωθ (Josh, 1221 BI, μαγεᾶδωρ [Josh.17 11 ΑἹ, μεκεδω [τ Κ. 
4 12 BI; [με] μαγεδαω [τ K. 4 το ΑἹ, μαγδω [1 K. 915 A], μαγεδαὼων 
(2 K.927 BI, μακεόδω (2 K.927 ΑἹ, μακεδων (2 K.2330 BI, 
μαγεδδει [rt Ch. 729 BI, peraa880vs [1 Esd, 127 (29) BI, peraed. 
Saovs (1 Esd. 127 (29) ΑἹ, [ἐν πεδίῳ] ἐκκοπτομένον [Zech, 12 τα 
BRAQ0}; AAGEDDO [in Zech. Mageddon]; in Am. Tab. 
Magidda, Makida; Ass, Magadan, Magida; Egypt. Maketi, 
Matita, Makedo [ste WMM 63 97 167 195)) 


A stronghold of Palestine, situated near the ‘waters 


1 On the name ‘Ephrath* see PARADISE, $ 5, end. _ 

2 Its length from Gibraltar to its eastern extremity în Syria îs 
reckoned at about 2100 m. 

8 G. A. Smith, AG, 127 £ 

4 [It may be doubted, however, whether the daghesh in tn 
should be preserved. The Egyptians seem to have heard the 
name pronounced M3gédo (se WMM ds x. Zur. 85). 
Possibly the name has a religious significance. Fresh light is 
wanted.—T. Κι C.] 
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of Megiddo' (Judg.519) in a ‘plain’ (see VALE, 2) 
1. History. (appa. πεδίον ; 2 Ch. 8522, 1 Esd, 127 
39]; cp Zech. 1211, but this passage may 

perhaps have nothing to do with Megiddo; see HADAD- 
RIMMON). The place is at least as old as the time of 
Thotmes III who won a victory over the Canaanites 
here [on Breasted's researches, see below, $ 2, end]; 
it is mentioned also in the Amarna Tablets. Down 
to the exile it retained its importance; but from that 


date onwards it totally disappears from history. It is 
not mentioned in the NT {cp ARMAGEDDON). ‘The 
site can only be conjecturally determined. It is men- 


tioned in the OT as the residence of a Canaanite king 
{Josh. 1221) and as one of the strong places situated in 
the region of the plain of Jezreel which, though assigned 
to Issachar, Asher, and Manasseh, were not taken pos- 
session of by any of these tribes (Josh. 1711 Judg.127 
1 Ch. 7 29). Megiddo continued to be a stronghold of the 
earlier inhabitants till at least the time of Deborah, but 
became Israelite in or before the time of Solomon, who 
fortified it (τ K. 915}, and made it the seat of one of 
his prefects (τ K.4rz). ‘The supposition has been put 
forward that it had again shaken off the Israelite yoke 
in the period of the dynasty of the house of Omri— 
which would explain why Ahaziah sought refuge in 
Megiddo (2 K. 927); but it seems preferable to suppose 
that the fugitive king counted on finding the place in 
the hands of a faithful adherent of the house of Ahab, 
Megiddo is usually mentioned along with Taanach; 
and as the site of the latter is perfectly certain (see 
TAANACH) it is natural to look for the former in that 
neighbourhood. Such a position would harmonise com- 
pletely with what we read in 2 K. 927 2329/ {cp 2 Ch. 
3522) of the death of Ahaziah in Jehu's revolt and of 
Josiah's fatal encounter with Necho! (see AHAZIAH, 
JEHU, JOSIAH}. 

IH this assumption be correct Megiddo must have lain 
on the route of'trade caravans and military expeditions 
2. Site, from the Philistine littoral and from Egypt; 

“ * it must have commanded the passage of Carmel 
or rather of its SE. prolongation (er-Rihah) for anyone 
coming from the S. whose objective was the Jordan 
Valley, tie Sea of Galilee, Damascus, or Mesopotamia. 
Now, we know that, in the Roman period, a fortified 
camp, or rather town, of great importance ” was estab- 
lished at Legio, the modern Lejjîin,® 4 m. N. from 
Taanach ; and since the time of an anonymous writer 
in 1835 (see Mwnchner Gel. Anzeiger, Dec. 1836, 
Ρ. 920), and still more since Robinson, the generally- 
accepted view has been that Lejjin is the ancient 
Megiddo. This identification, which also has the 
support of R. Parchi (14th cent.), is mercly conjectural 
indeed,- but has great plausibility. Eusebius and 
Jerome, however, supply no precise indication and 
seem to have bcen completely ignorant of the site, 
though Jerome, speaking of the plain of Esdraelon, 
calls it the plain of Megiddo, and elsewhere, like 
Eusebius, calls it the plain of Legio. Legio, again, 
cught în all probability to be identified with Maxi- 
mianopolis {see the Bordeaux Pilgrim, the lists of 
bishops, and the data of Jerome). In the neighbour- 
hood there are springs which might be intended by the 
‘waters of Megiddo' in Judg.519, unless we are to 
understand the Kishon (cp Judg. 46 13 521) which flows 
at no great distance and which, in the opinion of some, 
preserves an echo of the name Megiddo in its modern 
designation of Nahr el-Mokatta'. Near the ruins of 

1 Herodotus, however (2 159), places Necho's fight at May- 
δόλον, and Josephus (Ar. x. 51) at_Mende Guerino, al. 
#8); on both statements see JostaH. _It should also be noted 
that the Book of Kings need ποῖ necessarily be taken as speaking 
of a battle between Necho and Josiah ; it might equally well be 
interpreted as referring to an interview ending in a murder. 
Chron., it is true, describes a battle, See JostaHn. 

2 It is from Legio that all distances in that region are reckoned 
in the Onomasticon. 


3 The name Lejjùn is borne also by other places in Syria and 
Moab, 
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Lejjan (which include those of a ἀλη well known in the 
Middle Ages) are two mounds, one of which, called 
Tell el-Mutescllim (Prefect's Mount), may possibly have 
been the acropolis of Megiddo-Legio. Excavations here 
would probably be remunerative. 

Other sites for Megiddo have been sought, farther to the N., 
in the plain of Jezreel, at el-Mujeidil, 13 h. SW. from Nazareth 
(Spruner-Sieglin, A#25); at Mejdel near Acre (Ewald, ΟΥ̓ Τῶν 
37625); or at Jedda or Jada (Schlatter); this last proposal 
would have at least something to be said for it if it could be 
shown that in Josh. 17 rr Dor and En-dor are doublets (see 
Ex-por), and that in no geographical text dealing with the 
strong places of the plain of Jezree! is Dor-Tanturah, to the 
SW. of Mt. Carmel, intended, but always En-dor. This being 
assumed Megiddo alone could be Asherite and it would become 
more difficult to place it at Lejjin; but, on the other hand, 
Megiddo must have been strategically important, and this fits 
Lejjon better than Jedda. 

Lastly, Conder has sought to identify Megiddo with Mujedda', 
3 m. S. from Besin (Beth-shean); but this hypothesis leaves 
unexplained the close connection hetween Megiddo and Taana 
it creates difficulties in the stories of Ahaziah and Josiah; it 
harmonises badly with the order in which the strongholds are 
enumerated in more than one passage ; it neglects the leading 
authority of Judg. δ τῷ, while interpreting Judg. 4 12-16 (cp τ΄. 7} 
after Josephus in the sense that lays the scene of Deborah's 
battle with Sisera at the very base of Tabor; it has nothing in 
its favour but an obscure passage of an Egyptian text ‘The 
travels of the Mohar” where, according to WMM (195), there 
is a manifest confusion between the Kishon and the Jordan, 
G. A. Smith (#/G 387) and G. F. Moore (/udE. 47) have argued 
against Conder's view in a manner which seems to the present 
writer decisive. Moore with reason declares that ‘the situation 
is impossible.’ On the other hand Birch (PÉZO, 1881, p. 232) 
goes too far in claiming to have made it out as ‘cerzzza that 
Megiddo was situated αὖ or close ἐσ Lejjtn.” ΑΙΊ that can be 
said is that the supposition is a very reasonable one. Petrie 
(Syvia and Egy$t, 176) holds that the campaign of Thotmes III. 
proves the site of Megiddo to be at Tell el-Mutesellim (see 
above). Breasted (PSZA 22 [1900] 05-98) writes as follows :—'A 
Syrian army which is defending Megiddo, is posted with the 
south wing at Taanach (7'e'arazé), and a small advanced force 
harassing an enemy advancing northward through the moun- 
tains along the Megiddo road.” ‘These operations will not suit 
Mujedda'; on the other hand, they suit the location of Megiddo 
at el-Lejjtn in every particular. | Indeed, if we had no other 
data for the identificatton of Megiddo, these facts would decis- 
ively locate ît in the vicinity of el-Lejjtin,' 

Reland, Pal. 873 893-95; Robinson, 8718) 2 328-330; Van de 
Velde, Reisen, 1265; Raumer, Palestina!4), 44687 Furrer, art. 

‘Megiddo’ in Schenkel 225; Guérin, Samzarie, 
3.Literature. 2.23:1-8; Miblau, art. ‘Megiddo’ in Riehm's 

HWB®, 989; PEFMem.290-99; PEFO, 1876, 
p. 81; 1877, pp. 13-20 (Conder); 190-92 (Conder) ; 1880, pp. 223,5 
1881, pp. $6-8 (Conder); 232-5 319; 1882, p. 151 (Conder); 1894, 
ists Conder, enim, 66.8 2325; W. Max Miller, dr i 
Eur. 83.97 167 195; Schlatter, Zur 7'opagr. u, Gesch. Pallistina's 
2095-95 δἰ A. Smith, #G 386-8 677; Buhl, Gear. des alten 
Paliistina, 200£; Robrbach, Christl. Welt, 361-364 (1899); 
Sellin, MDPL, 1900, p. sf Lu. G. 


MEGIDDO, WATERS OF (Judg. 519). See pre- 
ceding art., $ 2, and cp KISHON. 


MEGIDDON, VALLEY OF (Zech. 1211). See above, 
col. zoro (end). 


MEHETABEL Osaomo [9 Sep], ‘God 
confers benefits,” 8.28; Jer. [0.502 8.23] Afeetehel, quam 
bonus Deus; but the analogy of Jehallelel leads one to 
suspect an ethnic name [Misrith ?] underlying it). 

1. The wife of Hadar (rather Hadad) king of Edom 
(Gen. 3639 μετεβεηλ [ADEL], 1 Ch. 150, om. B, μεταβεηλ 
[AL]); see HapADi., 2; EboM.  Probably she was a N. 
Arabian of Musri (see BeLA, MATRED, ME-ZAHAB). 
Marquart (27x74. 10) would read ‘from Me-zahab' 
(©'s υἱοῦ in Gen. =}2, a corruption of pp). This, how- 
ever, implies that ‘ Matred' is ro? a corrupt form of 
the name of a country. 

2. AV Mehetaboel, grandfather of SHEMAIAH [g.w.] (Neh, 
6 10 μειταηλ (B), μεταηλ [x], penraBenà [A], μετεβεηλ [L}). 

T.K.C. 

MEHIDA (TT, ‘union'?? meelda [BNAL]), the 
family name of a company of (post-exilic) NETHINIM 
{g.v.); Ezra 252 (maoyAa [BA]) I! Neh. 754=1 Esd. 
532 (λελλὰ [B] meeAda [A], AV MEEDA, Εν 
MEEDDA). 


1 It îs too bold to find în this Arabic word for prefect a 
reminiscence of the ‘ prefect" of Solomon. 
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MEHIR (ὙΠ) ben Chelub, a Judahite, 1 Ch. ἄτα 
(mayeip [BA]: ἐφ. 299? ie, MacHIR, maeip [L]). 


MEHOLATHITE (‘n>Mb), apparentiy the gentilie 
of ABEL-MEHOLAH (1 5. 1819 2 5.21 81) which belonged 
to the region where Saul's house held its ground the 
longest (Wi. G/ 2197) The ordinary geographical 
connection, however, is very doubiful. 

If Meholah is a corruption of Jerahmeel [Che.], a fresh light 
is thrown on the designation ‘Adriei the Meholathite.” See 
Saut, $6 (end); MeraB, PALTI, τ᾿ 

MEEDIAEL (punto, ΝΡ [Κτο, ΘΕΟΊ), 
fourth in descent from Cain, Gen. 4.8} (1). Not im- 
probably from ‘ Jerahmeel.' To explain the name as a 
participle—Piel |Budde, Yrgesc4. 128) or Hiphil {Nestle, 
Marg. 7)—is inexpedient. See MAHALELEL, and cp 
CAINITES, $ 7. 

Gar give μαιηλ, but D paovia, E μαονιηλ: Philo (De foster. 
Cainî, 20) pena; Jos. (An. i. 22) μαρονηλος, Jer. (OS 89) 
Mauiahei.  Philo's and Jerome's forms are expluined respec- 
tively ἀπὸ ζωῆς θεοῦ and e vile deus, thus presupposing bam 
Some cursives (2 è 2) give μαλελεηλ, Eth. Malalee!, Copt. 
(Failet, ap. Lag., Or. 2.35) s24/e/e2/ (=Mahalelel), or rather 
Mehalele!. Ofthe two aitested forms Lag. (/.e.) prefers Mana- 
LALEL (9) See also Gray (#2 164) and Dr. (78514, 
against the existence of proper names compounded of a divine 
name and a passive participle). τ. K, C. 

MEHUMAN ({9)79; aman [BNALA]), the first of 
the seven chamberlains of Ahasuerus { Esth. 110}. ‘These 
names are all of doubiful etymology (possibly Persian ; 
see Marq. Furd. 71), and ἐδ by no means testifies to 
their correctness. See ESTHER, $ 3; Crit. Bi, 

MEHUNIM, MEHUNIMS, See MEUNIM. 

ME-JARKON (ΠΡ Π 8, ‘yellow, or yellowish 
green, water"; @5BAL, presupposing }1PIN DMI, gives 
ATTO θδλδοσης 1epàkwN), a piace in Dan (not far from 
Joppa ; Josh, 1946), which apparently derived its name 
from some large spring or fountain that formed a 
marsh. The only striking spot of this kind in the 
specified neighbourhood is at Ads el'Air (11 m. E. by 
N. from Joppa), the ‘ fountain-head' of the Ma4r εἰς 
Atujà, which, in beginning its course, forms a marshy 
tract covered with reeds and rushes (Rob. 9} 4 140). 
Beside the springs, which are the largest in Palestine, 
stands the mound, crowned by medizeval ruins, which 
Sir C. W. Wilson identifies with ANTIPATRIS (g.©.). 
‘The importance of the site must have been early noticed. 
More than this cannot with certainty be affirmed. The 
reading is not absolutely certain. 

Rakkon (strictly, ba-Rakken), which follows, appears to be a 
variant for Jarkon (ha-Jarkon), and both names may be cor- 
rupted from * Jerahmeel,” cp Judg. 135, ‘the Amorites(= Jerah- 
meelites [see Cri? £74.] would dwell'in Mount Heres, Aljalon, 
and Shaalbim.® May not the Nahrel- Aujà have been originally 


known as the ‘waters of Jerahmeel'? See RakKkox, also 
MAKAZ. T.K.C. 


MEKONAH, ἘΝ MeconAH {Π25}9], a place of some 
importance, mentioned after Ziklag, Neh. 11 28} {mayxna 
[Nea meg int, RX*A om., mamH [L]). Perhaps the same 
as Macbena, or (better) Madmannah. These names 
occur together in 1 Ch. 249, and MADMANNAH (g.v.) 
follows Ziklag in Josh. 1531. T.K. €. 


MELATIAH vba, 8 30, ‘Yahwè delivers?' 
maAtiac [L]), a Gibeonite, a contemporary οὗ 
Nehemiah; Nch. 37 (BNA om.) Perhaps from 
PELATIAH, an expansion of the ethnic Palti (Che. ). 

MELCHI (meAyet) Lk. 32428. 
ιν 8 3. 

MELCHIAH 
MALCHI)AH 1. 


. MELCHIAS (meAylelta[c]}. 


7 x. 1 Esd.926=Ezra 1025, MALCHIJAH 4, 
2. 1 Fsd.93e= Ezra 1031, MALCHIJAR 6. 
3. 1 Esd. 9.44= Neh. 84, MALCHIJAH 9. 


MELCHIEL (i.e., MaLcHIEL, meAy[elimA [BN"®A] 
cEAAHM [N*]), father of CHARMIS {9.2.), Judith 615. 
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(Jer. 211), ἘΝ  MALCHIJAH. See 


MELCHIZEDEK 


MELCHISEDEC (Heb. 56), ἘΝ MELCHIZEDEK. 
MELCHISHUA. See MALCHISHUA. 


MELCHIZEDEK (ΡΊν ΞΟ, $ τὶ meAyiceden 
the name, if genuine [see below, $ 3] would mean origin- 
ally either ‘Sedek is king,” or ‘Sedek is MAlik,'? but in 
later times meant ‘king of righteousness' [Heb.72]. 
Sedek may have been a Canaanitish god; cp συδὺκ 


[Philo Bybl.]; Sede&-mele£ [1PMPIS] occurs on coins, 
and similar S. Arabian names are quoted [Priitorius, 
ZDMG 26 426}; see Baudissin, Stud. Serz. Rel. 115). 
King of Salem, and priest of ΕἸ Elyon, the Most High: 
or Supreme God, in the time of Abram {Gen. 14 18-20). 
Melchizedek is thought to be referred to also in the 
traditional text of Ps. 11045 as resembling in his royal 
priesthood the king celebrated by the 
1. OTand NT rsalmist — ‘Yahwè hath sworm and 
will not repent; ‘Thou art a priest 
for ever after the order (Ὁ) of Melchizedek' (EV). 
Certainly this idea was taken up, in connection 
with the full Messianic interpretation of Ps. 110, 
by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, who 
treats the short account of Melchizedek in Gen. 14 
as a mine of suggestions for the right comprehension of 
the nature and office of Christ Recent students, 
however, who seek for traces of the early Semitic 
religion have found the story of Melchizedek suggestive 
in other directions. Here is Abram (Abraham), the 
ideal and in a sense Messianic patriarch, accepting the 
benediction of a Canaanite priest-king, whose religion 
appears to have resembled his own, and offering bim 
tithes of the spoil. Even apart from Christian associa- 
tions, it is surely a fascinating theme. 
Is this story historical? or does it at any rate enclose 
some kernel of genuine tradition ? It is held by many 
2. Real that the Melchizedek-passage, Gen. 
character. 14 18-20, has been interwoven with an 
* independent narrative which is more 
intelligible without it. The evidence of this interweaving 
is found in τ. 22, where, in the middle of the declaration, 
<I lift up my hand unto Yahwè that I will not take a 
thread or a shoe latchet,' the editor is thought to have 
inserted from the speech of Melchizedek the words ‘the 
Supreme God, Producer (sce col. 3015, n. 2) of heaven 
and earth.’ From this point of view it is a natural and 
plausible conjecture that Melchizedek, whose functions 
and refined religious ideas place him quite apart from 
the king of Sodom and his companions, is a purely 
fictitious personage, introduced for some object which 
has yet to be discovered, His name is apparentiy 
modelled on that of ADONIZEDEC [g.7.], a traditional 
Canaanitish king of Jerusalem, and was probably ex- 
plained ‘king of righteousness.' 
Next it may be asked, where did the writer of the 
Melchizedek- passage suppose the city of his hero to 
ito have been situated? It was evidently a 
3 Rie city sacred city. But none of the three 
* Salems which have been suggested N. 
of Jerusalem 2 had a reputation for sanctity. Jerusalem, 
however, would do excellently ; in post-exilic times it 
would be important to find an early attestation of its 
pre-eminent sanctity (so De Wette, Dillm., and most). 
Moreover, if the King's Vale spoken of in Gen. 1417 (see 
SHAVEH i.) is the same as that mentioned in the story 
of Absalom (2 8. 18:8), and if Josephus is right in 
placing this valley two stadia from Jerusalem, it would 
1 Cp Uru-milik, the name of a governor of the land of Amurru 
(Syria and Palestine) under king Sargon of Agadé (Dangin); 


malik might be the Canaanite god Melek, even if originally 
Uru-malik came from * Jerahmeel.” 

2 The places in question are—Salim near Nablus on the SE. 
(Baed.88, 257; see SALEM 2), the Salim in the plain of Esdraelon, 
NNW. of Ta'annuk (224,1, 263), and the Salem or Salumias 
8 R. m. from Scythopolis mentioned by Jer. (05 14917), and 
wrongly identified by him with the Salim of Jn. 323 (see 
SaLim), Ewald thinks that the Salem referred to was ‘a city 
on the other sìde Jordan, which must be traversed on the 
return route from Damascus to Sodom' (Zist. 1307). 
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seem that the equation of Salem with Jerusalem ought 
to be correct. It is, however, not at all certain that 
the statement of Josephus ἐς correct. Absalom would 
surely have erected his monument on his property at 
Baal-hazor, which Robinson well identifies with Tell 
Asîr, situated between Shiloh and Bethel. Besides 
this, the writer had no obvious motive for half-concealing 
the name of Jerusalem. ‘The name Salem {or rather 
Salem) for Jerusalem is found only once elsewhere 
(Ps. 762[3]), and in that passage may have been dictated 
by a misinterpretation of Gen. 1418, The best solution 
which remains is to read nby—i.e., Shiloh—for obw.! 
Shiloh, which was so long the religious and even the 
political centre of the land, had a strong claim to be 
consecrated by a connection with Abraham. ‘There 
was a Ruth among the Moabites; why should there 
not have been a Melchizedek among the Canaanites? 

If the text of Gen. 14 is approximately correct, this is 
perhaps the best view that can be offered. Still there are 
difficulties. The priest-king Melchizedek in Canaan, 
whether at Jerusalem or at Shiloh, is a startling 
phenomenon; Jethro was a priest and prince of N. 
Arabia. More important, however, is the fact that a 
removal of what the present writer holds to be errors in 
the text of Gen. 14 reveals an underlying story of a very 
different character, 

‘Melchizedek king of Salem' is surely a late editor's attempt 
to make sense of a badly written text. bp pissabii has 
arìsen out of 5g Po, and nbe which follows is probably 
nwb, according τὸ Josh. 19 47, the original name of Dan—.c., 
the southern not the northern Dan. Now ‘Lesham’ and 
‘Ziklag' are both corruptions of Haliisah. It was according to 
the first narrator, the priest-king of the sacred city of Halisah 
{see SHECHEM, ZIKLAG) who came out to meet Abram, and 


blessed him, and to whom Abram (the hero of the Jerahmeelite 
tribe, see JERAHMEEL) paid tithes. 


The matter is treated more fully elsewhere (SopoM). 
According to the view here advocated, Melchizedek 
has the singular fate not only of being an imaginary 
personage, but of owing his ideal existence to a 
scribe's error. If so, the use made of Melchizedek 
in Heb. 6 /., becomes mere temporary rhetorie — a 
typology which has lost even its apparent basis in the 
letter of the OT, and the Melchizedek passage in the 
MT of Gen. 14 can only be used as a monument of that 
post-exilic theology, in which the divine creatorship, not 
unknown before the Exile, but not fully recognised, 
played so great a part.? As such, let no one presume 
to undervalue it! 

Τὸ must unfortunately be added that the reference to 
Melchizedek in Ps. 11045 is not less doubtfel than that 
in Gen. 1418. The text of Ps, 110 is admittedly difficult, 
and probably corrupt, and there is good reason to suspect 
that o. 46 should run thuston na'bp pbipb anvan, <I 
establish thee for ever because of my covenant of lovingkind- 
ness.'3 ΑἹ] that can be said to clear up the enigmatical words 
of the received text has been well summed up by Delitzsch and 
Baethgen. Cp also Che. O25. 20-25, and see PSALMS. 

The OT references to Melchizedek exercised both 
Jewish and Christian doctors. ‘The omission of any 

reference to his story in the Book of Jubilees 

4. Later τ A τ 

theories, suggests a very early reaction against its 
" religious comprehensiveness.® —Talmudic 
passages also permit the conjecture that some Jewish 
teachers disliked the use made of it in the Epistle to the 


1 Cp Jer.415, where MT has IA but & σαλημ [Β]. & in 
Ps. Zc. has ἐν εἰρήνῃ. The same emendation has already been 
proposed by Gràtz in Ps, 76 3, with advantage to the sense. 

2 mb (ev. 19 22), “producer or creator (οἱ), cp Dt. 326 Ps, 
13913 Prov, 822. See CREATION, $ 30. The sense ‘possessor' 
(Targ.) is preferred by EV; cp Wp, EV ‘thy riches’; RVme, 
‘thy creatures' (Ps. 10424). 

3 See Che. Ps.(2. (Ὁ Metrical considerations show that 
there is some accretion on the text. (2) ‘marby is intolerably 
prosaic. (3) The other so-called royal psalms contain no certain 
references to historical personages such as Simon the Maccabee 
or John Hyrcanus, each of whom has been not unplausibly 
suggested as the hero of Ps. 110. Duhm remarks, ‘How the 
reference to Melchizedek came to be introduced, I do not know ; 
perhaps ît is the marginal note of a reader. See PsaLMs, $ 29. 

4 Cp Rénsch, Das Buck der Jubilden, 502. 
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Hebrews. In Nédarim 325 we have, according to 
Friedlinder,! a reply to what is said on Melchizedek in 
Heb.7. The Christian theologian called Melchizedek 
‘without father, without mother, without genealogy.' 
The Talmud, however, states that Melchizedek is no 
other than Shem {so also Targs. Jon., and Jerus., Jer. 
on Is.41 and Ephrem Syr. on Gen.). The Christian 
writer applies the words of Ps.110 to Jesus. The 
Talmud replies that, owing to Melchizedek's incon- 
siderateness in mentioning Abraham before God, God 
transferred the priesthood from Melchizedek to Abraham. 
(The words, ‘and he was priest of the Supreme God,' 
are taken to mean that his descendants were not priests.) 
Cp also Sazkedr. 108 δ, Ber. rabba, 44. 

On the arguments in Heb. 5-7 see Bishop Westcott's com- 
mentary, where it is well pointed out that the writer is uncon- 
cerned with the historica! character of Melchizedek, and confines 
himselfto drawing suggestions from the language of the narrative. 
In this he reminds us somewhat of Philo (De Leg. A/leg. iii, 25 26, 


Mangey, 11025). Cp G. Milligan, TAeology 07 the Ep. to the 
Hebrews, 118, 210. 

The recent attempt of Hommel to prove the historical 
character of the account of Melchizedek can hardly be 
called plausible (44/7 1537), and would probably be 
modified now by the learned author. Kittel's statements 
in Mist. 1179 also seem to require some reconsideration. 
He admits that the passage on Melchizedek has been 
‘ very largely revised by the redactor,’ but thinks that 
‘the balance of evidence is in favour of its historical 
character.’ 

See also Rosch, ‘Die Begegnung Abrahams mit Melchisedek,* 
Th. St. Kr., 1885, pp. 321-356. Ròsch supposes a tradition of 
the Jerusalem priesthood in pre-Israelitish times. This was 
accepted as probabie by Hommel, G84 162, n. 2 (1885). 

T.K.C. 


MELEA (meAea[Tì. WH]), Lk. 3 g1. See GENEA- 
LOGIES il., $ 3. 


MELECH ab, as if ‘king," but probably from 
Jerahmeel [Che.], cp  MALCHIAH; MeAyxHA [BI], 
marax [BN]: μάλωθ, λάλωχ [A]; meAyxiHA [L]), 
a descendant of Saul mentioned in a genealogy of 
BENJAMIN [g.v. $9 ii. 8], 1 Ch. 8 35:59 4τ|. 


MELICU (15°? [Kr.]), Neh. 1214, AV, RV _MAL- 
LUCHI. 


MELITA (μελιτη, TR; MENITHNH, WH after B 
and Vv, Acts 281). "The question as to the identity of 
sassi the island upon which Paul was ship- 
1 (ientification wrecked (Acts 28 τ) may be regarded 
"as finally settled. The indications 
in Acts stamp the account of the entire voyage as that 
of an eye-witness, and give it great value. The view 
(first found, but without arguments, in Const. Porphyr. 
De Admin. Imp. 36) that the Melita of Acts is the 
island now called A/eleda off the Dalmatian coast, pos- 
sesses now merely historical interest. 

The ‘typhonic wind,' which ‘struck down from‘ the lofty peaks 
of Mt. Îda (Acts2714), would have driven the vessel, as she 
scudded before it (2. 15 ἐπιδόντες ἐφερόμεθα), on the coast of 
Africa had not her course beenchanged. Under the lee of Cauda 
the ship was laid to on the starboard tack (1.6. with her rigàf 
side to the wind), and “the gear” was lowered (Ὁ. 17, χαλάσαντες 
τὸ σκεῦος). By this phrase the author means that the mainyard and 
mainsail were sent down. This, to a landsman, was the striking 
operation, and he omits to mention that the ship stood on under 
storm sails. Such a ship as Paul's, close-hauled on the starboard 
tack, with a gale from ENE., would make a course about 8° N. 
of W., at a mean rateof τὰ m. an hour; this would 
to Malta in the time stated (Acts 2727). For the details 
calculation, see James Smith, Voyage and Skipwreck of St. 
Pauli), 124 ff (ist ed. 1848). 

The many conditions of the narrative are satisfied 
only by A/e/ta, and more particularly by the ‘bay of 
St. Paul’ (di S. Paolo), about 8 m. NW. of Valetta, 
which has always been pointed out by tradition as 
the scene of the wreck. The subsequent voyage to 
Italy by way of Syracuse (Acts 28 12) confirms this 
result. The view that the ship was driven to the Dalma 
tian coast rests upon an erroneous interpretation of 


1 REI, April-June 1883, p. 191. 
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Acts 27 27 (see ADRIA). It also necessitates the assump- 
tion of a complete change in the wind from îts original 
direction, whilst the view that Melita = Malta involves 
the supposition that the wind blew steadily from one 
point of the compass. 

With a north-easterly wind, the sea breaks violently 
on the low rocky point of Xozra which juts out to form 
2. Criticiom of Uheeastern side ofSt. Paul's bay. Aship 

i - driving as was Paul's must inevitably 
narrative. ass within a quarter of a mile of this 
point, which, owing to the southward trend of the shore 
in the neighbourhood of Valetta, would be the first land 
made, and the breakers would give notice of its ‘ drawing 
near." In Acts27 27 ‘(the shipmen deemed) that they drew 
near to some country’ (ΑΝ), ‘that they were drawing 
near' (ΕΝ), should be, ‘that some land was nearing 
them ' {rpordyey—an ordinary idiom).1 ‘The soundings 
here vary from 17 to 25 fathoms, shoaling t0 15 fathoms 
at a distance of half-an-hour in the direction of the 
vessel's drift (v. 28). ‘The anchors held through the 
night, for the bottom of sand and clay is so good that 
‘while the cables hold there is no danger, as the anchors 
will never start’ (Sailing Directions, quoted by Smith, 
ep. cit. 132). In the morning they were cut away, and 
abandoned {w. 40, εἴων εἰς τὴν θάλασσαν not as in AV 
‘committed themselves unto the sea' : RV is correct). 
The final element in the scene is scarcely understood. 
‘The intention was to run the ship ashore, and it is 
usually assumed that this was successfully accomplished. 
The difficulty lies in the words ‘falling into a piace 
where two seas met, they ran the ship aground' {AV x. 
41, περιπεσόντες δὲ εἰς τόπον διθάλασσον ἐπέκειλαν τὴν 
ναῦν τ ‘lighting upon a place,’ RV). It is clear that 
the words describe something unexpected, which balked 
the intention of running ashore. 


Ir îs a mistake to hold (with Rams. St. Paw/ the Traveller, 
340) that ἐπέκειλαν must imply purpose, Equally erroneous is 
Me view of Smith (op. cit. 142, that the ship drove on to the 
beach, _It is clear from vv, 43/ (‘they which could swim should 
cast themselves first into the s τον fsome on boards, and 
some on broken pieces of the ship DI that some space of sea, too 
deep for wading, intervened between the spot on which the 
vessel was aground and the shore. Smith interprets the ‘place 
where two seas met’ as the narrow sound between the main- 
land and the istand of Salmonetta (52/4) which shelters St. 
Paul's Bay on the north-west. This channel, not more than one 
hundred yards broad, a ‘Bosporas in miniature," connects the 
bay with the outer sea (cp the description of the Bosporus by 
Strabo, Ἰτέλαγος è καλοῦσι Mpororrida- κακεῖνο cis ἄλλο τὸ Ἐὔ- 
ἔεινον προσαγορενόμενον πόντον, ἔστι δὲ διθάλαττος τρόπον τινὰ 
οὗτος), Ramsay (Sk Paul He Traveller, 340,7, takes it to be 
‘the isthmus between the island and the malnland'; but the 
chart does not show any such isthmusor ‘neck of land projecting 
towards the island.” 


Taking everything into consideration, we can have little 
doubt that by τόπος διθάλαττος we should understand a 
bank covered with water (cp Dio Chrys 5/83 τραχέα 
καὶ διθάλαττα καὶ rawla:), or a reef The chart shows 
a patch of shoal water {soundings, 9-12 fathoms) bearing 
SW from the approximate place of anchorage. The 
bottom is ‘rocky and foul,' and this may be the remains 
of a submerged rock formerly lying here. It is to be 
noted that Smith (09. cit. 142) relies upon the ‘ wasting 
action of the sea" to account for the fact that the tradi- 
dional scene of the wreck has now no sandy beach (Ὁ. 
39. κόλπον. . . ἔχοντα αἰγιαλόν, ‘a certain creek with 
ἃ shore, AV) Far more likely is it that the sailors 
would head the ship for the other creek, into which the 
Mestara valley opens, where there is at the present day 
a beach. In order to reach this creek, the ship 
must necessarily have passed over the shoal above 
mentioned. 

No island so small as Malta has had so great a 
history. It has been a small edition of Sicily. Its 


1 Προσαχεῖν [B] points to sriginal προσηχεῖν ; cp cod. Gigas, 
which translates hy resonare; Bèreads προσανέχειν, See Rams. 
St, Paul the Traveller, 335. 

ὁ The same thing is to be inferred from the sudden resolution 
of the soldiers to kill the prisoners, else they would have done it 
before leaving their anchorage. 
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earliest historical inhabitants were Pheenicians {Diod. 
n 512); to them succeeded Greeks, and in 
3. PIEtorT 218 B.c. the islandwas seized bythe Romans, 
“ and became part of the Province of Sicily 
(Cic. Verri ii. 41846). The language of the βάρβαροι 
(see BARBARIAN) spoken of in Acts was probably Punic 
(bilingual—Greek and Punic—inscriptions in Boeckh, 
CIG 5752 f.). Subsequently the shipwrecked party 
found those who could speak Greek or Latin, or both, 
at the governor's seat [δὲ Città Vecchia, 5 τὰ. from 
the scene of the wreck). 


The governor bore the title πρῶτος (Acts 287) chief man of the 
island "AV (cp Acrs $ 13, end). The title is confirmed by an in- 
seription from the neighbouring island of Gaulos (Gesso), which 
runs Aloixios], KAlaudiov] vibs K., Προύδηνς, ἱππεὺς Ῥωμαίων, 
πρῶτος Μελιταίων κιτιλ. (CIC 5754. ME; CIL'107495, municipi 
Melitensium primus omniun). 


The island lay on the track of ships trading between 
the E. and the W. (cpv. τα); but this is not incon- 
sistent with the failure of the sailors to recognise an 
unfrequented part of the coast (Acts 2739). W.J. w. 


MELITENE {meAiTHNH [WH]), Acts 281, RVm8., 
EV, MELITA. 


MELONS (DIDIN: trerronec [BAFL]) are men- 
tioned among the various kinds of pleasant food which 
the Israelites had enjoyed in Egypt (Nu. 11st). The 
reference is almost certainly to the water melon Ci/ruZius 
vulgaris, Schrod. 

The Hebrew word, which, according to Lagarde (Ve8e»s. 10), 
may be connected wizh a conjugation (of the Sem. verb) which i is 
lost except in Ethiopic, is perhaps related to 4/n3m (in Ar. 
cook’; cp the etymology of πέπωνλ The same word is Fund 
in Samar., Syr. (Jaffiha) and Arab. (δέ) ;1 the Arab. word 
reappears in Sp. albwdeca, Fr. fastegue. 


The Hebrew &bazfid4 is mentioned not unfrequently 
in Mishn. and Talm., and is distinguished from the 
pasto {μηλοπέπων), by which apparently the melon 
proper Cucumis melo, L., is intended,2  Whilst there is 
no clear proof that Cucwsis melo was cultivated by the 
ancient Egyptians, the water melon on the other hand, 
which Livingstone found to be indigenous in tropical 
Africa, is represented on extant Egyptian monuments 
{De Candolle, Origizes, 209). See Hasselquist, Travels, 
255} See Foo, $5. N.M. 


MELZAR (ΡΣ Theod. ameAcaA [B]. amep- 
cap [A]; (6 [87], however, has aB1ecà pi, which in Dan. 
13 it gives for MT's Ashpenaz; È; ino. n; 


fp in v. 16; Afalasar), the name, personal or 
official, of the courtier set over Daniel and his friends at 
the beginning of their court life, Dan. lix (amecaà 
[Q*]. ameAo. [95]}ὕ, AV treats the name as 
personal in the text, but as official in the margin; RV 
takes the marginal rendering of AV (' the steward’) into 
the text, 


The course adopted by King James's translators in the text 
can be justificd only on the supposition that the definite article 


which is prefixed to 24%) in MT arose cut of a very early 
incorrect theory that “sm was an official title, whereas in 
reality it was a personal name, Certainly none οὗ the ancient 
versions took the initial x to represent the article. 

If however the witness of the versions be disallowed, 
how shall we explain =s5p, taking it as a corrupt form 
of some Babylonian word? Schr. ((Ὁ 7. 3.126} and Frd. 
Del. (Glosse Babylonice in Bi.-Del., Darie? [1880]) 
derive n45p from Ass. wasserz, ‘guardian.’ This, how- 
ever, is in more than one respect improbable.8 It would 
be better to correct Spa into Spa (cp Theod.),4 and to 


1 This, according to Frànkel (Aram. Fremdw. 140), ἴδ a 
loan-word from Syr. 
2 See esp. Talm, Jer. il. 12. 

If a iquid were linserted to compensate for the omitted 
doubling of y, weshould have expected » rather than ἦν cf Aram. 
xD ; Dan, 50 for Heb. ΝΞ (but cf Kénig, Lekrge8. 21, pp. 
Massaru most commonly appears in the form measer 
&- Const. .), followed by 834, é4allim and the like (Del. ΑΨ. 
423). 

4 More probzbly Theod. read νοῶν 
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explain the name as a compound of ame/ or ami, ‘man 
οὗ, and the name of some God (cp EvIL-MERODACH). 
But the fact that @ has afterdp: both in 11116 and in 
13 points most probably to the right explanation. Read 
in 111, ‘and Daniel said to Belshazzar, prince of the 
eunuchs, who had been set over Daniel,' etc. Belfarezer 
was a favourite name {see ASHPENAZ). 

Here there is first a slight transposition, next a change of a 
point (© for MB), and thirdly a correction of nybnn into 


renyb3. Note the Fin the form given in Pesh., and for further 
details see Αβηρέναζ. [Since the article ASHPENAZ was pub- 
lished, Professors Prince and Driver, and Dr. J. Taylor in 
Hastings 22, have commented on ‘Melzar.’ None of these 
scholars, however, has explained the word, which, being the 
produci of textual corrmption, is in fact inexplicable. But Prof. 
rince (Darsie), 196) has unconsciousiy advanced towards the 
explanation of ἀβιεσδρι given already under AsHpeNAZ.] 


T.K.C. 
MEMEROTH. See MEREMOTH, 4. 
MEMMIUS. See ManIUs. 


MEMORIAL. 
See SACRIFICE, 

2. 731, 2ik&dr09n, Is 578 RV (AV ‘remembrance’); pos- 
sibly some heathen symbol is meant (see 5.807), ad loc., and cp 
Marti); but more probably we should read qJism, ‘thy golden 
thing' (e, thy golden calf); cp Ezek. 16:7, where 991 "99s, 
* male images,’ should be pù ‘993, ‘golden images,” which suits 
the context, and removes an undesirable expression. For the 
contemptuous ‘golden thing’ cp ΝΕΗΌΒΗΤΑΝ, ‘brazen thing.” 
See CaLF, GOLDEN. τι K. C. 

MEMPHIS (#î9) occurs in Hos. 96 Judith 110 (mem- 
dewc [genit. BNS*A]), and in RVM8. Is. 1913. The 
form (cp Ass. Mimpi) stands midway between the full 
Egyptian civil name of the city and the unpleasing Heb. 
abbreviations, Moph and Noph. See ΝΌΡΗ. 


MEMUCAN (}29999, 7. τό 1312} Kt.), the name of 
one of the ‘seven princes’ at the court of Ahasuerus 
(Est. 114, 6 om., 7. τό, moyyatoc [BR*AL"], Boy- 
raioc [1] mamoyyaioc [N°], 2.21 Movyaloc 
[BAL], eynoyyoc [δ], moyxeoc [N°*], mamor- 
xeoc [N°>]). See ADMATHA, EsrHER, $ 3. 

MENAHEM (DIM, SS 62, 84, ‘comforter;’ cp 
NaAHum, NAHAM, NEHEMIAH; MANAHM [BL, and 
in 2 K. 1514 AI, manaHn [A]. cp MANAEN), son 
of Gadi (see end), and king of Israel after Shallum, 
742-737 B.C. (see CHRONOLOGY, $ 34), 2 K. 1514-23. 
He is one of the usurpers referred to by the prophet 
Hosea (747), and was enabled by Tiglath-pileser's 
help to plant himself so firmly that he transmitted 
his crown to his son Pekahiah. Tiglath-pileser him- 
self (see ΑΒ 231) speaks of having received tribute 
from states ranging from Cappadocia to Palestine, and 
apparently places this cvent in 738 R.c., though Guthe 
(Ὁ ΡῚ 232) on theoretical grounds doubis the accuracy of 
the date. One of the tributary states, according to the 
general opinion, is Samaria. The first king mentioned 
is Kustadpi of (city) Kummuh (in the Kommagene of 
classic writers); then comes Rasunnu of (country) Gar- 
imiri (£.e., Aram-Damascus), and next Mi-ni-hi-(im)-mf 
(cp col. 2921, begin.) of (city) Samirina and Mirîîm of 
{city) Sur—i.e., Tyre. It is most natural to identify 
the third king with Menahem of Samaria. Still, con- 
sìdering that just before Tuba'lu, king of Sidon, Sen- 
nacherib in the Taylor cylinder mentions Minbimmu, 
king of (city) Samzi-muruna, the doubt arises whether 
the Assyrian scribe may not here have given the name 
Samfrina to some other city, such as Shimron or Shimron- 
Méròn, with which the Ass. Sam$i-muruna has been 
identified? (sce Zimmern, ap. Riihi, ‘Chronol. der 


1. mu, ‘astarai, Lev. 22, εἰσ. 


1 ὁ βουγαῖος is elsewhere the Gi. translation of the term 1381 
applied to Haman [g.7.]; see also Marg. δια, 69./, and note 
that the first ‘l'arg. on Esther identifics Memucan with Haman, 
See EsrHER, $ 12. 

2 If our Menahera is meant, why does not Tiglath-pileser call 
him ‘king of Bit Humri, Bit Humri being the usual designation 
of the land of Israel? 
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Kénige,' Deutsche Zt. f. Gesch. «wiss. 1268, but cp SHIM- 
ron). If the ordinary view is correct, Tiglath-pileser 
refers in his inscription to the event which is thus related 
in e K.15:9 ‘[In his days] came Pul king of Assyria 
against the land, and Menahem gave Pul a thousand 
talents of silver, that his hand might be with him to 
confirm the kingdom in his possession' (see Pu). Un- 
fortunately the Assyrian inscriptions appear to know 
nothing of an advance on the part of Tiglath-pileser so 
far south as Samaria at the period referred to. 

However this question be settled, the account of Menahem's 
payment of tribute in 2 K. 1520 is historically interesting. It 
would seem that in Menahem's time the landed proprietors 
shared the burdens of the state as well as military service among 
themselves. If we reckon the talent at 3000 shekels, the assess- 
ment spoken of in the Hebrew text permits the inference that 
there were theninthe Northern Kingdom 60,000 families possessed 
of heritable lands (Meyer, GA 1449; Kittel, δὔέρέ. ἃ 334}. 

Menahem was doubtless a rough, relentless warrior, 
probably a Gileadite, for GADI [y.v.] can hardly be his 
father's real name. This may help to account for his 
barbarity towards the inhabitants of Tappuah—certainly 
not Tiphsah—at the opening of his career (2 K, 1516; 
see TAPPUAH), T.K.C. 


MENAN, ΕΝ MENNA (menna [Ti. WH], cp per- 
haps Nab. NIDI, 19M ; in Gk. inser. manOC), a name 
in the genealogy of JESUS, Lk. 831. See GENEALOGIES 
fi, 83. 

MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN (N39 NI 


DID pa; Manu [δ ει, HPIOMHTAI 87, emeT- 
pHcen Theod.], θεκελ [ἢ δ, eCTATAI KATEAOrICOH 
87, ecTA@H Theod.], dapec [ie, ezHuprai 87: 
λιηρητὰι Theod.] 684 Theod.; note t00 manH 
dapec BexeA in introd. to chap. 5 in MS 87; "παπᾶ 
thecel phares), mysterious Aramaic words in Dan. 525 (cp 
26-28). Belshazzar and his lords, as they banqueted, 
and drank wine from the golden vessels of the old Jewish 
temple, were startled to see these mysterious words 
traced by the fingers of a man's hand on the wall. The 
wise men of the Chaldzeans were summoned to interpret 
what was written, but failed to do so. ‘Then Daniel 
was called, who interpreted the words to mean that God 
had numbered Belshazzar's kingdom ; that he had been 
weighed, and found wanting; and that his kingdom 
had been divided, and given to the Medes and Persians. 
It will be noticed that Mene is not repeated in the inter- 
pretation (v. 26}, and that Peres is there substituted for 
Upharsin. On both points Theod, agrees with the 
interpretation. Whether vv. 26-28 give the true meaning 
of the words—in fact, whether the words stand in their 
original context—has been much discussed, As Bevan 
and Marti point out, 5pn and p28 cannot mean ‘weighed’ 
and ‘divided,’ as the interpretation in vv. 27 f seems 
to require ; the form ;*papi too, has no apparent sense. 
This seems to them to show that the phrase x KID 
“pun Spn was not invented by the author, but borrowed 
from some other source, the interpretation in ww, 26-28 
being an attempt to extract a suitable meaning from the 
words in defiance of grammar. Bevan and Marti, 
therefore, agree with Clermont-Ganneau (74 series 
8367), who explains ‘a mina, a shekel, a halfmina'; cp 
Néldeke (ZA, 1886, p. 414), and see MINA, SHEKEL. 
For psp= half mina, note the late Jewish usage (Levy's 
NHWB 4:23) and in particular an Assyrian weight now 
in the Brit. Mus. which bears the Aramaic inscription 
vs (see Cook, Aram. Glossary, 99). Hoffmann (ZA, 
1887, pp. 45,7) takes ὅρη as in apposition to the second 
xio=the mina in shekel-pieces—z.e., daries or gold- 
staters. 1 would be better, however, with Haupt 
(Kamph., ‘Daniel,’ 520 7) to render, ' There has been 
counted (x35) a mina, a shekel, and half-minas.'! The 
mina might mean Nebuchadrezzar; the shekel, Bel. 
shazzar ; and the half-minas the power of the Medes and 
Persians. This use of weights to denote persons is found 

1 So also Bludau, Die Alex. Uebers. εἰ, B. Dan. 150, τι. 3 
(1897). Strictly, this implies the readings ΘΒ and j‘ 
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in the Talmud, where an inferior son of a worthy father 
is called 'a half-mina, son of a mina,’ and soon. Prince 
(Mene, mene, δέοι, a dissertation {1893}, 8; 84. of Dan. 
113 [1899]) suggests further that there may be a historical 
background for the statement about ‘ Mene,' etc., though 
this is a matter of pure conjecture. 1. P. Peters (7/22, 
1896, p. 116), however, thinks (with Behrmann) that 
these combinations are too fanciful, and would read in 
©. 25 (following Theod., but omitting the points), in 
ΒῚΒ bpn, these roots meaning simply, ' Number, weigh, 
divide {or, Persian), which Daniel has to fit with an 
interpretation suitable to the circumstances, whilst 
D. 5. Margoliouth {Hast. D2 33415) proposes ‘he has 
counted, counted, weighed, and they assess’ (Ὁ. 25), and 
‘he has counted, weighed, assessed' (vv. 26-28). 

To sum up. The ordinary interpretation of the 
mysterious sentence {see RV®£) is plainly inadequate. 
All the learning in the world, however, will not make 
Clermont-Ganneau's or even Haupt's theory more than 
meoderately plausible. It has been suggested by 1. 
Marquart (Fd. 73} that the legend of the writing hand 
bas its origin in the account of the apparition seen by 
HreLIoporus in 2 Macc. 3247 As Niese has shown, 
Jason of Cyrene's history, which forms the basis of 
2 Mace., is the work of a contemporary of the events 
related ; this shows that the writer of Dan. 5, if of the 
Maccabean age, may well have known of the story of 
Heliodorus's vision. It does not appear that Marquart 
emends the text of the mysterious sentence in Dan, 5; 
but with 2 Mace. 325 before us, it is difficult not to 
read [Ν]0 15 Sup [uno] amo. ‘smite, [smite], slay, thou 
horseman® (Che.). This theory is surely of interest, 
and so too, is the explanation which it suggests, of the 
method pursued by the editor of the story in Daniel 
For we can hardly doubt that the sentence originally 
stood in Daniel as emended, with the alteration bob, 
“Ὁ Persia,’ for ghp ‘horseman.' Now we can see why 
it is said inv. 30, ‘In that night was Belshazzar . . . 
sain" (bp; cp Sbp in the sentence on the wall), On 


a further question see Crif. Bis. 


Boissier points out that predictions traced by a mysterious 
hand are referred to in a cuneiform soothsaying tablet (Brit. 
Mus. no. 4030; see 2584 18237 / [1896]). Line 3 says, ‘Ifin 
the middle of the 262/% (b3>7) 2 finger describes a figure, 
brigands will rule the land,” τ΄ κι C.—S. A.C. 


MENELAUS (meneAaoc [AV]), a Hellenising form 
of the Heb. Menahem ; cp Eliakim and Alcimus, Jesus 
[Jeshua] and Jason, ete.), brother of Simon the Renjamite 
{cp 2 Mace. 34), and probably one of the sons of Tobias 
(We. 270 200, n. τὴ; according to another (and less 
likely) tradition given by Jos. (“πὸ χί!. ὅτ) he was 
Jason's brother. See ONIAS, $ 10. He was sent to 
Antioch bearing tribute, and while there was able by 
means of a bribe to supplant the high priest JASON (g.2.) 
{a Macc. 423 7.). Although nominated, his task was not 
an easy one. Jason, who had the popular support, was 
indeed forced to ἣν; but lack of funds, and the con- 
seguent non-payment of tribute, rendered it necessary for 
him to appear before the king. Antiochus, however, was 
away engaged in quelling a petty insurrection, and Mene- 
laus by presents of vessels stolen from the temple at 
Jerusalem was able to subvert ANDRONICUS (9.7), the 
king's deputy; and when the faithful Onias ITI. (then 
at the temple of Daphne near Antioch) threatened τὸ 
divulge the arrangement, he was persuaded to leave his 
sanetuary and was treacherously murdered by the deputy 
{on the accuracy of this report, see further ONIAS, 87). 
The popular indignation was shared by Greeks and Jews 
alike (436), and complaint having been made to Antiochus 
the murderer suffered a well-merited punishment. In 
Jerusalem, moreover, the repeated spoliation of the 
temple treasures under LYSIMACHUS (g.7. ), the brother of 
Menelaus, and the knowledge that the money so obtained 
was put to the basest uses, incited the people to revolt, 
and Lysimachus met his death at the hands of the mob. 
An accusation was laid against Menelaus and three 
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witnesses were sent by the senate to the king at Tyre. 
Menelaus soon saw the hopelessness of his case, and, 
following out his usual habit of bribing, won over Ptolemy 
Dorymenes, who induced the king to discharge the case. 
The wretched witnesses were put to death, a fate which 
they would not have met with even at the hands of the 
rude Scythians {as the writer relates, 447). See, gener- 
ally, ONIAS. 

We hear but little more of Menelaus. When Jason attacked 
Jerusalem, he took refuge in the citadel (55 21), and after the 
city had been put to the sword, ît was he σῶν νόμων καὶ τῆς 
πατρίδος προδότης, Ὁ. 15) who guided Antiochus in his plundering 
expedition in the temple, and after the short reign of terror was 
over, Menelaus was left in charge with a Phrygian (v. 23). 

At the time of Lysias' treaty with the Jews, Menelaus is un- 
mentioned, and the high-priesthood is in the hands of ALcimts 
(q.v.). At all events he does not seem to have been idle, for, 
when Antiochus Eupator was proceedîng on his campaign against 
Fira, Menelaus is depicted in his familiar character as sedu- 

ously flattering the king, in the hope of ultimately being placed 
over the government. l.ysias, however, warned the king, and 
Menelaus was put to death miserably (2 Macc. 18 3-8). 

For the view that Menelaus is the cruel shepherd in Zech. 1115 

E see ZECHARIAH, $ 7. SAC 


MENESTHEUS (menecofeclewc [AV]), father of 
APOLLONIUS [9.v., 4], 2 Mace. 122, 


MENI (*SOMI), Is. 6511 EVE, AV ‘number,’ RV 
‘ destiny’; see FORTUNE AND DESTINY. 


MENNA (1. 83: ΕΝ). See MENAN. 


MENUCHA, PRINCE OF (Jer. 5159, 
SERAIAH, 4 


MENUHAE, Judg. 2043, EV®8 (MM: atto NOYA 
[ΒΝ 17). where {or from which) the Israelites ‘trode 
down (?) the Benjamites in a war of extermination. 
AV prefixes ‘from’ EVME ‘at’ nm, ‘from 
NOHAH' [g.v.], would be better (cp Moore, 44 /oc.); 
but surely imp is simply a corrupt duplication of poua, 
Benjamin {cp Bu.). T.K.C. 


MENUHOTH {nînza , 1 Ch. 252 RV, AV MENA- 
HETHITES, 


MEONENIM, THE PLAIN (RV) OF (D'9NV99 nia, 
ἘΠΕ. ‘augurs’ oak or terebinth'), is mentioned only 
in Judg. 937 (λῶν mawnemein [B], Apyoc asro- 
Βλεπόντων [AL]). It was a point that could 
be seen from Shechem: ‘one company,’ said Gaal 
from the gate, ‘cometh by the way of the cak of Meo- 
nenim.'Perhaps we should read Sgbmy», ‘ Jerahmeel,' 
a place-name which may also appear in the distorted 
forms Arumah (Ὁ, 41) and Tormah (Ὁ. 31) See 
'TORMAH, SHECHEM; and for an analogy for the 
emendation, MAon, 2; see also MOREH, SHECHEM. 

T.K.C 


MEONOTHAI (5175; managle]i [BA], mawn- 
ἄθει [L]), the father of Ophrah, according to 1 Ch. 414. 
Most probably a corruption of no» manahti. See 
1 Ch. 254, where the name (RV ‘the MANAHATHITES ') 
oceurs with the article. Manahti should also be read 
for HATHATH [g.v.]in 413, ‘Thus vv. 13 and 14 become 
consecutive, T.K.C. 


MEPHAATH (ΠΡΕ or NIDI: in Jer. NVDW 
Kye.), a Moabite city near Jahzah (Jer. 48 21% μωφας [B], νωφαθ 
{xC4], μωφαθ [AQ]), spoken of as Reubenite and Levitical: 
Josh. 13.18 (μαιφααθ [Β1.], μηφααθ [A]), 21 37 (μαφα [BL], paoda 
IA], » Ch.6 pa) [64] (μαεφλα [B], φααθ [A], μωφααθ [L]). _ 

Clermont-Ganneau (Rec. d'Arck. 457) identifies with the 
Mesa (Mefa ἢ of the Nofifia anda village in the Belka called 
in the Mard'sid (1300 A.b.) Meifa'a. According to OS27915 
1891, a Roman garrison was stationed at Mephaath in the 
time of Eusebius and Jerome. The name has probably been 


distorted from NBYD, Mizpath. T.K.C. 


MEPHIBOSHETH (NWI, $42; mempiBocge 


[Β]. -Gal [A], mem@iBaaA [L]). 
1. Saul's son (by Rizpah), who, together with his 


AVE). See 


1 N: a group of cursives in H-P, the text of which is repre- 
sented by the Carena Nicephori (Moore, /udg. 457). 
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brother Armoni (rather Abinadab? see SAUL, $ 6), was 
given up to the Gibeonites for their blood vengeance 
(2 5.218 7). See RIZPAH. 

2. Son of Jonathan, and grandson of Saul {25.91 
ete.), also called Meribaal (?). See MERIBAAL. 

3. According to @H4L in 2 S. 8/., (but IeBoede, 
Al? in 37, A?fto2) in 38), the name of Saul's son 
and successor, commonly known as ishbosheth or 
Eshbaal (Ishbaal ?}. 

The historic trustworthiness of the names Ishbosheth 
and Eshbaal is altogether doubtful; the name Mephi- 

1. N bosheth appears to conceal the true, original 
Ὁ NamO. name, for which textual criticism has to seek. 
According to the prevalent theory, the latter part of the 
traditional name is a substitute of bosheth, ‘shame” 
for ‘ Baal’ (cp ISHBAAL, ISHBOSHETH); the former part 
is admitted to be obscure. This theory, however (viz., 
that names compounded with baal were so repugnant to 
later editors that baal was changed to bosheth) is very 
difficult when we consider that it is in the late Book of 
Chronicles that we find the forms Esh-baal, Meri-baal, 
and Merib-baal, whilst Jastrow's tbeory that there was 
a deity known by the name of baît (=bosheth}, how- 
ever learnedly defended, could be accepted by critics 
only as a last resource. A searching textual criticism 
appears to suggest a more probable explanation, 

‘nirz5o (commonly read Mephibosheth) can be traced back to 
an origina! form [balany ; cp 53}, Gen. 26.26, 22., bgpny The 
stages of corruption and expansion are (a) mos, (ὁ) nos, (A 
neo, (4) πφ 19, () nesllom. In (4) and (9) it will be noticed 
that Ὁ and 3are inserted, the p under the influence of byamp, 
the 2 to produce a possible sense (pi-b5%eth, ‘ mouth of shame ’). 
In) p represents ». (δ) and (c), however, are the most interest- 


ing, because these stages are closely connected with the legend 
(as ‘we must call it) of Saul's grandson.1 

In 25.93, when David inquires for a surviving repre- 
sentative of Saul, he is told of a son of Jonathan, called 
Mephibosheth, who is lame, npp (on both his feet, 913). 
The story, which is told in 44 to account for this lame- 
ness, evidently has a romantic character. ὙΠῸ prob- 
ability is that Mephibosheth (if that was the youth's 
name) was said to have bcen lame in order to account 
for his name, which was given in the record to which 
the narrator had access as Pisstah (cp PASEAKH=Jerah- 
me'el in a Calebite genealogy). In a later state Pisstah 
became first Pi-bosheth and then Mephi-bosheth ; but 
the anecdote which had arisen when the name was given 
as Pisstah remained. 11 is remarkable that Saul's succes- 
sor was also called Mephi-bosheth by some (see above, 3). 
‘This suggests that Ishbosheth is probably an expansion 
of I-bosheth (the sk being repeated to produce an ety- 
mology), where ‘I’ is a relic of ‘ Mephi,' and conse- 
quently that the tradition of the lameness of the bearer 
of the name referred originally not to a grandson but to 
a son of Saul. The true name of Saul's successor, how- 
ever, was probably either Jerahme'el or an easy popular 
distortion of it such as Mahriel. We do not happen to 
find the form Meribaal {a corruption of Mahriel 9) applied 
to Saul's successor; it is, however, applied to Saul's 
grandson in 1 Ch. "The true name of the grandson of 
Saul and son of Jonathan may very well have been 
forgotten. 

As to ‘Eshbaal'(‘Ishbaal'?), the name which is thought to 
take the place of the ‘Ishbosheth® of 1 K. în 1 Ch.$ 33 and 939, 
it is most probably a corrupt variant of Malchishua, which, how: 
ever, is itself also corrupt (see MALCHISHUA).  Possibly the 
scribe who produced it may have been confirmed în his error by 
a reminiscence of Meribaal; but that Eshbaal or Ishbaal is an 
interpretation of Meribaal cannot plausibiy be held. 

The result obtained above with reference to the name Mephi- 
bosheth casts a tight on the singularly premature statement re- 
spectine Saul's grandson ‘Mephibosheth ἴῃ 28.44, According 
τὸ Budde, 2 S. 4 44 should be placed after 2 S. 9 3, since it relates 
the cause of the lameness referred to by Ziba(£7.-Sa. 248). ‘This 
is plausible ; but how shall we account satisfactorily for the mis- 
placement?” Probably 2 9. 44 has been recast by an editor ; ἐν δι, 


1 (4) may also be connected with a passage în the early history 
of Jerusalem. “Blind' (o*uy) and ‘lame’ (prop) in 25.568 
are apparently fragments of ‘Jerahmeelites® (ΝΠ. For 
fuller details see Criz. B:6. 
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it has taken the place of an explanation (now lost) of the name 
of Pisseah (see above) bone by Saul’s son and successor. The 

assage may originally have run, ‘Now Saul's son was lame of 
RE fest. He... fell, and became lame; and his name was 
called Pisseah.” The lameness of Saul's son may well have been 
referred to in order to account for the ease with which the poor 
weakking was assassinated. Itis very possible that the original 
story of the assassination was not exactly that which we now 
read in 42// 5.πρ.} 

We have already touched on some historical points in 
dealing with the name; names, in fact, often help to 

2. History. make or mar historical traditions, Here, 

" * we need speak only of the person best 
knowa {however incorrectly) as Mephibosheth. When 
David sent for him, he was residing probably at Beth- 
jerahme'el, the centre of his father's clan, also known 
as Beth-gilgal (see SAUL, $ 1). The impression con- 
veyed by the MT of 25.94 that he was at the time 
in the house of an unknown private individual, whose 
name and family are remembered, in an obscure Gadite 
town, can hardly be correct. We may accept the tradi- 
tion that David (on politic grounds?) guaranteed to 
* Mephibosheth' the lands which liad belonged to his 
grandfather, but appointed Ziba, a servant of Saul, 
whom David had probably won over to his side, as 
* Mephibosheth's' steward. This fact, however, has 
been decorated, so to speak, by an admirer of David, 
by whom this king is represented as basing his act on 
the sacred covenant between himself and Jonathan, and 
as expressing the kindliest solicitude respecting the house 
of Saul, although from another source we learn that 
David deliberately handed over seven of Saul's descend- 
ants to the blood-thirsty Gibeonites (2 S. 21-14). The 
truth probably is that David sent for Mephibosheth, not 
on account of his covenant with Jonathan (which is too 
probably, as Winckler has shown, an ‘idealisation of 
history '), but with the view of putting him under surveil- 
lance, lest he should assert his claim to his grandfather's 
crown, 

The narrative in 25.21 just referred to should probably be 
prefizedto 25.9; ©. 7, however, which states that David spared 
‘Mephiboshet on ts occasion, is evidemly an interpolation 
which arose after the transposition of the section. The passages 
relative to David's covenant with Jonathan are also most prob- 
ably of later origin (see S. A. Cook, 4/SZ, April 1900, p. 169./). 

Saul's grandson is also mentioned in connection with 
Absalom's revolt (2 S.161-4 1924 [25] 7, and perhaps 
elsewhere). According to Ziba, he neglected to join 
David because he had conceived hopes of being made 
king by the ‘house of Israel’ For this David is said 
to have dispossessed ‘ Mephibosheth,' and made Ziba 
lord of Saul's lands. Later, ‘ Mephibosheth” came to 
meet David, and sought to explain his conduct. David, 
however, does not appear to have been entirely satisfied, 
and directed ‘ Mephibosheth' and Ziba to divide the 
land. Such, at any rate, is one tradition. 

It is remarkable, however, that, according to another 
tradition, which survives oniy in a distorted form, it 
was ‘Mephibosheth,’ not Ziba, who brought supplies 
to David when he left Jerusalem on his way to the 
passage of the Jordan, în acknowledgment of which 
David invited ‘Mephibosheth' to become one of the 
guests at his table (i.e, a member of his court). 
Obviously this is due to an admirer of David, who would 
not have his hero accused of having ill-treated the son 
of Jonathan. We may at any rate assume, on the 
basis of this passage (2 5. 1953), that the invitation or 
rather command which now stands at the end of 2 S. 97 
should properly form part of the narrative of David's 
second interview with ‘ Mephibosheth.' 2 Ziba, in short, 
probably took 47 the lands of Saul (cp 2 S. 1930), and 
‘Mephibosheth' was ordered to a disguised imprison- 
ment at the court. 

2 S. 17 27 is evidently based on a corrupt and misunderstood 
original, which may with high probability be restored thus, 
‘And it came to pass that Mephibosheth ben Jonathan (from 


1 Wi. ΘΙ 2106. 
2 Phat they are misplaced, is seen by Winckler (G/ 2.202, 
n.3) 
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Beth-jerahmeel, from Beth-gilgal, from Gibeah of Shalishah],1 
the Gigalite, from Beth-gilgal. . . In 1931 4, Nyo 
πονῇ, ‘from Gibeab of Shalisha,' has become ‘9I91 BARziLLAI, 
a ‘purely i imaginary name, which the writer must have derived 
from a corrupt form of 2 5. 1727. It is certainly attractive—this 
familiar story of Barzillai—but it is neither more nor less than a 
romantic decoration based upon misunderstanding, The refer- 
ence in 17 27 %0 Machir, Ammie!, and Lo-debar apparently comes 
from 94 // “an κὸν might be a corruption either of 1ybi wa 
(Jabesh-gilead) or nie: n° (Beth-gilga!); but underneath the 
corrupt words which precede we can detect bapmy n'a (Beth: 
jerabme'el=Beth-gilgal). See, further, SAUL, $ 6. 

In 2 $. 912 we hear of a son of ‘ Mephibosheth” called 
Micha; but the name and the genealogy in which it 
finds place (1Ch.83 7 94: 22) are both suspicious 
(SauL, 86). Both Micha and Chimbam (2 S.1937 7) 
may quite naturally be traced to Jerahme'el. 

T.K.C 


MERAB (209, $ 74; mepo8 [BAL], ‘increase’? 
— but see below) is represented as Saul's elder daughter 
{1 S. 1449, om. A), who, though promised to David, was 
finally given to ADRIEL to wife (181719). Her five sons 
were said to have fallen at the hands of the Gibeonites, 
as representatives of Saul's house, to remove the blood- 
guiltiness of the land (2 5. 218, where ‘Michal’ is 
generally taken as a scribe's error for ‘ Merab'). The 
whole of the Merab paragraph (τ 8. 1817-19), however, 
together with some neighbouring passages (parts of 
212629/) is wanting in @. Its genesis can not im- 
probably be traced. 

The name Merab may have grown out of a corrupt variant of 
the name of Saul's daughter, which elsewhere appears as Michal 
and probably also as Abibail, but which was really Jerahme'elith 
(cp Mahalath), ‘The names ‘of the persons to whom Merab and 
Michal respectively are said to have been transferred are also 
probably corruptions of shortened forms of Jerahme'el, or rather 

‘Adriel [Mahriel], son of Barzillai [citizen οἱ Gibeah of Shalisha] 
the Meholathite [Jerahme'elite],' and ‘ Paltiel [Magriel], son of 


Laish [Shalishah], who was of Gallim [Beth-gilga!],'are the same 
persona member of ἃ clan called (from its origin) Jerahme'el. 


AN that the old tradition knew was that Saul's 
daughter married within her father's clan. See SAUL, 
$ 1, LAISH, PALTI, MEHOLATHITE. €Cp, however, 


H. P. Smith or Budde on the passages concerned. 
T.K.C. 


MERAIAH (11939, on name, see below), head of 
the priestly b'ne Seraiah in the days of Joiakim, Jeshua's 
successor, Neh. 1212 (mapea [B], mapara [N], mapia 
CAI. amapiac [L1}. 

As the text stands, the root of the name is my, ‘to withstand '; 
see Names, 88 35, 53. But Gray's suggestion (//2/V 295, n. 1} 
that Meraiah comes from AMARIAK (g.7.) is very plausible (cp 
@1), and when we consider the number of posi.exilic names 
arising (în our view) out of ‘ Jerahmeel,' one of which is MER- 
aroTH=Jerimoth, it is even probable. For Amariah is certainly 
Jerabmeetite : cp Zeph. i 1 (Cushi and Amariah near together: 
p Cusun 1 Ch. 86, (Zerabiah, Meraioth, Amariah, Abitub® 

ἢ probably from ethnic names). T.K.C. 


MERAIOTE (Γ᾿; 88 34, 53: but see MERAIAH). 
x. A descendant of Aaron, and ancestor of Ahitub; 
1Ch. 66752[532/ 637] 91: Ezra 73* Neh, 11 τὸ {maper- 
HA, λλᾶρλλωθ, ἀρερωθ, Mmapiw@ [B]; mapiw@ 
[N]; Mmapalw@ MEPpaw@, mapiw@ [A]; Mapewe, 
MAPAI9, λλερδιωθ, Maptw@ [L]}. See GENE- 
ALOGIES Ì., $ 7 (iv.). 

2. In Neh. 1215 Meraioth {BN*A om., Mmaprw@ 
[nea mei], Mapimw@ [L]) seems to be a false 
reading for Meremoth, See MEREMOTH (3). 


MERAN, ΕΝ Merran (meppan [BAQTT]), Bar. 823. 
Probably a misreading for Médan= Midian. ΤῸ look 
for Arabian names of similar sound is a profitless 
undertaking. The ‘merchants of Midian and Teman' 
is a natural combination (so Hi., Kneucker, Ball, J. T. 
Marshall). 


1 A later insertion. 
3 Probably a disguise cf ‘ni3îm1, Rehobothi. The ‘Reho- 
tothites* are not impossibly referred to occasionally in the 
Psalms. See Psa.ms (Book). 
3 4 Esd.12, MARIMOTH. 
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MERARI (ὙΠ, mepaple) [BNAF]; in 1 Ch.6r 
161929236, mapapel [B], in 1 Ch. 6.47 15617 26 1019, 
meppapei [B]). 

I. The smallest of the three divisions of Levites 
(Gen. 461: Ex. 619, etc., only in P and Ch, see 
GERSHON, GENEALOGIES Î., $ 7, KOHATH, LEVITES). 
The Merarites (‘mon ὁ 4.) are frequently mentioned 
in the priestly writings (cp Nu. 317 429 78 1 Ch. 61 914, 
ete.); their cities are placed in Zebulun, Gad, and 
Reuben (Josh. 2173440). ‘The two sub-divisions bear 
the names MusHI and MAHLI [gg.v.]. Both Mushi 
and Merari seem to be corruptions of Misri-—i.e., be- 
longing to Musur or Musri (cp MIzrAIM, $ 26), on the 
N. Arabian border—whilst Mahli= Jerahmeeli (Che.). 
Apparently the original seats of the LEvItESs [g.v.] 
were in the Misrite or Jerahmeelite region (Che.). See 
Mosrs, 8 6. 

2. The father of JUDITH [g.0.] (Judith 81, μεραρει; 106, 
papape: [N]). From a comparison with Gen. 26 34 it was an old 
conjecture that Merari was a corruption of Beeri (the Hittite), 
cp Bali (Jud. ad loc.). 

3. Family in Ezra's caravan (see Ezra i., 2, îî., τ5 [1] 7), Ezra 
819 (υἱοὶ Mepapleh LBALI)=1 Esd. 8,49 Channunevs (υἱοὶ 
χανουναίου [BA]). 

MERATHAIM, LAND OF (Ὁ ΠΡ PINI; Pesh. 
connects with ΠῚ, ‘to be bitter’; BNA connect 5p 
ΝΠ with preceding clause, and render the rest of 21€ 


TTIKPWC ETTIBHOI ἐπ AYTHN [Aq. TTAPATTIKPAINON= 
τῶν ἀνάβηθι ET AYTHN: QUE]; super terram 
dominantium ascende), Jer.502rt. The vowel-points 
suggest the meaning ‘double rebellion’ {so RVM&; 
AVME ‘the rebels'] (cp Cushanrishathaim), as if the 
name were a symbolic description of Babylonia, but 
since Pekod (in the parallel clause) is a geographical 
designation, ‘Merathaim’ must have been so too. 
Frd. Delitzsch (Par, 182), with Schrader's assent, 
explains m-r-t-m (the consonants of the text) from 
Ass. mat marrdtim, ‘the sea-country'—i.e., S. Baby- 
lonia ; cp ‘Bit-Yakin, which is on the shore of the sea 
(marrdti, i.e., the Persian Gulf), in Sargon's Khor. 
sabad inscr. 122 (Α8255; ΚΑ ΤΊΣ 423). 

Cheyne, however, who regards Jer. 50 as (in its 
original form, traces of which still remain) directed 
against the Jerahmeelites or Edomites, who abetted the 
Babylonian invaders, and long continued to commit 
outrages on the Jews (see ORADIAH [BooK]} reads 
thus: ‘Go up against the land Jerahmee!, and against 
the inhabitants of Rehoboth, saith Yahwè, and do 
according to all that 1 have commanded thee.’ 1 


MERCHANT. 1. “MD, s626 (NSD. emrropery- 
EC0A1), Gen. 23 16 [but for a revised text see KESITAN] 8728 


Ezek. 2721, εἴοις EMITOPOC (Is. 2327, METABOAOC); 
negotiator. 


2. 599, δαὶ (4939, cp 930; see Spies), Ezek. 273 Neh.332/ 
etc.; ἔμπορος, ἐμπόριον (in Neh. 831 £, ῥοβοπώλης--ἰ.δ., poror. 


ἢ fiorom. not in GNA, perafidhos [L]; in Cant.36 uvpevos 
| Ge, 


“perfumer'), See TRADE AND Commerck, and for 
Neh.831/, where p:53 is a mutilation of Sanno (Che. } see 
ΝΕΤΗΙΝΙΜ and cp PERFUMER. 

In Is. 2811 1908 is rendered in AV ‘the merchant city” 

53 3); but in RV ‘Canaan,’ RVmg. ‘the merchant people.” On 
*Canaan'= Pheenicia, cp CANAAN, $ 2. 
0535, kéna'dni, properly ‘Canaanite,’ because the Phee- 
nicians were a trading people ; cp Ezek.1629 ἘΝ ‘in the land 
of Canaan’; mg. ‘unto the land of traffic’ (Job 4030 [41 6] Prov. 
8124). In Is. 238 EV ‘trafficker,’ ἢ 72°, ‘merchant’ In EV 
of NT ‘merchant,’ ‘merchantman,’ correspond to ἔμπορος, ἄν- 
θρωπος ἔμπ. (Rev. 1831123 Mt. 1345). 

In 1 ΚΟ 10x52 Ch. 914 pini gino 135 is rendered in AV 
‘Beside that he had of the merchantmen,' and ‘Beside that 
which chapmen [brought}'; but the merchants have no business 
here. Careful criticism,:by revealing the corruption of the text, 
clears up the whole context. See SoLomon. 


MERCURY, AV MERCURIUS, Greek Hermes 


1 an comes from [nlam®, a scribe's correction of the preceding 
«pb; p'nm and pxmmik are both attempts of scribes to make 
sense of a miswritten damn (cp ἸΏ na Dm, in Gen. 64). 
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{epmHc), was the customary attendant of Jupiter (Zeus) 
when he appeared on earth (Ov. Fast 5495, Metam. 
8621), and is spoken of by Iamblichus (de Myst Ag.) 
as θεὸς ὁ τῶν λόγων ἡγεμών, In Acts 1412 it is 
said that the people of Lystra took Barnabas (the 
older man) for Zeus, and Paul for Hermes ‘because he 
was the chief speaker’ (ἐπειδὴ αὐτὸς ἣν ὁ ἡγούμενος τοῦ 
λόγου). Details regarding Hermes and his Roman 
counterpart can be found in many easily accessible 
works. It will suffice here to refer to what has been 
said under JUPITER, col. 2648, and to remark that 
Hermes is also the Greek equivalent of NEBO. See 
also BARNABAS, $ 3, and cp, on the sources, ACTS, $ 10. 


MERCY SEAT (ΓἼΞ3, Aeppdreth; HAACTHPION; 
propitiatorium), corresponding to Luther's Graderstuhl. 
1. Th * Mercy -seat* is, οἱ course, not an exact 
problem, translation of Zagporett and ἱλαστήριον, nor 
“ does the context suggest it. The phrase 
would do better for ‘ throne of grace” (θρόνος τῆς χάριτος) 
in Heb. 416. Our first task, then, must be to try to 
ascertain what the much-discussed word Zaspiretk 
actually does mean ($$ 2-5); our next to make a similar 
endervour as to the word ἱλαστήριον, and to ascertain 
whether the idea underlying the 4425/re/4 of the MT 
and that underlying the ἰλαστήριον of the LXX are 
coincident ($6/); our last to inquire what is the mean- 

ing of the word in the ἔρος c/assicus, Rom. 825 ($ 8). 
In the OT ἀαῤῥόνείά occurs only in P ta 2517-20 
2634 [6 otherwise} 306 [& om.] 317 
Faranda ἈΦ 3512 876-9 8955 [6 om.] ἀθ:ο [δ᾽ om.] 
* Lev. 16213-15 Nu. 789) and in 1 Ch. 

2811 (GRA ἐξιλασμόε). 

If in these passages we are content in the meanwhile 
to leave the word ζαῤῥόγεϊα untranslated and to treat 
it purely as an unknown quantity, we obtain the follow- 
ing data towards a determination of the idea involved. 
in P the Zapporeth denotes a concrete object (it is of 
gold and of definite dimensions) ; more precisely, it is 
a gold plate laid upon the ark of the covenant, rect- 
angular in form, and ἴῃ its measurements coinciding 
exactly with those of the ark. Upon this plate are fixed 
two cherubs of beaten gold, under the outspread wings.of 
which Yahwè has his dwelling. On the great day of 
atonement the high priest sprinkles this gold plate with 
the blood of the animals sacrificed.! 

‘The inference drawn from the facts by many ancient ? 
and modern scholarst—that &2224re2% means covering— 
was not unnatural. It was fallacious, nevertheless. Τῇ 
upon a bronze goblet we lay a disc that fits its upper 
rim, the word ' disc’ does not therefore mean a ‘ cover- 
ing’ or <lid,' although in point of fact in this particular 
case the disc actually ἐσ a ‘lid.’ In like manner here, 
though the ξαῤῥόνγεέά actually does cover the ark, the 
name does not therefore necessarily mean a covering. 
There is this difference indeed between the two cases 
that whereas the words ‘disc’ and ‘lid’ have ety- 
mologically nothing in common, ξαῤῥόγεέᾳ. is actually 
derived by the supporters of the inference just men- 
tioned from ,/n53, ἔραν, to cover, Now, whilst the 
connection of ξαῤῥόγσέξ with N/kdfhar is undeniable, 
it must not be overlooked that it is a ‘ nomen actoris' 
derived from the Piel, and means literally ‘she who 
wipes out,'3—‘wipe out’ in fact here having that 
pregnant sense of si/4rez, exgiare, which always char- 
acterises the Piel. Since this feminine noun shows a 
natural tendency to become an abstract one we may 
well adopt Merx's conjecture that probably it was 
originally associated with some such word as ‘bp, so 


that our 429pdret will be an abbreviation for niban «bp 
1 The question whether the law of Lev. 16 is composite or a 


unity need not be considered here. Cp Benzinger, ZA717, 3889, 
pp. 65 25) also LEviTICUS, $ 2, and ATONEMENT (DAY 0F), 


ΕΣ ἃ 

2'Sa'adya, Rashi, Κίπιμι, n 

,8 For these observations the present writer is indebted to the 
kindness of Prof. A. Merx. 
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and will mean ‘instrument of cleansing,’” ‘instrument 
of propitiation.” 

The renderings of Pesh. (4zs4y4, Sibnung), Vg, (propità 
atorium), and ἄτην din Ex. 2517 xawontkiun, ex) sario) come 
very near this meaning of #agpdretà ; that of the LXX will be 
considered later (see $ 8). Thus on etymological grounds the 
interpretation of ‘covering’ is to be rejected, although in point 
of fact the ξαῤῥδρνρέά actually did serve as a lid covering the 
ark. Whether the ark had a special covering of its own &pon 
which the ξαῤῥδνεξα rested, so that the #a294re%%, as maintained 
by Dillmana and, among others, by Nowack (4274. 260), is to 
be thought of as ἃ kind of penthouse for the ark, cannot be 
made cut; we have no information. In any case the meaning 
of 4afpéretk in the OT is not ‘covering,’ nor yet ‘atoning 
covering,' but, as we have seen, ‘instrument of propitiation.' 

In agreement with this is the important observation 
of Lagarde ‘that an Arabic #afzra/, in daily use as 

in è technical expression in legal pro- 

ἃ agarat ID cedure, corresponds formally and ex- 

* actly to the Hebrew nisp.'! 

Lagarde begias (231 Δ) by showing how the Arabic verb 
rafara, “cover,' is used Ὁ ἃ cloud covess the sky, night covers by 
its darkness, the wind covers the traces of an encampment, the 
sower covers the seed, for which reason he is actually called 
#afir (he who covers up). Next, Lagarde (232 /) explains 


wherein it isthat the Za/@rat of Arabian law consists. ‘Whoso: 
ever has deliberately left unfulfilled a #24 (vow) or promise, 


must make a 42/472? [=nn85] The Za/arat, moreover, is 


Lagarde states that the £2/zra? is also usual among 
the Arabs in everyday life. He quotes (236), besides 
an interesting passage from Lane's Mod. Zgyst on 
funeral rites, a story of Tarfzi7: a female slave had 
brought a dish of broth to table in too great a hurry, 
had let the dish fall, and scalded her master and his 
guests with its contents. Her master consoled her with 
the words: ‘Thou art free: perhaps this may be to 
thee a 4273ra? for thy fright' See also Lagarde's 
Register u. Nachtràge, 691; but cp GGN, 1891, pp. 
135% 

That the OT #agpdreth and the Arab. Zafzrat are in 
some way connected with each other is more than 
A probable. Lagarde? insists upon 

S Relation this. Thetwo words, he says (235 £), 
Kappòreth and coincide exactly; ‘and as the Arabs 
Ape arat, have d for the Heb, ὅ, daf@raf cannot 

" possibly be a loan from the Hebrew. 
"The existence of this Zauòverschiebung makes it certain 
that the words are, each in its own place, original.” 
The ideas in both go back to a common primitive 
Semîtic legal origin: the conception of 4agp6re/% is 
Pplainly a fundamental Semitic conception, though, of 
course, capable of being adopted by the authorities 
of an organised religion, like the early Judaism.* 

How Lagarde himself pictured to himself the connection 


between the OT #a/5re#% and the primitive Semitic legal idea 
referred to he has not set forth in any detail. He only says that 


he is ‘led more and more to the conclusion that ΠῚΒΣ in the 


Pentateuch means the ark of the covenant in so far as atonement 
and the ark were connected,’ and his statement shows that he 
‘agrees with Merx în the theory already mentioned, that 42% 


pireth is an abbreviation, presumably for some such expression 


1 Lag. USers. 237. See, however, Kòn., Lehrgeb. 2a (1895), 
201. 

1 Uebers. 235. 

3 See Lagarde, GGN, 1891, pp. 136, and cp Ueders. 230. 
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as 4elt hakkasgireth. One is surprised, however, that Lagarde 
should consider the ark itself, not the gold plate upon it, to 


be the ἀαῤῥόνείδ, contrary to the express words of the Penta- 
teuch, 


The present writer will only venture to say that the 
Arabic usage described by Lagarde, if accepted as 
illustrative of the primitive Semitic conception, seems 
to him to make for the explanation given above in $ 2. 
Kappòreth, like kaffarat, means ‘propitiation'; it is 
used, however, in the OT with reference to the thing 
which subserves the purpose of propitiation. Similar 
abbreviations (Lagarde compares “hy) are not unfre- 
quent in technical expressions connected with worship, 
as, for example, in the popular designation of feast days. 


Thus the word £affiraf-Zappdreth has been very 
tenacious of its meaning during its age-long history. 
τ The meaning of propitiation, which 
δ᾽ Eiatory ΟΣ came down fom prinsitive Semitism, 
κει eh. it continued to retain in the OT and in 
APPOFEtA= she Koran, and still possesses among 
worship. modern Jews! and Arabs. ἴῃ the case 
of the Jews this is all the more noteworthy because the 
passages in their law, which continually reminded them 
of a Kappdreth, had from an early date come to have 
only theoretical validity. Whether the Zappdredk- 
worship associated with the ark of the covenant had 
ever been actually practised may be left an open ques- 
tion here, What is certain, in any case, is that in the 
time of Jesus and the apostles the temple in Jerusalem 
no longer possessed the ark,® and, therefore, the 
Bappireth-worship connected therewith. As regards 
the offering of the high priest on the great day of 
atonement® in Herod’s temple we have two notices: 
that of Josephus (47. iii. 103) and that of the Mishna 
{Vama} The high priest sprinkled the blood of the sin- 
offering, according to Josephus, towards the roof and floor 
of the holy of holies ; according to Vama, towards that 
spot in the holy of holies, marked by a stone, where the 
ark of the covenant ought to have stood, This stone 
was called een Sathyd or den Fthiyya (ATONEMENT, 
Day ΟΕ, $ 7). After the destruction of Herod's temple, 
even this shadowy worship ceased, and the ζαῤῥῦγεξα- 
cultus connected with the ark by the law became no 
more than a pious memory. The idea of ἀαῤῥὝρεία, 
however, was too natural to pass away, 
Passing to the Greek form, we have first to establish 
its meaning in Greek generally. 
(a) The adjective ἐλαστήριος, etymologicaliy con- 
sidered, has the meaning of ‘propitiatory,' ‘ serving for 
€ propitiation.’ Apart, however, from the 
αἷς a ee, LKX and Christian literature we know 
πα Va of only two ancient passages which 
In Greek. certainiy exemplify the use of this 
adjective Among the Faiyîim MSS, discovered by 
Grenfell and Hunt,4 is a fragment (No. 337) of a 
philosophical work, by an unknown author, concerning 
the gods. It is unfortunately much mutilated ; still we 
are able to make out an expression which has great 
interest for our present inquiry (1 3-5) : τοῖς θεοῖς eiMaory 
[ρίο]υς (sie) ϑυσίας ἀξιω[θέῬῆντες ἐπιτελεῖσθαι. | The 
actual fragment dates from the second century A.D.; 
but the text itself may of course be older. 


Here we find ἱλαστήριος as an adjective (of two terminations) 
qualifzing θυσία : ἱλαστήριος Bvaia=propitiatory sacrifice. No 
one can imagine here that the conception of sacrifice is already 
latent.in the word ἱλαστήριος : ἱλαστήριος by itself means simply 
“ propitiatory,' the idea of sacrifice is given by θυσία. 


The other passage is 4 Macc. 1722, which need not 


1 We cannot here investigate the history of the current Ger- 
man colloquialism, ‘kappores gehen,' ‘to go kappores'—i.e., t0 
be destroyed. ‘The word £eZ4es used in the language of 
modern Jewish worship is the old word 4a4#5retk and means 
properly ‘ propitiation. 

7 See ARK, ὃ 4; also Winer, 84 ΧΡ ΒΩ, αι. ‘ Bundeslade.* 

3 Cp Winer lì, σον, ‘Versbhnungstag'; also ATONEMENT, 
Dav or. 

4 Faykm Towns and their Pafyri (Egypt Exploration 
Fund), 1900, p. 313. 
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here be quoted. Here the reference is to the Macca- 
baean martyrs. 

@N has (διὰ) τοῦ ἱλαστηρίου τοῦ θανάτον, thus taking iAco» 
τηρίου as a Substantive ; but even if we suppose this to have been 
the original reading (which does not seem likely) the existence 
of the adjective is proved for the philologist by the other MSS 
(AVI 

Of Christian date we have been able to discover with 
the aid of the Thesaurus Grece Lingue no more than 
a single example: Niceph. Antioch. ‘Vita Symeon. 
Stylit.' in Acta Sanctorum Maiî, v. 83517: χεῖρας 
Ixernplovs, el βούλει δὲ ἱλαστηρίους, ἐκτείνας θεῷ, where 
again ἰλαστήριος means ' propitiatory.' 

(3) Adjectives in -ἤριος are, as we know, often made 
into substantives,? e.g., θυμιατήριον, φυλακτήριον, and 
many others; in inscriptions χαριστήριον and εὐχαρι- 
στήριον are of frequent occurrence. τὸ ἑλαστήριον can 
mean nothing else than ‘that which propitiates,’ ‘the 
propitiating thing.' What the particular thing is must 
be determined in each case by the context. It Îs wholly 
arbitrary to assert that ἱλαστήριον means ‘ propitiatory 
sacrifice.’ A sacrifice, if it was propitiatory în itt in- 
tention, might once and again indeed be designated as 
a ἰλαστήριον ; but the word itself does not on that 
account forthwith require the special meaning ‘pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice'; it still can be used equally well of 
any other thing connected with propitiation. Of this 
last various examples can be adduced, whilst, strange 
to say, no instance of ἱλαστήριον being used in the sense 
of ‘propitiatory sacrifice’ has as yet been discovered.* 
Of our examples, which are all drawn from the early 
imperial period, two are found in recently discovered 
inscriptions, one in a pagan author, and two in Jewish 
texts. 

Upon a statue, or the base of a statue-—at all events 
upon a votive gift set up t0 the gods by the people of 
Cos for the welfare of Augustus, ‘son of God,'—stands 
the following inscription :4 


ὁ δᾶμος ὑπὲρ τᾶς Αὐτοκράτορος 
Καίσαρος 

θεοῦ υἱοῦ Σεβαστοῦ σωτηρίας 
θεοῖς ἱλαστήριον. 


‘The word is used in a similar way in another inscrip- 
tion of Cos (no. 347), which certainly belongs to the 
imperial period, though it cannot be more precisely 
dated. It is found upon the fragment of a column: 


[ὁ δᾶμος ὁ ᾿Αλεντίων] 
[.... Σεῖβα- 
σ[τ]ῷ Aut E[7 parte Dao- 

τήριον δαμαρχεῦν- 

τος Τ᾿ αἴου Nwp- 

βανοῦ Μοσχίω- 

vo[s φιϊλοκαίσα- 

pos 
‘We find exactly the same use of the word in Dio Chrysostom 

(Or. 11 355 [Reiske]) : καταλείψειν γὰρ αὐτοὺς ἀνάθημα κάλλιστον 
Tout Percaso παν be adllucel he pacco οὐ Jorephai 
already given under (4); see n. 1. More interesting still than 


1 To the above two passages we should have to add Jos. Ant. 
xvi. 71: περίφοβος δ' αὑτὸς ἐξήει καὶ τοῦ δέους ἱλαστήριον μνῆμα 
λευκῆς πέτρας ἐπὲ τῷ στομίῳ κατεσκενάσατο, if here ἑλαστήριον 
and μνῆμα are to be taken together ; but it is more than probable 
that ἱλαστήριον is used as a substantive and predicatively ; “he 
setup as a ἱλαστήριον τοῦ δέους a μνῆμα λευκῆς mérpas'—the 
view ommunicatedi to the present writer by H. Brede (cp Deiss- 
mann, Zibelstud. 127, n. 2). The phrase ἐλαστήριον τοῦ Séovs 
is elliptical : ‘as propitiation for his crime that was filling him 
with fear.” 

2 Winer, Gram.(?) g1; Winer-Schmiedel, $ τό 28, 134. 

3 The reference to Theophanes Continuatus in Winer(?}, gr, and 
Winer-Schmiedel, 134, is a mistake. See below, n. 13, col. 2031. 

4 W. R. Paton and E. L. Hicks, T4e /nscristions of Cos, 
1891, no. 81 (p. 126), cp Deissmann, B/4e/s/ud. 128, 

Paton and Hicks, 225 /, cp Deissmann, 128. We learn by 
private communication from Dr. R. Herzog of Tibingen that 
this inscription has since, unfortunately, disappeared. It is ἃ 
happy circumstance that it had already been published by the 
English editors, 
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the passage just referred to îs the fact that Symmachus1 in his 

translation of Gen, 616 [15] twice designates Noah's ark as 

ἱλαστήριον, plainly because he regarded Ît as a means of pro- 
itiation ; whosoever found refuge in the ark, to him God showed 
is Mercy. 

(c) The examples hitherto adduced all give the 
general sense of ' means of propitiation,' ‘ propitiatory 
thing," the context in each case showing the special 
meaning (never, however, that of ‘propitiatory sacri 
fice'). Several of a later date have now to be added. 
The passage from Nonnus, indeed (Diorysiaca, 13517 : 
4th-sth cent. A.D.), cited by Cremer (lì, 474), is uncer- 
tain ; the current reading would appear to be ἱκαστήρια 
Γοργοῦς, which Falkenburg altered into ἱλαστήρια 
Τοργοῦς and Cunasus into ἱερὰ ῥεύματα l'opyoîs,® Even 
should the conjecture ἰλαστήρια be right, the passage 
still remains unintelligible ; according to the context the 
ἱλαστήρια T'opyoîs must mean a district of country.3 

Hesychius, the lexicographer, explains ἑλαστήριον as 
καθάρσιον, θυσιαστήριον, î.e., he gives a synonym (‘that 
which purifies' and ‘that which propitiates' are nearly 
related ideas) and adds a special meaning which, of 
course, is possible only in a particular context,4 that 


of ‘altar,' which Cyril, the lexicographer cited by- 


Schleusner,5 explains quite rightly when he says: ἰλα- 
στήριον᾽ θυσιαστήριον, ἐν ᾧ προσφέρει (προσφέρεται ?) 
περὶ ἁμαρτιῶν. 

Menander the historian (6th-7th cent. A.D.) in 
Excerpt. Hist. 35212 f.9 alludes τὸ τὸν μοναστήριον οἶκον 
τὸν λεγόμενον Σεβανόν and afterwards (6) designates 
this monastery as a ἱλαστήριον (τείχει τε κατησφαλισ- 
μένων τὸ lAagripiov)—a designation which might on 
occasion be quite appropriate,? 

From Du Cange® we learn that Sabas® in the ypicaze 
(Venice ed.), chaps. 1 and 5, gives the name of ἱλαστήριον 
to the place of the altar, the choir (Serra, cancellis 
inclusum); e.g. (chap. 5), θυμιᾷ τὴν ἁγίαν τράπεζαν 
σταυροειδῶς ὡσαύτως καὶ τὸ ἱλαστήριον ἅπαν. 

In Joseph Genesios (roth cent. Α.0.} 1032119 a 
monastery is called ἱλαστήριον, just as in Menander: 
ὧν δὲ παρεστήκει τοῖς τοῦ ἱλαστηρίου προθύροις.}} 

‘Theophanes Continuatus (roth cent, A.D.) in two 
places (32621 £ 45214) !2 calls a church [Nagoripior.!! 

How this use of the word is to be explained can be 
well seen in a passage of Johannes Kameniates {roth 
cent. A.D.), who says of sumptuous ecclesiastical build- 
ings (50210 £.}* that they are ‘as it were propitiatory 
gifts dedicated by the commanity to the deity* (ὥσπερ 
τινὰ κοινὰ πρὸς τὸ θεῖον ἱλαστήρια)η. Here ἱλαστήριον 
has its old meaning ‘ propitiatory thîng,' more particu- 
larly ‘propitiatory gift.’ If it was possible with 

1 Field, Wex., 1875, 123/ 

2 See Nonni Panopolite Dionysiacorum libri XLVIIL., 
em. F. Graefe, 1 (1819) p. 300. Kéchly in his edition (Leipsic, 
1857) conjectures εὐναστήριον Ὀργοῦ, and seeks to defend this 
reading, p. lix. 

3 Cremer 6); 474, explains ‘propitiatory gift,’ which does not 
remove the difficulty. 

4 He is doubiless thinking of Ezek. 43141720 @ ; cp below, 
8 1% end. 

Nov. Thes. In LXX. ... 
menti, 3, Leipsic, 1820, p. 109. 

6 Ed. Niebubr (Bonn). 

7 Cremerd8), 474 cites the passage, but plainly had not read it. 

8 Glossarinm ad scriftores media et infime Gracitatis, 
1(1688) 513. 

8 St. Sabas (or Sabbas) died 531 A.p. Whether the TyAicune 
that bears his name be really his is doubiful. Cp Krumbacher, 
Gesch, d. Bys, Lit.(2), 141. 

10 As to this, cp Ezek. 48 14 17 20 @, and below, $ 7 a, end. 

ll Ed. Lachmann (Bon). The 7esaxrus cites p. 49 Ὁ ac 
cording to the Venice Ed. 

12 Ed. Bekker (Bonn). 

18 According to Winer(?) g1, and Winer-Schmiedel, 134, ἐλασ- 
ripiov should here be taken în the sense of propitiatory sacrifice ; 
but this does not suit. The index of the Bonn edition gives 
εὐκτήριον as the meaning ; but this is not sufficiently exact. 

Ἢ Ed, Bekker (Bonn). ’ Leo Allatius in his edition (Cologne, 
1653) has ἐξιλαστήρια for ἱλαστήρια. The word ἐξιλαστήριον ἴ5 
met wich also in the Scholiast to Apollonius of Rhodes, 2485 £ 
Gp. Rhod. A»gonautica, rec. Ἐς. Fr. Ph. Brunck, 2, 1813, p. 165) 
in interpreting λωφήϊα ἱερά, of which the scholiast says τουτέστιν 
ἀξιλαστήρια καὶ καταπαυστήρια τῆς ὀργῆς. In this connection it 
is offerings that are so designated. 
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Johannes Kameniates to liken a church to a ἱλαστήριον, 
it was also possible even to call a church or a cloister 
by that name, as Theophanes Continuatus, Joseph 
Genesios, and Menander actually do. 

(4) From what has been said we see how baseless is 
the assertion that to the word ἑλαστήριον it is necessary 
to supply θῦμα. Hitherto not a single passage has been 
adduced where this is the case,! and in all the places 
where ἱλαστήριον is read with certainty, some other 
word than θῦμα is demanded as a supplement. τὸ 
ἱλαστήριον signifies ‘the propitiatory thing,' 'the means 
of propitiation.’ What the propitiatory thing that is 
actually intended may be has to be determined in each 
case by the context. 

(4) The LXX uses în the first instance the adjective 
(Ex. 2516 [17]) : καὶ ποιήσεις ἱλαστήριον ἐπίθεμα χρυσίον 

‘ καθαροῦ, Here ἱλαστήριον ἐπίθεμα 
τ᾿ ἱλαστήριος renders aggdreth. The present writer 
an 1 ἰλαστήριον formetly held® δαῤῥόγείά to mean 
fa LEE, PRIIO, « covering,’ and accordingly took ἐπί- 
and Heb.95. ρέμα as the translation of the word 
kappdreth and the whole expression ἱλαστήριον ἐπίθεμα 
as rendering the idea kappéreth. After what has been 
said above (8 2) it will be seen that he is no longer of 
this view. It seems rather that the LXX took up the 
idea of ξαῤῥόγείᾳ quite rightly, and saw the expression 
to be elliptical ; only, in the first passage where the word 
occurred, they filled up the ellipsis, giving ἱλαστήριον 
ἐπίθεμα for [ἀεὶξ hak-}tappéretk, because, in point of 
fact, the object to which the word was applied was a 
sort of plate which in some way or other served as a 
lid to the ark. In all subsequent passages the ellipsis 
of the original is adhered to; 6 regularly has ἱλαστήριον 
for agpéreth.4 If, therefore, as has been shown above, 
bappireth (8 2 f:) and ἱλαστήριον ($ 7) both mean ‘pro- 
pitiatory thing,' & has rendered the meaning of its 
original quite correctly. It is, unfortunately, by no 
means superfiuous once more to insist that, accordingly 
ἱλαστήριον in (δ does not mean ‘the lid of the ark.' 
That, on the contrary, the meaning ‘ propitiatory thing” 
was alone present to the minds of the translators is 
shown by the fact, alinost invariably overlooked in 
the theological commentaries, that Ezek. 43141720 & 
renders also the my, the ledge (ΕΝ ‘settle’) of the 
altar, by ἱλαστήριον. This also had to be sprinkled 
with the blood of the sin-offering, and therefore had 
something to do with propitiation.® 

(3) Philo also shares the view of @ as to ἱλαστήριον. 

In all the places where he alludes to or quotes the OT 


> Rapporeth-passages, ἱλαστήριον can only be translated 


‘ propitiatory thing." 

Thus: De vit. Mes. 38 (Mang. 150) ἡ δὲ κιβωτὸς . . . ἧς 
ἐπίθεμα ὡσανεὶ πῶμα τὸ λεγόμενον ἐν ἱεραῖς βίβλοις ἱλαστήριον; 
ibid, a little lower down, τὸ δὲ ἐπέθεμα τὸ προσαγορευόμενον 
ἱλαστήριον; De Arefur. 19 (M. 561)... τὸ ἐπίθεμα τῆς 
κιβωτοῦ, καλεῖ δὲ αὐτὸ ἱλαστήριον ; De cherub. 8(M. 143) καὶ γὰρ 
ἀντιπρόσωπά φασιν εἶναι νεύοντα πρὸς τὸ ἱλαστήριον ἑτέροις 
(allusion to Ex. 25-20 [21] 65). In every case ît is only the con- 
nection that shows the ‘ propitiatory thing' associated with the 
τὶς to be intended. 


1 The only instance that could be mentioned would be the 
ἐξιλαστήριον of the Scholiast to Apollonius of Rhodes mentioned 
in the preceding note ; but here, too, the meaning ‘ propitiatory 
sacrifice ' lies nor in the word itself, but in the connection. 

2 ἐπίθεμα is wanting in Cod. 58 only ; in Codd. το, 30, eto., it 
stands before ἱλαστήριον. See further, Deissmann, B/belsfud. 


122, Ὁ, τ᾿ 

8 Bibelstud, χα, The views there stated, as also in the 
English translation (Edin., 1901), are to be modified în the sense 
of the present article. 

4 Only in 1Ch.281t Îs ‘house of the 44442224" rendered 
ὁ οἶκος τοῦ ᾿ξιλασμοῦ, where τοῦ ἐξιλασμοῦ cannot be taken as 
essentially different from τοῦ ἱλαστηρίον. In Εἰ, 30 34, where 
MT has Ἀαῤῥ γῆ, 45 has τῷ καταπετάσματι, showing that it 
read A4r6#eth ; in Am.91 again, 6 read Zagpdreth for kaphtor 
and rendered ἱλαστήριον. See further, Deissmann, B:belstud. 


124. 
# The other versions that rest on the LXX (cp $ 2) also hit the 
right sense. 
It is here perhaps that we should look for the explanation of 
the application of the word ἱλαστήριον by Hesychius, Cyril, and 
Sabas referred to above (8 60). 
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(c) The same holds good of Heb. 95, ὑπεράνω δὲ 
αὐτῆς χερουβεὶν δόξης κατασκιάζοντα τὸ ἱλαστήριον, 
where it is not the word ἱλαστήριον but the whole con- 
nection that recalls the ark. 

(d) We are now in a position to form an opinion regarding 
Ritschis extraordinary assertion1 that ‘everywhere both in the 
OT and in the NT’ the word ἑλαστήριον means ‘that remark- 
able piece of furniture over the ark of the covenant in the holy 
of holies.®. The proposition must in point of fact be so altered 
as to run: ἱλαστήριον invariably means *propitiatory thing”; 
what the thing is in each individual case—whether the structure 
above the ark of the covenant, or the ledge of the altar (or the 
ark of Noah, or a votive offering, or a church, or a cloister, or 
the like)—must always be determined by the context. If further 
Ritschi goes on? to draw a hard and fast line between Greek 
usage and that of 45. and NT, this is not in accordance with 
sound philological method, but îs merely the arbitrariness of 
dogma, 

Our scientific interest in the word ἱλαστήριον and 
our whole investigation in the course of the foregoing 

e sections, find their ultimate importance 

δ λασι ριον in the light they shed upon the cele- 

- 925° brated /ocus classicus, Rom. 325: whom 
God set forth (προέθετο) a ἰλαστήριον through faith in 
(διὰ πίστεως ἐν) his blood. 

{a) One possibility suggests itself, that of taking 
Iaotipior as accusative of ἱλαστήριον : ‘whom God 
hath set forth as a propitiating one.’ The more obvious 
course, however, is to take it as a neuter ; the adjective 
is but rare, the neuter substantive is of frequent occur- 
rence. In either case the meaning is essentially the same. 

(3) That Paul is here using the neuter is, according 
to the statistics of the word, the more probable supposi- 
tion. This being assumed, three questions have to be 
carefully distinguished in the exegesis of the passage: 
(a) What is the meaning of the word ἱλαστήριον as 
such ; (β) in what connection is it elsewhere employed; 
(ΥἹ has it in its present context any recognisable special 
meaning, or has it not ? 

Many interpreters have mixed up all three questions, 
have ignored the first altogether, or have overlooked 
the multitude of various answers which are possible in 
the case of the second. 

{c) The answers to a and β respectively will be found 
in 88 6 and 7. (αἹ ἱλαστήριον, wherever it occurs, always 
and invariably means ‘that which propitiates,' ‘the 
means of propitiation,' ‘ the propitiating thing.' (8) Any 
object whatever, as long as a propitiatory significance is 
attached to it, can be designated as a ἱλαστήριον. 

The following instances are met with in ancient texts :— 

1. Votive offerings to deities or to the deity are most fre- 
quently of all so designated (Cos inscriptions, Josephus, Dio 
Chrysostom, Johannes Kameniates). 

2. The golden plate above the ark, on which the blood of 
sactificia! animals was sprinkled, prescribed by the law for the 
worship of the temple îs called ἱλαστήριον ἐπίθεμα, or for 
brevity"s sake ἱλαστήριον (the LXX and quotations from or 
references to it in Philo and the Epistle to the Hebrews). 

3. The ledge of the altar (6). 

4. The place of the altar (Sabas). 

5. The altar (Hesychius, Cyril). 

6. Noah's ark (Symmachus). 

7. ἃ monastery (Menander, Joseph Genesios). 

8. A church (Theophanes Continvatus). 

All these can receive the name ἱλαστήριον, 

‘That a sacrifice should be called ἱλαστήριον is not in 
itself impossible; but we have not as yet been able to 
discover any actual instance, although in one solitary 
case we meet with ἐξιλαστήριον in that sense {Scholiast 
to Apollonius of Rhodes) Thus we meet with a 
great variety of special applications of the word ἱλασ- 
τήριον 1 but the variations are not so much ‘usual’ 
as ‘occasional’ in their character.® It is therefore 
very unwise to come to the text in the Epistle to the 
Romans with any dogma în one's mind as to the 
meaning of the word, such as that ἱλαστήριον ‘ means' 
the propitiatory covering on the ark, or that it ‘means’ 
a propitiatory sacrifice. The one proposition we can 
safely bring with us to the interpretation of the passage 


1 Rechifertigung u. Vershuung, 208, 168. 
"8 Thid. go. 
3 On the distinction see ELEMENTS, $ 1. 
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in question is that stated above under a and anew rein- 
forced by the examples enumerated under β: ἱλαστήριον 
signifies ‘ propitiatory thing,’ ‘ means of propitiation.' 

y. As for the nature of the ‘means of propitiation® 
referred to in the text, where it is said that God has 
openly set forth (προέθετο) the Lord Jesus Christ asa 
ἑλαστήριον, or as to whether perhaps Paul may here 
have attached no special meaning at all to the word, 
we need not turn for help to any alleged ‘biblical’ use 
of the word, but must look solely to the context itself. 

(4) At the outset, of the explanations that have some- 
times been given we may at once set aside two: (1) 
mercy seat (see above, $ 1}, and (2) propitiatory covering 
of the ark. 

_ The connection does not offer a single point for this assump- 
tion to lay hold of. Apart from the absence of the article, the 
peculiar stiffness and inappropriateness of the figure suggested 1 
is against it. ‘ Were the cross so designated the image could, 
at all events, be understood ; used of a person it is both înelegant 
and unintelligible ; 2 moreover that Christ, ‘the end of the law'— 
Christ of whom Paul has been saying immediately before that 
he is the revealer of a righteousness of God apart from the law 
(pis νόμου δικαιοσύνη θεαῦ) should in the next breath be de- 


seribed as the ‘covering ‘of the ark ofthe covenant, would furnish 
an image as un-Pauline în its character as it could possibly be.'3 


It is further to be observed that Ritschi with his 
interpretation of the expression as meaning the ‘ utensil 
above the ark' is inconsistent with himself. Whilst 
affirming in the first instance ὁ that ἱλαστήριον here has 
* precisely that meaning of the word, and that meaning 
alone' (to wit, ‘utensil above the ark‘), he afterwards® 
says that ἱλαστήριον without the article has ‘of course 
the force of a general conception. It denotes, not the 
individual material thing so designated in the LXX, as 
such, but the ideal purpose which the Israelite connected 
with the conception of that thing.” This practically 
deprives Ritschl's own interpretation of all its force; 
for the whole present question turns upon the utensil. 

(e) The interpretation ‘ propitiatory sacrifice' is not 
to be set aside summarily. Although we have no other 
instances of the employment of the word in that sense, 
such a use might yet be discovered in some particular 
connection, and in the present instance it is conceivable ; 
where blood is spoken of, a sacrifice can also be spoken 
of. The final determination, however, can only be 
reached after a thorough examination of the entire 
context, 

(7) Equally possible is the interpretation ‘ propitiatory 
gift,’ which elsewhere is met with most frequently. It 
suits the connection admirably : God has openly set 
forth the crucified Christ in his blood before the eyes 
of the world, to the Jews a stumbling-block, to the 
Gentiles foolishness, to us by faith a ἱλαστήριον. The 
cerucified Christ is the votive gift set up by God himself 
for propitiation of sins. In other cases it is human 
hands that set up a lifeless image of the deity as a pro- 
pitiation for guilt; here it is God himself who has 
set up the propitiatory monument.5 

(£) In both of the foregoing special interpretations 
which have been put forward as possible, it has hitherto 
been assumed that ‘in his blood (ἐν τῷ αὐτοῦ αἵματι) has 
reference to the actual blood of Christ shed at Golgotha. 
Ìf this assumption were absolutely secure, we should 
have to make our choice between one or other interpre- 
tation. Secure, however, it certainly is not. Once before 
we find Paul speaking of ‘redemption’ (ἀπολύτρωσι:), 
not as of a past fact concluded once for all, but as of 
a present condition subsisting ‘in Christ Jesus” (ἐν 
Χριστῷ 'Iycoî)—.e., in the communion and fellowship 
of the exalted spiritual (‘ pneumatic') Christ.? Thus the 

Ὁ The ‘covering’ would be sprinkled with its own blood. 

2 The case is quite different with the figure în 1 Cor.57: for 
(καὶ γάρ) our passover (πάσχα) also bath been sacrificed (ἐτύθη) 
feven] Christ. 

3 Deisrann, Bibelstud: ταῦ, 

'echifertiguny 168. 

5 Ibid. τ7ι. pitti 

8 Cp Deissmann, Bibelstud, 120 

7 Cp Deissmann, Die NTViche Formel ‘in Christo Jesu" 
untersucht, Marburg, 1892. 
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apostle is acquainted with a conception of the ‘blood 
of Christ' wholly different from that of the physical 
blood shed at Golgotha, It is not the physical but the 
‘spiritual blood! of the exalted Christ that the believer 
drinks in the eucharist as he also partakes of the spiritual 
body of Christ. Whoso eats of that bread and drinks 
of that cup enters into a communion of body and blood 
with the spiritual Christ (1 Cor.106). It is în this 
sense also that Paul, as is shown by comparing 1 Cor. 
1016, takes the word of Jesus in 1 Cor. 1125: this cup 
{ποτήριον) is the new covenant (διαθήκη) in my blood ; 
he thinks of the spiritual blood of the exalted Saviour, in 
the same maaner as Jn. 653-56 (cp also 1Jn.17 and 
568) speaks of a drinking of the blood and an eating of 
the ‘flesh’ of Christ With Paul, therefore, ‘in the 
blood of Christ’ (ἐν τῷ αἵματι Χριστοῦ) can mean ‘in 
blood- fellowship with the exalted spiritual Christ' (cp 
also Χριστῷ συνεσταύρωμαι, Gal. 220 and other similar 
terms of expression). 

It cannot be disputed that this spiritual interpretation 
of the formula ‘in his blood” (ἐν τῷ αὐτοῦ αἵματι) in 
Rom, 325, admirably suits the entire context. Re- 
demption is continuously at work ‘in’ Christ and faith 
comes to know, by experience of the blood-fellowship 
with Christ, that Christ has been sent into the world by 
God as an enduring ἱλαστήριον. On this interpretation 
Paul would here be attesting precisely the same experi- 
ences as are recorded, the one by himself, with respect to 
the exalted Christ, in 1 Cor. 130, and the other by the 
author of 1 n. 22 în the words ‘and he' {aùròst—namely, 
the Christ who is ‘ with the Father,' the exalted spiritual 
Lord) ‘is the propitiation for our sins’ (λασμός ἐστιν 
περὶ τῶν ἁμαρτιῶν ἡμῶν). On this interpretation of 
*in his blood' the view that ἱλαστήριον here represents 
a propitiatory sacrifice becomes less probable than that 
it has the meaning —so abundantly attested for the 
imperial period —of ' propitiatory gift.” 

(4) Is ît necessary, however, to seek for any special 
meaning at all? The connection does not demand it; 
the general sense ‘means of propitiation' is quite suffi- 
cient. Thus in the end the simplest explanation gives us 
substantially the same meaning as we should have if we 
took ἱλαστήριον as accusative masculine : ‘Christ, the 
exalted spiritual Lord, in whom the believer lives, moves, 
and has its being, is, as faith in blood-communion 
with him proves him to be, given to us by God as our 
ever-present propitiator, our continual propitiation.’ 

That, accordîng to this view, the expression 'righteous- 
ness of God' (δικαιοσύνη θεοῦ) in all four places (Rom, 
321 £ 25£) denotes, not the attribute of God, but the 
quality of the justified believer in Christ, cannot be 
shown at length in this place, but ought at least to be 
indicated. 

Besides the commentaries, dictionaries, and text books of 
NT theology, see especially P. de Lagarde, Uedersic4? (1889), 

and Register u. Nachtràge (t0 the Ueber- 
9. Literature, sic4s in AZ44. d. Kgl. Ges. d. ΗΖ, zu. Gétt. 

37(1891)69; Lagarde, Thevenot's ‘Caffarre” 
inGGN, 1891, pp. 135.2.: Ὁ. Adolf Deissmann, 4/0e/studien, 1895, 
pp. τῶι Κι; EI pe 12477 (Edin. 1901); A. Ritschl, Die chrisél. 
Lehre vd, Rechtfertigung u. Versohnung, 28), 1889, pp. 168/75 
ET by Mackintosh and Macaulay, 1900: Jas. Morison, (rif 
Expos. of Rom. III. 281-303 (not seen by present writer); 
Cremer, Bibl-theol. Worterb.8), 1895, pp. 474.4 G. A. Ὁ. 

MERED (‘17)9), one of the sons of Ezrah (cp EZER, 
i.) in the genealogy of Judah (τ Ch.417, trwpaà [B], 
mapad [A]; Bapaà [IL]; 4:8t, νωρωηλ [B]. 
M@wpHA [A], Mapw [1]. On Mered's name and on 
his wives' names, see BrrHIAH, where mp (Mered) is 
traced to an original mpv (Jarmuth); for another cor- 
ruption of this word, see MAROTH. Of course the 
Iater editor and his readers explained the corrupt mm as 
‘rebellion’ {cp Josh. 2222); similarly ‘Nimrod’ was 
doubtless supposed to be derived from αὐ τι, ‘to rebel” 


1 Cp the expression πνευματικὸν πόμα (1 Cor.104), which 
also indirectly (τὸ αὐτό) relates to the participation in this cup. 

2 In Rom.58 / and Eph. 213 also the formula gives a better 
sense on the pneumatic interpretation. 
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MERIBBAAL 


(see NimroD). If, however, we think that we can 
trust the correctness of MT, and regard ‘ Mered' as a 
clan-name, we may not unplausibly explain ‘({heroic} 
resistance’ (see NAMES, $ 67); or if we view it as a 
place-name, we may compare the Ar. mzardà, which is 
connected with several places by Yakùt (44927), and 
means ‘a place devoid of vegetation. 

If ‘Mered’ is really a corruption of ‘Jarmuth,” we can well 
understand the triple account given of the so-called Mered's 
family, and that în two of the accounts the important place 
Eshtemoz, and în the third the not less well-known places 
Gedor, Soco, and Zanoah, have their connection traced to him. 

T. K, C. 


mapfelimw@ [L]; no 
Jeroham= Jerahmeel [Che.]; 


MEREMOTH (NY 
doubt of ethnic affinities 
cp JERIMOTH], 

1. B. Uriah, a priest, temp, Ezra (see Ezra î., $ 2; ii. $ τὸ 
[1] αν, Ezra 8 33 (μερειμωθ [B], papi [Avid.]})= τ Esd. 862, EV 
MarMoTH (uoppo@e [B], «μαθι [A}); in list of wall-builders (see 
NeHemAH, $ 1/1; Ezka ii, $$ 16 [1], 154), Neh. 34 (papuw@ 
IBRA]; 321 (μεραμὼθ [BXA]); signatory to the covenant (see 
Fora i., $ 7), 10 5[6] (αμεραμὼς [BI], -8 [N], μεραμωθ A], μεριμ. 


2. B. Banì, a layman, în list of those with foreign wives (see 


Ezra i., $ 5, end), Ezra1036 (εραμωθ [ΒΝ], μαρεμωθ [A)= 
1 Esd.934, EV Carabasion (χαραβασίεμων [BA], Lom.) 
3° A priest in Zerubbabel's band (sec Ezra ἢ, $ 62), Neh. 


123((BR*A om., μαριμὼθ [Nca.mg.]), This name should prob» 
αὐδὴν be read for MerAIOTK in Neh. 1215 also. 

4 In rEsd.82 Meremori, RV MEMEROTH (μαρερωθ [A], 
Β ὅσ, μαραιωθ [L]) seems to represent MERAIOTH (1. 


MERES (Ὁ), in Esth, 114 (Grmateà om.), one of 
the ‘seven princes' at the court of Ahasuerus. The 
letters of the name are also the three first letters of 
MARSENA (g.v.). See also ADMATHA. 


MERIBAH (Π3 2), Ex. 177; and ‘Waters of 
Meribah’ (2. 32), Dt. 338, etc. See MAssAH AND 
MERIBAK, $ 2, and KADESH. 


MERIBBAAL (5P2 2°), the name given to Jona- 
than's son in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.0., 8 0, ii. 8), 
x Ch. 834 {mepiBasA [Β], me@piB. A), memopiB.? 
[L]})=940 (maperBaaA [BN], mapeiBaA [N once), 
meypiBaadA* [A], Las above), In the last mentioned 
passage the name appears as Syamo, Meribaal. ΤῸ 
produce a clear etymology this was probably altered into 
Spa nm, Merib-baal—f.e., ‘Baal contends' (NAMES, 
842; cp JERUBBAAL}. This form of the name is no 
doubt possible, but scarcely probable (see MEHETAREL). 
Meribaal is more difficult to explain. Somecritics (e.g., 
St., Ki., Gray, PN 200, n. 3) explain, ‘man, or 
hero, of Baal,'—a view which may plausìbly be taken 
to be confirmed by Ishbaal and Amariah.* The fre- 
quency, however, with which corrupt forms of Jerah- 
me'el {the true name, as is elsewhere maintained, of 
Saul's clan; see SAUL, $ 1) present themselves among 
the names assigned to Saul's relatives is a cogent ground 
for supposing that ‘ Meribaal' is really a corruption of 
Jerahme'el, through the assumed intermediate form 
Mabriel. Saul's daughter is only known to tradition 
by a name which is elsewhere (MicHAL) explained as 
2 popular corruption of Jerahmeel[ith]} We can well 
understand, therefore, that both a son and a grandson 
of Saul may have been known to tradition by a similar 


name. 
Cp @4% reading in 1 Ch.9408), and note that ‘Jerahme'el” 
probably lies hidden under MaLcWisHUA (g.2.), the name given 
in MT to one of the sons of Saul, also that MEPHIBOSHETN (9.7) 
may plausibly be taken to favour the above explanation. 
T.K.C. 


1 Conflate of μεφιβααλ and μεριβ. 

2 Note the euphonic repetition of μ. 

3 μεχριβααλ may be expanded from bysap {{.8., bem). 

4 Cp ΝΟ. WZAM 6314 n. 5. Ishbaal is treated elsewhere 
(Isuzaat), As to Amariah, it ignificant that the same 
genealogy contains the name * Cushi’—7.e., ‘a native of the N 
Arabian Cush' (see CUSHI, 3). AMARIAH is no doubt one 
ofa group of distortions of Jerahmeel ending in «ἰδῇ (cp MaL- 
cuyan, RePHAIAH). This is important for the origin of the 
prophet ZEPHANIAH (9.0). 
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MERIBOTH-KADESH 


MERIBOTH-KADESH (1 ΠΣ), Ezek. 4719 
RV. See KADESH, MASSAH AND MERIBAH, $ 2. 


MERODACH (77 32), the Hebraised form of Maru 
duk or Marduk, the patron deity of Babylon (BaBy- 
LONIA, $ 26), and under the later empire, together with 
Nebo, chief deity of the Babylonians; also called BEL 
{g.v.) or BEL-MERODACH (Jer. 502, malwdax [8], 
Memdax [RAQ]).. On his famous temple E-sagila, 
see BABYLON, 8 5. 

Nebuchadrezzar was devoted to him; among his many ex- 

ressions of homage he even styles Marduk i2x derive ‘god my 
Begetter: î 
many Babylonian names ; see esp, MERODACH-BALADAN, EVIL 
MEeWoDACK, and Morvecat (cp Α΄. 7 ), 175 // 422/). Cp 
EBO. 


MERODACH-BALADAN ΠΥ͂Ρ ἘΝ; Mapo- 
Aax BaAadan [Β], m. [A]: διωλὰχ [NQO*]. mep. 
Βδλάλὰν [Q®8]; Ass. Marduk-aplu-iddinfa]; Is. 
891 Ὁ) was the second king of Babylon of this name. 
He reigned from 721-709 3.€.; he was then driven from 
Babylon, but recovered his power for a few months in 
702 B.C. He was a Chaldean and already king of ma? 
Tamdim, he Sea-land, in the reign of Tiglath-pileser III. 
The Chaldeans had been for some time encroaching upon 
Babylonia, and when Tiglath-pileser in 729 5.0, de- 
feated Merodach-baladan, he was hailed as deliverer 
from a foreign yoke. Merodach-baladan had been able 
to secure the establishment of the Chaldean usurper 
Ukin-z&r on the throne of Babylon, and on Tiglath- 
pileser's expulsion of that monarch, Merodach-baladan 
had to feel the weight of the conqueror's resentment, and 
become his vassal. Tiglat@b-pileser’'s death, and the 
ineffective rule of Shalmaneser IV., ioosened the hold 
of Assyria on the S., and when Sargon II came to the 
throne of Assyria, 721 B.C., Merodach-baladan, aided 
and abetted by the king of Elam, took the throne of 
Babylon. Sargon found his hands too full in other 
directions to interfere. The defeat of Merodach-baladan 
and his Elamite allies at Dar-ilu in 721 B.C., was with- 
cut result. Each side learnt to respect the other, and 
suspended hostilities for the time. Sargon beld N. 
Babylonia with Assyria; Merodach-baladan had S, 
Babylon and Chaldea. 

Merodach-baladan's policy was one of severe oppres- 
βίου.  Owing his power to his own Chaldean subjects, 
to Elamite auxiliaries and Aramaic nomads, he had to 
provide for them. The nobles of Babylonia were sent 
as captives to the S., while the marauders were enriched 
with their lands and possessions. Hence, when after 
twelve years of incessant war on every side, save that of 
Babylonia, Sargon directed his victorious armies to the 
expulsion of Merodach-baladan, he, like Tiglath-pileser, 
was hailed as a deliverer. Sargon states that in his 
twelfth year he drove Merodach-baladan out of Babylon, 
and he reigned as legitimate king there himself for the 
last seven years of his life. Sargon is therefore the 
Arkeanus of the Ptolemaic Canon, 

Merodach-baladan had attempted to stay Sargon's 
advance by an appeal to Kudur-nabundi of Elam ; but 
that monarch had already felt the weight of Sargon's 
hand and would not assist. One army broke up the 
Aramaic confederacy on the E.; another marched S. on 
Babylon. It was in 709 B.c. that Sargon entered the 
city unopposed, and taking the hands of Bel became 
king de jure, Merodach-baladan had retreated nearer 
home to Ikbi-Bel in 5. Babylonia. Thence he retreated 
again to his ancestral home of Bit Vakin. Sargon fol- 
lowed, and routing an auxiliary force of the 5. Baby. 
lonian nomads, would have laid siege t0 Merodach- 
baladan in his stronghold, That monarch deserted his 
city and escaped to Elam for the time.  Dùr-Yakîn sur- 
rendered, and Sargon was lord of all the 5. of Babylonia. 

Sargon reinstated the Babylonian exiles, restored 


their possessions, re-established the worship of the i 


Babylonian divinities, and Babylon had peace and pro- 
sperity for five years.  Sargon apparently fell by the 
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Merodach (Marduk) enters into the composition of | 


MEROM, WATERS OF 


hand of an assassin. 
Winekler's Sargor. 

Sargon had probably left Babylon to put down the 
troubles in Armenia and the N. frontier states of 
Assyria, caused by the pressure of the Gimirri on the N., 
when he met his death, How long he was absent we 
do not know; but Merodach-baladan must have reached 
home and thence intrigued for the throne of Babylon. 
Sennacherib states that in his first year he drove 
Merodach-baladan out of Babylonia and set Bèl-ibni on 
the throne. Polyhistor assigns Meredach-baladan a 
reign of six months before Elibus or Belibus—î.e,, BEl- 
ibni. After his second expulsion, Merodach-baladan 
continued to be a menace to Assyria. Evidently his 
adherents in Babylonia were powerful, for Sennacherib 
treated the country as hostile, and inflicted on Babylon 
itself a terrible vengeance, He reduced it to impotence, 
and in the repeated campaigns which be and his 
lieutenants waged, reduced ali the S. to ruins. How 
Merodach-baladan ended his days we do not know 
exactly; but his sons continued the struggle on to the 
days of Afur-bani-pal. 

Merodach-baladan appears in e K. 2012 and Is. 39r 
as king of Babylon in the time of Hezekiah. It is open 
to doubt whether his ambassadors really came to 
Hezekiah (see Che, /n/r, /s. 227; Meinhold, Die /es.- 
erziklungen, 19 f.) ; if so the occasion was perhaps one 
of Merodach-baladan's intrigues after his expulsion from 
Babylon. In the present Hebrew text he is called ‘son 
of Baladan’ (see 5230 7᾽, 44 /oc.); he himself claims 
(ΚΑ 517) to be of the ancient dynasty of Erba-Marduk. 
‘The earlier Merodach-baladan I. of Babylon was son of 
Melisihu, and of the Kassite dynasty, about 1167- 
1154 B.C. c.H. W.J. 


MEROM, WATERS OF (ΟἿ 2; MAPPWN, ME, 
[ΒΑΕ], meppwm [L]), the scene of the great fight 
between the allied northern kings and Israel (Josh. 
11574). Many since Reland have identified the waters 
of Merom with the mod. 2afre? e/-Hyle, Enown also 
as Σεμεχωνιτιεὶ [or Zeuax, Jos, Art. v.B1, B/. iii. 107), 
and as ἡ Σεμεχωνιτῶν λίμνῃ (7 iv.11). This identi- 
fication rests on the precarious assumption that the 
name Semachonitis, like Merom, is derived from a root 
‘to be high' (Ar. samaza), but also finds support in the 
statement of Josephus (Ax4., 2.6.) that Hazor lay over 
against it. Against this, it should be noticed that Ὁ", 
ὁ sea," not Ὦ, ‘waters," would be the natural designa- 
tion for a lake ;* and that the presumed situation does 
not quite accord with the geographical evidence in 118.3 
The last objection applies equally to two more recent 
identifications. (1} A/drzz er-Rds (Bubl, Pal 234) or 
Maron (Rob.), situated WSW. of Kadesh; cp Josephus 
{ Ant. v. 118), who places the scene of the fight at βηρωδη 
{= Meron Ὁ), not far from Kedesh, (2) δέόγδη, WNW. 
of Safed, celebrated as the burial place of Hillel and 
Shammai (cp Rel. 817). 

Meran is no doubt the μήρω or ἀμηρωθ of Jos. (8711. 206, Vit. 
37), and possibly the mdrazza of the name-lists of Rameses II, 
and Thotmes II. (cp WMM As. x. Exz. 220); in the list of 
Thotmes, however, Marama appears to be the name of a district 
(cp RPC, 544; see below). ‘There may very well have been 
several places of this name; the Oromrastica mention a μερρᾶν, 


meerrom, τῷ m. from Scbaste near Dothan, which they errone- 
ously identify with our Merom (OS 278 99, 138 16). 


It has been shown elsewhere (see JABIN, JOSHUA, $ 8, 


1 For ἀμί cp ovAafa, Ant. xv. 103 (sce Neub. Géog. Talwr. 
24/5 27.7.0), also the δ:π of Gen. 1023 (but see GroGraruY, 
$ 20). No perfectly satisfactory suggestion has yet been made as 
to the origin of 5330 (also «amp), the Talm. name of this lake; 
Neub. explains ‘reedy.’ The name of the Wady Sez:a4 on the 
E. of the lake favours the correctness of the spelling of Josephus, 
and the name Semachon may really be ancient, especially 
ἐρεῖς is right in identifying it with the Sambuna of Am. Tab. 

120 3). 

2 Cp ‘waters of Megiddo' (i.e., the brook KisHox), ‘waters 
of Jericho (Josh. 16.1), ‘waters of Meribah,' and ste ΝΈΡΗ- 
TOAH, Nimrim. According to Wi., the ‘salt sea’ of Gen.143 
means Lake Hule; see, however, SALT SEA. 

3 Cp Di. and We.; Bu. Xi Sa. 66, n. 2; Buhl, PaZ 113; 
Baed.(%) 257; Smend in Riehm, /7/778, s.2., and Benz. Z£A 22. 
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For this sketch of his history cp 


MERONOTHITE 


JupGEs, 8 7) that underlying our narrative is the account 
of a fight in which Zebulun and Naphtali gave a decisive 
defeat to the allied Canaanite kings. The chief of these 
were probably Jabin, king of Hazor, and Jobab, king of 
Meron or Meran (Madon seems to be incorrect). ‘The 
victorious tribes pursued the Canaanites to Great Zidon 
{on the left) and the valley of Mizpah (on the right), 
which makes it highly probable that the scene of the 
fight must be placed farther N. (cp Bu. Zc.). 

One solution of the problem would be thistto take 
Merom as the name, not of a place but, of the district 
in which the two tribes dwelt. Jerome points to this 
view by his rendering of Judg. 518, Zedulun vero ef 
Nephtali obtulerunt animas suas în regione Merome, 
and a tempting correction of Dt.3323 (due to Clericus ; 
see Schenkel, BZ, s.w. ‘ Merom') would give welcome 
support! to the proposed theory, which is virtually that 
of Kneucker in 22. In this case ‘waters of Merom” 
may be the designation of some stream which watered 
it. The district iniended (which would lie N. of Lake 
Huùle) may perhaps be the second or more southerly 
state of ZoBAH (g.v.).2 [It is possible that the problem 
of the ‘Waters of Merom’ may be treated most satis- 
factorily as a part of a larger problem, viz., where was 
the scene of the war with Jabin? There may have been 
an early misunderstanding. See SHIMRON.] 

SAC 


MERONOTHITE (92), the designation of Jeh- 
deiah (1 Ch.2730 0 εκ mepa@wn [BL], 0 εκ 
Mapagan [A], cp Pesh.) and Jadon (Neh.37; BA 
om., 0 λληρωνάθδιος [L]); Jadon is associated 
with men of Gibeon and Mizpah, near which places 
Meronoth (?) must have been. 


MEROZ (ἡ; mupwz [Β], mazwp [A, see 
Moore]. mapwp [L]), a locality mentioned in the 
Song of Deborah, as cursed by the ‘angel of Yahwè* 
(i.e, probably the ‘captain of Yahwè's host," Josh. 
513-135; see ANGEL, $ 2) because they ‘came not to the 
help of Vahwè, as valiant men' (Judg. 523). The 
description of the discomfiture of the Canaanites by 
Israel precedes ; the blessing upon Jael follows. Jael 
is not an Israelite; Meroz, therefore, need not be an 
Israelitish locality. Jael, too, comes from the far S. of 
Palestine ; Meroz, therefore, probably is a part of the 
same region. It is evidently a well-known locality, 
and since no ‘ Meroz’ is known,* nor is there a Hebrew 
root τὴν, ‘to take refuge, the form needs emendation in 
the light of the considerations just mentioned, There- 
fore, though ' Meron' could easily have become ‘ Meroz,* 
neither Shimron-meron (Josh. 1220) nor Meron {Meiròn) 
near Safed (Talm.) can be referred to. The form in 
€440, however (Moore), yietds up its secret at once. 
*Mazor' comes from Missur (map) —se., the N. 
Arabian Musur or Musri, where in fact the Heberites, 
like all the Kenites, had dwelt. 

Israel and Musur were linked by the closest ties; such at any 
rate must have been the belief of the author or reviser of the 
song. ΚΑΌΕΒΗ (g.v.) was in Musur; Hobab the Kenite, Moses” 
father-in-law, himself a worshipper of Yahwè, dwelt in Musur. 
The Kenites were represented certaînly by Jael, not impossibiy 
too by Barak (a corruption of Heber?), yet the Musrites_the 
other Musrites (see HoBAD), we may say—sent no contingent to 
the army of Yahwè. 

Though Winckler îs not responsible for the above, it is plain 
that it fits admirably into his theory of the importance of 
Musri in the Hebrew tradition. See Mizrain, $ οὐ. 

TRO 


1 On Judg. 5 18 Vg. see Moore's remarks /xdges, 157, and cp 
Marq. Fund. 6, where mi is explained as ‘mountain coun- 
try” (Ass. Zad; see FIELD, 1). 

2 Possibly our Merom is to be read în 1 Ch.188 where ΠΡ, 
‘from Can” (certainly wrong) shoutd possibly be emended into 
1iv39, ‘from Meron (Merom)' For analogies cp the form 


βηρωθῃ given by Jos. Att v.118 (see above), also ἀμηρωθ (18) 
for mod, m279x. See BEROTHAI, BETAH, CHUN. 

5 The combination of ‘Meroz’ with Murassas, E. of Jezreel, 
NW. of Beisan (Guerin; cp Buhl, 217) is therefore 100 hazardous. 
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MESHA 


MERRAN (meppan [ΒΑΟΓ]}, Bar. 323 ΕΝ, AV 
MERAN (g.7.). 


MERUTH, ἘΝ EMMERUTH (emmupoyo [A]). 
τ Esa. 524= Ezra237, IMMER 2. 


MESALOTH (meccaAw0 [A]), x Macc. 92 ἘΝ, 
AV MASALOTH, See ARBELA, 


MESECH (9). Ps. 1205 (text doubtful) AV, ΕΝ 
MESHECH. See TuBAL AND MESHECH. 


MESHA (N29: maccH [1]. -He [A]. manAccH 
[E]). Gen. 1030 gives the limits of the territory of the 
descendants of Joktan—from Mesha towards S&phàr, 
the mountain of the East." The former limit, Mesha, 
has been sought in the Greek Jfeseze (Ges. Thes. and 
often), the territory about the mouth of the Euphrates 
and Tigris; but there is no evidence that this name 
was applied to that territory in Assyrian times, and the 
alluvial changes that have taken place there make 
inferences from a later age particularly untrustworthy 
{see Del. Per. 173-182); Delitzsch (Zar. 242/) sup- 
poses that both Mesene and Mesha are derived from 
MaSu—the Syro-Arabian desert, particularly in its NE. 
portion—and that this is referred to in Gen. 1030. 
However, the lack of any representation of the N, the 
difference in the first vowel, and the very large extent 
and indefiniteness of MaSu (hardly suitable for a bound- 
ary mark) make the identification uncertain. 

Dillmann, therefore, proposes to change the points 
of ren, and read xy» (cp (5), which is the name of a 
branch of the Ishmaelites (see ISHMAEL., $ 4 [6]. ΤΗΣ 
theory is certainly plausible. Massa would then mark 
tie northern limit of the Joktanite tribes. F. BL 


MESHA (NUPD, 88 5. 39; abbrev. from MISHAEL; 
ἃ fem. name ΚΦ is found in Palm. [see Z2/G 25 534, n.8, and 
VO7433]; cp aura; pera (BL), poro [A] fa ὁ Ὁ [Pesh.}), 


a namein a genealogy of BENJAMIN [g.2., 89, 2A], 1 Ch.8g.t 
See /OR 11 108, 8 6; sec also $ 3. 


MESHA (5; mowca [BAL]), 1. king of Moab 
(2 K.34), a ‘sheepmaster,' who was tributary to Ahab, 
and paid the king of Israel an annual tax consisting of the 
wool of 100,000 lambs and 100,000 rams. The word 
rendered ‘sheepmaster' (171) is peculiar, and might be 
better represented by ‘xaZa4-owner'—the term ra£24, 
as Arab. shows, denoting a particular kind of sheep, 
small and stunted in growth, but prized on account 
of their wool (see SHEEP). 

‘What we know respecting Mesha centres round two 
events : (i.) his revolt from Israel; and (ii.) the war 
undertaken by Jehoram, Ahab's son, who came to the 
throne after the two-years' reign of his brother Ahaziah 
(2 K. 1131), to re-subjugate Moab. 

i. Mesha's revolti.—The biblical notice of the revolt 
from Israel is limited to the brief statement in 2 K. li 

13 (substantially=35). In 1868, however, 

1 greche"? the Rev. F. Klein, a missionary of the 

Church Missionary Society, stationed at 
Jerusalem, in the course of an expedition on the E. side 
of the Dead Sea, was shown at Dhiban, 4 m. N. of the 
Arnon, the site of the ancient DIBON (g.v.), a slab of 
black basalt, about 33 ft. high by 2 ft. wide, bearing an 
inscription, which proved ultimately to contain Mesha's 
own account of the circumstances of the revolt. Μ, 
Clermont-Gannean, at that time an a/facké of the French 
Consulate in Jerusalem, had, however, known independ- 
ently for some time past of the existence of such a stone, 
and exerted himself now to secure it. Through, as it 
seems, some imprudent eagerness manifested by him, 
the suspicions and cupidity of the native Arabs were 
aroused; they imagined that they were about to be 
deprived of some valuable talisman ; they consequently 
seized the stone, and partially destroyed it. Fortunately, 
a squeeze of the inseription had been obtained previously 
for M. Clermont-Ganneau, though not without much 
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difficulty and danger, by a youpg Arab named Ya'kib 
Carnvacca ; many of the fragments also were afterwards 
recovered, and as far as possible pieced together, by the 
same accomplished palsographer ;! accordingly, al 
though parts here and there are uncertain or missing, the 
inscription is in the main quite intelligible and clear. ‘The 
stone, with the missing parts supplied in plaster of Paris 
from the squeeze, together with the squeeze itself, is pre- 
served in the Museum of the Louvre (see the reproduction 
after col. 3042); there is also a facsimile in the British 
Museum. The characters are of the same type as those 
2. The i of the old Pheenician alphabet, and of the 
sori on Siloam inscription. A transliteration will 
PHoD. Le found facing the illustration, below. 

“The horizontal line above a letter indicates that it is doubtful. 
The points between the words, and the perpendicular lines atthe 
ends of sentences, are marked on thestone. In cases of doubt, the 
readings adopted are usually those of Lidzbarski (£J4emeris fi 
Sent. Epigraprik, 11 7. {1900]). There can be little question that 
in Smend and Socin's edition (Die /nschvift des Kinigs Mesa, 
etc., 1886) letters are given (esp. at the endsof lines) which are not 
really to be seen on either the stone or the squeeze. Smend and 
Socin's new readings were examined with great care by Clermont. 
Ganneav (La stàle de Misa, examen critigue du texte, in the 
JAs., Jan. 1887, pp. 72-112), and Renan (/owra. des Savans, 1887, 
Ῥρ. 158-164); and the text published in Dr. 7.85 [1890], p. Ixxxvi, 
Incorporated the results of their criticism. The uncertain places 
were again re-examined by K. G. A. Nordiander in 1896 (Die 
Inschr. des Kbnigs Mesa von Mead), and most recently, as stated 
above, by the skilled epigraphist Lidzbarski, whose final readings, 
however, vary from those adopted in 785 only in minutie. "A 
statement of the reasons for the readings adopted here has not 
seemed to be necessary, except in one or two instinces. 

The language in which the inseription is written differs 
only dialectically from the Hebrew of the OT. Here 
is a translation of the inscription :— 

(1131 am Mesha”, son of Chemosh(kîn 9,3 king of Moab, the 
Daibonite. (2) My father reigned over Moab for thirty years, and 

I reigned (after my father, And 1 made 
3. Translation. this high place for Chémosh in KR{H]H,fa 

[high place of sal)ivation, (4) because he had 
saved me from all the assailants (7),8 and because he had let me 
see (my desire) upon all them that hated me. 

Omri, (5) king of Israel, aficted? Moab for many days, because 
Chemosh was angry with his land. (And his son succeeded 


1 An independent copy of 2, 13-20 had also been made for 
M. Clermont-Ganneau, before the stone was destroyed, by another 
Arab, Selîm el Kiri: see the Zrazz. criz. 84. Squeezes of differ 
ent fragments were also obtained by Capt. (how Sir C.) Warren, 

2 Numbers în parenthesis indicate lines of the inscription. 

8 5. and S., Nordl., bpygo, ‘Chemosh-melek'; CI.-G., ὭΦΌΣ 
‘Chemosh-gad,' with the suggestion that pertiape πον, ‘Che- 
moshshillek' (cp Pheen. Eslmun-shillek, Ba'alshillek) should be 
read. Lidzb., after a careful measurement, declares that there 
îs net room for more than two letters after wpp : from such 
traces as are visible on the squeeze, he thinks the first most 
probably 5, the second may be 3, p, 1, or 5. Without definitely 
deciding, he suggests [9623 as possible : cp Tan, #13, 

4 The vocalisation of names given in capitals is uncertain. On 
the [H] in Z 3, see Rev. δέν, ἢ 371 [1901]. KRHH was most 
probably a part of Dibon (N6.), perhaps a suburb (Halévy, #4. 
300); though Lagrange (Rer. 878 10527/ {τρο1}} identifies 
with Kir-hareseth, rendering ‘for Chemosh [the god]in KRHH.' 


5 After x there is, according to Lidzb., only 4 (3) to be seen, 


which, however, might easily be the remains of ἐν) (o). After 
5, Lidzb, thought that he could discern three parallel strokes, 
like those of È (0), and afterwards some marks which might be 
remainsofa > : he accordingly suggests Jpy3. After this, nothing 
is visible ; but there is room for one, or even two letters: the + 
therefore, is quite possible. S, and S., and Nordl., read 5.p7pa, 
which, with the foll. γε, Nordl. renders ‘for many deliverances* 
(the duplication as 2 K.336, etc.). [nbla, the suggestion of 
Néld., adopted by Wright and others, as ἴτ does not seem to be 
impossible, and (unlike Lidzb.'s qpi9, ‘ with a libation of deliver. 
ance '?) yields a good sense, has been retained here. 

5 Sand S., potpa; CL-G. and Nordl., pobem with which 
Lidzb. agrees, remarking that there 18 no trace of the shaft of 


the Νὴ (after the n What pbw may mean, is, however, far 


from apparent. In Heb. Sem (not used in Kal) means ἐσ cast 
or flîng : in Arabic salata (i) is f0 insert, put in, mabe to enter 
(οὗ a way): possibly in Moabitish the verb may have acquired 
the meaning of fo ἐρεῤεί, assarl. Stili, what we should expect is 
some term denoting a class (such as ‘the raiders,’ ‘the shooters'), 
not one that would be more naturaliy qualified by ‘my. 

7 See Deut. 2224, and cp Ges.-Kautzsch, 1116, x. Or, if it 
might be supposed that the engraver had accidently omitted by 
after Sp, ‘Omri reigred over Israel, and afflicted,* etc. 
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him; and he also said, I will afflict Moab. In my days said he 
{thus;] ©but Ε saw (my desire) upon him, and upon his house, 
and Israel perished with an everlasting destruction. 

Omri took possession of the [la]nd (8) of Méhedeba,ì and it (1.4, 
Israel) dwelt therein, during his days, and half his son's days, 
forty years; but Chemosh [resto}red (it in my days. 

And I built Ba'al-Me'on, and 1 made în it the reservoir (); 
and I built} (10) Kiryathén. i 

And the men ot Gud had dwelt în the land of ‘Ataroth from of 
οἷά ; and the king of Israel (11) had built for himself ‘Ataroth. And 
I fought against the city, and took it. And I slewall the people 
[from] 12)the city, a gazingstock unto Chemosh, and unto Moab. 
And i brought back (05, took captive) thence the altar-hearth of 
Dawdoh (?), and I dragged (13}it before Chemosh in Keriyyoth. 
And 1 settled therein the men of SRN,? and the men of 
(14) MHRT, 

And Chemosh said unto me, Go, take Nebo against Israel. 
And I (18) went by night, and fought against it from the break of 
dawn until noon. And I took (16}1:, and slew the whole of it, 
7900 men and male strangers,$ and women and [female strangerls, 
1) ληὰ female slaves :4 for 1 had devoted it to ‘Ashtor-Chèm6sh. 
And I took thence the [ves]sels (18)of Yahwè, and I dragged them 
before Chemosh. 

And the king of Israel had built (19}Yahas, and abode in it, 
while he fought against me. But Chemosh drave him out from 
before me ; and (2)! took of Moab 200 men, even all its chiefs ; 
and 1 led them up against Yahas, and took it (20τὸ add it unto 
Daibon. I built KRHH,?the wallof Ye'arin (or, of the Woods), 
and the wall of (28) the Mound.5 And 1 built its gates, and 1 
built its towers. And 23}I built the king's palace, and I made 
the two reser[voirs (?) for wa]ter in the midst of (28)the city, And 
there was no cistern in the midst of the city, in KRHH.® And 
I said to all the people, Make ()you every man a cistern în his 
house, And I cut out the cutting for KRHH? with (the help 
of) prisoner[s (26)0f] Israel. 

1 built "Aro"er, and I made the highway by the Arnon. (21}1 
built Beth-Bamoth, for it was pulled down. 1 built Beser, for 
ruins {28)[had it become, And the chie)fs6 of Daibon were fifty, 
for all Daibon was obedient (to me). And I reigned (29)[over] an 
hundred [chiefs] in the cities which I added to the land, And I 
built (80) [Meh]dè{b]a,} and Beth.Diblathén, and Beth-Ba'al- 
Mie'on; and 1 took thither the nagad?-keepers, (81). ....... 
sheep of the land. 

And as for Horonén, there dwelt therein . . . . (32)... And 
Chemosh said unto me, Go down, fight against Horonén. And 
T went down. (338... . [and] Chemosh [restolred ît in my 
days. And... + (36)9, AndI,.., 

The inscription is of interest, philologically as well as 
historically, though only a few of its more salient features 
can be noticed here, In syntax, form 
4 Language. cf sentence, and general mode of ex- 
pression, it resembles closely the earlier historical nar- 
ratives of the OT. ‘The vocabulary, with two or three 
exceptions, is identical with that of Hebrew. In some 
respects, the language of the inscription even shares 
with Hebrew distinctive features, such as are not known 
in the other Semitic languages. 

Thus, the 2uazw conser, with the imperf.,, pom “to save,’ mpy 
‘to make,' pi ‘also,’ ἢ ngn, gv ‘to take în possession 39% 
57, Dîns Dana ‘to ban, way, 20p3, and esp, πῶῦν. [1 shares 
e, as the pron. of the ist pers. sing., with Heb. and Phcen,, 
as against Aram., Arab., and Eth. (in allof which the form is 
without the >. 


1 The Médibah of Nu, 21 30, Josh. 18926, 15.152. 

2 The vocalisation of names given in capitals is uncertaîn. 

3 Le., resident aliens (the Heb. τι). Or (pronouncing nù1 
193), upon the suggestion that 3, which in Heb. denotes the 
yeung of a lion, in Moab, denoted young people, ‘ads . . . and 
{lassles' (so 5. and S., CI.-G., Lidzb,). 

4 See Judg. 530." 

5 In Heb, the word (493) is used of a /ortifed 4i/l or mound: 
cp (in Samaria) 2 K.524, and (in Jerusalem) Is. 88 14, 2 Ch. 273 
88 τὰ, Neh.326/ See OrmeL. 

6 That is to say, ein) mm]; so Derenbonrg (1870), 5. and S., 
and most. Halévy, however, in his study of the inscription 
(Rev. Ser. 1900, pp. 236-8, 289 27.) suggests plausibly (p. 292) 
wIx9] for giml—re., ‘I built Beser, for ruins had it become, 
wetk the helt c) [cp È 25) fifty zen of Daibon, ete. τὺ i 

7 The reading is possible, though not certain.  Lidzbarski 
prefers ΞΡ, after which Halévy supplies (Zc.) [nm “pan "2 
Jolie, ‘the choicelst of the oxen, and the best 6f the] 
sheep”; but there does not seem to be room for more than nine 
letters, and the meaning given to nvyapro (‘le plus exquis') is 
questionable, having no support from Heb. usage. 

8 Halévy conjectures ΠΞῚ je opa emn 8 Ὁμ1}---δνδι, ‘and 
fought against the city for many days.” 

8 The first two words here are ohscure. Halévy proposes, 
‘And beside ît there was set’ (Db 1T° 5), supposing the 
sequel to relate to a guard of twenty men : but the sing. followed 
by oe jley is difficult. The gap is, in fact, too large to be 
filled up with any confidence. 
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TRANSLATION OF INSCRIPTION 


I am Mesha', son of Chemosh[kan Ὁ], king of Moab, the Daibonite. I 
My father reigned over Moab for thirty years, and I reigned 2 
after my father. AndI made this high place for Chém6sh in KR{H]H, a [high place of saljvation, 3 
because he had saved me from all the assailants (?), and because he had let me see (my desire) upon all them 4 
that hated me. Omri, 
king of Israel, afflicted Moab for many days, because Chemosh was angry with his land. 5 
And his son succeeded him ; and he also said I will afflict Moab. In my days said he [thus ;] 6 
but I saw (my desire) upon him, and upon his house, and Israel perished with an everlasting destruction. 7 
Omri took possession of the {la]nd 
of Méhedeba, and it (i.e., Israel) dwelt therein, during his days, and half his son's days, forty years; but 8 
Chemosh [resto]red 
it in my days. And I built Ba'al-Me'on, and 1 made in it the reservoir (Ὁ); and I buil(t] 9 
Kiryathen. And the men of Gad had dwelt in the land of ‘Ataroth from of old ; and the king of Israel xo 
had built for himself ‘Ataroth. And I fought against the city, and took it. And I slew all the people [from] rr 
the city, a gazingstock unto Chemosh, and unto Moab. And I brought back (or, took captive) thence the 12 
altar-hearth of Dawdoh (?), and I dragged 
it before Chemosh in Keriyyoth. And I settled therein the men of SRN, and the men of 13 
MHIRT. And Chemosh said unto me, Go, take Nebo against Israel. And I 14 
went by night, and fought against it from the break of dawn until noon. And I took τς 
it, and slew the whole of it, 7000 men and male strangers, and women and [female stranger}, 16 
and female slaves : for I had devoted it to ‘Ashtor-Chémosh. And I took thence the [ves]sels 17 
of Yahwè, and I dragged them before Chemosh. And the king of Israel had built 18 
Yahas, and abode in it, while he fought against me. But Chemosh drave him out from before me; and 19 
I took of Moab 200 men, even all its chiefs ; and I led them up against Yahas, and took it 20 
to add it unto Daibon. Σ built KRHH, the wall of Ye'arin (or, of the Woods}, and the wall of 21 
the Mound. And I built its gates, and I built its towers. And 22 
I built the king's palace, and 1 made the two reser[voirs (9) for walter in the midst of 23 
the city. And there was no cistern in the midst of the city, in KRHH, And I said to all the people, Make 24 
you every man a cistern in his house. And I cut out the cutting for KRHH, with (the help of) prisoner[s 25 
of] Israel. 1 built ‘Aro'er, and I made the highway by the Arnon. 26 
I built Beth-Bamoth, far it was pulled down. I built Beser, for ruins 27 
[had it become. And the chie]fs of Daibon were fifty, for all Daibon was obedient (to me}. And I reigned 28 
[over] an hundred [chiefs] in the cities which I added to the land. And I built 29 
[Mehè]d[b]a, and Beth-Diblathén, and Beth-Ba'al-Me'on ; and 1 took thither the naZ24-keepers, 30 
ΝΞ ΞΕ sheep of the land. And as for Ἠογοπᾶπ, there dwelt therein . . . ... 31 
+ + + + And Chemosh said unto me, Go down, fight against Horonén. ΑΠΑ͂Ι went down. ... 32 
ΝΕ [and] Chemosh (resto]red it in my days. And. ......... 33 
ἐνννν And I 34 
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The most noticeable differences, as compared with Heb., are 
the n of the fem. sing., and the } of the dual (note, however, 114 
Δ. 15), and plural (the n, and the } of the plur., occurring only 
sporadically in the OT), net non (not nera) 4 3, the conjug. 
annbn (the Arab. 8), vp ‘city,’ irta ‘to take' a city (Heb. 235), 
and some words which, though they occur in the OT, are not 
the usual prose termst—viz., n5n £ 6 ‘to succeed '(cp Is. 99, and 
Ar. Galafa), jp l 15 of the ‘reale’ of dawn (15, ὅ88, bui in 
prose πῦρ, Gen. 191getc.), [138 (exceptional in Heb., as Jer.486 
44 20) and NÒ21 (= Heb. ΠΣ) ὁ τό, nin) ὦ 17(Fudg. 530). 

Some of the more interesting parallels to the OT in 
matter or expression may be briefly noted, 

Δ 3 the apior ‘high-place” (cp Is. 152 1612 in Moab itself, 
as well as often besides) ; ὦ 13 etc., Chemzosk, the national god of 
Moab (Nu. 21 29 Jer. 4846 etc.); Z. 4, 7, ἐσ /00£ upon an enemy 
(viz., with satisfaction at his fall), Ps. 59 11 [ro] 1187; ἃ 5 afficted, 
Ex. 111 etc. } Chemosh was angry wit4 Ais land, cp 2 K.17 18 
Ps.603(x]; ὦ τὸ the Gadites in Ataroth (11 m. N. of the Arnon) 
*from of old,'cp Nu, 32334(Gap, 8 8); ὦ 122 gazingstock unto 
Chemosh, Nah.36 Ἐμεῖς 2817; altaricartà, Ezek. 4815; 
Ζ 13 before Chemosk (in triumph), cp de/ore Vahzuè, 15.1533 
28.219; 4 14 32, and Chemosk said, etc., cp Josh. 81 Judg. 79 
15.234 45. 3411 Δ 17 promo 20 dex or devote, as 18.153 and 
often ; Δ 19 to drive out before, exactly as Dt. 33.27 Josh. 24.18; 
4.28 nyown(iit. odedience), the construction exactly as Is. 11 14. 

he” docalities named in the inscription are nearly all men- 
tioned in the passages of the OT which describe the territory 
of Reuben or Gad (Nu. 3234-38 Josh. 18 15-28), or allude to the 
country held by Moab (esp. 1s.15 Jer. 48): the only places 
not mentioned in the OT are mm), je, mm, and pap, 
For firther particulars, see the writings cited below, $ 7, esp. 
the monographs of Néldeke and Nordiander; also Dr. 785, 
pp. laxzix-xciv, and, the textual details in W. H. Bennett art. 
Moab' in Hastings DA. 

We may proceed now to notice the chief features of 
historical interest presented by the inseription, Accord- 

τ ing to Nu. 2113 Josh. 13 15-28, the Arnon 
5. Hietorical formed the dividing-line between Israel 
questions. and Moab on the E. of Jordan, the 
territory N. of it being assigned formally to the tribes 
of Reuben and Gad; but these tribes were never able 
to hold it permanently against the encroachments of 
the Moabites. David had reduced the Moabites to the 
condition of tributaries; but it may be inferred from 
Mesha's inscription that this relation had not been 
maintained. Omri, however, the capable founder of 
the fourth Israelite dynasty, determined to re-assert the 
Israelite claim, and gained possession of at least the 
district around Medeba (12 m. E. of the N. end of the 
Dead Sen —on the N. border of Reuben, acc. to Jos. 
180 16) which was retained by Israel for forty years till 
the middle of Ahab's reign, when Mesha revolted. 

According to 2 K.1135, the revolt took place after Ahab"s 
death (853-2 B.c.); but 2 8. of the inscription names expressly 
‘the middle of the reign of Omri's son—i.e., of Ahab, ΤῊΣ state- 
ment occasions, however, a difficulty: for according to 1K. 
16 23 29, Omri reigned twelve years and Ahab twenty.two years ; 
whereas forty years reckoned back from Ahab's eleventh year to 
Omri's conquest of Moab would imply that Omri's reign embraced 
at least twenty-nine years, instead of twelve. Nordiander, how- 
ever (p. 70), and Winckler (40/2 406, in an art. on {ie Zestar 
gaben Mesa's), read ‘his sons” days" (133, like πῶ, in the same 
line), in which case the 22 years of Ahab woull be increased by 
the 2 of Ahaziah (1 K. 22 51) and the 12 of Jehoram (2 Κ. 8 τῇ. 
This, if ît does not wholly remove the difficulty, at least diminishes 
it: if the ‘half' of these three reigns be not taken too strictly, 
but allowed to mean (say) zo-z1 years, it wilì bring the revolt 
very near the end of Ahab's reign, and with the addition of 
Omri's 12 years, will yield a period which might not unfairly be 
described roundly as ‘forty ' years. In any case, the use of the 
term ‘half’ shows that the înscription was not set up until after 
the completion of the other ‘half of the period referred to; in 
all probability, not until after the fall of the dynasty of Omri, 
which, not less than Mesha's own successes, may well be alluded 
to in the ‘destruction’ of £ 7. (The rendering of ὦ. 8 suggested 
above, col. 792 n., is ingenious, but scarcely probable.) 

How complete was the state of subjection to which 
Moab had been reduced is shown by the enormous tribute 
of wool paid annually (notice the frequentative tense 
sw) to Israel (2 K. 84). The inscription names the 
principal cities which had been occupied by the Israelites, 


1 Vocalised by Néldeke (p. 33) -#2/ but to be read as «dr 
(Kiryathin, etc.), if the view be correct (Ges.-Kau., $ 88 c with 
the ref.) that these forms are not properly duals, but ποιῶν 
endings : see, however, Kénig, ii. 1.437. 
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but were now recovered for Moab; and states further 
how Mesha was careful to rebuild and fortify them, and 
to provide them with cisterns and other requisites for 
resisting a siege. So far as is known, all the cities 
mentioned (except, as it seems, Horonaim) lay within 
the disputed territory N. of the Arnon. ‘The evident 
satisfaction with which Mesha records the triumphs of 
Chemosh over Yahwè (4 12, 17-18) is a characteristie 
trait in the religious feeling of the times. 
Jehovam's war.—The attempt made by Jehoram to 
subjugate Moab, and recover the lost territory, forms the 
subject of 2 K.36-27: Mesha is not, in- 
deed, mentioned here by name ; but the 
connection leaves no doubt that he is the 
* king of Moab’ intended. Jehoram, Jehoshaphat, and 
the ‘king' of Edom, uniting their forces, marched round 
the S. end of the Dead Sea—for the cities N. of the 
Arnon, which, as we have learnt from the inscription, 
had been fortified by Mesha, would be an obstacle to 
invasion from that direction—and so entered the 
territory of Moab. The invading army suffered from 
want of water: at Jehoshaphat's suggestion (cp 1 K. 
227), the prophet Elisha (who happened to be present) 
is consulted: he bids them dig trenches in the sandy 
soil, which are speedily filled with the needed water. 
The Moabites, seeing the rays of the rising sun refleeted 
in the pools, imagined that the invaders had quarrelled 
and massacred one another ; eager to spoil what they 
suppose to be the abandoned camp, they rush forward, 
but are repelled and put to flight with great loss. After 
this, the combined armies advance into the land un- 
opposed, and make havoc of it in every direction. 
Mesha, reduced to desperation, by his vain endeavours 
to escape out of Kir-harcseth, offers his eldest son ‘that 
should have reigned in his stead' as a burnt-offering, to 
propitiate the anger of his god: there came in conse- 
quence ‘great wrath' upon Israel, and the Israelites, 
without pursuing their successes further, at once evacu- 
ated the country. Mesha, though his land and people 
had suffered greatly, was thus left in possession of his 
independence. (See, further, on some details of this 
narrative, ELISHA, $ 5, JeHORAM, $ 3 £, KIR-HARE- 
SETH, also SALT [VALLEY 0F}.) 
Among the abundant literature dealing with the Moabite stone 
may be mentioned în particular (in addition to what has been 
᾿ already referred 10) two arts. by Clermont. 
7. Literature. Ganneau in the Rev. Axc4. 1870, Mar., pp. 
184-207, June, pp. 357-386; Noldeke, Die 
Inschr. des K. Mesa von Moab(x870)(in some cases founded upon 
readings discovered since to be incorrect, and hence to be supple- 
mented byanart. in the ΣΟ δ᾽, Jan.8, 1887, cols. 59-61); Ginsburg, 
The Moabite Stone (very fall), 1870,(2 1871, (Prof. W. Wright,] 
Norik British Review, Oct. 1870, pp. 1-29 (very valuable). For 
other literature, see Lidzbarski's Mand$. der Nordsem. Epi. 
graphik, 415 (1898), with the references. On the history of the 
discovery ofthestone, and questionsarising outof it, see Clermont- 
Gannean, La sile de Meésa roi de Moab, 1870 (a short brochure, 
with plate and map—the first public notice of the stone); 
Ginsburg(®, 9.2 317%; PAFO, Jan.-March, 1870, pp. τόρ γ᾽ (a 
reprint of letters in the 7 τές by Warren, Grove, Deutsch, and 
Clermont-Ganneau), and 1871, pp. 281 7 (letter from Klein), 
Petermanmn, Z/247G 24 (1870), 640-44 (transl. in Ginsb.(2 12/7)! 
some of the judgments passed on Clermont-Ganneau to be 
qualified by the remarks of Wright, 3; cp also Warren, PEFO, 
Le., p. 182, On the arts. of Halévy and Winckler referred to 
above, see also Lidzbarski, Efhese. /ir Ser. Epigr.1143-5- 
2. A Calebite, fatherof Ziph; τ Ch. 242 (Ὁ Ὁ, papera [Β], 


μαρισας TA], μουσα [1]; «MIN [Pesh.]; Mese [Vg.]). 
Probably a corrupt reading for MaresHa [9.2.] 8. RD. 
MESHACH (72°), Dan. 17. See SHADRACH AND 
MESHACH. 
MESHECH (9?) τ. Gen. 102 1 Ch.15 Ezek. 


A τοῖς, Sce Tunar AnD MEsHECH. 

δ. τ Ch, 117=Gen, 1023, MASH (9.0). 

MESHELEMIAR (MESH, Immbwn, $ 30: on 
the name see below}, the eponym of a ‘course’ of 
Korahite doorkecpers (1 Ch. 261 mocoAaWA [B], 
MocoMam [A], ceremiac [L]), father of Zechariah 
(der [μασαλαμι B, μοσολλᾶμ A, μεσολλαμια L] 262 
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6. Jehoram's 


MESHEZABEEL 


[μοσαληα B, μασελλαμία A, σελεμια L]). He is also 
called SHELEMIAH {2614 σάλαμια [ΒΡ], -εἰα [B*] 
σελεμία [AL]) and SHALLUM (919 σαλώμὼν [B], σαλωμ᾽ 
[A], σελλουμ [L]); in 9:7 a different Shalum (cp 
SHALLUM, 8) seems to be meant, 

From a purely linguistic point of view we might suppose 
mmbym to be a fuller form of ποψ (Meshullam ἢ) and explain 
‘requited of Yahwè'; see MESHtULLAM, and cp NAMES, $ 30. 
But a historical study of the group of proper names to which 
both Meshullam (©) and Meshelemiah (?) belong suggests that 
both names are disguises of an ethnic name, such as mby or 
even ΝΡ (cp SiraLcum). In the genealogy of Meshelemiah 
GC ) we find several ethnic names—e.g., Jathniel 
=Ethani, Elam= Jerahmeel. T.k.c. 

MESHEZABEEL, or rather, as in RV, MESHEZABEL 
angie, God is a deliverer,’ 88 30, 83: cp 
Ass. MuSezib-ilu). Perbaps an artificial formation 
from SHOBAL (g.v.); this would probably fit tne names 
with which this name is grouped (Che.). 

1. Signatory to the covenant (see Ezxa i., $7), Nek. 10.21 [22] 
(μεσωῤεβηλ (BAI, βασση, ζαβιηλ [L)); perhaps to be identified 
wit 

2. The ancestor of MESHULLAM (13) mentioned in Neh.8 4 
(μασεζεβηα, [x]; μασεζειηλ [A]; μασσιφαβελ [L]; B om.) and 


also wit 

3. The father of PETHAMIAH (Neh. 1124; Baonga [BN*A], 
Baon$BenA [xc-2], μασσιζαβεηλ [L]). 

MESHILLEMOTE (NibtÎ; see below). 

1. An Ephraimite, temp. Pekah, 2 Ch. 28r2 {μοσο- 
λαμωθ [BA], μασσαλιμωθ [L]). 

2. b. Immer, a priestiy name in the genealogy of 
AMASHAI [yg.v.], Neh. 1113 (om. BN*A; μασαλαμιθ 
[veam ine]; «λλιμωθ [L]); given in 1 Ch. 912 as 
Meshillemith (mosyo, saceA[i]uw? [BL], μοσολλαμωθ 
[A]). Cp GENEALOGIFS, 8 6, col. 1662. 

Linguistically we might incline to point nibbun (sce Names, 
#75) More probably, however, it is a disguised ethnic or 
Jocal name, ΠῚ standing for N; cp N3 See MESHULLAM, 
and notice that ' Berechiah' (cp Bicri) and ‘Immer' {see above, 
1 and 2), are probably corrupt disguises of JERANMERL [g.z., 
$41(Che.). Lu. 

MESHOBAB (2340/79, $ 62; cp SnHosaH, ELIASHIB), 
one of the Simeonites who in the time of Hezekiah dispossessed 
the Meunim (x Ch. 434, μοσωβαβ [BA], ἐτειστρέφων [LÎ). 


MESHULLAM (DOO, as if ‘Kepi safe [by Yahwè]," 
but in its origin probably an ethnic (Che.),! a name 
frequently occurring in post-exilic literature ; μοσολλαμ, 
[BNAL]; cp'also the Jewish horseman μοσολλαμος in 
the pseudo-Hecatzeus, Jos. c. “42. 122, also the Nab. 


names προ, ben [Cook, Aram. Gloss. 78 £1). 

1. Grandfather of the scribe Suapman [Φ.Ὁ.], 2 K.223 
(μεσολλαμ [BL], μεσσαλὴν [Α]}. 

2. A son of ZerunnABEL. [9.0.], 1Ch.8 το (μοσολοαμος [B], 
poroddazos [Α]}. 

3. A Gadite chief, Ch, 513 (μόσολαμ [B])) Cp Micart, 

4. A name ina genealogy of ΒΕΝΊΑΝΙΝ [7.2., $ 9, 3 β], x Ch, 
8 τγ(μεσομμα [L]), probably the same as Misham 2, 12, See J/0A 

103, ὃ 1. 

5. The father of Sallu and grandson of HASENUAR [g.x.], in 
list of Benjamite inhabitants of Jerusalem (Ezra ii., $ 5 [6], $ 15 
{1]2), 1 Ch, 57 (uoodAau [B])= Neb. 11 γίμεσουλαμ [A], μεσολλαμ, 
[LI], auecovàa [Η], -μ {y]). . 

6. b. Shephathiah, a Benjamite, 1 Ch.98 (μασεαλημ [B], 
μασαλλαμ (Al). See note 1 (end), and cp SHEPHATIAK. 

7. Ὁ. Zadok, grandfacher of Seraiah, a priest in list of în- 

habitants of Jerusalem (see Ezra ii., $ 516), 8 15[1]@), r Ch.911 
(μοσολλομ [BA])=Neh.11 τὰ (μεισουλαμ [Β], per. [A&]). See 
SHALLUM, 6. 
. Meshillemith Ὁ. Immer, an ancestor of Maasiai or 
Amashai, a priest in list of inbabitants of Jerusalem (see Ezra 
ii., 5 [4], 8 25 (1) 2), 1 Ch.9sa. In Neh.1113, the name is 
omitted ; see MESHILLEMOTH, 2, 

9. A Kohathite overseer placed by Ch. in the time of Josiah, 
2 Ch. 84 12 (μεσολλαμ (L]). 


1 If an Arabic xxazce is permissible, one may explain the 
name as meaning ‘submissive [to Yahwè]': cp Di.-Ki. on 
Is, 4219. [The name may, however, be an adaptation of an old 
tribal name, presumably Ishme'eli (cp MESHELEMIAH). Note 
that Shallum and Meshullam seem in two cases (720), to be in- 
terchangeable, also that Shallum is a Simeonite name and that 
Meshuliam (ste 6) possibly had Zephathite connections, while 
Meshelemiah (also interchangeable with Meshullam, 20) 
occurs n 1Ch. 262ina list of names largely of tribal origio.— 
T.K.G 
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το, Head of family, temp. Ezra (see Ez#ai., $2, il. $ 15(1]d} 
Ezra8r6 (uccovau 1B}, μεσολλαμ [AL}}=1Èsd.844 Mosoi- 
Lamon, ἘΝ MosotLamus (μεσολαβων [8], μοσολλαμον [A], 
βεσολλαμ [L]), 

ἀπ, One of Ezra's opponents (/e>sfe7, 1197) in dealing with 
the mixed marriages, Ezra 10 15 (uerovAau [BR], μετασολλαμ [A], 
μεσσο. [L])=1 Esd. 914 MusoLLaM, RV MOSOLLAMUS (puogoà- 
Aapos [BA], μεσολλαμ [L}). 

12, One of the b'né Bani, in list of those with foreign wives 
(see Ezra i, $ 5, end), Ezra 10.29 (μελουσαμ [B], - = 
1 Esd. 9 30 OLANUS (ωλαμος [BA]). # μα Ti) 

13. ὃ. Berechiah, Neh.34 (om. B; v, 30, μεσουλαμ [BRA], 


μεσολλαμ, [L]); cp 6 18 (μεσσυλαμ [BRC2A], μεσουλαβμ [Ν"νία.}} 
an 


14. b. Besodeiah, Neh. 36 (μεσονλαμ [BNAL]), în list of wall- 
builders (see NenemIAH, $ 17, Ezra il, $8 16 [1], 154). 

15. In lise of Ezra's supporters (see Ezra ii, $ 137; cpi.$8, 
i. $ 16 [5], ii. 8 15 [1] C), Neh.84 (om. BR*, μεσολλαμ [L])= 
x Esd. 9.44 μεσοῖλαμ [L], BA and EV om.).  Possibly his name 
and that of Zechariah which precedes are both later additions. 

16. Signatory, and 

17. Priestly signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., $ 7), Neh. 
1020 [21] (μεσονλαμ [BRA], μεσσολλαμ [L]), and ©. 7 [8] 
(μεσουλαμ [BRA]) respectively. 

18, Priest, temp. Jolakim (see Ezra ii., $ 68, $ 11), Neh. 1213 
{μεσουλαμ [BRA], μεσολλαμ, [L]). 

19. Priest, temp. Joiakim (sce Ezra ii. $ 65, $ 11), Neb. 
1216 (Ba*A om.). 

20. A porter, temp. Jolakim (see Ezra ii., $ 66, $ 11), Neh. 
1225 (om. BN*A); see SHaLLum, 8, SHELEMIAH, MESHELE- 
MAH. 

21. In procession at the dedication of the wall (see Ezra ii., 


$ 13g), Neh. 12 33 (μεσονλαμ [BN*]. «λλαμ [Nc.2]), 
MESHULLEMETH (MOPUD, $ 56; ‘kept safe [by 


God],” but cp MESHULLAM | μεσολλαμ [BL], μασσαλαμειθ [A]), 
bath Haruz, mother of king Amon (2 K.21 10). 


MESOBAITE (ΠΡ ὙΠ), 1 Ch. 1147 AV, RV Mezo- 


BAITE. See JAASIEL. 
MESOPOTAMIA 
Name (8 1). Earlier history. 
Later Conditions. Babylon and the W. (8 105). 


Nahrina ($ το). 

The Mitanni ($ 13). 

Mesopotamian civilisation 
(88 14-16). 

Assyrians (8 17/0). 

Ancient capital ($ 19). 

Aramaans (& 20). 


Greek Mesopotamia (ἢ 2). 
Geography; divisions (ἢ 


ridi, times ($ 5). 
Roads, general condition 
61). 

Climate, vegetation (8 8,5). 

In this article it is proposed to give an account of the 
large district lying N. and E. of Palestine as far as may 

be necessary to supplement the articles 
rame and Syria and AssYRIA. How far the 
* region commonly called Mesopotamia 
is represented by any specific names in the OT may be 
an open question (see ARAM-NAHARAIM, HARAN, 
NaxWok, PADAN-ARAM): Israel heard of peoples rather 
than countries ; its writers speak of the Aramzean, the 
Hittite, the Assyrian, ratber than of the lands they 
occupied ; besides, the independent importance of 
Mesopotamian states was a thing of the past when the 
OT writers lived. To understand the course of events, 
however, it is necessary to take account of the vast tract 
intervening between Israel and the great empires that 
reached out to it from beyond Damascus. 

In the EV ‘ Mesopotamia' represents in the OT the 
Hebrew ARAM-NAHARAIM (9.7, $ 1), being a rendering 
adopted from the LXX, where it represents also other 
Hebrew forms.! In Judith ‘ Mesopotamia’ is the land 
where Israel settled when it migrated from Chaldea 
(22457 826). In Acts 72 ît seems to be Ur-Kasdim. 
itself. În Acts 29, however (list of seats of the Diaspora), 
there can be little doubt that the reference is to the 
region between the Euphrates and the Tigris. 

The Mesopotamia (Μεσοποταμία, ἡ μέση τῶν ποταμῶν 

1 Aram (Nu, 287. Judg.38{A]), Aram-n2baraim (Gen. 94 τὸ 
Ps. 60 (title in Sym.]), Naharaim (x Ch. 196 Ps, 60{title]), Paddan 
(Gen. 282 [A], 5 [E], 6 7 [Dsil. E], 88 18 35,9 2646 rs 487), Paddan 
Aram (Gen. 25 zo [AD] [peo sup ras A1], 282 (DSi. E], s [AD], 


7 [A], 31 18), Pethor Aram Naharaim (Dt 234). @5D addsitin 
Gen. 27 43. See Hatch-Redpath, SuAf/ement to Concordance. 
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[scil. χώρα or Συρία], Strabo) of Greek writers, the 

τῷ ‘country amid the rivers’ or one 

3. Mesopotami 8 might say ‘ River-country,' is a purely 

τος geographical expression, the countries 

that it comprehends never having formed a self-contained 

political unity. ‘The name occurs in Greek writers first 

at or after the time of Alexander ; though it probably 
had its origin much earlier {cp ARAM-NAHARAIM). 

The extremely fertile district that Xenophon traversed after 
crossing the Euphrates at ‘hapsacus, he calls Syria. ‘he 
country beyond {z.e., E. of) the Araxes (Chaboras?) he calls 
Arabia—he describes it as a desert region in which his army had 
to suffer great bardships until it reached ‘the gates of Arabia." 

The statements of Xenophon indicate a demarcation 
into two sections: the fertile portion, inhabited by 
agricultural Aramzeans, stretching from the Fuphrates 
to the Chabòras ; and the desert portion, the home of 
wandering tribes, stretching on towards the Tigris. It 
would be rash, indeed, to conclude from this that 
Mesopotamia meant in practice the whole territory 
between the Fuphrates and the Tigris ; like its proto- 
type Naharima it may have meant the fertile country 
inhabited in later times by Syrians, in earlier times by 
others—e.g., the Mitani (see $ 17). In this case the 
real eastern boundary would be not the Tigris but the 
eastern border of the country watered by the Chab6ras. 
Towards the W., however, the Greek Mesopotamia 
may, unlike Naharima, have reached no farther W. 
than the banks of the Euphrates. It was this district 
that practically constituted the political province of 
Mesopotamia after the final occupation of the country 
by the Romans (156 4.D.). Ο the other hand, when, 
as is often in Greek writers the case, the Euphrates and 
the Tigris are regarded as referred to in the very name 
Mesopotamia, the one bank of the river cannot be geo- 
graphically separated from the other, and consequently 
narrow strips of country on the W. bank of the Euphrates 
and on the E. bank of the Tigris must be reckoned to 
the country ‘amid the rivers.' 

The limits towards the N. and the 8, need not detain 
us. The country between the sources of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris belonged rather to Armenia. In this 
direction Mesopotamia properly ended with the Masius 
range. Towards the S. Mesopotamia was regarded as 
ending where Babylonia began. 

From what has been said it appears that Mesopotamia reaches 
its northern limits at the Points where the EuPHRATES (9.%.) 

.__, and the Tigris break through the mountain 
3. Physical range and enter the lowlands. In the case of 
geography. the Euphrates this takes place at Sumeisa; 
(Samosata), in that of the Tigris near Jeziret ibn 
‘Omar (Bezabdé) and Misul (Nineveh). Consequently the 
irregular northern boundaries are marked by the lowland limits 
of those spurs of the Taurus mountains known in antiquity as 
Mons Masius and now as Karaje Dagh and Tur ‘Abdin. 
Towards the 5. the boundary was the so-called Median Wall, 
which, near Pirux Shapur, not much to the S. of Hit (the 
ancient Is), crossed from the Euphrates in the direction of 
Kadisiya (Opis) to the Tigris. There the two rivers approach 
each other, to diverge again lower down. At the same place 
begins the network of canals connecting the two rivers which 
rendered the country of Babylonia one of the richest in_the 
world ; there too, ina geological sense, the higher portion of the 
plain, consisting of strata of gypsum and marl, comes to an end j 
there at one time ran the line of the sea-coast ; and there begin 
those alluvial formations with which the mighty rivers in the 
course of long ages have filled up this depressed area. Mesopo- 
tamia thus forms a triangle lying in the NW. and SE. direction, 
with its long sides towards the N. and SW. It extends from 
37° 30° to abont 33° N. lat. and from 38° to 46° E. long. and has 
am area of some 58,200 sq. m. ᾿ 

‘The points at which the rivers issue from among the mountains 
have an absolute altitude of between rooo and 1150 ft., and the 
plain sinks rapidiy towards the southern extremity of Mesopo- 
tamia, where it is not more than about 165 ft. above the sea, 
As a whole the entire country consists of a single open stretch, 
save that in the N. there are some branches of the Taurus—the 
Nimrid Dagh near ΟΥ̓, the long limestone range of ‘Abd el- 
“Aziz, running NNW., and farther to the E. the Sinjar range, 
also of limestone, 7 m. broad and so m. long, running NNE. 
Between these two ranges—near the isolated basaltic hill of Tell 
Kokab (Hill of Stars) —runs the defile by which the waters of 
the Chaboras, swollen by the Jaghjagha and other affuents from 
the Masius, find their way into the heart of Mesopotamia. The 
Khabar proper, the ancient Chaboras, which rises in the three 
hundred copious fountains of Ras ‘Ain (the ancient Rheseena), and 
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ultimately falls into the Euphrates near Karkisiyà{Circesium), 
forms the boundary between the two, or more correctly the three, 
great divisions of Mesopotamia. 

The divisions just referred to are (i.) the northern 
τσταῖ, , country W. of the Khabùr, {ii} the 
4 Divizion8; northern country to the E., and {{Π|.} the 

τος steppe-land, 

i. Under the dominion of the Seleucids the country to the NW. 
of the Khabir bore the name of Osrhofne, or better Orrhozne, 
and was for a time the seat of a special dynasty which at a later 
date at any rate was Arabian (Abgar). The capital of this 
kingdom was Orfa (Roha), the Edessa of the Greeks and 
Romans, the Orrhoi of the Syrians; it was at a later date a 
Roman colony, and bore also the name of Justinopolis. This 
once fiourishing city lies on the small river Daisan (the ancient 
Scirtus). South of Edessa lie the ruins of Harràn (see HARAN). 
A third town of this region îs Seràj (see SERUG). The town lies 
between Harrin and the Euphrates in a plain to which it gives 
its name, * On the left bank of the Euphrates lay Apaméa (the 
modern Biréjik), connected with Zeugma on the other side by a 
bridge, and farther S,, at the mouti of the Bilechas (modern 
Belikh), was the trading town and fortress Nicephorium, founded 
by command of Alexander, and completed by Seleucus Nicator, 
in memory of whose victory it was named. From the emperor 
Leo it received the designation Leontopolis. The spot is now 
known as Rakka (see below). Farther up the fruitful valley of 
the Beliîkh lay the town of Ichna (Chne). Farther S. lay 
Circesium (Chaboras of Ptolemy, Phaleg of Isidor), not to be 
identified, as is often assumed, with CARCHEMISH [9.7], which 
was on the right (W.) bank of the Euphrates; from the time of 
Diocletian Circesiom was strongly fortified: The site is at 
present occupied by a wretched place of the name Karkisiyà. 

In ancient times a highly flourishing district must” have 
stretched along the river Chaboras (Khabùr) to its principal 
source at Ras el-Ain, The strip of comparatively desert country 
which now stretches along the lower course of the Khabur was 
called by the Greeks Gauzanitis, and corresponds to the Gozan 
of 2 K.iT6 (the Assyrian Guzana or Guzanu ; see GOZAN). 

ii. The country to the E. of the upper Khabùr is in many 
respects similar to that which has just been described. As the 
watershed of the Tigris is not far distant, the Masius range 
sends down into Mesopotamia only insignificant streams, the 
most important being the Hermas, the Mygdonius of the Greeks. 
On its banks was situated Nisibis (/Ves7dîx), the chief city of the 
district, which commanded the great road at the foot of the 
mountains leading through the steppe, which here from the 
scarcity of water comes close up to the edge of the hills. In 
the Assyrian empire Nasibina was the seat of an administrative 
official. In the e of the Seleucids the site was occupied by 
the flourishing Greek colony of Antiochia Mygdonia ; but the 
new designation, transferred to the river and the vicinity of 
Nisibis from the Macedonian district of Mygdonia, afterwards 
passed out of use, Nisibis was an important trading city, and 
Played a great part in the wars of the Romans against the 
Persians. 

ili. The 5, or steppe portion of Mesopotamia was from early 
times the roaming-ground of Arabian tribes ; for Xenophon gives 
the name of Arabia to the district on the left E.) bank of the 
Euphrates to the W. of the Khabor; and elsewhere it is 
frequently stated that the interior at a distance from the rivers 
was a steppe inhabited by Arabes Scenite (Tent Arabs). Along 
the bank of the two great rivers ran a belt of cultivated country, 
and the rocky islands of the Euphrates also were occupied by a 
settled population. On the Euphrates, beginning towards the 

., we must mention first Zaitah or Zautha, SE. of Circesium; 
next Corsothe, at the mouth of the Mascas; then Anatho or 
Anathan, the modern ‘Ana ; and finally Is(Hit). On the Tigris 
the point of most importance is Ceenze (Καιναί of the Azalasis, 
which Winckler proposes to identify with Tekrit), S. from the 
mouth of the Great Zab near the present Καί αὶ Sherkat ; and 
not far distant towards the interior was Atra or Hatra, also 
called Hatra (e-Hadr), the chief town of the Arab tribe of the 
Atreni, 

From the Arabic geographers and travellers we gain the im- 
pression that a great part of Mesopotamia, with the exception 

of the southern steppe, of course, must at that time 
δ. Recent have been in a very flovrishing condition; the 
times. neighbourhood of Nisibis especially is celebrated 
as a very paradise. In fact it is only since the 
Turkish conquest of the country under Sultan Selim în στα that 
it has turned into a desert and gradually lost its fertility. As 
the nomadic Arabs have continually extended their encroach- 
ments, agriculture has been forced to withdraw into the 
mountains; and this is especially true of the western portions 
of Mesopotamia, the district of Ras el-Ain, and the plain of 
HarrAn and Seràj, where huge mounds give evidence that the 
whole country was once covered with towns and villages. Under 
the Turks el-Jezira does not form a political unity, but belongs 
to different pashaliks. 

From this brief survey it appears that Mesopotamia, like 
Syria, constitutes an intermediate territory between the great 
eastern and western monarchies,—Syria inclining more to the 
W., and Mesopotamia to the In virtue of its position it 
frequently formed both the object and the scene of contests 
between the armies of those mighty monarchies, and it is 
wonderful how a country so often devastated almost always 
recovered, The roads, it is true, which traversed the territory 
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MESOPOTAMIA 


were not mere military highways, but the main routes of traffic 
for Central Asia, Western Asia, and Europe. lt is only in 
modern times, and since these lines of commercial intercourse 
have ceased τὸ be followed, that the general condition of things 
has been so entirely altered. — DI 

The number of roads which in classical times traversed 
the country was very considerable ; the Euphrates formed 

6, Roads, "οὶ ® barrier but a bond between the nations 

+ R0A8S- On either side. 

At many places there were at least boat-bridges (2eugma) 
across. Une of the most important of the ancient crossing-places 
must he sought, where in fact it still is, at Birejik (Apamea- 
Zeugma). From this point a great road led across to Edessa 
(Orfa): there it divided into two branches, the northern going 
by Amid (Diarhekr) and the other by Mirdin and Nisibis τὸ 
Mosul (Nineveh). (In quite recent times, in order to avoid the 
direct route across the desert and through the midst of the 
Bedouins, the post-road makes a great circuit from Nisibis by 
Jeziret ibn ‘Omar to Mosul.) A second route crossed the 
Euphrates somewhat more to the S., and joined the other via 
Harran and Rhesana. The principal crossing in Xenophon's 
time was at Thapsacus, almost opposite Rakka; and it will be 
remembered also how important a part Thapsacus plays in the 
OT (see Tieuisan), Sometimes a route along the Euphrates to 
Babylonia was followed, as is still frequently done by caravans 
at the present day; but even in ancient times this course was 
attended by more or less difficulty, the country being occupied 
by the chiefs of independent Arab tribes, with whom the travellers 
had τὸ come to terms. . 

‘The condition of things in OT times must conse- 
quentiy be considered as essentially analogous to that 

of the present day. ‘The central districts 

7. General — È ih 7. ed δὲ 

ndition, ἜΑΡ from the rivers were occupied al 
co “certain seasons, according as they yielded 
pasture, by nomadic cattle-grazing tribes, the physical 
character of the country being then and now the same 
on the whole as that of the Syrian desert, which belongs 
not to Syria but properly to Arabia. The /e//s on the 
banks of the rivers show that in ancient times the country 
was covered with settlements and towns as far as irriga- 
tion was possible! In the open country, however, 
beyond those limits there were Bedouins. 

At one time the Tai Arabs were the neighbours of the 
Arameeans, and consequently all Arabs bear in Syriac 
the name of Tayòye. The district between Mosul and 
Nisibis received the name Beth 'Arbayé from its being 
occupied by Arabs. In the northern parts of Meso- 
potamia there are now tribes of mingled Kurds and 
Arabs which have to a greater or less degree abandoned 
their tents for fixed habitations and the tillage of the 
ground. 

The Kurdish element appears only sporadically în the true 
Mesopotamian plain; but the Yezidis, who form the population 
of the Sinjàr range, may be referred to this stock. Of the old 
Aramaan peasantry there are no longer any important remains 
in the plain, the Aramzeans having withdrawn facther into the 
Kurdish highlands, where, in spite of their wild Kurdish 
aeighbours, they are more secure from exactions of every kind. 

The plain of the northern country of the two rivers 
was at one time richly cultivated, and owed its prosperity 
to the industrious Aramasans, who formerly played so 
distinguished a part as a connecting link between the 
Persians and the Roman empire and afterwards between 
the western and the Arabian world, and whose highest 
culture was developed in this very region. 

Quite otherwise is it now. In the plain there are almost no 
remains of the common Aramzan tongue, Apart from the 
scattered areas in which Kurdish prevails, the ordinary language 
is a vulgar Arabic dialect; but both Kurdish and Aramzan 
(Syriac) have exercised an influerice on the speech of the Arab 
peasant. Certain Turcoman hordes also now roam about the 
Mesopotamian territory, 

In climate and in the character of its soil, as well as 
in its ethnographic history, Mesopotamia holds an inter- 

Β mediate position. In this aspect also we 

8. Climate. must maintain the division into two quite 
distincet zones. ‘The northern district of Mesopotamia 
combines strong contrasts, and is a connecting link 
between the mountain region of western Asia and the 
desert of Arabia. On the other hand, the country to 
the S. of Mesopotamia, or ‘Iràk, has a warm climate, 
and towards the Persian Gulf indeed the heat reaches 
the greatest extremes. 


1 ‘This is confirmed by the latest traveller, von Oppenheim ; 
see also the map in his Vowr Mittelieer cum Persischen Golf. 
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In Upper Mesopotamia, strictly so called, agriculture 
has suffered an extraordinary decline; in spite of 
inn @xcellent soil, very little of the land is 

9. Vegetation. turned to account. 

In the western district the fertile red-brown humus of the 
Orfa plain, derived from the lime of Nimrùd Dagh, extends to 
about 12 m. 8. of Harrîn. With a greater rainfall, and an 
artificial distribution of the water such as there was in olden 
times, agriculture would flourish. Jf spring rains are only 
moderately abundant, wheat and barley grow to a great height, 
and yield from thirty to forty fold. 

Timber trees are few; plane trees and white poplars are 
planted along the streams, and a kind of willow and a sumach 
fiourish on the banks pf the Euphrates. Of the great forest 
which stood near Nisibis in che time of Trajan no trace remains; 
but the slopes both of the Masius mountains and of the Jebel 
‘Abd el-‘Aziz, as well as, more especially, those of the Sinjar 
range, are still covered with wood. 

The wide treeless tracts of the Low Country of 
Mesopotamia are covered with the same steppe vegeta- 
tion which prevails from Central Asia to Algeria ; but 
there is an absence of a great many of the arborescent 
plants that grow in the rockier and more irregular 
plateaus of western Asia and especially of Persia. 

This comparative poverty and monotony of the flora is partly 
due to the surface being composed mainly of detritus, and partly 
to the cultivation of the country in remote antiquity having 
ousted the original vegetation and left behind it what is really 
‘only fallow ground untouched for thousands of years. 

With few exceptions there are none but cultivated trees, and 
these are confined to the irrigated districts on the Euphrates 
and the Shatt. 


‘The cycle of vegetation begins in November. The 
first winter rains clothe the plain with verdure. The 
full summer development is reached in June; and by 
the end of August everything is burnt up. ASI 

There having been as yet no exploration by excava- 
tion in Mesopotamia {if we may use this term, as we 
propose to do in the rest of this article, 


10. Early merely for convenience, to denote the 
Babylonian country stretching westwards of Assyria 
influence. 


proper, and northwards of Babylonia), 
all that we can say about its earliest history is derived 
from such notices as have reached us in the Assyrian 
inscriptions of the Assyrian empire (since about 1500 
B.€.), and in the Babylonian inscriptions of an earlier 
period. ‘These notices are comparatively scanty ; to a 
certain extent we have to rely upon the kind of historical 
conjecture which draws its deductions from the history of 
neighbouring lands and the analogy of times with which 
we are better acquainted. 

We may safely assume so much at least as this 
that a civilisation like that of the Old Babylonia which 
is met with in the monuments of Telloh in the fourth 
and third millenia B.C. cannot have been confined to 
the southern portion of the Fuphrates valley, but even 
then, as we know to have been the case at a later date, 
must have extended also to the upper valley. When 
we find a king like Gudèa (after 3000 R.c.) bringing 
material for his edifices from Phcenicia, the fact proves 
that in his day Mesopotamia, through which the western 
road lay, was already within the sphere of Babylonian 
civilisation, although we are not thereby informed as to 
its exact political position. It may be taken for granted 
that the greater kingdoms of South and North Babylonia 
were at pains to altach to themselves regions that were 
of such importance for their connection with the Medi- 
terranean Sea, and thus we may safely represent to our- 
selves the history of Mesopotamia in those times as 
having been, approximately, similar to other better 
known histaries, 

Looked at from another point of view, Mesopotamia 
forms a region in some degree separated from the 
11. Westward southern Tands of the Euphrates, a 

connection, Legion which gravitates quite as much 

towards Syria, properly so called, and 
Asia Minor as towards the centre of Babylonian civilisa- 


1 [The work of revising the article ‘Mesopotamia’ in 5 8.9), 
and adapting it to form part of the present article has unfortun. 
ately had to be done without the help af the author, who died 
(eth June 1899) before he had given effect to his purpose.] 
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tion. Thus an impulse was given to an independent 
development in polity and culture, and it would have 
been indeed surprising if no independent states had 
ever come into being there, to carry on the civilisation 
of Babylonia on lines of their own. 
The conjecture (based upon the probabilities of the 
case) that there were such states, finds confirmation as 
soon as history begins to supply us with 
12. Nabarin. cis regarding the lands în question. 
The Egyptian conquerors of the 18th and 19th dynasties, 
the Thotmes, the Amenhoteps, the Ranieses between 
1700 and 1400 B.C. knew of a state here, usually 
designated by them Naharin, which they enumerate in 
their tribute lists. Unfortunately their references are 
not of such a nature as to convey much information as 
to the character and history of Naharin. 
This defect is made good all the more conspicuousiy 
in the Amarna letters (1500-1400 Β. 6.} which make us 
acquainted with a people called Mitani who 


τι had their abode here! The correspon- 
Mitani gence of King Duîratta οἵ Micani with 


Amenhotep III. and IV. clearly shows that 
the race then dominant was non-Semitic, and manifestly 
of kin with the Heta and the (Alarodian) peoples who 
at that time had their settlements in Armenia; but it 
shows also that it was alien in Mesopotamia, and, as 
the peculiarity of the script and language of the letters 
proves, had bevome possessed of a Semitic civilisation 
merely through conquest. For with but one exception 
these letters are written in the Babylonian-Assyrian 
character and language. 

This script and language, however, are shown by the 
peculiarities they exhibit, to possess definite rules of 

$ their own and to be quite distinct 
14. Mesopotami8n ;n character from the contemporary 
Aanguage, et. Babylonian These peculiarities 
are exactly the same as those we meet with in the 
inscriptions—which begin very shortly afterwards—of 
the Assyrian kings Ramman(Adad?})-nirari I (in the 
13th cent.) and Tiglath-pileser 1. {about 1100). We 
now know enough of the beginnings of Assyrian history, 
however, to satisfy us that this ‘ orthography and gram- 
mar' cannot have developed in Assyria; moreover, we 
meet with it precisely under those Assyrian kings who 
subjugated {or subjugated anew} Mesopotamia, so that 
we thus have an independent proof of—what we had 
already conjectured from the nature of the country—the 
independent development of civilisation in Mesopotamia; 
for a splendid development of script and speech bearing 
all the marks of the influence of a definite school is pos- 
sible only în a territory that enjoys independence both 
in its politics and in its culture. 

The script and style now usually designated Assyrian 
because appropriated by Assyria (which about this time 
was beginning to develop out of a 
little city-kingdom into a great 
empire) were thus originally Mesopotamian. This 
leads to the further conjecture that much else which we 
are accustomed to designate as Assyrian, because we 
first begin to meet with it in the time of the Assyrian 
supremacy (after 1300 and 1100), may also have been 
of Mesopotamian origin. The only excavations which 
have as yet been made in the Mesopotamian field—those 
of Layard in ‘Arbàn on the Habèr—support such a 
conjecture.? The sculptures found there are plainly 


1A letter from the prince of Mitani is stated in a hieratic 
docket to have come from Naharna (no. 23 in Wi.'s ed., A85, 

p-xv; Erman, ZA 27 [1889], p. 63; cp Erman, SHAW, 1888) 
p. 584 and Maspero's note in Strgele of Nations, 146). 

? Quite recently, M. v. Oppenheim has laid bare some οἷά 
moniuments at Ras el-'Ain on the Khabor. They are represen- 
tations on a gateway, quite similar to those found at Zenjirli 
{Sam'al) in Sy As they certainly belong to the pre-Assyrian 
time, che Mitani inhabitants might be thought of as their 
originators (they would thus be ‘Hethitisch” in the sense ex- 
plained in Helmolt, WeltgescA, iii. 1 110/), Later, about the 
time of the Aramzan immigration, the stones were used again, 
and apparently it was then chat the name οἵ the ruler was added 
in cuneiform, 


15. Civilisation. 


bal 
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older than any Assyrian sculptures as yet known to us ;- 
but, though they belong to a period preceding that of the 
Assyrian supremacy, they are all of the type that is cur- 
rently spoken of as Assyrian. 

A further peculiarity which we are in the habit of 
regarding as specifically Assyrian is also doubiless pre- 

τὰς Assyrian—Mesopotamian. In Assyria 
set dates are reckoned by eponyms (Zi; 
° see ASSYRIA, 8 19}, instead of by regnal 
years as in Babylonia (9.2. $$ 377) Certain dlay 
tablets, however, which are said to have been found in 
Cappadocia, and belong approximately to the thirteenth 
century, employ the same method of dating. ‘We must 
accordingly regard this as a further peculiarity of the 
Mesopotamian sphere of civilisation as contrasted with 
the BabyIonian. 

The political independence of Mesopotamia, alongside 
of the Babylonian kingdom, we are also led to infer from 
another fact. We are able clearly to make out that in 
the various conquests of Mesopotamia by the Assyrians, 
notably by Afur-uballit, Ramman(Adad ?)-nirari I, and 
Shalmaneser I., in the fourteenth century, and by Tiglath- 
pileser and his predecessors about 1100—the Assyrian 
kings who hold Mesopotamia bear the title of tar 4iXfati, 
‘King of the World' (which later became the stereo- 
typed title of all the kings} in association with that of 
“King of A&ur' {of which it had precedence). Follow. 
ing the analogy of Babylonian royal titles, we are to see 
here the title of honour which had been borne by the 
sovereigns of Mesopotamia, whose legitimate heirs the 
Assyrians claimed to be. 

From the thirteenth century onwards—that is to say 
from the time of the conquest of Mesopotamia by the 

Assyrians— we are able to follow the 


27. HISborY ! political fortunes of the county with 
Iban some detail. We have seen that before 
supremacy. 


this, at the period of the Amarna letters 
{15th cent.), it was in the hands of the non-Semitic 
Mitani. Even at that early date, however, we can 
discern how ASur-uballit, the king of A3Sur, is beginning 
to extend his power westwards, and coming into conflict 
with DuSratta of the Mitani. Accounts given by hîs 
successor attribute to him victories over the Subari (the 
Assyrian designation of the Mitani), and in agreement 
with this is the fact that a recently discovered inscription 
designates him as Sar KisSati, thus attributing to him- 
the sovereignty of Mesopotamia. 

The Mitani supremacy was finally destroyed by Aur- 
uballit's great-grandson Ramm@n(Adad?)-nirari 1. 
(about 1300}, who, with his son Shal- 
maneser I, was the first to extend the 
Assyrian frontiers westward beyond the Euphrates, 
and northwards along the course of that river towards 
Armenia, at the same time seeking to secure these 
gains by planting Assyrian  colonies, After the 
overthrow of ‘Tukulti-Ninib I, son of Shalmaneser 
I., Mesopotamia passed into the possession of Baby- 
lonia, whose kings henceforward bear the title of Sar 
kigSati ; but it was again reconquered by Assyria in the 
twelfth century (ASur-rit-iti, Tiglath-pileser 1.}, only, 
after some further vicissitudes, to be finally incorporated 
with the rest of Assyria in the tenth century. 

We are not yet in possession of any information as 
to the rulers of this kingdom which maintained itself, as 
we have seen, in Mesopotamia alongside 


18. Assyrian, 


ant of that of Babylonia during the pre 
Birran: Assprian period. (The ascendency of the 


Mitani was, of course, only an episode.) 
Neither are we able to show by documentary proof what 
was the capital of the kingdom. Still’ it is hardiy pos- 
sible to doubt that it must have been Harràn, a city of 
unrivalled importance in the most ancient times. This 
importance it owed to its position as the focus at which 
highways from the north (Armenia), from Babylonia, 
and from the west (the Mediterranean ports) converged, 
and this importance it continued to retain down to the 
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Greekand Sasanian periods {cp TRADE AND COMMERCE). 
We can also make out that in Assyrian antiquity the 
worship of the moon-goddess (Sin) of Harràn had an 
importance equal to that of the gods of the Babylonian 
capitals ; and when, still in the eighth century, we find 
at Sam'al (Zenjirli} in North Syria a dedication to the 
‘Baal of Harràn,' this is, according to oriental ideas, a 
specific proof of the former sovereignty in Syria of the 
kingdom of Mesopotamia with a capital at Harrin—a 
sovereignty which is also implied in the existence of a 
kingdom of Naharîn in the Egyptian inscriptions. 
The Assyriah conquest of Mesopotamia in the four- 
teenth century coincides, as we learn from the inscrip- 
tions, with the immigration of a new 
20. Aramaan Dopalation which thenceforward im 
immigration. rressed its character upon the land 
down to the time of the Arab invasion and onwards. 
As soon as the kings of Assyria had annexed Meso- 
potamia, they required to defend it against the nomads 
of the steppe, ‘the Syrian desert,'—in other words, 
Arabia —whom they designate as the ‘Aramean 
hordes' (af/ami Aramaya). Here we see the same 
play of circumstances as had been witnessed thousands 
of years before, reached its best-known historical 
manifestation in the Mohammedan conquest, and can 
still be observed even in our own day. As long as 
they are not firmly kept in check by a strong power, 
the Bedouins continually eneroach upon the cultivated 
territory, With the fall of Tukulti- Ninib I. {about 
1275) and the decline of the Assyrian power, these 
‘ Arameeans’ began to have a free hand and to be able 
to enter Mesopotamia unhindered. When the Assyrians 
again took possession of the country, we find them in- 
stituting new campaigns, and claiming new victories 
over the ‘Aramean hordes' (ASur-ris.idi, Tiglath- 
pileser IL). The subsequent decline of the Assyrian 
power under the successors of Tiglath-pileser I. (after 
1100) exposed the country once more to their attacks ; 
and thus was rendered possible an immigration which 
we can best compare with that of the Hebrews into 
Canaan two centuries earlier, or that of the Chaldaeans 
or Kaldi a little later into Babylonia. What we know 
is that the entire land was taken possession of by 
Arameaean tribes, who, in the first instance, made them- 
selves masters of the open country, but subsequently 
occupiîed the cities as well. It was then—between about 
1osoandgso—that Mesopotamia received the Aramaean 
population, to which we owe the biblical phrase ARAM- 
NAHARAIM (g.v.). As soon as Assyria again took the 
upper hand (about 900), and especially under Asur- 
nasir-pal (881-868), the Aramzean tribes, which by this 
time had developed into petty principalities, were again 
brought into subjection. Shalmaneser II. brought to a 
successful close the work of his father, and thenceforward 
Mesopotamia continued to be Assyrian down to the fall 
of the empire, though not in such a degree as to affect 
the Aramzean character of the population, Afterwards, 
it became Babylonian under Nabopolassar and Nebu- 
chadrezzar,! A. S.,2 $$ 2-9; H. W., $$ 10-20. 
MESSIAH ὅ (Dan. 925/), Messias (AV Jn. 141425), 
are transcriptions (the first form modified by reference 
A to the etymology) of the Gk. mecciac 
1. The title. (veciac, mecelac), which in turn 
represents the Aramaic ΝΠ (mah), answering to 
the Heb. WAN, ‘the ancinted'* The Hebrew word 


1 See further, Winckler, GB, 1892; 404, 1893-97; KAT, 


È 


gr. 
2 See, above, col. 3054, n. 1. 

3 [This revited article was originally written in 1883. It 
should he read in connection with the article EscHaToLocy, 
and with the special articles on biblical books, and on Jesus, 
PhrARISERS, etc.] 


4 The transcription is as în l'escovp, Γεσσιρ for NWI (OS 
247 87 281 58, 2 8. 33 654), Ἴεσσαί for Ὁ". For the termination 
as for ΚΠ, see Lag. Psalt, Memph. 7} and for the use of ND, 
etc., see AnoinTING, and cp Weinel, ΖᾺ ΤῊ", 1898, p. 1,07 
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with the article prefixed occurs in the OT only in the 
phrase ‘the anointed priest' (Lev. 43516 622[1s}); but 
‘Yahwè's anointed’ is a common title of the king of 
Israel, applied in the historical books to Saul and 
David, in Lam, 420 to Zedekiah (see LAMENTATIONS, 
$ 8), and în Is. 451 extended to Cyrus. In the Psalms 
corresponding phrases (my, thy, his anointed)! occur 
nine times, to which may be added the ìyrical passages 
18.20 Hab. 813. In the intention of the writers of 
these hymns it refers to the king then on the throne,? 
or, in hymns of more general and timeless character, to 
the Davidic king as such (without personal reference to 
one king};* but in the Psalms the ideal aspect of the 
Xingship, its religious importance as the expression and 
organ of Yahwè's sovereignty, is prominent. 

When the Psalter became a liturgical book the historical 
kingship had gone by,4 and the idea alone remained, no longer 
‘as the interpretation of a present political fact, but as part of 
Israel's religious inheritance. It was impossible, however, to 
think that a true idea had become obsolete merely because it 
found no expression on earth for the time being; Israel looked 
again for an ancinted king to whom the words of the sacred 
hymns should apply with a force never realised in the imperfect 
kingship of the past. Thus the psalms, especially such psalms 
85 the second, were necessarily viewed as prophetic ; and mean- 
time, in accordance with the common Hebrew representation of 
ideal things as existing in heaven, the true king remains hidden 
with God. The steps by which this result was reached must, 
however, be considered in detail. 

The hope of the advent of an ideal king was only one 
feature of that larger hope of the salvation of Israel 
from all evils, the realisation of perfect 


NE; The, reconciliation with Yahwè, and the felicity 
hope of the righteous in him, in a new order 


of things free from the assaults of hostile 
nations and the troubling of the wicked within the 
Hebrew community, which was constantly held forth 
by all the prophets, from the time when the great seers 
of the eighth century B.C. first proclaimed that the true 
conception of Vahwé's relation to his people was 
altogether different from what was realised, or even 
aimed at, by the recognised civil and religious leaders 
of the two Hebrew kingdoms, and that it could become 
a practical reality only through a great deliverance 
following a sifting judgment of the most terrible kind. 
The idea of a judgment so severe as to render possible 
an entire breach with the guilty past, and of a subse- 
quent complete realisation of Yahwè's kingship in a 
regenerate nation, is common to all the prophets, but 
is expressed in a great variety of forms and images, 
conditioned by the present situation and needs of 
Israel at the time when each prophet spoke. As a rule 
the prophets directly connect the final restoration with 
the removal of the sins of their own age, and with the 
accomplishment of such a work of judgment as lies 
within their own horizon ; to Isaiah the last troubles 
are those of Assyrian invasion, to Jeremiah the restora- 
tion follows on the exile to Babylon; Daniel connects 
the future glory with the overthrow of the Greek 
monarchy. The details of the prophetic pictures show 
a corresponding variation; but all agree ìn giving the 
central place to the realisation of a real effective king- 
ship of Yahwè ; in fact the conception of the religious 
subject as the nation of Israel, with a national organisa- 
tion under Yahwè as king, is common to the whole OT, 
and forms the bond that connects prophecy proper with 
the so-called Messianic psalms and similar passages 
which theologians call typical—z.e., with such passages 
as speak of the religious relations of the Hebrew 


1 The piural is found în Ps.105 15 (1 Ch. 16 22), of the patri. 
‘archs as consecrated persons. 

2 [This assumes (1) that the MT is throughout correct, where a 
πο or "king'is referred to, and (2) that the directly Messianic 
interpretation is inadmissible.—Ep.] 

3 in Ps. 849[ro]it is disputed whether the anointed one is the 
king, the priest, or the nation as a whole. The second view is 
perhaps the best. Cp PSALMS, 8 24. 

4 [It must be remembered, of course, that critics like Duhm 
would not endorse this statement, which, however, is by no 
means indefensible, —ED.] 
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commonwealth, the religious meaning of national insti- 
tutions, and so necessarily contain ideal elements 
reaching beyond the empirical present. ΑἹἹ such 
passages are frequently called Messianic ; but the term 
is more properly reserved as the specific designation of 
one particular branch of the Hebrew hope of salvation, 
which, becoming prominent in post-canonical Judaism, 
used the name of the Messiah as a technical form 
(which it never is in the OT), and exercised a great 
influence on NT thought, —the term ‘the Christ’ (ὁ 
Χριστός) being itself nothing more than the translation 
of ‘the Messiah.‘ 

In the period of the Hebrew monarchy the thought 
that Yahwéè is the divine king of Israel was associated 
with the conception that the human king 
ment οἵ the "°igns by right only if he reigns by com- 

idea. mission or ‘unction from. him. Such 

li was the theory of the kingship în Ephraim 
as well as in Judah (Dt.33 2 K.96); [but it is only] 
the great Jud:an propheis of the cighth century who 
connect Israel’s deliverance with the rise of an ideal 
Davidic king, full of Yahwè's spirit (Is.96/ 11r/ 
Mic. 52) [though the genuineness of these passages has 
been disputed]! This conception, indeed, is not one of 
the constant elements of prophecy ; the later prophecies 
of Isaiah take a different shape, looking for the decisive 
interposition of Yahwè without the instrumentality of a 
kingly deliverer. Jeremiah again speaks of the future 
David or righteous sprout of David's stem? (235/); 
and Ezekiel uses similar language (3423 Δ 3724 /); but 
that such passages do not necessarily mean more than 
that the Davidic dynasty shall be continued in the time 
of restoration under a series of worthy princes seems 
clear from the way in which Ezekiel speaks of the prince 
in chaps. 459 462 12. As yet we have no fixed doctrine 
of a personal Messiah, only material from which such a 
doctrine might by and by be drawn. The religious 
view of the kingship is still essentially the same as in 
25.712f., where the endless duration of the Davidic 
dynasty is set forth as part of Yahwès plan of grace to 
bis nation. 

‘There are other parts of the OT—notably 1 S. 8 12— 
in which the very existence of a human kingship is re- 
presented as a departure from the ideal of a perfect 
theocracy. And so, in the exilic and post-exilic periods. 
when the monarchy bad come to an end, we find 
pictures of the latter days in which its restoration has no 

lace, 

Pichi îs the great prophecy în the second part of Isaiah in 
which Cyrus is the. anointed of Yahwè, and the grace promised 
to David is transferred to ideal Israel € the servant of Yahwè') 
as a whole {Is.55 3), So too there is no allusion to a human 
kingship in Joel or in Malachi, and in the Book of Daniel it is 
collective Israel that appears under the symbol of a ‘son of man,” 
and receives the kingdom (7 13 18 22 27). 

[On the other hand in Hag. 223 Zech. 38 6 τὰ the hope 
of the Messiah is connected with the name of Zerub- 
babel, and, possibly in the early Greek period, a pro- 
phetic writer has given us the fine prophecy of a victorious 


1 [For references to recent criticism, see Isatan [ii.], Micart 
fii.]. Prof. W. R. Smith referred in this connection 10 passages 
in Amos and Hosea as pointing forward to a Davidic king. The 
genuineness of the whole passage Am. 98-15, has, however, been 
shown to be very doubtful (see Antos, $ ro), and though Hosea 
in 84 appears to refer to the illegitimacy of the northern king* 
dom, the words ‘and David their king” (0555 avrnw) in Hos 
85 are certainly a gloss in the interests of Judah. The strong 
tendency of recent criticism is to include other favourite Messi- 
anic passages în the list of later insertions, spriogine from a 
time when the Messianic idea had experienced a rich develop- 
ment, e.g:, Hos. 11: [22] Mic.212£ Is. Il xo 88 17 (with the 
sections to which the last two passages belong (and perhaps 
Gen. 4910 (on which cp Dr. /. P4il 1428), in case προ is a 
corruption of 55g, and the writer alludes to Ezek. 2127 [32], 
which he interprets Messianically. See, however, Skm.ox ἢ] 

2 [Is this designation of the Messianic king suggested by Is. 
42? It is true, the sizaf of Yahwè (17° NDY) there is ex 
plained by most either of the fertility of the soil or (cp Is. 6027) 
of the new growth of pious inhabitants in the Messianic age 
(cp Isaran ii, $ 5). On the other hand, in Zech. 38612 NOS 


already appears as a kind of proper name.] 
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but ‘ humble’ Messiah in Zech. 99 f£ Some critics, too, 
refer to a late post-exilic period the prophecies of a 
personal Messiah in Isaiah and Micah mentioned above 
{cp IsAIAH ii., $6f; MicAH [BooK]), and it is un- 
deniable that the Messianic king is referred to in the 
Psalter {see PSALMS, $ 14). 

Meantime, however, the decay and ultimate silence 
of the living prophetic word concurred with the pro- 

4. Later 190824 political servitude of the nation to 

“ persi produce a most important change în the 
conceptiol. ire of the Hebrew religion The 
prophets had never sought to add to the religious unity 
of their teaching unity in the pictorial form in which 
from time to time they depicted the final judgment and 
future glory. For this there was a religious reason. 
To them the kingship of Yahwè was not a mere ideal, 
but an actual reality. 

Its full manifestation, indeed, to the eye of sense and to the 
unbelieving world, lay in the future; but true faith found a 
present stay in the sovereignty of Yahwè, daily exhibited in 
providence and interpreted to each generation by the voice of 
the prophets.. And, while Yahwè's kingship was a living and 
present fact, it refused to be formulated in fixed invariable 
shape. 

When the prophets ceased, however, and their place 
was taken by the scribes, the interpreters of the written 
word, when at the same time the yoke of foreign 
oppressors rested continually on the land, Israel no 
longer felt itself a living nation, and Yahwé's king- 
ship, which presupposed a living nation, found not even 
the most inadequate expression in daily political life. 
Yahwè was still the lawgiver of Israel; but his law was 
written in a book, and he was not present to administer 
it. He was still the hope of Israel; but the hope was 
all dissevered from the present; it too was to be read 
in books, and these were interpreted of a future which 
was no longer, as it had been to the prophets, the ideal 
development of forces already at work in Israel, but 
wholly new and supernatural ‘The present was a 
blank, in which religious duty was summed up in 
patient obedience to the law and penitent submission to 
the Divine chastisements ; the living realities of divine 
grace were but memories of the past, or visions of ‘the 
world to come.’ The scribes, who in this period took 
the place of the prophets as the leaders of religious 
thought, were mainly busied with the law; but no 
religion can subsist on mere law ; and the systematisa- 
tion of the prophetic hopes, and of those more ideal 
parts of the other sacred literature which, because ideal 
and dissevered from the present, were now set in one 
line with the prophecies, went on side by side with the 
systematisation of the law, by means of a harmonistic 
exegesis, which sought to gather up every prophetic 
image in one grand panorama of the issues of lsrael’s 
and the world's history. 

The beginnings of this process can probably be traced 
within the canon itself, in the book of Joel and the last 
chapters of Zechariah ;! and, if this be so, 
I8t ve see from Zech. 9 that the picture of the 
“ ideal king early claimed a place in such 
constructions. The full development of the method 
belongs, however, to the post-canonical literature, and 
was naturally much less regular and rapid than the 
growth of the legal traditions of the scribes. 


The attempt to form a schematic eschatology left so much 
room for the pix of individual fancy that its results could not 
quickiy take fixed dogmatie shape ; and it did not appeaì to all 
minds alike or equally at all times. It was în crises of national 
anguish that men turned most cagerly to the prophecies, and 
sought to construe their teachings as a promise of speedy deliver- 
ance în such elaborate schemes of the incoming of the future 

lory as fill the Arocatveric LITERATURE (g.7,), But these 
fool. however influential, had no public authority, and when 
the yoke of oppression was lightened but a little their enthusiasm 
lost much of its contagious power. It is therefore not safe to 
measure the general growih of eschatological doctrine by the 


1 See JOEL, $ 6, and ZECHARIAH, $$ 3 Compare Dan. 97 
for the use of the older prophecies in the solution of new problems 
of faith. 
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apocalyptic books, of which Daniel alone attained a canonical 
position. 


{π the Apocrypha eschatology has a very small place ; 
but there is encugh to show that the hope of Israel was 
never forgotten, and that the imagery of the prophets 
had moulded that hope into certain fixed forms which 
were taken with a literalness not contemplated by the 
prophets themselves (see ESCHATOLOGY, ὃ 58, 2}, It 
was, however, only very gradually that the figure and 
name of the Messiah acquired the prominence which 
they have in later Jewish doctrine of the last things and 
in the official exegesis of the Targums. In the very 
developed eschatology of Daniel they are, as we have 
seea, altogether wanting, and in the Apocrypha, both 
before and after the Maccabee revival, the everlasting 
throne of David's house is a mere historical reminiscence 
{Ecclus. 47 χὰ 1 Mace. 257) So long as the wars of 
independence worthily occupied the energies of the 
Palestinian Jews, and the Hasmonzean sovereignty 
promised a measure of independence and felicity under 
the law, in which the people were ready to acquiesce, 
at least, till the rise of a new prophet (1 Mace. 1441), 
the hope that connected itself with the house of David 
was not likely to rise to fresh life, especially as a con- 
siderable proportion of the not very many passages of 
scripture which speak of the ideal king might with a 
little straining be applied to the rising star of the new 
dynasty (cp the language of 1 Mace. 14 4-15). 

It is only in Alexandria, where the Jews were still subject to 
the yoke of the Gentile, that at this time (about 140 B.c.) we find 


the oldest Sibylline verses (8.652 4) proclaiming the approach of 
the righteous king whom God shall raise up from the East (Is 


41 2) to establish peace on earth and inaugurate the sovereignty 
of the prophets in a regenerate world. The name Messiah is 
still lacking, and the central point of the prophecy is not the 
reign of the deliverer but the subjection of all nations to the jaw 
and the temple.1 

With the growing weakness and corruption of the 
Hasmonzean princes, and the alienation of a large part 
of the nation from their cause, the 
hope of a better kingship begins to 
appear in Judea also; at first darkly shadowed forth 
in the Book of Enoch (chap. 90), where the white steer, 
the future leader of God's herd after the deliverance 
from the heathen, stands in a certain contrast to the 
inadequate sovereignty of the actual dynasty (the horned 
lambs); and then much more clearly, and for the first 
time with use of the name Messiah, in the Pse/ter of 
Solomon, the chief document of the protest of Pharisaism 
against its enemies, the later Hasmonzans, 

Tt was a struggle for mastery between a secularised hierarchy 
en the one hand (to whom the theocracy was only a name), 
whose whole interests were those of their own selfish polities, 
and on the other hand a party (to which God and the law were 
all in all) whose influence depended ‘on the maintenance of the 
doctrine that the exact fulfilling of the law according to the 
precepts of the scribes was the absorbing vocation of Israel. 
This doctrine had grown up in the political nullity of Judea 
under Persian and Grecian rule, and no govermment that pos- 


sessed or aimed at political independence could possibly show 
constant deference to the punctilios of the schoolmen. 


The Pharisees themselves could not but see that their 
principles were politically impotent ; the most scrupulous 
observance of the Sabbath, for example—and this was 
the culminating point of iegality—-could not thrust back 
the arms of the heathen.  Thus the party of the scribes, 
when they came into conflict with an active political 
power, which at the same time claimed to represent the 
theocratic interests of Israel, were compelled to lay 
fresh stress on the doctrine that the true deliverance of 
Israel must come from God, not from man. We have 
seen indeed that the legalism which accepted Yahwè as 
legislator, while admitting that his executive sovereignty 
as judge and captain of Israel was for the time dormant, 
would from the first have been a self-destriuctive position 
without the complementary hope of a future vindication 
of divine justice and mercy, when the God of Israel 
should return to reign over his people for ever, Before 
the Maccabee revival the spirit of nationality was so 


6. Pharisees. 


1 In Sti3Z2 8775, νηόν must undoubtedly be read for υἱόν. 
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dead that this hope lay in the background ; the ethical 
and devotionai aspects of religion under the law held 
the first place, and the monotony of political servitude 
gave little occasion for the observation that a true 
national life requires a personal leader as well as a 
written law. Βαϊ now the Jews were a nation once 
more, and national ideas came to the front. In the 
Hasmonzan sovereigaty these ideas took a political 
form, and the result was the secularisation of the 
kingdom of God for the sake of a harsh and rapacious 
aristocracy. The nation threw itself on the side of the 
Pharisees; but it did so in no mere spirit of punctilious 
legalism, but with the ardour of a national enthusiasm 
deceived in its dearest hopes, and turning for help from 
the delusive kingship of the Hasmonstans to the true 
kingship of Yahwè, and to his vicegerent the king of 
David's house. 

It is in this connection that the doctrine and name of the 
Messiah appear in the Psa/ter τ Solomon. Sce especially 
Ps. 17, where the eternal Kingship of the house of David, so 
long forgotten, is seized on as the proof that the Hasmonzans 
have no divine righe. 

‘l'his conception of the kingship is traced in lines too firm to 
be those of a first essay; Ît had doubiless grown up as an 
integral part of the religious protest against the Hasmonzgans, 
And while the polemical motive is obvious, and the argument 
from prophecy against the legitimacy of a non-Davidic dynasty 
is quite in the manner of the scribes, the spirit of theocratic 
fervour which inspires the picture of the Messiah marks the 
fusion of Pharisaism with the national religious feeling of the 
Maccabee revival. 


It is this national feeling that, claiming a leader 
against the Romans as well as deliverance from the 
5, Sadducee aristocracy, again sets the 

7. NT times. κάρα of the kingship rather than that of 
resurrection and individual retribution in the central 
place which it had lost since the captivity. Hence- 
forward the doctrine of the Messiah is at once the 
centre of popular hope and the object of theological 
culture. ‘The NT is the best evidence of its influence 
on the masses (see especially Mt. 219; cp also Jn. 425); 
and the exegesis of the Targums, which in its beginnings 
doubtless reaches back before the time of Christ, shows 
how it was fostered by the Rabbins and preached in the 
synagogues.! Its diffusion far beyond Palestine, and 
in circles least accessible to such ideas, is proved by the 
fact that Philo himself (De Prem. e! Pen., 8 16) gives 
a Messianic interpretation of Nu.2417 (65). It must 
not indeed be supposed that the doctrine was as yet the 
undisputed part of Hebrew faith which it became when 
the fall of the state and the antithesis to Christianity 
threw all Jewish thought into the lines of the Pharisees. 
It has, for example, no place în the Assumptio Mosis 
or in Eth. En, 1-36, 91-t04 (cp APOCALYPTIC, 88 27, 
29, 65; ESCHATOLOGY, $$ 59, 65, 73). But, as the 
fatal struggle with Rome became more and more im- 
minent, the eschatological hopes which increasingly 
absorbed the Hebrew mind all group themselves round 
the person of the Messiah. 

In the later parts of the Boof ef Enock (the ‘symbols' of 
chaps. 45,7), the judgment day of the Messiah (identified with 
Daniel's “son of Man *) stands in the forefront of the eschatological 
picture, Josephus (87 ὃ 5, $ 4) testifies that the belief in the 
immediaté appearance of the Messianic king gave the chief 
impulse to the war that ended in the destruction of the Jewish 
state ; after the fali of the temple the last apocalypses (Barxck, 
4 Zz5a) still loudly proclaim the near victory of the God-sent 
king: and Bar Kocheba, the leader of the revolt against 
Hadrian, was actually greeted as the Messiah by Rabbi ‘Akiba 
(ep Lk.218) These hopes were again quenched in blood. 
The political idea of the Messiah, the restorer of the Jewish 

ill finds utterance in the daily prayer of every Jew (the 
᾿ς»), and is enshrined in the system of Rabbinical 
theology ; but its historical significance was buried in the ruins 
of Jerusalem. 

But the proof written in fire and blood on the fair 
face of Palestine that the true kingdom of God could 
not be realised in the forms of an cartbly 
state, and under the limitations of national 
particularism, was not the final refutation of the hope 

1 The many Targumic passages that speak of the Messiah 
[especially in the Targum of Jonathan (the king Messiah}, 
are registered by Buxtorf, Lea) Ckald., sv, 
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of the OT. Amidst the last convulsions of political 
Fudaism a new and spiritual conception of the kingdom 
of God, of salvation, and of the Saviour of God's 
anointing, had shaped itself through the preaching, the 
death, and the resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth.® As 
applied to Jesus the name of Messiah lost all its political 
and national significance, for his victory over the world, 
whereby he approved himself the true captain of 
salvation, was consummated, not amidst the flash of 
earthìy swords or the lurid glare of the lightnings of 
Elias, but in the atoning death through which he 
entered into the heavenly glory. Between the Messiah 
of the Jews and the Son of Man who came not to be 
ministered to but to minister, and to give his life a 
ransom for many, there was on the surface little re- 
semblance ; ‘and from their standpoint the Pharisees 
reasoned not amiss that the marks of the Messiah were 
conspicnously absent from this Christ. But when we 
look at the deeper side of the Messianic conception in 
the Psalfer of Solomon, at the heartfelt longing for a 
leader in the way of righteousness and acceptance with 
God which underlies the aspirations after political 
deliverance, we see that it was in no mere spirit of 
accommodation to prevailing language that Jesus did 
fiot disdain the name in which ali the hopes of the OT 
were gathered up {cp JESUS, $ 26 £). The kingdom of 
God is the centre of all spiritual faith, and the per- 
ception that that kingdom can never be realised without 
a personal centre, a representative of God with man 
and man with God, was the thought, reaching far 
beyond the narrow range of Pharisaic legalism, which 
was the last lesson of the vicissitudes of the OT dis- 
pensation, the spiritual truth that lay beneath that last 
movement of Judaism which concentrated the hope of 
Israel in the person of the anointed of Yahwè. 

It would carry us too far to consider (1) the details 
of the conception of the Messiah and the Messianic 

snina) times as they appear in the later 

ἃ Rabbinical αροραῖγ ρος or in Rabbinical theology, 

evelopiment. ang (2) the questions that arise as to 
the gradual extrication of the NT idea of the Christ 
from the elements of Jewish political doctrine. A word, 
however, is necessary as to the Rabbinical doctrine of 
the Messiah who suffers and dies for Israel, the Messiah 
son of Joseph or son of Ephraim, who in Jewish theology 
is distinguished from and subordinate to the victorious 
son of David. ‘The developed form of this idea is 
almost certainly a product of the polemic with Chris- 
tianity, in which the Rabbins were hard pressed by 
arguments from passages {especially Is. 63) which their 
own exegesis admitted to be Messianic, though it did 
not accept the Christian inferences as to the atoning 
death of the Messianic king. 

That the Jews in the time of Christ believed în a suffering 
and atoning Messiah is, to say the least, unproved and highly 
improbable. See, besides the books above cited, De Wette, 
Opuscula; Wiinsche, Die Leiden des Messias (1870), The 
opposite argument of King, Τὰς Valkuf on Zechariah (Cam- 
bridge, 1882), App. A, does not really prove more than that the 
doctrine of the Messiah Ben Joseph found points of attachment 
in older thought. 

[Among the non-Christian parallels to the belief in a 

. Messiah a Babylonian parallel deserves 
pet special attention.® It is to be found in 
* the legend of Dibbarra the Plague-god. 

“ Sea-coast against sea-coast, Elamite against Elamite, Cassite 
against Cassite, Kuthaan against Kuthaan, country against 
country, house against house, man against man. Brother is to 
show no mercy towards brother ; they shall kill one another." 

One cannot help comparing Mk.138:2 Mt. 10er. 
The countries mentioned are those nearest to Babylonia, 
which are to be a prey to war and anarchy until ‘after 
a time the Akkadian will come, overthrow all and 
conquer all of them.’ The triumph of Hammurabi, 
king of Babylon, is foretold in this part of the poem or 


2 [See the long series of OT passages explained in the NT of 
Jesus as the Messiah,] 
2 [Jastrow, Καὶ, 2/ Bab. and Ass. 533} 
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prophecy. This great king is to open a golden age of 
peace, and even if a Buddhist parallel to Is. 92-6 111-9 
may also be adduced,! it is historically very conceivable 
that a Babylonian belief may be the real parent both of 
this and of all other Messianic beliefs within the sphere 
of Babylonian influence. See further ARMAGEDDON. 
T.K.C.] 
For an introduction to Messianic views of the apocalypses, 
see Schùr. /4/, 88 28, 29; and cp Charles, 800% gf Enoch, and 
Ryle and James, Psalms of the Pharisces 
11. Literature. (£e., the Psalter of Solomon, for the latest 
text of which see Gebhardt's edition, 1895). 
The Rabbinical statements are given in Weber, Sysfewe der 
alisynagogalen palîstin. Theologie (880; ®, /uidische Theo- 
logie auf Grund des Talmud, etc., 1897); cp also Schoettgen, 
Hor. Heb. et Talmud., Tom. îi., “De Messià,' 1742; Bertholdt, 
Christologia Judeorum (1811); Wiinsche, Die Leiden des 
Messias (1870); Neub. and Driver, The /ewisk Interpreters of 
Isaiah, 58 (2 vols., 1876); Dalm. Der lvidende τε. der sterbende 
Messias der Synagoge im ersten nack-christi. Jahrtausend 
(1888). For larger surveys of the subject see Castelli, 2] Messia 
secondo gli Ebrei (1874), J. Drummond, Te /ewish Messiah 
(1877), and V. H. Stanton, Τὰς Jewish and the Christian 
Messiah (1886). For a critical treatment of the OT material 
from different points of view, see v. Orelli, 07 Prafkecy of the 
Consumnation of God's kingdom, 1882 (ET 1885); Richm, 
Messianic Prophecy, 1885 (ET 1891); Delitzsch, AMessianic 
Prophecies în historical succession, 1890 (ET 1891); Briggs, 
Messianic Prophecy (1886); WRS, 746 Prophets of Israel 
(1881), 302-310; Che, OPs, (1891), 22 36 200 238/ 338,1; /ewisk 
Religions Life (1898), 947. 2435 Sta. ‘ Die Messianische Hoff- 
nung im Psaltery' Z£. Δ Fheol. μι Kizche, 1892, pp. 369-413; 
Smend, 47° Religionsgeschichte (1893; 1%), 1899,), 2307 373 
H. Schultz, 07° Ykeoi. 1889 (ET 1892), 43; Marti, Gesck. 
der Isvaelit. Rel. (3897), 190 f. 255 £ 289 #. (the personal 
Messiah post-exilic); Loeb, La Littérature desPauvres dans la 
Bible (1892), p. 191 (the Messiah originally one of the "Anawsm, 
or spiritually poor, as in IL Isaiah, and then a scion of the house 
of David ; the doctrine in both phases post-exilic); C. A. Briggs, 
The Messiah af the Gospels (1895); Volz, Die vorexilische 
Jakweprophetie und der Messins (x897), a lucid exhibition of the 
historical results of the latest criticism; Dalman, nressianische 
Texte aus der nach-kanonischen Litteratur (1898); Hiihn, Die 
snessianischen Weissagungen des israel.jud. Volkes bis zu d, 
Targumim (1899-1900); and R. H. Charles, Eschatology, 
Hebrew, Jewish, and Christian (1899), passim. For the older 
literature see Schiirer (as above}, and the bibliographical lists 
appended to Riehm's Messianic Prophecy, ET. 
W. R. S.—E.K., 88 1-9; T.K. C., $ το, 


METALS, METAL-WORK. See MINES. 


METEOR is a modern guess [RV®8-] for the corrupt 
γρὲν of Job 38 36 (Ὁ ποικιλτικὴν [ἐπεστήμην]--ἐ,ε., ΤΡ [5}), 
The context forbids all the guesses of the ancients. See Cock. 


METERUS (BaitHpoyc [BA]), 1 Esd. 517, ΕΝ 
BAITERUS (g.7.). 


METHEG-AMMAH (MONT IN; τὴν a@wpic- 


MENHN [BAL]; frenum iributi, lang δον), Two 
variously explained words (2 8.81) which AV (cp 
RV®E:) apparently regards as the name of a place. The 
whole passage runs in AV, ‘And after this it came to 
pass that David smote the Philistines, and subdued them : 
and David took Metheg-ammah out of the hand of the 
Philistines.'  RV, however, rexders ‘ Metheg-ammah' 
by ‘the bridle of the mother-city ‘ (so, too, Ges., Stade, 
Driver), which is supposed to mean ‘ the authority of the 
capital (£e., of Gath; cp rCh.181, where ning 
min, ‘Gatti and its towns,' is substituted for anp-na 
npan).? 

There is no evidence, however, that ‘ammér, non, 
meant ‘capital’ in Hebrew, or that one of the five Philis- 
tine cities was regarded as the capital, and as having 
authority over the other four. The text is corrupt, and 
since & (τὴν dguponévan=v701?) is here evidently 
based on an incorrect text, and the reading of 1 Ch. has 
the appearance of being a purely arbitrary emendation, 
we must set aside Ch. and (5 altogether, and endeavour 
to restore a text out of which MT and the text which 
underlies & may have been corrupted. ἵπ £x0,7, Oct. 


1 [Rhys David's 2/58, Lect. 1881, p. 141; Che. Jew. Rel. Life, 
tor] 

o So ©, Vg.  Pesh. (+‘the small ones that were round about 
1} has a doublet, the variane being ]hwamsog κὰδ πον. 
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1899, p. 47 f., it is proposed to emend 2 5. 816 into 
‘and he took Ashdod [7.e., Afdudimmu ; see ASHDOD], 
the city of the sea, out of the hand of the Philistines' 
{pavbsto Dip vino των τ ΠΡ’ It is possible that 
the writer of 2 5. 81-6 (0) had before him a text of 
1 S. 7 14, in which the cities taken by the Philistines from 
the Israelites were described as lying between Ekron 
and Ashdod {but (55 ἀπὸ ᾿Ασκάλωνος ἕως Αζοβ), and 
that he represented David as having (with foreign 
assistance ?) once more recovered these cities for Israel. 
‘The present writer suspects, however, that there has 
been a great misunderstanding relative to the name of 
the southern people against which both Saul and David 
warred, and that the true name was not Péliétim (Philis- 
tines) but Sarephathim (Zarephathites). See SAUL, 
ZAREPHATH. This theory affects many passages in 
1 and 2 $S., and among them 1 S.714, where we should 
perhaps read, ‘And the cities which the Zarephathites 
had taken from Israel were restored from Halùsah (685 
reads ‘Ashkelon ') as far as REHOBOTH,' ! and 2 3. 81, 
where we should not improbably read, ‘. .. David 
smote the Zarephathites, and subdued them, and David 
took the Maacathite region (»nayn) out of the hand of 


the Zarephathites.' The latter view accords with 
H. P. Smith's remark that ‘Metheg-ammah,' being 
described as taken ‘out of the hand of the Philistines,” 
must have been ‘some tangible possession, probably a 
piece of territory.'? On the district referred to, see 
MAACAH. 

Both of the above emendations enable us to account for MT's 
ΠΌΝΗ amsand &s probable reading φόρα. _ Forearlierattempts 
to deal with the problems see the annotations of Welthausen, 
Driver, Klostermann, and Kshler's judicious note (8:82, Gesck. 
2244 £). The suggestion of Whitehouse (A4cad., Feb. 2, 1890) 
and Sayce (Zarly Hist. Hebvews, 414 n.) that M9R is the Baby- 
Tonian amate, ‘mainland,’ ‘earth, ἐς hardly wanted ; Sayce 
even considers the entire phrase to be a transcription οἱ meref 
ammmati, “the road of the mainland' (of Palestine). But if this 
had been adopted as a Hebrew geographical term, would it 
not have occurred again elsewhere? Îì is more natural to sup- 
pose corruption. np and ΠΌΝΩΙ are two corrupt fragments of 
"nol T.K.C 


METHUSAEL (5xtAnt), Gen.4:8} AV, RV Me- 


thushael; and Methuselah (mbvanto), Gen, ber fi 
25/1 Ch. 13. See CAINITES, $7; SETHITES. 


MEUNIM, RV (AV MeHUNIM, or MEHUNIMS, ex- 
cept in Neh.75e), a people, or peoples, of uncertain 
affinities, if the name is not due to textual errors. 

(α) An explanatory note.in 1 Ch. 439-41 makes this statement. 
In the time of Hezekiah certain Simeonites made a raid into 
Gedor (211133) or rather Gerar (1; Ew., Ki., etc., yepapa), ‘as 
far as the east of the valley” (g%ì. GBA τῆς γαῖ), and took that 
‘wide, quiet, ‘undisturbed’ land for themselves, destroying the 
original inhabitants, who were ‘of Ham' (ὉΠ 0), or rather ‘of 
Jerahmeel (baloniv]; cp Ham, ii.), ‘and the AMeszize that 
were found there '(so RV,3 following Kre, 0°nya1; Kt, D'wyon; 
μιναίους [BA]; κιναίους [L}).. To understand the words ‘for 
they that dwelt there aforetime,' etc. (τ, 406), we must remember 
that ‘Amalekites is probably only a distortion of ‘ ferahmeel- 
ites’ (see JERAHMEEL, $ 4). Between a large part of the Jerah- 
meelitesi.e., Amalekites—and the Israelites there was a feud 
(15.15). It now becomes easier to understand the connection 


2 So, eg, Jos. Ant. vi 
μόμενος. 

3 AV wrongly, ‘the hahitations'; γα. λαδίῤαέογεε, 

4 Geschichte der Edomiter, qa. 
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under a Minzzan governor.1 According to Wi. this can only 
refer to the N. Arabian region e/-4/75> and the Minzean colonies 
in N. Arabia (40/4 29. 337). Hommel also builds a theory 
upon this inscription (4/7/2727). 

The criticism of the Hebrew text, however, has not been 
searching enough.  p‘nyr (Meunim), like pringio (MeonexIM) 
in Judg. 937, is a corruption of an indistincily written ‘popy 
(Amalekites), which was a gloss on ΟΝ ΟΠ (Jeralmeelites), 
now represented by the corrupt povbaa (quite ἃ common core 
ruption). Thus the Meunim give place to the Amalekites. 

(ὁ) In 2 Ch. 267 Uzziah is said to have been yictorious against 
the Philistines, the Arabians in Gur-baai [7] (5y3-n).? and the 
Meunim (D'PPNT; μειναίους [B], μιναέους [AL]).# But ὈΡΞΓῊΣ 
is a corruption of ὑκῶπ (Jerahmeel), and pipi ἰβ to de ex- 
plained as in (a). 

(c) The third passage is 2 Ch. 20 13, where most commentators 
now read ‘some of the Meunim' (see Ki. in SBO7;4 MT 
D'IBLMA, ἘΝ ‘some of the Ammonites,’ but cp mg.}; the b'ne 
Moab and the b'ne Ammon are mentioned just before. But the 
geography of 2 Ch. 20 as it now stands is not that of the original 
story, which must have spoken of Jehoshaphat's enemies as the 
b'né Missur and the b'né Jerahme'el. ΠΩ and opp are 
both probably corruptions of orbapmy (Jerahmeelites) See 
Ziz. (Some MSS read D'iyono; © has ἐκ τῶν p{elvaioy [AB], 
ἐκ τῶν νἱῶν appavie [1.}} 

@) In Job211 Zormax ‘the Naamathite' is called in & 
ΜΙε]ιναίων βασιλεύς, and in 111 etc., è M(elvaîos, as if ‘NI, 
Homme! (E24.7 B47z; AHT 252) follows 45; cp (4), end. 
See, however. ZOPHAR. 

(ὦ The ‘Maon' of Judg. 1012 is disputed (see MAONITES). 
Glaser and Hommel® insist on identifying ‘Maon’ with the 
Minzans. Cp Moore, /xdees, 280. 

In τ ΚΟΤΕ 18 Thenius and Stade (Gesc4. (1) 1 302) read for 
‘ Midian'‘Maon,' as making the route of Hadad, the young 
Edomitish prince, more intelligible, The whole section, how: 
ever, needs the most searching criticism. ‘From the city of 
Midian' (so &34; MT @L ‘from Midian’) should be ‘(some 
of) the servants of his father,” which is a corrupt repetition from 
2.17. So Klo. (sce Che. /OR 11 552 [1899], and cp HADAD). 

(©) The ‘children of [the] Meunim' (0899; AV Μεηυνιμ) 
ate mentioned among the ΝΈΤΗΙΝΙΜ in the posteexilic list, 
Ezra 250 Neh. 752 (in τ Ἐξά. 53. Mzani, RV Maani) The 
list being partly at least artificial no great stress can be laid on 
the name, which is possibly a corrupt form of Jerahme'elim. 
Children of captives (Buh! and others) are scarcely meant, for 
Nethinim is probably an expansion of Ethanim, ‘Ethanites." 
Sce NETHINIM, @'s readings are; Ezra 250, pavuspew [B}, 
soowe [A], powv. [L]; Neh.752, μέσεινωμ [B], peso. [al, 
μεειν. [A], Las before; 1 Esd. 5.31) pave: [B], μαανι [A], uoovera 
[1}. τ᾿ K.C. 


MEUZAL (082), Ezek 27:9 AVme, RVBE UZAL 
(4.5.}. 

ME-ZAHAB (201 Ἴ2, as if ‘waters of gold '?), appar- 
ently the grandfather of Mehetabel (Gen. 36.39, mez008 
TAE], mezoo [2], maszooB [I]; : Ch. 150, om. @8B4, 


maizasB [L]). Really, however, it is a place-name. 


The name has been fancifully explained in various ways by 
the Rabbins {cp Onk., Abarbanel), but is probably (like Di 


ZAHA&) a corruption of DIS, Misrim—-i.e., the N. Arabian land 
of Musri, which is referred to thrice în the list of Edomite kings 
(δῦ. 32/37 39). Mehetabel is called ‘daughter of Misran (so, 


corrupted into nun), a daughter of Misrim’ (avis), where 
‘Mistim' is simply a variant of Misran. Cp Homme], 44/7" 
264 n. T.K.C. 


MEZOBAITE (13297), 1 Ch. 1147 RV, AV Mxso- 
BAITE. See JAASIEL. 


MIAMIN (7250), Ezra 1025 Neh.125 AV, RV 
MIJAMIN (g.v.). 


1 Strabo (xvi. 42) speaks of the Μιναῖοι as dwelling by the 
Red Sea, On the current controversy relative to the Minaans 
and their empire, see Glaser, Skizze der Gesch. u. Geogr. 
Arabiens, 2 450-452; Hommel, Axfidtze, 1292 (‘excursus’); 
Sayce, Crit. Mor. 39/7; but, against Glaser's theory, see ZD.M/G 
44 τος. 

2 Ki., however, reads byammo—ie, Baal's Rock (45 ἐπὶ τῆς 
πέτρας [which Lagarde, however, takes to mean Petra and 
Sela]; Vg. Am. Zurbaal). This might be a title of Jebel 
Maderah, or (Buhl, οὐ. ci£. 41) of the traditional Mt. Horj Ki. 
does not say. 

8 Schwally (74.ZZ, 1893, col. 469) reads in 2.7 DYisya 
following Ve. (Avmronitas); cp τ. 8, where ‘Ammonites' (MT, 
Vg.Jis the usually accepted reading. (58 has μειναῖοι, GAL 
μιναῖοι. 

4 Cp Greene, 2/ebrew Migration from Egypt, 268 f. 

5 Hommel, Axfiàtze, 3; AHT 251. 
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MIBHAR (3029, $ 5; meBaaA [ΒΝ], maBap [A], 
maBaap [L]), one of David's heroes (1 Ch. 1138). The 
name is a corruption of 'of Zobah' (see HAGRI). 


MIBSAM (D2?9, ‘sweet odour'? MmaBcam [EL]), 
perhaps to be explained as ‘ Basemath' [see 2], or less 
probably an old error for DWW, in which case we may 
(with Hommel) compare marsimazi, an Arabian tribe 
mentioned together with the Tamudi, etc. (Sargon's 
eylinder, £ 20, ΑἸ ΤΌΝ, 146277; Sprenger, Geog. Arab. 
205). ‘The name may be the same as the μαισαιμανεις 
of Ptolemy. 

x. A ‘son’ of Ishmael (Gen, 25 13, μασσαμ [A], -v[DL]; 1 Chi 
129, μασσα {B], μαβσαν [A}); alsò 

2. A ‘son’of Simeon (1 Ch, 425, μαβασαμ [B], +v [A], paoeuan 
{L)), în both cases în which ît occurs named immediately before 
Mishma. We may therefore suppose the Simeonite tribe to have 
had Ishmaelite affinities. Cp the name Basemath- 
Selith [Che.] (sce SALMAH); See GENEALOGIES i, $ 5° 

MIBZAR (NY): Mmazap [BADEL]), a ‘duke’ 
('albiph) or ‘clan' ('éZeph) of Edom (Gen. 3642 1 Ch. 
153, maBcap[A]. BamaHA[L]). Eusebius and Jerome 
(OS®, 27763 137) speak of a large village called 
Mabsara {μαβσαρα), which still existed in Gebalene, 
subject to Petra. Hitzig (on Is. 846), however, identified 
it with Bozrah, which, like Mibzar in Gen. Ze., is men- 
tioned with ‘Teman in Am. 1lr2, See BozraH. 

T.K.C 

MIBZAR ZOR, the city of (avra I; πηγησ 
MACPACCATO KAI τῶν TyPIWwN [Β], πόλεως 
oxypwmatoc T.T, [AL]), Josh, 1929 RV®, AV ‘the 
strong city Tyre, RV ‘the fenced city of Tyre.” ‘The foun- 


tain of the fortress of Tyre(6)' would be Résel“Ain(Di.). See 
Tyre; also Hosan, RAMAH. 


MICA (N39), 2 S. 912 εἰς. ΕΝ, AV MICHA. 


MICAH (12%9, $ 51; short for MICHAIAH [g.v.] or 
for an ethnic underlying this name; m[eliya [BAL]}. 

1. A contemporary and fellow-worker of Isaiah ; his 
name is prefixed to the sixth of the books of the ‘ Twelve 
Prophets'? (see below). Of his external circumstances 
we know nothing, save that he bore the surname ‘the 
Morasthite' (Mic. 11 Jer. 2618; u[ekxaas[BAQ], μιχεας 
[N in Jer.]), from his birth-place MORESHETH-GATH 
{g.v.). The statement that he prophesied under Jotham, 
as well as under Ahaz and Hezekiah (1 1), is probably 
the remark of a later writer—the same who made the 
chronological insertions in Is. lr and Hos.l:, who 
wished to indicate thereby that Isaiah, Hosea, and Micah 
were, roughly, contemporary (Nowack). The earliest 
date at which we know Micah to have prophesied is 
in the reign of Ahaz; in 12 he foretells the destruc- 
tion of Samaria. Cp CHRONOLOGY (Table V, col. 
797 f.). The threat against Jerusalem in 312 was, how- 
ever, according to Jer. 26:87, pronounced in the time of 
Hezekiah. Micali, or a disciple of Micah, may în fact 
have sought to preserve the prophecy against Samaria 
by working it into a prophecy on the kingdom of Judah. 
‘That Micah prophesied as late as the reign of Manasseh, 
cannot be held to have been rendered probable (on Mic. 
6 f. see MIcAH, BOOK OF, $ 4). 

2. A man of the hill-country of Ephraim who built a 
shrine with objects of worship, and hired a Levite to 
perform the due services. ὙΠῸ history of the carrying 
off of both priest and sacra by the tribe of DAN (g.v.) 
as related in Judg. 17 £ is supposed to come from two 
sources, for the analysis of which see JUDGES, BOOK ΟΕ, 
$ τῷ (ima, 1714, cp MICHAIAH, 6 ἡ; μειχαιας [B]). 

The story is evidently intended to account for the 
foundation of the sanctuary of Dan, but has suffered 
greatly from the manipulation of editors. 

There is an underlying tradition which perhaps had reference 
(as a searching criticism renders probable) not to the conquest 


of a city in the far north but to that of a place which seems to 
have been prominent in the early Israelitish traditions, viz., 


ISma- 


1 On the strange gloss in 1 K. 2228 which agrees with the 
opening clause of Mic. 12, see MICHAIAH, 1, 
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Halosah,1 close to which was an important sanctuary called 
Bethel. "One version of the conquest of Halisah, according to 
this cheory, is given in Gen. 33 (see ShecHEM}; another, in 
Judg. 17.7 The story begins with a certain Micah, whose name 
(see Micrata wu) indicates his Jerahmeeliteorigin. Melivesinthe 
highlands of Mount Jerahmeel (‘ Ephraim' miswritten for ‘Jerah- 
meel’ as in 1S.11, see RamaTHAMezoPRIM). Being probably 
the head of a clan (cp Judg. 18 22), he had there a sanctuary of 
his own, and when a young man ‘from Zarephath of Jerahmeel' 
came to Mount Jeralmeel, seeking priestly employment, Micah 
received him as his priest. (Zarephath was apparently the 
headquarters of the clan of Moses, known as ‘Levites’; see 
Mosrs, $ 17). After this we leam that the path of this Jerah- 
meelite was crossed by a party of Danites, who had been sent 
to explore the land of Missur on the N. Arabian border; these 
Danites forced the young priest to accompany them, to give 
them divine oracles. They ‘came to Halusah, and saw the 
people that dwelt therein . . . in Misrephath (Zarephath) of the 
Misrites (v. 27), etc.’ They captured and destroyed the city. 
which ‘was in the valley that belongs to Rehoboth' (v. 28). 
Then they rebuilt it, and called its name Dan, and set up there 
Micah's graven image, with the young Levite, who was of the 
Moses clan, as their first priest. The sanctuary is said to have 
lasted until the captivity of the ark? (ων. 30£). See StiLon; 
but cp Moore's able and acute attempt to make the best of the 
received text, 

3. Ὁ. MERIBBAAL (g.v. grandson of Jonathan in 
a genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.v., $ 9, ii. #8}, 1 Ch.834 
{(μέχια [B]), 940. In 25.912 his name is written go 
MICcHA. Note that one of his sons is called (1 Ch. 835} 
‘Melech,' which the present writer has explained else- 
where also as a distortion of ‘ Jerahmeel.' 

4 b. Shimei, a Reubenite, 1 Ch.5 5 χα [B]). 

5. b. Uzziel, a Kohathite Levite ; x Ch. 23.20 (μειχας [B], pe. 
[L})=2424 £ (L μιχαιας once in Ὁ. 24 and om. in 7. 25) where 
AV has MIcHAH, 

6. 1Ch.915 AV. See Micmatan, 6, 

7. 2Ch. 8420. See MICHAIAH, 2. T.K.C. 


MICAH (BOOK) 
Early criticism (ὃ 1). Later criticism (8 3). 
Criticism in 1883 (Β 2). Present position ($ 4). 
Bibliography ( 5). 
Until recently the book which bears the name of Micah 
was unaffected by the disintegrating tendency of modern 
1. Earl criticism. Ewald was led by the peculiari 
citi peri ties of chaps. 47, to say that they might 
π΄ conceivably, though by no means necessarily, 
be the work of a contemporary of Micah. He also pro- 
posed a critical view of chaps. 67, which is by no 
means destitute of plausibility, and he held that the 
comforting promise in 2127 must be an interpolation 
from the margin, The decision of questions such as 
these, to which others have to be added, is of consider- 
able importance, not only for our view of the date of 
Micah (on which [see MICAH i.,1]the late editorial state- 
ment in the heading is no authority} and of his character 
as a prophet, but also for the history of biblica! religion. 
We shall, first of all ($ 2), give an exposition of the state 
of criticism in 1883, and then ($ 37} mention the points 
in which, since that date, the criticism of Micah has 
taken steps in advance. 
a. Chaps. 1-3 are (apart from 2 τὰ 7) a well-connected 
prophecy of judgment. In a majestic exordium Yahwè 
ito: himself is represented as coming forth 
2. Criticism τὰ the thunderstorm from his hervenly 
În 1883. palace, and descending on the moun- 
tains of Palestine, at once as witness against his people, 
and as the executer of judgment on their sins.  Samaria 
is sentenced to destruction for idolatry ; and the blow 
extends also to Judah, which participates in the same 
guilt (ch. 1), Whilst Samaria is summarily dismissed, 
the sin of Judah is analysed at length in chaps. 2 and 8, 
in which the prophet deals no longer with idolatry, but 
with the corruption of society, and particularly of its 
leaders—the grasping aristocracy whose whole energies 
are concentrated on devouring the poor and depriving 
them οἵ their little holdings, the unjust judges and 


1 ‘Laish,' like ‘Luz,’ ἴθ, upon this theory, a corruption of 
n9191, Haluisah. See Isaac, ξ αὶ ΒΗΕΘΗΕΜ ; ZikLag. 

3 Read piem for pen Kimbi long ago declared that ‘the 
Jand' must mean ‘the ark." 
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priests, the hireling and gluttonous prophets who make 
war against every one ‘that does not put into their 
mouth' (35), but are ever ready with assurances of 
Yahwè's favour to their patrons, the wealthy and noble 
sinners that fatten on the flesh of the poor. The pro- 
phet spcaks with che strongest personal sympathy of the 
sufferings of the peasantry at the hands of their lords, 
and contemplates with stern satisfaction the approach of 
the destroyer who shall carry into exile ‘the luxurious 
sons’ of this race of petty tyrants (116), and leave them 
none to stretch the measuring line on a field in the con- 
gregation of Yahwè (3.5). The centre of corruption is 
the capital, grown great on the blood and wrongs of 
the provincials, the seat of the cruel princes, the corrupt 
judges and diviners.! For their sake, the prophet con- 
cludes, Zion shall be ploughed as a field, Jerusalem 
shali lie in ruins, and the temple hill return to jungle 
(812). 

The internal disorders of the realm depicted by Micah 
are also prominent in Isaiah's prophecies; they were 
closely connected, not only with the foreign complica- 
tions due to the approach of the Assyrians, but also 
with the break-up of the old agrarian system within 
Istael, and with the rapid and uncompensated aggran- 
disement of the nobles during those prosperous years 
when the conquest of Edom by Amaziah and the occupa- 
tion of the port of Elath by his son (2 Kings 14722) 
placed the lucrative trade between the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea in the hands of the rulers of Judah. 
Οἱ the other hand the democratic tone which distin- 
guishes Micah from Isaiah is explained by the fact that 
Micah's home was not in the capital but in an insignifi- 
cant country town.? He can contemplate without a 
shudder the ruin of the capital of the aristocracy because 
he is himself one of the oppressed people. Nor does 
this ruin seen to him to involve the captivity or ruin of 
the nation as a whole; the congregation of Yahwè 
remains in Judzea when the oppressors are cast out 
{25}; Yahwè's words are still good to those that walk 
uprightly ; the ‘ glory of Israel’ is driven to take refuge 
in Adullam (1 15),3 as in the days when David's band of 
broken men was the true hope of the nation ; but there 
is no hint that it is banished from the land. Thus upon 
the prophecy of judgment we naturally expect to follow 
a prophecy of the reintegration of Yahwè's kingship in 
a better Israel, and this we find in 212 and in chaps. 
4, 
è. Both 2r2/ and 4, however, present difficulties, 
and Kuenen (0r4.0, 2350) remarks on the great differ- 
ences of critical opinion. 212 seems to break the 
pointed contrast between 2rr and 31 and is therefore re- 
garded by some as a gloss, by others (e,g., Ewald and 
Roorda), less plausibly, as an example of the false pro- 
phecies in which the wicked rulers trusted. 4 is of 
course much more difficult. It is becoming more and 
more felt4 that 4r1-13 stands in direct contradiction to 
49£, and indeed to 312. 


The last two passages agree în speaking of the capture of 
Jerusalem ; the first declares Zion inviolable, and its capture an 
impossible profanation. Such a thought can hardly be Micah's, 
even if we resort to the violent harmonistic procedure of imagin- 
ing that two quite distinct sieges, separated by a renewal of the 
theocracy,are spoken of in consecutive verses. An interpolation, 
however, in the spirit of such passages as Ezek. 38£, Joel 3[4], 
Zech. 14, is very conceivable in post-exilic times, and Ἰὼ connec- 
tion with the growing impulse to seek a literal harmony of all 
prophecy on lines very different from the pre-exilic view in Jer. 
26, that predictions of evil may be averted by repentance. 


Another difficulty lies in the words ‘and thou shalt 
cometo Babylon' in 4ro. Micah unquestionably looked 
for the destruction of Jerusalem as well as of Samaria 
in the near future and by the Assyrians (19); but, 


1 [On 29, the text of which is clearly corrupt, see WRS, Pro- 
“κείς, 427, and cp Wellh. ad /oc.] 

2 [Up Pro$kets, 290.] 

3 {The surposed reference, however, seems rather far-fetched. 


See MORASTHITE,] 
ὁ [This was written in 1883. Cp Nowack, St. Αγ, 1884, 
pi 385/.1 
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according to Jer. 2617, this was the judgment which 
Hezekiah's repentance averted. It is easy to see that 
the words in Mic. τὸ are a later gloss! The prophetic 
thought is that the ‘daughter (population) of Zion’ 
shall not be saved by her present rulers or defensive 
strengih; she must come down from her bulwarks and 
dwell in the open field; there, not within her proud 
ramparts, Yahwè will graut deliverance from her 
enemies.* ‘This thought is in precise harmony with 
chs, 1-3, and equally characteristic is what follows in 
ch. 8. Micah's opposition to present tyranny expresses 
itself in recurrence to the old popular ideal of the first 
simple Davidic kingdom (48), to which he has already 
alluded in 11s. These old days shall return once more. 
Again, guerilla bands? {wmmrn2) gather to meet the foe 
as they did in the time of Philistine oppression A new 
David, like him whose exploits in the district of Micah's 
home were still in the mouths of the common people, 
goes forth from Bethlehem to feed the flock in the 
strength of Yahwè. The kindred Hebrew nations are 
once more united to their brethren of Jsrael. The 
remnant of Jacob springs up in fresh vigour, inspiring 
terror among the surrounding peoples, and there is no 
lack of chosen captains (‘seven shepherds and eight 
princes, 55) to lead them to victory against the Assyrian 
foe. The supports of that oppressive kingship which 
began with Solomon, the strongholds, the chariots and 
horses so foreign to the life of ancient Israel, are no 
more known; they disappear together with the divina- 
tions, the idols, the massébds and ashèras. The high 
places, however, are left untouched,* 

e. Chap. 41-4. Some difficult problemsare suggested 
by Mic, 4r-4, which (excepting τι 4) occurs in a slightly 
modified form in Is. 22-4 {cp IsalaHm ii, $ sg) The 
words have little connection with the context in Isaiah ; 
but whether we can safely ascribe them to Micah is 
uncertain. 

The ideas do not reappear in chap. 5, and the whole prophecy 
would perhaps be more consecutive and homogeneous if 46 
(where the dispersed and the suffering are, according to chap, 2, 
the victims of domestic not of foreign oppression) followed 
directly on 312. At the same time we can hardly say that the 


passage belongs to a later stage of prophetic thought than the 
eighth century p.c.5 


d. Chap. 61-76. That chaps. 1-5 forma single well- 
connected Book of Micah, can be held (WRS, Prop4. 
427). No sooner, however, do we get into chap. 6, than 
new phenomena present themselves. Yahwè appears to 
plead with his people for their sins ; but the sinners are 
no longer a careless and oppressive aristocracy buoyed 
up by deceptive assurances of Yahwè's help, by pro- 
phecies of wine and strong drink ; they are bowed down 
by a religion of terror, wearied with attempts to pro- 
pitiate an angry God by countless offerings, and even 
by the sacrifice of the first-born.  Meantime the sub- 
stance of true religion is forgotten; fraud and deceit 
reign in all classes, the ‘works of the house of Ahab'f 
are ‘observed’ (worship of foreign gods). Yahwè's 
judgments are multiplied against the land, and the issue 
can be nothing else than its total desolation. All these 
marks fit exactly the evil times of Manasseh as de- 
scribed in 2 K. 21. Chap. 7 1-6, in which the public and 


1 [So Kuenen, 7%. 7° 6291 [1872]; Ord. (ἢ 2874, noteg; cp 
Che. Micah, 1882, pp. 38/.j Driver, νεῖν, 6) 329/; Nowack, ad 
loc: G. A. Smith (S'welve Proghets, 1368) thinks that the 
words may be, but are not necessarily, a gloss. A keenertextual 
criticism seems to be required in order to arrive at a fully satis- 
factory solution. See Ε 4.] 

2 [See, however, $ 4.1 

3 [Probably the writer would have modified this view of an 
obscureand very doubtful phrase. See Wellhausen and Nowack; 
also Crit. Bib., where #29 N3is proposed, “ia being due to 
dittography.] 

4 [Hence it is generally inferred that 59-13 are pre-deutero- 
nomic ; see Nowack, p. 213.] 

5 [See, however, ISAIAHN ti, $ 5, n. 1, and cp Marti, es. 27/5 
Nowack, Al Profh. 206.) 

€ [Mic. 616 also speaks of the ‘Statutes of Omri.’ How 
obscure both phrases are, will be seen from Nowack's note. On 
the text, sce $ 4.] 
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private corruption of a hopeless age is bitterly bewailed, 
obviously belongs to the same context.  Micah may 
very well have lived into Manasseh's reign; but, without 
appealing to the title, we can see clearly that the style 
differs from that of the earlier part of the book. Itis 
therefore prudent to regard the prophecy as anonymous. 
So far at least we may go with Ewald, 

e. Chap. 77-20. With 76, as Wellhansen justly re- 
marks, the record breaks off abruptly; ©. y-zo represent 
Zion as already fallen before the heathen, and her inhabi- 
tants as pining in the darkness of captivity. The hope of 
Zion is in future restoration after she has patiently borne 
the chastisement of hersins. ‘Then Yahwè shall arise 
mindful of his oath to the fathers, Israel shall be for- 
given and restored, and the heathen humbled. ‘The 
faith and hope which breathe in this passage have the 
closest affinities with the book of Lamentations and 
Is. 40-66. W. R. ST, K. C. 

In revising the above conclusions the writer would 
probably have made larger concessions to the criticism 

of Wellhausen, whose edition of the Minor 
8. Later p.ovh ἢ fi Micah i 
criticism, Prophets supplements (so far as Micah is 
concerned) his remarks in Bieek's £iz/.4 
(1878), pp. 4257 Stade, too, would perhaps have re- 
ceived fuller justice. For though we painfully miss the 
detailed introduction to Micah, with which some critical 
scholar, not tied to the Massoretic text, must one day 
present us, it would seem that Stade's pioneering work 
is the most important and influential which has yet been 
done on this part of the prophetic literature. 

There are still no doubt representatives of a mediat- 
ing and even a conservative criticism. 

Kénig, for instance, thinks it enough (Zix/. 328) in 
reply to Stade's remark that Mic. 4£ refers, not to some 
definite nation or nations, but vaguely to ‘ many peoples” 
to appeal to Is. 89 297 Jer. 817. On these passages, 
however, a keener criticism has much to say which 
Kénig overlooks. In 4x0 he recognises no doubt an 
insertion, but somewhat strangely assigns it to the last 
years before the exile. On chs.6f he agrees with 
Ewald. 

Driver {/ner. (6), 328) is even more cautious. He 
thinks that the existing book of Micah is ‘ a collection 
of excerpts, in some-cases fragmentary excerpts, from 
the entire series of the prophet's discourses,' and though 
he admits that there is much probability in Ewald's date 
for 61-76, he thinks, in accordance with Wellhausen,! 
that this does not quite exclude the authorship of Micah, 

Ryssel is entirely, and Wildeboer and E!horst are pre- 
dominantly, conservative. ‘The theory of Elhorst is 
ingeniously novel. He accounts for the present arrange- 
ment or rather disarrangement of Micah by an elaborate 
theory respecting the transcrìbers, who may have had 
before them the prophecies written in columns, and may 
party have misunderstood, partly have economised 
space, and have thrown the whole book into confusion, 
That 49-14 [57] and 58 [9] are post-exilic, even Elhorst 
frankly admits. Kuenen, the greatest of Dutch critics, 
agrees with Ewald as to 61-76; 77-20 he holds to be 
probably exilic, and 212/ to be an exilic interpolation. 
So too the passages 46-8 x1-13 and 59-14 în their present 
form are held to be exilic and post-exilic; but 41-4 
Kuenen regards as pre-exilic, though not the work either 
of Micah or of Isaiah. 

We now pass to the consideration of the doubtful 
passages in Micah from the point of view indicated in the 

article ISA1AH (ii.). ‘To draw out in full 

ἃ. Present. argument from phraseology and ideas 

position of - ἢ τὴ 

‘criticism. would be a remunerative but too lengthy 

task ; it may, however, be hoped that the 
intrinsic probability of the results here given will com- 
mend them to readers. Kosters has treated of the 
phraseology of 61-89-16 7 1-6 7-20 in 7.2.7 27 269 fi 27: 
Such arguments, however, will in future have to take 

1 Wellhausen, however, feels a difficulty in assigning to Micah 
the expressions g'n'19 ΠΣ Π2 (Ὁ. 4) and mm mpix ©. 5). 
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more account of probable corruptions of the Hebrew 
text, some of which will be here indicated. 


(a) Our first pause is at l10-15, which, from its artificial 

aronomasias (see /OX 10 573-588), seems hardly more worthy of 
Mi ‘ah than Is. 1028-32 is worthy of Isaiah. It is plausible to 
refer the passage, not indeed to the time of Sennacherib,! but to 
an editor or supplementer, of literary rather than prophetic gifts, 
in the post-exilic period, when the outrages of the Edomites were 
still fresh in remembrance.2 

(8) 2510. ‘l'hese passages do not fit into the context, and 
probably come from some other writing (Ruben). 80, t00, 
Nowack, as to 2. 

(©) 2125 This passage presupposes the Exile and the Dis- 
persion, and presents phraseological resemblances to exilic and 
post-exilic works.3 Presumably this passage has been substituted 
for one which was either too strongly expressed to please the 
lare editor, or had become illegible. 

(@) 32535. Superfiuous and unimportant. See Nowack. 

(€) It is hardly possible that the original collection of Micah's 
prophacies; closed with the short prophecy of the desolation of 


ferusalem in 8 12, and the question arises whether fragments of 
the true conclusion of Micah may not be imbedded in chaps. 4/2 
which in their present form are clearly not the work of Micah, 
or indeed of any single writer. Opinions on this point are 
divided. Nowack thinks that 49 το 14[51] and 59-13 may be 
long to Micah, though more parallels in writings of the age of 
that prophet would certainly Be desirable. 4 1-4 and 5; 46.8 (cp 
2125), ὃ 2-6 [1-5] (not bomogeneous); 57.9 [5.8] and 14 [15] are 
all postiexilic insertions ; possibly 5 2 4 were originally connected 
with 46-8. To the present writer, however, these results of 
Nowack appear to lack a sufficientiy firm text.critical basis. 

In the study of Micah, as elsewhere, the next step 
forward will have to be taken by critics who are not 
afraid to attempt the correction of the traditional text. 
Volz has already suggested that 59-14 [ro-15] in its 
original form may have described how Yahwès anger 
against the disobedient people of Judah showed itself in 
the destruction of the civil and religious institutions {cp 
Hos. 34) which had assumed a form displeasing to him, 
and that it is the natural sequel of 49-100 14(5 1]. This 
suggestion appears to be right ; only the connected pas- 
sage should be said to begin at 48, and does not include 
v. 14 (revised text), and we cenzot safely say that any 
part of it is the genuine work of Micah. 1 is quite true 
that Micah may conceivably have spoken of a siege of 
Jerusalem ; but the description in 48-τοα 59-14 [10-15] 
may be post-exilic, even as the text now stands, and 
must be so, if it 15, as we think, corrupt in certain im- 
portant points {on 7. 8 see OPHEL). On an improved 
textual basis we can affirm with much probability that 
some post-exilic writer, looking back on the Babylonian 
invasion, described in the style of prediction, how the 
N. Arabian peoples (whose outrages impressed most 
of the Jews much more than those of the Chaldeeans ‘) 
came against Jerusalem, and carried away some of its 
inbabitants as captives, and how the civil and religious 
system of Judah, which was permeated with falsehood, 
was destroyed. From what context this passage was 
taken, we know not. The editor who placed it in the book 
of Micah appears to have sought to correct the severity 
of its tone. This he did by so transforming 59-14 
[10-15] as to make ita prophecy of religious regeneration 
and also of judgment on heathen nations, and further, 
by inserting 4104-14, and 54 f [37]. which tell how the 
Jews, while on Jerahmeelite soil, will be delivered, and 
how the Ishmaelite plunderers will suffer a crushing 
blow at Zarephath.5 Henceforth, whenever a raid is 
attempted by Ishmaelites, there will be no lack of 
leaders to retaliate on the invaders, 


1 Cp Smend, Rel-gesch.l, 237, n. 2, end; Ὁ. A. Smith, 
Twelve Prohets, 1 362. 

2 Read probably în 1154, ‘unto Jerahmeel (not, unto Adul- 
lam) shall the glory of Israel come”. Cp 470, where read, for 

“thou shalt go unto Babylon,' ‘thou shaît go unto Jerahmeet.' 

3 On the exegesis, cp Driver (£x4o5ì0r, 1887 ὁ, 263-269), who 
takes the king to be the Messiah. The parallelism, however, 
favours another view (the king= Yahwè ; cp Is. 52 12 Jer.318/). 
So Nowack. 

4 Note in this connection that Jer. 50 £, commenty regarded 
85 a prophecy against Babylon, may possibly refer in part to 
Jerahmecl (sce Len-xAmal, MERATHAIN, SHESHACH). 

5 *At Zarephath' (nony3) has become in the traditional text 


343; similar comuptions of nonx probably occur in the Psalter. 
She Crit. BIG. 
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Another writer, devoted to the Messianic hope, inserted 
(613124) a prediction of the Messiah, who was to come from 
Beth-ephrath, se, Bethlehem (see ἘΡΗΚΆΤΗ, 2); 52 [3] is 
evidently a later gloss, affirming that the depression of ÎÌsrael 
will last only till the birth of the Messiah. Still another writer, 
to whom the kingship of Yahwè was hope and comfort enough, 
seems to have produced 2127 and 46, with the object of 
mitigating chaps. 1 and 3 respectively, and also 5 6-8 [7-g] in 
explanation of the somewhat obscure prophecy in 54 £ ἴ5.Δ}"} 
That 41-4 and 5 is of posteexilic origin, may here be assumed; 
2 5, however, is later than vo, 1-4 (sce Nowack). 

(7) 61-8 9-16, and 71-6 are generally grouped to- 
gether, and are by some assigned (together with 77-20) 
to the time of Manasseh ; the complaints in 697 and 
71 f οἵ far-reaching moral corruption, and of the dis- 
appearance of ‘godly men' (72), the reference to the 
‘statutes of Omri' and ‘all the works of the house of 
Ahab' (616), and to the practice of the sacrifice of the 
firstborn (67) have been held to point to this date; but 
the passages ought not to be grouped together. 

1. 8 1-8 îs in the optimistic, rhetorical tone of Deuteronomp 
(cp Dt. 426 529 1012 £), and may fitly be grouped wit 
Ps. 8] 8:16 [9-17), and perhaps 507-15, and Is. 4822-28. It is a 
literary rather than, in che full sense of the word, a prophetic 
work, and certainly not pre-exilic. The special reference to the 
Zarephathites and the Jerahmeelites (=the Philistines and the 
Amalekites) which most probably occurs in 64 favours this 
view. The passage must surely be incomplete, and we may well 
suppose that ît originally closed with a prophecy of the renewed 
expulsion of the Jerahmeelites from Canaan such as we can trace 
with virtual certainty underneath the text of Ps, 81 17 [16], — 

From those of Jerahmeel would I rescue him, 

From Missur and Zarephath would I deliver him. 
The reference to the most awfal form of sacrifice în 67 seems to 
be as purely rhetorical as that to ‘rivers of oil.’ ‘The writer may 
have gone on to say that Vahwè took no pleasure în any sacrifice 
but that of obedience, and that if that had only been rendered, 
Yahwè would have delivered his people from the Arabians. 

2. 69-16 ἴς not stronger in its complaints of the prevalence of 
fraud chan many of the psalms. The obscure phrases în τι. 16, 
supposed to require a pre-exilic date, because they contain the 
names of Omri and Ahab, are better regarded as corrupt: ‘“y 
should be DDT, and apnea should be ΟΠ, The psalmists 
speak of a faction of wicked lawless Jews, who acted in concert 
with the Edomite oppressors. 

3. 7 1-6 reminds us of Pss. 12 14 58 Is, 5611-57 1 591-152. Cp 
Intr, Is. 317 75. Verse sb may perhaps suggest the existence of 
mixed mareliges (p Ezra 9//). 

(£) 77-20—We have seen already (8 2, end) that 77-20 
has distinetly post-cxilic affinities, The ‘enemy’ spoken 
of in συν, 8 τὸ is not Babylon, for there is no evidence that 
the Jews are now in Babylon. Nor is it the heathen 
work in general {Giesebrecht, Beifr. 149; Wellh. 
KI. Pr.®, 149); this view depends on the accuracy of 
MT. The ‘enemy’ is a personification of the people 
which, in the psalms, gives such trouble to pious Israel 
by the mocking question, 'Where is thy God' (Ps. 
423 10 7910) —i.e., the people of N. Arabia: the Jerah- 
meelites or Edomites {see PSALMS, $ 28). 

In #12 we should probably read, ‘In that day those that are 
left of thee (33891) shall come from Ishmael and the cities of 
ur to the river (Euphrates)'—i.e., the Jews who are in N. 
Arabia and by the Evphrates shall hasten to the common centre, 
Jerusalem. And inv, 14 Yahwè's fock (Israel) is probably said, 
în the true text, to dwell not “in the forest in the midst of Carmel,"3 
but ‘in Arabia, in the midst of Jerahmeel.” The passage reminds 
us of Lam. 5 where in 2. 5, according to the most probable read- 
ings, the Misrites and the Ishmaelites (z.e., the N. Arabians) are 
represented as the oppressors of the Jews (see LAMENTATIONS, 
ἘΤῚ and ep Psarwiei. lt now becomes Impossible τὸ think of 
the years following the captivity of Tiglath-pileser for the com- 
position of the passage (GASm. 373); Bashan and Gilead are 


I Note msg in all these passages, and cp Giesebrecht, 
Beitràge, 42. 

2 “I sent before you Moses, Aaron, and Miriam” (6 4) is very 
strange, and still more unexpected is ‘ from Shittim unto Gilgal” 
(65). Probabiy prin: pina mena and bibi Ἴ over [Ὁ are 
both corruptions of mbxpmm amami or mpbopi onéS5, and 
nen) comes by transposition from w>ng._ 64 shouid therefore 
run thus,—* For I brought thee up out of the land of Misrim, 
and redeemed thee out of the house (territory) of the Arabians, 
and I defeated before thee the Zarephathites and the Jerahmeel- 
ites’ (=the Philistines and the Amalekites), For very improb- 
able explanations of the text, see Nowack's no 

3 G. A. Smith (437) omits [enni ΠΕ Ἂν" in his translation, but 
în the note suggests ‘dwelling alone like a bit of jungle in the 
midst of cultivaced land.’ Yet if Bashan and Gilead are proper 
names must not “μ᾽ and Ὁ) be 50 t00? 
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referred to on account of their fertility (cp Ezek. 34 14), and as 
representing paris of Palestine into which the Jewish race and 
its religion had not yet, in early post-exilic times, penetrated,! 
Our result is that in no part of chaps. 4-7 can we venture to 
detect the hand of Micah. What the real Micah was, must be 
learned from chaps. 1-3, which are mostly genuine. The in 
serted and ‘Appenied passages are, however, of the vtmost value 
for the later period of Jewish religion, though the text needs, 
careful cxamination. 
Introductory.—C.P.Caspari, Ueb, Micha den Morasthiten 
τι seine propli. Schrifi, Bd. in 1851; BA. ii a8se: V. Ryssclo 
. Untersuch. ib die Textgestali u. die Echt. 
δ. Literature, 4eil des 8. Micka (1887). Both works are 
very elaborate. Kue. Ond.ll), 2 (1863) 345- 
3515 Ond.(2) 2 (1889) 369-380; Dr. Ζηένοα (6) 325-334; Kb. Lind 
3271331; Wildeboer, Letterdunde (895), 1747 Ἦτο, ‘Micha en 
Tezaia'; Co. Zin/8l, 18847; Sta. ZATWI (1881) 16/2 3 
(1883) 11/73 4 (1884) 291 //; Now. i 4277 [71 Kosters,' De 
samensteiling van het boek Micha,' 7%. TTT’ 0895) 249-274 
(primarily a review of Elhorst); Elhorst, De /ro4. van Micka 
(1891); Pont, ‘ Micha-studien,' ΤΑσοί, Sfudiga, 1888, pp. 2357; 
1889, pp. 4364; 1802, pp. 3297 
2. dext.—Ryssel, ste above; Kue. in Études dédiles ἃ M. le 
Dr. Ὁ. Leemans (1885), 116-218: J. Taylor, The Mass. Text 
and the ancient Versions of Micak (x891); Ruben, Critical Re- 
snarks (1896), 12* 20-22 (on 113 23-11 73); WRS, Prodk. 427 


ΖΕ: Ἐοογάα and Wellhausen, see below (4). See also the pre 


ceding article, and Crit. διό. 

3. Monographs and notes.—Caspari, see above (1); Oort, 
TÈ:T5 (1800) ox Κ᾽ (on Mic. 51) 6 (:672) γα, δὲ (on Mic da 
Kue. 74.7 6457 (on 51); de Goeje and Kue. 74.7 6.279, 
(on 41-5); Giesebrecht, δείέν. 216-220; Smend, Rel <gesch. È, 
237, n. 2} WRS, ὄροῤΆ. (1889) 287 21; cp Introd. to end ed.; Dr. 
£Expos. 18876, 261-269 (on Mic.27 12,7); Volz, Die vorezil. 
Fakuweprophetie (1897), 63-67. 

4 Commentaries-—Pocotk (1677); Pusey (1860); Roorda 
(1869): Reinke (1874); Che. (1882; Cambr. Biblej; Wellh. 
LAZ Profh.0), 1892, very good ; (2) [1898], lacks a more thorough 
revision of the text); GASm. Twelve Prophets, 1 (1896) 355/.; 
Now. ΑἿ, Propt. in H.K (1898) 185 2: (thorough, but in texiuai 
criticism lacks independence). 

W.R. ST. K.C., 82; T.K.C., 88 τ, 31 


MICAIAH (13°9%9), 2 K. 2212 etc. See MICHAIAH. 
For 2 Ch. 132 see MAACAH il., 3. 


MICHA, RV Mica (N99, abbrev. from WI", see 


MICHAIAH; m[elixa [BRAL]). 

1. Son of Mephibosheth (2 5.9 12), See MicaH, 3. 

2. A Levite signatory to the coverant (sce Ezra ἦν $ 7); Neh. 
10 χὰ (12) (om. B&*). 

3. À Levite n list of inhabitants of Jerusalem (Ezra îî., $ 5 [δ], 
8 150112), 1 Ch. 915 Neh, 1117 (saxe [BR])=1 Ch. 915, cp Neb. 
11 22 (αμειχα [x*]). See MIcHAIAR (6). 

4 ἘΝ Mican, father of Ozias, Judith 6.15 ἔχειμα [Α}.Ψ 


MICHAEL (ΟΝ, MIeliyaWrA [BAFL]). 

The name occurs frequently, but only în post-exilic 
writings. If it was always pronounced Mi-cha-&l, it was 
doubtless taken to mean ‘ Who is like El’ (cp Dt. 3826, 
and see $$ 24, 38); to the author of Daniel's visions it 
must have meant this. We must not, however, suppose 
that either this writer, or P, or the Chronicier, or any 
other post-exilic writer, coined the word as an expression 
of monotheistic faith, AIl that late writers did was 
gently to manipulate an ancient ethnic name so as to 
suggest the uniqueness of their God (see MICHAIAH), 

On the history of the name ‘Michael' see Crit. 8:3., where it 
is cxplained as ἃ popular corruption of Jerahmeel, 

in Asherite. Jather of SETMUR [9.2] (Nu. 18 13). Other 
Asherite names corrupted from Jerahmeel occur in 1 Ch. 7 30-39, 
including Ahi, Imrah, Arah, Hanniel, and especially Marcmet. 

2, 3. Two Gadites (1 Ch. 5.13, μαχαηλ LÌ, 14). On 7. 14 see 
Crit, Bib. 

4. Α name în the genealogy of Asaph (τ Ch. 640 [25]). | Note 
in same verse ‘ Malchiah,' which is also no doubt based on a 
corruption of Jerahmeel. 

5. b. Izrabiah, of Issachar (1 Ch. 3). In the same genealogy 
note the names Rephaiah and Jeriel, also distortions of Jerahmeel. 

b. Beriah in a genealogy of Benjamin (1 Ch. 8127), which 
containe other distortions of Jerahmeel, such as Jeremoth and 
Jercham. Cp Benjamin, $ 9; ii. Bi 

7. A Manassite, one of David's warriors (1 Ch.1220). Note 
in same verse the Manassite pane “Elihu,' another distortion of 
Jerahmeei (see Jos [Book], 8 9). Cp Davip, $ 110, ili. 

8. An Issacharite, father of Bad [41 Ch. 97 18 μεισαηλ [B)). 

The forms μεισαηλ, μισαηλ, if correct, presuppose the read- 
ing ‘ Mishael.' Michael, however, is probably correct ; a variant 
(în the same verse) is Jehiel. Both Michael and Jehiel come 
from Jerabmeel; ΜΙΒΗΆΕΙ, (9.0) has a different origin. 


1 Cp Wellh. //GU) 163. The view there taken of passages 
în Pss. 68 and 87 is, however, open to question on text-critical 
grounds, 
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9. A son of king Jehoshaphat (2 Ch. 21 2, μ[ε]ισαηλ [BA]). 
Observe that Jehoshaphat's wife probably came from the Negeb 
(See δηιτηὴ), 

το, Father of Zebadiah, of the sons of SHEPHATIAN (g.7.) in 
Ezra's caravan, Ezra 88 ἰμαχαηλ [A])=1 Esd. 8.34 (u[clxanAos 
{B, om. Aj). See Ezra ἴω $ 2, 215 (0) 4. 


11. Michael, one of the ‘ chief princes' (pviani DPI, 
Dan. 1013), or ‘the great prince’ (ἐδ, 121, 5may 
ὁ ἄγγελος ὁ μέγας, ‘the great angel’), the name given 
to the guardian angel of Israel (cp Dan.102:, ‘your 
prince,’ and 121, " Michael . . . stands for [supports] 
those belonging to δὰν people’; cp Enoch 205). In this 
character he is referred to as opposed to the prince- 
angels of Persia and Greece (Dan. 1013 20). Possibly 
he is referred to in Mal.81, ‘Behold, I send mine 
angel, and he shall prepare the way before me,” and 
Bar. 67 (Ep. of Jer.}, ‘for mine angel is with you” 
(ὦ. 6., with Israel) 

Probably enough the later meaning of Michael was 
the most influential reason for the name given to this 
archangel. However, another reason may also have 
had weight—viz., that (if the present writer's theory of 
Is. 291 Mic. 48 [see Lo-RUHAMAH, OPHEL, and cp 
Crit. Bil.} be accepted) an early name of Jerusalem, 
known to Isaiah, was ‘Jerahmeel When, through 
Babylonian and Persian influence, names were given 
to the angels, it was natural that the four greatest 
should receive names representing the name Jerahmeel, 
which had once been borne by Jerusalem and which was 
still dear to an important section of the Jerusalem com- 
munity (see PEREZ, 24 fx.). lt is a remarkable proof 
of the unwillingness of the psalmists to encourage inno- 
vations that, just as there is no Satan in the Psalter, so 
there is no trace of any angelic name, though the idea 
(also late) of patron angels of nations is not wanting (see 
ANGELS, $ 4, with note). 

It will be noticed that the name of the opponent of 
Michael is not given in Daniel's vision (Dan. 1013 121). 
In Rev. 12, however (a chapter of non-Christian origin, 
see APOCALYPSE, $ 41), Michael and his angels are 
introduced fighting on behalf of the heavenly ones 
against ‘the great dragon, the old serpent, who is called 
διάβολος and ὁ carards’ (νυ. 9). In the Babylonian myth 
the heavenly representative was the light god Marduk, 
and in the Book of Job and elsewhere Israel's God Yahwè 
takes Marduk's place (see BEHEMOTH, DRAGON). The 
transcendency of the divine nature, however, seemed to 
the writer of Daniel's visions to require that Yahwè 
should be represented by his archangel. 

In Jewish theosophy Michael, who îs sometimes desig- 
nated pavia, ἐπίτροπος, plays an important part. He 
is the chief and greatest of the four great angels ;? he 
stands at the right hand of the Almighty (Mid. R2b., 
Nu, 231), and is frequently opposed to Sammael, the 
enemy of God. ‘Tradition connected him with many 
incidents in the history of Moses and especially with his 
burial {cp Targ., Jon. on Dt. 346, Midr. Rab, 1); and 
the altercation between this archangel and the devil, 
who claimed Moses' body, on the ground that he had 
murdered the Egyptian {Ex. 2x2), related in the As 
sumptio Mosis, chap. 14 (cp APOCALYPTIC, $ 59), is 
alluded to in Judeg.* According to Kohut (/éd. Argel 
24) Michael is parallel to Vohumané, ‘Ahura's first 
masterpiece,' one of the Zoroastrian Amesha-spentas or 
archangels. 

See, further, Liken, E>sengel Michael (1898). τ΄ Κι σ. 


MICHAH ((19%9), 1Ch.2424 7. AV, ΕΝ MicaH 
(qu, 5). 

MICHAIAH, Εν MicaraH (719949 nos. 2, 6 /, 
AMN9%9 nos. 4, and abnormally T3*9*9 nos. 1, 3, cp 
MicaHn, 2; mleliyaiac [BNAQ]), The name has a 

1 In Jer. Rask haSanah, 564, Ber. rabba, 48, it ἴα said that 
the names of the manths and of che angels came from Babylon. 

2 Michael, Gabriel, Uriel, and Suriel (cp ZurieL) or Raphael. 


8 The words with which Michael repels the devil ἐπιτιμήσας 
σοι κύριος, are taken obviously from Zech. 82; cp 45. 
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strange history. Like RerHA:AH [g.v.] it is properly 
one of the many popular corruptions of the tribal or 
ethnic name Jerahmeel (see MicaH, MicHa). Later 
writers, however, attached 1 to it as the final letter in 
order to suggest the idea of the peerlessness of Yahwé 
{see MICHAEL); it is very probable, too, that some of 
those who used the name Michaiah (without a final -u) 
were reminded by it of the uniqueness of their God. 
Thus viewed, it resembles {as Schrader long ago pointed 
out)! the Assyrian name Mannu-ki-ilu-rabu (‘Who is 
like the great God?'), to which Mannu-ki-Ramman 
(Adad), ‘ Who is like Adad,' may be added. The form 
imap, wherever it is used with reference to pre-exilic 
times, is probably incorrect—.e., the final 1 is due to 
an editor. It is worth noticing that the name of the 
‘man of Mt. Ephraim' in Judg. 17 is called mp0 (Mi. 
caiehu) only in vv. 1 4; elsewhere he is called Micah; also 
that γπ|5, Micaiahu, only occurs twice—in the late 
Book of Chronicles (2 Ch.132 177)—and that in one 
of these passages (2 Ch. 132) it corresponds to the n3pp 


{Maachah) of τ K.152 2 Ch. 11207 Now noyp is prob- 


ably the original of Micah and of Micaiah; and 
Micaiahu or Micaiehu (?) is a pious Jews expansion of 
Micaiah. ‘MAACAH' itself is probably a corruption of 
‘Jerahme'el.' For a good statement of the ordinary 
view it is enough to refer to Gray, ΑΓΔ 157. 

1. Ὁ, Imiah, a prophet who was consulted by 
Jehoshaphat with regard to the projected battle against 
the Syrians at Ramoth-Gilead, and for his unfavour- 
able answer was imprisoned {1 K. 228-28 2 Ch. 187-27, 
ib. v.8 ing, Kt.) The interpolation of words from 


the opening of the Book of Micah in 1 K.22285 (BL 
om.), 2 Ch. 1827, indicates that he was sometimes con- 
founded with Micah the Morasthite {see MicAH, 1). 
The name was of course common. ΤῸ prevent any 
doubts as to the origin of Jehoshaphat's contemporary, 
he is called ben Imlah ; now Imlah may be very plausibly 
regarded as a corruption of Jerahmeel (bn from ΜΘ]. 

2. Father of Acusor (g.0.), 2 Κ. 38 τα; in a Ch. 3420 19% 


+ Mica (GA, however, wlelyara) His son's name 
Achbor, like his own, and like that of Ahikam, is a corruption of 
Jerahmeel. Cp Perez, adi. 

3; Ὁ, Gemariah, who was present when Baruch read the roll 


of Jeremiah(Jer. 3611-13). Hetoo was probably a Jerahmeelite. 
*Gemariah ‘has, like Gemalli and Gamaliel, probably grown out 
of Jerahmeel. 


4. One of Jehoshaphat's commissioners for teaching the law 
(2 Ch. 177). "The leader of the band is Ben-hail (from Ben- 
Jerabme'el). This Micaiah, too, was evidently a Jerahmeelite. 

5. 2Ch 132. See MAACAH, 35 

6. b. Zaccur, a name în an Asaphite genealogy (Neh. 1235). 
See MicHA, 3, 

7. A priest in the procession at the dedication of the wall (see 
Ezra, îl., $ 132), Neh. 1241 (BR*A om.) Among his com- 
panions are Malchijah and Elam, both corruptions of Jerahmeel. 

The remark made at the end of the article REPHAIAX (ιν) 
seems to be fully justified. T.K.C. 


MICHAL (53%), $ 744, ‘power’? or, like Abihail 
[see below] a corruption of Jerahme'el;  MEAXOA ; 
μολχολ τ 8. 1917 [A once], μελχορὰ 1 Ch. 1529 [N]— 


Le, andro [cp Pesh.J=5NBMM), younger daughter of 
Saul, if the statement in 1 5, 1449 is correct (see MERAB}, 
and wife of David. How she loved the youthful David 
and became his wife without purchase-money (mòkar), 
as Saul's recognition of his prowess (1S.18207; see 
below); how by craft she saved his life (18.191 25}; 
how for a time David and Michal were parted 
(15.254) ;? how at a later time David demanded her 
from Abner or Ishbosheth, and Palti, her husband, 
had to send her back (2 S.313-16); how she mocked 
David for taking part în a sacred dance (2 8. 616 20-23), 


1 Die Ass-Bab. Keilinschriften, 147 (1872). 

2 The statement in τ 5. 25 44, even if anhistorical, is valuable 
archzeologically, It may be illustrated by a severe law of 
ancient Egypt, referred to by Grenfell and Hunt (0xyrAyrckus 
Papyri, î), which permitted a father to take away his married 
daughter from a husband who displeased him. This law was 
set aside as inhuman by Roman prefects. 
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was well known to the later tradition {see DAvID, | very steep and rough valley, which has to be crossed 
SAUL). It is not difficult, however, to see that, from | before reascending to Geba.! ΑἹ the bottom of the 
the romantic and idealistic tendency inherent in | valley is the Pass of Michmash, a noble gorge with 


popular tradition, the marriage of David with Saul's 
daughter has been placed too early. It was only at 
Hebron that Michal became David's wife, and the 
marriage had the purely political object of uniting the 
tribes of Israel and the clans of Judah.® It was also 
enly at Hebron that Michal bore David a child—viz., 
Ithream {2 5. 85), whose mother's name in 2 S. is 
corruptly given as Eglah. This ITHREAM (g.7.} seems 
to be the Jerimoth of 2 Ch. 11:8, where his mother's 
name is given as Abihail (read 'Abihail, daughter of 
Saul'). The existence of this son of Michal, however, 
was apparently unknown to the writer of 2 5. 623,2 
where it is stated that ‘Michal, bath Saul, had no child 
unto the day of her death.’ Later generations seem to 
have been surprised not to hear of children of David by 
Michal, who (if ‘ Eglah' is, like ‘ Michal,’ a corruption 
of Abigail= Abihail) must have taken precedence of all 
David's other wives (' David's wife' is her description 
in 28.35). An occasion for David's supposed dislike 
of Michal was therefore invented. In the unpleasing 
story in 2 S. 616 20-23 David takes up the same attitude 
of a defender of an ancient but (to some) offensive 
religious custom as is taken by Samuel in 1 5. 15. On 
Michal’s true name see further SAUL, 8. 6; on her ‘five 
sons’ (2 3.21 8), see MERAB; and on the name of her 
second husband, see MERAB, PHALTI. 

The lateness of the story in 1 S. 1825-27 is generally thought 
to be proved by its reference to the m52y of the Philistines. 
This however, presupposes the correctness of MT. It has (one 
may hope) been shown elsewhere that in no less than three 
passages b>p has been miswritten for ΠΛ ΝΟ", and that în 1 5. 
1825, omitting a gloss and a dittogram, the speech of Saul 
should run, “The king desires not any purchase-money, but to 
be avenged on the Jerahmeelites,' The story is nevertheless 
late. Winckler (G/ È 179 200) agrees, so far as the lateness of 
the story is concerned. He also agrees that Michal was not 
connected with David till after the death of Ishbaal, when, to 
avoid the danger of pretenders to the crown, he obtained posses- 
sion of Saul's daughter Michal and his grandson Meribbaal 
(MEPHIBOSHETH). tao 


MICHEAS (.Ifickee), 4 Esd. 139. See MICAH, 1. 


MICHMASH, Michmas in Ezra 227=Neh. 73x= 
1 Esd.521 MacaLoN (79999, DI999, may(e)mac 
[BNe=AL]; in 1 Esd.5e1 [ex]maka- 
λων [BA], makmac [L]), the scene 
of one of the most striking episodes 
in OT history (1 5. 14, see SAUL, $ 2), was a place in 
Benjamin, about 9 R. m. N. of Jerusalem (0.5 280 47 
1405). Though it did not rank asa city (Josh. 1821 /.}, 
Michmash was recolonised after the exile (Neh. 1131; 
paxapas [BN*A]), and, favoured by the possession of 
excellent wheat land (Mishna, Mer. 81), was still a 
very large village (Mayuas) in the time of Eusebius. 
The modern Muhmas is quite a small place. [Conder 
found large stones, a vaulted cistern, and several rough 
rock tombs.] 

The historical interest of Michmash is connected with 
the strategical importance of the position, commanding 
the N. side of the Pass of Michmash, which made it 
the headquarters of the Philistines and the centre of 
their forays in their attempt to quell the first rising under 
Saul, as it was also at a later date the headquarters 
of Jonathan the Hasmoncean {1 Macc. 973; μαχμαις 
{V2]). From Jerusalem to Mount Ephraim there are two 
main routes. The present caravan road keeps the high 
ground to the W. near the watershed, and avoids the 
Pass of Michmash altogether. Another route, however, 
the importance of which in antiquity may be judged of 
from IÎs.1028£ (μαχμα [x*]), led southwards from Ai 
over an undulating plateru to Michmash. Thus far 
the road is easy; but at Michmash it descends into a 

1 So first Marq, Fund, 24.  David's first wife would naturally 
come from a clan with which his own clan had connubivz:; see 
25.32. 


© The list in 2 S.8.2-5 comes from some special source (Klo.). 
3 [According to Gautier, it has lately increased considerably.] 
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precipitous craggy sides; {on the difficulty of ‘’Bozez’ 
and ‘Seneh' in 1 S. 144 see $ 2). On the N. the crag 
is erowned by a sort of plateau sloping backwards into 
a round-topped ΗΠ]. This little plateau about a mile E. 
of the present village of Muhmas, seems to have been the 
post of the Philistines, lying close to the centre of the 
insurrection, yet possessing unusually good communica- 
tion with their establishments on Mount Ephraim by 
way of Ai and Bethel, and at the same time command- 
ing the routes leading down to the Jordan from Ai and 
from Michmash itself, 

A geographical and textual study of 1S.144-16, in 
continuation of SAUL, $ 2, will not be unfruitful. 
2. 0018. Geographically we are much indebted to 

14416 Conder. ἢ He points out the accuracy of the 

* passage in which Josephus describes the 
camp of the Philistines. It was, Josephus says, ‘upon 
a precipice with three peaks ending in a small but sharp 
and long extremity, whilst there was a rock that sur- 
rounded them, like bulwarks to prevent the attack of 
an enemy' (Ar6.vi.62). Such a site actually ‘exists 
on the E. of Michmash—a high hill bounded by the 
precipices of Wady Suweinit on the S., rising in three 
flat but narrow mounds, and communicating with the 
hill of Muhmas, which is much lower, by a long and 
narrow ridge, the southern slope of which is immensely 
step.’ Towards Jeba' (Geba), therefore, an almost 
impregnable front is presented ; but the communication 
in the rear is extremely easy ; the valley here is shallow, 
with sloping hills, and a ‘fine road, affording easy 
access to Muhmas and the northern villages." The 
camp of Saul, according to Conder, was probably in 
those ‘ fields of Geba which musi have lain E. of the 
village on the broad corn plateau overhanging Wady 
es-Suweinît.' ὙΠῸ ‘holes' of the Hebrews (v. 11} are of 
course the line of caves on both sides of the Wady 
es-Suweinît. On one important point Conder corrects 
Robinson, who speaks (82 1441) of ‘two hills (in the 
valley) of a conical or rather spherical form,’ having 
steep rocky sides, and corresponding to the Bozez and 
Seneh of 1 5.14... The existence of these hills is denied 
by Conder, The valley, he says, “is steep and narrow, 
each side formed of sharp ledges and precipitous cliffs.' 
These craggy sides are called ‘teeth,' and each ‘ tooth' 
receives a name, the one that of Bozez, the other that 
of Seneh. As Gautier (180, n.) observes, however, ‘ the 
word ‘‘tooth" is not to be taken quite literally. The 
reference is to walls (cp RV ‘crag’) of rocks" He 
adds, ‘it is impossible to say which of the two cliffs was 
called Bozez, and which Seneh ; moreover, the meaning 
of these two names is unknown. It is also important to 
notice, owing to the ambiguity of the phrase (bip), that 
the southern wall—z.e., that turned northward—fronts 
Michmash, and that the northern wall, turned south- 
ward, fronts Geba." The two former points are real 
difficulties. 

]Y cannot be used in the supposed sense; it can indeed be 
used of the jagged points of rocks, but not for a wall of rock. 
}2 probably should be ὯΝ (cp Aram, 8716 a rock); p9D: should 
be omitted as a gloss. Aiso the whole clause on the names (from 
DEI to 130) should be omitted as a corrupt form of v, 5. Note 


that pisp in 2. 5, like p13 in. 4, is a corruption of ΠΝ. 

We should probably render therefore, ‘there was a 
wall of rock on the one side, and a wall of rock on the 
other side. The one wall of rock rose up on the N.,' 
etc. See further the account in SAUL, $ 2. 

Compare Conder, PEZO, April 1874, p. ὅτ ; Tenfuwork 
2125; Furrer, Wanderungen durch das heil. Land), 2531 
(especially); Gautier, Souveniys de Terre Sainte, 177 ζει 
Miller, 7%e Least of all Lands, 85-115. 

w.R.S, 81; T.K.C.,$2. 


1 So Is. 1028 describes the invader as leaving his heavy 
baggage at Michmash before pushing on through the pass. 
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MICHMETHAH, RV Michmethath (MNMSDA9N), a 
town, or (note the art.) district, mentioned in connec- 
tion with ASHER (g.2,, ii), on the boundary between 
Ephraim and Manasseh, Josh. 166 (IKacmnN [BI], 
max8w8 [A]. ἀχθ. [L]). 177 (AHAana@ [B], [arto 
acHp] max@w9 [A], [atto acHp] της μα, [L]). See 
ASHER, 2 (and cp Buhl, Pal. 202). 

Conder's theory that the plain E. of Nablus called el-Makhna 
is referred to may perhaps find support in the statement of 
Jos. (Ant. v. 122) that the Ephraimite territory extended north- 
ward from Bethel to the Great Plain (an appellation which does 
not always in Jos. mean Esdraelon); but the appearance of 
corruption in both contexts renders it very uncertain. No 
emendation of the text has been offered. 


MICHRI ("99, cp MACcHIR [7205]; maxeip [BI], 


uoxope [A], μαχειρὶ [L]; so also Pesh. 2.5 ), a Benjamite 
(see BEnJamIn, $ 9, iii.) inhabitant of Jerusalem (see Ezra ἥν 
$ 5[4] 8 ἐσ [1] 2), 1Ch. det, omitted in ἢ Neh.117, The name 
should perhaps be read Bichri; cp BECHER, 

MICHETAM (DN3) in the headings of Pss. 16 56-60; 
also, by an easy conjecture, in Is. 389 (SZ07, with 
Stade and others for 3MN9N, EV ‘a writing'), An 
old tradition finds the sense of ‘inscription,’ as if the 
Michtam-psalms were to be inscribed on stones (685 
Theod. στηλογραφία or εἰς στηλογραφίαν ; so Quinta in 
Ps.56; cp Tg. aumn nuvbi, sculptura recta; Vet. Lat. 
fituli inscriptio.. Another favourite explanation was 
‘humble and perfect’ (na no); the Targum adopts this, 
except in Pss. 16 and 60;! also Jerome, Aquila, and Sym- 
machus. De Dieu and many moderns (so, too, AV}, 
after Ibn Ezra and Kimhi, derive from 4/44em (on3) 
“gold'; as if the Michtam-psalms were honoured above 
others and perhaps even written in golden letters, like 
the Arabic poems called A/u‘a/ZaZaf ΑἹΙ this is but 
ingenious trifingi ‘The most probable solution is 
suggested by &'s version of pnon {for so the translator 
of Is. 389 probably reads)-—viz. προσευχή (so @PNOM ; 
(δ᾽ φδή, προσευχή), which seems to correspond to nana 
or junn ‘supplication.’ ‘The two most fertile sources of 


error—transposition and corruption of letters—have 
combined to produce the non-word ono ‘Michtam'; 
parallel cases are MASCHIL, MAHALATH. τ. Κι Ο. 


MIDDIN ("19 δινὼν [Β], μμάλων [4], maddein 
[L]), the doubtful name of a city in the wilderness of 
Judah (Josh. 15.61). (55 suggests the reading ‘ AEnon' 
‘a place of springs"; the spot intended might be near 
‘Ain el-Feskkha, not far from which there are now two 
ruined places, Khirbet el-Feshkha and Khirbet el-Yahùd 
(see BETH-ARABAH). 24 attributes the giant of 25. 
2120 to uaduv (EV ‘of great stature ‘) Another and 
preferable course is to read for 715, Ἔν (for which there 


are parallels). Missur would be a record of Misrite 
influence (see MIZRAIM). 

The former identification, however, depends entirely on the 
correctness of the ordinary view of the ‘Ir ham-melah (EV ‘city 
of Salt') and En-gedi in τ. 62, Ifthese two names are corrup. 
tions of ‘Ir-Jerahmeel and En-kadesh, it becomes probable that 
Middin, ΝΊΒΒΗΑΝ, and SecacaH should be placed to the S. af 
Judah not too far from ‘Ain Gadîs. T.K.C. 


MIDIAN (179 13 Madiam: τὰν ; in Judith 226, Acts 
729 AV has MADIAN; gent. ἌΠΟ, 01 MAÀIHNAIOI 
[ΒΑΕ], 01 maAinaroi [L]). 

The notices respecting the Midianites are by no 
means tniformly consistent. As to their occupation, 
we sometimes find them described as peaceful shepherds, 
sometimes as merchants, sometimes as roving warriors, 
delighting to raid the more settled districts.  Knowing 
what we know, however, of the way of life of Arabian 
tribes, we need not regard these representations as in- 
consistent. As to their geographical position, which is, 
for the comprehension of historical narratives, of much 


1 In the heading of Ps. 60 Tg. bas [70 5, ‘a copy." 

2 079 in Gen. 87 36 is naturally a mere scribe’s error, which 
could have been corrected from the context even if the Sam. 
text and & had not preserved the true reading. 
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importance, we also meet with some diversity of tradi- 
tion. We must first refer to the genealogy in Gen. 28; 
Midian is there (vu. 1 Z=1 Ch. 132) represented as a 
son of Abraham and KETURAH (g.v.). The name 
Midian (more properly Madyan) does not appear to 
occur either in Egyptian or in Assyrian documents, 
Friedrich Delitzsch, however (Per. 304; cp ΚΑΤᾺ 
146), identified the Hayapa of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions with EPHAH (g.v.}, one of the ‘sons’ of Midian 
—i.e., a Midianite tribe, This identification, if correct, 
shows us (1) that πρὶν should be pronounced apy or 
"ay (not now), and (2) that Midianites dwelt in the 
northern part of the Hijiz. The latter point follows 
from the fact that in Tiglath-pileser's time (745-727 B.C.) 
the Hayapa are mentioned with the people of Tema, a 
locality which is still so called {see ISHMAEL, $ 4), and 
in Sargon's reign (722-705 B.C.) with the tribe called 
Thamud, the later geographical position of which is 
known (478 221). Itis true, a late prophetic writer (Is. 
606) speaks of the camels of Midian and Ephah, as 
if Midian and Ephah were distinct peoples. This, 
however, is unimportant, since the writer most prob- 
ably derived the names from older writings. Another 
son of Midian in Genesis (Zc.) is named EPHER (pp), 
who is identified by Knobel with the tribe of G4ifàr, 
which in the time of Muhammed had encampments 
near Medina, That is all the light shed by the Genesis 
genealogy on the geographical position of Midian. Itis, 
however, historically suggestive that of the five sons of 
Midian in Gen. 254 three (Ephah, Epher, and Hanoch) 
have namesakes among the Israelites. It is probable 
enough that some Midianite clans became assimilated 
to Israel. 

Proceeding to Exodus (31), we find the father-in-law 
of Moses described as ‘ priest of Midian' (see HoBAB, 
JETHRO); and from the fact that in Judg 116 he is called, 
not ‘the Midianite,' but ‘the Kenite' (cp AMALEK), we 
may perhaps infer (though to be sure the conjecture is 
somewhat hazardous) that the Kenites, or at least a 
portion of them, were at one time or another reckoned 
as Midianites. However that may be, there is no doubt 
as to the inference next to be mentioned. It is stated 
in Ex. 31 that Moses led the flocks of his father-in-law 
to ‘ Horeb the mountain of God,’ from which it is plain 
that the narrator placed the Midianites in the Sinaitic 
peninsula—i.e., apparently in the southern part of it. 
In the regal period (1 K. 1118) we find Midian repre- 
sented as a district lying between Edom and Paran, on 
the way to Egypt—z.e., somewhere in the NÉ. of the 
Sinaitic desert (but cp HADAD, where the correctness of 
the reading jp is questioned). The poem at the end 
of Habakkuk also seems to place Midian in the region 
of Sinai (Hab. 37; cp CUSsHAN). Lastly, in E's version 
of the tale of Joseph we read of Midianite traders 
journeying through the pasture grounds of Jacob's sons 
towards Egypt (Gen. 37 284 36; cp ISHMAEL, $ 3). 
None of these passages, however, gives us any informa- 
tion as to the geographical position of Midian. 

Elsewhere in the OT the Midianites are described as 
dwelling to the E. of Israel. Abraham sends the sons 
of his concubines including Midian, ‘eastward to the 
east country ' (Gen. 256); cp EAST [CHILDREN OF THE]. 
The story of Balaam, too, yields a not uninteresting 
geographical point, It has been shown by a critical 
analysis of Nu. 22 that, in one of the older forms of the 
story of Balaam, Midian took the place of Moab, and 
was represented as situated more to the E. than Moab. 

The important struggle of the people of northera 
and central Palestine, under GIDEON {g.v.} or JERUB- 
BAAL, against the Midianites of the Syrian desert 
is related in Judg. 6 f. (a composite section—see JUDGES, 
8 8). We have here a vivid presentation of the struggle, 
which so continually recurs in those countries on a 
greater or smaller scale, between the agricultural popula- 
tion and the wandering tribes of the desert. Of the 
Bedouins, in particular, we have an admirable picture, 
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Such passages as Judg. 824, ‘for they had golden ear- 
rings {or nose-rings?), because they were Ishmaelites, 
imply accurate knowledge (see RING, $ 2). ‘The nomads 
must have come in full force against their neighbours 
to the W., until the latter took courage, assembled their 
troops, and drove out the invaders. ‘The memory of 
this was long cherished by tradition, as we see from 
Is. 94 [3] 1026 Ps. 839 [10] £ (μαζιαμ [R]). Whether 
the defeat of Midian by the Edomite king Hadad (Gen. 
3635) ‘in the field of Moab' (see FieLD)--in the 
vicinity, therefore, of Gideon's last victories—may be 
brought into connection with this war, is a subject of 
controversy (see Ewald G//82476; but cp BELA); 
it seems very probable. 

It is a mere reflex of the story of Gideon that we 
find in the account of the war waged by the Israelites in 
the time of Moses against the Midianites, who had led 
them iato sin (Nu. 256-9; on chap. 31, see Dillmann, 
and Driver, ἡμέγοα (8), 68, who recognise its secondary 
character). The narrative bears the stamp ofartificiality 
and is thoroughly unhistoricall It is worth noticing 
that the writer places the home of the Midianites in the 
northern portion of Moab, which afterwards becomes 
the territory of the tribes of Reuben and Gad, (On the 
names of the ‘ five kings of Midian,' see REKEM, ZUR, 
etc. } 

This variety of statement as to the geographical 
position of the Midianites need not surprise us. Tribes 
that dwell in tents and breed camels—and as such the 
Midianites are represented în many passages of the OT 
—may shift their territory in the course of ages; they 
are also liable to internal disruption, not to mention the 
fact that many tribes regulary move from place to place 
according to the season of the year. Moreover, the 
grouping of the tribes and clans is by no means 
constant; hence we can easily understand that whilst in 
the Genesis lists Ishmael is a step-brother of Midian, in 
Judg. 824 the Midianites are represented as a branch of 
Ishmael. 

Midian as a nation disappears from history at a very 
early period. Whilst, however, the principal sphere of 
the activity of the Midianites was the country to the F. 
of Israel, we find in a region at a considerable distance 
to the S. a trace of this people lasting down to the 
end of the middle ages and even to modern times. 

Ptolemy (ὃ 7) mentions a place called Μοδίανα, on the coast of 
Asabia, and his definition of its position relatively to ‘Or 
makes it certain that he refers to the locality which the Arabic 
geographers call Madyan, in the neighbourhood of Una (‘Ain 
“Una, now pronounced ‘Ainina). Madyan is the first halting- 
place to the S. of #/a#/, the second to the S. of dila ('A4aba), 
on the pilgrim route to Mecca. According toan Arabic account 
the place is abundantly supplied with water, and so it was 
found to be by the famous traveller Rippell; it was, therefore, 
peculiariy suitable for a permanent settlement. At present ît is 

inown as Maghair Sho‘aib, ‘the Caves of Sho‘aib,' after the 
name of the prophet of Madyan mentioned in the Koran. From 
this point Riippel! reached Makni in seven hours, journeying in 
a WSW. direction. Madyan is, accordingly, almost exactly 
opposite the extremity of the Sinaitic peninsula ; though cut off 
by the sea, it is not far from the pasture-grounds of the ancient 
Midianite priest and from the district once inhabited by the 
Hayapa. Being only a short way from the sea it is treated 
by Prolemy as a place on the coast, and even one of the ancient 
Arabic geographers describes it in similar terms. Nor can we 
be surprised to find that in the same passage of Ptolemy it 
appears again, under the name of Μαδιαμα, as an inland place 
near Makna and Akale (Hakl). Double references of this kind 
‘occur elsewhere in the works of geographers who derived their 
information from several different itineraries and thus could 
hardly avoid such mistakes (see, however, Sprenger, Die alte 
Geog. Arab,, $ 16, 209), The passage in Ptolemy excludes the 
notion that the place acquired the name of Madyan in con 
sequence of its being identified with the Madyan of the Koran, 
or in other words, that the name was borrowed indirectly from 
the OT. A further proof of this is that the poet Kuthaiyir 
(died in 723 or 724 A.D.), who was very well acquainted with 
the district in question, also mentions the name. Perhaps 
even the mysterious figure of Sho'aib may have been derived 
from genuine Midianite tradition, and brought by Muhammed 
into connection with nartatives of biblical origin. In any case 
the site must be one in which, at some time or another, a portion 
of the nomadic Midianites established a settlement, so that the 
name of this long-forgotten people became permanently attached 
to the spot. 
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Cp Grocrapny, $ 122; Gorp; SivA1; and see Noldeke, 
Ueber die Amalehiter und cinize andere NachbarodIker der 
Israeliten (1864); Sir R. Burton, The Gold Mines of Midian 
(1878), and Ze Land of Midian Revisiled (1879). T.N. 


MIDRASH (Ὁ Ὑ72), 2 Ch. 1822 2427; AV “Story,” 
RV ‘Commentary. See CHRONICLES, $ 6 [2], His- 
TORICAL LITERATURE, $ 14. 


MIDRIFF (NIN), Ex 29:13 AVmE See CAUL, 
Liver, 
MIDWIFE (mb), Gen, 3828 εἴς, See MEDICINE. 


MIGDAL-EL (55139, ‘tower of God'? rather, 
lîke Migdal in some other cases, from 'Jerahmeel'; 
meraha faperm] [B], Mardarirn (copam) [A]. Mar- 
Ἀδλιηλ (00.) [L]), a ‘fenced city’ of Naphtali (Josh. 
19 38), mentioned with Iron and Beth-anath, and there- 
fore most plausibly identified, not with Mejdel-Kerùm 
(Knobel), nor with Mujèdil (ΡΣ Μίδα. 196, after 
Guérin), nor with a MAGDALA on the Sea of Galilee, 
but with Ad/ejde/-Silim, between Mujedil and Hunîn, 
well within the limits of Naphtali, 


The name which follows, without the conjunctive particle, îs 
Horem [g.2.], which is evidently due to a mistake, ‘l'he scribe 


glanced over Beth-anath and Beth-shemesh, and wrote ΟἽ 
(whence pap) 100 soon. τ᾿ κι σ᾿ 


MIGDAL-GAD (135311, ‘tower of Gad,' cp Baat- 
GAD; marada rad [Β], mardaAr. [AL]), a city in 
the lowland of Judah, included in the same group with 
Lachish and Eglon (Josh. 1537), and possibly the 
Maktir or Migdal mentioned in a list of Rameses III 
with places identified as Judahite (Sayce, AP (2, 629). 
It is not improbably the Magdali of Am. Tab. (23726) 
mentioned with "En-anab (see ΑΝΑΒ) and other places 
in 5. Judah. Jerome gives it a bare mention as 
Magdala (0513912).  Guérin (7x4. 2130-132) identifies 
this place with the large village e/-Mgj4e/, two m. inland 
from 'Askalan. So fertile a district needed a protecting 
Migdal (tower). But surely this site îs too near a 
Philistine fortress.  £/Mejde! may be either the village 
with a strong tower near Ashkelon called Belzedek in 
Josephus (27 iii. 23), or perhaps the inland city of 
ASHKELON (g..}. Remains of marble columns abound. 

τ. κι C. 

MIGDAL-SHECHEM. See SHECHEM, TOWER OF. 


mIGDOL, (20 [020 Jer. 461]; MmardwAoc. 
castra, Vg. [cp Aq, Symm.] in Fx., terzis in Ex 
[=!tower)" AV], AZagdalum in Jer.), the name of one, 
or two, Egyptian places. So far as the form is con- 
cerned, the name represents nothing but the Egyptian 
pronunciation of the Hebrew word ba, ‘tower, castle,' 


accented 4zwes being regularly rendered by ὃ in 
Egyptian. 


In names of towns, we can trace this loanword, written wa-£- 
#-ra (the 22 can be read fo), ma-ga-dî-ra, back to the fourteenth 


century 8.c.  Sahidic Coptic has preserved it as MEGTOA, 
Lower Coptic MIXTWÀA:. MEGITWA, MIXTOAI and thus it 
occurs also în various geographical names.  Semitic names were 
frequent în the eastern regions of the Delta, owing to their 
mixed population, cp Gosuen, $ 4. 

1. The first Migdol is mentioned in Ex. 145 (less 
clearly in Nu. 337), ‘The Israelites encamp ‘ between 
Migdol and the sea,’ at the moment of leaving Egypt. 
Evidently, this place was only a small fortified border 
town, more probably nothing but a fort protecting the 
roads from the E. It would be possible to compare a 
locality, mentioned in pap. Anastasi, ὅ το. Two run- 
away slaves are pursued near 7-ὰμ (δοξάρια cp 
ExoDus i., $ 10) to the ‘closing fortification (s-ga-ira, 
20) of T-ku,' thence to the S. and to ‘the fortress® (&47, 
not ETHAM, g.7.); but they pass ‘the northern wall of 
the Watchtower (ma-4-f2-ra) of Sety L’ This ‘ Maktol 
of king Sety I° which is, certainly, to be sought for 
NW. of the region of 7%-Succoth-Maskhita, not far 
from the modern Ismailiye, would fulfil ali conditions 


1 See Stern, Cost. Gr., 8 164, on these forms, 
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for those assuming the Crocodile Lake as the ‘Sea’ of 
the Exodus-narrative. As long, however, as it is im- 
possible to determine the other two geographical names 
(PiHaHIROTH and BAAL-ZEPHON} connected with the 
passage through the sea, we cannot say much regarding 
this location, and must accept it with the greatest caution 
(cp ExoDpus i., ὃ 11), ‘There must have been various 
other Migdols or ‘towers’ along the eastern border 
of Egypt to guard it against inroads of desert-tribes. A 
trace of such a. fort is to be found, for example, in the 
modern name Bir-Magdal (δὲν Ma&te/), in the desert, 
23 m. NE of Isma'iliye.! Others, the situation of which 
cannot be determined,? occur in the inscriptions.  Thus 
the name is t00 frequent to admit an easy identification. 
For another view of the geography, see Moses, $ Ir. 

2. In Ezek. 2910 (μαγδουλον [Q]) desolation îs 
threatened to Egypt, ‘from Migdol (so AV®£.) to 
Syene'; so also in 306—Migdol thus marking the N. 
and Syene the S, limit of the country {see SYENE). 
In Jer. 441 Migdol heads the list of Egyptian towns 
in which the Jewish refugees from the Babylonians 
had congregated (Migdol, Tahpanhes, Noph). In 
4614, accordingiy, the same three cities are the field 
of Jeremiah's activity in proclaiming the coming 
desolation of Egypt by Babylonian armies. (The 
passages are treated elsewhere from a different point of 
view ; see PATHROS, $ 2, and Cif, Zi5,} Stephen of 
Byzantium mentions Magdolos as a city of Egypt on 
the authority of Hecatseus.® The /t/nerarium Antonini 
places Magdolo 12 R. τὰ. S. of Pelusio, 12 m. N. of 
Séle, on a road which ultimately leads to Serapin—i.e., 
the city Serapeum near the E. end of Goshen. It îs 
evident that this frontier city of the /fizerarium cannot 
be identified with that of Exodus (as has frequently been 
assumed), being situated too far N. of Goshen. On the 
other hand, it is quite likely that this Magdolo(n) is the 
Migdol of the prophets. Its situation near Pelusium 
‘the key to Egypt,’ agrees well with the presence of a 
colony of Jewish fugitives. However, a town at the 
entrance of Goshen would fulfil the same conditions and 
would fit well in the parallelism to Memphis. We have 
only to consider that, apparently, there was no larger 
city on the frontier of Goshen, such as would be required 
for giving shelter and occupation to a great number of 
immigrants. Thus the northern Migdol is at least 
much more probable than one of the various small 
frontier-fortresses of that name (see note 4). The above 
place is usually identified with Tel(1)-es-Semùt,4 12 Eng. 
m. SW. of Pelusium, at a distance agreeing with the 
Itinerarium, possibly only somewhat too far E. No 
certainty, however, can be attributed to this identifica- 
tion.5 W. MM 


MIGHTY ONE (33), Gen. 108 etc. See ANGELS, 
8 1, and cp NEPHiLIM, $ Ze. 


MIGRON (17 )}2), mentioned in the list of places on 
the route supposed to be taken by an Assyrian invader 


1 Actually identified with the biblical Migdol by Ebers, 
entirely against the description in Exodus, as it is outside of 
Egypt and far from the lakes. 

È Among the desert forts enumerated by Sety I. (cp W. M. 
Miller, Aster, p. 134) occurs ‘the Mea-k--ra of Sety I.'; cp 
Rosellini, 30, Sor. so. This does not seem to be identica! 
with that mentioned in pap. Anastasi (see above). We should 
expect to find it more to the NE. of the great border city Ta.ru. 
Some Egyptologists have erroneously confounded this and the 
biblical Migdols with a royal ‘towec' or arego/ in Pheenicia, 
mentioned under Rameses III. (Ros. οὐ cit. 155). 

3 Wiedemann, Comm. on Z/erod. 2 159, quotes also Theogn. 


‘an. p. 62. 

è Bill’ direction, from its situation near the road to Syria. 
It has, οὕ course, nothing to do with an ancient city Sm-4/a(?), 
compared by Brugsch. 

5 Champellion ‘thought of various Egyptîan places called 
mashta8, δας this name is, mosi likely, Arabic (' plantation,' cp 
Schieiden, Dillmann).  Winckler, dmerna Lefters, ho. τον 
128, understands magdali în the phrase 'behold, Acco is like 
magdali in Egypt of the biblical city, whilst the present writer 
(op. cit. glossar da rcald prefer to take it in the general sense 
*watchetower, fortress, ab an allusion to the numerous border. 
fortificatione. 
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of Judah (Is.10:8, @ Pesh. read Megiddo; in Qme. 
O'MAreAAwnN . . δ' ο' KAI. TO EBPAIKON Marpiò. 
Magron {Vg.]). ‘The enemy passes necessarily through 
Alath, Migron, and Michmash; Migron is therefore 
identified with the ruins of “Ζαξγῶη, N. of Michmash 
on the road to Ai (cp Baed. 22/0, 119, Buhl, Pal. 
176 4). If the text of 15.142 (ex μαγων [B], ev 
μαγεὅδω [L]) be correct, we also find a Migron situated 
“in the border (περὶ of Geba' (so read for ‘Gibeah '),! 
and as the context shows, between Geba and Michmash, 
and therefore S. of the Migron in Isaiah. The two 
places cannot be identified (cp Di.}; either there were 
two Migrons, or (the defining words ‘ in Migron' being 
superfluous) the text in 1 S. 142 must be corrupt. 
Wellhausen, Budde, H. P. Smith would read ΓῺ ‘(in the) 


threshing fioor,' Klostermann conjectures χη “(in the) com- 
mon-land.’ The former, however, is an asswmed word, and the 
latter is post'exilic in use. The corruption seems to be more 


deeply seated ; ]Y11D may be a corruption of ΚΝ}, rimnon, A 
glossator, finding thetwo readings [10 and [mp (125), probably 


harmonised them by representing the ri4:2% or pomegranate 
tree 2 as situated ina place called Migron(Magedon). In Zech. 
1211 (see HapapRImmoN), MT and (even more clearly) @ stili 
preserve the same two competing readings [15 and pImID. 


τι κιὰ 


MIJAMIN (52, $ 99) or ΜΊΝΊΑΜΙΝ (so EV), but 
rather, MIZJAMIN; PIO ; cp Benjamin, and Mini- 
amini, one of the Jewish names found by Hilprecht and 
Clay in the business documents from Nippur {7%. LZ, 
Aug. 6, 1898, col. 434). Probably a corruption of 
Jerahmeel (Che.); note μιλήλος (cp Mahalalel) and 
μαηλος (cp Elam in Ezra 27 31). 

1. The name borne by one of the 24 (post-exilic) priestly 
courses; 1 Ch. 249 (Beviapew [Β], μίεγιαμειν [AL]). Also the 


name of a Levite, temp. Hezekiah, 2 Ch.3i 15 ζβενιαμ[ εἶεν 
[BAL)), of a priest, temp. Nebemiah, Neh. 125 (AV Miamin; 
μειμιν [Rea me], piapew [L], BR*A om.), of a ‘father's house," 
etmp. Joiakim, Neh. 1217 (βενίαμειν [Rca mg.], μεαμεὶν [11], 
B&*A om.), of a signatory under Nehemiah, Neh. 107 (urapey 
[BI], +» [AL], μειαμὼν [g}), and of one of thase who took part in 
the services at the dedication of the wall, Neh. 1241 (βεφιαμειν 
{ica mg.], μιαμειν [L], BR*A om.). _ 

2. AV ΜΙΑΜΙΝ, in list of those with foreign wives (see Ezra 


i, $ 5. end), Ezra1025 (auagew [ΒΚ], μεαμὲμ [A], μιαμειδεας 
po: Esd. 926 MAELUS (μέληλος [BI], μαηλος [A], μιαμέδαιας 


MIKLOTE (Nibpb: 1 Ch.831/ MakaAw@ [ΒΑ], 
MAredà w0 [L]; 9377, makeAAw@ [B and N once], 
MAKEAWw9 [A], makeAw8 [L]). τ. No doubt a 
member of the Benjamite genealogy in 1 Ch. 8 30-38 (see 
BENJAMIN, $ 9, ἢ, 8), The name should be supplied in 
831 from B and 937. 

The name is probably a corrupted abbreviation of ‘ Jerahmeel. 


But for the numerous parallels to this, it might mean ‘rods, 
see NAMES, $ 75. 


2. According to MT a (supernumerary) officer of 
David (τ Ch.274, μακελλωθ [L]; Vg. Macelloth ; 
Pesh. om.) BA (rightly) omit τ, 4a—i.e., the clause 
containing Mikloth. Notice that ni%pp is suspiciously 
like inp5no), which itself appears to be due to dittography. 

τ. Κ΄ C. 


MIKNEIAH (1743799, as if ‘Vahwè is possessor,’ 


# 36; μακενιαῖς] [BNA], μακκανεαίς) [L]), a Levite musician, 
1 Ch. 15 18(uaxeAdesa [B], μακκελλα [x], μακκανια [L] ar). Pere 
haps, however, we should read np; ‘ Mattaniah.” 

tdi T.K.C. 


MILALAI (55%), a Levite musician, Neh, 1236 


(BSAL om.). 


A corruption of Jerahmeel, like Gilalai which 
follows, Cp Mahalalel, and see 


ἴῃς in SBOT ad loc. 
τι Κι C. 


MILCAH (1399, $ 44: μελχὰ [BADELF]; 
MELCHA). 

x. Bath Haran, wife of Nahor (Gen. 1129 222023 

1 See ΟἸΒΕΛΗ, $ τ- 

2 For another plausible but hardly probable view of «ipy in 
15.142 see Rimmon ii., 2. 
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241524477). If the view taken elsewhere (HARAN, 
NaAHor)} is correct, it is most probable that {on the 
analogy of [2] below, and of HAMMOLEKETH) we 
should correct Milcah into SALECAH (g.0.). If, 
however, we think the traditional readings, ‘Haran* 
and ‘ Nahor,' to be safe, it will be plausible to explain 
Milcah on the analogy of SARAH (g.v.) as a divine 
title, ‘queen,’ and Jensen (ZA, 1896, p. 300} has aptly 
referred to the titles ma&6z4 or malkatu, ‘ princess,’ 
and madibat il4ni (i.e, either ‘ princess of the gods’ or 
‘giver of decisions [maZkas, partic.] of the gods’)? 
borne by Istar. in the Sumerian hymns IStar is called 
the daughter of the moon-god. To the early Israelites, 
however, Milcah (or Malcah ?) would be the ‘queen of 
the children of Isaac. The possibility of a connection 
with Jerahmeel may also be mentioned, 

2. ἃ daughter of ZELoPnEHAD (9.0), Nu. 2633 271 8611 
Josh. 17 3t. The name seems to be miswritten for SALECAH 
(2, Ὁ and Ὁ being easily confounded (cp 1 K.214, Ἴ for 5). 

τι κι. 


MILCONM (55: meryom[AL] moAy.[AQ; con- 
formation to moAoy]; MEZc4#04), the national god of 
the Ammonites (τ K.11533, 2 K.23:3)3 The same 
name should be read in Jer. 4913 (so 65 meAyxoA [BN; 
A in . 11, Vg., Pesh.), where MT erroneously pro- 
nounces maZkem, ‘their king.'4 In some other cases 
ancient translators and modern interpreters have read 
the consonants p35» as a proper name; thus, in 2 $. 
1230 (ueAx0A. τοῦ Bas. αὐτ [ Β]) -- τ Ch. 200 for MT ‘the 
crown gf ἐλεῖν king’ &*4 has the doublet Μολχολ (B; 
Μολχομ A) τοῦ βασιλέως αὐτῶν (see also Vg. in Ch.), 
and this interpretation, which is found in the Talmud 
l'Abida Zird 44 a) and Jewish commentators, is adopted 
by Geiger, Graetz, Welihausen, Driver, Klostermann, 
and others (cp j5>p in 2 $.1231). The special interest 
of the passage lies in the fact that, if this view be correct, 
we should naturally înfer that Milcom at Rabbah was 
represented by an idol in human form and of con- 
siderable size (see Ipot, $ 4 f). In Am.11s Aquila 
and Symmachus read Melyop, and are followed by 
Jerome. This interpretation— probably suggested by the 
resemblance to Jer. 493—is not favoured by the parallel, 
23. In Am.5%6, for MT Ὁποῦ ‘your king' (where Οὗ 
and Vg. have Mo/och ; whence Acts7 43), Aquila read 
Μολχομ, Jerome {? Sym.) Melchom, Syriac (also in 
Acts) Malchom. A reference to Milcom is out of place, 
whatever the meaning of the difficult verse may be. 
Finally, in Zeph. 15 some Greek minuscules have Μέλχομ 
(so Vg., Pesh.), others MoAoy (50 QmE) ; in the context 
Milcom is very improbable ; ‘their king' is doubtless 
the god who received this title (Molech). 

Many scholars, in ancient and modern times, have 
been of the opinion that Milcom was the same deity as 
Molech, an identification which is in part responsible 
for the confusion of the names that is found in the 
versions. The only ground for this identification, apart 
from the obvious similarity of the names, is 1 K.117, 
* Molech the abomination of the Ammonites,’ compared 
with ze. 5 and 33 (Milcom). The Hebrew text of Ὁ. 7 
is in itself suspicious (45m without the article), and (51: 
has Μελχομί-ο [A]), doubtless the true reading. The 
high-place which Solomon erected for Milcom is said to 
have been on the Mount of Olives (2 K. 2313), whilst 
Molech was worshipped, so far as our sources show, only 
in the Valley of Hinnom ; and the name of Milcom is 
never coupled with the sacrifice of children which was 
characteristic of the Molech cult {Ew., Movers, Dies., 
and Kue.}), Others therefore rightly distinguish Milcom, 
the national god of Ammon, from Molech (see MOLECH). 


1 Cp Schrader, 1/84, 1886, PP. 477-491. 

2 Ὁ. Smith, list. of Assurb, 1213 Del. Ass. HWB 412. 

3 ® has in 1K.11533 τῷ βασιλεῖ αὐτῶν [BA on τι, 33], τῶν 
βασιλέων αὖ. [A in v. 5): in 2K. 23 13 μολχολ [B], ἀμελχόμ [A], 
«odox [L]). 

4 There is no reason to think that the Massoretes meant 
malcham τὸ be taken as a proper name, though it is so under- 
stood by Rashi. 
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Nothing further is known of this god, whose name 
has not been found outside of the OT. The name is 
obviously derived from #42, ‘king' (cp Phoen. mil& 
in proper names, and see MoLECH}; the last syllable 
is probably an inflection, the nominative ending with 
the old determinative mimation (Baudissin; cp Lagarde); 
so that the name signifies simply ‘king'. Those who 
regard p5òp as a compound, equivalent to py 9bn, ‘king 
of the people' (Kue., and others), or ‘‘Am (the god of 
Ammon) is king' (Eerdmans) give no satisfactory 
explanation of the syncope of the guttural, 


Literature —Milcom has generally been treated în comection 
with Molech ; see the literature in the latter article. 


G. F.M 

MILDEW (17°, perdfor; ὠχρὰ [Dt. 2822), IKTEPOC 
[x K.837_ (A), 2 Ch.628 Ατὴ, 49], ἀνεμοφθοριὰ 
[Hag. 217]} is five times mentioned in connection with 
DI, Sddaphòn, ‘blasting.’ The adj. pr yarak, 
signifies ‘greenish-yellow'; in Jer. 306 y@r440r is used 
of deathlike pallor, and as applied to corn ît means 
doubtless the hue of decay produced by the Pwecizia 
graminis, Pers, 

Puccinia graminîs is a very common and widely 
distributed fungus, which after hibernating on the dead 
Jeaves and leaf-sheaths of grass-plants alights first on 
such leaves as those of the barberry;1 after this a 
fresh generation is produced, the spores of which being 
carried by the wind enter and act upon the leaves of 
grass-plants. {See the account in £216 293 Δ, and 
esp. Sachs, Texook of Bot, 332-5.) Arabic cog- 
nates of pipy denote ‘jaundice.' N. Μ, 


MILE (μιλιον), Mt. δ αὐ. 
MEASURES. 


MILETUS {MiAWtoc, Acts 201517; 2 Tim. 4 20 
[where AV has MILETUM by a mere error]) stood on 
4 the southern shore of the bay of Latmus 

1. History. into which the Maander flowed. The 
site, now deserted, bears the name Pa/zzia, from the 
ruîins of its huge theatre, the largest in Asia Minor. 
The period of the greatness of Miletus lay six centuries 
before the time of Paul. Even in Homer (71 2868) 
' Carian Miletus' is a city of renown. During the early 
Greek period, it was the port for the trade of the 
Mexander valley. This is seen from its early coinage 
(Head, Zist. Num. 502); and the existence of trade 
with Phrygia is attested as early as the sixth century 
8.C. by Hipponax, wha twits the Phrygian traders at 
Miletus with their bad Greek (Hipp. 77. 36 [30]: «al 
τοὺς Σολοίκους, ἣν λάβωσι, περνᾶσιν | Φρύγας μὲν és 
Μίλητον ἀλφιτεύσοντας, quoted by Rams. δἤέτέ. Geogr. 
af AM 37). [Miletus is given in @ as the source of 
the wool that was imported to Tyre (Ezek. 2718). It 
represents apparently the Heb. “ny. Pliny speaks of 
Milesia lana (HN 2929), and Vergil of Milesia vellera 
(Georg.3306).)] Ephesus was in many respects a more 
convenient port for much of the trade of the Macander 
valley; but for a long time the energy of the Milesians 
enabled them to defy all rivalry (cp Herod. 528, τῆς 
Tovins ἦν πρόσχημα). Their commercial relations were 
very far-reaching—with Egypt {Herod. 2178, Strabo 
801), with the Pontus, on the shores of which they 
planted more than seventy colonies (Str. 635, Ephesus 
ap. Athen. 524), and with lower Italy. The energy of 
the city disappeared under Persian rule after its capture 
in 494 B.C., when the inhabitants suffered transporta- 
tion to the Tigris (Herod. 530 618 /.) and Ephesus began 
to assert herself. Miletus possessed no fewer than four 
harbours, one of them large enough for a fleet; but in 
course of time the silt brought down by the Meeander 
blocked the harbours and the entire gulf of Latmus 
(Plin. #V2g1 531) 50 that the site of the town is 
now as much as five or six miles from the sea. This 
process must have advanced some way even in Paul's 


See WEIGHTS AND 


1 In this form it îs called /Ecidium Berderidis, Garth. 
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time (about 57 4.D.); but how far îs not certainly 
known. 

On the one hand, the island of Lade in front of Miletus was 
apparently still an island in Strabo's time—about 19 A.D.—-(cp 
635, πρόκειται δ᾽ ἡ Λάδη νῆσος πλησίον) : it is now a hillock in 
the plain, 2 miles W, of the town, On the other hand, Priene, 
lying almost due N. of Miletus, on the opposite shore of the 
gulf, was close to the sea, and the Mzcander entered the gulf 
at a point between that town and Miletus (Strabo, 636) : the site 
of Priene is now 10 m. or more from the sea, 

It appears, therefore, that the silting-up process has 
been more rapid on the northern side of the gulf than 
on the southern; and this agrees with the fact that at 
the present day the southern loop of the river, as it 
winds through the alluvial plain, seems to be the 
ancient channei. We must conclude that, at the time 
of Paul's visit, it was possible to sail across to Priene, 
whereas to-day the track crosses the plain and the ferry 
over the Maeander |fendere Ckaî): the land journey 
must have involved an immense detour of over 40 m. 
round the head of the gulf. 

The death-blow of Miletus was given by its capture by 
Alexander the Great (Arrian, Arad. 119 f, Strabo, 635). 
In Paul's time, therefore, Miletus, though still called a 
μητρόπολις of Tonia,! was a second-rate town. A sure 
index of its unimportance is to be seen in the fact that 
it did not lie on any great Roman road. For the 
eastern trade-route turned off sharply to the E. at 
Magnesia 15 R. m. 5, of Ephesus (Plin. 2531), and 
did not touch Miletus. ‘The most direct route to 
Ephesus, some 30 m. distant in an air-line from Miletus, 
was by way of Priene, crossing Mt. Mycale to mod. 
Chant (ance. Panionium) and thence along the coast 
to med, Scala Nova, which is about τὸ τῇ. from 
Ephesus (cp Murray's Hard. to AM, îîi.). 

Paul came to Miletus the day after leaving Samos, 
the intervening afternoon and evening having been 

spent at Trogyllium (AV), or in Samos 
" Roads (RV)? He had ‘determined 
to sail past Ephesus,' as he was anxious to spend 
Pentecost in Jerusalem (Acts 20:16): finding that the 
vessel would be detained some time (how long is not 
stated) at Miletus, he sent thence to invite the Ephesian 
elders to meet him (v. 17). The next evening after 
leaving Miletus was spent at Cos (Acts 211). 

Conforming to the conditions of navigation on this 
coast, Paul's vessel sailed very early in the morning 
from its anchorage at Trogyliium, taking advantage 
of the N. wind, and soon traversing the zo m. to 
Miletus. Paul thus reached Miletus probably before 
noon; and his messenger may have waited for the 
evening breeze from the S. (the Ze), which would 
carry him across the gulf (about 12 m.) to Priene. 
Eight hours would suffice for the journey thence to 
Ephesus, by the path above described, The elders 
would not travel as fast as a single messenger ; but it 
would be possible for them to reach Priene twelve hours 
after the arrival of the messenger at Ephesus ; and if a 
boat were în readiness there they might be in Miletus 
by midnight. The ship would weigh from Miletus 
after midnight with the first breath of wind from the 
N. (cp Acts211, εὐθυδρομήσαντες, ‘running before 
the wind'). Forty hours is therefore the minimum of 
Paul's stay in Miletus. This would just allow him to 
see the elders during the two or three hours before 
sailing. Probably, however, it would be right to 
allow another day for the unlading and lading of 
the ship at Miletus. This would allow more ample 
time for the various items in the calculation; and 
would mean that the elders availed themselves of the 
morning wind from Priene, and reached Miletus 
probably before noon, forty-eight hours after Paul's 

1 Cp CIG 2878: τῆς πρώτης τῆς Ἰωνίας ὠκισμένης καὶ 
μητροπόλεως πολλῶν καὶ μεγάλων πόλεων ἔν τε τῷ Πόντῳ καὶ 
τῇ Αἰγύπτῳ καὶ πολλαχοῦ τῆς οἰκουμένης Μιλησίων πόλεως ἡ 
ΞΒουλή- ὙΠΟ sums up the traditional history of the city. 

2 καὶ μείναντες ἐν TowyvAiw{(DHLP; Dgr TpwyvAlg) is omitted 


by RABC, Lachm., Tisch., Treg., WH. 
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arrival there, and spent with him the last twelve or 
fourteen hours of his vessel’s stay.! ‘The impression 
given by the passage (Acts2017-211) is that there was 
little margin of time. 

Paul was not master of the movements of the vessel, otherwise 
he would have touched at Ephesus. The somewhat ambiguons 
expression of τι. 16 (‘ Paul had determined to sail by Ephesus,' 
AV: κεκρίκει . . . παραπλεῦσαι, ‘to sail past, RV) refers to a 
decision made at Troas (Acts205) when selecting the coaster 
upon which a passage was to be taken. The omission of 
Ephesus from the itinerary was not the choice of Paul; it was 
a disadvantage outweighed by the speed of che ship upon which 
he finally decided to embark. The fact that she could not 
accomplish her lading at Miletus in time to take advantage of 
the first (or perhaps even the second) momning's wind, was an 
unforeseen way out of the difficulty. 

On the visit of Paul to Miletus implied in 2 Tim. 420, see 
TimotHy, Erp. το, and cp TroPHIMUS. Wi1.W. 


MILK. At every period of their national life, from 
the earliest to the latest, the Hebrews made large use of 
milk as an article of diet. It is therefore rightly men- 
tioned by Ben Sira, even before wine and oil, among 
‘the principal things for the whole use of man's life' 
(Ecclus. 3926), for the nomad ancestors of the Hebrew 
tribes had long been nourished on the milk of their 
fiocks (Gen, 188) before their descendants took posses- 
sion of ‘the vineyards and oliveyards which' they 
* planted not" in the land of Canaan. indeed, ‘when 
the spring milk 15. in, the nomads [of central Arabia] 
nourish themselves of little else, In poorer households 
it is all their victual those two months' {Doughty, 
Ar. Des.1325). So, to0, Palmer testifies of the Arabs 
of the great desert of et-Tîh, to the S. of Palestine. ‘In 
many parts of the desert, milk forms the sole article of 
diet obtainable by the Bedowin, and I have heard a 
well-authenticated case of an Arab in the N. of Syria, 
who for three years had not tasted either water or solid 
food"? (Desert of the Exodus, 2294). 

Milk, in its fresh state, is always abm, 44/45, LXX 
and NT γάλα. 

This word occurs over forty times în the OT—predominantly 
in a figurative sense (see $ 4 below)—-about one- Dale of ali the 

occurrences being in connection with the standing 

1, HAlab. description of Palestine? as a land ‘fowing with 
* milk and honey' (fifteen times in the Hexateuch 
sources, ἢ and D, also Lev.2024 [Η], Jer. 11 ς 8222 Ezek. 
206157 Ecclus, 468; Bar. 120). Some slight confusion has 
arisen from the fact that 44/45, milk, and heleb, fat, were ex 
pressed by the same unpointed ‘consonants ; thus in Ezek. 343 
® has preserved the better, and now generaliy adopted, read» 
ing: ‘Ye enjoy the milk, eto.' (reading 44/28 for 44/5, and so 


Ps. 119 [65 118] 70). Conversely @ reads 44/8 for 44/45 in Job 
2124 Ts. 551 Ezek. 254. 


Halab includes the human mother's milk (Is. 289), 
which the Hebrew infants enjoyed for from two to three 
years (2 Macc. 7 27), as well as the milk of the females 
of the herd (fn 2) ) and of the flock (pus), the latter in- 


cluding both sheep and goats (Dt. 32 14 Prov. 2727 Ezek. 
343 [see above] 1 Cor. 97). Τὸ what extent the milk 
of the she-camel (Gen. 32:15 [16]) was used by the 
Hebrews is not known. 

[That camel’s milk was drunk is inferred from Gen. 3215. A 
reference to it may also underlie the extraordinary phrase 
mon nba abnoy, ‘with the kidney fat of wheat," whick 
should probably be read {π|Π] nia 30159, “with the milk of 
female camels' (agpn, ‘soured milk,’ is misplaced). In Ps. 
81 16 147 14 the text is also probably corrupt. τι κι C.} 

In a mountainous country like Palestine, the small 
cattle must always have formed the large part of the 
peasant's stock, and their milk, especially goats' milk 
(Prov. 2727), was apparently more highly prized. The 
milk was milked {in later Hebrew 25n) into pails (prop 
‘&tiniîm, Job 2124 EV®£ and moderns) and preserved, 
as among the Bedouins still, in skins (Judg. 4 το, see 


1 So Ramsay, St. Pau? fhe Traveller, 204, where ît is sug. 
gested that Paul landed at Miletus on Thursday, April 28, 
57,02., and sailed again early on Sunday morning, May τ. 

2 Cp Pliny's statement (4/4/1197) that Zoroaster lived for 
thirty years upon cheese. 

3 In Nu. 1613 the phrase is used of Egypt. 
ἔτ, note by τι Κι ον 


See Honey, 
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BOTTLE). A diet largely of milk was supposed to give 
a special whiteness to the teeth (Gen. 4912). 

From the thrice repeated command: ‘Thou shalt 
not seethe a kid in his mother's milk’ (Ex.2319 3426 
Di 141) we may certainly infer that the custom in 
vogue among the Arabs of boiling a kid or a lamb in 
milk (Burckhardt, Votes on #he Bedowins, 163) was not 
unknown to the earlier Hebrews (cp MAGIC, $ 2a). 

The reasons for its probibition are still obscure. If the words 
are to he taken in a strictly limited and literal sense, they might 
be set down to purely humanitarian motives (cp Dt. 226/). 
Probably the reason first suggested by Maimonides, and 
approved by Bochart, Spencer, and various later writers, Îs the 
best—that we lave here the prohibition of a heathen Canaanite 
rite, the details yf which are beyond our ken. 

Robertson Smith (4 Sez:.19 221 n.) is inclined to 
range this prohibition alongside of the more familiar 
taboo which forbids the eating of flesh ‘with the blood, 
inasmuch as milk has sometimes been regarded ‘asa 
kind of equivalent for blood, and as containing a sacred 
16. Offerings of milk are found among the ancient 
Egyptians (Wilk. 3417), Arabs, and Carthaginians (Rel. 
Sem.® 220 with reff.); but such offerings have no piace 
in the Hebrew cultus. Josephus's averment that Abel 
brought ‘milk and the firstfruits of his flocks' (An4 
i, 21) as a sacrifice to God is only another instance of 
the confusion, above referred to, of 44/46 and 4Éleb. 
This absence of milk from the sacred offerings of the 
Hebrews is most probably due, as Robertson Sinith has 
suggested (op. ci. 220 n.), to the exclusion of all fer- 
ments from presentation at the altar {Ex. 2318 Lev. 
2 11), for în hot climates milk ferments rapidly, and 
hence, as we shall see presently, is generally drunk or 
eaten sour, 

The last remark leads naturally to the discussion of 
some of the fornis in which milk figures as an article of 

Hem'&h, diet, otherwise than in its fresh or ‘ sweet” 
Le em Al state. ΤῸ this day the wandering tribes 
M of Arabia consider the milk of their camels 
SAMI and their flocks as more refreshing if it 
has been slightly fermented or soured by being poured 
into the milk-skin (sezz#/y), on the inner side of which 
are still sticking sour clots from the previous milking 
{cp the use and source of leaven în breadmaking), and 
there shaken for a brief period (Doughty, 4. Des. 1263, 
and Eastern travellers fassizz). ‘To this slightly sour 
milk {the σαγραία of Pliny 72836), known indeed in 
the Fast widely {not, however, in Egypt} simply as 
Jeben (' milk’), which is also applied to what we term 
buttermilk {Burckhardt, Notes, etc., 1240), the Hebrews 
gave the name Zen σὰ (ngen, from an unused root, apn, 
in Arabic, ‘to be thick, hard,' but see Ges.-Buhl(!#; in 
@ rendered Bovrupor,? Vg. sutyrum and hence EV 
‘butter '). This is placed beyond doubt by the incident 
of Jael and Sisera, in which the former took the milk- 
skin (sbna «, Judg. 419) and gave her visitor ‘milk 
(yea), sour milk (ngen). în a lordly dish' (525). The 
same refreshing draught is probably intended in Gen. 
188 and Dt. 3214 (‘butter of kine and milk of sheep '). 

{n 2 Ch. 28 15 EV represents that ‘all the feeble' of the cap- 
tives of Judah taken by Pekah were ‘carried upon asses, and 
(so) brought to Jericho.” mona ὉΠ", however, cannot, in 
accordance with usage, be rendered ‘carried them upon asses.’ 
519-535 is also suspicious (three 5, two 5). There is a great. 


1 For some of the more remarkable views entertained regard- 
ing this enactment, see art, ‘Milk’ in Kitto!s 870, Cyel The 
refinements of the later, and still binding, Talmudic faw (see 
especially 2/2/42,8 1 91) are referred to elsewhere (CookinG, 

Only locusts and fish, not the flesh of animals, venison, 
or ἴον] (see Jewish commentaries on #/%/4x, .c.) may still be 
boiled in milk. 

2 Boyrupor, lit. ‘cow.cheese,’ is now regarded as an instance 
of Volksetymologie, being an attempt on the part of the Greeks 
to reproduce the sound of the native Scythian name (see Hehn, 
Kulturpfanzen u. Hausthiere®, 153 with O. Schrader's 
note, 150, which see also for the attitude of the classical peoples 
to butier. Cp Pliny, //V283s and the extracts from other 
classical writers given in Ugolini, de re rustica Vet. Hebr. in 
Thes. 2917475). 
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error in the text. Read o'wapi “pr asona pibabani (cp 25 
17285), ‘and they sustained them with soured milk and parched 
corn and lentils»” (‘Them'=the whole body of captives.) Sy: 
and 5505» have a tendency to get confounded (see Ball on Gen. 
47187 Che. on Ps. 31 4)—T. K.C.] 

Hem'ah, including the miswritten man (Job 296) and 
the cognate nipmo (Ps. 5521 [2a], where, however, we 
should read and point 135 nemo, ‘his face was snioother 
than 4e:'&k) is found in other places, and in regard to 
these, as well as to the passages already cited, there 
has been great diversity of rendering—sour-milk, curds, 
cream, butter, buttermilk, each having its advocates. 
Gf the eight places referred to, the most explicit, and 
perhaps the latest, is Prov. 30.33, ‘the pressing of milk 
(sènp po) bringeth forth dem az. 

Here it may be explained that milk consists of num- 
berless minute globules of fat, each encased in a thin 
albuminous envelope, ficating in a watery, colourless 
fiuid. To procure butter, which is simply the fat of 
milk, it is necessary by concussion to break this albu- 
minous envelope or skin, which allows the enclosed 
fat-globules to come together and form the fatty mass 
which we term butter. Now this result the Arab house- 
wives have obtained, from time immemorial, by simply 
rocking the milk-skin to and fro on their knees till the 
butter comes ‘in a clot at the mouth of the senzily' (4. 
Des. 267), or the skin ‘is hanged ἴῃ the fork of a robust 
bearing-stake of the nomad tent' (ἐδ, 1324), or ἦτ may 
be suspended, as by the more settled peasantty, from a 
primitive tripod of sticks (see illustration, Picturesque 
Palestine, Div. 648). Butter, of course, does not keep 
in a hot climate; the Arabs and Syrians, accordingly, 
boil the fresh butter over a slow fire, throwing in coarse 
meal or ‘burghul’ (boiled wheat, see FooD, $ 1) to 
clarify the mass. This clarified butter, the best of 
which is said to have “the odour of a blossoming vine,’ 
is known throughout the Arabic-speaking East as san 
(in India as φρο), and is one of the most valuable 
articles of commerce in Arabia.! In view of the extent 
to which melted butter enters into the ὑμεῖς of Bedouin 
and fellahin alike—to whom sam is all that ‘clotted 
eream’ 15 to a Devonshire man, and more—and în view 
of the unchanging customs of the East, one is prepared 
to find something equivalent to sazzz in the earlier 
biblical period. This we find unmistakably in Prov. 
8033, where we have an exact description of the 
rocking and pressing of the milk-skin, so that the 
rendering of EV, which follows 65, is amply justified, 
‘the churning of milk bringeth forth butter.' ‘ Equally 
clear is the comparison in the amended text of Ps. 5521, 
‘his face is smoother than butter,' where neither sour 
milk nor curds is admissible. Again sezzz, as the most 
prized of all the preparations of milk, is suggested by 
Job 296, of which a modern paraphrase would run: 1 
sat, up to the lips in clotted cream.'? The two modern 
equivalents here advocated for the biblical £ew'dkt—viz., 
Zeben and samn-we find side by side in the much- 
glossed passage, Is. 715-22 (for which see Cheyne and 
Dulm, ir Zoe). In the last verse, in particular, we 
render ‘because of the abundance of milk he shall eat 
samn’ (ν΄. 220), a gloss entirely at variance with the con- 
text, which speaks of the poverty of the land when the 
few inhabitants shall be reduced to the simplest nomad 
fare, ‘sour milk and wild honey" (228). 

Cheese is referred to, according to EV, in three 


1 Doughty estimates the trade with Mecca alone at (2000 
annually (47. Des. 2457). 

2 Butter in the East is made ordinarily from whole milk (but 
see $ 5), hence ausn never probably in any passage literally 
signifies our ‘cream’ although Rashi în his commentary—writ- 
ing, however, in the West—defines men in Gen. 188 as ‘the fat 
of milk (35m [orw), which they skim from its surface.’ As a 
link between biblical times and the present day, we would point 
to the usual Targum rendering of nvon—viz., jow (lit. ‘fat, 
by which we understand the Arabic samzz. The βούτυρον (5) 


of the Greek-speaking Jews of Egypt was manifestly in that 
climate sazza, 
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passages of the OT, and in each case iît represents 
ἃ different expression in the original. 
8. Cheese. * (3) The most explicit of these is Job 
1010 where the patriarch, referring to the growth of the 
human foetus, asks the Almighty: ‘Hast thou not 
poured me out as milk, and curdled (lit. thickened} me 
as cheese’ (1219) ? 

Here we have the ordinary Hebrew word for cheese, 
gibhinah, as found în the Mishna (passim), where also ΤΩΡ 
is the standing expression for curdling (reff. below), while the 
denominative ]3 40421, signifies to make cheese, hence }230, 
wndgabbin, a cheese-maker (Tise/tà SAabb4tk 9110] 13). 

That cheesemaking was a flourishing industry in Jeru- 
salem in NT times is usually inferred from the name of 
the valley between the eastern and western hills, the 
valley of the cheesemakers {τῶν τυροποιῶν, Jos. 27 
v.41[Niese, $ 140]). However, the contention recently 
submitted by some scholars of note (Halévy; Buhl, 
Pal. 132 eté.), that this name is a euphemism, has 
considerable plausibility. At the end of the so-called 
Tyropceon lay the dung gate {nbzisa “wo, Neh. 213 
ete.), and hence it is conjectured that the original 
name of the valley was the ‘dung or refuse valley” (g@ 
ka-aipòth), changed by a transposition of consonants 
into ge 4a-faphoth, cheese- or curd-valley (see below, δ). 

The milk was curdled by means of rennet (139, ‘40. 24724; 
cp Dt.18 3); also of the acrid juice of the leaves and roots of 
certain trees and plants (Ὁγέα 17). After being drained of 
the whey (ΟἿΡ, Nà4a». 65; 200% [water of milkl, MaX&stz. 
65), the curds were salted (Nàdar., Zc.), shaped into round 
discs (5127), and deied în the sun. These were hard enough to 
be cut with a hand-saw (δ αόδ, 17 The cheese of Bithynia 
enjoyed the highest repute in antiquity (Pliny, #V11 97), but 
was forbidden to the Jews because it was curdled with the 
rennet that had been procured from calves not ritually slaugl- 
tered, or had been offered in heathen sacrifice (44. Zar. 3 4). 

{5) The present which David took to his brothers at 
the fronttviz., ten 30n7 ‘sn (lit. ‘cuts of milk,' 1$. 
17:8)—can hardly have been anything but ‘ten fresh- 
milk cheeses' (cp (81: τρυφαλίδας [soft cheeses], &4 
στρυφαλίδας, Vg. decem formellas casei). 


(ὦ Quite obscure, on the other hand, is the present which 
David himself received at a later period, of 4ews'è (here probably 
samn) and ‘pa mov, which EV (after Pesh, and Tg.) renders 
‘cheese of kine' (25. 1729; GRA σαφφωθ βοῶν, EL γαλαθηνὰ 
μοσχάρια). Wetzstein advocates ‘cream of kine, similar to the 
preparation of thick cream scalded and sold in small wooden 
cylinders in Syria under the name of £iskfe. It is some 
times eaten with sugarl (see Wetzstein under ‘Viehzucht’ in 
Riehm's #42 and Z47W32767.). Itis tempting, however, 


to read MBNB (from #NY, to rub down, crush, etc.), and to find 


in the expression the dried curds of the present day, which, 
rubbed down and mixed with water, give a most refreshing 
drink. 


So universal an article of food as milk could hardly 
fail to suggest a variety of figures to the biblical writers, 
ΕΝ As the natural food of infants milk is 
‘ MI OT used in the NT to express the first 
- —eiementsoftreligiousinstruction{1 Cor. 
82 Heb. ὅτο Κ 1Pet.22) In the oft-repeated phrase, 
*flowing with milk and honey' (see HONEY), so expres- 
sive of the rich productiveness of the promised land, 
milk represents the common elements of the Hebrew 
dietary, as honey does its delicacies (cp wine and milk, 
Is.551) So Joel embodies his conception of the sur- 
passing fertility of the soîl in the Messianic age în a 
picture of the hills fowing with milk (Joel [4] 18). 
Together with snow, milk is typical of the whiteness of 
the human skin (Lam. 47), and, probably, of the human 
eye (Cant. 5 τ). A bride's kisses are refreshing as honey 
and a draught of fresh milk (#6. 411), to which also the 
joys of the nuptial couch are compared (51). 
A, R. S. K. 


MILL, MILLSTONES. The hand-mill is one of the 
most widely distributed of human inventions. Under 


1 The writer has eaten this delicacy in the Lebanon under the 
name of eden. 
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MorTAR will be found some account of the earlier 
appliances which served the same purpose (cp Nu. 118, 
mill and mertar mentioned together} among the Hebrews 
as among the Romans. For the latter we have not ΟΠ 
the express testimony of Pliny and other writers fr 
the later origin of the hand-mill, but also the still more 
important witness of the Latin terms pistor, pistriauzm, 
ete.! 

The handmill, as consisting like the old Scottish querns of 
two parts, was named DMI, r#fdyim (mod. Egypt rafdya), 


i ly pin, fekon (Lam.513; cp fa4ze, the 

1. The mill and ΤΑ. DM, ἐγώ (I th 
its parte. Egyptian water-mill) and TRIO, cafdna@ 
(Eccles. 12 4). Since the stones were origin» 
ally of the same size, the mill looked asif clef: in two, hence 
πὸ, p6la4 (something cleft) was the old name for either miill- 
stone, the lower of which was then MANA ΛΘ, AMA sabtith 
(ob. 4124 [Heb, 16), AV following ὧδ, Vg etc., ‘a piece of the 
niether millstone,’ but see RV), the upper 273 N0D, A624 γέξεδ 
(Judg. 953, 25.112) In NT times the stones were distin- 
guished simply as the 237 (chariot, oc perhaps the rider, Arab. 
#4ki5, already Dt. 246), and the 339 (lier, our ‘ bed-stone,’ 548, 
Bath.21). The corresponding names in the Greek OT and in 
NT are: for the mill, uvAos,? Ex, 11 5, eto., perhaps Mt. 2441 
(best MSS); millstoné is λέθος μυλικός only in Lk. 172 (in best 
MSS, see below), also μύλος Rev.1821 (B), 22, according to 
usual interpretation also Mr. 186 Mk. 942 (best MSS, but see 
below); the favourite Greel: name of the upper stone, the ca/#//5 
of the Romans, was ὄνος the ass, also ἐπιμύλιον (Dt. 246 Judg. 
953 [B]; perhaps also μύλος, Judg. 953 [AL], 25. 1121 ΔῸΣ 
the nether millstone, che Roman zzef2, was μύλη in the special 
sense, but does not occur in the Gk. Bible. The mill-house or 
pistrinum was μυλών (Jer. 5211 [not in Heb.], Mt. 2441 [D and 

ΤῈ}, and perhaps μύλος (Mt. ἐς, [x B)). 

The hand-mill of the Hebrews {πὸ Sg im. Zabzme 43, 
modelled on the Gk. χειρομύλη) can scarcely have 
differed in any important particular from the mill still 
in use in the East among Bedouins and fellahiîn alike, 
although it probably presented the same variety of shape 
and size in different parts of the country. 


Thus in some parts the stones are both flat, in others the lower 
is slighely convex and the upper correspondingly concave ; some 
mills have both stones of equal diameter ; in others, the upper, 
which is invariably the lighter, is of smaller diameter. This 
last seems to have been the usual fashion among the Jews of 
the first and second centuries A.D., when the diameter of ‘the 
rider’ was usually a couple of handbreadths less than that of 
‘the bed-stone’ (445, Zak. 21). ‘The average diameter of the 
modern hand-mills is probably about 18 inches. 


The lower stone is always of some hard stone, whilst 
the upper, in Syria at least, is almost invariably of the 
black, porous lava of Haurin, which has the admir- 
abie quality of always preserving a rough surface. 
Through the centre of ‘the rider ' a funnel-shaped hole 
is chiselled out, and în the corresponding part of the 
bed.stone a stout peg of wood is inserted, by which the 
‘upper stone is kept in place. The upper stone is turned by 
means of an upright wooden handle inserted in its upper 
surface, near the edge. The mill is fed by pouring the 
grain in handfuls into the centre opening of the rider 
and may be placed on a sheepskin, or inside a large 
circular tray, placed on the ground to receive the flour* 
as it passes out between the stones. 

Grinding the flour or barley-meal for the household 
need has in all ages been peculiarly women's work (Mt. 

24 4:—hence * the grinders’ of Eccles. 

2. The work 19, γς 65 RV®& ‘grinding women"), 

of the mill. ind a milistone has more than once 
in the world's history been an effective weapon in a 
woman's hand (Judg.953 2S.11z1; cp the fate of 
Pyrrhus). Among the Jews grinding stood first among 
the housewifely duties, from which the young wife could 


1 Servius comment on Virgil, .Zx. 1 179, Îs often quoted: 
‘quia apud maiores nostros molarum usus non erat, frumenta 
torrebant et ea.in pilas missa pinsebant, et hocerat genus molendi, 
unde et pinsitores dicti sunt, qui nunc pistores vocantur.' — 

2 The classical μύλη is used in the LXX only metaphorically 
of the molar teeth. ᾿ . 

3 A large basin or tray for this purpose seems intended by the 
δ᾽ οἵ ‘sea’ (i.e. basin; cp the ‘brazen sea’ of the Temple) of the 


mill (01129 0°), several times mentioned in the Talmud, 
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only be relcased if she had brought, as part of her 
dowry, a slave girl as a substitute (422425074 55). In 
the houses of the great, the work of the mill fell to the 
female slaves {Ex.115), hence the command to ‘the 
daughter of Babylon' to ‘take the millstones and grind 
meal' (Is. 472) is a prophecy of impending slavery. The 
same idea may underlie Job's words regarding his 
wife (Job 31r0a), althougli the parallelismi certainly 
suggests a coarser interpretation, which the Vg. also 
finds in Lam. 513 (see the comms.). Male prisoners 
and captives were likewise compelled to this species of 
hard labour, as was Samson (Judg. 1621), and, accord- 
ing to the Greek text of Jeremiah (5211), king Zedekiah 
in Babylon. In the passage from Lamentations just 
alluded to (513), the Hebrew poet pathetically describes 
the lot of the young exiles, condemned to bear the heavy 
millstones to grind for their captors, while the boys 
stumbled beneath the wood! to fire their bread, The 
slaves were wont to lighten the burden of their labour 
with a song, the 4} ἐπιμύλιος of the classics (a speci- 
men from Plutarch 2/24 Blimner, op. cit. 33), a practice 
to which there is a reference in the Gk. text of Eccles. 
124 ipuvîs τῆς ἀληθούσηξ). 

The form of the hand-mill or quern above described 

was doubiless the same as that which it first assumed 
; among the classical peoples (cp 

3 The mille of iimners standard work, 7echro- 
le HOMANS.  /yc;e.etc. 24); but among the Romans 

of the later republic and the empire the form was some- 
what different. From a square or circular stone base 
rose the fixed nether milistone in the shape of a blunted 
cone, hence called 22/2, with an iron peg or pivot 
inserted at the top. ‘The upper stone, the caf#//s, was 
cut into the shape of an hour-glass, or, more precisely, 
of the old-fashioned reversible wooden egg-cup. [115 
lower half was hung on the above-mentioned pivot, over 
and surrounding the 222%, and the whole cazi//zs was 
turned by means of a coupie of handspikes through 
holes in its waist or narrowest part (see the illustrations 
in Smith's and Rich's Dicts. of Antiguities, σοὺς ‘ Mola," 
and in Blimner, o). cif. 27). The corn was poured 
into the upper half of the egg-cup, so to say, which 
served admirably asa hopper, and found its way through 
certain apertures in the waist to be ground between the 
surface of the cone-shaped 22e/2 and the inner surface of 
the lower half of the σαί ες, We mention these details 
mainly because we have discovered evidence, overlooked 
or misunderstood by previous writers, that this form of 
the mill was not unknown among the Jews of NT times. 
Thus in the regulations for the sale of house property, 
we have the following distinction in Jewish law, between 
fixtures that went with the house, and movables that 
did not (ὁ. Bath. 43) ‘ Whoso has sold a house has 
sold the door but not the key, the fixed mortar but not 
the movable one, the #str085/ (Svamson) but not the 
balath (nbp). etc." Again, in Ζάῤέπε 42 we find men- 
tioned together the istrobi/ and the 4dmdr (an) of 1he 
hand-mill (by ombgi). Now these terms have been 
entirely misunderstood by the authoritative commentators 
on the Mishna (see αῤμα Surenhusius è Ze.) In reality 
the 44mòr of the hand-mill is nothing but the ὄνος (ass) 
or upper milistone of the Greeks {cp_Hesychius, σιν. 
μύλη : καὶ οὕτω λέγεται καὶ ὁ κάτω τῆς μύλης λίθος τὸ 
δὲ καὶ ἄνω ὄνος), 2 which, again, from the shape of its 
upper portion, is also named the £a/a/X (Gk. κάλαθος, a 
tapering, funnel-shaped basket).#' Similarly, the isérodi/ 

1 Since Ibn Ezra it has sometimes been absurdly supposed 
that ‘the wood* here means the light and unremovable handles 
of the mills! (So Hoheisel, De mo/is, etc., adopted in Smith's 
DB, art. 1." 

2 The leamed author of the art. ‘Bread' in Hastings® DE 
Ὁ 317 a), in the section on the Hebrew hand.mill, in making ὄνος 
thé ‘nether millstone’ has allowed himself to be misled by the 
erroneons and now antiquated findings of Hoheisel and other 
early investigators who wrote before the discovery of actual mills, 
esprat Pompei, had made their construction intelligible. 

Thus Pliny (#V212) describes the flower of the lily as 
paulatim sese laxantis (tapering), e/igie calazki. 
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is the Gk. στρόβιλος, a spinning-top, the likeness to 
which of the ze or lower stone with its ribbed surface 
is self-evident. The mills of this construction were 
larger and heavier—-those of Pompeii are about 5 to 6 
feet in height—than the ordinary Jewish hand-mill, and, 
as we have seen, were built into the floor of the house. 
They were capable of being adjusted so as to produce 
flour of varying fineness; by this means, and by the 
process of bolting described below (col. 3095, begin.), 
were obtained the different sorts of ‘flour' and ' fine 
fiour' to which there is reference in the Mishna (MaZ4- 
shir. 105) 

In addition to these, the m0/@ wrazziales, the Romans 
made use of a still larger mill of the same construction 

4. The mola turned by worn-out horses or asses, 

. 4 ΜΘ ἸΏ hence named mole jumentarie or mole 

ABIDAI® νηΐ παγίς (illustr. μέ suf.). A reference 
to these ass-mills has been found by all commentators 
in Jesus' denunciation of him who shall cause the little 
ones of the kingdom to stumble, for — according to 
Mt.—'it is profitable for him that a μύλος ὀνικός (AV 
‘millstone,’ RV ‘great millstone,’ Ring “a millstone 
turned by an ass’) should be hanged about his neck 
and that he should be sunk in the depth of the sea" 
(Mt. 186 ΒΝ}. 

We cannot here discuss the readings of the parallel passages, 
Mk.9 42 Lk.172; it must suffice to note that the μύλος ὀνικός 
is repeated in the texfus receptus of Lk., where the best MSS 
and editors read λίθος μυλικός- ἐδ. the ordinary millstone (so 
ἘΝῚ which, again, is the received reading of Mk., where the 
best MSS have μύλος ὀνικός (RV with mg. as above). 

What, then, was the μύλος ὀνικός Ὁ 15 it the case, as 
a recent commentator puts it, that ‘the vehement 
emphasis of Christ's words is toned down in Lk. here, 
as often elsewhere' (A. B. Bruce, £x. Οὐ. Test. ad 
Lk. 17)? Has the third evangelist really reduced the 
heavier ‘milistone turned by an ass' to the stone of an 
ordinary handmill? We reply that the μύλος ὀνικός 
of the” first two evangelists is simply a literal Gk. 
rendering of mola asinaria or ass-mill, as indeed 
Jerome (Mt. 2.4}, and before him the Poshitta, have 
perceived {cp Stephanus, Yes. Ling. Grec. 988). The 
words used by Jesus we suppose to have been the 
nvirbg son of the Mishna, or their Aramaic equivalent 
in the Gemarà emi ap, the ass or. ugper millstone, 
which, as the removable stone (cp Mishna above), 
would most readily occur to contemporary readers of 
Lk.'s λίθος μυλικός, The author of the second gospel, 
probably followed by the author of the first, has con- 
fused the two meanings of «inn and ὄνος as applied to 
the upper millstone and the live animal that turned it— 
a confusion from which other Greek writers are not free 
{Blùmner, op. cit. 35, n. 3) The result of this con 
fusion is the impracticable suggestion of the offender 
having hung about his neck the relatively enormous 
weight of a whole mola asinaria. Only large private 
establishments or professional millers (jnîn, Demai 34) 
would possess one of this class of mill. ‘There is no 
reference in the Bible, it may be added, to the third 
class of ancient mills, the #20/@ agzarie, or water-mills, 
now so largely used in Syria. 

The Hebrew creditor is forbidden (Dt. 246) to ‘take 
to pledge' either the whole mill? (RV) or even the upper 
stone, ‘for he taketh the man's life to pledge,' in other 
words, the means by which the family sustenance was 
provided. 

This law was later extended to include all the utensils neces. 


sary for the preparation of food (452 Mésfa 913, cp Jos. Ant. 
iv.8 26{[Niese, $ 2701. The userofthe hand-mill in this direction 


1 For the Greek punishment known as καταποντεσμός see the 
special treatises cited by Winer, AWG], 213, and Goetz, of. 
cit. In the Gospels, of course, we have a merè figure of speech. 

È King Jamesss translators following a tradition as old as 


the second century ap. adopted by Jewish commentators (see 
Rashi on Dt. Zc.), quite falsely rendered DM by ‘nether mill. 
stone,” 
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was not limited to grinding wheat and barley. Beans, lentils, 
fruit, etc., might all be passed through the family mill (Mishna, 
gassin). For the olive-mili (yi de omo) and the pepper-mill 
(πος Sy “τ see Ott and Β5ΡΙΞΕΒ respectively. 


In order to obtain the ‘fine fiour' (ndb) required for 


the sacred offerings as well as for the finer sorts of 
bakemeats, it was necessary to bolt or sift the flour 
(nop) that came from the mill by means of a bolt-sieve 


(103, 15. 3028, Mishna passizz, the κόσκινον [Ecclus. 27 4] 


of the Greeks). To judge from the comparison of the 
model pupil to the 49444 ‘which lets ont the ξώπαξ 
and keeps back the sd/e24' (45044 515) —a passage mis- 
understood both by Jewish and Christian commentaters 
(sce, e.g., in Surenhusius}—the za%#24 used for this 
purpose was not ἃ sieve with meshes like the modern 
munbul (see Wetzstein, ZDPV143/.) but a close 
bottomed sieve, the modern mirse The bolting was 
effected by a combined up-and-down and rotatory 
motion—the verb (pun), used of the process of sifting 


the flour in S4a65. 72, means literally ‘to cause to dance” 
—by which the heavier particles of the flour were col- 
lecied at one side and thrown over the edge of the sieve. 
Among the figures which Hebrew writers have bor- 
rowed from the mill, in addition to the figure for slavery 
11 in (18-47) already explained, may be 

δ. The mill in ΠΣ τὸν graphic denunciation of 
igUreS. the rich magnates of his day who 
ground ‘the faces of the poor’ (15. 815). “The dull 
rumour of the running milistones is’ at this day ‘as it 
were a comfortable voice of food in an Arabian village, 
when in the long sunny hours there is often none other 
human sound’ {Doughty, 4ra6. Des. 2179). So it was 
in the villages of Judzea, and hence the cessation of the 
‘comfortabie voice’ of the mill (p°m bip, Jer. 2510; cp 
Rev. 1822, φωνὴ μύλου) is to Jeremiah and the seer of 
Patmos an important factor in that ‘solitude’ which a 
ruthless enemy is wont to make and ‘call it peace.* 
The essential hardness of the ‘ nether millstone' is the 
source of a popular proverb, first met with in Job 
(4124 [16]). The identity of function în the case of the 
milistones and the teeth has suggested a figure common 
to many tongues (Eccles. 1234; cp μύλη in the G= 
dens molaris). In the Talmud, to have a millstone 
round one's neck is to be burdened with domestic cares, 
which are fatal to the fruitful study of the Torah (A#4- 
dish. 29 ὁ). In the mediaval Hebrew work, the Ckoice 
of Pearls, ‘he who poses as a wise man without the 
true wisdom is like to the ‘‘ass” (ἡ the upper mill- 


stone) of the mill; which goes round and round without 
moving from its place’ (cited but misunderstood by 
Goetz, 05. εἶδ, 219, and by those who quote from him ; 
see 49. Hastings, 0). εἶ ἐϊ, cc.). Finally, it may be added 
that some have found in the Gk. proverb ὁ φεύγων 
μύλον ἄλφιτα φεύγει the original of Paul's wise injunc- 
tion, ‘if any man will not work, neither let him eat' 
(2 Thess. 310). 
A considerable amount of special literature has been devoted 
to the mills of the ancients. The principal older works are Joh. 
. Heringius, De Molendixis, 1663; Hoheisel, 
6. Literature. Dissertazio de Molis Mannalibus Veteruni, 
1728; and esp. Goetzius, Dis. de Molis εὖ 
Pistrinis Veterum, 1730—the two last reprinted by Ugolinus 
in his 7%esaurus Antiguitatum Sacrarum, vol. xxix. These 
have all been superseded by Hugo Blimner's classical treatise 
Tecknologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe und Kiinste dei 
Griechen und Rimern, 1875, Bd. 1237 A good summary in 
art. ‘Mola’ in Smith's Greek and Roman Antiguitiest8). 
A. R. S. Κ, 


MILLENNIUM. Once, and only once, in the NT 
we hear of a millennium, for neither 1 Cor. 1523 Κ nor 
τ Thess. 416 f. points in this direction. 

1. References. We hear in Rev. 200.5 οἵα period of a 
thousand years during which ‘the dragon [the old 
serpent, which is the Devil and Satan]?! (see DRAGON, 
8 2) is confihed in the abyss, ‘that he should deceive 
the nations no more until the thousand years be finished,' 


1 Probably an înterpolation from 129. 
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while the martyrs ‘who worshipped not the beast nor 
his image,’ alone of the dead live again, and reign with 
Christ. ‘This revival of the martyrs is called ‘the first 
resurrection' (7. 6), and at the end of the millennium 
Satan shall be loosed out of his prison for a little time 
to deceive the nations (2.7; cp . 3). See EScHATO- 
LOG7, 88 75, 88. 

Why this specification of roco years? ‘The Book of Enoch 
(01 12) gives a ‘ week' (see WEEK) as the period of the Messianic 
kingdom: the Apocalypse of Ezra(7 28 Δ) gives 400 years, so 
also Rabbi, quoting Mic. 715 (Weber, /#d. heel. 373) It is 
in the Talmud that we find the statement that this kingdom will 
last for ro00 (or 2000) years. The world was to last for soco or 
4000 years of evil; then, in the kingdom of the Messiah, 1000 or 
2000 years of Sabbath-rest were to come for God's people. This 
idea may have been common in the time of the writers of the 
Apocalypse. 

But was the idea really of Jewish origin? We may 
reasonably suspect that many of the later ideas were of 

2. Origin οἱ Bsbylonian or Persian origin, though the 
he di tea new growths became thoroughly Jewish ; 
“and it is quite fair, in dealing with sus- 
pected Persian influences, to use the later Zoroastrian 
Scriptures, because these writings, even if late in com- 
position, are admitted to embody and to develop 
genuine early traditions. Now it was the later Zoro- 
astrian belief that time consisted of a series of twelve 
millenniums, the last of which should be marked by a 
wonderful progressive amelioration of the lot of the 
human race. Before the end of this twelfih millennium 
Saoshyans, the ‘’Triumphant Benefactor,' the last of the 
posthumous sons of Zarathustra, would be born. Dur- 
ing the space of 57 years all evil would be destroyed, 
and at the end of this period Ahriman the fiend would 
be annihilated, and the renovation for the future exist- 
ence (cp ‘the new heavens and the new earth') would 
occur.! 

Much fanaticism has sprung up in the Christian 

church from an exaggerated belief in the millennium. 
But so much must be admitted—that 
3. Tnfimence οὗ ye doctrines with which this belief is 
"connected have been morally most effi- 
cacious. Both Zoroastrianism and Christianity are 
deeply indebted to the doctrine which they both share, 
or have both shared, of the conflict between the two 
principles of good and evil, and of the future renovation 
of the earth; and when, as in Christianity, this is 
coupled with a belief in the future advent, not of a 
mythical Saoshyans, but of the historical Author of the 
faith, it has given an extraordinary force and freedom 
to the operation of the Christian spirit. 

The expression of what we may call millenarianism in 
the Apocalypse of John is comparatively temperate. It 
is quite otherwise with other early Christian works. 
The Jewish apocalypses were received as sacred books 
of great antiquity, and their contents were greedily 
absorbed, Even the Gentile Christians were conquered 
by millenarianism, and in proportion as, after the war 
of Bar-Kocheba, the Jews became indifferent to the Mes- 
sianic hope, chiliastic ideas became naturalised in the 
Christian communities, and the books containing them 
were sedulously preserved. Thus Papias confounds 
expressions of Jesus with verses from the Apocalypse of 
Baruch (295; see Charles's note) referring to the as- 
tonishing fruitfulness of the soil in the Messianic days 
(see Iren. 533). Barnabas (49. 15) accepis the Jewish 
theory that the present world will last 6oco years from 
the creation, that at the beginning of the Sabbath (the 
seventh millennium} the Son of God will appear, to put 
an end to the period of ‘the unjust one,' to judge the 
wicked, and to renovate the earth. He does not, how- 
ever, like Papias, expatiate in sensuous descriptions ; it 
is to be a time of holy peace. It is not the end, how- 
ever; it is followed by an eighth day of eternal duration 
—‘ the beginning of another world.” Hence, according 
to Barnabas, the Messianic reign closes the present 


1 See West's translations in Sacred Books of He Zast, vols. 
va xaiv.; especially Bundahi! 803; Dinkard7 10. 
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αἰών. Tustin (έαλ 80) speaks of chiliasm as a neces. 
sary element of orthodoxy, though he knows Christians 
who do not accept it. He believes that a restored 
Jerusalem will be the seat of the Messiah's kingdom, 
and assumes that all believers, together with patriarchs 
and prophets, will enjoy perfect bappiness for a thou- 
sand years. In fact, he reads this view into the Johan- 
nine Apocalypse. Cerinthus, too, speculative us he was, 
clings to the chiliastic ideas, and pictures Christ's king- 
dom as one of sensual pleasures (Eus. /7£ 328 725). 

After the middle of the second century these expectations 
gradualiy retired into the backgrovad. So early as the year 170 
4.D., the party of the so-called Alogi rejected the whole body of 
apocalyptic writings, and denounced the Apocalypse of John 
ns a mass of fables (cp ArocaLvese, $ 4). Perhaps their own 
hostility to Montanism was the cause. Here we may pause, 
noting, however, in conclusion that in the time of Fusebius the 
Greek Church was saturated with prejudice against the Apo- 
calypse, ou account of its * Jewish ' chiliasm. 

MILLET (}N1, dita; keryxpoc ; 1227421) is once 
mentioned, along with wheat, barley, beans, lentils, 
and spelt, as an ingredient in bread {Ezek. 4 οἵ"). 

The Hebrew name is also found in Aramaic and Arabic. It 
may refer to the dark colour of the σταίη, since 4a4az# means 
‘smoke’ and durati ‘a smoky colour.’ As it 15 in modern 
Egypt and Palestine che name of the common millet, Panicere 
miliacew, L., this is probably the plantlintended ; it has been 
cultivated în Egypt since prebistoric times. Another kind of 
miller, Andrepogon Sorghuon, Bed., is also grown in Palestine 
(see Tristram, 275 470): with this De Candolle (Orig. 306) is 
inclined to identify the Heb. d4kan, but remarks that the 
modern Arabic word is applied to the variety saccharatus. 
Androfogon Sorghui seems to have had an African origin and 
to have been cultivated by the ancient Egyptians. 

NM—W.T.T.-D 

MILLO (î519); EV in Judg.96 20 2 K. 1220 House 

of Millo (© N 


®'s readings are Judg.96 βηθμααλων [B], μααλλων [A], 
è οἶκος μαλλων [L] ; 920 βηθμααλλων [8], μαα. [A], L as before; 
2 K.1220 cix. μαάλω [BA], L as before; 25.59 1 Κ, "1 57 
ἢ ἄκρα [BAL]; τ Κι 91524 om. BL, τὴν μελω [A]; 1 Ch. 115 


om. BRA, ἡ ἄκρα [L]; 2 Ch. 82 5 τὸ ἀνάλημμα [BAL]. 

Generaliy supposed to be the designation of a kind 
of castle or other fortification, 

(4) In Judg. 96 zo, some identify it with the Tower of 
Shechem {wz. 46-49), a view which Moore pronounces 
‘very doubtful.' For a probable solution of the pro- 
blem, see SHECHEM, TOWER OF. 

(δ) In 2 K. 1220 [21], Joash is said to have been slain 
‘at Beth-millo {on the way?} that goes down to Silla.” 
So RV. But κῦρ nm is probably a corruption of 
Sarno, which is a (correct) gloss on xbn Render, 
therefore, simply, ‘at Beth-jerahmeel.' See JOASH. 

(c) In 25.59 τ K.915 24 1127 1 Ch.118 2Ch.325 
it would seem to refer to some part of the fortifications 
of the citadel of Jerusalem.  Probably, as in (4} and (ὁ), 
μλρ is a corruption of danny. The most probable text 
of 25. 56 8 shows that the original population of Jeru- 
salem was Jerahmeelite ; and that of Is. 291, that it was 
sometimes called ("Ir) Jerahmeei—i.e., ‘city of Jerah- 
meel' (see Crif Bi6.). Winckler, however (G/, 2251), 
thinks that Beth-millo is an expression for a temple ; he 
compares Ass. »εεὐ τε fami, a terrace or artificial eleva- 
tion (cp Targ. an's2). Within the fortification (17140) of 
the ancient Jerusalem was the sacred hill with its sano- 
tuary ; round this, for security, David built his house 
(2 5.59). It was the same Beth-millo—z.e., ‘sane- 
tuary'— which Solomon, according to Winckler, re- 
stored ; the tradition that the temple of Solomon was 
erected on a new site being late and incorrect. See 
JERUSALEM, $ 21, and TEMPLE, τ. Κι C. 


MINA (Mna), Lk. 191 Ἐν πε. See ΜΆΝΕΗ. 


MINES, METAL-WOREK (100 28. NYÎ, AVE, 

ἘΝ ‘mine’; (5, rorroc οθὲν rinetai; 1 Macc.83 

{KATAKPATHCAI] τῶν METSAAGN 

1. Were there ἘΜ ‘mines’), From  passages {πὸ 
‘mines in n 1 A 

Palestine? Dt. 89, ‘A land whose stones are iron, 

"And cutof whose hilis thou mayest dig 

copper,' and 8325, ‘’The bolts be iron and bronze,’ we 
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might naturally infer that there were mines in Palestine. 
When we consider, too, that Solomon had his own 
workmen in the Lebanon who hewed out stone and 
prepared timber for bis buildings (1 K.513-18 [27-32]), 
it would not be strange if he also had miners, There 
may be a reference to this in a notice in (58 of 1 Καὶ. 
246c, which precedes a reference to his building of 
Oepuai {sce TADMOR) in the desert, καὶ Σαλωμων 
ἤρξατο ἀνοίγειν τὰ δυναστεύματα τοῦ Λιβάνου, if 
Winckler {A4/ttest. Un. 1751 (ΟἿ, 9 235261) is rightin 
assuming that δυναστ. covers a Hebrew word meaning 
‘ mines.’ That iron was found in the Antilibanus, and 
copper in the Lebanon, is certain {see COPPER, IRON), 
It ἰ5 not easy, however, to find such a Hebrew word as 
is required.! In Job 28 we have a somewhat technical 
description of mining operations ; but the probability is 
that it refers to the mines of Upper Egypt and the 
Sinaitic peninsula. lt is not, indeed, less interesting 
on that account, and it is fitting that the imagery 
employed in eulogising wisdom should not be cx 
clusively derived from Palestine. ‘There is, however, 
so much corruption in the text {cp GOLD, SAPPHIRE} 
that one may justiy hesitate to institute a comparison 
between the details of the poet and those of a careful 
collector of knowledge like Pliny, except as regards 
the obviously sound portions. It is true that τ΄. 1 refers 
to the washing of gold (ppi, properly ‘to filter, strain '), 
such as is described by Diodorus {see (010, $ 2), and 
τς 2 to the smelting of copper, whilst in v. 4 RV quite 
correctly renders, ‘He breaketh open a shaît' (the 
marginal rendering of v. 4a, ‘The food breaketh out 
from where men sojourn' may be suggestive, but can 
claim ne philologica] plausibility). ‘The only other direct 
reference to mines is in 1 Mace. 83, where the Romans 
are said to have told Judas the Maccabee of the 
successful efforts they had made to win the gold and 
silver mines of Spain. In truth, the mineral wealth of 
Spain was such that that country seemed to the ancients 
a veritable El Dorado (see Posidonins, a. Strab. 
1457). See, further, AMBER, COPPER, GOLD, IRON, 
LEAD, SILVER, ΤΙΝ. 

Our result thus far is disappointing. Mining was 
not and could not be as present to the mind of a Jew 
as it was to that of an Arab. Such a saying as that 
ascribed to Mohammed, ‘Men are mines,"?—i.e., they 
produce only what nature inclines them to produce; 
they cannot produce what is not already in them, — 
would have been impossible in the mouth οἵ a Jew (cp 
Mt. 7 16-18). 

There are, however, many references to metallurgica! 
operations. 

(a) Smelting supplies one of the most favourite figures to 
Jewish teachers. There is a seriking passage in Ezekiel (92 18-22) 

where the process of the smelter, who blows 
2. Metallurgy. the fire in which the copper, tin, iron, and 

lead have been placed, is compared to the 
judgments about to come on the house of Israel. The same 
image, however, is also used for consolation—e.g., in Is. 125 (cp 
FUuRNACE) See Pliny, #, 37 47, and Rawlinson, Phemicia, 
e © The casting of images and other sacred objects (Ex. 
2512 26,37 15. 4019 1K.7 46) of gold, silver, or copper, is also 
mentioned, but not the casting of objects of iron. 

(€) The hammering of metal, and making ît into broad sheets 
(Nu. 16 38 [17 3] Is. 44 12). 

(d) Soldering and welding (15. 417); (e) polishing (1 K.T45); 
7) cverlaying with plates of gold, silver, or copper (Ex. 25 11-24 
τ K.t 20 2 Ch.3 5 Is. 40 19). Furnace, Jo, ὃ 11, 

These operations seem to have been carried on to a 
considerable extent among the Israelites, We learn, 
however, that in Solomon's time it was necessary to 
obtain Phoenician assistance in executing the metal 
work for the temple (1 K.7137). See, further, 
FURNACE; HIRAM, 2; HANDICKAFTS; JOB, $ 11. 


MINGLED PEOPLE (200, 1 K. 1015 Jer. 2524; else 


1 Wi. suggests rniby3; but his arguments are not very con 
vincing. i 
2 Wellb., Mulanmed in Medina (Vakidi), 424. 
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where Δ), pointed on the assumption that the word 
means ‘mixture’—z.e., “a mixed multitude' [almost al- 


ways with art. ; see below]; ETTIMIKTOC, CYM., TON 
AA0N TON ANAMEMIFMMENON [L in Neh.]). In Jer. 
2520 50 37 it is supposed to mean the foreign mercenaries 


in the Egyptian and Chaldzean armies respectively (cp | 


ARMY, 8 9). In 1 K.1015 Jer. 2524 Ezek.305 it is 
more difficult to give a plausible justification of the 
rendering, since here the word undeniably has an 
ethnographic significance. The most critical course 
is, probably, in all the passages mentioned, to point 
239, ‘Arabia,’ though a middle course is preferred by 


some scholars (see AkABIA, $ 1)! In Jer. 2524 it is 
obvivus at a glance {cp 6 and Aq., Theod. in Q") that 
there has been dittography (see ARARIA, 8 1); ‘ mingled 
people’ is the makeshift of an editor who had to evade 
this. In Jer. 2520 ‘and all Arabia,’ which is the correct 
rendering of the consonants of the text, should be 
omitted, as due to a scribe's error (cp ©. 24); in 
Jer. 5037 the Arabian population in Babylonia is 
referred to. 

‘l'he same word, without the article, occurs in Ex. 
1238 (where 3°, ignored by EV, is dittographed), Neh. 
133, where it is rendered Mixed Multitude. In the 
former passage it is supposed to mean the co/luvies of 
various races which accompanied the Israelites at the 
Exodus (cp_ Nu, 114 Dt. 291: [10] Josh.835); in the 
latter, the Ammonites, Moabites, and others, with 
whom Ezra found that the Judaean Jews had had 
intercourse, contrary to Dt. 2337 It is plain, how- 
ever, that to produce a proper antithesis between ay 
and ‘ Israel’ the former word ought to be the designation 
of a people—i.e., we ought in both passages to point 
2%. Arabians (so, in Neh. 4c., E. Meyer, £r/st. 130). 
THE MIXED MULTITUDE is also the rendering of 
npaonn în Nu. 114. 

ΠΟΘΕΝ is usually taken to be a synonym of 57 5%y 
(Geiger, Usschr. 71, after Sam. 30305), and to mean the 
non-Israelites in the host of the Hebrews. However, 
if 31y means ‘ Arabians,' ΠΌΘΟΝ must be a corruption of 
some word of similar meaning. A more probable cor- 
rection than obrw, Skdsim —i.e.,, the Shasu of the 
Egyptian inscriptions, is ompus, ‘Zarephathites.’ Sce 
Moses, ὃ 11, ZAREPHATH. Α connection with Osarsiph 
{Manetho's name for Moses) or with Asaph can hardly 
be thought of, τ΄ Κι C. 


MINIAMIN ([ 2.25), 2 Ch. 8115 Neh. 121741. See 
MIJAMIN. 


MINISTER. τ. The word most usually so rendered 
is DIV, νεῤϊαγδίδ(λειτουργοο : minister), pi. of NW 
‘to serve' (in a free and honourable capacity, as dis- 
tinguished from ‘720, which denotes the service of a 
slave). See Ex. 2413 (Joshua), 2 5. 1817 /, 2 K. 443 
ὅτ, Prov, 2912; fem. in 1 K.11s. In later writings, 
it is specially used of the service of God or of ‘the altar' 
(Is. 616 Jer. 3321 Joellg13 217); see also Ps. 10821 
1044. It is noteworthy that where the Hebrew text of 
Sirach (414) gives ΠΛ ΦῚΡ ‘mer. ‘| Ministers of holiness 
are her (Wisdom's) ministers,” the Greek uses two 
different verbs, ol λατρεύοντες αὐτῇ λειτουργήσουσιν 
ἁγίῳ. 

2. πῦρ, Ass. ῥαλάψε, to fear or worship, is used in 
Ezra7 24 of the ‘ ministers of the house of God. The 
same verb is met with in Dan. 312 14 17, 617 21 71427 
(φοβεῖσθαι, λατρεύειν, δουλεύειν). 

3. For 755 (2 5,818 1 Κ. 4 5) see MINISTER (CHIEF). 

4. ὑπηρέτης Lk. 420 Acts13s, ΕΝ ‘attendant.’ 


1 Aquila and Symmachus, în accordance with MT of 2 Ch. 
914, actually read 339 in1K.1015; © (τοῦ πέραν [BA], ἐν τῷ 
πέραν [L]), however, presupposes 99V2 (cp 2. 4)—ie, ‘the 
country beyond the river '(cp EBER). 
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5. διάκονος Mt. 2026 Mk. 1043. 
and MINISTRY, $ 40. 

6. λειτουργός (a) A minister of God, generally ; Rom. 
136 Heb, 17 (=Ps. 1044). (4) Α minister ‘of Jesus 
Christ, Rom. 1516, where ἱερουργοῦντα τὸ εὐαγγέλιον 
τοῦ θεοῦ follows-i.e., ‘doing the work of a priest of the 
gospel’ (Joweit). (c) Applied to Christ, as the sole 
officer or administrator in the true sanctuary, τῶν ἁγίων 
λειτουργός, Heb. 82 —In Acts 132, λειτουργούντων 
αὐτῶν τῷ κυρίῳ is of course metaphorical, and alludes 
to the doctrine of the NT and of certain psalmists that 
prayer is the most acceptable sacrifice. Note that 
λειτουργούντων is followed by νηστενόντων ; prayer and 
fasting are naturally combined. In Heb. 1011 the same 
verb is used of the OT priests ; s0 λειτουργία in Lk. 123 
Heb. 86 821. Figurative uses of λειτουργία in Phil. 
217 30 2 Cor. 912; ep Rom. 1527.—Of the more special 
use of λειτουργία, connecting it with the office of the 
Holy Eucharist, there is no trace in the NT. [τ is 
usually said that the ordinary Greek usage gives no 
suggestion of the application of λειτουργέω found in the 
LXX and the Greek N'T, though here and there in Diod. 
Sic., Dionys. Halicarn., and Plutarch λειτουργός is used 
of priests.Î 11 has been shown, however, that λειτουργέω 
and λειτουργία are often used of ministering in the 
temples in the Egyptian papyri (for references see 
Deissmann, Bibel-s/udien, 138). 


MINISTER, CHIEF (1Π53), the title of an office in 
the courts of David and Solomon, 2 5. 818 (David's sons, 
avAapxai); 2026 (Ira the Jairite, repeyc); τ K.45 
(Nathan, not in 6581) in RVme, This rendering ex- 
presses the view of Baudissin? and ΒΟΉ] ὃ (Ges. 3-Bu, 8), 
‘ Probably,' says Baudissin, ‘the title of priest was at- 
tached, 4onoris causé, to kings' sons and high officers.’ 
H. P. Smith, Léhr, and others support this view. ‘The 
traditional exegesis,’ says H. P. Smith, ‘has difficulty in 
supposing David’ sons to be $r4e5/5 in the proper sense, 
for by the Levitical code none could be priests except 
descendants of Aaron’ The Chronicler is supposed 
to have already felt this difficulty; in 1 Ch. 1817, 
we read ‘And the sons of David were the chief 
beside the king* (ΕΝ ‘chief about the king' οἱ πρῶτοι 
διάδοχοι [διαδόχου L] τοῦ βασ.). Robertson Smith4 
quotes 2 $. 818, along with 2 K. 1011 122, as proving 
that the higher priests were grandees. (See also Driver, 
TBS, 220.) 

But (a)in 1 K.45 jnb, ‘priest,’ is followed by ny, 
‘friend.' ‘ Priest-friend* is impossible; Hushai was a 
* friend,' but no priest.  Plainly jn9 is a gloss, which in 
& has actually expelled the word which it sought to ex- 
plain. mò, therefore, would seem to be the wrong 


word. (6) In τ K.46, as Klost. has shown, we ought 
to read, not ame, but τὴν vg; Zabud then was a jus 
(corrupt surely) who was Azariah's brother and the 
officer over the palace. In Is. 2915 the governor of the 
palace is called a_j3p.9 Obviously 158 or 890 (as the 
case may require) should be substituted for jn5 or può 


in 25.818 2026 1 K.45. David’s sons, then, and 
Zabud, son of Nathan, were sòkézim, ie, ‘chief 
ministers’ or administrators (see ‘TREASU ), ar, to 
adopt another current title, ‘ friends’ (see FRIEND). In 
1 Ch. 1817 we should perhaps read mb nisò va, ‘were 
David's administrators.' "The emendation was incident- 
ally suggested long ago for 2 5. 818 by Hitzig (on Ps. 
110); independently the present writer has given the 
same view in a more complete form with a discussion in 
the Axgositor, June, 1899. τ. Κι C. 

1 Cp Cremer, Lex., ET, 764. 

2 Gesch. des AT Priesterthums, 191. 

3 Samuel, 310. 

4 Article * Priest," 586). 

5 The argument holds, even if the passage has to be emended 
(see SHEBNA). 
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In so far as religion consists in a relation of the 
devout heart to God, every thing of the 
1. General. nature of a ‘constitution,' any relation 
of superiority or subordination between certain human 
persons and others, anything that could be described 
as legal formality is essentially foreign to its. nature. 
(2) The fact is certainly noteworthy that Sohm {see 
$ 60), whose lifework it has been to study church 
law in all its forms, has expressed it as his deliberate 
Judgment that strictly speaking no such thing ought ever 
to have existed (pp. 1-3). One evidence that a judgment 
of this kind bas never been wholly without its advocates 
is to be found in the efforts towards reform which have 
at all times been made—efforts which, if not exclusively, 
almost always at least partially, were directed against 
existing ecclesiastical constitutions—as well as in the 
schisms and the sects which almost invariably have had 
it as their professed object to effect a return to the 
primitive Christian simplicity as conceived by them. 

(δ) The same history shows at the same time that any 
such object is impossible of permanent attainment. On 
this account alone it would be of importance that we 
should reach a clear idea of the way in which ecclesi- 
astical forms of government first came into being. With 
this end in view the student's first task must be to inquire 
what were the worthy and wholly creditable causes that 
led to the formation of the first organised Christian 
fellowships. 

Whatever the form of piety, the need of sharing it with others 
is felt, and once the devout soul has found comrades it cannot 
but seek to rejoice along with them in the glad possession they 
have found together. Once formed, this fellowship becomes a 
powerful support for each individual in the moments when he 
finds himself wavering, whether through doubts in hîs own mind 
as to the truth of his conyiction, or through unfavourable out- 
ward circumstances, especially a time of persecution. The mutual 
love drawn forth in such a fellowship will also express itself in 
varions forsns of material help as occasion arises.. The fellow. 
ship, moreover, is able to restrain the individual—even against 
his own will--from actions which would mean the abandonment 
of his higher ideals, and cast reproach on his past attainments. 
In so far as arrangements were necessary for these ends—regular 
meetings, care for the right conducting of these, articulate ex 
pression of the faith held in common, ministration to the neces 
sities of those who might be in spiritual or bodily need, money 
collections, nay, even interference with the economical or ethical 
private affairs of those who might suffer without such inter- 


gior 


vention—everything accomplished in such directions must be 
regarded as a Sign of progress. " 
{c) Such arrangements nevertheless carry within them- 


selves a danger to the purity of religion. 

The sharp division between members and non-members leads 
only too easily to an exaggerated consciousness of selectness and 
a depreciation of ‘outsiders' (cp 1 Cor. 512/:). The practically 
compulsory attendance at the regular meetings, the uniformity 
of the proceedings there, the formal common prayer, may result 
in a cooling of the emotions of the heart ; such a thing as attach- 
meat τὸ the religious princi] îples, of the community, yet without 
full formal assent given and without participation in ali cere- 
monies, is not regarded as admissible ; and yet it is easily possible 
that not only particular institutions but. also (and above all) the 
formulated expressions of the common faith may take such a form 
as many a one may find himself unable to accept, whilst yet his 
attitude towards the matter in its religious essence is entirely 
sympathetic, and the impossibility of full membership in the 
community ‘is felt by him as involving a grievous loss. The 
interference in the private affairs of individual members in like 
manner not only can easily be carried farther than is desirable ; 

what is worse, in place of a pure concern for the imperilled 
individual may come concern for the interests of the community, 
for appearances, for the maintenance of decisions once arrived 
at (though now perhaps in need of reform), in a mianner that may 
lead to grave injustices. Above all, there is apt to develop itself 
only too readily, in the persons charged with the duty of ruling 
and judging, an unhealthy sense of superiority, an autocratic, 
ambitious, and even, where money is concerned, an avaricious 

temper. _ 

(4) AN these phenomena, both on the one side and 
on the other, in their noble and, to an appalling extent, 
in their ignoble aspects, are already to be seen in the 
Old-Christian literature, canonical and extra-canonical, 
down 10 about 170 or 180 A.b.—that is, to the time 
which marks the close of the period now to be con- 
sidered, as being the latest date within which the NT 
books could have arisen. In view of what these 
writings reveal, the following general observation admits 
of being made; the more elaborate the forms and 
institutions, the more conspicuously do their burtful 
effects predominate. In the literature just mentioned 
we can already observe the beginning of every one of 
those tendencies which afterwards wrought so per- 
niciously in the church. It will therefore perhaps not 
be wholly superfiuous to remember that our historical 
investigation of these beginnings ought not to be carried 
on with too great partiality for them. At any rate it 
will be necessary at all times to bear in mind that our 
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research has reference to a subject of only relative and, 
so far as the essence of religion is concerned, unquestion- 
ably only secondary importance. Historically speaking, 
it is evident that our first weighty thesis regarding the 
constitution of the church must be the same as that 
which has to be laid down regarding the canon (the two 
histories are closely parallel at all points) if we may 
adopt the famous words used by Arius of the Person of 
Christ; there was a time when it was not (ἣν ὅτε οὐκ fr). 


I. JESUS 


The truth of the thesis just enounced emerges im- 
mediately when we turn to the teaching of Jesus. 

(a) Ir would be a great mistake to 
suppose that Jesus himself founded a new 
religious community, 

The furthest that can be adduced in this direction is the saying 
(in Mt. 2661 27 40 and 915) that he would destroy the tempie and 
în three days build up another—or ‘it.* These two readings, 
however, differ considerably. The interpretation in Jn. 2 19-22 is 
τὸ be lefi out of account. Jesus would certainly not have called 
his body a temple ; the solè purpose of the writer in connecting 
the saying with the cleansing of the temple is to gain another of 
those words of two meanings which are so characteristic of the 
Fourth Gospel. If, however, Jesus really gave expression to 
the thought which, according to the synoptists (most clearly in 
Mk. 1458: ‘made with hands,’ ‘not made with hands'; xeipo- 
ποίητον.-ἀχειροποίητον), lies in the words, he certainly did not 
carry it out. 

(ὁ) Whatever the freedom of Jesus” outward attitude 
towards the law when he laid down such maxims as Mt. 
532 34-37 127% 198, he must certainly have been, in the 
general conduct of his life, if not perhaps a strict legalist 
(according to Jos. (πὲ xvii. 24, $ 42, the Pharisees 
numbered altogether only some 6000}, at least an ad- 
herent of the law ; had he been otherwise we should not 
have found his personal disciples clinging so persistently 
to it or the Pauline doctrine of freedom from the law 
encountering the opposition it did. In a word, it was 
hearts not external conditions that Jesus sought to 
reform. He sought to arouse the conscience to make 
decision for itself, not himself to give the decisions. 

Precisely in this element of restraint, in this confining himself 
to quite general principles of universal application, lay the endur- 
ing vitality of Jesus work. Seldom do we find him giving definite 
form to institutions at all, as when he forbids oaths, or divorce ; 
in the result, his adherents with the utmost calmness ignored 
them. Of the probibition of vaths Paul knows nothing (Gal. 1 20 
2 Cor. 12311 31, etc.), the episile to the Hebrews nothing (6 16) ; 
and, as for the prohibition of divorce, it was set aside by Paul 
in 1/Cor.7 15, and by tradition (in Mt. [ὃ 32 19 9], contrary to the 
testimony of Paul [τ Cor. 7 το Α], as also of Mk. and Lk.) by the 
addition of the words ‘saving for the cause of fornication’ (rap- 
εκτὸς λόγου πορνείας) or ‘except for fornication* (μὴ ἐπὶ πορνείᾳ} 
(Gospets, $ 1454). 

() Ina saying which is shown by its very nature to be 
absolutely authentic (Mt, 523 /.) Jesus assumes that 
gifis are offered in the temple and demands merely that 
fraternal reconciliation shall be regarded as more im- 
portant. The idea of the Ebionitic source in Lk. 
{GosPELS, $ 150) that one must wholly divest oneself 
of every earthly possession is so impossible of reconcili- 
ation with the fundamental thought οἵ Jesus as to the 
all-importance of disposition and spirit that it can only 
be regarded as based on a misunderstanding. The 
exhortation given by Jesus to the rich man (Mk. 102r 
and 5) to give all his goods to the poor, with utterances 
of a like kind (COMMUNITY oF Goops, $ 5), may have 
given occasion to such a view. We have, however, no 
certainty that Jesus would have spoken thus to every 
rich man; possibly he may have spoken as he did to 
the particular individual in the story either because he 
knew him or because he saw through him. 

Or it may have been because the man desired to 
be a follower of Jesus and received into the inner circle 
of his disciples. (α) For this inner circle 
Jesus had of necessity to devise some ar- 
rangement differing in various respects 
from those of ordinary civil life. ‘The injunctions of Mt. 
10-15 and {ls, however, in so far as they come from Jesus 
at all and not from a later time (GospELS, $$ 1285, 136), 
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are to be taken as applying only to the short missionary 
journey of the disciples, not to the period during which 
they are in the company of Jesns. ‘The idea that Jesus 
gathered together all his adherents into one new religious 
community being impossible, the attempt is indeed often 
made to establish the conception of a ‘community of 
disciples’ în the sense that Jesus laid down special 
ordinances for these at least. Neither, however, can 
this be carried out. It is supposed that in this way 
justification can be found for the church's present dis- 
regard of the prohibition of oaths or of the precepts to 
let the unjust claimant of a man's coat have his cloak 
also, and when smitten on the right cheek to turn the 
other also (Mt. 5344 37 39-41) and, as regards the prohib- 
ition of divorce, for accepting as authoritative precisely 
those exceptions which were not laid down by Jesus. 
lt is urged that strict principles like these were laid 
down by Jesus only for an ideal set of conditions such 
as he saw realised, or wished to see realised, in the 
community of his disciples but not for ordinary civil 
life. It would, however, be directly contrary to the 
ethical conceptions of Jesus that anything should become 
‘aa rule for one, which did not require to be so for another. 
Or, were such precepts as those of Mk. 935 and ||s, 
bidding him that would be greatest become a servant, 
or those of Mt. 238, bidding all who hear to avoid the 
title of rabbi and cherish that of brother, intended only 
for ‘ideal conditions’ of society ? 

(3) We come now to the question as to positions of 
pre-eminence accorded to certain individuals. If Jesus 
did indeed designate the members of the inner circle of 
his disciples by the name ‘apostles'—which remains 
doubtful notwithstanding Mk.314 Lk. 613 (1149)—we 
may be sure, from what has been adduced above, that 
at any rate he did not do so as conferring a particular 
rank upon them, but merely in order to denote the 
manner in which they were to serve. ‘The same is true 
of Mt. 1040 : he who receiveth you receiveth me. Here 
the parallel in Lk.10:6 is very instructive; he that 
heareth you heareth me, and he that rejeciefi you re- 
jecteth me. This does not put the disciples on a level 
with Jesus in respect of dignity, but is only a self-evident 
consequence of the presupposition that they fittingly 
carry on the preaching of Jesus. Equally instructive is 
the other parallel Mt. 185= Mk. 937=Lk. 948: whoso- 
ever receiveth a ché/d in my name receiveth me. 

The saying in Mt. 1618 as to the primacy of 
Peter must be viewed in the same light. 1619 (‘I will 

5 give unto thee the keys of the kingdom 
STE of heaven ') is the most that can be re- 
* garded as having actually come from 

Jesus—-not, however, in the sense which it has în its 
present context where Peter is represented as the highest 
servant in a household (cp Is.2222), but only if we 
might venture to suppose that Jesus intended to convey 
something similar to what we find in Mt. 2313 {ye shut 
the kingdom of heaven against men)—namely, that it is 
given to Peter, by preaching of the gospel, to open the 
door of the kingdom of heaven. 16 τοῦ {'whatsoever 
thou shalt bind," etc. ), on the other hand, cannot have 


«been intended for Peter alone, if only because in 1818 


it is applied to the entire aggregate of disciples in the 
widest sense (there all hearers of Jesus, not the apostles 
alone, are being addressed). 


To judge by the connection with ve. 15-17, by binding and 
losing (see Binpinc AnD Loosinc) is meant the non-forgiveness 
and forgiveness of sins (cp 15. 402 LXX : λέλυται αὐτῆς ἡ ἁμαρτία), 
and the word is so taken also in }n. 2023, though there with 
limitation to the apostles. In such a sense the word is, in the 
mouth of Jesus, impossible. The forgiveness and non-lorgive. 
ness of siris belong to God, and if Jesus as Messiah laid claim 
also to the exercise of such power (Mt, 96 and [|s) it is neverthe. 
less impossible that he should have delegated ἔτ to any merely 
human authority—whether to each separate individual among 
his followers (for that only the aggregate of these as a corporation 
îs to have this right, is by no means said in Mt. 18 18), or to the 
apostles, or even τὸ Peter alone—still less would he delegate 
the power of declaring sins incapable of forgiveness. Even, 
however, when we disregard the connection and assume that by 
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binding and loosing Jesus, in accordance with the original sense 
of the words, meant forbidding and allowing, it is very difficult 
to believe him to have said that what his followers, or even Peter, 
should determine in such a manner would also be held as for» 
bidden or allowed in heaven. 


In 16:8 we may entirely believe that Jesus said Peter 
really was, what his name implied, a rock (πέτρα ; in 
Aram. the name and the appellative are absolutely 
identical) ; only the more incredible, on the other hand, 
is the continuation, the more certainly false its old 
Protestant interpretation, that by the ‘rock’ is meant 
not Peter's person, but his faith. Cp GospPELS, 
88 136, τ51. 

A further consideration that tells against the genuine- 
ness of Mt. 16:88 is the occurrence in it of the word 

ecclesia (ἐκκλησία). (4) After it has 

8. An ecclesia? ἔτος τοῦ τὸ ἴα Prose to maintain 
that Jesus founded any distinet religious community, there 
will still be felt in many quarters a strong desire to 
discover that he made provision for the founding of such 
an institution in the future. Whether he would have 
arrived at this had he lived longer is a question that 
must remain unanswered. 5 In view of the shortness of 
his public activity, however, it is easy to understand why 
our sources should fail to supply us with any indication 
as to this. From the beginning of his ministry down 
even to the day of the triumphal entry into Jerusalem 
Jesus cherished the hope of winning the Jewish nation 
en bloc 10 his side. Only by a very definite act of re- 
nunciation could he have brought himself to contem- 
plate but a small part of it as his ecclesia. 

(5) As for the word itself, it occurs elsewhere in the 
Gospels only in Mt. 1817. There, however, it denotes 
simply the Jewish local community to which every one 
betongs ; for what is said relates not to the future but to 
the present, in which a Christian ecc/2si4 cannot, of course, 
be thought of. Even in 1815-17, however, we are not to 
see any precept intended to be literally carried out ; it is 
only a concrete and detailed illustration of the thought 
that one ought to leave no stone unturned in order to 
bring an erring brother to repentance. Should anyone 
perchance have succeeded in effecting this in some other 
way, Jesus would never have looked upon such a result 
as ἃ violation of the precept he had laid down. If the 
precept must have been meant to be taken literally, we 
should have therein a proof of its late origin. In any 
case, what demands our careful attention is the closing 
expression : let him be wr/0 £hee as the Gentile and the 
publican. No suggestion here of authorised excom- 
munication. After the failure of every attempt at re- 
conciliation the injured person is to regard his assailant 
as he regards a Gentile and a publican. 

(6) Baptism also and the repetition of the last supper 
were no ordinances of Jesus (GOsPELS, $$ 136 end,145 ε). 

On the last evening of his earthly life Jesus" purpose was 
fully attained when he had supplied his disciples with a mode of 
looking at his approaching death by which they could be pro- 
tected against despair. That in after years and generations his 
actions and words on that occasion wére ever anew recalled to 
memory has certainly been well; but for Jesus there was no 
occasion to enjoin this, as he could take it for granted as matter 
of course that what he had said as to the divine purpose of his 
death would impress itself indelibly on the minds of his disciples 
and supply them with the strength they needed for steadfastness 
in his cause. Conybeare (ΖΝ ΤΉ, 1001,1275-288) shows that 


Eus, down to 325 4.0. read Mi, 2819 thus: ‘and make disciples 
of all the nations 1 σὴν γᾶν) teaching them," etc. 


(4) If, finally, the conclusion of the parable of the 
tares, Mt. 13 284-30, does not come from Jesus {(GOSPELS, 
$ 128), weare left without any evidence that he instituted 
measures for the cleansing of the church from its impure 
elements, whether sinners or heretics. ‘l'he parable of 
the net (Mt. 1347-50) is much slighter ; it describes only 
what happens on the judgment day without dealing with 
the preceding actions of men. 

This whole attitude of unconcern was rendered possible 
only because the portion of Mt. 288, not yet 
cited above (8. 3 @, end), applied to the 
situation : one is your teacher ; cp 23 ro {one 
is your Master, even the Christ), though Jesus can hardly 
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have expressed himself literally so, It was only the 
unconditional authority of f}esus and the possibility 
of his settling at once every question as it emerged 
that made any hard and fast regulations dispensable. 

(a) Yet, precisely on account of the greatness of the 
authority which he claimed and actually possessed, 
it requires further to be pointed out that he made the 
claim, essentially, not for his person but only for the 
cause which he represented. Assuredly he required of 
his disciples în a very energetic way that he should be 
believed and followed. Yet according to the synoptics 
he by no means made his own person the centre of 
religion in the manner in which we find this done in 
the Fourth Gospel. 

Here again the continuation of the passages cited above 
(ξ 3 3) is instructive: whosoever receiveth me receiveth him 
that sent me. ‘l'hus God is no otherwise represented ὧν Jesus 
than Jesus by his apostles or by a child who is received in his 
name. ‘In my name’ can here quite simply mean: because È 
have enjoined such a reception of chikiren. Different, but 
certainly not original, is the explanation added to “in my name* 
(ἐν ὀνόματέ μον) in Mk.94r: ‘because ye are Christ's' (ὅτι 
Χριστοῦ ἐστε). Further, it is evident at a glance that one of 
the two members is superfluous and thus in all probability may 
be regarded asa later addition. Moreover, ‘the name of Jesus® 
or even ‘the Name, without any addition (Acts541 3 }n.7, 
etc.), became in the apostolic time so much of a watcliword 
—used even in unnatural connections, as for example in Acts 
15 26 (‘men that have hazarded their lives for '), 21 13 (‘to die at 
Jerusalem for‘), 269 (‘that I ought to do many things contrary 
to)—that it may be questioned whether it does not owe its 
origin to this later usage even in Mt. 10 22 (‘ye shall be hated 
of all men for'), 249 (‘hated of all the nations for' [= Mk. 13 13 
Lk. 21 17}), 1929. Similarly the formulation in Mt. 10 32/7 may 
be held open to question. In any case in Mt. 1037-39 we may 
very well apply the principle that when Jesus names himself 
we ought to think ultimately of the cause represented by 
him (‘whoso loveth father or mother more than me,’ etc.). 
Instructive if certainly not original is the collocation in Mk. 
8.35 10.29: “for my sake and the Gospel's' (ένεκεν ἐμοῦ καὶ τοῦ 
εὐαγγελίου : CosteLs, 1192) with the parallels ‘for my name's 
sake’ (ἕνεκα τοῦ ἐμοῦ ὀνόματος : Mt. 19 29) and *for the kingdom 
οἵ God's sake” (εΐνεκεν τῆς βασιλείας τοῦ θεοῦ,: Lk. 18 29). 

(3) The reason why this subordinate relation between 
the person of Jesus and the cause he represents must be 
consistently maintained and doubt entertained as to all 
that militates against it is to be sought in the passage 
which is elsewhere (GosPELS, $ 139) included among 
the ‘ foundation pillars' of a life of Jesus: ‘whosoever 
shall speak' etc., Mt.1232. If, accordingly, Jesus 
demanded faith in his person, it was only as a means, 
not as an end in itself, and thus also not as an indis- 
pensable condition of salvation The objects of the 
faith which he unconditionally demands are the reality 
οὔ the Final Judgment on the one hand and the Fatherly 
Love of God on the other. Such a faith, however, can be 
cherished by any one in any position in life and ἴῃ any 
religious fellowship. So small was the concern of Jesus 
to leave behind him, for the new religious fellowship which 
might be formed in connection with his preaching, even 
so much as the tangible centre which his person might 
supply, not to speak of definite institutions and laws. 
At the moment of his death, the whole church-constitu- 
tion of future generations was yet to shape. 

(c) We may perhaps deem this a disadvantage ; but we 
must at the same time allow ourselves to be convinced 
that in view of what Jesus was it was inevitable; and 
perhaps after all a blessing lay concealed in the absence 
of formal constitutions drawn up with the authority of 
Jesus. When constitutions became antiquated there 
was no insuperable obstacle in the way of their removal ; 
the pure religious-ethical gospel stood forth as the one 
eternally abiding thing still possessed of force to regulate 
and mould the new forms called forth by new times. 
History has at least clearly taught this: when once, 
rightly or wrongly, men attributed to Jesus certain 
arrangements, such as the primacy of Peter (and his 
alleged successors in Rome), the prohibition of caths 
and of divorce (with exceptions în the latter case), the 
form of celebration of the eucharist, the age for baptism 
and the trinitarian formula to be employed in it, the 
immutability of these arrangements has created for the 
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Christian church difficulties and dangers of the gravest 
character, seriously impeded its prosperous development, 
and even at times imperilled its very existence, 


II. APOSTOLIC AGE 


With the death of Jesus the whole situation changed, 
{2) The master had been taken away. In compensa- 
tion for this loss came what his fol- 
7. Fundamental ) wers had not hitherto possessed : 
facts regarding pianto b τος 
posso the belief in his resurrection. ‘This 
the primitive defi - 
church, was not belfef in something future, 
i like the Final Judgment, or in some 
attribute of God, such as his forgiving love, ever 
anew to be hoped for and experienced. It was belief 
in a fact of the past. Such a belief was open to 
historical criticism. In the event of a favourable issue 
it might promote a clearer intellectual apprehension 
without any participation of the heart. In the event of 
an unfavourable issue the whole of the new religion 
could be endangered. Furthermore, a firm confession of 
faith towards Jesus was attained ; his later designation 
‘Jesus Christ' was properly speaking and essentially 
a sentence expressing this new faith: Jesus ἐς the 
Messiah. There came to be a definitely fixed circle 
of persons who confessed this faith, and a precise de- 
limitation from all those who were not members of the 
new society. 

(5) Moreover, there came into existence recurring 
meetings with observance of the Lord's supper and—very 
soon, at any rate—also an cutward act of admission 
into the society, the rite of baptism. 

The eucharistic formula in Mk. (1422-24) and in Mt. (26 26-29) 
shows that in the regions to which the writers of these gospels 
belonged the words ‘this do in remembrance of me' were still 
‘unused in the celebration, and thus also were still unknown as 
words of Jesus. On the other hand, Paul, who has them, must 
have believed them to have come from Jesus. The two facts 
can be reconciled only if we suppose that he had found (not 
these words indeed, but) as a matter of fact the actual repetition 
of the celebration current among Christians at the very beginning 
of his acquaintance with them, that is to say even in his 
persecuting days, and thus very shortly after the death of Jesus. 

As for baptism its origin is strictly speaking very obscure. It 
is certain, however, that Paul takes it for granted as a matter 
of course in the case of every one who passes over to Christianity 
(Rom. 6 3 Gal. 827 1 Cor. 1213—which is by no means invalidated 
by 113-i7). This would be hard to understand if he himself 
was never baptized, Here also, as în the whole of what is said 
in succeeding sections relating to the apostolic age, we shall 
leave out of account what is related in Acts (on Paul's baptism, 
especially, see 9 18) as not being sufficiently trustworthy. Paul 
himself, however, appears in point of fact in Rom. 63.8 to 
presuppose his own baptism although ofien enough he in- 
Aadvertently uses the first plural în cases where it does not 
apply at one and the same time both to himself and to all 
his readers (Gal. 313 23-25 45 1 Cor. 10r Rom. 4rT6). 
Even so, it may still'always remain a question whether he 
received’ baptism în accordance with a fixed custom or in 
accordance with a personal wish to receive a penitential 
baptism after the manner of that of John. In any case it 
cannot be doubted that the custom became fixed not long after 
the death of Jesus. 


(e) Other institutions of the primitive church, which 
rest on the authority of Acts alone we shall return to later 
($$ 21-23), confining ourselves at present to what may 
be regarded as perfectiy certain. In this category we 
must place, in addition to what has already been 
indicated, the fact that the function of government in 
general lay in the hands of the original apostles and 
that at the time of the Council of Jerusalem James the 
brother of Jesus heid a pre-eminent position ; further, 
that the original apostles and the brethren of Jesus 
made missionary journeys among the Jewish populations 
and in doing so claimed for themselves and their wives 
material support at the hands of the communities which 
they founded (Gal 29 1 Cor.94-6); lastly, that the 
communities in Palestine within twenty or thirty years 
after the death of Jesus stood in need of pecuniary help 
from those founded by Paul (COMMUNITY ΟΕ GooDs, 
δ δα information as to the conditions prevailing in 
the Pauline communities is tolerably exact. 

Although Paul certainly liked to begin his missionary 
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activity in the synagogue (ACTS, $ 4), as soon as he 
had won converis, however few, 
whether Jews or Gentiles, for the faith 
in Jesus, a separate place of meeting 
became necessary. One or another of 


meetings. 


the converts offered the use of a room in his house for 


this purpose. Here on the one hand the believers came 
together ‘to eat’ (εἰς τὸ φαγεῖν : 1 Cor. 1l33)—ie., 
for the observance of the love-feast followed by that of 
the Lord's Supper (not preceded, for otherwise the 
Supper could not have been disturbed as it sometimes 
was by the drunkenness of some of the partakers). 
The foods partaken of were brought by the members of 
the company, and it was only by a malpractice wbich 
had crept in that they were not €qually divided. That 
they were purchased out of a common fund cannot be 
reconciled with 1122, for the ‘shame’ arose only when, 
in consequence of the discontinuance of equal division, 
some had to suffer hunger because they were too poor 
to be able to bring with them a sufficient meal to the 
meeting. The expression ‘supper’ (δεῖπνον) points to 
the evening as the time, as also does the later accusa- 
tion that Thyestean banquets (Ovéorea δεῖπνα) were 
‘held at which children were slaughtered, and (Edipodean 
orgies (Οἰδιπόδειοι μέξεις) with a view to which the 
lighis were extinguished.® How often the feast was 
celebrated, however, does not appear. 1 Cor. 162 
throws no light upon this question, for there the Sunday 
contribution to the common collection is to be made by 
each individual at home {παρ᾽ ἑαυτῷ). All that can be 
definitely made out is that in the ‘we-source' of Acts 
(2071) the observance there spoken of falls upon a 
Sunday, According to I Cor. 1016-21 only members of 
the community took part in the celebration, and this 
(see 1133: ἀλλήλους ἐκδέχεσθε) not merely at the Lord's 
Supper but also at the love-feast. From this it 
appears that there was held, apart from this kind of 
meeting, that other sort at which the addresses of 
instruction were delivered ; for in these last strangers 
also may take part (1416 f 23-25), The question as 
to who should speak was left entirely to the suggestion 
of the Spirit (see SFIRITUAL GIFTS); often it happened 
even that several spoke at once (1427-31) and women 
also took part (115). 
As regards organisation what is of importance here 
is (a) that not only are there no regular teachers, but 
9. Littl that in the Epistles to the Corinthians no 
organized. mention is anywhere made of any heads of 
“the community. For effecting the cure of 
the malpractices which have crept in, Paul addresses 
himself not to any such officers but to the community 
as a whole. So also the community awards punish- 
ments (1 Cor. 52-s 2 Cor. 26) and chooses delegates 
(τ Cor.163; cp 2 Cor.8:9) by decision οἱ a majority. 
We learn indeed that Stephanas and his household had 
given themselves to the service of the community ; but 
the subordination which Paul desires with reference to 
them, as with reference to all others who are active in 
the same direction is not based upon their official 
position ; it is regarded as entirely voluntary (1 Cor. 
1615-18). This is explained if we observe that not only 
the gifts of doctrine but also ‘ governments’ (xufepvifoets) 
and” ‘helps’ (ἀντιλήμψει:) or ‘ministry’ (διακονίαὶ 
(1 Cor. 1228 Rom.127) are reckoned among the 
spiritual gifts. It is nevertheless also true that ‘leaders’ 
(προϊστάμενοι) occur, and that not merely in the Epistle 
to the Romans (128), on whose organisation as a 
Christian community Paul has had no influence, but 
also in Thessalonica (1 Thess. 512). It would actually 
appear therefore as if Paul in so weighty a matter as 
1 Just. Ag04 i. 267, ii. 122.5; Epistle from Lyons (177 a.D.) 
in Eus. ΑΓΕ νΟῚ τὰς so doubtless also even Tacitus, Ann. 15 44 
(‘per flagitia invisos . exitiabilis superstiti) and Pliny 
(E. x. 967, 112-113 4.D.; affirmabant morem sibi fuisse . . . 
rursus coeundi ad capiendum cibum, promiscuum tamen et 


innoxium). Perhaps even Acts208 (from the ‘wersource') is 
already intended to ward off this accusation, 
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this had not moulded all the-communities for which he 
was responsible upon one and the same model, but had 
allowed himself to be guided in each case by the 
different local desires, or even had not  personally 
interfered in the matter at alì, but left things to follow 
their natural course of development. If in Rom. 162 
Pheebe is called ‘succourer’ (mpoaréris), the meaning 
is simply that as Aafrora she took special care of those 
under her charge, perhaps in particular exercised 
patronage in the recognised legal sense; it is not 
however permissible with Weingarten (see below, $ 60) 
to extend this meaning also to the mase. participle 
(προϊστάμενοι). On Phil. 1 τ see ὃ 57. 

(3) How inchoate the state of matters was in the 
respects now under consideration appears in various 
other points as well. 

In Corinth the members of the community were în the habit 
of bringing their disputes before the heathen courts; the 
women asserted their freedom as against the custom of veiling; 
unchastity occurred in various forms; and there were those, on 
the other hand, who believed that matita] relations ought to be 
given up or that marriage was a thing to be avoided (1 Cor, 57 
71-7 36:38 11 2-16). The weaker brethren in Corinth who hetd 
meat offered to idols to be in all circumstances a thing forbidden 
{1 Cor. 8 1023-11 1) were exceeded by those in Rome (Rom. 14). 
in Thessalonica many gave up regular work and became 
burdens on the others (1 Thess. 411) These and similar 
phenomena show how gigantic were the difficulties to be over- 
come before the valuable content of the new religion could find 
for itself forms which should protect it against the danger of 
degeneration without at the same time suffocating it. 


A word must here be given to the ‘church in the 


house," The expression would have nothing remarkable 
in it if it denoted merely the initial stage 
10. House of an organised community (see above, 


8 8). In Rom. 165 1 Cor. 16 19 Philem. α 
Col. 415, however, we find in one and the same city 
several ‘house-churches'; also in Rom. 1614f., whether 
we are here to understand that there were two or as 
many as eight. The meetings spoken of above ($ 8), 
accompanied with celebration of the Lord's Supper and 
doctrinal discourses, are however held in common for the 
Christianity of the whole city. It might on this ground 
be conjectured that the total number of the Christians 
inhabiting one and the same house is intended by the 
expression ‘church in the house." ‘This, however, 
does not accord with the manner in which the word 
ecclesia is invariably used. It must therefore, doubtless, 
be assumed that apart from the general meetings of the 
entire community, sectional meetings also were held,— 
perbaps because in the greater cities, especially for 
slaves, the distances were too great for regular attend- 
ance at the general place of meeting at certain hours. 
One can for example suppose sectional meetings for 
morning devotion. 

What has just been said will be inapplicable t0 Col, 4 τὸ 
(‘Salute the brethren that are in Laodicea, and Nymphals), 


and the church that is in. . [AV “his”] house ') if with 8AC 
(so RV) we read ‘their’ (αὐτῶν) and refer it to ‘the brethren 
in Laodicea and Nymphas” (τοὺς ἐν Λαοδικείᾳ ἀδελφοὺς καὶ 
Νυμφᾶν); for these words embrace the entire community. ΒῸΓ 
this very reason the interpretation is unlikely. . There is difficulty 
also, however, in Lightfoot's reference of ‘their’ (αὐτῶν) to 
Nymphas and his surrounding only ; difficulty, too, attaches in 
another way to the reading ‘her’ (aùrijs) in B (RVme.), since 
a fem. name would be Nymphé (Νύμφη) not Nympha (Νύμφα). 
The principal point, however, remains unaffected by these 
various readings. 
It becomes at once apparent that in the organisation 
just described there is no imitation of the Jewish organi- 
sation of communities such as one 
11, No CONmeC. might have expected to find in view of 
© the high significance of the primitive 


Jewish organi. circle of believers and the Jewish origin 
SaÉON cf Paul. 


Even when the arrangements of a Jewish community în a 
heathen city, not those which prevailed în Palestine, are assumed 
as the basis, the difference which emerges is complete. A 
Jewish community of the sort indicated had a constitution 
Similar to that of a heathen municipal community. At its head 


1 Schiirer, G/V12 8 358-369, 513-533 (ET ii. 2 55-68 243-270); 
see also below, ὃ 94. 
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stood the gerusia (γερουσία), whose members were ‘ presbyters* 
(πρεσβύτεβοι), even though the latter title hasnot been established 
for Rome from the inscriptions. The acting body chosen from 
the gerxsia constituted the archors (ἄρχοντες); at the head of 
these stood the gerusiarc4 (yepovosdpyns). The officials were 
elected for a definite period, Their functions were civil: ad- 
ministration of property, jurisdiction—even in criminal matters 
—over the members of the community, and so forth. Distinct 
from this was the office of the ‘ruler of the synagogue' (ἀρχε- 
συνάγωγος) who had charge of the ordering of worship. At his 
side were an almoner and a synagogue servant. In Rome there 
were many such communities, each of them with its own govern- 
ing body. These various ‘synagogues’ (ovvaywyai)-this was 
the name not only of the meeting-houses but also of the com- 
munities—had no common board as was the case in Alexandria, 
It is plain chat in the Gentile-Christian communities everything 
was different from this. The participation of the women in che 
common worship and the love-feasts are also un-Jewish. 

Of any reading or explanation of the OT scriptures 
such as was practised in the synagogue we hear nothing 
so far as Corinth is concerned ; it can only have taken 
piace in private, if at all, not at the stated acts of 
worship. ΑἹ] that the two institutions have in common, 
then, apart from the ‘Amen’ uttered in common by 
the community (1 Cor. 1416) which must indeed have 
been borrowed,! will be the very vague feature that in- 
structive discourses were held in both and that speakers 
were admitted without any special selection. With the 
Jews indeed these were, so far as we can judge from 
Acts 13 15, invited by the president of the meeting. In 
this last point, therefore, the Corinthian conditions are 
more closely in accord with the analogue to which we 
must now proceed to direct our attention. 

The pagan societies or clubs which devoted themselves 
to the cult of particular deities, and more 
especially in the form of mysteries, 


12. Connection 


citi PAeD exhibit many instructive points of con- 
meetings tact with the arrangements of the 
worship. 


Christian community in Corinth. 

(a) There also the constitution of the society was 
entirely democratic. It had elective heads; but all 
decisions were come to by the meeting as a whole. All 
members stood on a footing of complete equality and 
were called brethren and sisters. Women also were 
free to speak. In the meeting-room a place was set 
apart specially for strangers. ΤῸ the common meals 
the individual participants brought each his. share. 
Money grants were made to sister communities. The 
technical name for all such associations was ergnos 
(&pavos) and #hiasos {Blagos); but ecclisia (ἐκκλησία) 
was also employed. 

(5) The supposition that all these things arose inde- 
pendently within the community at Corinth under the 
pressure of an internal necessity, and without any con- 
sciousness of any of the coincidences we have enumerated, 
is not for a moment to be entertained. We may take 
it as absolutely certain that many of the Christians of 
Corinth had formerly belonged to pagan clubs of this 
kind. In that case, however, neither can it be regarded 
as conceivable that Paul should have remained ignoranti 
of the coincidence. The opinion has been held that 
nevertheless he would have refrained from making use 
of any such forms as had served for the worship of 
demons {1 Cor. 1020). In that case, however, he would 
have had to give up many things which nevertheless 
were indispensable. We shall therefore be safe in 
assuming that he did not hesitate about adopting any 
such forms if only he was satisfied that they could also 
be made of service in expressing the Christian idea. 


In this manner the love-feast, for example, even if the bringing 
of his own provisions by each guest, and perhaps many another 
detail, were borrowed from the pagan syssitia, did not cease on 
that account to be serviceable for commemoration of the last 
supper of Jesus and as an expression of the idea of Christian 
brotherhood. To what an extent Paul was capable of becoming 
a gentile to gentiles is shown, to take a single example, in his 
speaking in 11.474 of a practice quite contrary to βὰν of the 
Jews as being a matter of course, simply because from. his 
Christian point of view it commends itself to him as being the 
only right one. 


1 So also perhaps the laying on of hands ($ 37 2). 
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{c) Adherence to the forms observed by such pagan 
associations, however, was even enjoined by a very 
weighty consideration.  Christianity as a religio i/licita 
was at all times exposed to prosecution by the State as 
soon as its distinetness from Judaism, which was a 
religio licita, came to be recognised. if this did not 
happen in Rome till towards the end of the reign of 
Domitian, as has been indicated as the niost probable 
conclusion elsewhere (CHRISTIAN, ὃ 9), it has been 
there also pointed cut how singular the fact 15. Such 
action on the part of the State must have been a subject 
of dread from a much earlier date.  Conforming to the 
usages of a heathen cult gave the Christian the best 
hope of being able, according to the law cited elsewhere 
(CHRISTIAN, col. 756, begin. ), to escape the attention 
οἵ the authorities. 

(4) The fact of this conformity once established, we 
may perhaps draw certain further inferences regarding 
Christian institutions as to points on which we have no 
direct information. 

A heathen club had, as already stated (see 2), elective heads. 
It is impossible to imagine that the Christian community in its 
turn can ever have wholly dispensed with such services as those 
rendered for example by persons who arranged the programme 
for a given meeting, saw to its being carried out, and the like. 
In that case it will be possible, indeed, that persons like Stephanas 
may have discharged such functions with the mere tacit approval 
of the community; still, another possibility is that those endowed 
with the gift of ‘government’ (κυβέρνησις) were actually elected 
to it. Only, in that case, we must not allow ourselves to forget 
that their functions by no means extended so far as to make ir 
possible for Paul to demand from them the reform of those 
abuses which had crept in. Again, a pagan club had a common 

urse. In the Christian community this was not necessary either 
for the expenses of the common meals or for the collections made, 
and hardly in order to defray the costs of a place of meeting 
(above, 8 8). It is possible, however, that such a purse was 
needed to meet the expenses of the teachers who came from a 
distance ($ 7, c), expenses which we learn were often heavy 
(2Cor. 11 20 rareodie:). Paul alone made no draft on this source; 
but even his practice varied in different communities (1 Cor. 9 1-18 
2 Cor. 11 7-12 Phil. 4 ro-20). . 
‘The attitude assumed by Paul towards the communi- 
, ties of his own founding wholly departs 
13. Abbitude from the analogy furnished by the heathen 
#UL  guilds of worship. 

(a) Paul's attitude is wholly patriarchal. He acted 
on the ground that he was their father with thorough- 
going seriousness (1 Cor. 4 14 £ ). He commands (1 Cor. 
11217-34 1426-40 161), and that very definitely, precisely 
wbere institutions are concerned. He makes very short 
work with contumacy (7 40 1116 14377). Partisanship 
on behalf of individual teachers he sets down (33 /) t0 
carnal- mindedness, disregard of his authority to arro- 
gance (418), He disclaims judgment (ἀνακρίνειν) of 
himself in 214-16 43-s with a clearness that leaves nothing 
to be desired. Against the Judaising teachers he declares 
himself in 2 Cor. 1113-15 Gal 17-9 5ro-r2 with the 
greatest asperity. In short, in his person there appears 
the same unconditioned authority which Jesus had. 
Instead of the deference which Jesus found, Paul, it is 
true, had to encounter the liveliest opposition ; claim 
the authority nevertheless he did, and for the most part 
he succeeded in asserting it. 

(3) The chief enemies Paul had to deal with were the 
deeply-rooted immorality, and {next to that) the view, 
due to the influence of his own preaching, that every 
Christian has within himself the Holy Ghost and there- 
fore does not need to recognise any authority over him. 
With regard to his decisions on questions affecting the 
life of the community, a feature of special interest is 
that, as in the case of Jesus, the decisions received the 
less attention just in proportion τὸ the degree of speciality 
they possessed. 

Whether his direction as to the punishment of the incestuous 
person (τ Cor. 5 1-8) was carried cut we do not know ; for 2 Cor. 
25-11 7 12 refers not to this but to the case of another member 
of the community, who had uttered a grave slander against 
Paul.l We know, however, as regards the injunctions, pressed 
with so much earnestness, that women should be veiled, and 


Ἱ Schmiedel, 27C 21, on 2 Cor. 211; Kennedy, Τὰς Second 
and Third Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians (1900), τοῦ n. 
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that, except where there is danger of unchastity, mattiage is 
better avoided (1 Cor. 11 2-1677 1.£ 7-9 25,4 29-35 40), at all times 
very little attention was paid to them; and as against his advice 
(7 21-24) that Christian siaves ought to make no effort to obtain 
civil freedom, the abolition of slavery is generally and rightly 
regarded as one af the most glorious, though belated, achieve- 
ments of Christianity, 

{c) Of greatest importance are the principles followed 
by Paul în his decisions. Much of the effect he pro- 
duced is doubtless due to the fact that he withstood 
immorality and licentiousness with resolute strictness, 
without making any concessions, whilst yet avoiding 
the error of setting up an absolutely fixed law of any 
kind whereby the community's freedom of movement 
could be hampered and its enthusiasm for the new faith 
stifled, 


Paul wished to be not lord of his converts' faith but only a 
helper of their joy (2 Cor. 1 24). Like Jesus, he made his appeal 
to the conscience,—in a particularly beautiful manner in dealing 
with the question as to meat offered to idols (1 Cor.810 23-11 τ). 
All things are lawful, but not all are expedient; knowledge 
puffs up, but love builds up ; all things are to be done to edifica- 
tion ; all to be done in a decent and orderly way (1 Cor. 6121023 
81 142640): such are some of the aphorisms which show in 
what spirit it was that Paul sought to lead on the members of 
the Christian community of Corinth to the establishment of 
well-ordered institutions. Placed upon its religious basis the 
same thought runs: all things are yours, but ye are Christ's 
(8321-23). As regards slaves he has put this thought to an even 
too ideal use (7 21-24). 


With every effort to allow full play to individual 


freedom, Paul was nevertheless unable to avoid giving 
to certain things a normative value which 


Hi ia later hardened into a rigid law and did 
standards. serious injury to the religious life properly 
so called. (4) One such norm his Jewish training 


led him to find as a matter of course in the OT—that 
is to say, a book—and moreover in a method of inter- 
preting the OT which found in it such things as the 
writers could never have dreamed. What was there 
which could not be deduced from such a book when, 
for example, in Dt. 254 it was possible to find, not 
somehow by way of later accommodation but actually 
as the proper primary meaning of the author, an in- 
junetion that Christian teachers are entitled to receive 
support from the communities they instruct {1 Cor, 98-10), 
or in Is. 2811 that 'speaking with tongues' must be 
regarded as of subordinate value to the gift of ‘ prophecy" 
{x Cor. 1421 /.)? (ὁ) Next to the OT came in 
poînt of authority the words of Jesus (τ Cor. 710 f. 914 
11 23-25). This also was quite a matter of course ; and 
yet it was a departure from that fundamental direction of 
the piety of Paul which declared that it sought in Jesus a 
redeemer, not a lawgiver. As, however, a church order 
was what had to be created, it was inevitable that the 
very individual who preached freedom not only from 
Mosaic law but from all law whatsoever (imposed on 
man from without, not emanating from within) had to 
set up as an external authority the ‘law of the Christ‘ 
(νόμος τοῦ Χριστοῦ). Moreover, it is a law that cannot 
everywhere be expressed, as în Gal. 62, by some such 
word as ‘love.’or, as in1 Cor. 921,5 the command to sub- 
ordinateone'sown personal inclinations tothe great object 
of bringing about the fulfilment of the kingdom of God. 
Elsewhere, on the contrary, it is a law made upofa series 
of precepts, including many about particular things which 
could equally well have been ordered otherwise without 
danger to piety. The OT and the words of Jesus, 
however, taken together constitute the foundations of 
a canon. (c) ‘Alongside of these Paul made tradi- 
tion also into a norm; for it was a necessity with him 
to maintain his connection with the primitive Church, 
and he therefore lays weight upon the fact that what he 
preaches to the Corinthians he has himself previously 
received (τ Cor. 1123 163). 
What demands our attention next is the earliest 
instance of the action of that growing power which 
D ultimately contributed so much to the 
15. Dogma. roulding of piety into ecclesiastical forms. 
What, according to 1 Cor. 15 3, Paul received is a 
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dogma; an explanation, to wit, of the death of Jesus 
as an atoning sacrifice for the sins of men. [ἢ his own 
experience, indeed, Paul bas become acquainted with 
faith in the deepest way as consisting în the yielding up 
of the heart to the grace and mercy of God ; and he 
well knows how to describe it as such. Nevertheless, 
we find him presenting to faith for its object not only, 
as the primitive Church had done (β 7 2), a bare faci, — 
that of the resurrection of Jesus, —a fact that could 
possibly be brought into doubt or even disproved by 
historical criticism at any time, but also a dogma which 
has always the disadvantage of being liable τὸ become 
burdensome to the lay conscience or to be questioned 
by the theological thinker—moreover, a special dogma 
that was not extensively held within the primitive Church 
at so early a time, and still less extensively at a later 
period when Paul was actually subjected to persecution 
by the Jewish-Christian party on account of his doctrine 
of the cross of Jesus {Gal.51: 62). Nay, more, he 
declares faith in this dogma to be a command of God. 

‘Unbelief’ (ἀπιστία) in Rom.1120 is equivalent to ‘dis. 
obedience’ (ἀπείθεια : Ti. ΝΗ ; ἘΝ) in 1130; as over against 
che Mosaic luw which insists upon works, there is, according to 
Rom. 827, a divine ordinance (νόμος πίστεως} which demands 
belief in the atoning death and resurrection of Jesus; and the 
‘obedience of faith” ὑπακοὴ πίστεως) of Rom. 15 is none other 
than that obedience to this divine ordinance which consists in 
believing. Properly speaking, faith is for Paul the exact opposite 
of works, not only the works of the Mosaic law but also every. 
thing upon which man could base any claim to the divine con- 
sideration (Rom. 116); but as soon as it is a fulfilment of a law 
it does constitute something which can ask to be considered. 
By the tum thus given to the matter Paul accordingly has 
deprived faith of one of its most precious attributes, and over 
and above the law of Christ, referred to above (8 14), has intro- 
duced into Christianity a second law,—this time in the interests 
of the divine honour ; for, it is argued, if God has once given up 
his Son to the death it would be a derogation from the greatness 
οὗ this gift if so much as one individual were to seek salvation in 
any other way (Gal. 2212). 

(a) Furthermore, it is hardly possible to avoid the 
impression that the interest of the community as a 

16. Other whole—in other words, respect for church- 
va t considerations—influenced Paul's decisions. 

POLINI. Here, again, it is quite natural that he 
should wish that no occasion for evil speaking should 
be given by the community either ta Jew or to Gentile 
(x Cor. 1032); yet the question must still be asked 
whether his judgment upon the incestuous person 
{τ Cor. 51-8) is dictated merely by concern for the 
salvation of the culprit—although, of course, this point 
of view was by no means wholly lost sight of. 

(6) The impression left by his attitude towards the 
sacraments is equally uncertain. 

Whilst, according to Gal. 3 26/5, baptism need be nothing more 
than the externai declaration of the fact that the subject of it 
has embraced the Christian faith, in Rom. 6 3-8 it is represented 
with considerable vigour as an act producing upon the subject 
of ita certain effect which could not have been produced apart 
from the act, Again, the reason of the punishment threatened 
in 1 Cor. 11 27-30.ìs not that the bread and wine contained in a 
magical manner the body and blood of Jesus, but that the dis. 
regard shown for the sacred function is ethically wrong in every 
way; but we find the apostle referring in 1 Cor. 15 29 without 
any disapproval, on the contrary as if confirming his own 
position, t0 the baptism for the dead, in which unquestionabiy a 
tagical view of the working of the sacrament is involved, 

{c) Finally, it was Paul who, by the emphasis he laid 
upon the possession of the Spirit, laid the foundation 
for the distinction between pneumatic and psychic 
persons (1 Cor. 26-33)—a distinction which as employed 
by the gnostics went near to rending the church and, 
that this disaster might be avoided, made necessary that 
violent reaction which certainly would have been in the 
highest degree distasteful to the apostle himself (88 33, 
532). . : cai 

(4) The emphasis on the possession of the Spirit just 
referred to, however, was for Paul quite inevitable, 
For him it was upon the inspiration of the Holy Ghost 
that the validity of his own decisions, whether in matters 
of dogma or of government, rested. . Upon the Cor- 
inthians, it is true, this made but little impression. In 
fact, they themselves possessed the gift of the Spirit, 
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and that, too, according to Paul's own teaching. His 
subsequent withdrawal from this ideal opinion and 
declaration that they were not spiritual but carnal 
(τ Cor. 3r-3) did not prevent them from continuing to 
make the claim for themselves and setting up their 
own views against Paul's as possessing an equal 
authority; and in such a case the apostle could only 
answer in the language of 1 Cor. 740: ‘I think that | 
also have the Spirit of God,' Here was a conflict of 
decisions that had each been suggested by the Spirit. 
The true basist for the unconditioned authority he 
claimed he accordingly sought in his apostleship. Here, 
however, he encountered new difficulties which we must 
now proceed to consìder. 

(a) If the name ‘apostle’ itself did not come from 
Jesus (8 34), it can easily have been transferred from 

τς those emissaries of the Jewish authoritie: 
17. ‘Apostle’:. le a “ Ν n) »i 

wide sense, i" Jerusalem w ὁ used to travel up an 

". down the countries of the dispersion 
for the temple dues which they brought with them to 
Jerusalem, and who were also charged with the function 
of carrying letters and advices to the people of the 
dispersion and generaliy with that of promoting a 
common consciousness of religious fellowship through- 
out the entire nation (Lightf. σαν, 5, g2-101, “The name 
and office of an apostle’; Seufert [see below, $ 60], 
8-14). In the Pauline writings 2Cor.823 Phil 225 
come nearest to this use of the word. 

(δ) Even apart from these passages, however, other 
persons also besides Paul and the twelve are included 
‘under the name ‘apostle.' 

The wider menning occurs in 1 Cor. 9.£ (Barnabas) 4 g 15 
Call the apostles' as distinguished from the twelve in 15 5) and 
eventually also in 1 Thess. 27, if Silas (cp Acts161940 17 1) 
and Timothy are included, and in Rom. 167, where on account of 
the καὶ (‘who are of note among the apostles, who 2/0 have 
been in Christ before me’) we can hardly understand the mean- 
ing to be that Andronicus and Junias (or a woman named }unia) 
are of note in the estimation of the original apostles, bui must 
understand that Andronicus and Junias themselves are apostles. 
Further, the ‘ pre-eminent apostles’ (οἱ ὑπερλίαν ἀπόστολοι) of 
2 Cor, li 51211 are certainly not the original apostles (for Paul 
would never have expressed himself so sharply regarding these 
as he does in 11 13-1 bf rather must we take the expression as 
denoting certain persons who had come to Corinth itself and 
were looked upon by some as being in comparison with Paul the 
true apostles. It is not to be supposed that the Corinthians 
applied to them the expression “τ re-eminent apostles’ (oi 
ὑπερλίαν ἀπόστολοι), but Paul hits se the thought very well 
when he himself_ironically, of course—calls them so. He had 
seemed to the Corinthians ‘simple of speech' (ἰδιώτης τῷ λόγῳ) 
(116); this also would explain itself best if the Corinthians pad 
had opportunity of personally comparing his manner of speech 
with that of these people. If, now, the apostle in 1113 calls 
them * false apostles’ (ψευδαπόστολοι), he does not thereby by 
any means deny that so far as outward qualification goes 
‘aptness in teaching, and missionary practice of this—they really 
are apostles ; ît is only because they bring a ‘different gospel 
{ἕτερον εὐαγγέλιον) and are morally reprehensible that he desi; 
nates them as false apostles. If this more extended meaning for 
the word apostle has been made good, Paui can easily have 
applied it in Gal. 1 19 also to James the brotherof Jesus, alihough 
this is not exegeticaliy certain, for the language can also mean 

‘other of the apostles saw I none, but only James [who is not an 
apostle]’; cp 2 τὸ Rom. 1414 Mt.124 Mk, 1332 Rev. 94 21 27. 

(c) It is quite certain, however, that it is not to Paul 
that this wider application of the word ' apostle’ is due, 
His interest was quite in the other direction, —to limit 
the title as narrowly as possible; for his authority 
would naturally be diminished if the name of apostle 
placed him only in the same category as a large number 
of persons—many of them of very subordinate import- 
ance. Thus we may infer that the larger use of the 
word comes from the primitive Church and must have 
been customary there from the earliest times, for other- 
wise Pau! would not have failed to point out that his 
opponents of subordinate rank were, strictly speaking, 
not entitled to be called apostles. What, then, let us 
ask, was the characteristie mark of an apostle according 
to this original meaning? It is not having been person- 
ally called by Jesus, nor having seen the risen Jesus, 
nor yet an exceptionally large endowment with spiritual 
gifts. On the one hand, all three do not apply to every 
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person who is called apostle ; on the other hand, the 
power to witness and the special endowment do not 
apply to those alone who are called apostles. ‘The 
characteristic feature consists not at all in anything 
which such a man has or is, but in something which he 
does. Therefore it is not strictly correct to speak of 
apostleship as an office. It belongs, as also appears 
from x Cor. 1228, to the c4arismata, Now, the charac- 
teristic activity of the apostle is the missionary one, — 
carried out, of course, not occasionally merely, but as 
a lifework (τ Cor. 1510 Gal. 28). According to 1 Cor. 
95 the original apostles also exercised this activity 
although at various times they had their abode in Jert- 
salem. If some of them took less part in the work than 
others, all equally received the same designation as they 
constituted a unity. 

In the missionary sense of the word no one could 
possibly ever have disputed Paul's right to be called an 

apostle ; and yet dispute it his adver- 
18. NAFTOW6F saries did, as can at once be seen from 
i the emphasis with which he claims the 
title. (4) He describes himself, in fact, in 2 Cor. 11 as 
‘apostle by the will of God,’ and in Rom.1x1Cor.lr 
still more emphatically as called to be such (through 
the will of God), in Gal. 11 as ‘apostle not through 
man but through Jesus Christ’ In 1Cor.91 as one 
proof of apostleship the question is asked, ‘ Have I not 
seen Jesus our Lord?* but another is added, ‘ Are not 
ye my work in'the Lord?’ This last, along with the 
addition in Rom. 11, ‘ separated unto the gospel of God,’ 
is the criterion of missionary activity already spoken of 
above ; the new criteria are those of having seen the 
risen Lord and of having been ‘called.’ In virtue of 
what he had seen Paul is qualified 10 bear witness t0 
the resurrection of Jesus. This, however, many others 
also were able to do. Thus, what occurred at his 
conversion comes into consideration primarily, not 
because he then saw Jesus, but because he was then 
called by Jesus. 

(δ) To have urged this would have been purposeless 
had not his adversaries been in the habit of asserting 
that ‘he was not an apostle because he had not been 
called thereto by Jesus. In their controversy with Paul 
his adversaries must thus have narrowed the mean- 
ing of the word and have made its differentia consist in 
a call by Jesus. On this account the original apostles 
acquired a unique position. On the most conspicuous 
of their number was bestowed the title of honour ‘the 
pillars' (Gal. 29; CounciL, $ 6). That Paul claimed to 
have received a similar call they thought they could 
ignore, as the claim could not be verified. The pseudo- 
Clementine Homilies (1719) still represent Peter as 
saying to Simon Magus—under which mask Paul is 
disguised {see Simon MAGUS),—‘ And how are we to 
believe your word when you tell us that he appeared 
to you?” 

(c) Immediately before, Peter says in the same 
context, 'Can any one by a vision be made fit to 
instruct? And if you will say, It is possible, then I 
will ask, Why did our teacher abide and discourse a 
whole year with those who were awake?* The vision, 
it would appear from this, scemed questionable not 
only as regarded its divine origia but also as regarded 
its fitness to qualify an apostle for his work; and this, 
from the point of view of those who had living remini- 
scences of the conversation of Jesus while on earth to 
fall back upon, is perfectly intelligibile. 

(4) Hereby, however, at the same time a way was 
indicated by which it became possible to place above 
Paul such persons also as could not appeal to any call 
they had received from Jesus, if only they had known 
Jesus personally and for a longer or shorter time listened 
to his instruction. 

‘To this class belonged those persons who first raised the party 
cry in Corinth, ‘1 am of Christ." Their adherents followed 


them in taking up the same cry although they had never seen 
Jesus; but originally its simple meaning was, ‘1 am a personal 
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disciple of Christ,' just as inthe competing cries, ‘I am of Paul," 
‘lf Apollos, "1 of Cephas' (1 Cor. 112). 2 Cor. 107 admits of 
no satisfactory explanation unless by ‘any man” who ‘ trusteth 
in himself that he is Christ'5’ we are to understand the same 

ersons as those who set up the party alluded to in 1 Cor. 112. 

‘hese, however, as we can see from the connection in 2 Cor. 10- 
13, are none other than the ‘pre-eminent apostles’ (ὑπερλίαν 
ἀπόστολοι), who had practically won over the entire community 
to their side and alienated it fram Paul. According to 2 Cor.81 
they had come with letters of commendation to Corinth. These, 
however, would have made but little impression if they had not 
proceeded from the primitive church, for the weightlest com- 
mendation which they can have contained must have been simply 
this : these men are genuine apostles, because they have knowa 
Jesus (Councit, $ 3). 

(6) If, over and above this, a definite call is still songht 
for them, it is always open to us to suppose that they 
received this from the community which felt itself under 
the guidance of the Holy Ghost, just as we read in the 
case of the community at Antioch in Acts 13r-4. Yet 
we have no direct proof of this; and the hostile attitude 
of the primitive church and of the original apostles who 
were at its head would on such an assumption of an 
official act appear in a still stronger light than it does 
on the other supposition which assumes only the irre- 
ducible minimum—that the primitive church and the 
original apostles tacitly sanctioned the issue of the letters 
of commendation by refraining from laying a veto on 
them, 

(5) If the idea conveyed by the word ‘apostle’ was 
altered on the part of primitive Christianity in the 
manner just described, it is still by no means permis- 
sible to go so far as Seufert, who thinks that the definite 
fixing of the number of the original apostles at twelve 
was arrived at only in consequence of the struggle with 
Paul, Against such a view Paul would protest with 
the utmost emphasis. Gal. 2 or 2 Cor. 10-18 offered 
opportunity enough. He makes allusion to the twelve 
only in 1Cor, 155; but there is no sufficient reason for 
our rejecting this passage as spurious with Holsten. 
It has to be recognised as a historical fact that Jesus 
himself chose twelve disciples to be his immediate 
attendants and to carry on his work. ‘The choice of 
the number, that of the twelve tribes of Israel, becomes 
quite intelligible if the number of persons who suggested 
themselves to his mind as suitable approximated twelve. 
Even the subsequent election of Matthias need not be 
brought into question, although the discourse of Peter 
which is reported in connection with it (Acts 1 16-22) is 
absolutely unhistorical (AcTs, $ 14, begin.). 

(a) Of the original apostles, when it was sought to 
give Paul a position subordinate to them, Paul speaks 

,, With little respect (Gal. 2611-21); but he 
19. Paul'8 i0es not demand Li more than to be 

VI&WB: co-ordinated with them. The name 
‘apostle’ did not secure for him such a position of 
equality, for the wider sense of the word was still current, 
For this reason Paul must have favoured restricting 
the designation to those who had been personaliy called 
by Jesus, and sanctioning the enhanced estimation in 
which the twelve were held, although by reason of the 
rivalry of these with himself his own personal interest 
lay in the other direction. The narrower sense of 
the word ‘apostle’ led to the consequence that the 
apostolate, after the death of its first bearers, could not 
be handed down, and, as an institution belonging entirely 
to the past, enjoyed an enhanced appreciation (8 34). 
Personal disciples of Jesus who had not belonged to the 
number of the twelve, were from the end of the first 
century onwards no longer called apostles but ‘ disciples 
of Jesus' {μαθηταὶ τοῦ κυρίον : JOHN, SON OF ZEBE- 
DEE, 8 44). The wider sense of the word ‘apostle’ 
has held its ground in the Didzcké (see below, $ 39 8). 
The story of the mission of the seventy which is peculiar 
to [κ΄ (10r; cp GOSPELS, $$ 109, 128 è) is untrust- 
worthy. 

{) Paul ranks the apostolic dignity extraordinarily 
high. In 1 Cor. 1228 he gives it the first place (πρῶτον). 
In the same degree in which he humbly ranks himself 
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far below Jesus, does he feel himself exalted as the am- 
bassador of Jesus. He is a fellow-worker with God 
(1 Cor.89), a 'minister’ (λειτουργός) of Christ (Rom. 
15:6), etitrusted with the ministry of reconciliation 
(2 Cor. 518£), capable of exhibiting the ‘signs’ of an 
apostle (2 Cor. 1212; cp Rom. 15 19) which, in accordance 
with that name, far exceed the wonderful deeds of other 
Christians (τ Cor. 12928; iduara, Surdues). As an 
apostle he can claim honour {1 Thess. 26, ἘΝ ΠΕ), As 
an apostle he feels himself also entirely filled and led by 
God {2 Cor.35/. 46); his conception of the gospel is 
for him absolute truth, and for everything opposed to it 
he has his ‘anathema' (Gal. 18). However easily we 
may feel ourselves inclined to agree with him, we must 
nevertheless never conceal from ourselves that such a 
degree of self-consciousness in ali decisions carried within 
it the gravest dangers for a sound development of the 
Christian church. There might easily arise a situation 
of affairs in which we should find ourselves impelled 
emphatically to disapprove in another of that which we 
gladly applaud in the aposile. 
‘The idea involved in the term ‘church’ has already 
been touched on in $ 16. 
: (4) It being impossible to regard as 
30. Conception rs.orical the employment of the word 
of the church ΜΗ n n 
in the ecclesia (ἐκκλησία) by Jesus as a desig- 
apostolic age. nation of the Christian community ($ 
ἢ σα, δ), Paul is the first whose manner of 
using the word is open to our observation. In a quite 
preponderating majority of instances it denotes with him 
the community of a definite city or place (CHURCH, $ 6}, 
seldom the church as a whole. In Gal.113 1 Cor. 159 
Phil. 36 where Paul says that he persecuted the church 
(of God), this is spoken in a manner that lays no stress 
on the fact that the church, notwithstanding the local 
separateness of the various communities, constitutes a 
unity. This is done more clearly when, în 1 Cor. 1228, 
Paul says that God has set in the church some to be 
apostles, others to be prophets, and so forth; for the 
apostles are servants of the whole church. The apostles 
alone, however : the prophets, teachers, and the rest are 
the servants only of the community in which they reside. 
As soon as prophets or teachers undertook missionary 
journeys, they became in those days forthwith apostles 
{& 17). The ideal notion of a general church seems 
present also in 1Cor.1032: ‘give no occasion of 
stumbling . . . to the church of God.' This compre- 
hensive meaning of the word is prepared for by the LKX 
using it to render the Heb. ὅπρ (assembly}, the aggre- 
gate of all the constituent members of the Jewish people 
(CRURCA, $ 1), whilst in later Judaism it is the word 
‘synagogue'(cuvay0y3) that is most commonly empioyed 
to denote the individual community {Schurer, G/V/@® 
2361, note; ET 458, note). Nevertheless it would be 
an inversion of the natural order of things if we were 
to take this use of ecclesia in the Pauline writings and 
elsewhere as primary, and the application to local com- 
munities as only derivative and secondary, 


The roof cannot be placed'upon the house till the walls have 
been built. The usage of profane Greek also, which can never 
have been without its influence upon alì Gentile Christians at 
least, contemplates only a local community when ecclesia is em. 
ployed. Paul, moreover, would hardly have spoken of the 
Coriothian community taken by itself as a temple of God or ἃ 
pure virgin of Christ (x Cor. 3.16 2 Cor. 11 2) if in his view these 
predicates had, strictly speakîng, belonged only to the church 
as a whole. The images would be much more appropriate if 
Christ were regarded as having but one temple, one pure virgin. 

ince Paul nevertheless does not 50 speak, we can see how vague 
Îs his vision when he looks beyond the separate communities to 
the church as a whole. Me also attaches but little value to 
uniformity of institutions in different places. For an example, 
see above, 94. True, he ofien alludes to the existence of 
similar institutions elsewhere (1 Cor. 4 17 717 1136 161 [14 338— 
which, however, along with vw, 34/1, in view of the contradiction 
with Τ 513, may perhaps not be genuine); he emphasises the 
fact ἐμαὶ one community enjoys a good reputation in other com- 
munities ἃ Thes. 17 £ 2 Cor. 8 1-5 9 2-5 Phil. 2 15) and exercises 
hospitality towards wayfaring brethren; by his own journeyings 
and those of his associates he awakens and stimulates the interest 
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of the communities in one another. Still, the idea of the church 
as a whole does not play any great part in bis writings. 

If the idea has no great prominence with Paul, who 
nevertheless was endowed with the widest vision, certainly 
much less is it to be looked for in his contemporaries, 
and least of all in the primitive church with which the 
mission to the Gentiles was at all times a subordinate 
affair. 

{3) There is one point, undeniably, in which Paul gave 
prominence to a thought which at a Jater date contributed 
greatly to the externalisation of piety. He promised 
not only the gift of the holy spirit but also the certainty 
of eterna] life to every one who had become a member 
of the church (Rom. 829/ 109-13 ὅ 18:21), This followed 
as a matter of course for his ideal representation that at 
conversion every one becomes an entirely new man in 
the same way as he himself had become an entirely new 
man. Paul, however, is very far from regarding member- 
ship of the church as the cause of possession of the spirit 
and of eternal life. 

The cause according to him is ever to he found, upon God's 
side in the divine mercy and grace, upon man's side in faith, in 
other words, în a thing which is purely subjective ; and when he 
saw clearly the contradiction between the reality and the ideal 
he had assumed Paul did not hesitate to deny that the Corinthians 
were in possession of the spirit (1 Cor. 3 1-3), or to make eternal 
blessedness dependent for Christians also upon the issue of a 
judgment in which their condemnation was conceivable (Gal. 
519-21 1Cor.817 69/152 2Cor. 611115 Rom. 62r 11217 
Phil.3 19) None the less, however, was his ideal theory open 
to misconstruction and the abuse indicated above. 

We turn once more from Paul to a consideration of 
the primitive church with the view of supplementing so 
far as possible what has been said already (8 7). 

(a) It is from the very outset manifest 


21. Conjectures αὶ the arrangements of the primitive 


regarding the church differed greatly from those of 
ῬΑ ν the Gentile Christian communities, for 


in Palestine any borrowing from the 
usages of pagan religious associations is not to be thought 
of. It is also clear that it was in Palestine that the 
development of the ecclesiastical constitution could most 
readily be slow since some at least of the aposties, 
or at any rate James the brother of the Lord, to 
whom willing deference was paid, were always within 
reach. By way of indicating with what caution the 
statements in Acts must be received we need only refer 
the reader here to the article COMMUNITY. 

(5) The first thing we have definitely to set aside is 
the view that the Christian church was founded at the 
first Pentecost after the crucifixion. It had been founded 
long before, not by an express act of Jesus indeed, but 
by the faith in his resurrection and by the solidarity 
which was the result of this faith (cp the five hundred 
brethren who, according to 1 Cor.156, saw the risen 
Jesus simultaneousiy). What happened at Pentecost 
resolves itself when critically considered into an intense 
manifestation of the gift of tongues as this is described 
by Paul and, on the basis of previous sources, by Acts 
{1046 196; see SPIRITUAL GIFTS). ‘With the discourse 
of Peter {214-36), which says nothing about any miracle, 
and with 212 f, according to which the Christians on that 
occasion were held to be drunk with new wine, would fit 
excellently some such sentence as 24, which, we may 
conjecture, immediately preceded in a written source, 
only with omission of ‘different’ (ἑτέραις : ‘they were 
+ «+ speak with tongues . . . utterance'), Perhaps the 
occurrence intended in 21-13 is the same as that described 
much less fully in 431 after another source: ‘the place 
was shaken . . . and they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost and spake the word of God with boldness.* 

(c) Moreover, it is exceedingly doubtful whether the 


occurrence was at Pentecost at all. 

For Pentecost--according to the Babylonian Talmud at least 
(Pes, fol. 684)—is the feast of the giving of the law at Sinni 
(according to /xdilees, 6 17, in the first century a.n., at least the 
feast of the making of the covenant with Noah, with which that 
of the making οἵ the covenant at Sinai could easily be con- 
joined). But the giving of the law is described hyPhilo (2 τᾶς /. 
188 295 ed. Mangey; ET, by Yonge, 3146 etc.) în terms quite 
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similar to those used in the description of the miracle in Acts ; 
God's voice spread itself abroad, there went forth over ali theearth 
an invisible sound which became changed into fiame-like fire. 
The flame became articulate into the dialect to which the listeners 
were accustomed, and rendered the words so clearly that the hearer 
believed himself to be seeing rather than hearing. If any one 
finds himself indisposed to accept the miracle în Acts in a Îiteral 
sense, it will be open to him to conjecture that the narrative is 
not independent of that in Philo; and in that case the date 
(Pentecost) was probably supplied by the same source. 

(4) In proportion as the date is put back to an earlier 
period shall we be compelled to doubt whether the 
occurrence can have taken place in Jerusalem. 

All that is certain is that three years after his conversion Pau! 
found Peter and James at the head of a Christian community în 
Jerusalem (Gal. 118 £); but that these two individuals and 
the other followers of Jesus belonging to Galilee should have 
established themselves in Jerusalem within so short a period as 
seven weeks after the deaîh of che Master rests oniy upon the 
pre-supposition of Lk.—which cannot be accepred (see GospeLs, 
$ 138 @)_that the apostles never left Jerusalem at all after that 
event. If, however, they had—what is in accordance with all 
historical probability—betaken themselves to Calilee, it would 
have been very singular if they had, within a few weeks, again 
left house and home for a place where the greatest danger 
threatenedl them without any apparent motive or necessity for 
such a migration. It is to Galilee in all probability that we must 
look for the earliest beginnings and history of the church. 

That the Mosaic law as a whole was adhered to is 
certain. Yet the length of the period—down to the date 

of the council of Jerusalem {see COUNCIL, 
22. Thelaw. £ ,)_within which Paul's mission of 
emancipation from the law was allowed to go on un- 
challenged, wonld seem to indicate that the degree of 
legal strictness to which Christians submitted was not 
so severe as it became after the middle of the century. 
It can hardly be doubied that in Jerusalem attendance at 
the temple worship, and throughout Palestine in general, 
attendance at the synagogue services was still kept up. 
The specifically Christian gatherings, notwithstanding, 
served not only for the observance of the eucharist, but 
also for the mutual instruction and edification of believers 
through the word and common prayer. Exposition of 
the OT may easily have been a feature of such meetings. 
Appropriately enough, therefore, are the Christians in 
Acts 245 14 spoken of as a sect. ὙΠῈΡ were distinguished 
essentially from the Jews by their belief in Jesus and by 
the obedience they yielded to his religious and ethical 
precepts. 

The story of Hegesippus regarding James the brother of Jesus 
(Eus. /7E li. 23 4-18), which tells us that he had permission to go 
into the temple and pray for bis people, and that the Jewish 
authorities tok him, the head of the Christian community, up 
to a lofty place on the temple in order that he might bear witness 
against Jesus, isno doubtfabulous. Probabiy, however, it contains 
this much of truch that James, and with him the community under 
his leadership, had some good understanding with the Jews who 
did not believe in Jesus. We may suppose that James's death 
by stoning at the hands of the Jews in 62 A.D.—accounted for 
by Hegesippus as due to the witness he bore to Jesus on the 
occasion referred to—was what brought about thé new turn of 
affairs when all religious connection of the community with 
Judaism was deliberately and permanentiy severed. 

As for persons, it is not permissible to base con- 
cIusions on what we read in Acts65 as to the election 

+n4_0f the seven by the community, in 1122 
38, Appoint- as.to its sending of Barnabas to Antioch, 

“rin 123-26 as to the election of Matthias 
by lot to the apostleship, whilst according to 814 the 
apostles themselves choose delegates from their own 
number. The author could easily figure such things to 
himself just as seemed natural and fitting. ‘Too ‘little 
prominence is given them to justify us in supposing that 
he found definite details regarding them in his source 
{cp $ 37 4). In addition to the classes just mentioned, 
the presbyters are the only persons possessed of ruling 
functions who come into consideration for the apostolic 
time. 

In Acts1130 the contribution from Antioch for relief 
of the sufferers from the famine in Palestine, in the reign 

24. The of Claudius, is sent to the elders in Jeru- 
resbytera. safem. In itself considered, it is just as 
P * natural that in Palestine Christian institu- 
tions should be moulded after the Jewish pattern, 
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as it was that outside of Palestine pagan models were 
followed ; and as the Jews had their elders in every age 
(GOVERNMENT, $$ 16, 19; PRESBYTER, $ 2) it js very 
natural to derive the Christian presbyters from these. 
It was not the Jews only, however, who had presbyters ; 
Deissmann (86. -Stud. 153-155, ET 154-157) Shows that 
there were presbyters in Egypt and in Asia Minor as well. 
H then we meet with them in Gentile-Christian com- 
munities also from the close of the first century onwards,! 
we cannot with confidence say that the institution has 
been derived from Jewish Christianity, for (1) neither 
is the épistle of James with its ‘presbyters of the 
ecclesia’ (πρεσβύτεροι τῆς ἐκκλησίας, 514 f.) (0 whom 
the originally quite free gift of healing [1 Cor. 12928] is 
now confined} essentially oider than the two writings 
cited first in footnote 1, below,® nor (2) can we be 
certain that Acts, in what it says about presbyters, 
rests upon earlier sources and not rather upon the 
known conditions of the author's own time merely (cp 
ACTs, 8 16). . 

Apart from 11 30, 1423 is open to the suspicion of being an 
anachronism (see below, $ 37 2), and elsewhere the presbyters 
make their appearance always (15 2 4 6 22£ 164) in connection 
with the apostles or (21 18) with James the brother of Jesus, 
without having, so far as can be seen, any definite function 
assigned to them. In Jerusalem itself, at any rate, any function 
possessed by them could hardly have been a very important one 
to be exercised alongside of the original apostles or of James. 
In Jewish-Christian communities outside of Jerusalem we may 
look with greater certainty for presbyters who, in actual fact, 
stood at the head of their respective communities as we know 
they did at a later date in the Gentile-Christian churches; but 
on Gentile- Christian ground the institution could also have 
originated without borrowing from Judaism or from Jewish 
Christianity. Even without the presence of pagan examples it 
would have been a very natural thing for the men of more mature 
years to be made leaders of the community, and the official name 
could have developed afresh from its original character as denot- 
ing mere age, even if such a 1hing had not occurred elsewhere 
long before. The difficulty attaching to the elucidation of the 
idea contained in ‘ presbyter” (πρεσβύτερος) lies in good measure 
ἴῃ this ambiguity (cp also JouN, Sow OF ZEBEDEE, $ 46) On 
the presbyters' sphere of duty in their relation to the bishops, 
see $$ 44-48; on the ‘rulers' (ἡγούμενοι : Heb. 13 17) who ‘watch 
on behalf of souls, as they that shall give account’ (cp 187 24), 
see $ 4726. 


TII. POST-APOSTOLIC AGE 


Of the post-apostolic age one of the most outstanding 
characteristics is its steadily advancing appreciation of 
Μ the church. The idea of individual 

26 Risibg communities, though still the dominant 

Se church, one in Acts and in James (514), falls on 
or the e * the whole into the background, that 
of the general church becomes the regulative one. 
The church's most important attributes are unity and 
purity. 

(a) The Epistle to the Colossians and (still more) that 
to the Ephesians? are specially taken up with this idea 
which constitutes one of the most important elements in 
their contents, and frequently recurs. 

In both (Col. 11824 Eph. 523) the church is the body, 
which Christ is no longer as in Paul (1 Cor. 12 12,7) the spirit, 
but the head, according to Eph. 122 the head over all; in spite 
of its subordinateness to Christ the church is yet a completion 
to him, so that apart from it he who nevertheless ‘ filleth al) in 
all’ would yet be as incomplete as a head without a trunk (Eph. 
123); it is the connection of the church, no longer as in 2 Cor. 
11 2 that of the individual community, with Christ, that is set 
forth under the figure of the bridal, or marriage, relation (Eph. 
5 25:30, see also Rev, 197), and is held to have been prophesied 
in Gen. 2.24 (Eph. 5317); through the church it is that to the 


1 Circa 93-97 A.D. in 1Clem. 445 416 542 ST1: circa nz 
4.0. (See CHRISTIAN, $ 8) in 1 Pet. 5155 οἴγοα 140 A-D.in Hermas, 
170-180 in Ignatius (see below, $ 53 c-Î); and, according to Acts 
20 17, if one is disposed to accept the authority, already in the 
time of Paul. 

2 See CHRISTIAN, 8 8, where Jas. is placed between Heb, and 
x Pet.; in JAMES (EPISTLE), $ 5, it is placed still later. 

® The Epistle to the Colossians, controverting the Gnostics as 
it does, cannot, in view of the statement of Hegesippus in Eus, 
HE iti, 327 /. that Gnosticism first arose in Trajan's time, be 
dated earlier than 100 A.D., and that to the Ephesians must be 
placed still later, exbibiting, as it does, a more advanced de- 
velopment of the idea of the church and also showing literary 
dependence on Col. ; it must not, however, be brought lower 
than 130 A.D. as it was known to Marcion in 140 A.D. 
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angels, who have no inherent aptitude for this knowledge, îs 
made manifest the manifold wisdom of God (Eph, 8 10), The 
establishment of the church is the aim of the world's entire 
evolution and the object of the divine ecanom, (οἰκονομία: 
Eph.1 τὸ 329), that divine predetermination which has been 
a mystery from all eternity (8 11) and now is revealed to the 
apostles and prophets (3 3-5). It is destined to reach perfection 
even here upon earth (413) ; the prospect of a blessedness to be 
looked for only în the world beyond is found, in the two qpisties, 
only in Col. 112. 3 1-4 Eph. 430. The most important thing în 
the idea of the church is, Pespecialy for Ephesians, its destina. 
tion for the Gentiles and the fusion of these with the Jewish 
Christians (Eph. 2 11-22 36 Col. 311), who have their advantage 
historica!ly only, in having been high salvation from the first 
(Eph. 213 17). 

(5) So also in the Fourth Gospel {Jn. 1016, ‘other 
sheep . . . not of this fold . . . one fiock, one shep- 
herd 22, *salvation is from the Jews,' cp JOHN, SUN OF 
ZEBEDEE, $$ 27, 39). Although the word ece/ésia is not 
employed by this author, any more than by the writer of 
1Jn. or 2Jn., all three writings together with 3 Jn. have 
a strong churchly interest. In the gospel, however, as 
in Ephesians, the high dignity of the church is delineated 
in a purely ideal way, whilst x Jn. and still more 2 and 
3 Jn., as also the Pastoral Epistles, draw the practical 
consequences with much energy. In τ Tim.3rs in 
particular a new feature is the emphasis with which it is 
insisted that the Church is the ‘ pillar and ground of the 
ἀγα "(στῦλος καὶ ἑδραίωμα τῆς dAndelas). (c) From 
the divine predestination of the church in Eph. 110 
82-59-11 there is but a single step further to that of its 
pre-existence, which is accepted in Hermas, Vis. ii. 4r, 
and in 2 Clem.141. The church appears to Hermas 
in his visions, and large portions of his book are devoted 
to its nature. (d) The course of the development 
through well-nigh two centuries, which can here only 
be lightly sketched, reached its goal in the designation 
*catholic church’ which is met with, from about 170- 
180 A.D. onwards, in the Muratorian fragment (2, 61, 
66, 69), in Ignatius (ad Smyrz. 82), in the Martyrdom 
of Polycarp (superscription, and 81162192) and in 
an Antimontanistic writing (24, Eus, ZZZ v.169). Cp, 
further, $ 536. 

Even Irenzus, however, about 185 A.D. has only periphrases, 
such as (i. 8 [î. 10/2) ἐν ὅλῳ τῷ κόσμῳ διεσπαρμένη or (ἢ, 8.19 1]} 
sedlesia omnis per universum orbem'accepit . . . In the NT we 
find as honorific predicates only ‘ecclesia of God” (τοῦ θεοῦ : 
1 Cor. 1032159, etc. ; of an individual church în 11 22, etc. ; in 
the plural 11 τῷ and ‘ecclesia οἵ the ssinto* (τῶν ἁγίων τ 1433); 
elsewhere ‘the holy (ἁγία) ecclsia’ (Herm. ἐν. ἴ. 8.4, etc.; cp 
Harnack, Lekrb. d. Dogniengesch. 18) 335, n. 3, ET 8 73, ἢ. 4). 

The whole development tends constantly more and 
more towards the proposition: era ecclesiam nulla 


salus. Tn principle, indeed, it is latent 
26 Erra as soon as there is a church at all. 
nulla salus,  Ereat difference depends, however, 


on whether the principle is insisted on 
or not, and, if insisted on, whether this is done theoreti- 
cally merely, or also practically. Primarily, it is urged 
in order to make the invitation to join the church all 
the more pressing. If the invitation is complied with, 
the proposition becomes innocuous. On the other 
hand, if it is not complied with, or if the member once 
received has been expelled, this always comes to be 
associated with the idea that the person who refuses or 
is refected at the same time becomes a lost soul. The 
thesis ‘if thou believest . . . thou shalt be saved’ (ἐὰν 
πιστεύσῃς... σωθήσῃ: Rom.109, and frequently in 
other turns of expression) has always as its necessary 
counterpart, whether written or unwritten, that other 
proposition : ‘he who has disbelieved shall be con- 
demned' (ὁ ἀπιστήσας κατακριθήσεται : Mk. 1616). 

The presupposition that Christianity alone has power to save 
led to the fine idea in 1 Pet.319,£, according τὸ which Jesus 
preached in the underworld to the spirits of the departed ihere, 
and thereby afforded them the opportunity to become partakers 
of salvation. Yet the idea is very imperfectly expressed. ft 
is not merely that the writer treats as ‘spirits in prison’ only 
those who had been disobedient in the days of Noah (which can 
only be explained as a borrowing from Enoch 10 11-14); even 
if the reader ventures to extend the preaching of Jesus to ail 
the spirits of the departed then existing in the underworld, this 
means of grace fails to reach all those who have gone there 
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after Jesus' time without having heard the gospel upon earth. 

With Hermas (Sir, ix. 16 5-7) the pious souls who died before 
the coming of Christ need în the underworld not only preaching 
but also baptism—which they receive through the apostles. [π 
another direction, however, Hermas is very liberal, explaining 
(Vis. iii. Ts /) that those who, after receiving the” instruction 
of catechumens, but before receiving baptism, have relapsed 
into their former sins could, if they did penance, he built as 
fiving stones (not into the church, indeed, but) into a_lesser 
Buikdine : cp Sine vili. 654 This gocs essentially a step further 
than is ‘taken when Paul (Rom. 4 Gal 86), proceeding on Gen. 

156 regards the faith of Abrabam, and Hebrews (chap. 11) the 
faith of all OT saînts, as fully effectual for salvation; for in the 
excessive regard paid to the OT this inconsequence was only 
too natural.  Christendom was regarded as simply the continu- 
ation of the OT people of God (Gal. 616 Hel. 2 16 £ 49 τ Pet. 
29 Rev. 141, cp 7 4-8, etc.) ‘rue emancipation from the ban 
of the concepiion of the Church under which all the canonical 
writers stand is found for the first time in Justin in his memorable 
utterance (470%. i, 462): ‘Those who lived with [the] Logos are 
Christians, even though they have been thought atheists” 

(his is probably polemic, against the ‘men without God in 
the world" of Eph. 212 [άθεδι ἐν τῷ κοσμῳ}) ‘as among the 
Greeks Socrates and Heraclitus and men like them ; and among 
the barbarians Abraham, and Ananias, and Azarias, and Misael 
[the three men in the furnace in Daniel], and Elias, and many 
gthers? (οἱ μετὰ λόχου βιώσαντες Χριστιανοί εἶσιν; κὰν ἄθεοι 
ἐνομέσθησαν, οἷον ἐν Ἕλλησι μὲν Σωκράτης καὶ Ἡράκλειτος καὶ 
οἱ ὅμοιοι αὐτοῖς, ἐν βαρβάροις δὲ ᾿Αβραὰμ καὶ ᾿Ανανίας καὶ 
᾿Αζαρίας καὶ Μισαὴλ καὶ ᾿ηλίας καὶ ἄλλοι πολλοῦ). 


If we turn now to a survey of the most important 
institutions of the church ($$ 27-32), it appears that the 
oneness of that body which the church 


ce represents rests according to Eph.43-6 
of faith, POR the one Spirit, the one Lord, and 


the one Father ; in other words, upon 
the Trinitr—though still without the later dogmatic 
formulation of the oneness of these three persons or 
entities. It follows immediately from this that the 
one faith which is directed towards these three (4513) 
is not formulated so simply as it was in the oldest times. 
This triad, which in the mouth of Jesus (Mt. 28 19) is un- 
historical ($5c; GOSPELS, $ 136, end), and with Paul 
(2 Cor. 18:13) in this collocation has not yet been made 
an object of faith, constitutes rather the foundation of 
the regula fidei to which converts to Christianity had 
to signify their adherence at baptism and out of which 
by ever new additions the so-called symboluze apostoli 
cum at last grew. 

For the oldest extant forms from as early as the beginning of 
the second century see, for example, Hamack, Pa 25. ef. 
i.2 r15-142.1 This rule already contains many more dogmas than 
those which Paul declared indispensable ($ 15); and faith in the 
formula ‘one faîth' (uéa perni no longer means the exercise 
of faith—a meaning which can be upheld for all the passages 
in Paul, even for Gal.325 Rom. 15 (upon which cp $ 15, end) 
— bot the matter of faith: in a word, no longer /ides gua 
creditur but fides que creditur. So also in thè Pastoral 
Epistles, particularly clearly in Tit. 14 x Tim. 1196 416 61021 
2 Tim. 88 (where al wrong attitude in respect of faith is the 
same thing as a wrong attitude in respect of truth in 2 18) and 
Jude zo and 3 (‘your most holy faith . . , once for all delivered 
unto the saints). Here, accordingly, and throughout the whole 
of the post-apostolic literature much greater importance is 
attached to orthodoxy of belief than formerly, 


In the Didachè, which is intended for catechumens 
of the entire church, we find the Lord's Prayer, as also 
bis Law (upon which chaps. 1-5 are based} 

28. The neW ας a kindred bond of union. These two 
* constitute the most precious heritage which 

the church has retained, and their genuineness is un- 


1 The oldest Roman formula runs as follows I believe în 
God the Father, Almighty, and in Christ Jesus his son, the 
only-begotten, our Lord, who was bom of the Holy Spirit and 
Mary the virgin, who was crucified under Pontius Pilate and 
buried, who rose on the third day from the dead, who ascended 
into the heavens, who is scated at the right hand of the Father, 
whence he will come to judge quick and dead ; also in [the] 
Holy Ghost, [the] holy church, forgiveness of sins, resurrection 
ofche] flesh. Amen. {πιστεύω εἰς θεὸν πατέρα παντοκράτορα, καὶ 
εἰς Χριστὸν Ἰησοῦν τὸν νἱὸν αὐτοῦ τὸν μονογενῆ, τὸν κύριον ἡμῶν, 
τὸν γεννηθέντα ἐκ πνεύματος ἁγίον καὶ Μαρίας τῆς παρθένου, τὸν 
ἐπὶ Ποντίου Πιλάτον σταυρωθέντα καὶ ταφέντα, TÀ τρίτῃ ἡμέρᾳ 
ἀναστάντα ἐκ νεκρῶν, ἀναβάντα εἰς τοὺς οὐρανούς, καθήμενον ἐν 
δεξιᾷ τοῦ πατρός, ὅθεν ἔρχεται κρῖναι ζῶντας καὶ νεκρούς, καὶ εἰς 
πνεῦμα ἅγιον, ἁγίαν ἐκκλησίαν, ἄφεσιν ἁμαρτιῶν, σαρκὸς ἀνάσ. 
τασιν' ἀμήν.)  Kattenbusch (Apostel. δυνιόσ, cp his own 
excerpt in Z7X, 1901, 407-428) dates this formula at about 
100 AD 
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doubted. The externalisation, however, of which we 
have spoken shows itself in the Didec4è in the manner 
in which these and other exhortations of the law are in- 
vested with the formal character of a positive injunetion ; 
the Lord's Prayer is to be offered three times a day, and 
Christians are to differentiate themselves from the 
hypocrites, that is, from the Jews, by fasting not on 
Monday and Thursday but on Wednesday and Friday 
(813). Here, as in kindred matters, Christianity takes 
more and more the form of a zova ex. ‘This finds 
expression in the strikingly paradoxical conception of 
a law of liberty {Ja. 1 25), which is very well paraphrased 
in Barn. 26: ‘the new law of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
being free from constraint’ (ὁ καινὸς νόμος τοῦ κυρίον 
ἡμῶν ᾿Τησοῦ Χριστοῦ, ἄνευ ζυγοῦ ἀνάγκης ὦν). Cp 
8 148. 

The value attached to the words of Jesus led to a 
corresponding value being attached to the books in 
which these were recorded, and these 
formed the first portion of a NT canon. 
Before this last attained recognition the OT, as from 
the earliest days of Christianity, was regarded as a holy 
book: with particular fulness, in Hebrews, and —with 
far-reaching application of the allegorical method —in 
the Epistle of Barnabas; but also in the Fourth Gospel 
(JoHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, $ 39), in the Pastoral Epistles 
(2 Tim, 315), in 2 Pet. {1x9-21), in Ignatius (ad Philad. 
92), εἴς, Eph. and Col. stand alone în laying no stress 
upon it. The NT, or rather, part of the writings now 
contained in it, was first raised to the same rank with 
the OT as ‘holy scripture' somewhere between 170 and 
180 A.D,, and this not as the result of a gradually and 
naturaliy increasing appreciation, but because, in the 
conflict with Gnosticism and Montanism, a definite norm 
was needed to which appeal could be made on the one 
hand against the gnostic forms of the church's faith 
(e.g., 2 Tim. 258), and on the other hand alike against 
the traditions put forth by the Gnosties as resting on 
secret apostolie tradition and against the new prophecies 
of the Montanists. It is not by mere accident that the 
canonisation of the bulk of the NT dates from the same 
period as the rise of the designation ‘Catholic Church.' 
See further, $$ 32 end, and 35 ὅτε. 

In like manner the importance attached to the 
sacraments increased. In Eph.45, ‘one Lord, one 

30. The faith," is immediately followed by ‘ one 
sncramente. baptism,' The necessity of baptism 
"for salvation is expressly emphasised 
even in the ‘pneumatie’ Fonrth Gospel (85), The 
next step is that, whilst in the apostolic age, and to a 
large extent even in the post-apostolic {GOSPELS, $ 136, 
end; cp also C/em. Recog. 1 39 73 [although there we 
read also of trinze invocationis baptisma în 163] and 
even in the third century the opponents of Cyprian 
[epist, 73 16-18]}, baptism was administered simply in the 
name of Jesus, the trinitarian formula is met with in 
Did."7T x and în Justin, «4ροί. ì. 613. ‘The intermediate 
stage, of two clauses only, is perhaps indicated by 
Rev. 1414 Jn.173 1 Tim. 25. The oneness of the 
eucharistic celebration is specially insisted on by 
Ignatius (ad Philed. 4, ad Eph. 202, ad Magn. T2). 
In Did. 94 105 the unity of the church, represented by 
the union of the grains of corn in the bread—an idea 
which figures in 1 Cor. 1017 in a subsidiary degree only 
—Pappears as the central idca of the eucharist, The 
indispensableness of this sacrament for eternal life is 
strongly insisted on in Jn. 651-58, although the outward 
action is again divested of its value by 663. What 
sort of magical ideas were capable of being associated 
with it is seen in Ignatius (ad £p4. 202), where parti- 
cipation in the sacrament guaraniees immortality : 


29. The canon. 


‘Bread, which is the medicine of immortality and the antidote 
that we should not die, but live in Jesus Christ for ever (ἄρτος 
ὃς ἐστιν φάρμακον ἀθανασίας, ἀντίϑοτος τοῦ μὴ ἀποθανεῖν, 
ἀλλὰ ξὴν ἐν Ἰησοῦ Χριστῷ διὰ παντός) : similarly Justin, Αῥοδ 
1 662: ‘food from which our blood and flesh by transmutation 
are nourished’ (τροφὴ ἐξ ἧς αἷμα καὶ σάρκες κατὰ μεταβολὴν 
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τρέφονται ἡμῶν); and perhaps Didzckè 103: ‘didst bestow on 
us spiritual food and drink and eternal Tife' (juîv ἐχαρίσω 
πνευματικὴν τροφὴν καὶ ποτὸν καὶ ζωὴν αἰώνιον). 

The purity of the church renders necessary, on the 
one hand, the conflict with immorality {2 Tim. 219}, 
31. Treatment and on me pine de conflict with 
of sinners and heresy. n church discipline concern 

of heretica, 1°" the salvation of the sinner becomes 

mingled more and more, not only with 
the churchly ($ 16 2), but also with the hierarchica!, in- 
terest As against heretics, since heresy (alpeoss), 
properly speaking, means a peculiar opinion and 2 
special class of men who are held together by it—as in 
Josephus (“πὸ xiii. 59, $ 171 and often): the Pharisees, 
the Sadducees, and the Essenes (cp above, $ 18 d)— the 
only appropriate method of dealing with them is, natur- 
ally, by endeavouring to convince them, by means of 
oral discussion, of the erroneousness of their views. 
The epistle to the Ephesians reveals only in 414 56 
that it has to do with opponents at all. So also 
the Fourth Gospel meets them not with polemic, but 
with positive statement, The epistle to the Colossians, 
in its polemical parts (chap. 2), makes use of restrained 
language and is at pains to adduce reasons for what it 
says. For the rest, however, the method of dealing 
with hereties constitutes one of the darkest pages in the 
whole history even of the earliest theology. The views 
disapproved of are simply rejected, and to those who 
hold them such impure motives are ascribed, and so 
many crimes {which yet have no sort of connection with 
the doctrines attributed to them) that it is hardly possible 
to persuade oneself of the justice of the representations. 
The conjecture suggests itself only too readily, that the 
churchly writers were neither able nor willing to do 
Justice to the views of their opponents.! Whilst τ Jn. 
simply shares the language of strong reprobation and 
censure, as of moral perversity, not intellectuaì error 
merely, which is met with in the Pastoral Epistles, in 
Jude, and in 5 Pet., 2 In, proceeds to practical measures 
by excommunicating the adversary (v.10/). In the 
Pastorali Epistles it is possible to discover the order in 
which they were written (probably by different authors 
between 100 and 150 A.D.), by the attitude they disclose 
towards opponents. In 2 Tim.434 the divine retribu- 
tion is threatened upon Alexander; but, as a general rule, 
according to 254-26, the attempt ought to be made to 
win adversaries to a change of view by gentleness of 
demeanour. According to Tit. 113 810 the rebuke cught 
to be ‘sharply' (‘briefly’: ἀποτόμω5) given, and after 
the second admonition adversaries vught to be shunned. 
In 1 Tim. 120 Hymenzeus and Alexander, the first men- 
tioned of whom is named also in 2 Tim, 2177. are given 
over to Satan. For a heretic is here prescribed the 
treatment which in 1 Cor. 55 was the punishment of the 
most scandalous. ‘The conclusion of the parable of the 
tares ($ 5 d) did not everywhere meet with attention. 

For giving effect to all these things the church needed 
ruling persons, and it is for this reason that the scope 

of the present article has been widened 

#2, Enhanced 50 as t0 include consideration of institu- 

Appreciation ;ons which, regarded in themselves, 

of offices. seem impersona. Step by step, with 
the enhanced appreciation of the church and its institu- 
tions, the appreciation of the persons charged with its 
conduct advances also, and what originally was only a 
free activity occasionally exercised, develops from the 
nature of the case into an office. Whilst Paul {in 1 Cor. 
1228), after enumerating aposties, prophets, and teachers, 


1 As Paul permitted his followers to eat meat that had been 
offered to idols, and to form marriages with relations or with 
pagans (CounciL, $ 11, begin.), it ἰ not impossible that the 
author of Rev. 2-3 was simply hurling back the reproaches of 
2 Cor.1113-15 and elsewhere when he used the langnage which 
we find in 22 (ἀποστ. ψευδεῖς), 2614 / 20-24. 1Π the Epistles 
were not written till long after the death of Pau], the probability 
increases that they are directed not against him but against his 
successors ; this, however, does not lessen the violence of their 
polemic. 
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goes on to give the sentence an impersonal turn and 
speaks of miracles, gifts of healing, helps, governments, 
kinds of tongues, in Eph, 4rr the ‘ governments' have 
become persons— pastors. Moreover, they are pro- 
moted in rank, for they come immediately after apostles, 
prophets, and evangelists, and before teachers (unless, 
indeed, they are to be identified with these; see below, 
ὃ 39e). ‘The management and administration of affairs 
became more and more the chief concern. The ultimate 
issue of the development is arrived at in Ignatius, with 
whom the bishop stands before all other bearers of 
office, apostles alone excepted. It is not by mere 
accident that this also synchronises with the introduction 
of the expression ‘Catholic Church, and with the rise 
of the NT Canon. See, more specially, $$ 49-54. 

In spite of every dark side which the development of 
the church displays when contrasted with the original 
fg Eospel of Jesus, it has to be acknow- 
ledged, from the point of view afforded 
by history, that the development, as 
a whole, was inevitable if Christianity 
was to hold its own at all against two dangers to which 
it was exposed. On the one hand there was persecu- 
tion, on the other hand the unlimited freedom involved 
in possession of the Spirit, as also the speculations—not 
so much religious as philosophical—of Gnosticism. As 
matters stood, a strict organisation really was essential. 
Exactly in proportion as the representatives of traditional 
Christianity fell below the Gnostics intellectually and 
otherwise, was it necessary for them to be able to lay 
hold of a fixed regu/a fideî, a canon, a high valuation 
of the sacraments. Similarly, the more the individual 
Christian felt himself unable to withstand the allurements 
of pagan life, the terrors of persecution, the infectious 
character of gnostic theories, the more was it necessary 
for men of strong character to hold the reins with firm 
hand. The evils which this necessarily brought in its 
train threatened indeed to carry the church so far away 
that it could no longer be recognised as truly and faith- 
fully representing the essence of Christianity. At the 
same time, in what the church had succeeded in conserv- 
ing—it may be in a violent and, in many respects, un- 
christian way —she possessed, though in conjunction 
with assets of a very questionable character, the genuine 
gospel of Jesus which still preserved its power to frustrate 
all distortion and obscuration of its true nature. In this 
way the church development of which we have been 
speaking has rendered to Christianity a quite inestimable 
service. What is to be regretted is not so much that 
the development occurred as that, along with the truly 
Christian element which was saved, there was transmitted 
to future ages also much that was foreign, or even hostile, 
to the essence of Christianity, taken on under stress of 
circumstances in a manner that now makes purifica» 
tion from such elements extraordinarily difficult. 

We come now to a consideration of the various classes 
of persons whose action resulted in the development of 
the church which has just been sketched. 
First in order come the apostles in the 
narrower sense of that word ($ 18). In 
respect of their immediate call by Jesus 

Teelve amd pimself it was impossible for them to 

@ul) —navesuccessors, and the regard in which 
they were held by succeeding generations grew all the 
more on that account. 

(a) ‘The apostles are represented as the founders of 
the church, and even Haupt (see below, $ 60) accepts 
the unhistorical theory—possible only to a distant retro- 
spect—that it was in the founding of the church by 
missions and organisation of communities, and not in 
the securing of a progressive development, that the task 
assigned to the apostles by Jesus lay. It is obvious, 
however, that these two do not admit of being separated, 
and that it could not have been either Jesus' wish or 
theirs that they should refrain from any further develop- 
ment of ecclesiastica! org@nisation if this was open to 
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them, especially in the case of so long a lifetime as is 
assigned, by Haupt as by others, to John the son of 
Zebedee. 

(ὁ) The result of this view, however, was that the 
apostles were also regarded as the foundation upon 
which the building of the church rests. In 1 Cor, 31 
Jesus alone is this one foundation ; in Eph. 2.20 he is only 
the corner stone, the foundation being the apostles £ nd 
{NT} prophets (see $ 38 α), in the former class Paul 
also being of course included, In Rev. 2114, it is the 
twelve apostles of the lamb (without Paul) whose names 
are written upon the twelve foundation stones of the 
heavenly Jerusalem. 

This verse has for long been with many theologians an obstacle 
to their regarding the Apocalypse as the work of one of these 
twelve, So also the reading of TR in 1820, ‘ye holy {not ‘ye 
saints and ye‘) apostles and ye prophets’ (ai ἅγιοι [without καὶ 
οἱ] ἀπόστολοι καὶ οἱ προφῆται), as long as it was held to be the 
correct reading constitnted a similar hindrance with many. The 
same consideration, however, demands to be applied to Eph. 
Ifit was really Paul who wrote the words in 3 5, ‘his holy apostles 
and prophets' (τοῖς ἁγίοις ἀτοστόλοις αὐτοῦ καὶ προφήταις), the 
case would be much the same as if to-day a bishop were to speak 
of the ‘holy bishops of God." According to Harnack (Zzsc4r. f 
Kirchengesch.,1879, p.391)the phrasesinvariably met with every= 
where else down to the third century are only ‘the good apostles, 
‘the blessed Paul,” ‘the apostle Paul,' and the like; we find in 
Ignatius, 24 Afagn.31, presbyters, and in Mart, Polye. 171, 
martyrs called ‘holy,' 1 

{c) The first apostles are further regarded as having 
received the Holy Ghost as no others had done, In Jn. 
2022 £ this gift 15 communicated by Jesus to his disciples 
along with the power of forgiving or retaining sins—a 
power which, according to Mt.1818 (8. 4) is not 
limited to them. According to Acts814-19 196 only 
the Twelve and Paul, not missionaries of subordinate 
rank such as Philip, possess the power of conferring {by 
imposition of hands) the gift of the Holy Spirit upon the 
baptized—a position in direct contradiction not only to 
Paul but also to Acts 192, according to which authorities 
the gift comes of itself by the act of believing. A new 
theory of this kind could spring up all the more readily 
when, during the second century, the consciousness that 
every Christian possesses the Holy Spirit gradually fell 
into the background. For further consequences of this 
change of view, see $ 37 de. 

This exceptional spiritual endowment of the apostles 
qualified them also for the production of norma. 
35. ‘Apostolie' tive Vritings. {a) Tris gonsideration 

literature, 5000 found practical application when 

ὙΠ abscure men, who could hope for no 
attention to books written in their own names, wrote 
under the names of apostles (2 Thess., Col., Eph., 
Pastoral Epistles, James, 1 and 2 Pet. ; indirectly also 
the Fourth Gospel ; cp JOHN, SoN OF ZEBEDEE, $ 41). 

This must not at all be regarded, in accordance with modern 
ways of looking at things, as forgery. The only reasonable 
view is that which takes as norma! for the whole attitude of the 
ancient world towards stich questions the saying of the Neo- 
Riatonist Iamblichus, who set it down to the credit of the 

ythagoreans that, renouncing all praise for themselves, they 
turned everything to the honour and glory of their master. For 
Christianity in particular we may regard as norma! the saying 
of the preshyter in Tertullian (de Bat. 17), when asked why he 
had written the Acfs of Paùl and Thecla under the name of 
Paul, that he had done it for love of Paul (‘id se amore Pauli 
fecisse '» The judgment of Tertullian upon this is also interest 
ing; he has no moral censure for it but only sarcasm—‘as if he 
were augmenting Paul's fame from his own store’ (‘quasi Pauli 
titulo de suo cumulans ’) ; 50, t00, is the information Tertullian 
gives, that this presbyter was deprived of his office not because 
he had written a spurious work, but because in that work, con- 
trary to the ecclesiastical order (1 Cor. 14 34), he had introduced 
Thecla's example as a warrant for women's teaching and 
baptizing. 

(5) The view that apostles alone were fitted to be the 
writers of normative books came to be applied still more 
extensively when the canon was being fixed, None but 
apostolic writings could render that service against 


1 The holy prophets of 2 Pet. 82, since the apostles are men- 
tioned after, not before, them, must be those ot the OT, The 
expression, “the holy choir of the apostles’ (è ἱερὸς τῶν ἀποσ- 
πόλων χορός) cannot, with certainty, be traced to Hegesippus, 
since Eusebius (7£ ili. 80 8) does not quote his words verbatim. 
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Gnosties and Montanists which the canon, according to 
$ 29, was required to render. Were other writings also 
admitted it became impossible to establish any hard and 
fast line over against those Gnostic and Montanistic 
writings which, nevertheless, it was desired to exclude. 
Thus it became compulsory, on the one hand, to accept 
all writings which offered themselves as being of apostolic 
origin, and on the other hand, to declare to be apostolic 
every writing which it was not desired to drop, or which 
had already established itself so firmiy that it coutd no 
longer be set aside. 

(6) The violent measures which these considerations 
rendered necessary supply us with the reason why, 
in $ 29, it was found necessary to reject what would 
otherwise have been the simplest and most natural view, 
that the books of the NT came gradually to be regarded 
as on a level with those of the OT by a silent and 
natural growth of the appreciation in which they were 
held. 

The gospels attributed τὸ non-apostolic men, Mark and Luke, 
had to be justified by the assertion that they rested upon the 
communications of Peter and Paul respectively, although Paul 
had confessedly not known Jesus at all during his life on earth. 
Of the epistles to Philemon, Titus, and Timothy we read in the 
Muratorian fragment (the only writing which enables us to see 
not only the fact but also the motive of the formation of the 
NT canon) [ὦ 61]; “in honorem ecclesia catholice in ordinatione 
ecclesiastica disciplina: sancrificatee sunt” With regard to the 
Fourth Gospel the fragment confirms what we know already 
from 2124, that 2 plurality of persons attested the character of 
îts author 85 eye witness (2, 14: “ut recognoscentibus cunctis 


Johannes suo nomine cuneta describeret’; cp Joss, Son oF 
EDEDEE, $ 40, end). 


Of all these writings, in other words, the author of the 
fragment knew that their canonisation had to be carried 
through in the face of serious doubts. 

(4) It has even been conjectured that writings like 
the epistle of James or 1 Pet. only now had the apostolic 
names prefixed after having existed for some time in an 
anonymous forni, as the epistle to the Hebrews does even 
to this day. Conversely it has also been conjectured 
with regard to Hebrews, which has already reached a 
full close in 1321, that the present conclusion—which by 
its mention of Timothy would seem to point to a Pauline 
origin—was added at this time, and the beginning, which 
had named a non-apostolic person as author, removed. 
The examples cited uuder {c), however, are sufficient to 
show that the establishment of the canon was set about 
with full detiberation, and that the leading thought in 
carrying out the task was the demand for apostolic 
origin. 

(e) No difference is made by the fact that along with the 
principle just mentioned that of the catholicity of the 
contents of the books was also followed. ‘This was done 
only where the apostolicity of origin was contested, as 
in the case of the Pastoral Epistles and the Fourth 
Gospel, and it was done simply in order to meet the 
doubt as to the apostolic origin. In the case of ex- 
pressly non-apostolic writings like Mk. and Lk. a third 
principle was deferred to—that of traditional estimate ; 
but the efforts made to prove an apostolic origin even 
for them show that the traditional estimate alone was 
not regarded as decisive any more than catholicity of 
contents was. 

The number twelve, as applied to the apostles had, 
in view of the obscurity of most of those men, only a 

schematic value. (4) Peteralone, in the 

86, μὴ and recollection of the second century, could 

" take a position of importance even 

approximating to that of Paul and, after him, James the 

brother of Jesus, and the John of Asia Minor (if we 

suppose him to have been the apostle ; see JoHN, Son 
OF ZEBEDEE, $ 3). 

The pseudo-Clementine Recognitions(1 6873 435)and Homilies 
(beginning, epistle of Peter, Ιακώβῳ τῷ κυρίῳ καὶ ἐπισκόπῳ τῆς 
ἁγίας ἐκκλησίας) make James the universal bishop and represent 
Pauì under the guise of Simon Magus (see $ 18 ὅς, and Simon 
Macus); and Justin, although acquainted with the writings of 


Paul, at least never mentions him, and (4202 i, 393 5012 
Dial. 42) attributes the mission to the Gentiles to the twelve. 
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The Johannine writings, on the other hand, put forward the John 
of Asia Minor as the highest authority in such a manner that 
Peter everywhere falls behind the beloved disciple; he comes 
into competition with him even at the visit to the empty grave 
(0 3-9), and not titl the appendix in chap. 21 is reached is he, in 
some measure at least, rehabilitated (JoHn, Sov OF ZEBEDEE, 
$ 40). In Acts, however, care has already been taken to put 
forward Peter as the representative of the primitive apostles who 
was on a level with Paul at all points, even in the details of his 
miracles and sufferings (Acts, ὃ 4). This view could only be 
furthered by the belief that Peter had laboured in Rome (see 
Stmon PETER), which, as the metropolis of the world, very soon 
acquired a dominating position for all Christendom (so already 
in 1 Clem. 11632£). Los it came about that, in place of Jesus 
and in place of all the apostles and prophets (8 34), Peter In his 


single person could seem, to & later redactor or supplementer 
of the First Gospel (16x8), to be the foundation of the church 


Ga 

(5) The belief, however, that Peter had been in Rome 
at the same time as Paul constituted the best possible 
reason for bringing forward, in highest prominence, the 
two men, who really had been so sharply opposed in 
their lifetimes, as representatives of Jewish and Gentile 
Christianity respectively, in fullest ‘accord with each 
other. So it is that we find Ignatius writing to the 
Romans (43): ‘not like Peter and Paul do 1 lay my 
commands on you'; and 2 Pet., the latest of the NT 
writings (160-180 A.D.), ratifies this oneness by making 
‘ Peter’ acknowledge the insight that has been given τὸ 
Paul and reckon his epistles as integral parts of holy 
scripture whilst yet much that is contained in them—in 
other words the portions which are unacceptable to 
him—are gently set aside as ‘hard to be understood' 
(Bisf). 

‘That the first apostles possessed in a pre-eminent 
degree the Holy Spirit would have been a belief of little 

son. Value for the later church if they had 

87. Successioni: o: been able in some way or other 

laying ὧν of to transmit the gift. Of course, not 

hands. 10 every one, but only to those who 
could be regarded as their successors in office. 

{a) Already in 1 Clem. 424 442 £. it is represented as 
a thing quite made out, that the apostles appointed 
bishops and deacons in the communities founded by 
them, under the approval of these, and took steps i0 
secure that as these bishops and deacons were removed 
by death proper men should be their successors. In 
like manner we read in Acts 1423 that Paul and Barnabas 
chose elders in every community. When the absolute 
autonomy possessed by the community at Corinth is 
borne in mind (8 9), this representation is very hard 
to believe. In Tit.15 the task of appointing presbyters 
in every city of Crete is committed to Titus as repre- 
senting Paul, 

(3) The conception reaches completion, however, 
only when at installation there is conferred upon the 
person chosen a capability or power possessed by the 
person installing, but not possessed by the person in- 
stalled without a solemn act. This power is no other 
than that special high measure of the gift of the spirit 
which is peculiar to the apostles. For its transmission 
the same act is needed as, according to Acts 817-19 196, 
was required for the communication of the Holy Spirit 
to new converts by the apostles—namely, the imposition 
of hands, which in Heb. 62 scems to be associated with 
baptism, and which is also appropriate to acts of blessing 
(Gen. 4814-20 Mk. 106), and to acts of healing (Mk. 523 
732823 Acis9r217 and often). It appears also as 
consecration to an office in Acts 66, and in the Mishna 
it is used at the installation of a judge (Schùr. Οὐ 
2152; ET ii. 1177). 

(c) The spirit of his office conferred upon Timothy is 
called (1 Tim. 414 2 Tim. 16) ‘charisma,' χάρισμα (τοῦ 
θεοῦ). 

It is, however, no such gift as that which, according to r Cor. 
1211, the Spirit bestows “as he will”; it is bestowed on Timothy, 
according to e Tim.16, ‘through the laying on of my hands” 
(διὰ τῆς ἐπιθέσεως τῶν χειρῶν μον). In other words, ἃ purele 
magical conception, of which Beyschlag (see below, $ 60) p. 95 


says ‘nothing more un-Pauline ἴ to be met with anywhere în 
the Pastoral Epistles.' Nor is the criticism obviated by the fact 
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that, according to 1 Tim, 414, this ‘charisma” is bestowed upon 
Timothy ‘by prophecy (8.à προφητείας), Prophetic indications 
that this or the other man was the right person to fill a given 
office may very casîly have influenced elections (cp 118: ‘ac- 
cording to the prophecies . . . on thee '), and such announcements 
may have been repeaced at the solemn installation (cp Acts131/ 
and doubtless also 2028: ‘the Holy Ghost hath made you 
dishops'). Still, even in 1 Tim. 4 14 the imposition of hands is 
by no means lacking. 

(4) Only, it is another custom that is here referred to 
—a custom which often enough may have asserted itself 
and therefore could not be passed over in complete 
silence by the writer—namely, the laying on of hands 
by the presbytery. It is, however, to be observed that 
it is represented only as a concomitant circumstance 
{μετά), not (as the laying on of hands by Paul in 2 Tim. 
16: διά) as the cause of endowment with the gifts of 
office. As we can find a precedent for the act that 
effects endowment in the imposition of hands by Moses 
on Joshua, according to what we read in Nu.2718-23 
Dt. 349, so for the act that merely accompanies endow- 
ment we have an analogous proceeding in the imposition 
of hands by the people in Nu.810 at the installation 
οὗ Levites which also resembles Acts 18... Whilst in 
Acts, however, the whole community lays its hands on 
the missionaries who are about to be sent forth, we 
find this function in 1 Tim. 414 already limited to the 
presbytery. 

(e) The limitation just mentioned is connected with 
the further restriction that the communication of the 
gift of office is made not to every bearer of office, but 
only to Timothy ; that îs to say, to the representative 
of the bishop (see below, $ 544). That he does not 
become a partaker in the apostolical succession for his 
own person alone, but with the capability, and also the 
duty, of further transmitting it, is shown by 1 Tim, 522 
2 Tim. 22. From the verb here used {παράθου) it is at 
the same time clear that the ‘trust’ {παραθήκη) of 
1 Tim. 620 2 Tim. 1x4 (less easily 112) is to be regarded 
along with ‘charisma’ (χάρισμα) as a more precise desig- 
nation of the gift of office so bestowed. [{ seems thus 
to be looked upon as a valuable committed to the 
custodian’s care to be faithfully kept and delivered up 
undamaged. 

(α) After the apostles the first place is taken, not only 
in 1 Cor, 1228 but also in Epb. 4:11, by the prophets ; and 

38. Th in Eph. 220 35 they.and they alone are asso- 
propheta, ciated with the apostles as constituting a 

" unity. It follows not only from 41τι but 
also from 35 that NT not OT prophets are intended, 
since to them the mystery hidden from former genera- 
tions bas now (νῦν) been revealed. The collocation in 
Rev. 1820 (‘ye saints and ye apostles and ye prophets') 
is similar, the prophets in this book taking (as can be 
easily understood) a prominent part throughout (107 
226; along with the saints in 1118 166 1824, cp 229; 
also the two witnesses in 11310 are called prophets). 
In Did.133 (circa 130-160 A.N.} the prophets alone are 
called ‘your chief priests' (with reference to 1 Cor. 913) 
and receive on this account the first-fruits; at the 
Lord's Supper, the presidency over which, as we can 
perceive, belongs to them, they are not, according to 
107, restricted to the use of the formal prayers ; to cast 
doubts upon their pneumatic utterances is the sin against 
the Holy Ghost (147; cp Mt.1231/). 

(δ) In the very next sentences, however, the author 
of the Didachè proceeds to give rules that neutralise 
this  probibition He sets up criteria according to 
which his readers are to be able to discriminate be- 
tween true prophets and false. 


He who has not ‘the ways of the Lord” (piro: κυρίου), he 
who does not himself practise what he teaches, he who în pneu- 
matie utterance orders a table and then partakes of it, he who 
demands money or other things, is a false prophet. The greater 
the reverence for the spirit of God which speaks out of the 
prophets, the worse must have been the degeneracy which 
rendered such cautions necessary. In point of fact Hermas finds 
a whole mandati (1) required in order to meet this need, 
Peregrinus was, according to Lucian (ch. 11-1316), amongst the 
Christians a prophet (προφήτηφ), a leader of a Thiasus-band 
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(θιασάρχης : as leader of the love-feast), ‘a synagogue officer 
{ξυναγωγεύς : as preacher), ‘president’ (προστάτης), and ex- 
perienced in his captivity the most extraordinary attentions and 
on his journeyings the richest maintenance. Α goèles such as 
he, who knew how to deal with Christians with the requisite 
cunning, had it in his power, according to Lucian about 166 
A4.p., t0 become a rich man within a very short time. Similar 
things can be found in Celsus about 180 An. (27. Origen 
Toir; vol. i. 700 and 702 ed. de la Rue), Perhaps we may 
also interpret Mt. 7 15-23 in the same sense ( false prophets , 
iu sheep's clothing .”. ; have we not prophesied in thy name?” 
etc.), especially as prophecy in the name of Jesus during his 
lifetime could much less easily have happened than what Lk. 
(13 26 /°) has in the paralle] passage: we have eaten and drunk 
in thy presence, and thou hast taught in our streets. The char- 
acterisation given by Hermas may possibly, in view of what has 
just been said, not be entirely exact. He says that a false 
prophet gives to individuals privately forecasts as to their 
future, but shrinks from coming forward in the public meeting 
of the congregation and speaks only when consulted (Maxd. 
115/135). On the contrary, the prophets just depicted were 
met with both as itinerant preachers and also as settled members 
of the communities to which they respectively belonged (cp 
Acts 11 17 21 10as contrasted with 13 1), Only in the latter case 
are they (their good behaviour befng, of course, presupposed), 
according to Did, 18 13, to receive the first-fruits. As their 
manner of speech was ecstatic indeed, yet, in contradistinction 
from the speaking with tongues, capable of being generally 
understood, it admits of being designated as ‘doctrine’ (Did. 
11 τὸ Rev. 2 20), and conversely the false apostie of 274. 115,/ 
can be called a false frapAet. 

(6) It is only natural that, with the general falling off 
of that inspiration by which the spiritual gifts of the 
oldest Christianity are to be explained, the form also of 
ecstatic preaching became increasingly rare. In Did. 
184 provision is made for the case of there being no 
prophet in a community; the firstling gifts are then 
to go to the poor. Partly the abuses already referred 
to, partly also the very pronounced recrudescence of 
ecestatic utterance among the Montanists, and the in- 
compatibility of the unbridied individualism implied in 
this with the ecclesiastical organisation which in the 
meanwhile had grown to greater strength, served to 
bring the whole manifestation into discredit, and so to 
an end. ‘The respect which the prophets lost must 
naturally have accrued to the bishops, who now came 
to be looked upon as the sole organs of the Holy Spirit 
(through the apostolical succession). 

The third place (£.e., next to the apostles and the 
prophets} is by Paul (1Cor.1228) assigned to the 

teachers ; ist i 
39. Apostles ers; by the epistle to the Ephesians 
ἢ (4x1), on the other hand, it is given to 
οἵ Didachè; τ x 
- the evangelists, whilst the teachers are 
evangelista ; 
relegated to the fifth place {yet see 
teachera. 
below, e). 

(a) A possible inference is that the evangelists con- 
stitute a special class, - 

The view that the authors of written gospels are intended is 
quite impossible ; but so also is the other that by ‘evangelists' 
are meant subordinate missionaries who had not to teach but 
merely to recite the gospel history in accordance with a fixed 
type of narrative committed to memory (GoseeLs, $ 115), If 
that were so, not only would the high appreciation bestowed 
upon them in Eph, 421 be remarkable ; the limitation to a task 
of this description would be on missionary journeys quite un- 
workable. 2Tim.45 throws no light on the subject, for in the 
expression ‘do the” work of an evangelist’ ζέργον ποίησον 
εὐαγγελιστοῦ) it is presupposed that Timothy was not himself an 
evangelist. The explanation of what is meant by evangelist is 
doubtless, however, to be found by the help of the last passage 
in which the word occurs (Acts21 8), 

The evangelist mentioned in Acts 218—Philip—is the 
same as the person whose missionary activity in Samaria 
and with the Ethiopian eunuch is recorded in Acts 
8 s-4o. Thus by an evangelist we are to understand a 
non-apostolic missionary, all the more because in its 
original meaning ‘gospel’ (εὐαγγέλιον) also denotes not 
the history of Jesus but the glad tidings of salvation. 

(δ) In this case, however, an evangelist does not differ 
from an apostle in the wider sense of the word explained 
in $ 17, and one could at most suppose that the word 
evangelist, which is met with only in writings of the 
second century, had come into use in place of the word 
apostle because the prevailing use of ‘apostle' had come 
to be in the narrower sense, This we may take to be 
the true state of the case in the three writings referred 
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to above (Acts, Eph., 2 Tim.). The Didacké.affords 
evidence, indeed, that alongside of the narrower 
meaning the wider sense also maintained itself. The 
‘apostles,’ however, who are contemporary with its 
author, are by no means on a level with the former 
bearers of that title. ‘The early apostles figure only in 
the superseriptions (διδαχὴ τῶν δώδεκα ἀποστόλων 
and διδαχὴ διὰ τῶν δώδεκα ἀποστόλων τοῖς ἔθνεσιν}; 
the contemporary apostles, on the other hand, rank 
after the prophets even, as only these last are put ona 
level with the high priests (133). According to 114 
the (contemporary) apestles ought to be received like 
the Lord himself (cp Mt. 1040); but according to Did. 
11: f this holds good of every teacher. The Didachè 
shows us how the apostles ought to be classified, rank- 
ing them along with the teachers. If prophets and 
teachers come before us together in 152 as ‘those who 
are to be held in honour® (τετιμημένοι) it is impossible 
that it should be intended to exclude the apostles from 
this category. 

(c) Nevertheless, there remains the distinction that 
the apostles pass from place to place; whilst by the 
teacher, who (like the prophet who is stationary în the 
community) is worthy of his hire (131 Δ}, we are plainly 
to understand a resident member of the locaì community. 
The apostles, however, do not devote themselves ex- 
clusively to mission work ; they also come forward with 
the function of teachers in the already existing com- 
munities which they visit in the course of their travels. 
These itinerant teachers unquestionably did much, not 
@nly, as in Paul's time, towards the strengthening of 
the Christian conviction and zeal of the communities 
they visited by what they had to tell about things they 
had seen in other places, but also towards promoting 
that uniformity in ecclesiastical institutions and that 
high estimate of the dignity of the church which are so 
distinctive of the second century. 


Of the vocation of the teachers broadly considered the epistle 
of James (8 1) thinks very gravely (‘be not many teachers . , . 
we shall receive heavier judgment È). The writer of the epistle 
of Barnabas says (1849), with that modesty which he affects, 
that he wishes to write his epistle ‘not as a teacher’ (οὐχ ὡς 
διδάσκαλος). Hermas(S7wz ix. 25 2) still holds to this, that the 
teachers possess the Holy Ghost (ἃ position resting on Rom. 127). 
From the prophets they are distinguished by the non-ecstatic 
character of their speech. They are associated with the prophets 
as in Did.131/ 151, also Acts181. 

(4) In another respect also are the teachers on a 
level with the prophets ; they were exposed to the same 
dangers. According to Did, 115 f. the teachers abused 
the regard in which they were held, exactly as did the 
prophets; and the same precautionary regulations were 
needed with respect to them. 

In fact, we find one rule laid down with regard to the itinerant 
apostìes which plainly was not ventured upon ἴῃ the case of the 
prophets : they are to remain and receive maintenance in a com- 
munity for only one day, and for two days only in cases of 
necessity (11 47); whilst to a travelling Christian who is not a 
teacher, two days, or if necessary three, are conceded (122). 
This is certainly very humiliating for the teachers, and shows 
how bad their behaviour must sometimes have been. But further 
it has to be feared in the case of teachers—what was not so much 
the case, it would seem, with prophets—that they spread 
heretical views (11 2: ἄλλην διδαχὴν cis τὸ καταλῦσαι ; 2 Jo. 10). 
There were, in fact, very many itinerant gnostic teachers, and 
the mere circumstance that communities were being accustomed 
to regard Christianity as a sort of philosophical school, and so to 
allow its practical duties to fall out of sight, was a grave one. 

(e) Various means were employed to cope with these 
dangers. Either the churches were armed with a few 
simple watchwords by which they could themselves test 
the churchly correctness of the teachers. In this sense 
it is said in Dié4. 112 12: and in 1Jn. 4: that teachers 
and other itinerants ought to be tested, and în 1 Jn. 
42/.2]n.7, also Polyc. 71, the formula for this is pro- 
claimed as being ‘that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh * 
(cp JoHN, Son OF ZEBEDEE, $ 47). Or, no admission 
is given to suspicious comers, and it is forbidden to 
receive them. So 2 Jn.10o. The same policy in the 
opposite sense was followed by Diotrephes, according 
to 3 Jn.9 (cp $ 55). This analogy shows how natural it 
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was that the bishops should become the persons to take 
such measures and exercise their authority in carrying 
them out. ‘Then, however, it became also necessary 
that they for their part should themselves see to the 
providing of correct teacling. The authors of the 
Pastoral Epistles desire therefore that the presidents of 
the various churches shall themselves undertake the 
business of teaching. 

The bishop must be ‘apt to teach' (διδακτικός : 1 Tim.32; 
cp 2 Tim.224 Tit. 19); bis models, Timothy and Titus, are 
continually exhorted to teach (1 Tim. 411 8 5, etc.), their suc- 
cessors must be fitted for this work (2 Tim. 22), and the presbyters 
who labour in word and doctrine are to receive double remunera- 
tion (τ Tim.517; cp $ sod). According to Did.151, bishops 
and deacons do the work also of prophets and teachers. ‘l'he 
same combination of functions îs perhaps indicated in Eph. 4 rr 
when at the end of the enumeration we find ‘the shepherds and 
teachers’ (not ‘the teachers*: τοὺς δὲ ποιμένας καὶ διδασκάλους 
without the repetition οἵ τοὺς δὲ before διδασκάλους). So also 
already in Heb, 18 7, if “governors’ (ἡγούμενοι be the heads of 
the community (see $ 47 ὃ). ΗΝ 

According to Justin (.420ἐ, 1, 674), it îs in fact the 
‘ president’ (mpoesrws) who preaches on Sunday. But 
it was by no means always the case that bishops were 
capable of themselves discharging the teaching office. 
‘The development nevertheless ended in this, that they 
at least took in hand the supervision of the teachers. 
Teaching could never like prophecy become extinct, for 
it answered to a never-ending need of the Church, and 
was free from a transitory form such as ecstatic speaking 
is. The episcopate, however, in this respect also gained 
in power. 

Clearest of all are the functions of the deacons, from 
the time that their office has become definite and formal. 
(α) As we are compelled to disregard 
the narrative of Acts6 relating to the 
Seven in this connection (see Com- 
MUNITY ΟΕ GooDs, $ 5, end), and must 
in the meantime also pass over Phil. 11 (see $ 57), our 
first testimony for the office and functions of a deacon 
is found in 1 Clem. ($ 374). The more general and 
comprehensive the meaning of the terms for the person 
and his work and office (διάκονος διακονεῖν διακονία) in 
Paul and even in the Pastoral Epistles as applied to 
Timothy and Titus (see DeACON, $ 3), the more 
certainly may we regard the terms as confined in the 
case of elected deacons to the humbler services which 
were found necessary in the community. 

These services may, of course, have been very many and 
varied; the characteristic thing about them, however, îs their 
subordinate nature. As to what they were we learn very little 
in detail. According to Justin (404 i. 67 5), one of them was 
that of carrying to church members detained from the eucharistic 
service their portions of bread and wine. The enumeration of 
the qualities τὸ he Iuoked for în a deacon in 1 Tim. 38,£ 12, and 
in Polyc. 5 2, says nothing as to their sphere of duty; it shows 
only that their office was by no means regarded as unimportant. 
In 1 Tim. 8 το, also, ît ìs expressly enjoined that they are to be 
tested before receiving office, and in 8.13 a special reward is 
held cut for the faithful discharge of their duties, whatever is 
meant by the ‘degree’ (βαθμός) which they are to attain. 

(2) In particular, however, it is the prohibition of a 
second marriage (8 12) which brings the deacon so nearly 
into the same plane with the bishop—all the more because 
the author in 514 expressly wills that the younger widows 
remarry. Therefore, even though the services required 
by the deacons included those of the humblest possible 
kind, they themselves none the less belonged to the 
clergy. This also explains why it is that according to 
Did.152 they are reckoned, together with the prophets 
and teachers, along with the bishops to the number of 
‘those who are to be held in honour' (τετιμημένοι), and 
according to 15: take part in teaching. This not only 
goes further than 1 Clem., which (13 216) demands 
honour only for the ‘governors' {{προ- 7 γούμενοι) and 
the ‘ presbyters' (rpeoirepa.), although according to 
424 442 f. the deacons also are instituted by the apostles 
or at their instance ; it also goes beyond the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, which does not mention deacons at all, 
and in fact in the enumeration of offices so often referred 
to already in ἄτι Δ᾽ means by ‘ministry' (διακονία) 
something which all the members of the church ought 
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to render. Ignatius goes still farther than the Pastoral 
Epistles and the Didackè; eleven times he names 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons as an inseparable 
unity, and demands on behalf of the last-named that 
heed be paid to them as to Jesus himself or to the 
command of God (ad Tra/Z. 31; ad Smprn. 81). 

(ὦ Female deacons are mentioned in 1 Tim.31r, whilst the 
services of Phoebe (Rom. 16 1 £) as ‘succourer’ (rpoardris: see 
above, $94, end) will not have been entirely of a menial char- 
acter (see DEACON, $$ 6 and 4). Amongst the humbler services 
rendered by the female deacons we may reckonthat of washing the 
feet ofthe saints, spokenofin 1 Tim.5 ro. 1Tim.311may beinter- 
preted in the sense indicated with all the less hesitation because 

liny (112 or 113 A.b.) already makes allusion to ‘females who 
were called ministers' (ncille gue sinistra dicebantur) whom 
he caused τὸ be put to the torture în his procedure against the 
Christians of Bithynia (4554. x. 9619718). 

The present will be an appropriate piace in which to 
consider that other part taken by women in the ecclesi- 

- astical system, of which we read in 
41. Widows. £ Tim.5346. 

1f the passage were dealing only with the question of the 
support of widows, in the first instance by their own people 
(43100) and in the second instance by the church (υ, 166), or 
only with the qualities which were to be regarded as entitling 
or disentitling them to the support of the church (wr. 5-710 
13-15) it would not have to be considered here. Of the widows 
who are to be supported by the community, however, three 
qualifications are demanded which it would not be reasonable 
to demand if the question were one of support merely: the 
widow must be not less than sixty, must have been the wife of 
one man, and he definitety pledged not to marry again (2. 9 11). 
The author, according τὸ 7. 14, positively desires the younger 
widows to temarry, and therefore there would be no reason for 
making willingness to do so a ground for withholding that support 
which a widow of less advanced years might yet in certain cir- 
cumstances urgently need. The renunciation of second marriage 
is rather to be regarded as placing these widows on the same 
level with the bishops and deacons (#2 12), So also the injunction 
“honour [them]' (rina; 53; cp Did 151). 

Thus the ‘widows' possess an office, and that too, of 
course, quite distinct from that of the deaconesses of 3 11 : 
probably in fact, so far as we can conjecture, that of 
supervision of the female members of the community. 
This is what is pointed to also by the ‘ going about from 
house to house’ (τι 13), and we can now perceive that 
the qualities which seemed to be spoken of with reference 
merely to eligibility for support may equally well have 
been insisted’on as fitting their possessor for an office 
of oversight. 

The enrolment in a formal list (2. 9) will also have reference 
to an office, and the ‘first faith” (πρώτη miores) which, according 
to v. τῷ is broken by re-marriage, will be not the promise of 
fidelity made to the first husband, but the promise to remain 
single which these widows in all probability had to make when 
appointed to their office. Thus the only point which could 
mislead is this, that the ‘widows indeed’ (ὄντως χῆραι) of 2. 3 
are defined in τ. 4 f. only as those who are childless, whilst the 
injunction to honour them rests not upon their childlessness but 
upon the office they hold. ‘Those who are widows indeed” (τὰς 
ὄντως χήρας) has thus a double meaning which nevertheless has 
îts reason in the state of the facts. For a suggestion that per- 
haps a trace of this use of words is even to be found already in 
Acts 81 see CommuniTY OF Goops, $ 5, end. 

The Ignatian Epistles which here also go beyond the 
Pastoral Epistles bring the matter into perfect clearness. 
In Smyra.13: Ignatius greets ‘the households of my 
brethren with their wives and children, and the virgins 
who are called widows' (τοὺς οἴκους τῶν ἀδελφῶν μὸν 
σὺν γυναιξὶ καὶ τέκνοις καὶ τὰς παρθένους τὰς λεγομένας 
χήρας). Here ‘widows' (χῆραι) is already so strictly 
technical an expression that its literal meaning no longer 
exactly fits. Outside of the families which Ignatius 
first names stand virgins as members of a class to which 
originally only widows belonged. 

There still remain to be considered certain categories 
of persons with regard to whose employments our in- 

formation is exceedingly scanty. (4) 

οἶδ pectore. In Rev. 13 ("blessed . . . prophecy ἢ) it 
n 250. js presupposed that the book is to be 

read in presence of a congregation. This is, of course, 
a thing that is capable of being done in a quite casual 
way, and each several time, should the reading be 
repeated, by a different individual. It would, however, 
be somewhat pointless to invoke a blessing upon the 
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reader as distinet from the hearers if his function was 
not a stated one, ‘The art of reading is not universally 
diffused throughout those circles of society from which 
the Christian communities largely drew their member- 
ship. Again, in Justin (Ago/.ì. 673 /.) the reader is a 
distinct person from the president, who follows him 
with the sermon. Once more, the author of the homily, 
dating from about 160-180 4A. D., which is usually known 
as the Second Epistle of Clement, says (191) that he 
reads this his present discourse to the hearers. One of 
the sources postulated by Harnack {in 77/25) for the 
Apostoli church-order (Sources which he finds for the 
most part related to the Pastoral Epistles and the 
accounts of Justin, and assigns to a date somewhere 
between 140 and 180 A.D.) demands that the reader 
shall be ‘a good narrator, knowing that he discharges 
the function of an evangelist‘ {(διηγητικός, εἰδὼς ὅτε 
εὐαγγελιστοῦ τόπον ἐργάζεται). 

Harnack is thus led τὸ conjecture (4c. 79-84) that 2 Clem. 
may have had some such reader as its author, especially as 1he 
writer goes on to say, further, that his preaching is an exhorta- 
tion to pay heed to the text on which it is founded ‘in order 


that ye may prepare salvation alike for yourselves and for him 
who reads in your midst' (τὸν ἀναγινώσκοντα ἐν ὑμῖν), 


(6) We mention exorcists here, only in order to say 
that, even if their services were necessary at baptism, 
they had within our period by no means advanced in the 
direction of a stated position even so far as the readers 
conjecturally had, and that in any case information 
with regard to them is wholly wanting. The same 
holds good of the other inferior offices of later times— 
subdeacons, acolytes, ostiarii. Much rather would it 
be incumbent to speak of the martyrs, the ascetics 
(saints), and the virgins, as important personages of 
the post-apostolic, if not even of the apostolic, age, were 
it not that they all, though indeed enjoying a high 
degree of personal regard, were not in the several 
capacities mentioned in the regular service of the church, 
Cp 8 440, end, 

The last class remaining to be considered is that 
of the ‘younger [men]' (νεώτεροι) who according to 

Acts 56 bury Ananias and Sapphira (in 

43. The 

3: v. 10 they are called νεανίσκοι). 
νεώτεροι OF (2) Since this act unquestionably comes under 
véo and the the category of the inferior services which, so 
πρεσβύτεροι, far as we can conjecture, probably fell to the lot 
of deacons at a later period, the term ‘ younger 
men' (νεώτεροι) has been taken to be an expression to denote 
the forerunners of the deacons (the seven are first chosen în 
chap. 6), and it has even been held that the recurrence of the 
expression in 1 Pet, 55 is a τον that this epistle comes from 
the most ancient times, în which there were no deacons as yet. 
©On this assumption, it would indeed be all the more singular 
that even at that early date the presbyters should have needed 
to be warned (τ, 2 /) against discontent with their office, greed, 
and ambition We may be certain, however, at least of this, 
that these presbyters were not simply elderly people but leaders 
of the community, for only these last can tend (ποιμαίνειν). The 
flock (ποίμνιον) of τ. 2 7. must be separated from the pastors 
(ποιμαίνοντες) by something more definite than mere age, which, 
indeed, furnishes no hard and fast limit, and Peter would not 
have called himself (2. 1) a ‘fellow presbyter” (συμπρεσβύτερος) 
if‘ presbyter' (πρεσβύτερος) were not an officia] position. 11 does 
not follow from this, however, that the ‘younger men’ (νεώτεροι), 
because contrasted with the presbyters, were also bearers of a 
definite office. Not they alone, but the whole community, have 
10 obey the presbyters. 

(3) We have here, therefore, a peculiar change of 
usage. In the primitive condition of matters when (as 
for example in Corinth ; see $ 9 ΑἹ there still was no pre- 
sident, a community naturally fell into two classes, the 
seniors and the juniors, and the seniors, even without 
any fixed regulation, were entitled to respect and defer- 
ence from the juniors for their counsel and advice. 
This simple division continued, of course, even after 
the introduction of presbyters as governors of the com- 
munity. Thus it comes about that in 1 Tim. 5, alongside 
of the official titles (2. 17), their age is also spoken of 
in 2. τ (so we must interpret, for in τ 2 we have ‘ elder 
women,' πρεσβύτεραι, which was never an official 
designation). In Tit.21-6 the same rendering is made 
certain by the consideration that to the ‘younger men * 
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(νεώτεροι) of v. 6 the antithesis is not ‘elder men” 
ἱπρεσβύτεροι) at all but ‘old men’ (πρεσβῦται) (v. 2). 
But when ‘elders’ (πρεσβύτεροι) came to be used as an 
official designation ‘younger men' {veWrepor)also changed 
its meaning so that it still continued to form the anti- 
thesis to the other word ; it became a step towards, or 
a parallel to, the idea of ‘layman.’* ‘Thus it is in 
1 Pet. 55 and, in ali probability, also in Polyc. 5 3, where 
the duties of the ‘“younger men' (νεώτεροι) and of the 
virgins (παρθένοι) are enumerated in the middle place, 
between those of deacons and those of presbyters, and 
at the same time obedience towards the presbyters and 
deacons is enjoined on the ‘ younger men’ (νεώτεροι). 

(€) The most difficult of explanation are the ‘ young men ᾿(νέοι} 
of 1 Clem. (in this writing νεώτεροι does not occur). In 13 and 
216 the structure of the sentences is in harmony to the effect 
that honour is demanded in the first place for the ‘governors* 
{{προ-Ἰηἡγούμενοι) and next for the ‘presbyters' (πρεσβύτεροι): 
then the duties of the ‘young men (νέοι) and afterwards those of 
the women are spoken of. ΤῊ mention of the women, which is 

arallel to that of the ‘virgins’ (παρθένοι) in Polycarp, renders 
it probable that by ‘young men ‘(vé01) we are to understand all 
the male taity. "The question still remains open whether the 
official persons with whom they are brought into contrast are to 
be sought in the ‘governors’ ({mpo-]iyoswevoi) or in the 
<presbyters’ (πρεσβύτεροι : see below, 8 476). In 83 allusion is 
made to the deposition of certain church leaders, but in depend- 
ence on Is.3 ς (see ΒΙΒΗΟΡ, $ 8, end) where of old age ît is said τ 
“the child will press against the old man’ (προσκόψει τὸ παιδίον 
πρὸς τὸν πρεσβύτην). Clement can very well have preserved 
this meaning in his words ‘the young were stirred up against 
the εἰδότ᾽ (ἐπηγέρθησαν.-.. οἱ νέοι ἐπὶ τοὺς πρεσβυτέρους) as he 
has also retained the other general antithesis from Isaiah : ‘the 
base against the honourable? (ὁ ἄτιμος πρὸς τὸν ἔντιμον). Yet 
the selection of the word “elders’ (πρεσβύτεροι) instead of ‘old 
men” (πρεσβῦται points, as will be seen in $ 45, to the fact, 
only too well known to the readers, that it was against official 
presbyters that the rising was.’ ‘Elders’ (πρεσβύτεροι) in 
this case has a double meaning which rhetorically is very 
effective; and so also ‘young men’ (νέο), For since according 
to 476 only one or two persons had given occasion to the 
offence, it is very casily possible that these were young persons, 
but also at the same time that they stood in the position of 
laymen towards the presbyters in so far as these were officia! 
persons. 

When we turn now to the most difficult portion of 
the whole question relating to the constitution of the 

A church — that of the origin of 
44 The bichops, monarchical episcopacy, it will be 
Batch pai ἃ advisable to start from the hypothesis 
Harnack. of Haich (see BisHoP, $ 5), as by its 
arnack. introduction an entirely new course 
has been given to the investigation As, however, its 
author imposed upon himself at various points a cautious 
reserve, we shall arrive at the most questionable points 
more directly if we take as the basis of our remarks 
the more elaborated form which the hypothesis subse- 
quently received from Harnack. 

(a) Harnack distinguishes three organisations. (1) 
First, there is the spiritual or religious organisation con- 
sisting of apostles, prophets, and teachers, which served 
the church as a whole, not the separate communities, 
and possessed divine authority in virtue of its being 
endowed with the gift of the Holy Spirit. (2) The 
patriarchal, arising out of the natural preponderance of 
the older members of the community over the younger, 
yet not involving the attribution to the elders of any 
official quality. For Jewish-Christian communities 
Harnack assumes elective presbyteries on the basis of 
the Jewish model ($ 24); but so far as Gentile 
Christian communities are concerned he disputes their 
existence for the whole of the first century and especially 
as regards x Clem., Acts, and τ Pet. When the 
second century is reached, he recognises them, especially 
“in Jam.514 (τοὺς πρεσβυτέρους τῆς ἐκκλησίας) and in 
Polycarp and Hermas; adopting the expression of the 


1 Λαϊκός does not occur in the LXX but is met with in Aq., 
Symm, Thdt., 1 5.214(51(LXX βέβηλοι, scil. ἄρτοι as against 
iepoì ἄρτοι), similarly in 215[6] Ezek. 22264815. The verb 
λαϊκόω is used by oné or more of these translators in Ezek. 722 
Dt. 206 2830, and by LXX în some codices in Ruth lr2. 
1Clem.405 already has the expression è λαϊκὸς ἄνθρωπος τοῖς 
λαϊκοῖς προστάγμασι δέδεται. "The next instances of the em- 
ployment of the word (Harnack, a4 doc.) are not earlier than 
about 200 A.D. 
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last-named author (/7s.ii.43) he calls them ‘the 
presbyters who superintend the church’ (oi πρεσβύτεροι 
οἱ προϊστάμενοι τῆς ἐκκλησίας} ‘They thus formed a 
ruling body selected from among the senior members of 
the community after the manner of the body which, 
under the name of συνέδριον τῆς βουλῆς, constituted the 
council in Greek cities in the Roman period. Ignatius 
(ad Trall. 8 +) calls the presbyters a ‘synedrion of 
God’ (συνέδριον 8e0î). (3) Already in Phil li 
(see below, $ 57) Harnack finds the administrative 
organisation—i.e., episcopi and deacons who were 
chosen by the community to look after money matters, 
and more particularly the distribution of doles, yet still 
more, as Harnack, going beyond Hatch, urges, for the 
conduct of the worship. 

The last thesis Harnack supports specially by reference to 
x Clem. 444: “chose who have Vroughe forward the gifts’ (τοὺς 
προσενεγκόντας τὰ δῶρα), because by the ‘gifts or ‘offerings’ (δῶρα 
or προσφουραί, 361), according to 411 {where the Jewish form 
of worship in which these expressions occur is applied to the 
Christian), the prayers offered în the meetings of the congregation 
are intended; also by reference to the ‘therefore’ (οὖν) of 
Did. 151, after treating of the Sunday service in chap. 14: ‘Ap- 
point for yourselves «ergfore episcopi and deacons. The 
distribution of doles, including the care for travelling brethren, 
which was a very important matter in those days, is the one 
characteristic function of the episcopi and deacons referred to 
by Hermas (δένε. ἴκ. 272, cp 36 2} 

(6) These functionaries (episcopi and deacons) were, 
according to Harnack, chosen not without regard to the 
question whether they were possessed of a charismatic 
endowment for their sphere of duties; but their office 
did not place them în a position of superiority over the 
community as a whole ; it only gave them an oversight 
over many members of the community. Originally 
between episcopi and deacons there was no distinction 
whatever; they were differentiated, however, quite 
naturally by reason of age, the humbler duties falling 
to the lot of the younger among them. Those who 
had to undertake the more responsible part of the duty 
thus belonged as matter of course to the senior section 
of the community, and since there was a select body 
chosen from among these, individual members of thîs 
smaller body—in other words individual ‘ presiding 
presbyters’ {πρεσβύτεροι mpoisrduera)—were readily 
chosen to be episcopi. If those chosen to he episcopi 
did not already belong to the body.just mentioned, they 
were, according to Harnack, very soon taken into it. 
Such members of this body as were at the same time 
episcopi are designated by Harnack in an expression 
which is not met with in the sources, as ‘episcopal 
presbyters' {πρεσβύτεροι ἐπισκοποῦντες). 

(c) "The episcopi at first in respect of organisation 
had held a place apart from the presbyters and in respect 
of dignity had been inferior to them. ‘The respect 
and influence enjoyed by the ‘episcopal presbyters” 
(πρεσβύτεροι ἐπισκοποῦντες), on the other hand, accord- 
ing to Harnack steadily increased as compared with 
the non-episcopal members of the board. This was 
partly because the administration of money matters was 
in their hands, partly because they had charge of the 
worship, but principally because they also took upon 
themselves the work of teaching. ‘Thus, with the 
gradual disappearance of the apostles, prophets, and 
teachers {see $$ 374, 38c, 394}, the divine authority 
possessed by these several orders passed to the episcopal 
presbyters, who had received through their election only 
a human authority and through their charismatic endow- 
‘ment onìy a general resemblance to the persons charged 
with the duty of teaching, 


This transference of the regard enjoyed by the teaching 
persons τὸ the officials charged with affairs of government is 
eld by Harnack to be one of the most important particulars 


1 Vet ‘presbyters’ without qualifying phrase also occurs in 
Hermas (Vis. ii. 42 and iii. 18). As Hermas in the last passage 
Says “et the presbyters sit down first’ they are doubtless also 
intended by the πρωτοκαθεδρῖται of Vis. ii,97 (cp $ 470). 

2 The only other passage where episcopi and deacons occur în 
Hermas îs Yis.ilî.51, in this connection: apostles, episcopi, 
teachers, deacons. 
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which the Didackè has transmitted to us (so, already, the 
Pustoral Episties also : see above, $ 39) By this transference 
was brought about the cumulation of the dignity of all three 
s (apostles, prophets, teachers) upon the one class of 

the connecting of the presbyterate with the episcopi 
having been brought about before. All that was now wanting 
to the episcopi was participation in the dignity of a fourth 
group—the spiritual aristocracy, 25 it were—that, namely, of 
the ascetics, virgins, martyrs, eic. (8 42 4), On the other hand, 
there arose as a new clement in their favour the idea of the 
apostolic succession (8 37). 


(d) All that has been said holds good of the episcopi 
even for the time during which they still constituted a 
college ; the special supremacy of the episcopi over the 
non-episcopal presbyters is older than the monarchy of 
the one bishop in the church of each separate locality. 
How this monarchy arose is one of the obscurest prob- 
lems. According to the Ignatian Epistles, which Har- 
nack regards as genuine and now {(ACZ, IL [= ΟἈγονιοί. 
1 381-406) assigns to 110-117 οὐ at latest 117-125 A.D. 
(see, however, below, $ 53 c-#), it appeared in Syria and 
Asia Minor at a much earlier date than in Rome, where 
Justin {circa 152 A.D.) is the first to give evidence for it 
whilst Hermas still knows nothing of it. The most 
various causes may have contributed together to its rise ; 
Harnack regards ns the most important of these the 
habituation of the otherwise so democratically constituted 
communities to the despotic influence which from the 
very first was exercised by apostles, prophets, and 
teachers in virtue of their possession of the Holy Spirit, 
and now passed over to the bishops. 

In forming an opinion upon this unquestionably 
most important and acute construction it is necessary 
to set aside all vague impressions, such 


Medit as that [τ is ‘attractive,’ or that ît is 
‘persona in ‘complicated,’ and to take one's stand 
Acts and UPON facts that have been ascertained 

1 Clem. with as much certainty as may be 


possible. With this end in view let us 
examine in the first instance the preliminary question as 
to whether the ‘ presbyters' in Acts and 1 Clem. realiy 
are all the senior members of the community and not 
rather an elected board. That this last is the case in 
1 Pet, we consider to have been established already 
($ 43 «); yet this 15 without bearing upon the question 
of what is meant by episcopi. In Acts and 1 Clem., on 
the other hand, the episcopi are mentioned in conjunction 
with the presbyters, 

Now, that chosen rulers are intended in Acts2017 
follows from the same considerations as those on which 
it follows (according to $ 43 a) from 1 Pet.51-5: in 
2. 28 the ‘flock’ {ποίμνιον} is mentioned as contra- 
distinguished from them, and they are to feed the church 
of the Lord {read κυρίου) which he has purchased with 
his own blood. Here unquestionabiy the whole church, 
not the junior members alone, is intended. In x Clem. 
we have (8 43 c) left the meaning of πρεσβ. in 13 and 216 
undetermined, and do not require to determine it till 
later {$ 476). Fora decision on the other passages we 
must start from the fact that according to 444 several 
episcopi had been deposed : ‘It will be no light sin for 
us, if we thrust out of the bishop's office those who have 
offered the gifts unblamabiy and holily' (ἁμαρτία οὐ 
μικρὰ ἡμῖν ἔσται, ἐὰν τοὺς ἀμέμπτως καὶ ὁσίως προσενεγ- 
κόντας τὰ δῶρα τῆς ἐπισκοπῆς ἀποβάλωμεν), where 
<bishop's office’ (τῆς ἐπισκοπῆς) depends on ‘ thrust out’ 
(ἀποβάλ,), not, as might at first sight appear, on ‘the 
gifts' (rà δῶρα). Immediately afterwards weread (445): 
blessed are the departed presbyters: they need not to 
fear lest any one should depose them. 

Hamnack (TZZ, 1889, p._419) renders: ‘blessed are the 
deceased senior members of the community,’ and urges in 
support that not only episcopi but also deacons are meant. 
Both together have been in fact mentioned in chap. 42. On the 
other hand, however, throughout the whole of chaps. 43 and 44 
the deacons are mentioned only incidentally with “the aforesaid 
persons’ (τοὺς προειρημένους) in d42; but in 441 exactly as în 
444 (see above) it is expressiy the ‘episcopate’ (ἐπισκοπή} that 
is alone being spoken of; the apostles foresaw that strife would 
arise regarding the episcopal office. Thus ‘presbyter' must be 
an official designation. In 542 we even find such an expression 
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85 this: "the appointed presbyters.' HMamack (Ze. 424) rendersi 
‘the old men who have been installed in the office’ (of episcopi, 
that is, not the presbyterate), In that case, however, the expres- 
sion ought to have run ‘the appointed episcopi' (οἱ καθεσταμένοι 
ἐπίσκοποι). 

If, however, the idea of office is made good for this 
place, we have no longer any right to refuse to admit 
ît in 476 and 571 {see the passages under BISHOP, 8 8). 
Neither is it by any means a ‘desperate assumption’ 
{so Harnack, doc. ci.) if'in the same epistle elsewhere, 13 
216, we still understand by the word πρεσβύτεροι not 
official persons, but scniors (see $ 473). In the case of 
33 it has been seen (8 43 c) that in one passage a work- 
ing together of both meanings is possible. 

(a) We have now reached a point at which it will be 
proper to formulate the proposition which has been 

continually offering itself in the pre- 
die presbyter coding section; the word presbyter, in 
identical with he later chapters of 1 Clem. and also 

EPISCOPUS- in 33 according fo one sense of its 
twofold meaning, denotes not merely some kind of 
office, but definitely that of the efiscopos. 

In 444/,, în particular, both words stand in close proximity 
as expressions for the same idea. When Hatch's hypothesis 
was still unknown, Harnack had observed in his azz 
apostol. ofera upon the “episcopi and diaconi’ (ἐπισκόπους καὶ 
διακόνους) οἵ 424 : that then, as in the time of the apostles, the 
offices were two: episcopi (=presbyters) and diaconi (‘luce 
clarius est, duos in clero ordines et apostolorum tempore et tum 
temporis {Cap. 44) fuisse, episcopos [= presbyieros) et diaconos'). 
This still holds good. 

The same remark, moreover, applies to Acts2017 
where Paul summons e presbyters (τοὺς rp.) of the 
church of Ephesus to Miletus and says to them (©. 28), 
“the Holy Ghost hath made you bishops.' We by no 
means take this as representing the view of Paul; but 
all the more must it be held to represent the view of the 
writer of Acts. So too with Tit.15-7 (‘that thou 
shouldest. . . appoint elders in every city. . . for the 
bishop must be, etc.) For the episile of Polycarp, in 
which bishopsarenot mentioned, Harnack himself (transl. 
of Hatch, 233, n. 12} makes it plain that, according to 
61111, the presbyters {who figure as official persons) 
exercise the functions which on his view pertain to 
bishops (cp Lightfoot, Christ. Ministry, 53 f, and, on 
the date of the epistle, JoHN, SON OF ZEBEDEF, ὃ 47). 

(5) It is true that, in Hermas, în the few places where 
presbyters are mentioned (see above, $ 44 «, 2}, the 
leadership of the church is the only thing predicated of 
them, whilst in the still fewer passages where bishops 
eccur no function is expressly assigned to them beyond 
that of seeing to the support of the poor; but as 
against the facts already adduced this cannot be 
brought into account as turning the scale {cp further, 
8 47a). So also with the argument that, apart from 
Polyc. 52-61, the conjunetion presbyters and diaconi 
is never found, but always episcopi and diaconi; for 
the most obvious verbal antithesis of presbyter-elder is 
«younger’ (νεώτερον) ($ 43), whilst  episcopus and 
diaconus have this in common that they describe the 
nature of the work of those respectively designated. 
Similarly too with the fact that along with apostles, 
prophets, or teachers, only bishops (and deacons), never 
presbyters, are enumerated; the instance in which 
this last is done being according to Harnack's own 
survey {TUii.211x1 £; cp 148, n. 778) a solitary one 
{Herm. Vis. ili. 51), —forin St, ix. 252 262272 the four 
cannot be regarded as members of a consecutive enumera- 
tion—and alongside of the solitary instance just men- 
tioned we have Eph. dit with its ‘ pastors’ (ποιμένες) in 
such an enumeration—in other words, with an idea which 
Harnack (transl. of Hatch, 230) finds to be precisely 
identical with that of presbyters when it occurs in 
Hermas (Sim. ix. 315). Nay, more: in the Pastoral 
Epistles Harnack himself finds this series: ‘apostle, 
prophet {1 Τίηι. 1 τ8 4 14}, evangelist (teacher), pres- 
byters functioning as episcopi (πρεσβύτεροι ἐπισκοποῦν- 
res), deacons’ {on the third member of this series cp 
8 546 below). 
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Lastly, as against the conclusion arrived at above nothing îs 
to be gained by the suggestion that the absence of the word 


‘ presbyter’ from the Didzckè is to be explained by the fact chat 
it denotes no office. The bishops are mentioned in the Didackè 
only once (151); on the supposition that the presbyters were 
identical with them it must be regarded as a mere accident that 
the one name, not the other, was chosen. Or rather, not even 
an accident, for the deacons are placed in juxtaposition with 
them, and to ‘deacon’ che word ‘presbyter’ is hot the most 
natural complement. Greater weight would be due to the con- 
sideration that for the Dideckè there is no more a governing 
body in che church than there is in the Epistles of Paul to the 
Corinthians ($ 9@). On this point, however, see $ 56. 

(c) In the meanwhile, we are in a position to say so 
much as this by way of answer to our question--that 
Harnack's expression presbyters functioning as episcopi’ 
(πρεσβύτεροι ἐπισκοποῦντες) not only does not occur in 
the sources, but also is in contradiction with them, and 
that it is precisely in the First Epistle of Clement, which 
Harnack ranks so high as our first document for the 
amalgamation of the administrative with the patriarchal 
organisation, that this theory—upon which his entire 
construction depends—is most decisively wrecked. In 
it not only are the presbyters already official persons ; 
the episcopi are also identical with them and are desig- 
nated as presbyters neither because they were of more 
advanced age ΠΟΙ because they formed a part of the 
elected presbyterial college. 

Or shall we say that linguistic usage is decisive against 
the identity of presbyters and episcopi ? 

A ‘Th di τι 

47. Meaning _, (4) The prooîs adduced by Hatch to 
and synonyms show that efiscopos in those times meant 

ri pappa a finance officer are very interesting and 

" weighty; but they are not wholly con- 
clusive. The word has also quite other senses. In the 
LXX, for example, it signifies a military officer (Nu. 8114 
2 K.111s), or it is applied to God (15. 6017 Wisd.16), 
as in fact it also is in 1 Clem, 593, or to Christ {1 Pet. 
225: 'shepherd and bishop'; cp BisHOP, $$ 4 and 6). 
But, indeed, even apart from such examples as these, 
we should be by no means precluded from thinking that 
the etymological meaning of the word (to oversee) must 
be taken into account. It is pointed to by such phrases 
as {Herm. Vis.ili. 51) ‘episcopì . .. who... dis- 
charged their overseership . . . purely' (ἐπίσκοποι... 
ol... ἐπισκοπήσαντες . .. ἁγνῶς) (which at the same 
tinie weakens the force of the remark of Harnack about 
Hermas referred to in $ 46 δ), or (Acts 120) ' overseership* 
(ἐπισκοπή). (More in Loofs, δὰ Αι, 1890, p. 628£.). 

(δ) The synonyms also lead to a like conclusion. 
According to Acts 2028 the bishops' duty is to shepherd 
{ποιμαίνειν} ; the bishops thus are synonymous with the 
‘ pastors' {ποιμένες) of Eph. 411, as also appears from 
1 Pet. 225. The pastors again, however, even Harnack 
{see above, $ 465) has perceived to be in Hermas 
synonymous with 'presbyters,'" and ‘shepherding” 
(ποιμαίνειν) is the distinctive task of presbyters accord- 
ing to 1 Pet.52. Further, where the shepherd goes 
before the fiock he is their ‘leader' (ἡγούμενος). 

That ‘leaders’ (ἡγούμενοι) in Heb, denotes the heads of the 
church is an interpretation very much recommended by 1317 
(‘they watch on behalfof your souls ') and 7. 24 and not set aside 
by 2.7; forin τι 7 it is not said that teaching is the primary task 
of the leaders (cp $ 30 @)—in fact, che meaning may even be such 
an ‘admonition’ (νουθετεῖν) as we find in 1 Thess. 5 r2 expressiy 
attributed to the church rulers. 

The phrase ‘chief men’ (dvdpes ἡγούμενοι) applied in Acts15 22 
as a title of honour to Judas Barsabbas and Silas is much too 
general to warrant us În taking it for a technical term which, 
were it to be so regarded, would rest upon the circumstance that; 
according to 15 32, they were prophets. Equally little reason is 
there for holding that in Hermas (Vis. ili. 97-10) the ‘leaders’ 
(προηγούμενοι) as teachers are distinguished from those who have 
precedence (τρωτοκαθεδρῖται) as presidents (see above, $ 444 2, 
note), for the exhortation immediately following—be not like 
sorcerers'—is given not to the first merely but to both. In Vis. 
ii. 26 ‘the leaders of the church’ (oi προηγούμενοι τῆς ἐκκλησίαφὰ 
fits the presidents very well. Asregards 1 Clem., Harnack(7ZZ, 
1880, p. 419, n. 2) has already withdrawn the view previously 
set forth by him (7/22, pp. 95 and r11) that ‘leaders’ {{προ- ] 
ἡγούμενοι» in the sense of ‘held in honour® (τετιμημένοι, Did. 
15 2) applies 027 to apostles, prophets, and teachers. It was all 
the more certainly a mistaken view inasmuch as ‘leaders’ (fyava.) 
in 1 Clem. ἴ5 six times used to denote high political fanctionaries 
(57822372, δ] 5 ὕδι δ] 1). It was necessary for Harnack to 
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hold it as long as în 13 316 the presbyters for whom honour îs 
demanded after the ‘leaders’ (ἡγούμενοι) θαϊ in different phrase. 
ology (see the structure of the passages in $ 43 c)—were taken to 
be officia! persons ( 464). If in accordance with his present 

Re the word ἴα these two passages as meaning elderly 
people, there is yet nothing to hinder us from taking—contrary 
to his view—the ‘leaders’ ([mpo-] ἡγούμενοι} in the sense of 
presidents of the church, as in all other passages. 

This ‘ruling’ (ἡγεῖσθαι), however, in turn, is nothing 
else than the ' presiding' (προΐστασθαι) of 1 Thess. 5 τα 
Rom. 128 1 Tim. 517 or the exercise of the gift of ‘govern- 
ment' {κυβέρνησις) in 1 Cor. 1228. Such a church ruler 
is very well described in Tit, 17 comprehensively as a 
“steward of God” (θεοῦ olxovéuos). Thus the synonyms 
also lead us to the conclusion already indicated, that the 
distinetion between the funetion of church government 
by presbyters and that of administration of finance and 
worship by episcopi must be given up.! 

Much value is attached by Hatch and Harnack in 
support of their theory to episcopi and deacons being 
apparently closely connected, not only 


48. Connection ;;n\puistically but also in respect of their 


detbreen | functions. "The factis admitted ; but 
bishops. it does not prove the theory. If there 


was only a single superintendency it of 
course carried with it the supervision also of the activity 
of the deacons, and was exercised in conjuncetion with 
them, 

So was it, admittedly, at a later date when the episcopus, as 
with Justin, was leader of the divine service and chief almoner in 
addition to his other duties ; so also can it have been, therefore, 
at an earlier date, and all the more so as the conditions were 
comparatively simple. Already in 1 Cor. 1228 only the gift of 
‘government’ (κυβέρνησις), and in Rom.1268 only ‘raling’ 
(προΐστασθαι), îs presented as what can be regarded as the primi 
tive form alike of the duty of the presbyters and of that of episcopi 
in the sense intended by Hatch and Harnack. For the very 
earliest times Hatch in point of fact supposes only one superiri- 
tendency. This is valid, however, for the whole development; 
if in the ‘helps' (ἀντιλήμψειφ) the later deacons are prefigured, 
the later episcopi are prefigured in this whole function of 
leadership and not in an activity limited to matters of cultus or 
of finance. The warning against greed in which Harnack sees 
a weighty support for his description of the sphere of duty of 
the episcopi is given in x Pet. 52 10 the presbyters. 

The state of the question is essentially simplified by 
what has just been observed. The problem—first created 

49. Rise of DY [15 hypothesis itself—-as to how it came 

6 isco ate, about that the episcopi who in the earliest 

PISCOPALO. times ranked after the presbyters came to 
rise above thera, falls to the ground with that hypothesis. 
Thus the question that alone remains is simply this: 
how was it that the episcopate reached to the high 
position it ultimately did gain? ‘This of its own accord 
divides into two: on the one hand, the question as to 
the origin of the supremacy of the episcopate—not, how- 
ever, the supremacy of the college of episcopi over the 
college of presbyters, for the two were identical, but the 
supremacy over the community in the surprisingly high 
degree actually attained—and, on the other hand, as to 
the origin of the monarchy of the episcopus in the in- 
dividual church. The explanations that can be given 
for the latter fact are only partially different from those 
that can be given for the former. 

If we follow Harnack's representations as to the 
various organisations, summarised above ($ 44 a), then 
we can in point of fact actually distinguish three : that 
of the persons who teach, the patriarchal organisation 
οὗ the senior members of the community, and that of the 
elective officialst—that is to say, of the superintendents 
(without distinction between presbyters and episcopi) 
and of the deacons. Now, it is certainly correct to say 
that ultimately the dignities belonging to the two first- 
named organisations accried by cumulation to the epi- 
scopi, even although the increment from the patriarchal 
element cannot, from the nature of things, have been very 
great ; and the change is enormous. Nevertheless, it is 
at the same time reasonable to demand that the explana- 


1 In the present discussion the ‘angels’ of the churches în 
Rev, 2/. are (in agreement with Lightfoot, Christ. Afinistry, 
29-31) left out of account. 
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tion shall endeavour to dispense, if possible, with any 
assumption of a break in the development, with any such 
supposition as that (with which Loning, for example, 
works in accounting for the monarchy of the bishop} of 
a change of constitution ; for we have no trace of any 
such abrupt change. ΑΒ a means towards this end, 
however, nothing can be said in favour of the suggestion 
of Loofs that the monarchy of the episcopus began 
already soon after 1 Clem., before the position of the 
episcopate as highest had established itself. Not only are 
the sources unaninious against this; the argument also 
that in the conduct of divine service the shifting presi- 
dency by various members of the governing college, and 
the alternation of these also in the free prayer and the 
preaching was not long tolerable, can claim little weight, 

If now, in our search for the immediate causes which 
led to the supremacy of the episcopi, we leave out of 

50. Money account all such fanciful notions 85 

Ν tters, that Christians believed representatives 
Prini % οἱ Christ to be necessary before his own 
À actual parusia, unquestionably (4) great 
service. eight is to be attached to the matter of 
financial control, A considerable portion of the com- 
munity was only too easily dependent on the officials who 
had control of the church's aims. (3) Only, this aspect 
of their funetions would hardiy in itself have led to the 
episcopi as conceived of by Hatch and Harnack becom- 
ing leaders of the service. The fact that expenses are 
incurred in connection with divine service was far from 
involving the necessity that the men whom we may liken 
to paymasters should offer the prayers and preside at 
the celebration of the eucharist. Much rather would 
this be naturally, and in the first instance, the function 
of such church members as are marked out for it by their 
Christian experience and worth. Such were, according to 
the view taken in the present article, the chosen presidents 
who at the same time managed the money matters of 
the community. The conduct of the service thus consti- 
tutes a second element which contributed to the raising 
of their dignity. Still, it was not in itself of extreme 
importance, for the teaching addresses delivered in the 
course of the service by any persons qualified for the 
task must doubtless have been looked upon as something 
still more important. 

It is also surprising that our sources practically nowhere have 
anything to say as to the person to whom it pertains to conduct 
the eucharistic service ; and the indication as to chis point in che 
Didackè (10 7) actually points to the inference that prophets had 
precedence over the regular leaders of the function, not only in 
delivering free addresses but also at the eucharist. At the same 
time the function of conducting che divine service has given the 
author of τ Clem. (40,5) occasion to put the presidents on a level 
with the OT high priests or priests, which the /idackè does 
from a quite different point of view (that, namely, of their being 
entitled ‘to the first-fruits) precisely with the prophets (133), 


From the end of the second century onwards this equation re. 
dounded greatly to the benefit of the bishops (cp $ 59 @). 


(6) For the sake of supplying the counterpart from the 
post-apostolic period to what has been shown in $ 8 
regarding the worship of the oldest Christian time, we 
briefiy mention here that Pliny (8 40 c)—more particularly 
for the Sunday (sfa/o die; cp Bam. 159, Did. 141)—made 
out two distincet gatherings : one in the morning (az/e 
lucem) for the purpose of responsive singing to Christ as 
a deîty (carmen Christo quasi Deo dicere secum invicem), 
and to exhort one another mutually to good deeds, the 
other for a repast (ad cafiendum cibum). ‘The latter 
had been abandoned after Pliny's publication of the 
emperor's probibition of ‘heterize' or religious confra- 
ternities. In fact, we find in Justin (4902 167) only one 
Sunday service, with lessons from the gospels or the 
prophets ($ 42 4), preaching by the president (προεστώς), 
common prayer, free eucharistic prayer by the president, 
Amen by the congregation, partaking of the eucharist, 
offering of voluntary alms to the president. When in 
2 Pet. 213, in spite of the retention of ‘feasting with" 
(συνευωχούμενοι) from Jude το, the word *love-feasts’ 
(dydra:s) gives place to ‘deceivings’ (ἀπάταις), this 
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may perhaps be regarded as indicating that the agape 
or love-feasts were no longer in use at the date of 2 Pet. 

(d) The application of the OT law concerning first- 
fruits to bishops led to another result: they were able 
to give up their civil callings and devote themselves 
holly to the duties of their ecclesiastical office. By this 
they, and the presbyters and deacons under them, became 
for the first time a definite order of a spiritual kind, As 
citation is made in 1 Tim. 518 of the OT saying about 
the ox that treads the corn, and of the aphorism of 
Jesus (Lk. 107) that the labourer is worthy of his hire, 
we cannot doubt that by ‘double honour' (διπλῆ τιμὴ) 
in 2. 17 for the ruling presbyters who labour in teaching, 
is meant double remuneration, although perhaps in the 
form of gifis in kind, since fixed salaries were, even at 
the end of the second century, still uncommon and not 
looked upon with favour. ΟΡ also 2 Tim. 246. 

Since, however, the most material step in the develop- 
ment of the supremacy and monarchy of the episcopi 
τος Was made în the period of gnosticism, 

51 Teaching the part taken by the episcopi in the 

I awork of teaching ($ 39 δ) was in all 
probability one of the most important of the causes of 
their advancement. It was not so much that the bishops 
themselves regularly preached, as that they looked after 
the orthodoxy of those who did preach. 

At the same time, it would doubtless be too ideal a way of 
looking ar matters were we to suppose that the communities 
accorded an increased reverence to their bishops on the ground 
that as teachers they came forward clothed with a divine authority 
in virtue of their endowment with the Holy Spirit, and no longer 
merely with the human authority that had been bestowed on 
them by the fact of their election. In a constitutional matter of 
such far-reaching import we may conjecture that the issue was 
really determined by common-sense practical considerations. 
As over against gnosticism, if the church was not to fall τὸ 
pieces, very fixed and definite norms were needed, and he who 
applied them firmiy and unhesitatingly was the man for the 
time. We may be sure that opposition was not absent; but 
what gained the vietory here also, as so often, was clearness and 
decision af aim. ‘’l’he suppression of personal freedom and of 
the democratic power of the community was not flinched from; 
a majority could always be found which saw în these things the 
lesser evil. This holds good, not only with respect to the whole 
field of doctrine, hut also with respect to all spheres within which 
energetic episcopì gradually extended their powers. 


‘Thus it was not the transference of the teaching 
authority to the episcopi that, în itself considered, was 
decisive for the supremacy ; it was their whole governing 
activity; and this whole activity, not their doctrinal 
authority alone, was aided by the idea of apostolic 
succession (8 37), which naturaily, where it existed, had 
great influence. 

The greater the dangers arising from gnosticism and 
from persecution, the more indispensable was unity of 

τα Authority. This would serve to explain 
52. Special not only the steps we have already 
monarchy of enumerated, but also the final step, the 
bishops. transition from a college of presidents 
- ato a monarchical bishop, although, apart 
from the actual evidence of the transition in question, 
one would bardìy have ventured to declare it inevitable. 
In any case little value is to be altached to any one of 
the analogies which have bven adduced. There are no 
close analogies in the Graeco-Roman religious institu- 
tions or the Graco- Roman municipal government; 
nor is it very much to the point to remark that a 
monarchical position arises with some sort of necessity 
out of presidency over a college. There must always 
be extraordinary conditions if {his is to happen. Such 
extraordinary conditions were, in fact, to be found in 
the necessity of the time. We may be sure, moreover, 
of this—that the great majority of the bishops of that 
period who rose ‘above the college to which they 
belonged, or ought to have belonged, were conspicuousiy 
fitted for their work, otherwise the encroachments which 
were inevitable before the monarchical position could 
be secured would not have been acquiesced in. 
It may also be allowable to suggest that corruption among 


the presbyters and deacons, such as, eg, Hermas rebukes and 
x Ῥεῖ, ὃ has in view, may have elicited within the community 
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itself the wish for a strong hand to control such persons, 
Whether, on the other hand, we ought to give much prominence 
to the leading of the Spirit which, according to Loofs, may have 
given rise to such wishes, or to the example of James the brother 
of Jesus, or even, as Loning thinks, to that of Symeon the son 
gf Croras(7.2.,84£), his successor, as having been monarchical 
‘bistops’ of the primitive church, is doubtful. The final issue 
here also wili have been the result of very simple and practical 
considerations, In any case we shall have to concede that, after 
all our efforts to ascertain it, the exact course of the process by 
which the monarchy of the Christian bishop arose remains 
obscure, 
On the contrary, the goal which was attained at the 
close of our period is quite clear. 


(a) As regards the conduct of wor- 


a. ship, we have already seen (8 50) 
peoPai Ide: how, according 10 Justin, all functions 


except those of the deacons and that 
of the reading aloud were united in the person of the 
‘president’ (rpoeords). The title chosen, however, 
for which we may be sure that the community of Rome, 
to which Justin belonged, used e$iscogos, reminds us 
that Justin is writing for pagans and chooses his 
language with pagans in view (see BisHoP, 8 14) On 
this account we must reckon with the possibility that he 
has also somewhat simplified for his readers his account 
of the Christian institutions. 

(3) In the Ignatian epistles, on the other hand, the ideal 
of the episcopate is delineated with perfect clearness. 


The community at Ephesus is one with its bishop just as the 
church is one with Christ (£4.51). The bishop ought to be 
regarded as the Lord himself is regarded (£4. 61), and obedi- 
ence given to him as to Christ (77a/.93) The bishop is 
God's representative, and the presbyters represent the synedrium 
of the apostles (Magn. 61, Tradi, 22 ἦν The deacons are 
to be Ronoured like Jesus, like the bishop (i4), like the 
commandment of God (Sy», 81), As Jesus followed the 
Father, so ought all to follow the Bishop (idid.); as Jesus did 
nothing without the Father, so ought the Christian to do nothing 
without the bishop and the presbyters (Magn. Τα, 7ra/l. 22): 
especially, and before all, nothing that has relation to the 
church (Szy7%. 81), Where the bishop appears, there ought 
the laity (τὸ πλῆθος} to be; just as where Christ is, there the 
catholic church is($ 2). Without the bishop and the presbyters 
nothing deserves the name of ‘church' (72/31). A celebra- 
tion με the eucharist is in order only when it is conducted by the 
p or by some one to whom the duty has been committed by 
him o without the bishops authority neither may baptism De 
administered nor a love-teast held ; he who does aught without 
the cognisance of the bishop is serving the devil (Smyrm. 82 
91). A marriage is to he gone about with the bishop's concur- 
rence. If an ascetic becomes more famous by his abstinence 
than the bishop he has incurred perdition (ed Po/yc. 52) A 
layman is not entitled even to have a private opinion (ad Magr. 
71). In short, the hierarchy is ἐπ optima forma. 

(εὐ What we do not find in Ignatius is the idea of the 
apostolic succession, of consecration, and of the equation 
of bishops with the priests of the OT. In everything 
else, however, he shows himself to be the thinker who has 
travelled farthest on the path which we are now survey- 
ing—not only in respect of predominant point of view, 
but also in all the other individual points detailed in 
preceding paragraphs. Nevertheless, his epistles are 
often regarded as genuine and assigned to the beginning 
of the second century. As regards the matter of church- 
constitution, the question of genuineness is not so im- 
portant as that of date. It is not, after all, incompre- 
hensible if any one should think the genuineness of the 
epistles defensible as long as he leaves it open to bring 
the date down as late as to 150 A.D. 

It must, however, be pointed cut that the manner also în 
which Ignatius writes τὸ his readers is such as to raise the 
gravest difficulties in the mind of a critic who looks for what is 
natural and in the circumstances probable. The judgment as 
to this will vary, it is true, according to the subjectivity of each 
individual. Nevertheless, we are constrained to believe that ît 
is unmistakable in at least the Epistle to Polycarp that Ignatius 
could not have sent to his honoured colleague, whom in 81 he 
speaks of as possessing the mind of God, exhortations so ele- 
mentary, and even sometimes containing such an element of 
censure, as the following ‘ vindicate thine office in all diligence 
of flesh and of spirit’ (1 2); ‘despise not slaves' (43); ‘be thou 
wise as the serpent in all things, and harmless always as she 
dove' (22); ‘ask for larger wisdom than thou hast' (1 3); © 
thou more diligent than thou art’ (3 2), etc, They are still inore 
inappropriate than those of the Pastoral Epistles ($ 540) How 
little the author in reality bears in mind that he is claiming to 
be writing to Polycarp is shown also in the fact that, without 
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any attempt ata transition, from chap. 6 forwards he addresses 
the church of Polycarp : “give ye heed to the bishop,' etc. 

(4) On the other hand, the assignment of the Ignatian 
epistles to the first decennia of the second century is 
attended by insurmountable difficulties, 

Ignatius does not seek, like τ Tim. (see $ 54), to introduce 
motarchical episcopacy as something new; he takes it for 
granted as a matter of course. What he is contending for is 
merely unconditional subjection to the bishops.  Whoever 
assigns the earlier date to the epistles îs compelled, therefore, to 
assume that, in Antioch (and all Syria), the home of Ignatius, 
and in the communities οἵ Asia Minor to which he writes, mon- 
archical episcopacy had arisen as early as about the year 100 A.D., 
whilst throughout the whole of the rest of the church ît was 
unknown, and especially at Rome, the central point, was still 
unknown to Hermas in rgo, It can readily be allowed that the 
development of the constitution of the church may in many 
Rrovinees have taken a different course from that which it fol- 

wed în others; but a difference so immense as that just în- 
dicated is attended with the gravest difficulties. ΑἸ the more 
ought it to be considered that we have no other witness for the 
early existence of monarchical episcopacy than precisely the 
Ignatian epistles themselves. 

The circumstance that no bishop of Rome is mentioned in the 
Ignatian Epistle to the Romans is often regarded as a proof of the 
genuineness of all seven epistles, inasmuch as this representation 
is in accordance with the actual Resition of affairs in Rome 
before Justin's time (see above, e). What it actually does prove 
îs one or other of these two things :—{1) Either that the author, 
out of deference to the Roman community (81: ‘Ve were the 
instructors of others, and my desire is that those lessons shall 
hold good which as teachers ye enjoin ’), deemed it unfitting to 
give to them in the same manner as he ‘had given to the other 
churches his theories and exhortations regarding the episcopate 
{so Sohm, 168-170, on the assumption of the genuineness of the 
Ignatian epistles ; but on the hypothesis of their spuriousness 
the argument remains equaliy applicable) Or, (2) the Epistle 
to the Romans is not by the same hand as the other six epistles 
(so Valter, Die ignat. Briefe, 1892, who, however, combines this 
idea with an untenable hypothesis), 

(e) If, however, it be suggested that in the provinces 
indicated the early realisation of the idea had to en- 
counter practical hindrances such as, let us say, the 
democratic habitude of the communities or the want of 
outstanding episcopal personalities, the observation does 
not apply at any rate to a pure idea, such as that of 
the catholic church, which finds expression in ed Swmyra. 
82. As an idea it figures în Col, and Eph. and the 
Pastoral Epistles as a matter of great importance ; had 
the word (καθολική) been pronounced, it must have 
spread like wildfire and met with acceptance everywhere, 
Instead of this, what do we find? Complete silence 
down to the decennium from 170-180 (see above, $ 25 d). 

In the Martyrdom of Polyca o Guperseripiion and81162192) 
Harnack (£2905. 18858, p. 410/. c.d. Dogmengesch. 10336, 
n., ET 275, n.) disputes the genuineness of the word ‘catholic* 
(καθολική): plainly what he has in his mind is that this writing 
could not have come into being immediately after the death of 
Polycarp in 155 or 156 A.D. if it contained this word ; yet we are 
to he told that it had already been spoken about 110-117 by 
Ignatius. Harnack seeks to gain acceptance for this by drawing 
the distinction that în Maré. Polre. ἡ καθολικὴ ἐκκλησία means 

‘the orthodox church’ (a sense which ‘ first came into use a long 
while after the middle of the first century Ἶ, whilst on the other 
hand it means în Ignatius ‘ the universal church, in contrast t0 
the particular congregations,’ which last sense was, he maintains, 
undoubtedly known even in the apostolic age (cp also Sohm 
196-198). Harnack himself shows how little tenable is this d 
tinction, as well as the conjecture of so early a date for the ex- 
pression ‘the cathotic church,' and draws the right inference from 
the facts mentioned, when in ΑΖ II.(=C4r0r0/.)1.391 he prints 
the word καθολική in Ignatius also with a mark of interrogation, 
although unfortunately without giving a word of explanation of 
the reason for his doubt. This is a very questionable way of 
getting over difficulties, to be resorted to only in cases when all 
other indications are e against the possibility of the occurrence of 
such a word in the circle of ideas of the writer who is in questino, 

(5) Here, however, this is not the case. Harnack 
himself acknowledges two matters which present equally 
great difficulties against the earlier dating of the epistles; 
viz., the theological terminology which breathes the 
spirit of the close of the second century, and the un- 
acquaintance with the epistles shown by all the ecclesi- 
astical writers previous to Irenzus, {The Epistle of 
Polycarp cannot be regarded as an external testimony 
to their early date; see JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, $ 47.) 

(5) The most important of Harnack's proofs for the 
higher antiquity of the Ignatian epistles is, to begin 
with, the absence of the idea of the apostolic succession. 
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This idea, however, is no more than prepared for in 
the Pastoral Epistles (8 37 c-e), and according to Harnack 
himself (Le4y8. d. Dogmengesch. 1 330f., ET 269/77 )there 
are even as late as ‘in Irenaus and Tertullian only the 
first hints of the new conception.”” It is therefore hardly 
to be wondered at that Ignatius always places not the 
bishops but the presbyters on a level with the apostles. 
And how would it be if in drawing his parallel, in con- 
sequence of this, between the bishop and Christ, he was 
conscious of saying something advanced, just as in the 
Fourth Gospel the theory of the virgin birth of Jesus is 
ignored because the writer is conscious that he can call 
him the Logos (cp Mary, 88 το, 16)? 

(4) The observation of Harnack that the Ignatian 
epistles betray no knowledge of the great gnostic systems, 
whilst yet they frequently are found controverting gnosti- 
cism and especially docetism, also deserves attention. 


Here, however, it has to be remarked în the first place with 
regard to the reading referring to Valentinus (ad Mage. 8 8), 
* eternal logos not proceeding from silence’ (λόγος ἀΐδιος οὐκ ἀπὸ 
σιγῆς προελθών), that it cannot be finally disposed of by pass- 
ing a judgment upon the general superiority of the MSS and 
versions which omit the two words ‘eternal,’ ‘not’ (ἀίδιος οὐκ), 
and thus depriving the passage of all its colour ; what has to be 
done is to explain how the longer could have arisen out of the 
shorter reading ; and this will be found 2 difficult task, as the 
copyists, of course, had no inkiing of the Valentinian ideas. | As 
for the Shorter reading itself, it is, indeed, possible at a pinch 
to say what its meaning would be if the author had written it; 
but it will be difficult to suggest any satisfactory occasion αὐ 
explaining why he should have wished to express any such 
thought at all. 


If we leave this passage, however, out of account, 
may it not be that the author, like the majority of the 
NT writers (see above, $ 31), regarded it as beneath 
his dignity to go with any detail at all into the views of 
his opponents ? In the case of a writer who (to take a 
single instance) speaks of those whom he is controveri- 
ing as mad dogs who bite secretly {ad £p%. 71), there 
would be nothing surprising in such a thing. 

(i) When, moreover, Ignatius enjoins obedience, not 
only as towards the bishops, but also as towards the 
preshyters and deacons, this is not a proof of defective 
zeal for the episcopal dignity, as soon as it is presupposed 
that, before all, the presbyters and deacons obey the 
bishop. But this must suffice ; the Ignatian ques- 
tion cannot be pursued further here. What has already 
been said may perhaps, however, serve in some measure 
at least to justify the judgment of critical theology that 
the epistles came into being about 170-180 A.D., and 
therefore are not genuine. 

{a) 1f we fix our eye upon what we find in Ignatius 
as representing the final phase in the development, we 
54. Prepara- sali be able τὸ understand better one Va 
tory stage in te intermediate stages on the same road, 

Pastoral leading towards the same terminus. In 

Epistles. what has hitherto been said we have made 

PI + use of the Pastoral Epistles as a source 
for our knowledge of actual conditions only with caution, 
since they are open to the suspicion that they do not 
reflect a clear image of any one definite time, However 
that may be, the purpose of the author, or of the authors, 
which was to bring about a condition of things such as 
we see actually existing in the Ignatian epistles, claims 
our attention. In the course of our examination it will 
incidentally appear how utterly impossible it becomes, 
in view of the course which the development of the 
ecclesiastical constitution took, to attribute these epistles 
to Paul; on the question of their authorship, see 
TiMoTHY [EPISTLE]; ‘TITUS [EPISTLE]. 

(δ) In 2 Tim. we already meet with the idea of the 
apostolic succession ($ 37 c-e), although church offices 
are not as yet expressly treated. Needless to say, the 
exhortations—which, in the highly elementary form in 
which we find them for example in 113 222 314 Δ, were 
certainly quite unnecessary for Timothy, Paul's intimate 
associate and fellow-worker for many years—have no 
other object than to exhibit the qualifications which 
must be looked for in one who is to occupy a position 
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of leadership in the church. In Tit. and 1 Tim. they 
are of the same character ; here, however, we find added 
a formal catalogue of the attributes that are necessary in 
a bishop (Tit. 16-91 Tim. 82-7); in 1 Tim. 38-r2 those re- 
quired in deacons and deaconesses are also enumerated. 
As Titus is to appoint presbyters in every city of Crete 
(15), and as, according τὸ 17, ‘episcopus’ is only another 
word for ‘presbyter,' we may not say that the singular 
(σὸν ἐπίσκοπον) implies the precept or the presupposition 
that each community is to have only one bishop. 

In Tim. the case scems to be different in so far as the 
singular ‘the episcopos’ (τὸν ἐπίσκοπον) in 32 has the plural 
‘diaconi’ (διακόνους} as its parallel in τ. 8. Nevertheless, to 
infer monarchical episcopacy from this would be insecure ;” for 
the singular in 82 can quite well, exactly as in Tit. 17, where it 
is simply a carrying on of the plural ‘ presbyters' (πρεσβυτέρον:ε), 
be due io che circumstance that on each occasion in the preced- 
ing verse ‘any [man]' (ris) îs used: (Tit. 16) ‘if any manis 
blameless,' etc. ; (1 Tim.31) ‘if a man seeketh the office of a 
bishop, etc. Indeed, as the presbyters are wanting in ch. 8 and 
yet are found în 4 14 5 17 19, we are compelled, if we suppose the 
author of the epistle τὸ be the same throughout, to conclude that 
here also they are identical with the bishops. 

{c) In other passages, however, 1 Tim. goes farther, 
and that too in the injunetions laid upon Timothy him- 
self. In 519 a precept is given with reference to judicial 
proceedings against a presbyter—not against a senior 
member of the community, which is the meaning of the 
word in v. 1 (8.43 2), —for immediately before (Ὁ. 17) it is 
found in its official sense. 

It is, therefore, a great mistake to suppose that the position 
assigned to Timothy is merely that of an evangelist or teacher, 
inferior, not only to that of apostles, but also to that of prophets, 
and superior to that of presbyters (= episcopi) only in virtue of 
the precedence due to Timothy Mm his capacity of teacher (so 
Harnack, 7/22, p. 112} cp above, $ 464). Not only is it 
illegitimate to take a single expression of 2 Tim, as conclusive 
for the Pastoral Epistles altogether : ir has further to be remem- 
bered that 2 Tim. 4 5 says no more than that l'imothy ought to 
do the τοσγ of an evangelist. His own proper position may 
easily, therefore, be something different, and similarly the 
repeated exhortations addressed to him with respect to his 
teaching by no means imply that he is only a teacher; similar 
exbortalions are addressed in the same epistle to the bishop 
(8.392). 

Equally mistaken, however, is the other extreme, 
which goes so fer as to hold that it is the metropolitan 
dignity that is described and founded in the delineation 
here given of Timothy and ’l'itus. ΑΒ in $ 202, so here 
again, it has to be said that the roof cannot be laid in 
its place until the walls have been built. 

(d) It is of great importance to remember that the 
authors of the Pastoral Epistles found themselves in a 
very difficult position ‘They desired to set forth the 
church ideals of their own time in the form of epistles 
of Paul, and therefore made it their concern to represent 
Paul as having instituted that apostolic succession which 
they were setting forth as a matter of theory for the 
episcopal dignity. We have to judge of this undertaking 
of theirs on the same principles as have been laid down 
in 8354. ‘The most prominent of Paul's fellow-workers 
seemed the most suitable persons to select for addresses ; 
perhaps the selection of the particular names may in part 
have been occisioned by the existence of a few genuine 
scraps from the hand of Paul which various critics believe 
they can detect in 2 Tim. 49-18 19-22@ (115-18) Tit.312£ 
The ideal of the author of x Tim., however, in par- 
ticular, was none other than that which lay so close at 
hand at the time in whichhe lived, —namely, monarchical 
episcopacy. It is in this sense that he draws his picture 
of Timothy—without, however, being able to prevent 
the intrusion of inappropriate features into the picture 
since, in point of fact, Timothy was not the stationary 
bishop of one community but ‘an itinerant missionary. 
It is easy, however, to see that the exbortations ad- 
dressed to him are much more appropriate to the case 
of a local bishop. 

The authority of an apostle, or of a disciple of an 
apostle, over the entire number of the communities 

founded by him was, wherever it existed. 

4 four o È , 

56. In 3 J1.? _, hindrance to the development of a local 
episcopate ; and Harnack regards 3 Jn. as a vain attempt 
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by John the Presbyter (see JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, 
$$ 3-7) to uphold the territorial authority which, accord- 
ing to Rev.2 £., he possessed in Asia Minor, 

The journeys of the emissaries of the Presbyter, who carried 
messages from him and brought back to him their reports (». 3), 
were ever found to be more and more inconvenient, according 
to Harnack, and ultimatety led Diotrephes, the first local bishop 
whose name we know, to refuse any longer to receive these 
messengers, and to excommunicate those members of the com- 
munity who showed themselves friendly to them. The Presbyter, 
who in 2 Jn. 10 himself warns against peripatetic teachers, was 
not in the end triumphant. Monarchica! local episcopacy forced 
its way, and the Presbyter retained the respect in which he had 
been held only in virtue of his writings, which according to 
Harnack were the Apocalypse, the Fourth Gospel, and the three 
epistles. [ἢ Harnack's view this consideration supplies us with 
a final but hitherto unnoticed means of accounting for the 
development of monarchica! episcopacy. 

The theory is by no means lacking in inherent prob- 
ability, and may therefore be accepted as a welcome 
addition to our conjectures on the subject, even though 
it should not prove to be supported by 3 Jn. It pre- 
supposes that the epistle in question really did proceed 
from the church-leader of Asia Minor towards the end of 
the first century. In this, however, there is little prob- 
ability {see JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, $ 65). Apart from 
thîs, the reasons of Diotrephes for the conduct referred 
to may have been other than those which Harnack, 
©n purely conjectural grounds, has supposed: in fact, 
Diotrephes need not have been a bishop at all; unless 
the expression, ‘who loveth to have the pre-eminence 
among them (ὁ φιλοπρωτεύων αὐτῶν), in 2. 9, be a very 
unjust one, we must rather hold him to have bcen a 
member of the community or of the ruling body whe knew 
how to win for himself an influence extensive enough to 
enable him to carry out his terrorising measures. 

The Didackè also demands a word. It has shed 
much new light on our present subject, yet the use we 
make of it ought not to be such as 


56. Right î 
$ results in a dozleversement of all our 
underztan αν previous knowledge. 


This is what would he the inevitable result 
if we were to draw from it the inference that the Christian 
communities at the date of its composition were still as much 
without regular heads as was the community of Corinth about 
58 a.D. (see above, $ 94), and that bishops and deacons were 
still non-existent and requiring to be introduced. ‘fo escape 
this consequence, it has either been proposed to carry the date 
of the Didachè back to the middle of the first century, or ît has 
been suggested that it describes in the second century either a 
stage of the development that has been already passed, or else 
the actual conditions prevailing in some Lelated province. Of 
these three possibilities the last-named would be the preferable. 
Better still, however, will it be, as in the case of the 
Pastoral Epistles ($ 54 4), to bear în mind the pre- 
suppositions under which the author is writing. His 
intention is to give a ‘ doctrine for the Gentiles” who are 
being converted to Christianity. To these the whole 
constitution of the Church is of course new, and what 
has long prevailed in consolidated communities must 
be imparted as a novelty. Hence the exhortation to 
choose to themselves bishops and deacons. Αἱ the 
same time, however, the continuation in 151, ‘for they 
also perform such and such a service,” or in 152, ' for 
they are your honourable men,' shows that he has before 
his eyes conditions that have long existed; were it 
otherwise, he would have said: ‘and it will be theirs 
to,’ εἴς. So long, however, as he cannot presuppose 
the presence of bishops among his readers, he is also 
precluded from directing his exhortations to these, but 
must address them to the members of the community 
at large, and thus necessarily produce the appearance 
of knowing nothing of any constitution already existing. 
We close with Phil 1 τ, the passage which Hatch 
makes almost the starting- point of his investigation. 
We have kept it to the end because the words ‘with 
episcopi and diaconi’ (σὺν ἐπισκόποις καὶ διακόνοις) 
are very questionable. In connection with the address 
᾿ ‘to all the saints in Christ Jesus who are 
57. Phil l= at Philippi' {πᾶσιν τοῖς ἁγίοις ἐν Χριστῷ 
Ἰησοῦ τοῖς οὖσιν ἐν Dimas) they are not merely 
superfiuous but even confusing. 
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As a counsel of dospair they have sometimes been taken as 
part of the subject (‘Paul and Timothy together with bishops 
and deacons'); ‘syn-episcopi' (συνεπισκόποιφ) has even heen 
taken as a single word—which is certainly very meaningless,— 
or it has been regarded as the marginal gloss of an ancient 
reader who, desiderating a salutation somewhat in the manner 
of Heb. 18 24 addressed in the first instance to the officials, made 
good the need as best he could. This last explanation is cer- 
tainly the preferable one, if the words are found incompatible 
with a Pauline authorship of the epistle ; to declare the whole 
epistle to be ungenuine because of them îs a course not to be 
recommended, l as the epistle as a whole becomes much less com- 
prebensible on this assumption than on that of the genuineness 
(o also ît is advisable to omit ἀλλά of 27, all of 26 except ὃς 
{Have this mind in you which was also in Christ Jesus who 
emptied himself], and the last five words of 2 τὸ [of things in 
heaven and things on earth and things under the earth] or the 
whole of 3 ro, rather than to reject the whole epistle), 

Yet it will not be found possible categorically to 
maintain that the two expressions in lx cannot by any 
means have come from Paul; they are foreshadowed 
by the “governments’ (κυβερνήσεις) and ‘helps’ (ἄντε- 
Myyes) οἵ 1 Cor. 1228 (8 48); and in the last resort 
it is even conceivable that Paul, dictating his epistle, 
introduced the episcopi and diaconi without having at 
the outset intended to mention them—and did so not 
very felicitously indeed, but in the only way that the 
form of the sentence permitted, —the consideration which 
led him to do so being in all probability the fact that 
these persons had specially exerted themselves in con- 
nection with the gift sent him by the Philippians (225 
410-20). Only, we must not infer from this that the 
episcopi were mere administrators of finance {and 
wership); they had to do with the matter in their 
capacity of church leaders also. 

In conclusion we briefly notice certain characteristie 

views which appear to assign too early 
58. Too early ,n origin τὸ monarchical episcopacy. 


niftes fer | (a) ‘The dogma of an unbroken 
opissopaeri Apostolic succession need not any longer 


detain us after what has been urged in 
the course of the present article. 

(4) Richard Rothe {Axfizge der christi. Kirche, 
1837) thought he could show that shortly after 70 A.D. 
a council of apostles and teachers drew up a constitution 
of which the centre was episcopacy, and that the new 
constitution was immediately and generally adopted. 


To Lightfoot's refutation (CAr. Mix. 32-40) we need only add 
that Pfaffs Fragments of Irenzus have now been shown by 
Harnack (7203, 1900) τὸ be forgeries by Pfaff. 


(e) According to Lightfoot himself, ‘James, the 
Lord's brother . .. can claim to be regarded as a 
bishop in the later and more special sense of the term,’ 
even although also he ‘ was still considered as a member 
of the presbytery' (25). ‘After the fall of the city, 
St. John... would not unnaturally encourage an 
approach in the Gentile churches (of Asia Minor) to 
the same organisation’ (40). ‘Before the middle of 
the second century each church or organised Christian 
community had its three orders of ministers, its bishop, 
its presbyters, and its deacons' (9). 


The foundation on which Lightfoot's views ultimately rest is the 

ostulate of the credibility of Acts and of the genvineness of the 
Postoral Episties and Epistles of Ignatius, ἃ postulate which 
need not be discussed affesh here. Α word, however, must be 
devoted to a proof, not yet adverted to, which Lightfoot finds for 
his last-mentioned thesis in the fact that bishops are already 
known to us by name before the middle of the second century 
(42-72). The force of this proof is completely destroyed by Light- 
foot's own admission (56) that Dionysius of Corinth, about 170 
4.D., according to whom (Eus. YZ iv. 28 3) his namesake the 
‘Areopagite, ‘having been brought to the faith by the apostle Paul, 
according to the account in the Acts [17 34], was the first to be 
entrusted with the bishopric of the diocese of the Athenians,” 
had ‘not unnaturally confounded the earlier and later usage of 
the word bishop.' The same admission is made by Lightfoot 
(63) with regard to the ‘bishops’ of Rome, two of whom are 
even reckonied as predecessors of Clement, although the Epistle 
of Clement shows that ‘he was rather the chief of the presbyters 
than the chief over the presbyters.’2 There is, however, no 


1 [Cp, however, Piuirptans.] ᾿ . 
2 So far as the words of Hegesippus (ag, Eus. AZ iv. 22.3) in 
particular are concerned : γενόμενος δὲ ἐν ' Ῥώμῃ διαδοχὴν ἐπότη- 
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reason discernible why this confusion should not be regarded as 
possible in every case where we read of a bishop as living at a 
period for which monarchical episcopacy has not been shown by 
independent and incontestible evidence to have existed. In 
fact, in one instance even Lightfoot himself has fallen into the 
like confusion. Hesays (p. 49): ‘ Polycarp evidently writes as 
a bishop, for he distinguishes himself from his presbyters. The 
opening words of the letter of Polycarp here cited, how- 
ever, [Πολύκαρπος καὶ οἱ σὺν αὐτῷ πρεσβύτεροι, are just as 
appropriate for a chief of the presbyters as for a chief over 
the presbyters. 

(d) As against the view of Sohm, that monarchical 
episcopacy arose in Rome about 100-110 A,D, as a result 
of the First Epistle of Clement, cp 88 444, 45, 460. 
(See also RoME {CHURCH],.} 

However great the distance travelled within our 

period from the primitive conditions 

dp atea ct of the earliest Christianity, many 

After SRO A. steps in the development of the 

τς catholic system still remained to be 
accomplished in the period which succeeded, 

(a) It was not till the end of the second century that 
the idea of ‘priest’ began to be connected with any 
officers of the Christian church. 


If this appears to have happened as early as in 1 Clem. 40 £ 
(ee above, ὃ 504).the object is simply to show by the example 
of the OT (ας being of divine appointment) that in the church 
also each individual has his determinate place and must not 
encroach upon the functions of his neighbour ; it is not intended 
to be held that the bishop actually possesses the same functions 
as the high priest, the presbyter those of the priest, and so forth. 
So also in Didackè 133 the prophets are co-ordinated with the 
high priests only in respect of that which they receive in the 
way of doles, not in respect of that which they do. Moreover, 
neither bishop nor prophet can take the place of the high priest 
if as we read in Heb. (217 31 414. etc.)and also in Ignatius 
(ad Philag.91), it is Christ who holds that position and also 
in actual fact exercises the functions of the bigh priest. 


The idea of the universal priesthood of believers 
is still the prevailing one throughout the period we have 
been considering. lt is infringed, however, by the theory 
of Ignatius that no ecclesiastical action can be taken in 
hand apart from the bishop (see above, $ 53 δ). The 
designation ‘clergy' (elerus), too, for the officials of the 
church makes its appearance for the first time with the 
endof the second century ; but in substance the thing can 
already be found at a fairly advanced stage in Ignatius {cp 
Lightfoot, Ck. Min. 97-132). (ὁ) Within our 
period the bishop was chosen by his church. Oniy in 
cases where the community numbered fewer than twelve 
men qualified to give a vote was it enjoined, according 
to an ordinance placed by Harnack between the years 140 
and 180 Α.1, (ZU IL 57-10), to invite the ‘ established” 
neighbouring churches each to send three men for the 
proving of the bishop to be elected. In the third 
century this developed itself into an arrangement that at 
every election of a bishop at least three other bishops 
should co-operate with the members of the church 
electing and should have the decisive voice. During the 
same period the Roman bishops successfully carried 
into effect the view that a bishop could not be deposed 
from his office even for mortal sin. {c) Joint meetings 
of the leaders of the various churches for purposes of 
consultation were held, we may be sure, from a very 
early date ; but we hear nothing of authoritative synods 
being held within the period we have been considering. 
The way was prepared for them, however, by the 
theory that the gift of the Holy Spirit is concentrated 
in the bishops; in fact the language of the apostolic 
decree at the Council of Jerusalem (Acts1528: ‘it 
seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us‘} bad onìy 
to be imitated. (4) Within the period under con- 
sideration few traces are τὸ be found of a bishop's being 


σάμην μέχρις ᾿Ανικήτου, which are generally interpreted as 
meaning that he drew up a list of the Roman bishops to his own 
time, Zahn (Forsc4wnger, 6.243-246) thinks they mean neither 
this nor anything else that can be clearly made out, and that 
Rufinus either read or conjectured the correct reading—say, 
διατριβήν for ScaSoxrjv—when he thus rendered the words ‘cuni 
autem venissem Romam, permansi inibi donec Aniceto Soter et 
Soteri successit Eleutherns.' 
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set over the other bishops of his province or over several 
communities each of which was under the guidance of 
presbyters merely. Apart from Egypt, where there 
actually were many communities of the kind just men- 
tioned, it holds true as a general rule that each com- 
munity has its own bishop or {in the earlier time) its 
college of bishops, and that all bishops stand on an 
equality. Even Harnack who (SBAW, 1901, 1191- 
1212) finds the beginnings of a metropolitan dignity 
as early as in the time of Ignatius, about 115 {in ad 
Rom.22 Ignatius is called bishop of Syria instead of 
bishop of Antioch), is nevertheless wholly disinelined to 
regard it as a direct continuation of the primitive con- 
ditions described in $ 55. But the struggle for power, 
naturally inherent in the episcopacy, must also have led 
to the subordination of the less important episcopal sees 
and especially of the village-bishops (chorepiscopi). 

(e) In the First Epistle of Clement it is still the 
Roman church as a whole which makes the claim 
to exercise  supervision over the Corinthian (see 
Rome, CHURCH ΟΕ). From the close of the second 
century onwards the Roman bishops as such laid claim 
with ever growing pretensions to this right of supervision 
‘over the entire church, and in fact in the theory which 
regards Peter and Paul as apostles of Rome ($ 36) and 
still more in what we read în Mt. 1618 (8 4) a quite 
suitable foundation for the papacy is laid. În short, 
however far the full consequences of the catholic consti- 
tution of the church may have been from having been 
explicitly drawn up prior to 180 A.D., all the premisses 
were present, and they necessarily pressed forward to 
their full expression. 
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MINNI (*31)), a land mentioned in Jer.5127t [6, 
chap. 28]; ττὰρ emoy [BNAQ], mezzi [Vg.]), the 
AMannu of the Assyrians, which was W. of the Lake of 
Urumiya. Its inhabitants are the Mazza, of whom 
we read in the inscriptions of Shalmaneser II, Sargon, 
Esarhaddon, and ASur-bini-pal. 

See AsukeNAz, AraRaT, and, for the Assyrian (and Vannic) 
notices, Schrader, AA 7) 423; Sayce, RPP)1 163 /7.; Winckler, 
GBA 200 241 243 269; AOF1 4867. On the vr of Ps. 458[9], 
which Tg. Pesh. render ‘Armenia,’ see Ivory. 

MINNITH (1399; en ἀριθλλὼ [B], εἰὸ σελώειθ 
[A]. cemenelo [L; ὃ ce meneio], ce Εἰὸ κω θ 
ξῶς τῆς 0Aoy Manwe [see HP], maniaBHe [Jos 
Ant.v.7io); MENNITH [Vg.]; 'ascent of Machir' 
[Pesh.]). a locality E. of Jordan mentioned in the 
account of Jephthah's victory over Ammon (Judg. 1133; 
on Ezek. 2717 see end of article). The identification 
is most uncertain,! and one may question the correct- 
ness of the reading (see below). The matter cannot 
be treated without reference to literary criticism (see 
JEPHTHAH, $ 2) It is probable that  Holzinger 
and Budde are correct in their view that the chapter 
contains the traces of another war where Moab, 
not Ammon, is the foe. The geographical notices of 
both defeats survive {doubtless not in their original 
form) in τ, 33, where map agiany and ps-bas mp) are 
clearly doublets. ‘The mention of Arcer, however, con- 
stitutes a difficulty. It is generally assumed to be the 
Ammonite city (AROER, 2); but this is unlikely if ApEL- 
CHERAMIM is rightly identified, and if Minnith is indeed 
the meaazità which Eusebius (OS 280 44) places 4 m. 
from Heshbon on the road to Rabbath-Ammon. (δ, 
however, inserts ἄχρις Αρνων and Budde (AC, Rickfer) 
suggests that from Minnith to Arocer (on the Arnon, cp 
v. 26} was the extent of the Moabite defeat, and that of 
the Ammonites was in an easterly direction to Abel. 
cheramim. This view does not sufficiently allow for the 
possibility of deeper corruption. One expects the 
Ammonite defeat to have extended fron N. to S., 
and hence it is possible that n'p. has arisen from 
nino, a parallel form to MAHANAIM (g.v. n. I, cp 
We. CH 43 n.). [For another view, that originally 
Missur (the N. Arabian Musri) and Amalek= Jerahmeel, 
kindred peoples, took the place of Moab and Ammon, 
see MoaB, 8 147] 

Originally, perhaps, the Ammonites were routed ‘from 
Mahanaim to Abel-cheramim’; the extent of the Moabite 
defeat, on the other hand, must remain unknown. The exist- 
ence of «a Moabite Minnich (cp Bu. dc.), in spite of the 
testimony of Eusebius, is douhtful. Minnith, in fact, is nowhere 
else mentioned, since, although the land of Ammon was rich in 


cereals (cp the tribute of barley, 2 Ch.275), the mention of 
‘wheat of Minnith'(Ezek. 27 17) is due to a textuai corruption, for 


which Cornill with an obvious gain in sense reads N&IN DST 
('wheat and spices'); see PannAG, STORAX. SAC 
MINSTREL. 1. [32}0, méraggin, 2K.Bast: cp 28 
nigénim, Ps. 6825 [26], RV ‘minstrels,’ AV ‘ players on instru- 
ments.' See Music, 
2. αὐλητής, Mt.923. See Music, $4; MournING Customs. 
MINT {HAyocmon; mezika; Mt. 2323 Lk. 11424) 
was a well-known garden herb in ancient times (γνώρι- 
μὸν βοτάνιον, Diosc. 341). Dioscorides does not think 
it necessary to describe it. ‘The species chiefly grown 
in Palestine is the horse-mint, Meni4a sy/vestris, L. 
The tithing of mint is not expressly referred to in the 
Talmud {cp Low, 259 7.) 
MIPHKAD, THE GATE (ἼΘΙ9Π WY), Neh. 33. 
See JERUSALEM, $ 24 (10). 


MIRACLES. See Wonpers; also GosPELS, $$ 
137 25. and JoHx (Son ΟΕ ZEBEDEE), $$ 20, 25, εἴς, 
MIRAGE (279), 15. 357, RV8-(H anyApoc), 4910, 


RVPE (KAycwn). 

This well-known phenomenon of dry regions might of course 
be referred to in these passages (so Ges. and most moderns); but 
sce DESERT, $ 2 (8). 


1 See Moore, /udg., ad loc. ; Buhl, Pal 266. 
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MIRIAM (DMI; mapiam {BAFL], cp Targ. D'IM, 
etc. and see NAMES, 8 6). Possibly from nwomy (Che., 
cp Nu, 327); see Moses, $ 2; Bateson Wright, how- 
ever, connects the hame with ! Merari' ( Was Zirael ever 
in Egypt? 213; sce also MARY, $ τ}. 

1. The sister of Aaron and Moses who accompanied 
Israel as far as Kadesh, where she died and was buried 
(Nu. 207). If we pass over the inclusion of her name in 
the Levitical genealogies (Nu. 2659 [Il Ex. 620 MT om. 
but cp @P4FL], 1 Ch, 63[529]) Miriam is first mentioned 
in the older narratives on the occasion of the crossing of 
the Red Sea, She is styled ‘the prophetess' (mez) 
and appears at the head of a female choir celebrating 
the recent deliverance (Ex. 1520 E, see POETICAL 
LITERATURE, $ 4, iii.), Although not specificaliy 
named, Miriam is no doubt the ‘sister’ alluded to in 
the story of the birth of Moses (Ex. 217, cp v%. 4 7), 
and if v. 1 belongs to the original narrative it is certain 
that the writer looked upon her (and also Aaron) as 
the step-sister (and step-brother) of the child. Apart 
from the notice of her death at Kadesh (Nu. Zc.), 
she is only once again mentioned in the Hexateuch 
—viz., Nu. 121-15, where with Aaron she rebels against 
the authority of Moses and is punished with leprosy. 

The passage is not free from difficulties.! That connected 
with ©, 1 is dealt with elsewhere (see Moses, $ 15). We are 
indeed reminded of the manner of E; but there is nothing in 
common with Ey's doctrine of the universal nature of Yahwè's 
gift of prophecy as expressed in 11 243.30. The reference to 
Miriam in Dt. 249 is not clear. It is difficult to see how 
Miriam's furiskment was a warning for Israel to observe the 
orders of the Levites in the case of an outbreak of leprosy. The 
difficulty in the reference, implying a discrepancy in the tradi» 
tions, suggests that Nu, Ze. has been pretty thoroughly revised 
by Kr {πὸ seven days’ seclusion %.15 reminds oné of the 
Levitical enactment, Lev, 13 5).2 

From these few notices we can obtain but a bare idea 
of the figure of Miriam. She first appears in E {so 
probably also Aaron), and it is noteworthy that the only 
reference to her în the prophetical writings is made by 
a writer who lived about the time of E, and names 
‘Moses, Aaron, and Miriam' as the forerunners to 
redeem Israel (Mi. 64, see, however, MICAH [ΒΟΟΚΊ], 
$ 4 2,, col. 3073). To about the same age belong the 
oldest narratives which mention HUR (1), an equally 
obscure figure, whom tradition connected with Miriam.# 

It may be asked here whether Aaron and Miriam 
were not originally represented as members of the family 
of Jethro? "The sudden appearance of Aaron in Horeb 
{Ex. 427 E) seems to suggest that he already lived in 
the neighbourhood ; whilst, on the other hand, the 
narrative in Ex. 21-10, which seems to treat Miriam as 
living in Egypt, does not necessarily militate against 
the view that Aaron and Miriam were brother and 
sister respectively of Zipporah the wife of Moses. It 
may also be conjectured that the well-known branch 
of Levitical Merari derived its name, or traced its 
descent, from the ‘prophetess' Miriam {omo “mo)? 
Cp GENEALOGIES, $ 7 [v.], MFRARI. 

2. Son {or daughter) of Jether (cp JETHER, 1), and 
BITHIAH (g.7.}, named in a Judzean-Calebite genealogy, 
1 Ch. 417 (so Ki. after 45, MT obscure; μαίων [BA], 
μωεωρ and μαρω in a doublet [L].. The coincidence 
is remarkable ; was there a tradition associating Moses 
and the other characters of the Exodus with the Calebites? 
Cp Moses. 

It is true the reading ‘Miriam’ is not convincingly supported 
by € ;4 but the tradition (accepted and amplified by the Targ.) 


may not be wholly late. Distinct traces of a Calebite element 
have been suspected in portions of JE's narrative of the Exodus,5 


1 See Numers, 8 2. 

2 We cannot be quite certaîn that Dt. 
regarding leprosy are wanting in JE. is just possible that 
Miriam alone belonged to the original narrative in Να, 12 τ᾿ 
The exceptional order of the names in Nu. 121 may be taken to 
suggest that Aaron's name has been added. @L, on the other 
hand, following the usual custom, gives Aaron the priority. 

Ὁ Bio wife o Jos dat. ili 54), or mother (Fargo. 

4 ΖΑ suggests the reading Maon, which Cheyne prefers, 

5 See Exopusi., $ 57, KADESH, $ 3. 
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and a close connection between Calebites, Kenites, etc., is borne 
out by a comparison of the distribution of the proper names (sec 
GEsEALOGIES, $$ 5, 7 [Ὁ] SAC 


MIRMA, ἘΝ Mirmah (NOVO, ‘deceit'?, $ 74; 
suona [B], pappa (A), ua IL), a name in a genealogy of 
Benjamin (7.2., $ 9, ii. 8), Ch. 8 τοῦ, probably fronì ' Jerahmeel® 
(Che.). Scc /0£ Π 108 (8 6). 

MIRRORS. Egyptian mirrors consisted of a disc 
of polished bronze, though the bronze might be covered 
with a varnish of gold and have a handle of wood, 
ivory, or bronze, which was often ornamented with a 
statuette. Such hand-mirtors were indispensable for 
the toilette of an Egyptian lady, and we find them re- 
ferred to in Ex. 388, as used by the women who per- 
formed service in the Tent of Meeting, and, according 
to a traditional but surely erroncous opinion, in Is. 323. 
In Job 37 18 the sky (firmament) is compared to a metal 
mirror, In Wisd.726 wisdom is called ‘an unspotted 
mirror of the working of God.’ In the Greek Ecclus. 
121: a ‘mirror’ is somehow brought into connection 
with the malice of an enemy. 

Whether it is worth while to speculate as to the possible 
meaning of the Greek translator, may be doubted; see RV, 
which gives an alternative rendering for the last clause of the 
verse, and cp Edersheim. The Cairo Hebrew text gives, ‘Be 
to him (the enemy) as one that revealeth a mystery ' (Schechter 


and Taylor, 26). In rCor. 1812 ἐν αἰνίγματι (‘in 2 riddle ) 
seems to be a gloss on δι᾽ ἐσόπτρου ; see RIDDLE. 


In 1 Cor.1312 the imperfect spiritual knowledge of 
the present life is likened to the imperfect representa- 
tion of objects in an ancient metal mirror (‘through a 
glass' should be ‘by means of a mirror'—sce below). 
Not so Ja. 1237 Here ‘the perfect law, the law of 
liberty is compared to a bright, polished mirror, which 
really shows a man what are the points in his outward 
appearance which need correction. Lastly, in 2 Cor. 
318 Christians are compared to mirrors, inasmuch as 
they reflect the glory of Christ. The writer doubtless 
has in his mind circular dises with ornamental handles 
such ns were known in Greek as well as in Egyptian 
society, 

As to the words and phrases. 1. phi, gi//zyon, Is. 3.23 (AV 
‘glass’ RV ‘handmirror’) Should. probably not be reckoned, 
Tradition is not consistent. Vg. Tg. favours ‘mirrors’; but & 
(διαφανῇ λακωνικά) suggest ‘transparent, gauze-like dresses,’ 
and Peiser, comparing Bab. eulizx, holds, perhaps correctly, 
that some unknown garment is meant (see Dress, $2 [2]). 

2. aaa, 22ar'ch (na, ‘to see’) Ex. 388 (5 κάτοπτρον) Job 
87 18 (È ὅρασις). 

3. ἔσοπτρον, Ecclus. 12 11 Wisd.7 26 : Cor. 1312, and Ja.123. 
The classical Greek word is κάτοπτρον (AEsch. Ag. 819). Hence 
ξατοπτρίφεσθαι i in 2 Cor. 318, Compare Mayor on [8.193 and 
Spiegel, #/C on 2 Cor, ἡ put cp Heinrici's note on the passage, 
Where the older rende Vmg.)is supported.  Certainiy 
Philo (1 107) uses a baci in the sense of beholding some- 
thing in a mirror. 

MISAEL {mCelicana [BAL]} 
84 Miswart, 

‘a. Song of''hree Children, 66= Dan. 17, etc. MisnARI, 3. 


MISGAB(DIPN: τὸ Kpataiwma [N]: ama@ [B], 
ap. ro xp. [A], fortis [Vg.]), according to EV of Jer. 
48:1 α chief city of Moab, So Rashi and Kimhi. No 
such place, however, is known. Moreover, the Hebrew, 
which has the article, means ‘the high fort" (so RVm£ 
but if we render thus the fem. verbs are peculiar, and the 
parallel clauses contain undoubted names of places. 
Not improbably we should read τ. τὸ thus: ‘Woe unto 
Nebo! it is laid waste; Kiriathaim is put to shame and 
dismayed.' 

The point is that nigen ΠΡ ΠῚ resembles pena vaen. 
These words, which occur in 2. 2, were probably written t00 
soon by the serie, and, as usual, not cancelled; corruption 
naturally followed. pm therefore belongs to pap misi: 
The suggestion is new, but has many parallels. T.K. Cc. 

MISHAEL (ὈΝ ΡΟ: M[elicanA [BNAL], but in Lev. 
micadai [BA]). "The name may have been explained 
‘Who is what God is' (see $ 39; Gray, PN 165); 
cp MIcHAFI. P's names, however, are so often (in 
our opinion) distortions of ancient ethnic or tribal 
names that we may (see below) reasonably assume this 
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1. 1 Esd, 944= Neh. 


MISREPHOTH-MAIM 


to be so here, and even connect the presumed under- 
lying name with the τοῦ; see SALMAH, and cp 
SHALLUM, MESHALLEMIAI, MESHULLAM. 

1. A Kohathite, son of Uzziel and nephew of Amram (= 
Jerahmeel), Ex. 622 (GRA om.) Lev. 104 {both P) The name 
corresponds ta the Simeonite name Shemuel, Ὁ. Ammihud 
(= Jerahmeel), Nu. 84 20. 

2. One of ταῖς supporters (see Ezra ii., 8 13 [211 cpi. 88, 
ii. $ 16 [5], ii. 8 τς (110), Neh.$4=1Esd.944, EV Misart. 
The next name is MaLcinjan, originally perhaps a distortion 
of Jerahmeel. 

3. One of the companions of Daniel, also called MesHack 
(στο, Dan, 16 cto. dee DANIEL. 

4 See MicHaEt, 8. TKO 


MISHAL, AV Misheal (Sxtî9, Josh. 1926, Maaca 
[Β], macay [A]. macaA [L]; 2130. BaceAAan [1], 
λλδοδὰλ [Δ]. micaAa [1]; once MasHar., Sen, 1 Ch, 
674[s9] maaca [Β], macah (A) macià [T.]), 
town in Asher, wrongly described in OS {28036 1392) 
as near Carmel, which is excluded by the right trans- 
lation of Josh.1926. Perhaps the Mi-$a-'a-ra of the 
list of Thotmes III., which occurs immediately before 
"A-k-sap or Achshaph (WMM, As. w. Zur. 181} cp 
RPO 546). 

MISHAM (auto: meccadm [Β], micagA [A], 
mecoam [L]), a Benjamite of the b'ne Elpaal (see 
BENJAMIN, $ 9, ii. β}; 1Ch.812t; perhaps the same 
as Meshullam in 2. 17. Sce /O 11103 [8 1}. 

MISHMA (ΟΡ : macma [BAL]). A tribal name, 
perhaps to be read und (Josh. 156), the duplicated Db 
being due to the influence of the name Mibsam, which 
precedes Mishma in all the lists. See SiEMA. ‘The 
name Jebel Misma' near Teimà (see TEMA), however, 
invites comparison (see Di.). 

1. A son of Ishmael (Gen. 25 14; μασμαν [DEL]; 1 Ch.130? 
papa [Β᾽], μασεμα [L]); also 

2. A son of Simeon (1 Ch. 425), Cp Stmeon. 

MISHMANNAR (N30), 
1210 {macemmanH [8]. -emannH ER]. -ca. [L]}, 
macma [A], MEN [Pesh.}). Sec Davin, $ rr, n. 

MISHNAH. See LAW LITERATURE, $ 23, and the 
Introduction to the present work, p. xxili. 


MISHNEH (mazioni see COLLEGE ; @ has μασεν(»)α 


in 2K.; paavora: [B], μέσαναι [A], μάσσεννα [L] in 
2 Ch. ; τῆς δευτέρας in Zeph. [cp τῇ δευτερώσει Sym. in 


τ΄ κὶ Ὁ. 


a Gadite warrior; 1 Ch, 


2 Ch.]), a part of Jerusalem, 2 K.2214=2 Ch. 3422 
Zeph. lio, RV®. So perhaps Neh.119 (Rédiger in 
Ges. Τάδε, Buhl), though EV gives ‘Judah the son of 


{has-) Senuah was second over the city" (‘n, as in 1 Ch. 
1518 etc.). There is, however, we believe, reason to 
think that men *pnby should be mg vyabp (just 
as men elsewhere should be mem), so that the 
passage should read ‘and Judah, a native of the old 
city, was over the old city.' See COLLEGE, JERUSALEM, 
$ 23. T.K.C 

MISHRAITES (ION; Uumacaperm [Β} -n TAJ 
macepe! [L]), a post-exilic family of Kirjath-jearim ; 
1 Ch. 253f. See SHOBAL. 


MISPAR (ἼΒΌΡ), Ezra 2: ΕΝ, AV Mizrar= Neh. 
77 Mispereth. See MizpaRr. 


MISREPHOTH-MAIM (Ὁ ΓΙ), a point in 
Sidonian territory to which Joshua chased the Canaan- 
ites after thebattle of Merom, Josh.118({JE]; Macepwn 
[B], macpedw-maeim [A]. -mato [Fi]. macpe- 
w8 main [L]}, and which a later writer regarded as 
the ideal western boundary of the northern hill-eountry, 
and apparently as the limit of the Sidonian territory 
(Josh. 136 [15], macepe@mempunmarm [B]. ma- 
cepedw0 malelim [AL]}. Guerin identified it with 
‘Ain Muòerfe, at the S. foot of the Ris en-Nakîra, N. 
of Achzib (see LADDER ΟΕ Ty£E); but this is too far 
from Sidon. Apparently the place was well-known ; 
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MITE 


we have therefore ta see if we cannot emend the text 
so as to justify this impression. In Josh.134 we have 
elsewhere (see MEARAH} found mention of ‘ Zarephath 
which belongs to the Zidonians.' The same name is 
probably intended here, We may either read pnmy! 
for pw man, or follow Sym. (pacsrpedw0 τῆς ἀπὸ 
θαλάσσης 5) in reading, for 5, pp. ‘Westward,' corre 
sponding to nm», ‘eastward.’ In the latter case the 
name of the place is Misrephoth, or rather Masrephoth. 
The former view is preferabie (cp ZAREPHATH). We 
may illustrate by Judg. 517, where the true reading prob- 
ably is, 
Asher dwelt toward the coast of the sea 
And abode by the Zarephathites.3 

We need not therefore compare Ar. mufraf@, ‘a 
lofty place ' (Di.), nor explain om, ‘hot springs '(Kimhi.) 

Ji should be noted, however, that the original story of the 
war with Jabin may have placed the scene of it in the S. of 
Palestine (see Surmron); pis" Zidon,' and nun ‘Missur' are 
sometimes confounded (cp ZAREPHATH), so that a southern 
Zarephath may originally have been meant in Josh. 11 8, 


T.K. 

MITE (Aerrron), Mk. 124: Lk.1259 319}. 
PENNY, $$ 2-4. 

MITECAH, ΚΝ Mithkah (MPNO:; marekka [B} 
mad. [AF], matteKa [L]), a stage in the wandering in 
the wilderness, Nu.33287 See WILDERNESS OF 
WANDERING. . 

MITHNITE, an improbable gentilic in x Ch.1143. 
See JOSHAPHAT, I. 

MITHREDATH (ΠΤΊΠΙ2, ‘irom [or, to] Mithra 
{the sun-god] given'? cp Mithrabouzanes [see SHETHAR- 
BOZNAI], and in Aram. NWT, INNND. Mmr@pa- 
AatHc [BA]; cp Herod. lio mirpadatHe and 
mr@padatec borne by Pontic kings; mi@pidatHe 
[L] so Jos. 4x4 xi.13)- 

1- The treasurer (3372) of Cyrus who handed over the temple 
treasures to SnesHusazzak (Ezra 18, μεθρι- {Ba.bA])=1 Esd. 211, 
Mithridates, RV Mithradates (μιθρι- [ΒΑ]. 

2. A Persian official, temp, Artaxerxes, mentioned with BisH- 
ram, and others, Ezra 47=1Esd.2 16 EV as above (μιθρα- 
[ΒΡ ΑΔ], μέθρι- ἔβα ΒΑ εν! ἢ), 

MITRE. It will be convenient under this heading 
to notice the priestly head-dresses of the Hebrews, 

postponing to TURBAN [g.v.} further 

3. ἔϑυτον remarks concerning the head-dresses worn 

INS by other classes. In Judith 415 ‘mitre’ 
{xidap:s) is used of the head-covering worn by all priests 
in common; but in 1Macc. 1050 it is called simply 
‘crown’ (στέφανος) ; according to the older Hebrew 
usage the 7255494254 (noisn) of the high priest is carefully 
distinguished from the 2zigdé'@4 (ny) of the ordinary 
priests, a distinction which is followed in EV.4 

These iwo words (both only in P or Ezek.) are practically the 
only terms which need consideration ; on the occasional employ- 
ment of ῥῥ᾽ δ᾽ (gb) and snzA4 (avv), see TURBAN. 

1. NYDIO, wzigha dh (Ex. 28 40 29 9 39 28 [with ἼΝΘΙ] δ Lev. 813, 
κίδαρις [BAFL]), AV ‘bonnety’ RV ‘head-tire,' the head-dress 
worn by the sons of Aaron. it was very probably of a conical 
shape (cp 38, ‘cup,’ also y3î5, y2îp, ‘helmet’), and re- 
sembled, we may suppose, the well-known conical cap of the 
Assyrians and Babylonians,8 and 

2. MDISD, snisnébhetà (Ex.28439 Lev.164 Ezek. 2126131), 
κίδαρις (Ex, 2837 396 8928731 Lev.89, μέτρα), EV ᾿ mitre,” 
the head-covering of the high priest (see also Ezek., Zc., where 
AV ‘diadem’), RVmg. prefers ‘turban,’ which is supported by 


the verb 394, ‘to wind in a colt’; cp ἨῚΣ, and see TursAN. 


c. 
See 


1 pis(on) may be a repeated fragment of p:nosy 

2 In Josh. 136, however, Symm. reads ὑδάτων, 

8 For puspn read mnnsy (Crit. BIS.) 

4 So at Hierapolis in Syria a πῖλος was worn by the ordinary 
priests ;. but the head of the high priest τιάρῃ χρυσέῃ ἀναδέεται 
(Lucian, de Syr. Dea, 42). 

5 € seems to have transposed πεν and ny33 ‘5. The pl, 
κιδάρεις nataraliy rcfers to the ordinary hendedrese (of whick 
there were many) rather than to that of the high priest {cp 
Sinker in Smith's Die. Christ. Ant., sim. ‘ Mitre). 

6 Cp also the old Italian Zilexs, etc., and see Di.-Rys. on 
Ex. 23 37 40. 

7 See n. 2 above. 
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The distinction referred to above does not appear to 
have held good în the time of Josephus, who applies the 
A term μασναεῴφθης (=misnépheth) to the 

2 Evidence head-dress of all priests (cp also Yad, 

PAUB- 75). In his day it appears that they wore 
(upon the occasion of sacrifices) a circular cap (πῖλος), 
not conical in shape (ἄκωνος), covering only about half 
of the head, and somewhat resembling a τον πίστεφάνη). 
It was made of thick linen swathes doubled round many 
times and sewed together, surrounded by a linen cover 
to hide the seams of the swathes, and sat so close that it 
would not fall off when the body was bent down {4n£. 
iii. 73). 

The high priest, τοῦ, wears a cap (πῖλος), which was the same 
in construction and figure with that of the common priest; but 
above it there was another, with swathes of blue, embroidered, 
and round it was a golden crown (στέφανορ), polished, of three 
rows (στέφανος χρύσεος... ἐπὶ τριστιχίαν), one above another, 
out of which τοῖς a cup of gold, which resembled the calyx of 
the herb σάκχαρον (the Greek hyoscyamus: see Lòw, no. 326). 
After a laborious description, in which he compares the shape of 
the herb to a poppy (cp ἐμγόαν:, Ital. tudifaro, Eng. tulip), 
Josephus goes on to add that of this (ἐκ τούτον) a crown 
ζστέφανος) was made reaching from the nape of tlie neck to the 
temples. This ἐφιελές (‘for so the calyx may be called’), 
however, did not cover the forehead (Ax£ iii. 76). 

In his earlier work (8/v.57) Josephus gives an 
account of the high priest's head-covering, which can 
scarcely be reconciled with the preceding. [ἢ 2/ (/.c.) 
the high priest wears a linen τιάρα, tied with a blue 
band, which was encircled by a golden fillet (στέφανος), 
upon which were engraved the ‘sacred characters’ {ἱερὰ 
γράμματα), consisting of four ‘vowels’ (φωνήεντα). In 
Ant. (Lc.), on the other hand, the divine name is en- 
graved upon a golden plate (τελαμών, Lat. vers. Zamina ; 
cp below), which was set upon the forehead (ἱεροῖς 
γράμμασι τοῦ θεοῦ τὴν προσηγορίαν ἐπιτετμημένος 
ἐστί) 1 

Τὸ this we may add the description of Jerome (ΕΖ. Zxiv., ad 
Fabiolam): Quartum genus estvestimenti, rotundum pileolumn, 
quale pictum in Ulyxi conspicimus, quasi sphera media sit 
divisa, et pars una ponatur in capite: hoc Greci et nostri 
τιάραν, nonnulli galera votanti, Hebrai Misnepheth: non 

et acumen in summo, nec fotum usque ad comam caput 
tegit ; sed tertiam partem a fronte inopertam relingquit: alque 
ita in occipitis vitta constrictum est: ut non facile labatur ex 
capite. The lamina aurea is placed super Pileolum . . . ut in 
Fronte vita hiacynthina constringatur. 

From the description of Jos. in 8/, it seems not im- 
probable that we have to think of a head-covering the 
lower part of which is encircled by a fillet or diadem 
thus closely resembling the royal Persian A%skazram. 
This was a cap not conical in shape, which, swelling 
slightly as it ascended, terminated in a ring or circle 
projecting beyond the lines of the sides. Round it, 
probably near the bottom, was worn a fillet or band— 
the diadem proper—blue spotted with white (Rawlinson, 
Anc. Mon. 3.204 n. with illustration); see DIADEM, 
The crown with three rows in Jos. πὲ. (Zc.) does not 
seem to admit of any explanation at present, though 
Babylonian seals may be suggestive. Golden crowas, 
however, were worn by the sacerdoles provinciales (Ter- 
tullian, de /do/atr. 18), and in Grecian states the superior 
priests are called στεφανηφόροι (cp Di.-Rys., Zc.). 

When we turn to P's account of the high priest's 
misnépheth in Ex. 2836-38, it scems that it was made of 

3. pia fine linen, and probably was folded many 

d " ti times round the head (according to the 
escFIPUion. raim, it contained 16 cubits). 115 distine- 
tive feature was the s7s (p*), the golden plate {πέταλος, 
lamina [Vg.}), with its sacred inscription, ‘holy to 
Yahwè' (mò wp), which was fastened upon the 


forehead.3 


1 The crown survived till the days of Origen, Reland, de SfoZ 
Templi, 132. Cp Jos. Ant.viii.38: ἡ δὲ στεφάνη εἰς ἣν τὸν θεὸν 
Μωνσῆς ἔγραψε μία ἣν καὶ διέμεινεν ἄχρι τῆσδε τῆς ἡμέρας. 

2 [Or, perhaps, ‘taboo, devoted to Yahwè,' cp CLEAN, $ 1.] _ 

3 So, according to the Boraitha A744. 662, King Jannai 
(@Jannieus) was advised yy 7)3Ὁ) p»y3 (the Pharisees) σὴν Dpn 
(quoted from RZ 35 [1897] 218). 
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We know nothing of the size of the high priest's 
fronilet, nor is it clear how it was attached to the 
turban. ‘There was a blue thread which went round the 
plate and was knotted behind; but the texts leave it 
uncertain whether the thread passed on the inside or 
outside of the plate {cp Ex. 28367 with 83931). lt 
seems the more probable that it passed on the inside, 
as otherwise the inscription would have been partially 
covered. It is likely that the frontlet did not reach to 
the lower edge of the turban, and that it extended 
lengthwise only from temple to temple. 

When Josephus (4x8. iii. 76) speaks of the ‘ sacred 
letters' with which the s55 was inscribed, he refers prob- 
ably to the archaic characters, such as were employed to 
write down the divine name even in post-biblical times 
{e.g., in the recovered fragment of Aquila;! Burkitt, 
Fragments of Aquila). 

The symbolical meanings given to this frontlet need not be 
recnpitulated (cp, e.g., Phito, Vir. Mos. 6734); that it was 
originally understood'in a mystic sense appears from Ex. 28 38. 


It may be of interest to add that, according to the Talmud, it 
was two fingers in breadth. 


The 5/75 is otherwise called x4zer (>), crown, or 
diadem (see CROWN, $ 2); cp the renderings of sis in the 
Pesh. and Ar. versions, which may, however, have been 
influenced by a recollection of the Gk. στεφανηφόρος ; 
see above, $ 2 (end). 

The precise meaning of sis is uncertain. The view 
(α) that it was a burnished metal plate, though commonly 

accepted, is devoid of philological sup- 


4. The mean- - 4 
A port; a more  piausible meaning 
ing of 898. vould be ‘flower’ or ‘bud' (cp Is 
4067 Ecclus. 4319, see  FRINGES, Locks), which 


suggests (5) a flower-like ornamentation, and (e), a 
garland, and so a fillet or diadem. In favour of ὁ 
{which was the view, long ago, of Bishop Horsley}, we 
have the description of Josephus (4x6. ili. 76, above $ 2), 
and, on the analogy of the suggested origin of the 
golden CANDLESTICK (g.2., $ 3, col. 647), it would be 
tempting to find in the symbol a survival of nature- 
worship. As regards the third view (c)—which virtu- 
ally identifies the sis with the néser—the chief support 
is to be found in such a passage as 15, 281 (probably 
of the end of the 8th cent. B.C.), where sf; stands 
in parallelism with ‘'&4r44 (mey), 'crown,' and ap- 
parently denotes a chaplet or gariand.? On this view, 
the meisedphethà was probably encircled with a fillet or 
diadem—-ihe evolution from garland to diadem is easy 
—agreeing with the representation in Jos. 27 ν. 57, and 
with the Persian custom already referred to ($ 2) 
Finally, early tradition supports (ἧς conventional view 
a, and if it be accepted, it may be plausibly held that 
the inscribed plate worn upon the forehead is a direct 
descendant of primitive flesh-cuttings, and a simple varia- 
tion of the ἐῥηδάδεη {see CUTTINGS, $ 7, FRONTLETS). 
The view of Jos. Ant., ἐς. which distinguishes the τελαμών 
from the στέφαψος seems to find support in the evidence cited in 


n. 3, col. 3156, and n. τ below, and was apparently held by Ben 
Sira, Jerome, Philo, and the Pseudo-Aristeas.® From the dis. 


1 Did the inscription griginaliy bear only the name mn? cp 
Isid. Orig. 921 (petalum, aurea lamina in fronte pontificis 
que nomen Dei zefragrazzziator Hebraicis litteris habebat 
scriptum), and Jos. £/ ν. 57. 

3 In Ecchus, 404 the wearing of the ως and γὺς (στέφανος 
[BRAC], corona) typifies the man of high estate. Ts the refer. 
ence to priestly or royal authority? În the former case we 
may infer that the high priest's characteristic ornament could 
be called variously pui, msp, or 3, and in the latter case we 
should find an interesting allusion to the sovereign's imperia! 
head-gear, with its distinctive fillet. For the use of M't to 
denote a royal or priestly head-dress, see Turpan. 

$ In Ecclus. 4512 the Heb. reads pis nisi yo 18 moy 
up. For "ta δ᾽ we must certainly read ‘n 5ym, byo 
is cui of piace and has been already mentioned ἴῃ τ. 8. The sis, 
here, is quite distinct from the ny which appears to corre- 
spond to P's 5. Jer. 52. Lriv., ad Fabiolam: habet cidarim 
et nomen Dei portat in fronte, diademate ornatus est regio, 
Philo (de Mose, ed. Mangey, 2152): χρυσοῦν δὲ πέταλον, 
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crepant accounts of Jos. it is obvious that the form of the mitre 
varied from time to time. Only on this assumption can we 
understand the statements in P. In Ex. 296 the πέξεν' is (as 
we should expect) placed upon the mitre, and this, too, is the 
position of the sis in Ex. 3930 Lev.89. But in Ex. 283677 
the sîs is both on the mitre (cp © above), and on Aaron's forehéad 
(cp a above). These contradictory statements are evidently the 
result of a conflate text, for a satisfactory solution of which the 
accessible evidence is insufficient. 

In the Christian church the ecclesiastical head-dress 
is styled 225474 and in/w/a. The former, being origin- 

A ally characteristie of the Phrygians, is 

c The mitre sometimes called ‘Phrygium' by eccle- 

times siastical writers of the Middle Ages 

u (Marriott, Vest. Christ, 220). The 

infula is the long fillet of heathen priests and vestals. 

It was also a sacrificial ornament of victims (cp 
CHAPLET). 

Polycrates (see Eus. 71£524, cp 331, Jer. de Vir. illustr. 
45) mentions that John the apostle became 2 priest, τὸ πέτα. 
λὸν πεφορεκώς. James, the brother of Jesus, according to 
Epiphanius (Hxer.29 4), was permitted to wear τὸ πέταλον ἐπὶ 
τῆς κεφαλῆς. The survival of the term πέταλον is of interest, 
even if it is not to be understood literally. 

Gregory Nazianzen (t 389 A.D.} uses κέδαρις of the 
priestly cap (Orzz. 104); Jer. (£2. 64 n. 13), on the 
other hand, employs fiera. According to Sinker {Diet 
Christ. Ant., s.v. * Mitre ), there are no real grounds for 
supposing that an official head-dress was generally worn 
by Christian ministers during the first nine or ten cen- 
turies after Christ. 

The mitre is not even now a badge of order, but only of 
dignity; not only are there mitred” abbots, but in certain 
privileged chapters all the members on certain festivals wear 
mitres, 

For the usages in the church in general cp Bunz, Herzog» 
Plitt, RZ844/ Itis interesting to note that în the early Abys- 
sinian church upon high occasions a turban (watsrtemia) is 
worn along with a metal crown. 

8. A. Ὁ, (882, 4, 5). 


LA. (88 1,3); 


MITYLENE (mityAHnH, Acts2014 Ti WH; in 
classical authors, and on coins, MYTIAHNH), the chief 
city of the island of Lesbos, to which in the Middle 
Ages it gave its own name, as now in its Turkish form, 
Midiilli ; it is itself now called A°astro, ‘castle,’ from 
the Genoese castle which occupies the oid acropolis. 
Jis position is accurately marked in Acts, as midway 
between Alexandria Troas and Chios, viz., one day's 
run of Paul's vessel from either point. Mytilene lies on 
the SE. coast of Lesbos, on a peninsula which was 
once an island protecting two small but excellent har- 
bours. ‘The southern basin Deld fifty warships, and 
was closed by a chain ; the larger and deeper northern 
basin, protected by a mole, was reserved for merchant 
men (Strabo, 617); a narrow canal connected the two 
{Paus. viii. 302; Diod. 1377). ‘The roadstead, 7 m. N. 
of the SE. end of the island, is good in summer (hence 
Paul's vessel in April lay off the town all night), but in 
winter is exposed to the violent SE. and NE. winds. 
‘The city had from early times an extensive commerce, 
e.g., with Egypt as early as 560 B.c. (Herod. 2178). 

In the domain of literature Mytilene gained undying fame as 
the home of Alcaus and of Sappho (θαυμαστόν τι χρῆμα, Strabo, 
λον Τὰ situation and buildings are often praised (Strabo, δε, τ 
Cic. Leg. Agr. 240, urbs et natura ac situ et discriptione edi: 
Peiorum et pulchritudine in primis nobilis; Hor. È; 
Mytilene pulchraz; Vitr.16)  Mytilene, therefore, 
became ἃ fashionable resort for Romans compelled to withdraw 
from public life (Cic. 44. Fame, vii. 3 s, easulene esse non incom- 
modiore loco, quam si Rhodur me aut Mytilenas contulissem ; 
ep id. Ad Pam.iv.T4; Ad Att. v.116; Tac. Ann. 1 
Paul's time it was 2 free city (Pliny 67 Δ΄ 539, Lidera ἴωμεν 
annis MD potens), and claimed the αἰ]8 πρώτη Λέσβον (see 
Marq.-Momms. Δ᾽ ὄγνε. Staatsuerw. 1345), 

Description in ‘l'ozer, The /slands che dEgean, 134 f 

WLW. 


ὡσανεὶ στέφανος ἐδημιουργεῖτο . .; μίτρα δὲ ὑπ᾽ αὐτὸ, τοῦ μὴ 
ψαύειν κεφαλῆς τὸ πέταλον. πρὸς δὲ καὶ κίϑαρις κατεσκενάδετο. 
κιδάρει γὰρ οἱ τῶν ἑῴων βασιλεῖς ἀντὶ διαδήματος εἰώθασι 
χρῆσθαι. Ατίρεθας (ed. Thackeray, apud Swete, /n#rad. #0 07° 
Gr), p. 536: ἐπὶ δὲ τῆς κεφαλῆς ἔχει τὴν λεγομένην κίδαριν ἐπὶ 
δὲ ταύτης τὴν ἀμίμητον μίτραν, τὸ καθηγιασμένον (cp 1κον. 80 (5] 
βασίλειον, ἐκτυποὺν ἐπὶ πετάλῳ χρυσῷ γράμμασιν ἁγίοις ὄνομα, 
τοῦ Θεοῦ. κατὰ μέσον τῶν ὀφρύων δόξῃ πεπληρωμένον. 
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MIXED MULTITUDE. Scc MINGLED PEOPLE. 

MIZAR, THE HILL OF (YSD “NI; faro] 
opoyc mikpoy ; [de] morte minimo[Jer.]), Ps. 4267}. 
It being assumed that the text is sound, Mizar has been 
thought to be the name either of one of the lower hills of 
Hermon (so GASm. ΤῸ 477; cp Che, Ps.!%; Kirkpatrick, 
Duhm), or of a mountain în the Gileadite ranges (Del., 
assuming the psalm to be Davidic), and modern names 
have been indicated which somewhat resemble Mis'ar 
(GASm.,1 26.; TA, L.-64., 1882, p. 45, see Now.-Hupf, 
Psalmen 1604). But the conjunetion of a little-known 
hill or mountain with such a famous mountain-range as 
Hermon is most improbable, and the phrase ‘little 
mountain‘? (yy "πὶ has, therefore, been taken to be a 
designation of Zion, which, though outwardly insigni- 
ficant, to the eye of faith was far grander than Hermon, 
because Yahwè dweli thereon (433; cp 6815 [16] £). 
In this case we must explain either (Smend, Baethgen} 
*I think upon thee (O God !} far from the land of the 
Jordan and of the Hermons, far from the little moun- 
tain' (£.e., though an exile from the land of Israel), or 
(Hitz.; Che. Os. 115 316; We.), ‘I think upon thee 
now that I have reached the land (or ‘ above [alî] the 
land,’ as We.) of the Jordan and the Hermoris (z.e., 
the neighbourhood of the most famous sources of the 
Jordan), thou little mountain’ {omitting the initial pin 
Smo as due to dittography). Neither of these views, 
however, is satisfactory. There must be much deeper 
corruption than crities have suspected. 

The passage (2.671) must be treated, as a whole, from the 
point of view of a keen textual criticism. Probability is all that 
can be reached ; but if we take this passage with others, in which 
a similar result seems almost forced upon us by criticism, the 


degree of probability may be considered to be high. Read 
therefore— 


Preserve me, [O Yahwè] my God, from the tribe of the 
Arabians, 
From the brood of the Jerahmeelites [rescue thou mel. 
The last word, θη, is restored from 431, where nearly 
the same restoration of the distich is required. “pw inn isa 
corruption of a dittographed p'Sxpnv pun Sec Che, Ps, 


loc. 

On Pss, 42-43 44 120 137 140, în all of which the Jerahmeelites 
(i.e. the Edomites), and in some the Arabians, are referred to, 
according to a plausibly emended text, as enemies of the Judah: 
ites or Judaans; see Psaws, $$ 28; cp also LAMENTATIONS. 

τ. κι C. 

MIZPAH (ΠΡΟΤῚ, ‘the watchtower®; cp ΜΊΖΡΕΗ ; 
MACCH@a [ΒΝ ΑΕ.) 

1, A hill-town of Benjamin, Josh. 1826, where it is 
calle Mizpeh (μασσημα [B], sarda [A]), near Gibeon 
(Jer. 4112) and Jerusalem (τ Macc. 3.46), and, if Eusebius 
and Jerome may be followed, also near Kirjath-jearim 
(OS 27897 13814). AsA fortified it, 1 K.1522 {τὴν 
σκοπιάν [BAL.]), and Gedaliah the governor adopted it 
as his place of residence, 2 K. 2523 (μασσηφαθ [B]) Jer. 
4010 (μασηφα [NO], but μασσηφαθ [Q] in 2. 6 and Ome 
4l: μασηφαθ[ο 7». 8). Into the great cistern constructed 
there by Asa, Ishmael, legend said, threw the dead 
bodies of the seventy pilgrims whom he had murdered 
after slaying the governor (Jer. 417-9) The hill on 
which Mizpah stood seems to have been regarded as 
sacred. "The narrative in Judg. 21 (see v. 1) may be 
partly, and those în x 5, 73-12 (μασσηφαθ [B] and A in 
©. 73) 1017-24 {(μασηῴα [A]) even altogether, untrust- 
worthy from a historical point of view (cp We. Pro/.(9), 
258); but they would hardly have contained references 
to the sanctity of Mizpah if there had not been a holy 
place there from very early times (cp Bu. fà. Sa. 185). 
According to Jerome it was one of the places where the 
ark rested {Qzes:. ZHeb. on 15.72; so also Eus. 05 
27897). and—a more valuable authority —1 Macc.3 46 
describes it as containing an ancient Israelitish ‘ place of 

1 Names with the radicals mentioned by Smi 
common in Palestine (e.g., Wady Za'arah, 8. of Banids). 

2 Cp Gen. 1920, where Zoar is called nyyo, ‘a little thing '; 
but the text may be corrupt (see Crif. β16.). 


5 In 2. 5 @ sup ras Bivid., μασηφατι Avid.; A has 2. 6 «7, 
τ. τῷ τὰ andina. τὰ A om. Inv. 16 A has paonpa. 
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prayer,’ such a spot perhaps as there was on the Mount 
of Olives (2 5. 1532, RV). It was at this holy place that 
faithful Israelites gathered when the Syrians had pro- 
faned the temple (1 Macc. 346 54). The thrilling ac- 
count may illustrate Ps. 74 {Che. 025. 94), even if we 
regard this psalm as pre-Maccabcean (sce PsaLms, 
$5 8[6], 17 7, 28[v.]). We also hear of Mizpah as an 
administrative centre under the Persian rule (Nch. 37 
[μασφα (L), BNA om. v. 7] 19 [paoge (BA), -a (L), 
page (N)]). It was Robinson who first saw where 
with most probability its site may be placed {2 1460) 
—viz., on the mountain now called Neéy Same: This 
noble height rises 2935 ft. above the sea-level, and 
commands the most comprehensive view in southern 
Palestine, including within its range Jerusalem, which is 
only 43 m. off on the NW. (cp 1 Macc. 346, ‘over 
against Jerusalem ’). On a lower hill to the N. lies the 
village of e/-/75 {see GiKRON), which reminds us that the 
men of Gibeon and of Mizpah werked together on the 
wall of Jerusalem {Neh. 37). 

Poels' attempt (Le Sanciuaire de Kirjath-jearini, 1894, part 
il. chap. 1) to show that Gibeon and the town called ham-Mispah 
were two distinct places on the same sacred ἈΠ], to which the 


name ham-Mispah originally belonged, can hardiy be taken 
seriously. 


2. {nesen, Gen. 3149 Judg. 111134; περ, Hos.51; 
ὝΨΟΣ nuo, ‘ Mizpeh of Gilead,’ Judg. 1129). 
in Gilead where Jephthah resided ; consecrated in sacred 
legend, as presénted by E, by the compact of Laban 
and Jacob. It is the RAMATH-MIZPEH of Josh. 1326, 
and is most probably to be identified with Penuel—;.e., 
the citadel and sanctuary of Salhad—though, to suit the 
present narrative of JE in Gen. 31 46-54, it is plausible to 
identify it with ΘΓ, NW. of Jerash (see GILEAD, $ 4}. 

3. A ‘land’ or district (pag), and a ‘valley’ (nyp2), 
at the foot of Hermon, to the NE. of the waters of 
Merom, Josh. 113 {μασευμαν [B], μασσηφαθ [A]) 8 
{μασσωχ [B], μασηκαῴατ ΕἼ, paofolnga [L]). In 
MT, which is followed by RV, the land is called the 
‘land of Mizpah' (mpypn); but obviously the same 


region is meant, and we must read in both places either 
‘Mizpah’ (L in both μασσηφα) or ‘Mizpeh' (so 
Bennett, SB07). In early times this district was in- 
habited by Hivites, or, according to a necessary cor- 
rection, Hittites (see Moore, /udges, 81). Probably 
the Mizpah, or watchtower, was on some hill in one of 
the valleys of the Upper Jordan above Lake Hùleh. 
Robinson placed it at the mod. AfzzaZZez, a Druse 
village, on a high hill, N. of Abîi/ and E. of Nakr el- 
Hasbany. This, however, seems to be not far enough 
to the east.  Buhl {PaZ 240) suggests the site of the 
castle on the mountain above Bézids called &al'at es 
Subitek, Certainly the spot well deserves to be called 
Mizpeh, T.K.C. 


MIZPAR, or rather [RV] Mispar (MDDI; macdap 
[AL]), a leader (see Ezra ἢ, $ 86) in the post-exilie 
list (72. ἢ,, 8 9), Ezra 2: (maAcap [B])=Neh. 77, 
MISPERETH (MIDO; Mmacgpepan [Β], macpapaà 
IN]. maacapa@ [A])=1 Esd. 58, ASPHARASUS (ac- 
dapacoc [BA]. This last form suggests a connec- 
tion with Aspadata {mispe)=arradarys (Ctesias); so 
Mard. Fund, 35. Some other names, however, în the 
same verse favour a connection with Misrephath, an- 
other form of Zarephath (?); cp HASSOPHERETH. 

T. Κι, C. 

MIZPEH (ΠΕΡῚ, de, ‘watchtower”; maccHpa 
[BAL]). 

1. A town in the lowland of Judah, Josh. 1538 (μασῴφα 
[BA], μασηφα [L], φασμα [B*b.]), mentioned in the 
same group with Lachish and Eglon. Eusebius records 
ἃ Maspha or Massema ‘in the district of Eleutheropolis 
on the north’ {OS} 27919). This agrees with the 
position of Tell es-Safiyeh, which is 73 m. NNW. from 
Beit Jibrin, and by Van de Velde and Guérin is iden- 
tified with this Mizpch {but cp GATH). There was, 
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however, a second Maspha on the way from Eleuthero- 
polis to Jerusalem (£us.). Jerome (OS 1395) fuses 
the two statements of Eusebius into one. 

2. A town of Benjamin, Josh.1826 {μασσημα {B], 
μασῴφα [Al). See MIZPAH, τὶ 

3. {5ii» nem) a place in Moab visited by David in 
his wanderings; 1 5.293 (μασηφα [A}). Consistency 
requires us to suppose the same place to be referred 10 
in ©. 5, reading nswpa for musa (Klo., Bu, HPSm., 
Buhl). The geography of the section, however, is im- 
proved if for agio we read mnsn—ie., the N. Arabian 
Musri {see Mizra1m, $ 2 δ), and for nes, nos.‘ Adul 


lam' is probably a disguise of 'Jerahmeel,' and ‘Hareth' 
a corruption of ' Kadesh'; we should expect the original 
of MT's ‘Mizpah of Moab' to be ‘Zephath jor Zare- 
phath) of Musri.” 
4. Mizpeh of Gilead (Judg. 11 29), See Mizpan, 2. 
5. A region by Mt. Hermon (Josh. 118). See Mizran, 3. 
7. Κι C. 


MIZRAIM (DISP: mecpatn [AE]; qedjd0 mes 
rén; MEPCH, Var. MECTPH, and [for the ‘son’ of Ham] 


MEPCAIOC; VAT. MECPAIDC» MECTPAIOC: MECPAMOC 
[Jos.]}, or Misraim; generally the Heb. name for Egypt 
or Lower Egypt, and hence, according to the prevalent 
view, represented in Gen. 10 as a ‘son’ of Ham, as a 
brother of Cush, and as the father of Pathrusim= 
Pathros (Gen. 106 [P] 1314 [Jj: Gen. 106 mectpaim 
[2], 13 mecpaeim [E]; mecapaim [L in both 
verses]). 

The termination has been commonly regarded as 
dual, and as referring to the division of Egypt into 
Upper and Lower. It isbetter, however, 
αδααίας pg !0 regard Misraim as a locative form, 

the nazie developed out of Misram (sce especiaily 

* E. Meyer, CA 1, 8 42). 

‘This view is rejected by Dillmann and Kénig,} but gives the 
casiest explanation of the facts, (1) that ΠΥ τ, Misraim, îs twice 
expressly distinguished from PaTHROS (9.2.) or Upper Egypt 
(Is. 11 11 Jer. 441), and (2) that the collatera] form ΤΣ, Mas6r, 
is also (sce below) used of Lower Egypt. It is, moreover, the 
only view which does justice to the Bab. and Ass. forms.2 
These are Miyri (Am. Tab., 27, εἰς. ) Musur, Musura, Musri, 
and (in the Babylonian versions of the i ἢ ions of Darius) 
Misir, There is also an old form Missari (Mi-is-sarri), which 
occurs once in a letter from the king of Assyria to the king of 
Esypt (Am, Tab, 15 2), while the Mitannite letters favonr Matri 
or Mizirri (Wi, Ax, Tab. Glossary, 39*).8 The form Missari 
seems to Winckler to suggest 27255507, ἬΝ, as the right punctu- 
ation of the form “un; the Massoretic pointing #r4597, ὌΧ, 
ἧς due to a faulty conjectural interpretation of Masor as 

*fortification' or the like (cp Mic.712, @ and AV), Masor 
Missor) is generally recognised only in 2 K. 1924 (=1s, 37 25) 
Mic. 712 Is.196. Very possibly, however, “up (Sip) at one 

1 Konig's argument against Meyer (ΤΑφοῖ. Lit.Ma#, June 
19, 1896) is by no means cogent. That the Pheenician onw 
might be a dual form, if there were no special reason to the 
contrary, may be admitted. But there is such a special reason 
(ee above), Kénig's reference (made already by Ges.) to an 
old Egyptian appellation for Egyptta-ui ‘the two worlds (or 
lands) lis not more relevant than Naville's (in Smith's DAR), 
861) to another title of Egypt (common in Ptolemaic times) 
Kebhui, ‘the two basins' (rather ‘the two_cool, or pleasant, 
places )—and to the references to the two Niles (of Upper and 
Lower Egypt) in the înscriptions. [Egyptian sacred poetry 
revels în such allusions to the prebistoric two kingdoms (see 
Ever, $ 43). Egypt has a double Nile, two classes of temples, 
etc. Hut these plays never entered into colloquial Egyptian, 
hence they can never have infinenced the Asiatics. [τ Is even 
questionable whether the designation ‘both countries’ (fai or 
foui) was constructed grammatically as a dual in common parlance 
after 1600 R.c.1—w. M. M.] Fensen's suggestion of DISP ΟΖ ΘΟ, 
1894, p. 439), which is also rejected by Konig, is, however, not 
impossible (in the Amarna inscriptions the usual form is Mi 
ri). It had already been made by Reinisch (see Ebers, 190) 
and Friedr. Delitzsch (Za. 309). Cp O" 

2 See Wi, AT Unters, 168-174, esp. 170, and cp Schr. AGF 
2464; Del. Par: 308 7 

è Cp Msr in Minzan inscriptions, and Ar. Misr (Egyptian-Ar., 

. Also old Pers, Mudhraya (from Ass. Musur, Musri), 

nd the form Μυσρα ascribed by Steph. Byz. to the Phos 
nicians @). 


1. Form and 
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time appeared more frequently in the Hebrew texts, Sometimes 
it may have been distorted or (see Klo., Che. on Is. 59 19) 
mutilated by the ordinary causes of corruption ; sometimes ît 
may have been altered into isp by editors, who may perhaps 
have imagined that they saw a sign of abbreviation after mx: 

As to the meaning ofethe name we can be brief. Mizraim is 
certainìy not ague clause (2 K.1924, Vg.), a view which 
Navile (Sanith, /280) adopts, with the explanation ‘water 
enciosed in dykes or walls, basins or canals’ (cp n. 1), nor 
‘double fortified enclosure' (Ebers, Aeg. x, εἰς BB. Mos. 187), 
[W. Spiegelberg, λές. 7r20, 20 (1898), 40, attempted an Egyp- 
tian etymology 222(073)7, ‘fortification, wall,' thinking that the 
origin of Mizraim is τὸ he sought for in the fortifications of the 
castern frontier of the Delta, especially at the entrance to 
GosHen, As long as we cannot prove the use of 7727 (ἢ in the 
wider sense, this theory possesses little probability. 
the pronunciation of the Egyptian word is doubtful. ᾿ 

Misraim, as the extended application of the name 
Musur {Misir) in Assyrian (see &$ 2 ἃ, 2 δ) suggests, is 
inost probably an Assyrian appellative= ‘ frontier-land.' 
See Hommel, GAA 550, n. 2; Wi, 40/125; and 
below, $ 26, end. * 

Schrader long ago pointed out (ZA, 1874, p. 53) 
that the name Musri in the Assyrian inscriptions did 
not always mean Egypt. It was left for 
W'inckier, however, to show that there 
was not only a N. Syrian but also a N. 
Arabian Musri, and to bring this discovery into relation 
to OT criticism. 

About 1300 8.C. (Shalmaneser 1.) and again about 
1100 B.C, (Tiglath-pileser 1.) we find the name Musri 
applied to a state in N. Syria, S. of the Taurus, which 
also included parts of Cappadocia, Cataonia, and 
Cilicia, and reached scuthward perhaps as far as the 
Orontes (see 222) 11097; A8135; Rogers, Bab, and 
Ass. 212). In ASur-nasir-pal's time it is called Patin (so 
Wi, cp PADDAN-ARAM); but under Shalmaneser II 
we again hear of a state—it is a very small one—called 
Musri, which sent auxiliaries to Benhadad at the battle 
of Karkar, As is pointed out elsewhere {see JEHORAM, 
$ 2), this must be the state referred to in 2 K. 76 (‘the 
kings of the Hittites and the kings of pmxn'), unless 
indeed we can believe (as J. Taylor well puts it) ‘ that 
the local Egyptian kings would ‘serve as condottieri for 
Israel' (Ex. 7'7406/). Such a relation, however, 
might quite conceivably have been entered into by the 
kings of the Hittite territory and its neighbourhood. 
We may even go a step further, and criticise the common 
interpretation of 1 K. 1028 /., 2 Ch. 1167 ‘The question 
is, did the ‘agents of Solomon procure horses and 
chariots {both for Solomon and-—as the text stands— 
for the Hittite and Aramaean kings) from Egypt or from 
the N. Syrian land of Musri? It must be admitted 
that the critics before Winckler were somewhat credulous. 
Certainly, it may be assumed that the Egyptians bred 
horses for their own use.! But is it in the least probable 
that they ever had an export-trade in horses, when we 
consider the lack of extensive pastures in Egypt? Now 
that we know of a N. Syrian and Cilician Musri, we 
cannot help interpreting the msp in 1 K. 1028 2 Ch. 116, 
as the name of that region. It would, indeed, be passing 
strange if, while the Egyptians themselves imported 
powerful stallions from N. Syria,® the Israelites should 
have imported horses from Egypt.* But did Israel 
import chariots as well as horses from Musri? Must 
the om of τ K. 1029 be the N. Syrian Musri? We 
know that the Egyptians had the most perfect of chariots. 
Though in the first instance they had imported chariots 
from Syria, their workmen soon became independent 
and improved upon their teachers (see Maspero, 4c., 
and cp CHARIOT, $ 5). 1Π we believe that Solomon 
had close friendly relations with Fgypt, we may, if we 

1 See Erman, quoted by Wi. (οὐ cit. 173). 

2 See Maspero, Struggle of Nations, 215, with the references. 

3 The ‘great horses’ which ASur-bani-pal (Annals, 240; A°& 
2 169) took as booty from the Egyptian city of Kipkip may or 
may not have been all bred in Egypt. Nowhere is any reference 
made by Assyrian kings to Egyptian horses as tribute; the 
supply would have been insufficient.  Afur-biini-pal himself gare 
chariots and horses to Necho (Annals, 214; A/42167). See 
Hoxse. 


Za, N. Syrian 
Musri. 
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will, suppose that he procured a few chariots from 
Egypt as models,? and that the compiler of 1 K. 1028 f 
interwove a tradition respecting the chariots imported 
from Mizraini (Egypt) with a tradition respecting the 
import of horses from the N. Syrian Musri {and Κα, 
or È. Cilicia). ‘The connection of Solomon, however, 

» with Egypt is very disputable ; it was probably with the 
N. Arabian Musri that he was connected by marriage. 
Moreover, as we shall sec presently, Solomon's agents 
were not Israelites, but merchants of the Hittites and of 
Syria. ‘These merchants had of course no dealings 
with Egypt. The source of supply for Solomon's 
horses and chariots was the N. Syrian Musri ; not only 
this district, however, but also the region called Καθ, or 
Eastern Cilicia. πιρὸ in τ. 28, as Lenormant (Orig. de 
l'hist.39) and Winckler (47° Un. 174) have pointed 
out, most probably enfolds this long-lost name (Kué). 
We know from Herodotus (390) that Cilicia was a famous 
horse-breeding country, and from Ezekiel (2714) that 
the Tyrians obtained their horses from Togarmah, at 
any rate from Asia Minor. 

The whole passage should possibly run nearly as follows :— 
‘And the source from which Solomon's horses were derived was 
Musrì, and the king's young steeds used to be fetched from Kué. 
And a chariot was estimated at 600 pieces of silver. And [ ] 


pieces of silver [they used to pay] for a young steed to the 
merchants of the Hittites and of Syria, by whom they were 


exported.’ With Ruben (JO 10543) read inp? for inpr; the 
word should close τ, 28. For ‘imp read *prip (see Del. Ass. 
HW, τοῦς ‘Subiru'), and for msg read ὝΠΟ transferring it to 
τ. βού. Omit gym and bo (Ruben). For j read perhaps nos 
and for +3b read τ (Che.). 

In 2 K.76 (siege of Samaria) we should also ap- 
parently read pmsb, and explain it of the N. Syrian 
Mustri (see Jerohoram, $ 2). 

We turn to another Musri. It was not, as Schrader 
(1.8 321) thought, over the marches towards. the 

son Egyptian Musri that Tiglath-pileser ap- 

26 Arapian poilited [Δ ν᾿ ἢ (see ADEEEL.)governor, 
usi. but over a distinet, though not far 
distant, Musri in N, Arabia, bordering on Edom. Nor 
was it in Egypt that Hanunu of Gaza and Yaman of 
Ashdod sought refuge from the Assyrians, but in a 
nearer country, the N. Arabian Musri, which was in 
Yaman's time under the supremacy of the king of 
Meluhha (in N. Arabia; see SivAt, map). Further, 
the king whom Sargon calls ‘ Piru Sar (mat) Musuri' 
was, not the Lgyptian Pharaoh (Schr. Α΄ ΤΊ), 
307). but a N. Arabian king (the next sovereign 
mentioned is Samsieh, queen of Arabia). This turtan 
(=tartan), or general, is Sib'e; he joined Hanun of 
Gaza, and fled from the field of battle ; he is commonly 
but incorrectiy known as ‘So, king of Egypt’ (see So). 
Now it was only to be expecied that some references 10 
this Musri in the OT should become visible to keen 
eyes. It is with a shock of surprise, however, that we 
gradually find out how many they are.* We are still 
further startled to hear that there was not only a Musri 
but also a Kus {Cush) in N. Arabia (see CUSH, 2); we 
find, however, that a flood of light is thrown thereby on 
a very large group of interesting passages.  Caution no 
doubt is necessary. Winckler's theory, that the belief 
în the early residence of Israelitish tribes in Egypt arose 
simply and solely cut of a confusion of the N Arabian 
with the Egyptian Musri, is at any rate very plausible 
{see Mosrs, $$ 2,7, but cp Fxonus i.).5 Anditisin the 

1 More than a few chariots for Palestine would have taxed the 
resources of the Egyptians 100 much. ‘They were not rich in 
timber. 

2 Cp Ki. (‘ Chron.' SB07), Maspero (Struggle af Nations, 
749). Maspero's theory of 1 K. 1024 £ is improbable. 

3 See Schr. AGE 236 7. ; Tiele, 5.41 153; cpin 1K. @ ἐκ 
Gerove and the Hexaplar variant ἐκ κωα; @L adds καὶ ἐκ 
δαμασκοῦ. 

4 The biblical references which follow are partly due τὸ the 
Keen insight of Winckler, Take them altogether, and they seem 
almost to open up a new stage in OT criticism and history ; but 
the student will be amply rewarded for the trouble of investigat- 


ing and appropriating even a few of the chief results. 
$ Itis πὸ drawback to Winckler's originality that an English- 
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highest degree likely that, in the original tradition, Hagar 
ham-misrith (EV ‘the Egyptian '} came not from Egypt 
but from N. Arabia (see BEER-LAHAI-ROI), and that the 
Pharach (Pir'u?) or Abimelech (Jerahmeel ?) with whom, 
in duplicate forms of the same story, Abraham and 
Isaac are brought into connection, was a king of the N. 
Arabian Musri (see ABIMELECII, GERAR). In the de- 
seription of the district which Lot chose it is probably 
Misrim, not Misraim, that should be read, though some 
will demur to this on account of the interference with 
the text which Winckler (rightly) allows himself (Gen. 
13r0 2). ‘There can hardly be a doubt, too, that 
ABEL-MIZRAIM [g.v.] originally meant ‘ Abel in the land 
of Musri,” and that the phrase omo 5m originally meant, 
not ‘the Egyptian Wady,' but ‘the Wady (or ’L'orrent) 
of Musri' in N. Arabia (sce EGYPT, RIVER OF). 

The present writer has sought to show that the land to which 
Abraham was sent with his son Isaac, according to Gen. 22, was 
Musri, not ‘Moriah' (see Isaac, MorIA#), and that Dinhabah 
(Gen. 36 32), and Pethor, from which Balaam came (Nu. 22 5a) 
are merely corruptions of Rehoboth (by the river of Musri), and 
Mezahab and Dizabab corruptions of pian (Gen. 8639; DI 11; 
see BeLa, MATRED, PETHOR, ete.). So too the family of Jara 
traced its origin, no doubt, to a Misrite or Musrite, not to an 
Egyptian ancestor (see Jarira, JERAHMEEL), The slave left 
behind by an Amalekite in the story of the capture of Ziklag 
(15.80 13), and the tall foe of Benaiah, who was slain by his own 
spear in the hand of Benaiah (2 5. 23 21), were also both Musrites. 
It was the king of Misrim who gave his daughter in marriage to 
Solomon and conquered Gezer for his son-in-law (1 K. 9 16 
Sotomon), and Misrim, not Misraim, should be read in 1 Κι δι 
[421] 865. It was also with the N. Arabian Musri that JERO- 
B0AM [g.2.] was connected through his mother, and thére he 
took refuge from the wrath of Solomon ; and the same country 
gave a home to another adversary of Solomon (who likewise had 
a Musrite mother), Hadad the Edomite (see HapaD, $ 3). 

That Musri had close relations with Palestine in later 
times, we have seen already {story of Hanun and 
Yaman}. ‘The story of Elijah also contains indications 
ofthe same important fact. It was probably ‘ Arabians,” 
not ‘ravens,’ that the original text represented as the 
friends of Elijah, and the ‘brook Cherith” should be 
the ‘wady of Rehoboth' (see CHERITH, RAVEN). A 
pre-exilie writer t00, gives, most probabiy, a list of 
districts bordering on N. Arabia as ‘sons’ of Misrim 
(not Mizraim) in Gen. 1013 £., whilst Misrim itself is, 
according to P, a ‘son’ of Ham (Jerahmeel).! Ρ οἵ 
course is not himself pre-exilic ; but we can at any rate 
refer to the prophecies of Isaiah ; Is. 20 in its most 
original form, and 30674, according to the original 
meaning, speak of Misrim not of Misraim. (See 
«Isaiah,’ S807 98, τοῦ. On x K. 1425, sce SHISHAK.) 

The N. Arabian Musti is also very probably referred to in 
Am. 19 and 89,2 also, by an archaism, in many other late 
passages, only a few of which can be mentioned, e.g., Is. 
4334514 [S807, 140), Joel 3 [3]43 το, Hab.37, Lam. 4 21 56, 
Ps. 60 11 ἴ9] 838 [7] 874 1205 and, probably, elsewhere in the 
Psalter (see PsALMS, LAMENTATIONS). 

Glancing once more in conclusion at the origin of the 
form Mizraim, we cannot help seeing how well E. 
Meyer's view (see $ 1) agrees with the theory adopted 
man, Dr. C. T. Beke, în 1834 anticipated him as to the general 
situation of the-0Iyp cf the Exodus (see ExoDus, $ 4; Moses, 
86). Though noticed in due time by Ewald, the leading OT 
scholar of the day, the suggestion produced πὸ impression upon 
criticism, Internal evidence was not enough; archeological 
data were necessary to complete the proof, or at any rate to 
enforce a respectful consideration of the hypothesis. 

1 According to the view proposed here and in γε, Bib., Gen. 
10 13.£ shouldrun thus (on zz. 10-12 see Nimrov)— And Misrim 
begat Carmelites, and Meonites, and Baalathites, and Tappu- 
hites, and Zarephathites, and Ziklagites, and Rehobothites, 
from whence came forth the PeliStim [to fight with David; cp 
48. 21 18-22)” ΑΙ] these are places in S. Judah or on its border ; 
the substitution of ‘Rehobothites'’ for ‘Caphtorim’ and of 
‘Zarephathites' for Pathrusim may specially deserve attention. 

2 See the cogent argument οἵ Wi., Musr/2 (1898), 8 It 
should be noted that Am. Ἱ τὸ corresponds with 39 where the 
‘palaces’ or ‘fortresses' in the land of orso are mentioned. 
The writer assumes that the capital of Mugri was called <yp. 
See Amos, $ 0. 

3 <O Tyre and Zidon” (}y 1 45) should probably be ‘O M 
(my): N. Arabia is meant. ‘Philistia’ (n2b5) should perhaps 
be *Zarephath,' a place and district which were reckoned to the 
N. Arabian Musri, See ZAREPIATH. 
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above from Winckler. In fact, in a Minaean inscription 
(Hal. 535} we find the terms Misran and al-Misr used 
indifferently for the same Arabian region (Wi. 40/ 
337). See especially Winckler, ‘AMzsri, A/elulba, 
Man TI. and II in the A/YG, 1898. It should be 
noticed in connection with this subject (1) that there are 
textual phenomena —too many to be mentioned here— 
which strongly favour the theory that omo is often 
wrongly pointed pass; (2) that historical results are 


appearing which clear up various obscure parts of the 
Hebrew historical tradition; and (3) that there are 
other ethnies and place-names which have been mis- 
read in certain contexts, and which, if correctly restored, 
illustrate and confirm the view here given respecting 
ovs», among which may be especially mentioned sw 
for ὭΣ (sce MoAB, ili.), pe for ny3 (see SHECHEM, 
and SHECHEM, TOWER OP), ping for pbny. buy for Jerah- 
meel, Jerahmeelim (see JERAHMEEL, MOSS, $ 6 £), 
quan, neo, and ὙΠῚ2 for niîm. oniim, {see REHOBOTH), 
mes for ποῦν (see GESHUR, 2), nesn for wap (sec 
SIsERA), ete, It is not necessary to accept all these 
in order to do justice to the arguments in favour 
of “ix (nu?) and p"ss; but it is needful to see that 


the foundations of Israelite history have to be re- 
examined, and to realise that we have now fully passed 
the stage of merely speculative inquiry, and are reaching 
or have reached that of well-assured methodical investi- 
gation. If our general theory is sound, nothing indeed 
is stranger than the regularity with which scribes make 
their mistakes, and editors, under the influence of his- 
torical theory, their conjectural corrections. T. Κ΄ C. 


The following illustrative passages from the inscriptions, 
relative to the N. Arabian Musri and KuS, are taken chiefly 
from Schrader, ΑἸ ΤΩ͂Ι 

1. p. 289, 4 73. Sarrîni mat Musti, the Kings of Musur, 
mentioned along with the kings of Milubhi (cp 80, 81). 

2. p. 255, 4 19/7, and Wi, A041, 26, Hanunu of Gaza fled 
to mie Musri. Cp 396 /; the same Hanunu joins Sab-'î, 
who is called siltannu (or turtannu) mat Musri, on which see 
Wi. AO£ 26 f Both together march against Sargon at 
Raphia. In ὦ 5 of the second inscription piv'ù &ar mit Musri 
occurs.  Pir'u is not, as Schrader supposed in 1883= Pharaoh, 
but the name of a N. Arabian king; he is mentioned with a N. 
Arabian queen, Samsieh, and a Sabeean, Ivamar. 

3. p. 398, ὁ ὁ Δ᾽ cp Wi. 27. Sargon advances against 
Yaman ; who flees ‘ana iti mat Musuri Sa pa-at πιᾶτ Milubha 
innabit'—ze., towards the district of Musur which belongs to 
Melu See Asunon. 

4. Ἐν 301, 2. 23; Wi. 27; Sar mat Musuri mentioned between 
Ashkelon and Ekron-and-Melubha—z.e., the N. Arabian region, 
including, as Wi, contends, the lands of Mugri and Kus. 

5. A fragment (Rm. 284) of Esar-haddon's Annals (Wi. 407° 
ii. 17 5}. ‘Esar-haddon, king of ASSur, ῥαῤξαμαῖ of Babylon 
τον Kus, whither none of my fathers. . . {messengers]} had 
sent, funswer] kad not come back, . . . whither birds do not 
ἣν () 

This is illustrated by the description which Esar-haddon gives 
in a fragment of his Annals (Budge, Mist. of Esar-haddon, 
114; ὁρ Wi. Unters. 97 £), in which the king, speaking of 
his second Egyptian campaign, says, ‘From the country of 
Egypt the camp I withdrew, and to the land of Meluhha 1 set 
straight the road (expedition) . .. Four kasbu of ground, a 
journey of two days, snakes (with) two heads . . . of death, 
and I trampled upon . . , gazelles, of lizards winged (Ὁ), . . 
The god Merodach, the great lord (to my) help came, he saved 
the life of my army.’ This passage, indeed, is of illustrative 
value, not only for the frequent relation to Kus just quoted, but 
also for the striking description in Is. 3066 7a, which (see 
Isatan {Rook], ἢ 11) really refers to the fight of Hanunu of 
Gaza to Pir'u king of the N, Arabian Musri. The Assyrian and 
the Hebrew descriptions of the inhospitable region traversed are 
în singular agreement. We should remember, in reading the 
former, that Esar-haddon sought to bring all Arabia under the 
supremacy of Assyria. 

. Esar-haddon's account of his tenth campaign (Budge, 117). 
The phrase ‘which (is called) in the language of the men of che 
land of Kus and Musur' can hardly refer, as Budge thought in 
1880, to Ethiopia and Egypt. The order of the names would 
have becn the reverse. So Winckler, Mwsri il., 2, who gives 
another illustrative passage which need not be quoted. 


MIZZAH (099; ὃ 32 n.), one of the four ‘sons’ of 
Reuel b. Esau; Gen. 8613 17 1 Ch. 137 (in Gen. moze. 
but mozai [D] in τ΄ 17; in Ch. omoze [B]. moye [A], 
maze [L]). See Ebom, and cp GENEALOGIES Î., $ 7, 
col. 1663. 


id 
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MNASON (mnaccon [Ti. WH]), a man of Cyprus, 
and ‘an old disciple,’ in whose house in Jerusalem Paul 
lodged on the occasion of his last recorded visit to that 
city (Acts 2116), the apostle and his party having been 
conducted thither by the friends from Caesarea. 

In EV Mnason is represented as having accompanied the 
party from Cesarea; but ἄγοντες παρ ᾧ ξενισθῶμεν Mudowri 
Tux ought rather to be resolved into dy. πρὸς Μνάσ. iva ξενισ- 
θῶμεν παρ᾽ αὐτῷ, and translated ‘bringing usto one Mnason , . . 

Ὁ Syi 


with whom we should lodge.” p. marg. for ἄγοντες erà; 


y 

reads as follows: οὗτοι δὲ ἤγαγον ἡμᾶς πρὸς οὖς ξενισθῶμεν, καὶ 
παραγενόμενοι εἴς τινα κώμην ἐγενόμεθα παρὰ Μνάσωνι Κυπρίῳ, 
μαθητῇ ἀρχαίῳ. κἀκεῖθεν ἐξιόντες ἤλθομεν εἰς "Iep., ὑπεδέξαντό 
Tisch. ὑπέδεξάν) το ἡμᾶς ἀσμένως οἱ dbedgoi—thus making out 
Mnason to have been Paul's host, not at Jerusalem, but at some 
village intermediate between Ciesarea and Jerusalem. The 
reading is accepted by Blass, Holt:mann, and Hilgenfeld ; but, 
as Wendt (ad loc., 1899), remarks, it is not easy to see how such 
a reading, had it been the original one, should have disappenred 
from the received text, whilst, on the other hand, its introduction 
into the received text may he easily explained as due to a certain 
difficulty cause by ὧν 17, which seemed to imply that Paul did 
not arrive in Jerusalem until after he had been with Mnason. 


Mnason is conjectured to have been a Hellenist and 
to have belonged to that circle of the (Hellenistic) 
‘bretbren’ by whom Paul was received gladly the day 
before he presented himself to James and the (Judaistic) 
elders (v. 177). The designation ‘ old disciple' (ἀρχαῖος 
μαθητής) is perhaps to be associated with the ‘at the 
beginning (ἐν ἀρχῇ) of Acts 1115; he may have been 
one of the men of Cyprus who were driven from 
Jerusalem by the persecution after the death of Stephen, 
and may have been first introduced to Paul at Antioch. 


MOAB 
Cities Go). - 
Neighbours ($ 10). 
History (ἢ 11 £). 
People (ἢ 7). Moab and Israel ($ 13). 
Roads ($ 8). More OT reff. ($ 14). 

The exact form of the name is tolerably certain; Heb. 

δ δ, Gen. 1937, and 178 times (acc. to BDE), once 
1. Name and ND.: 25812; G mewaB, mesaB- 
geographical lelitue, Η mwablelitic; Ass. Mx 

ferma. αἴδα, but also Mfa--#a, Ma--ab, Ma- 
‘a-ab (Sche. KAT 140, 257, 355 and 

Glossary; Del. Por. 294 7), MI IND. The ety- 
mology offered in Gen. 1937 is hardly sufficient proof 
that M6'ab was ever slurred to M&'ab, though such 
change was possible (Nestle, δέ. Xr., 1892, Ρ. 573). 
The etymology in question is given in the Greek of Gen. 
1937, λέγουσα ἐκ τοῦ πατρός μου, which Ball (SBO07} 
adds to the MT: saxp sbrò. Neither this derivation, 
however, nor an alternative of similar meaning (Ges, 
Thes.) can be the rcal one. The form seems participia), 
and the Heb. qw°, ‘to desire,’ has been suggested, as if 
Moab=<the desirable’ land or people. It is more 
in accordance with what we know of the Moabite 
tongue to seek for the root in Arabic, where, however, 
the only possible one is τύ αὔδα, ‘to be affected with 
shame or anger.” 

To this question is allied the other, of the original 
and principal object of the name. Some authorities 
(e.g., Bennett in Hast, #2 3403} take this to have been 
the land. Ὑπὸ Hebrew evidence, however, rather points 
to the people. 

It is indeed doubtful whether in any OT passage 
‘Moab’ by itself means the land. BDB σιν. cites Nu. 
2111 as a passage where the land is meant; but in ©. 13 
Moab is parallel to the gentilic Amorite : în τ’. 15 also 
it is the people. ‘Moab’ is not necessarily the land 
even in Judg. 329, nor in Am. 2: Δ, nor Zeph, 29 (par- 
allel to Ammonites); and everywhere else the people 


are obviously meant. 

This evidence is confirmed by the facts: that Moab has not 
survived as a geographical term; that the Greck translators 
found it necessary to form the geographical expression Μωα- 
βεῖτις τ and that similarly in Hebrew itself when the territory is 
intended one or other of several compound expressions îs used τ 
2810 pas, ‘land of Moab' both in 1) (and Dt.15 2869 {291] 


345 and Dt. passages in other books, e.g., Judg. 11 15,7.) and 
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in P(Dt. 3249); nio me, ‘territory of Moab'E(? Nu. 2120); 
?n “ig in P (Gen.3635) and in Ruth 11/65 2643. Other 
names for parts of the territory are “e “the tableland,’ în 
P (Josh, 1310 16,7 208); probably also }ing (1 Ch. ὅ τό, cp HG 
548) from the same root; 3600 1319, ‘wilderness of Μ᾿ (De. 
28)=min3p 15» ‘wilderness of Kedemoth" or ‘the eastern parts’ 
(Dt 226); ἈΝ ni2%y, ‘steppes of M.,' the parts of the Arabah 
opposite Jericho on the E. of Jordan: always in P (Nu. 221 
26363 311233 50 3613 Dt. 84 τὰ 8 Josh. 18 32};1 NY? ΤῚΝ, ‘the 
land of Ja'azer,' is used by JE (Nu. 321) for the bulk of the 
country; and in Ezek. 259 we find 285 ἤΠ3, ‘shoulder of 
Moab,' doubtless meaning the ridge above the Dead Sea. ? 

The natural boundaries of the land of Moab are well 
defined except in the N., where there is practically no 

B dari frontier. To the F. lies the Arabian 
2. Boundaries. desert; but even here the line between 
arable land, on which men may settle, and the real 
desert suitable only for nomads, is indeterminate. As 
the ruins of towns, however, all cease before the Hajj 
(Mecca pilgrimage) road is reached, and as very few of 
the wadies rise farther E., the road may be taken as a 
conventional boundary in that direction. Οἱ the S., Is. 
157 gives the 0vanyn ὉΠ (‘torrent valley of the Poplars : 
see ARABAH [ΒΚΟΟΚ]} as the frontier ; this is probably 
the long Wady el Hasy (or Hesi or Hessi of the PEF 
reduced map, or el-Ahsa of some travellers), running up 
SE. from the south end of the Dead Sea, and described 
by Doughty (47. Des. 126) as dividing the uplands of 
Moab from those of Edom (the pig 137, ‘ wilderness of 


E.,' 2 K.38). On the W. the boundary was the Dead 
Sca and the Jordan. On the N. and NE. lay the territory 
of Ammon ; but here there are no natural features con- 
spicuous enough to form a boundary. When Moab's 
political frontier lay so far N. it probably took a diagonal 
direction, running SE. from the torrent valley now called 
W. Nimrîn, to the present Hajj road: there are no 
Moabite towns identifiable at any distance to the N. of 
W. Hesban (but see under ΑΜΜΟΝ and ]}AZER). With- 
in these boundaries, measuring from the W. Nimrin on 
the N, to the W, el-Hasy on the 5, and from the Dead 
Sea coast on the W. to the Hajj road on the E., we get 
a territory about 60 m. long by 30 broad ; but the actual 
utmost length of Moab may have been rather under 
than over zo m.; of the breadth, not more than two- 
thirds was ever cu!tivated or settled land. 
The bulk of this territory consists of high tableland 
on much the same level as the great deserts to the E. 
of it, but broken by several wide, deep, 
δ Passioni and precipitouscafionsacrossthe greater 
part of its breadth, and by many shorter, 
but as abrupt, glens immediately above the Dead Sea,5 
In other words, Moab is but the cracked and gaping 
edge of the great Arabian plateau. The elevation is 
from 2300 to 3300 above the Mediterranean, or from 
3600 to 4600 above the Dead Sea ;* rising slowly from 
N. to S., and as a rule a very litile higher along the W, 
edge (before the promontories run out) than towards the 
desert, to which there is a slight dip. The geology is 
the same as that of the range on the other side of the 


1 [It is not impossible that in documents used by the writers of 
our present Hexateuch the geography differed in important re. 
spects from that which we find in this work, and that the geogra- 
pbical difficulties which this work presents are largely owing to 
this. See special articles on the place-names, and WANDERINGS, 
Yhas ‘ Moab” may often have come from Missur (the N. Arabian 
Mugi; see Mizramm, ἢ 2 6), and ‘Arbotl-Moab may have been 
corrupted out of “Arab-missur,—T. 1c.C.] 

2 See col. 3170, n.2, © 

5 The surface falîs into two parts: N. of W. Waleh there isa 
rolling plain, now part of the Belka', and probably the 7597 v 

fosh. 18 16, etc. (see $ 1): it is broken only by short glens in the 
W. From W. Waleh southwards the surface is broken as far E, 
as the desert by the great caîions. 

4 The PEF Survey Maps give the following heights from N. 
to 5. Elealeh 3064 (on ἃ height above the surrounding plateau), 
Heshbon 2964, Mt. Nebo 2543 (rather below the plateau), Medeba 
2380 @); other neighbouring figures are 2600, 2700, 2800; Kerak 
is 3323, Moteh 2800, Jafar 4114 Ὁ). The figures on the Hajj 
road from N. to S. run 2400, 2700, 2500, 2400. 
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great Jordan fault : a basis of Nubian sandstone (as can 
be seen in the cafions and along the Dead Sca coast) 
rising to 1000 ft. above the Mediterranean ; upon that 
a crystalline limestone some 1500 ft. thick; and thén 
500 ft. of soft cretaceous limestone, on which lies the 
Soil of the plateau.® The springs all rise at the junction 
of the hard and soft limestone. Thus the plateau itself 
is without them; but they are found in all the cafions 
and glens, which for the most part have in consequence 
perennial streams. As throughout Eastern Palestine, 
there are volcanic features : scattered outbreaks of black 
basalt, many of them with warm and sulphurous 
fountains. The rainfall is ‘fair’ (Wilson, PEZZO, 
1899, p. 309), ‘the climate colder than that of W. 
Palestine, and snowstorms? are not uncommon in winter 
and spring, and then the easterly winds are very cold. 
The summer is hot, but the nights cool’ (:2i4.). 

Seen from Western Palestine, with the Dead Sea between, 
Moab presents the appearance of a mountain-wall (mountains of 
the Avarim [ g.2.)), the red sandstone giowing above the blue 
waters, and broken only by two or three valleys, of which the 
Mojib or Amon offers the widest gap. Seen from the Jordan 
valley, the range of ‘Abarim breaks up into what seem separate 
mountains, rising from the Dead Sea by slope and precipice to 
8 height of gooo and 4ooo ft.; but în reality these are not so 
much mountains as piers or promontories of the plateau, at 
pretty much the same level as the latter. Behind them runs, a 
very little higher than they, its long western ridge (already re- 
ferred to), from which the plateau slopes very gently to the desert. 


The general exposure of ihe plateau îs thus eastwards 
and to the desert; the slight western ridge shuts out 
the view to the W. From the similar geology, the 
scenery of the plateau is very like that of the hill-country 
of Judaa. In most localities one would not know the 
difference, except that in Judah the inhabitant always 
fcels the great gulf lying to the E. and isolating the land 
from the rest of Asia ; whilst from Moab the open desert 
rolls eastward without trench or bulwark between. This 
fact is pregnant with much of the distinction between 
the histories of the two countries. In Moab you never 
feel out of touch with Arabia; but Western Palestine 
belongs to the Levant. 

‘The limestone soil of Moab, though often shallow, 
stony, and broken by ridges and scalps of rock, is 
extremely fertile, and produces, without artificial addi- 
tions, large crops of wheat. Every traveller has been 
impressed with this. Visiting it in March, Bliss calls 
it ‘the green plateau' (PE, 1895, p. 205); even în 


‘ July (1891), when the present writer was there, though 


the general aspect was brown and white, the amount of 
edible grass was considerable and the still unreaped 
fields were heavily laden with corn. In the town of 
Kerak, Doughty says (47. Des. 122, cp τὸ Λ) that grain 
‘is almost as the sand." Where there is no cultivation 
the high healthy moors are tolerably covered with rich 
aromatic pastre and scattered bushes of ‘retem’ or 
broom ; and in the hollows, upon the non-porous lime- 
stone, the grass grows high and thick (ἐδ. 27), and even 
the surrounding slopes are in spring ‘staidly green* 
(Bliss, og. οὐδ. 213). With the nomadie character of so 
many of the present population, there are few vineyards 
{only about Kerak); but the English survey discovered 
many ancient winepresses, especially about Heshbon 
and about Sibmah in the Jordan valley. ‘The plateau 
itself is almost absolutely treeless,5 and the slopes to- 
wards the Jordan valley bear little more than thorns 
and thistles; but in the well-watered cafions there is 
much bush, tamarisks are frequent, and especially Jong 
lovely groves of oleander; in places rushes and ferns 
grow luxuriantly. Consequentiy there is a wealth of 
bird-life (Tristram, Lara 97 24/008); wolves, jackals, 
hysenas, gazelles, wild cows, and the dedex or ibex are 

1 Cp Conder, Append. ἃ τὸ PEFM, Heth and Moab; 
Wilson, PEZO, 1899, p. 307. 

2 In Feb. 1898 Briinnow was delayed by deep snow în the 
Belka' 272} Κ᾽, 1899, p. 24). 

ὃ Whilst Gilead is thickly wooded, the woods cease S. of the 
Jabbok; here the only wood is the Hirsh el-'Amriyeh. See 


PER Survey, E: Pal.; 109, cp group of firs at es-Sintbardt, i.e, 
“the Firs’ (idem, 220). 
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all found (4/e/ and Moab, 122f). Bees abound, and 
there is considerable cultivation of honey. 

The principal valleys with watercourses and interven. 
ing mountains or headlands are the following, beginning 
from the N. First, there are a dozen 
or more short watercourses (of which 
the longest is hardly 16 m.) falling 
rapidiy from the surface level of the hard limestone, 
2500 ft. above the Mediterranean, by more or less 
narrow glens, almost straight into the Jordan valley 
and Dead Sea, 1290 ft. below the Mediterranean. They 
contain shallow burns or brooks of water, ‘The chief 
are the Wadies Nimrin, Kefrein, Kuseib, Hesban, 
‘Ayùn Musa, el-Jideid, el-Meshabbeh. ‘Ain Hesban (see 
HEsHBON) is about 500 ft. below the village of that 
name, and gives birth to a considerable stream of pure 
water in a valley with many gardens and some ancient 
ruins. The headland between Wady Hesban and W., 
‘Ayin Masa, el-Mesukkar, is probably the biblical BETH- 
PEOR (g.2.; *ny5 probably=‘gorge’ or ‘pass’). ‘The 
next hcadland, that to the S. of the ἽΝ, ‘Ayim Musa, 
still bears the name Nebà, and may [as the text stands] 
confidently be identified with the Mt. Nebo of P, for 
which E and D give ‘the Pisgah’ (see 4G, 563 f.; 
but cp NeBo, MouNT) The AsHporH PiscAH are 
the barren terraces and steep slopes, covered with thistles 
only, which fall down into the W. ‘Ayîin Masa, and the 
Seîl el-Hery or W. }ideid. The W. ‘Ayùn Miisa would 
therefore be the ‘ glen' of Nu. 2120; though some prefer 
for this the W. Hesban. The headland 5, of ἊΨ, 
Meshabbeh is taken by Conder and others to be Beth- 
peor; behind it on the plateau is Main, probably 
BAALME'ON. 

After this series of short watercourses and intervening 
headlands we have the three large cahons, which, with 

some of their tributaries, break from the 

δ. The three \iosert itself-At first broad, shallow 

CANONE tasins, they slowly shelve westward, 

narrowing as they deepen to some thousands of feet 

below the level of the plateau; with colossal cliffs and, 

in some places before they reach their mouths on the 
Dead Sea coast, narrow ravines, almost impassable. 

The first of these great trenches is the Wady Zerka 
Main, with sources so far N. as the southern side of 
the watershed from the ‘Amman, in Ammonite territory, 
and draining the whole of the northern plateau. The 
higher elevation of the plateau to the S. prevents any 
but the most meagre of tributaries from that direction. 
‘Ten miles from the Dead Sea the W. Zerka Main is 
nearly 2 m. wide from lip to lip and 1400 ft. deep. 
The whole of the stream in the Wady {not merely 
the hot wells npon it} appear to be the Καλλιῤῥόη, 
Callirrhoe, of Josephus {Ax4 xvii. 65; 2/1 885) and 
Pliny {NA ν, 1672). 

Josephus places ‘down upon ît’ (κατά) the hot baths to which 
Herod was carried.1! £/vii.63 seems to describe the same 
wells in the valley to the N. of Macherus (the modern Mkaur 


on the headland to the S. of W. Zerk Ma'in) under the 
name of Badpas, in which Greek form one may perhaps recog- 


nise nia. Jerome (05 s. Beelzieon) gives the name as ‘ Baaru 


in Arabia [z.e., in the Roman province of that designation] ubi 
aquas calidas sponte humus effert’ (while under Cartatka:z he 
mentions Baare 10 R. m. W. of Medeba). Now 4} m. from the 
mouth of the W. Zerki Ma'in, and due N. from Mkaur, there 
are hot wells ; four large and some smaller, of which the hottest 
have a temperature of about 140° F. with strong deposits of 
sulphur. Ancient roads have been traced leading to the spot 
(which lies on the N. side of the shallow stream in a ravine 120 
ft. broad, with luxuriant vegetation); and Roman medals with 
tiles and pottery have been discovered (see Scetzen, Ressex, 
2336 Δ, Irby and Mangles, 7 γατείς, 144/; Tristram, Moab, 
Conder, 77e/£ and Moab, 145, 149) The identity of the W. 
Zerka Ma'in with Callirrhoe is therefore tolerably certain. 
Conder suggests the same Wady and stream as the Nahaliel 


4 Watercourses 
and headlands. 


1 This distinction betwcen the stream on which the batbs 
were and the baths themselves is overlooked by those who take 
Callirrhoe as referring to the baths (so Robiuson, Pkys. Geog. 
164), and wonder why Josephus describes er as Îlowing into 
the Dead Sea. This removes any reason for finding Herod's 
Baths at es-Sara (Zarah) farther to the S., as Dechent proposes 
to do (ZDPVT 196). 
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of Nu. 2119 (see, however, NaWiaLIEL). S. of the W. Zerka 
Ma'in, the plateau bears one of its few high eminences, Jebel 
'Attarils (c. 4000 ft.); see ArarorH, In this connection we 
may refer to Bulil's suggestion (Βαϊ, 124) as to the phyn ἽΠ of 
Tosh. 13 19 (sce Zark tH-SHAHAR; cpiZarah, PEN Survey, 289). 

The next cafion southwards is the Wady ΜΟΙ, the 
biblical ARNON. The main branch starting in the 
wilderness of KEDEMOTH {g.v.] receives its first con- 
siderable contribution of water from the Ras el-MOjib, 
a fountainhead some 5 m. W. of the Hajj road. The 
stream after running through a shallow depression falls 
in a cascade over 30 ft. high into a valley, which deepens 
rapidly (Buhl, Pa/., after Langers Reisedericht 10 75). 
From the S. it is met by a wady, in which three have 
joined : the W. es-Sultàn, the Seil Lej(j}n, with their 
sources not far from Katraneh on the Hajj road, and a 
shorter W. Balu'a. See the new survey (which differs 
from previous accounts} by Bliss, PE, 1895, pp. 2157, 
with map, p. 204. Again, about 43 πὰ, from the mouth 
it receives from the N. the W. Waleh with tributaries 
draining the plateau from as far N. as the Kal'at el 
Belka' on the Hajj road. In biblical times all (or at 
least all except the last} of these branches appear to 
have borne the name Arnon: cp the plurali phrase 
‘valleys of Arnon' in Nu. 2114! (on 0. χὰ δ, cp 
VAHEB). 

The main valley where it is crossed by the great high road of 
Moab (about 8 or 9 m. from the Dead Sea)is some 2000 ft. deep, 
with cliffs which fave impressed every traveller: ‘the cliff of 
the valleys,' Nu. 21155 ‘ostendunt regionis illius accola locum 
vallis in preerupta demerse, satis horribilem et periculosum, qui 
a plerisque usque nunc Arnonas appellatur’ (Jer. (λ5, Armor); 
cp Burckhardt and Seetzen's Zare, Doughty, Ar. Des., and 
Bliss (PEFO, 1895, p. 215): ‘a thrilling moment of surprise on 
coming suddeniy to the edge of the almost perpendicular cliffs.' 
From edge to edge of these the distance is over 2 πὶ. ; at the 
bottom the bed is 4o yards wide. The Mojib issues on the 
Dead Sea through a chasm little more than 100 ft. wide. 
Altogether there is not 5, of the Jabbok another natural division 
so decisive and impressive, It cannot, therefore, surprise us 
tbat, although lying across the middle of what we have seen to 
be the land of Moab, the Arnon should so often in history have 
proved a political boundary. 

On the arrival of Israel the Arnon separated the 
Amorites from Moab, whom the former had driven S. 
of it (Nu.2113? Judg.11:8). It is also given as the 
S. limit of Reuben. In 37 A.D. it appears to have 
been the border between the territories of Herod and 
those of the Nabataeans, whom Herod had pushed to the 
S. of ît (105, Ar xvili. 51; ΥΩ, s69). Till 1893 the 
Arnon formed the S. boundary of the Turkish Mutaser- 
raflik of the Belki and of effective Turkish rule in E. 
Palestine :* and it is still the border between the lands 
of the Keraki and Hamadeh Arabs (Bliss, 09. cif. 216). 

The third great cafion across Moab starts close to 
Katraneh on the Hajj road as the Wady ‘Ain el-Franjy 
(perhaps the Brook ZERED 4 of Nu. 2111 Δ}, and then, as 
the W. Kerak, winds a narrow and deep ravine past 
Kerak (just before it leaves the plateau) and falls into 
the Dead Sea N. of the Lisan peninsula. By Kerak 
there is cultivation of olives, figs, pomegranates, and 
some vines. Between the Wadies ΜΟΙ and Kerak 
are two short glens with [watercourses W. el-Garrah 
and W. Beni (Hamid or) Hammad; somewhere here 
was the ascent of LunITH.  S. of the Mojib the Jebel 
Shihan rises above the plateau to a height of about 
3000 ft. Between the Wadies Kerak and el-Hasy (or 


1 In 2. x3 the Arnon crossed by Israel îs described as ‘in the 
wilderness which comes forth from the border of the Amorite,' 
which may refer to one of the branches of the W, Waleh. 

2 {Elsewhere (see WANDERINGS, and cp VAREN) it is pointed 
out that under the present text, which is not free from critical 
«iifficulty, there are traces of an earlier narrative in which the 
place-names belong to the Jerahmeelite and Misrite region. 
According to this view, Arnon in Nu.2113% has displaced 
*Aràm= Jerabmeel, and Mioab (as often in the narrative books) 
a corruption of Missur (£.e., the N. Arabian Musri). ΜΝ] 

3 In 1893 a new mutaserrafli£ was established S. of th 
Arnon with its centre at Kerak, but taking its name from Ma'an 
near Petra. 

4 [The present geography of Nu. 21117 may perhaps be of 
later origin (cp ZeRED); but this does not dispense us from the 
duty of seeking to understand ît.] 
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Ahsà) are several shorter watercourses, of which the 
most important are W. el-Kuneiyeh (?) and W. Numere, 
the latter held by many to be the WATERS OF NIMRIM 
(Is. 156 Jer. 48.34). 
Along with this great plateau, the people of Moab 
at certain periods in their history held, and gave their 
3, name to, that part of the Jordan 
Conte valley immediately below its northern 
Jordan Valley. section—z.e., opposite to Jericho on 
* the E. of the river. This is what P 
calls the ‘ Arboth Moab' (see above, ὃ 1), The name 
Moab does not appear here before P; yet earlier con- 
quests of the eastern Jordan valley by Moab are not 
only asserted by presumably ancient narratives (e.g., 
Judg. 8312-30; see Moore's commentary), but were at 
all times extremely probable from the geographical 
relations of the Jordan valley to the Moabite plateau. 
The long level stretch just to the N. of the Dead Sea 
and E. of Jordan lies as much at the mercy of the 
occupants of the tableland above it as the opposite 
piains of Jericho lie open to the highlanders of Judaea 
and Ephraim. The warmth of the valley makes it an 
attractive refuge from the winter weather of the plateau, 
where according to an Arabic proverb ‘the cold is 
always at home' (47G g6). Nor is the whole district 
so barren as the names ‘ARABAH, JESHIMON, and BETH- 
JESHIMOTH [gg.0.] would seem to imply. These are 
terms strictly applicable only to the neigbourhood of 
the Dead Sea. Farther N. there are many streams, 
and the soil in the warm air is exceedingiy fertile. 
Irrigation is very easy. At the present day the Arabs 
of the plateau have winter camps în the valley ; and the 
‘Adwan tribe cultivate fields upon it (as the present 
writer on a visit in 1891 learned through the absence 
from the camp in W. Hesban of the chief ‘Ali Dhiab, 
who was said to be attending to his harvests in the 
Ghòor). Then the Jordan with its few and difficult 
fords opposite Jericho forms a frontier, which its more 
passable stretches farther up, opposite Ephraim, cannot 
provide. Consequently, even when Israel crossing the 
latter held Gilead, it was quite possible for Moab to 
hold the part of the valley opposite Jericho. In every 
way this belongs to the tableland above it. Similarly 
Moab must have held the well-watered and fertile land 
at the S. end of the Dead Sea. 

The fertile plateau (see above, $ 3) with its extensive 
pasture-lands, and its much cultivation, producing corn, 

+  vines, and many fruit-trees, enjoyed 
7. Population. a temperate climate {$ 3). τ Vas 
therefore able to sustain an abundant population. To 
this the frequent ruins of small villages and not a few 
considerable towns still bear testimony. For the most 
part they evidently date from the Roman and Byzantine 
periods,! when the country was well protected from the 
desert Arabs by forts and camps, and was traversed by 
well-made roads (8. 8), with a- considerable commerce. 
Under native kings, or when held by Israel, the land of 
Moab cannot have been quite so safe, and therefore 
hardly so thronged ; still, we shall not be far wrong in 
conceiving of the population even then as abundant. 
In OT times we read of the ‘cities of Moab'; and the 
people are pictured in multitudes and always as aggres- 
sive and tumultuous (‘sons of tumult* Nu. 2417 [sce 
SuHeTI], cp Is. 15 f Jer. 4845). 

If we were sure of the exact character of the many dolmens 
and cromlechs scattered over the NW. of the plateau (Conder 
reckons 200 in the portion he surveyed) we might add these to 
the proofs of a large population in the very earliest period. On 
the other hand, we must keep în mind that very large stretchies 
of the plateat must always have been pastoral with few 
inbabitants. The figures on the Moabite Stone are puzzling ; 
in ὦ 16 Mesha claims to have put to death in one place no fewer 


than 7000 Israelites ; but again in /. 20 the forces he led against 
Jahaz consisted only of 200 men, taken ‘from all the clans of 
Moab.' 


The disposition and nature of the land cannot have 
been without effect on the character and manner of 


1 Cp Brinnow, MDPY, 1898, p. 34. 
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life of the inhabitants. So tempting a province, so 
open to the desert, must always have had a large 
portion of its population în various stages of transition 
from the nomadic and pastoral to the settled and 
agricultural conditions of life. So they are pictured 
throughout history and so they are to-day. The OT 
recognises Moab as a Semitic peopîe, therefore of 
nomadic and Arabian origin, who had settled in their 
land shortly before the arrival of Israel.! It mixes up 
Moab and Midian (Nu. 25). From the fifth century 
onwards we find them dispossessed or overrun by 
‘*Arabs' and ‘ Nabateeans." The Roman Empire—by 
means of chains of forts and several large and heavily 
fortified castles like those whose ruins are now called 
Lej(j}an, Kasr Bsher, and perhaps also Meshetta (Bliss, 
PEFO, 1895, with plans and views) —kept the nomads 
back; and hence villages and cultivation multiplied in 
Roman times more than other periods, Under the 
nominal government of the Turks the bulwarks gave 
way; and to-day we find the pure Arab tribes like the 
‘Anazeh harassing the E. border; whilst within it other 
Arabs like the ‘Adwan are settling to the cultivation of 
definite lands. ‘Thus there must have been many 
successive deposits on the broad plateau from the 
restless human tides of Arabia. This may parily 
explain the noisy, aggressive character attributed to 
Moab by the OT {sec above). The story of the origin 
of the nation (Gen. 1930) and other passages in the 
OT (Nu.25 Jer.4826) seem to charge them with 
drunkenness and licentiousness. ‘We have seen that 
the vine was extensively cultivated, and in the portion of 
the land surveyed by Colonel Conder's party many 
winepresses were discovered both on the plateau 
(especially about el- Meshakkar and Hesbin and at 
Stmiaà). The heat, too, of the Jordan valley enervates 
and demoralises : it was on its plains that Israel gave 
way to the impure rites of Beth-peor. Altogether we 
see from the geography, and from the OT pictures of 
Moab, a wild Arab race decadent under the first 
temptations of vine-culture and a relaxing climate. 

‘The main lines of wayfaring and traffic across Moab 
have always been very much the same; and now the 

less important tracks of ancient times are 
8. Roads. <tjll discernible. From the fords of Jordan 
opposite Jericho (there were four or five, all difficult) 
and the bridge which in Roman times (according to the 
recently discovered Mosaic map, see MEDEBA} spanned 
the river in the neighbourhood of the present bridge, 
various roads crossed the Jordan valley to the É. and 
SE. In contrast to the W. coast of the Dead Sea the 
E. coast gives no room for a road at the level of the 
sea; for the most part the cliffs come down to the 
water's edge (see a paper by Gray Hill in the PEFO, 
1900).? 

Yet a track runs somewhat up the side of the hills as far as 
the W. Zerka Μαῖα; and some distance above it, just after 
the W. Ghuvweir is passed, there is a stretch of ancient road 
marked on the PEF reduced Map at a level of 183 ft. below the 
Mediterranean or about roco ft. above the Dead Sea. It 
appears again on the S. of the W. Hawarah, and must have led 
to the healing springs in the valley of Callirrhoe (see $ 5), 


converging on which several ancient tracks have been discovered. 
One must have continued at least to Machaerus. 


ΑΙΙ the other roads from the Fordan made for the 
slopes and passes leading to the plateau, One, at 
present much frequented, by which the present writer 
travelled, climbs the ridge of Ras Kuseib and then 
curves S. towards HesbaAn. But there are tracks, with 
remains of ancient roads,? apparently Roman, up the 
W. Hesbîn, from which a road led through a steep 
rock-cutting upon Heshbon on the edge of the plateau. 
Another ancient track passed by el-Meshakkar (8 4) on 
Heshbon (PEZM £. Pal. τι}; another by the W. 
‘Ayîin Musa to Nebo (?); and another by W. Jideid 


1 [Compare, however, GaD, $ 8.] 

2 N. of the W. Zerkà Ma'in there is a broad shelf before the 
plateau itself'is reached. 

$ Also near Sumia, 
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to Medeba or Ma'în. The name of the lower stretches 
of the latter Wady (Ghuweir, ‘the little Ghèr' or 
‘chasm’), suggests to Conder (PE) the Heb, nm, 
with probably the same meaning, and therefore the 
‘ascent of HoRONAIM [g.v.] (15. 1ὅ 5 Jer. 485)! Less 
plausible is the same explorer's suggestion of ΤΑΙ αὶ 
Heisah or el-Heithah (a glen running up from W. 
Jideid upon Nebo) for the ‘ascent of LuHitH' (Is. 155 
Jer. 485). 

AI these roads from the Jordan valley struck a trunk 
road running S., along the whole extent of the plateau by 
Elealeh, Heshbon, and Medeba, across the W. Waleh, by 
the W. of Dibon close by Kasr el-Besheir, across Arnon, 
by Rabbah to Kerak, and so ultimately across Edom 
to the Gulf of ‘Akabah. Its course is marked by 
Roman milestones, many still 22 577, and other ancient 
remains. In the Wadies Mojib and el-Hesi ‘the 
gradients were laid out with great skill’ (Sir Ch. Wilson, 
PEFO, 1899, p. 309). A branch connected this road 
with Main (Bliss; PEZZO, 1895, p. 213), which lies to 
the W. of it. Other branches struck N. and NW. 
from Heshbon to Rabbath-Ammon, and can still be 
traced past Kh. el-'Amriyeh, and to the NW. of Umm el- 
Hanafish (PEF red, Map) Other branches struck 
across the country to the second great N. and S. road 
along the borders of the desert, represented to-day 
by the Hajj road.® Whilst the remains of all these 
ancient roads are Roman, dating from the Antonines, 
the great road-makers in Syria, they probably represent 
still older lines of travel.  Whilst the western trunk road 
must always have been the more secure from the nomad 
Arabs, the deep caîions which it crosses make it much 
the more difficult. ‘The line of Israel's passage N. lay 
along the E. trunk road till at east the W. Waleh was 
passed, when it turned NE. upon Heshbon, and so 
down either the W. ‘Ayùn Musa or the W. Hesban to 
the Jordan Valley (see #G 564). 

Of the ‘ cities of Moab’ we have first of all a group 
in the Jordan valley: BETH-NIMRAH [g.v.] at Tell 

cino Nimrim; BETH-HARAN (g.0.] δ᾽ Tell 

9. Cities Rameh; both of which, though they are 

of Moab. snentioned in the OT only în connection 

with the Amorites and Gad, must have belonged to 
Moab at many periods (cp NIMRIM of Is. 156); BETH- 
JESHIMOTH [g.v.] at Suweimeh ; HoRONAIM [g.v.] on 
one of the passes leading up to the plateau (see above, 
ἃ 8). According to Eusebius BETH-PEOR (g.0.} lay 
between Beth-nimrah and Beth-haran ; but see above, 
8 4. SEBAM or SIBMAH [g.v.] is placed by Conder 
(PEFM 221) at Sumia in the W. Hesban, 2 m. from 
Hesban. 

On the plateau N. of W. Zerki Ma'in were situated 
the following towns, beginning from the N. : ELEALEH, 
HEesHBon, NERO, MEDERA, BETH-MEON, These are 
either on high sites on the promontories and considered 
as sacred, like Nebo and Beth-meon, or on mounds by 
the main road, like Elealeh, Heshbon, and Medeba. 
Κα. ’Abù Nalkeh Merrill identifies with the ‘ Moabite 
town’ Νέκλα of Ptolemy ; in es-Saàmik, a few m. È. of 
Hesban, some see Samaga, taken along with Medeba 
by John Hyrcanus (Jos. “πὸ, xiîi. 9 1), Kefeir el-Wusta 
and Kefeir 'Abù Sarbut, on the main road, must have 
been considerable towns in Byzantine times and perhaps 
earlier (PEAM E. Pal).  Kal'at Zizà, about 4 m. 
to the W. of the Hajj road, was a military post of 
the Romans (Vo. Digrit.). On Mashetta or Umm 
Shetta, to the E. of the Hajj road see Tristram (Land 
of Moab) and Bliss (PEZZO, 1895), On Kal'at Belka, 
a castle on the Hajj road, see Doughty (4». Des, 
113 το). 

1 Jos. «ἀπέ. xiii. 154 mentions Oronas as a town of Moab. 

2 A third Roman road N. and 5. appears to have run from 


Rabbath-Ammon by el-Kahf, Umm el-Walid, Remeil, Trayya, 
Kasr Bsher and Rujim Rishin to Lejjim On this, and on the 
line of forts protecting the springs to the E. of it, and on the 
Roman roads S. of Lejjun, see Brinnow's papers in MDPY, 
1898-1899. 
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Between the W. Zerk& Ma'in and the W. Waleh 
there were no towns on the main road; but to the W. 
lay ‘ATAROTH [g.v., modern ‘Attàris], KIRIATHAIM 
[g.v., modern KureiyAt], and the strong fortress of 
MACHEARUS (g.7., and cp ZERETH-SHAHAR). 

South of the ἍΝ, Waleh lav DIBON [g.v.], the modern 
Dhiban to the E. of the main road, on which farther 
S. are the ruins of the Roman castle, now called Kasr 
el-Besheir. North-east of Dibon is el-Jumeil, identified 
by some with BETH-GAMUL of Jer. 4823: cp the el- 
Gamila of Idrisi (ZDPV 8128). Buhl, however, puts 
Beth-gamul S. of Arnon. East of Dibon (Bliss, op. ciz., 
227) are the important ruins of Umm er-Res&s reckoned 
by some to be KEDEMOTH [g.v.]; JARA2 [9.2] (which 
Eusebius places between Dibon and Medeba} must also 
have lain about here ; and MEPHAATH (Josh, 1318 Jer. 
4821), according to Fus, a castle on the edge of the 
desert. Upon the main road just as it dips into the 
precipitous W. ΜΟΙ lay AROER [9.7]. 

In the valley of the Arnon there apparently lay ‘the 
city in the midst of the valley’ (Josh. 139) : sec AR. 

Of the sites S. of the Arnon the following lie on or 
near the great trunk-road. On the ὅθ, edge af the ἍΝ, 
Mojib are the ruins, Mehatet el-Hajj, which Tristram 
and others propose ta identify with AR. ‘To the W. of 
the road at the foot of the hill called ShihaAn are ruins of 
the same name: and farther S. on the road others at 
Haimer, Fribah, Beit el-Karm, called also Kasr 
Rabba with ‘tanks and a great building evidentiy 
Roman' {Irby and Mangles, ch. 8), and Hememat 
with a tower, Misde (also at Mejdelein, west of the 
road). ‘Then come the more considerable remains of 
Rabba (6., ‘two old Roman temples and some tanks* 
but no trace of walls; Briinnow, ΧΟΡ, 1895, p. 71, 
notices ‘a kind of forum '). This appears to be 
Rabbath (i.e., chief town of} Moab (see 05) to which the 
Greeks gave the name of ᾿Αρεόπολὲς (see Ar). Bubhl 
(Pal. 270) thinks it possible that we have here KERIOTH 
and KIR-MOAR (see KIR-HERES); but KIR-MOAB, known 
also as KIR-HARESETH, is placed by most at Kerak,! 
for a description of which see KiR-HERES. ΤῸ the 
proofs of the identification of Kir-HERES with Kerak, 
given there, add the name (hitherto overlooked in this 
connection) of Wady Harasha (with a ruin Kasr H.) 
which is applied, according to Brinnow (MDPY 1895, 
Ῥ. 68) to the lower part of the Wady Kerak. Some 
12 m. E. of Kerak lies the ruin Lej(j}în, for the exact 
orientation of which, with plans, see Bliss, SEZ, 1895. 
South of Kerak Eusebius places EGLAIM {g.v.). 

Indeed, this district of Moab, ‘a country of downs with 
verdure so close as to appear almost turf and with cornfields," 
ὃς ‘covered. with sites Θὲ towns en every eminence and spot 
convenient for the construction of one ruined sites visible 
in all directions' (Irby and Mangles, ch. 7, May 14 and 15), 
Here was the scene of the first encounter of Moslem troops with 


the Romans and their defeat at el-Moteh; «ras on the N. 
edge of the W. el-Ahsi is the Thorma of the *Îtinerary' (Wilson, 


PEFO, 1899, p. 315). 

From Kerak a Roman road led SW. into the Ghor 
(Brinnow, ΟΡ, 1895, p. 68) by DeraA on the W. 
Harasha ? (see above) ; and on this flank of Moab also 
not a few remains have been noted by travellers (see 
LUHITH, NIMRIM, and cp Tristram, Land gf Moab, 57 ; 
Buhl, Pal 272). 

In the time of Josephus there lay at the S. end of 
the Dead Sca a town Zoapa (27 ἵν. 84) 7. /Z ζωαρα, etc.). 
In OSunder βαλα, Eusebiuscalls it eyywpand fwapa, and 
describes it as lying on the Dead Sea, with a garrison : 
‘the balsam and palm grow by it” It is the same, 
which under the name Zughar, Sughar, or Suker is 
mentioned by the Arab geographers (Le Strange, /a/ 
under Moslems, 286 75}, as a station on the trade route 
from the Gulf of "Akabah to Jericho, one degree of lat. 
S. of Jericho. ‘They describe it as on the Dead Sea, 
near the desert, overhung by mountains, near el-Kerak, 


1 Besides Irby and Mangles (Travels, ch. 7 /), cp A. L. 
Hornstein in P£/O, 1898, pp. 93/77, with views. 
2 Here some place the ‘descent οἱ Horonaim'; but see $ 8. 
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with a hot and evil climate; the people thickset and 
swarthy. The Crusaders knew it as Segor (R&bricht, 
Gesch. Kbniygr. Jerus. 15, 409, 411; secalso ZDPV 14, 
the Florentine map} but called it Palmen (Will. of Tyre, 
108 2230), Villa Palmarum, and Paumer. It is curious 
that Napoleon should mention the piace under its 
biblical name ‘at the extremity of the Dead Sea 20 
leagues from Hebron, 15 from Kerak' (Guerre 
d Orient, Camp. d'Éyypte et de Syrie, vol. ii. τῷ fi). 
Where did he get this information? Irby and Mangles 
(Travels, rst June, 1818) place it in the lower part of 
the W. Kerak. Clermont Ganneau (PAEZO, 1886, 
Ῥ. 20) proposes a site near the Tawahin es-Soukhàr in 
the Ghor es-Safieh; Kitchener (PEFO, 1884, p. 216) 
found many ruins of great antiquity under the name 
Kh. Labrush. See also Reland, Palest 377, 957, 
and Robinson, 84 6487 The Arab geographers 
identify it with the Zoar of Lot and this is accepted by 
those modern authorities who place the ‘cities of the 
plain’ at the S. end of the Dead Sea. See further 
Zoar, SOoDoM. G. A. 8. 
Moab and Ammon (children of Lot) constitute along 
with Edom and Israel (children of Isaac} that group of 
four Hebrew peoples which in early 
10, The fOUF antiquity had issued from the Syro. 
I Arabian wilderness, and settled on the 
ῬΘΟΡΙΘΒ, border of the cultivated land eastward 
of the ‘great depression.’ According to Genesis, they 
had come out of Mesopotamia, and so were precursors 
of the larger wave which followed from ihe same 
quarter, forming the most southern outpost of the 
Aramazan immigration into the lands of Canaan and 
Heth (see AMORITES, CANAAN, CANAANITES). The 
aborigines in whose lands the B'ne Ammon and Moab 
and the B'ne Israel successively settled were not 
extinguished by the conquest; they even exercised a far- 
reaching influence over their lords. ‘The Moabites, and 
doubtless also the Ammonites and the Edomites, spoke 
the language of Canaan as well as the Israclites, They 
must have learned it from the Canaanites in the land 
eastward of Jordan Our knowledge is extremely 
imperfecti as regards other departments of the Canaanite 
influence ; but in religion it has left a noticeable trace 
în the cultus of BAAL-PEOR (g.v.), which was carried 
on in Moabite territory but was certainly of Canaanite 
origin. The special god of Moab, however, was 
Chemosh. Just as Israel was the people of Vahwè, 
and Ammon the people of Milcom, Moab was the 
people of Chemosh (3ip9, Nu. 2129). The kingship of 
Chemosh was regarded as thoroughly national and 
political în its character, but did not on that account 
exclude the institution of a human king, which appeared 
in Moab much carlier than in Israel; in the time of 
Moses the Moabites had a king, and the institution 
was even then old. The capitals of the kingdom were 
‘Ar Moab and Kir Moab, S. from the Arnon ; these were 
not, however, the constant residences of the kings, who 
continued to live in their native places, as, for example, 
Mesha in Dibon. 
The historical importance of the Moabites lies wholly 
in their contact with Israel! After the Israelites had 
. quitted Egypt and passed a nomadic life 


τὰ ΒΑΣΙ for about ἃ generation in the neighbour- 
Risto hood of Kadesh, {hey migrated thence 


into northern Moab, dispossessing the 
Anmorites, who had made themselves masters of that 
district. The interval from Kadesh to the Arnon could 
be passed only by a good understanding with Edom, 
Moab, and Ammon,—a proof that the ethnical relation- 
ships, which at a later period were expressed only in 
legend, were at that time still living and practical. In 

Ὁ [Three kings of Moab (Ma'ba, Mu'aba, Ma'ab) are mentioned 
in the cuneiform inscriptions,—Salamanu who was subdued by 
Tiglath-pileser in 733; Kammusunadbi (Chemoshnadab), who 
paid tribute to Sennacherib in 701; and a king of uncertain 


name who warred against the king of Kedar în the name of 
ASur-bani-pal (Schr. ΑἸ ΤΊ, 251, 291, Wi. G/1108/).] 
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all probability the Moabites called the Israelites to their 
aid; they were not as yet aware that this little pastoral 
people was destined one day to become to them a 
greater danger than the Canaanites by whom they were 
threatened at the moment.! 

As the story of Balaam indicates, the Moabites would 
willingly have been rid of their cousins after their service 
had been rendered, but were unable to prevent them 
from settling in the land of Sihon. The migration of 
the tribes of Israel into western Palestine, hawever, 
and the dissolution of their warlike confederation soon 
afterwards made a restoration of the old frontiers 
possible. If king Eglon took tribute of Benjamin at 
Jericho, the territory between Arnon and Jordan must 
also have been subject to him, and Reyben must even 
then have lost his land, or at least his liberty. it 
would appear that the Moabites next extended their 
attacks to Mount Gilead, giving their support to the 
Ammonites, who, during the period of the judges, were 
its leading assailants. So close was the connection 
between Moab and Ammon that the boundary between 
them vanishes for the marrators (Judg, 11). See 
AMMONITES, JEPHTHAH, 

Gilead was delivered from the Ammonites by Saul, 
who at the same time waged a successful war against 
Moab? (1 $. 1447). The establishment of the monarchy 
necessarily involved Israel in feuds with its neighbours 
and kin The Moabites being the enemies of the 
Israelite kingdom, David naturally sent his parents for 
shelter thither when he had broken with Saul (τ S. 
223. 1 see, however, MIZPEH, 3}; the incident is pre- 
ciscly analogous to what happened when he himself at 
a later period took refuge from Saul's persecution in 
Philistine territory, and needs no explanation from the 
book of Ruth. As soon as he ceased to be the king*s 
enemy by himself becoming king, his relations with 
Moab became precisely those of his. predecessor. The 
war in which apparently casual cìrcumstances involved 
him with the Ammonites really arose out of larger 
causes, and thus spread to Moab and Edom as well 
The end of it was that all the three Hebrew nation- 
alities were subjugated by Israel; the youngest brother 
eclipsed and subdued his seniors, as Balaam had fore- , 
seen. Both Ammon and Moab, however, must have 
emancipated themselves very soon after David's death, 
and only now and then was some strong king of Israel 
able again to impose the yoke for a time, not upon the 
Ammonites indeed, but upon Moab, The first to do so 
was Omri, who garrisoned some of the Moabite towns 
and compelled the king to acknowledge Israel's suzerainty 
by a yearly tribute of sheep—a state of matters which 
continued until the death of Ahab ben Omri. ‘That 
brave king, however, fell in battle with the Arameeans 
at Ramoth Gilead {about 850 Β.6.}, and Mesha of Dibon, 
then the ruler of Moab, succeeded in making himself 
and his people independent, In his famous inscription 
(see MEsHA) he gives his patriotic version of the story; 
in the book of Kings we find only the curt statement 
that Moab rebelled against Israel after the death of Ahab 
(2 K.11); on the other hand there is a full narrative 
(2 K.3}of a vain attempt, made by Jehoram ben Ahab, 
to bring Mesha into subjection. See MESHA, $ 6, and 
JEHORAM, $ 4. 

As the Moabites owed their liberation from Israelite 
supremacy to the battle of Ramah—that is, to the 
Aramarans— we find them (as well as the Ammonites) 
afterwards always seconding the Aramaeans in continual 
border warfare against Gilead, in which they took cruel 
revenge on the Israelites. With what bitterness the 


1 The facts as a whole are îndubitable: it cannot be an 
invention that the Israelites settled first in Kadesk, then in 
northern Moab, and thence passed into Palestine proper. The 
only doubiful point is whether the song in Nu.2127 7. ἴ5 con- 
temporary evidence of these events. 

2 [There is indeed, as so often, a doubt whether the original 
document did not refer rather to Missur [see Mizrain] than to 
Moab. See SAUL, $ 3.—-T.K.C.] 
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Israelites in consequence were wont to speak of their 
hostile kiasfolk can be gathered from Gen. 19307 —the 
one trace of open malice in the story of the patriarchs, 
all the more striking as it occurs in a narrative of 
which Lor (g.v.) is the hero and saint, which, there- 
fore, in its present form, is of Moabite origin, although 
perhaps it has a still older Canaanite nucleus. ΟΥ̓ these 
border wars we learn but littie, although from casual 
notices it can be seen (2 K. 1320 Am.113; cp 2 K. 52) 
that they were kept up long, although not quite unin- 
terruptedly. When at length the danger from the 
Aramagans was removed for Israel by the intervention 
of the Assyrians, the hour of Moab's subjection also 
came; Jeroboam II. extended his frontier over the 
eastern territory, as far as to the ‘ Brook of the Poplars'! 
(Am. 614; but cp ARABAH, BROOK OF THE). 

It would seem that subjugation by the Assyrians was 

not as heavy a blow to the Moabites as to some neigh- 
bourin eoples. Probably it helped to 

12. Later ἧι th mm to th ia ti the t th 
history, reconcile them to the new situation that the 
ὅς Israelites suffered much more severely than 
thev.: From these, their deadly enemies, they were 
henceforth for ever free. ‘They did not on that account, 
however, give uptheir old hatred ; they merely transferred 
it from Israel to Judah. The political annihilation of 
the nation only intensified the religious exclusiveness of 
the Jewish people, ‘Terrible expression was given by the 
Edomites and the Moabites to their malignant joy at the 

calamities of their kinsfolk.? 

“Because Moab saith: Behold the house of Judah is like all 
the other nations, therefore do I open his land to the Bre Kedem,' 
says che prophet Ezekiel (258 /.). His threat against the 
Moabites, as well as against the Edomites and the Ammonites îs, 
that they shall falì before the approach of che desert tribes (see 
East, CHILDREN ΟΕ THE} RaxEM) Probably in his days the 
tile of Arabian invasion was already slowly rising, and of course 
it swepr first over the lands situated on the desert border, At 
all'events the Arab immigration into this quarter began at an 
earlier date than is usually supposed ; it continued for centuries, 
and was so gradual that the previously-introduced Aramaising 
process conld quietly go on alongside of it. The Edomites gave 
way before the pressure of the land-hungry nomads, and settled 
fn the desolate country of Judah ; the children of Lot, on the 
other hand, appear to have amalgamated with them—the Am- 
monites maintaining their indixiduality longer than the Moabites, 
who soon entirely disappeared.3 


Israel and Moab had a common origin, and their 
early bistory was similar. The people of Yahwè on the 
one hand, the people of Chemosh on the 

18. Ferael other, had the same idea of the Godhead 
as head of the nation, and a like patriotism 

compared. Gerived from religious belief—a patriotism 
that was capable of extraordinary efforts, and has had no 
parallel in the West either in ancient or in modern times, 
The mechanism of the theocracy also had much that was 
common to both nations; in both the king figures as 
the deity's representative, priests and prophets as the 
organs through whom he makes his communications. 
Stili, with alt this similarity, how different were the 
ultimate fates of the two! ‘The history of the one loses 
itself obscurely and fruitlessIy in the sand ; that of the 
‘other issues in eternity. One reason for the difference 
(which, strangely enough, seems to have been felt not 
by the Israelites alone but by the Moabites also) is 
obvious. Israel received no gentle treatment at the 
hands of the world ; it had to carry on a continual con- 
flict with foreign influences and ostile powers; and 
this perpetual struggle with gods and men was not 
profitless, although the external catastrophe was in- 


1 Perhaps the song in Nu. 21 27 2) refers to these events ; some 
critics will add Is. 1511612, 

3 Zeph.28/ 2K.242 and Ezek. 2587 It need hardly he 
said that the Moabites shared the fate of all the Palestinian 
peoples when supremacy passed from the Assyrians to the 
Chaldaans, and that, notwithstanding their hatred of the Jews, 
they had no difficulty in seeking alliances with them, when 
Grcasions arose on which they could be made useful (Jer. 275). 
[The prophecy against Moab in Jer. 48 cannot be the work of 
Jeremiah. _See JereMtaK ii, $ 20, îx.; col. 2502] 

We. Arletne Prophetentd, 256 (on Obadiat): [on certaîn 
references to the Moabites in late OT writines—Ezra91 Neh. 
181 Is.2510/ Ps.887 [6]—cp Zu2r. 75, 159, 1611. 
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evitabile. Moab meantime remained settled on his lees, 
and was not emptied from vessel to vessel (Jer. 4811), 
and corruption and decay were the result. ‘This explana- 
tion, however, does not carry us far, for other peoples 
with fortunes as rude as those of Israel have yet failed 
to attain historical importance ; they have simply dis- 
appeared. The service the prophets rendered at a 
critical time, by raising the faith of Israel from the 
temporal to the eternal sphere, cannot be exaggerated 
(see PRoPHECY}). pw. 
The authors of the above sections are scholars who 
have a right to speak, and whose writings will not soon 
be forgotten. A union of forces, how- 
Io) ever, seems necessary in order to take a 
Pa blical fresh step in advance. The geographical 
* section would be very incomplete without 
the historical, and it may perhaps be hoped that a 
supplement to the historical section will add somewhat 
to its usefulness, For there is a preliminary inquiry, 
which no good scholar in recent times has altogether 
neglected, but which requires to be taken up in a more 
thorough and methodical manner—the state of the texts 
on which our geography and our history are based. lt 
must also be confessed that our criticism of the narratives 
has been, until very lately, too literary, and not quite 
sufficiently historical, A criticism of the local names 
may not have led as yet to as many important results as 
the criticism of the personal names of the OT; but an 
examination of the special articles dealing with the 
names of the ‘cities of Moab' {$ 9} will show that an 
inquiry which cannot safely be ignored is being made, 
and that identifications have in the past too often been 
tried, and views of the route of the Israelites in their 
migration taken, which presuppose doubtful, even if 
ancient, readings. Textual criticism, too, has objections 
to make to some of the historical inferences of earlier 


14. More on 


eritics because of their precarious textual basis, It is 
obvious that if ‘ Moab' and ‘Missur,' * Midian' and 
‘ Missur," *Ammon’ and “‘Amalek,' ‘Edom' and 
‘Aram’ (=Jerahmeel), are liable to confusion, the 


greatest care becomes necessary in steering one's way 
between the rocks, Mistakes will sometimes occur, as 
when, after correcting some of the most corrupt names 
in Gen, 36 31-39, ‘ Edom' is retained by the author of the 
article BELA (col. 524) in 2. 31. and ‘Moab” in Ὁ, 35. 
For these two (corrupt) ethnic names ‘Aram’ and 
* Missur' should probably be substituted. The bis- 
torical result would be that it was not Midian and Edom 
but Midian and Jerahmeel that fought together in the 
early times referred to, and that the territory that was 
contested was the highland of Missur, not the plateau 
of Moab.! The story of Balak and Balaam also needs 
to be re-read in the light of text-critical discoveries, It 
is most probable, from this newer point of view, that 
Balak, with whom the Israelites are said to have had to 
do, was king, not of Moab, but of Missur. It is doubt- 
ful, too, whether in its original form the story of Eglon 
and Ehud represented the former as being of Moab and 
not rather of Missur (note that Eglon gathers ‘the b'ne 
Ammon and Amalek,' really, the b'ne Jerahmeel, and 
that they occupy ‘the city of palm trees’ (z.e., really, 
the city of Jerahmeel)® Even if in this instance we 
adhere to MT, Winekler (GZ 1205) will probably still be 
right in using the narrative as an evidence of the late- 
ness of the Moabitish people as compared with the b'ne 
Israel. More probably, however, Eglon was a Misrite 
king. Nor can we at all trust the records of the con- 
quests of Saul and David. A group of phenomena make 
it very nearly certain that in τ 9, 1447 25.82 ‘ Missur* 
has been transformed into ‘ Moab.‘ 


That Saul conquered either the Moabites or the Misrites îs of 
course most unlikely ; but the probability is strong even against 


1 Cp Jude. 54, where we should probably read ‘ Missur' (not 
*Seir)) and ‘the bighland of Aram (= Jerahmeet)." 

2 See Jericno, $ τ. The ‘city of Jerahmeel' may 
well mean Kadesh-barnea (‘ barnea” should be read ‘ Jer: 
as Jericho, 


ite as 
meel') 
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the view that David had to do with the Monbites. The whole 
passage (25,8 1-3) first becomes intelligible when we read it 
thus, * And David smote the Philistines, and took the Maacathite 
country out of the hand of the Philistines. He smote Missur and 
Jerahmeel and the Zarephathites, and those of Missur became 
servants to David, bringing tribute.’ If we are reluctant to 
admit the change of ‘Moab' to ‘ Missur,” let ἴε he remembered 
that the same textual criticism dispenses us from the obligation 
of pronouncing David guilty of barbarity to the conquered—to 
a people from whom, according to one tradition, his parents bad 
received hospitality.1 The right reading was probably known 
to the writer of Nu. 2417.2 


Thus it is probable that the first trustworthy notice of 
contact between Israel and Moab is in 2 K.lr. This 
notice, however, as Kittel points out, is very isolated 
(cp 8 τι), and we naturally infer that a record of wars 
between the two peoples has been lost. Moab, then, 
is at any rate a younger people than Israel. 

What event is referred to in Is.151-1612 has been 
much disputed. According to Duhm and Marti, the 
foes of Moab are the NABATAANS (g.0.). Diodorus 
(1994) says of these nomads that they regarded it as 
wrong to plant wheat and trees and wine, This would 
make the destruction of the vines referred to in the pro- 
phetic elegy intelligible. If so, Is. 151-1612 may be re- 
ferred to the fifth century ; the postscript (v. 13 £) will 
be later (time of Alexander JANNAEUS [g.2.]?}. 

There is little more to add by way of supplement to 
88 10-13. The absence of the name of Moab in the list 
of the vassal states of Bir-'idri (ΑΓ 2173) is accounted 
for by Winckler (G/1207) by the supposition that a 
Moabite contingent was included among the troops of 
Ahab, who is mentioned (see AÙaB, $ 4). Whether 
the Moabites are rightly included in 2 K.242 among 
the peoples which sent ‘bands’ against Judah in the 
reign of Jehoiakim may be doubted, A comparison of 
passages in the Psalms, Lamentations, and later pro- 
phecies and narratives irresistibly leads the present writer 
to the conclusion that the right names are Cushites, 
Jerabmeelites, and Misrites (see OBADIAH [B0oK]). 
It is also very possibly an error to suppose that the 
Moabites are specially referred to in the Book of 
Nehemiah ; this, however, is partly connected with the 
question as to the ethnic names in the narrative of the 
migration of the Israelites. There is, at any rate, much 
confusion in the names mentioned in Nehemiah, and 
elsewhere (see SANBALLAT) it is maintained that both 
‘Sanballat’ and ‘Horonite' are probably miswritten τ 
the one for ‘Nebaiothite' {=Nabataan?), the other 
(which is to be taken with the miswritten ‘ Tobiah ') for 
‘ Rehobothite." Cp also RUTH [Boox]. 

Winckler (GZ1204) makes the striking remark that 
Moab at the time of its immigration was probably just 
such a small tribe as the Calebites and the separate 
Istaelitish tribes. In civilisation and racial conscious- 
ness there was no difference, and in language none worth 
mentioning, between them and the Israelites,  Noldeke 
(Die sem. Sprachen, 17) also remarks that the style of 
the inscription of Mesha is essentially thai of the OT, 
and allows us to infer the existence of a similar literature 
among the Moabites. As Néldeke also points out, the 
only important un-Hebraic feature of the inscription is 
the occurrence of the eighth Arabic ‘conjugation’ {with 
£ after the first radical), The inscriptional style may, 
however, have differed considerably from the type of the 
actually spoken tongue. Cp MESHA, $ 4. 

G. A. S., 88 1-9; J. we, $$ 1o-13; T. K. C., $ 14. 


MOADIAH (NY, $$ 33, 72, ‘ Yahwè promises ?'), 
a priestly family temp. Joiakim (EzRA ii., $ 65, $ 11) 
Neh. 1217 (οπι. BN*A; εν Kalporc [Neame. int 
macal [L]); cp MAADIAR. 


sur." See 


3 18.223, where read ‘ Zephath (Zarephath) of Mi 
Mizre 

2 finti (Jer. 48,45) is accepted by Di. for ng, }ixz, however, 
as also in Am.22, comes from ]W83 (the N. Arabian Cush), 
which at once suggests “NSD for 38. 
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MOCHMUR (moymoyp [B; om. AJ, moyy. [N*], 
MOK. [Nes vid], mackur [Vet. Lat.]; $ox9 [$yr.]). a 
brook upon which stood Chusi (Judith 718). It was 
situated near to EKREBEL (mod. ‘Akrabeh), whence 
Schultz has identified it with A/e4/zriveh close to 
‘Akrabeh. 


MODIN, a city or village of Judzea. Most modern 
authorities (e.g., Grimm, Schirer, Zickler} rightly prefer 
the form Modein or Modeim. 

δ᾿ 5 readings vary considerably ; μωδεὶν [x* 1 Macc. 21, gb 
164 V 919]; -eew[A 21 etc}; -4[A223 919]; ταειν [Nea 21, & 

919 etc.]; «a [A 164}; «teu (V 2 Mace. 18 τα}; «| 

1. Name. [A 72.1; τἰἶν [x* V164]; τμ [V 215 23]; τῷ [ν 21]; 

other readings are μωδαις [Jos., ed. Niese, Arg. xii, 

61], -eeue [23,11 2), -ν (871.131; in OS981 59 14020 μηδεειμ 
Modeim; Modin [Vg., whence EV]. 

The later Hebrew form (which often has the article also) 
varies. ῬΑ]. Mishnah (ed. Lowe) reads my»nba (Madr'ith) 
9 2(Z'alm. Bab. 930), Hag.85 (Talm. Bab, 256). Other 
readings are ΠΝ "Ὁ pymno, D'ITIDI, myanonm 

In the Medeba mosaic {see MEDEBA) the reading 
Μωδιθα occurs, and this seems to point back to the 
Hebrew Modiith. 

In 217 Modin is called a city, πόλις (So in τ, 15 εἰς Μωδεεὶν 
τὴν πόλιν). Josephus, on the other hand, describes i 
village of Jud&a (ἐν Μωδαί, κώμῃ τῆς Ἰουδαίας, Ant. xii. 61112). 
Eus. (κώμη) and Jer. (wicus) agree with Josephus; so Jerome 
on Dan. 1138, In Vg. it is referred to as a hill (ix monte 
Modin), and this, curiousìy enough, reappears in later Rabbinical 
‘authorities. See Grimm on 1 Mace, 2 1, and Rashi on T. B. Baba 
Bathraà τὸ . Naturally the place was of most importance in 
Maccabzan times; by the time of Josephus it may have dwindled. 
The ruins at el-Medyeh, with which Modin is usually identified, 
seem to point to an ancient collection of villages, a fact which 
the 922524 form of the name also attests. Grimm reconciles the 
two statements by describing Modin as a κωμόπολις. 


The interest in Modin arises from its association with 
the Maccabzean history. The place is not named in 
- MT (though curiously enough Porphyry 
2. History. on Dan 1138 read Modiim for the difficuit 
umyo. See Τοῦ. ad /oc.). We first hear of Modin in 
168 B.C. ; it became the residence of Mattathias, when 
he felt it no longer safe or honourable to'remain in 
Jerusalem (τ Macc, 91). By Simon's time Modin was 
the special city of the Hasmonaans {τῇ πατρίδι, 
Jos. Ant. xiîì. 66); but even in Mattathias's day it 
must have been the permanent home, not merely the 
temporary asylum, of the family; Mattathias (1 Mace. 
217) is termed ‘a ruler and an honourable and great 
man in this city.’ From another passage (τ M. 270} it 
appears that the sepulchres of Mattathias's ancestors 
were situated in Modin. 

Modin was the scene of the outbreak of the revolt 
against Antiochus IV. Epiphanes. Here it was that 
Mattathias was summoned by a Syrian officer to follow 
the general example and offer a pagan sacrifice. He 
refused, and his slaying of an apostate Jew at the altar 
erected in Modin was the first act of armed rebellion 
(x Mace. 2 15-28), Mattathias then filed from Modin; 
but the place was not garrisoned by the Syrian forces, 
for, on his death shortly afterwards, his sons buried him 
there (1 Macc. 270 Jos. (πὸ xii. 64). Modin is again 
mentioned in 2 Mace. 1314. Judas Maccabaeus is there 
reported to have fixed his headquarters at Modin before 
his vietoricus night attack on the army of Antiochus 
V. Eupator. When Judas subsequently fell in battle at 
Elasa his body was recovered by his brothers Jonathan and 
Simon, and buried at Modin(1 Macc.9 το Jos. dz4.xii, 62). 
Simon rendered a similar service to Jonathan {x Mace. 
1325) and he erected in Modin a splendid monument to 
his illustrious family (1327-30). See below $ 3. 

At Modin Judas and John, sons of Simon, passed the 
night before making their successful attack on Cendebseus 
(τ Mace, 164) whose headquarters were at Cedron 
(Katra) in the Philistine lowlands. In Rabbinic times 
Modin was regarded (Mishna, 2%dZin 92) as fixing 
the legal limit of distance with regard to the injunetion 
in Nu. 9r0o. Rabbi ‘Akiba held that any Jew who 
happened to be as distant from Jerusalem as Modin 
might be regarded as ‘on a journey afar off’ The 
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Bab, Talmud (Z2sé4z 934) explains that this distance 
was 15 m. In another case of ritual law Modiith is 
cited by rhe Mishna (Hug. 35), and from this passage it 
has been inferred by some Rabbinical authorities that 
the city or distriet of Modin was the centre of the 


pottery industry. 

A Rabbi Eleazar of Modin (contemp. with ‘Xkiba, end cent. 
AD.) is quoted with respect in the Mishnah (403/435) and 
Talmud (Γ. B, S4abbatk 956. Baba Batkra 106). He is some- 
times designated simply Wame-mzodai or Aerz-mudai * the man 
of Modin,” (Clermont-Ganneau found that the modern ethnic 
name of the inhabitants of Medyeh is Midnawy, pl. Medawneh.) 

“The monument which Simon erected (see above) was lofty, of 
‘polished stone behind and before. Seven pyramids, over 

against one another, commemorated Simon's 

3. Simon's father, bis mother, and his four brothers; the 
mausoleum, remaining one being designed for himself. 

Stanley (Jewisk Church, 3 318) describes the 
mausoleum as a square structure surrounded by colonnades of 
monolith pillars. ‘The pyramids were ornamented with bas- 
reliefs of weapons. Mindful of the commercial use to which 
the Phenician coast was put by the Maccabesans, Simon added 
carvings of ships εἰς τὸ θεωρεῖσθαι ὑπὸ πάντων τῶν πλεόντων τὴν 
θάλασσαν. This phrase is commoniy rendered ‘that they should 
be seen of all that sail on the sea.'’ As the sea is at least τὸ 
from Medyeh (and farther still from any other site with which 
Modin has been identified) this statement has given considerable 
trouble. Josephus, it may be observed, omits this detail (4x4 
xiii. 66). Commentators explain, ‘only in its main outlines, and 
not in its minor features could thîs monument be visible from the 
Mediterranean (amò. 8%., ad loc.) But the association of 
the ‘ships’ with the ‘seafarers’ raises some difficulty against 
accepting thistheory. E. le Camus (Rev. Bibligre, 1 109, 1892), 
explains the Greek to mean that the ships were so natural)y 
carved that they won the admiration of expert seamen. ΤῊ is 
certainly ingenious, and Buhl(Pa/. 198) adopts the theory of Le 
Camus on this point though he contests the same writer" other 
objections to the identification of Modin with Medyeh. The 
writer of 1 Macc. (abont τοὺ 5.C.) tells us that the montment 
was standing in his day, and Josephus repeats the assertion 
nearly two centuries later. Eusebius and Jerome also seem to de- 
clare that the monument wasstill intact, though the language they 
use is not conclusive. (As the passage from the Onowzast. îs of 
importance for the discussion that follows it is cited in full: 
Μωδεείμ, κώμη πλησίον Διοσπόλεως, ὅθεν ἦσαν οἱ Μακκαβαῖοι, 
ὧν καὶ τὰ μνήματα εἰς ἔτι νῦν δείκνυνται. Modeim vicus juxta 
Diaspoliya, unde fuerunt Maccabei, quorum hodiegue ibidem 
sepulchra monstrantur.) Supposed remains of the monument 
have been shown ar Soba, while Gugrin în 1870 created some 
sensation by claiming to have discovered the Mausoleum at ΚΕ, 
el-Gherbawi in the neighbourhood of Medyeh. The structure so 
however, shown by Clermont-Ganneau 

There is certainly nothing at Medyek 
above ground or (as yet) excavated that in the slightest degree 
Tesembles the description in 1 Mace. 

‘The geographical position of Modin cannot be de- 
termined with absolute certainty. Sòba, about 6 m. 
. 221 W. of Jerusalem, was long identified 
4 Geographical viti Modin; but this identification has 
position. nothing but a late tradition in its 
favour. The proposal of Robinson {8 3152 f.; cp, on 
Soba, ἐῤῥα, 26) to locate Modin at Latrin has won little 
support. It is now very commonly believed that the 
village of el-Medyeh marks the site of the old home of 
the Hasmonzeans {Conder, 9. 217 2297 341-352; C. 
Clermont-Ganneau, Axc4. Res. in Pal. 2359). The 
identification was first proposed by Em. Forner in 1866, 
and a little later by Neubauer (G/g. du Talmud, 1868, 
P. 99), and by Sandreczki (1869), who located the 
mausoleum at the Kabùr el-Yahùd, a little to the SW, 
of Medyeh. Ei-Medych is a large village a little off the 
old Roman road which passed from Jerusalem to Lydda 
through the two Bethhorons (see EPHRAIM, map; 
Midieh). It is about 16 m. NW. of Jerusdlem, and 
68 m. from Lydda. The village proper is separated on 
three sides from higher ground ; to the W. lie several 
ruins, among them the Kh. Midyeh, Kh. el-HimmAm, 
and especially the Sheikh el-Gharbàwî where Guérin 
erroneously thought in 1870 that he had discovered the 
Maceabiean Mausoleum. (La Samarie, 2401; Galilée, 1, 
47.) Southofthe villageis a conica! knoll called er-Ràs, 
(‘the head’), about 700 ft. high, and this has been 
taken by Conder and others as the most likely spot for 
Simon's monument.  Er-Ras has the appearance of 


1 [It may be noted that for rupapidas the Syr. has γαῤλῥπέλα, 
perhaps ‘grave-stones,' and μηχανήματα may have been simply 
machines for raising the pillars.) 
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having been artificially cut. The village is shut in by 
the surrounding heights; but there is a fine view 
obtainable from er-Ris, and Jaffa and the sea are 
clearly seen. From the sea the bare outlines of Simon's 
monument would have been visible when the sun was 


behind the observer. 

‘There are many tombs in the neighbourhood, deeply cut 
fn the rock, the openings covered with great stones. Nothing 
has so far come to light, however, to suit the description in 
1 Macc.; hence ir may be said, that a personal visit to 
Medyeh, while revealing no valid objection to its identification 
with Modin, does not produce a sense of absolute conviction. 
Medyeh certainly fulfils all the other requirements. Though 
we must eliminate the condition of visibility from the sea, Modin 
probably stood on a hill, It is unlikely that Simon would have 
erected a monument, meant to be conspicuous, unless it was so 
situated as to be clearly seen from afar.  Moreover, the most 
natural inference from 1 Macc. 16 4 is that Modin stood near the 
piain, but not in it. Medseh admirabiy suits this inference. 

he statement of the Talmud that Modin was 15 m. from 
Jerusalem, and the assertion of the Ozorast. that Modin was 
near Lydda, both support the claims of Medyeh. The identity 
οἵ name is also a weighty support. Clermont-Ganneau (PZ FO, 
1807, p. 221) asserts the general rule that the Aramaic termina: 
tion -izZa becomes regularly «if in Arabic.  Hence Μωδιθα 
(See $ 2) would be represented by the Arabic Medié (pronounced, 
according to Ganneau, Meidié). (The present writer, when 
in Judzza in 1898, came across an Arab in Jerusalem who sug- 
gested as the site of Modin a high hill just above ‘Amwas. 
This hill is locally known as Medemneh. An examination of 
the site revealed some, but very few, ruins of ancient buildings.) 
Le Camus (/oc. cit.) objects to the identification of Modin with 
Medyeh: (a) that Medyeh was in Dan, not Judea, (ὁ) that 
x Macc. 16 4-10 requires a more southerly position than Medyeh 
and (c) that Medyeh is not sufficiently central to have formed 
the headquarters of the revolt. These arguments are none of 
them conclusive. » LA. 


MOETH (mwe@), 1 Esd. 863= Ezra 833, NOADIAH 
» 


MOLADAH {ΠῚ ΡΝ ; usually λιωλδλὰ), a place in 
S. Judah towards Edom mentioned in (2) Josh. 1526 
mwiada [A], (2) Josh. 192, KkwAadam [ΒΑ], .AÀam 
[ΒΡ per ras], mewAadam (B? (id) me]; (6) τ Ch. 428, 
maria [Β], moyAada {L]; {d) Neh. 1126 (BN*A 
om.) The notice in (c), however, is admitted to be 
derived from (δ), and the words ‘and Shema and 
Moladah' in (2) are an interpolation (see SHEMA) from 
Neh. 1126 (see Bennett, SBO Ζ' ‘foshua'). The two 
remaining passages (ὁ and 4) tell us this—that Moladah 
was first Simeonite, then Judahite {see Sta. GI/, ἐδ. 
154), and that ἐξ was in the neighbourhood of Shema 
or Sheba and Beersheba. Originally it was probably 
Jeralmeelite, as its. name appears to indicate (see 
MoLID). Moladah is very possibly the Malatha or 
Malaatha in Idumaea, to the ‘tower’ of which Agrippa 
at one time retired (Jos. 4x2. xviii. 62). Respecting this 
Malatha, Eus. and Jer. tell us {O.S 8722, 214 55, 11927, 
25578, 1333, 26642) that it was 4 R. m. from Arad and 
hard by Ether (Jattir), If this statement is correct, it is 
fatal to the identification (in itself phonetically difficult) 
of Moladah with A%. εὐ τᾷ (13 m, E. of Beersheba), 
which has been adopted from Robinson (8 2621 f£) by 
Guérin, Miihlau, and Socin (cp SALT, ΟἸΤΥ ΟΕ). ‘The 
fortress of Malatha seems to have been entirely razed, 
The ruin of Derzigs or Dard/d£, on the slopes and summit 
of a knoll, with caverna, referred to by Buhl (2a 183), 
seems too insignificant. It is, however, in the right 
district, being NW. of 7edl‘Ar44 towards ‘4/tr. Cp 
JERAHMEEL, 8 2. T.K.C 


MOLE, τ. (ΠΥῚΒΞ MEM; but some MSS, Ton Ezra, 
and the moderns read MMENDI, from ν ἼΒΠ, ‘to 
dig?'—only în plur., cp Theodot. pappapw@ i τοῖς 
maraioie [BNAQP]; 15. 2z0t). The idolaters, say 
the commentators, will have to throw their idols into 
the holes burrowed by moles. The genus 7/22 (mole) 
has not been found in Palestine ; but its place has been 
taken by the mole.rat, Sfa/2x 224/45.  Molerats are 
common about ruins and the outskirts of villages, etc. 
They are considerably larger than moles. Their eyes 
are completely covered by skin; the car conchs are 
small and the incisor teeth large and prominent. They 
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form long burrows, sometimes 40 ft. in length and 
about 18 in, below the surface, in which they live 
gregariously, seldom, if ever, comirig to the surface. 
The objection is (1) that the existence of a word “nm, 
‘moles,’ is uncertain, and {2) that the common view 
makes a miserable sense, One can hardly doubt that 
there is a textual corruption, and that the ‘ moles' and 
‘bats’ have to disappear. Read ‘In that day men 
shall cast away the idols of silver and gold which the 
Jerahmeelites (n%xonv:) made for them to worship'; 
cp ». 6, where nnebo, as usual, is a popular corruption 
of moss, ‘Zarephathites' {often a synonym for ‘Jerab- 
meelites’; see PELETHITES). 

2. In Lev. 1130 occurs Nbw)A, which is now generally ex- 
plained ‘chameleon’ (see Lizarp, 6), Onk,, however, gives 
amen, ‘the mole,’ with which (δ Ve. ([ἀϊσπάλαξ, fa/pa) agree. 
Did @, Onk., read in this passage ΠΡῚΝ (or npg)? In 2.18 
’wn evidently means some kind of bird, and it is unlikely that 
this name was really given to animals belonging to quite different 
categories. Itis noteworthy that Tg. reads ΠΝ, ‘mole, instead 
of MT's Πρ, in Ps. 589 (see Owt, $ 10). * 

3. On the proposed rendering Motx for ἼΠ in Lev. 11 29, see 
WEASEL, Τ᾿ Κι C.—-A, E. S. 


MOLECH, MOLOCH.! 
Heb. }bm, Lev. 205, in MT always pointed with the article 
except in 1 K.117; in Pent. ἄρχων, è dpxer[=720, as in Gen. 
4920 Nu, 23 21 Dt. 17 14.15, eto.], in 1K.117[8L, 
1. Name, μελχομ] Jer. 3235 βασιλεύς, which was probably 
the origina! rendering în all passages in Kings and 
Prophets where later Greek translators find Molech;7 Aq. 
Symm. Theod. MoAoy, which has intruded into @BRA as a 
doublet în Jer.32 35 [689 35] and in different manuscripts in a 
number of other places; in some cases it has supplanted the 
rendering ‘king,’ as in &0, etc., in Jer.3235, All 2 Καὶ 2310 
[BL Medyop, cp 7. 13], @ vid. nn. Am/ 6 26 (see Hexapla]; Pesh. 
in Pent., following an old Jewish exegesis,! interprets of im: 
pregnation of a heathen woman; 2 K. 28 to Jer. 8235 ‘amleh 
[x K.117 Am. 526 Zeph. 1 5 γιᾳήῤδνε, Milcom]; Tgg. 55 

The name of a deity to whom the Judaans in the last 
ages of the kingdom offered their own children in 
sacrifice with peculiar rites. ὙΠῸ places in which the 
name Molech occurs in MT are Lev. 1821 202-s 1 K. 
1174 2 K.2310 Jer. 8235 {=@ 3935); Greek trans- 
lators have Moloch also in Am. 526 Zeph. 15. Allusions 
to the worship of Molech are recognised by many 
modern scholars in Is. 3033 579 (EV ‘the king‘); but 
the view of Geiger, who found references to this cult in 
a much larger number of passages, has been generally 
rejected.# The evidence of MT and the versions, a 
brief summary of which is given above, shows that the 
older interpreters took the word (qbn, «bnn) not as a 
proper name, but as an appellative or a title used in 
the cultus (see below, 8 5), and read it φιδήεᾷ, <ruler, 
king"; the pronunciation mdlez® is. probably in- 
tentional twist, giving the word the vowels of δόξεδα, 
* shame, "7 , 

The oldest witness to the pronunciation #mé/e£ is the 
text of Acts743, The name does not occur in Philo, 
Josephus, or any of the remains of the Jewish Hellenistic 
literature of the time, and is not found even in the Greek 
Onomastica. In Jubilees 8010 the Ethiopic text has 
Moloch, but the Old Latin version a&erigena {sce 
footnote 3 below). 


1 Moloch, EV Acts7 43, AV Am.526. 
2 Cp the variants of & and the Hexapla în Zeph.15 Am. 
26—vwhere the testimony is confused under the influence of 
3—Is. 8033. 

Cited to be condemned în M. Megilla, 49; cp Tg.Jer.1 
on Lev. 18 21; see Geiger, Urschri/t, 303. Add /ub. 800 Lac. 
alienigena. 

4 In 1 K.117, Molech is an error for Milcom; cp Mincom, 


τ 
5 Geiger, Usschrift, 306 21; against Geiger, Oort, Menschen- 
aper, 609; Kuenen, 7%, 7.2 s62/; Eerdmans, Melekdienst, 24 f 
6 Μολοχ, Molock, by vowel assimilation ; ep Βοος, Aytvao, 
etc., Frankel, V'orstudien, 119. 

7 Geiger, Urschrift, 301 (1857); Dillmann, ΖΑ ΠΡ 1881, 
June 16; G. Hoffmann, ZATW 3124 (1883); WRS Red 
Ser.@, 372 τιν, and many. Cp she substitution of Séie2k for 
da'al in Jer.324 1113 Hos.9r0; also & ἡ αἰσχύνη, ἡ Βααλ (ἡ 
Modox 247 2 RK, 2810). See Ipot, $ 3. 
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The term regularly employed to describe the rites of 
Molech worship is vapa (4e'èbir), cause to pass, make 
- over to a deity, synonymous with 
2. The sacrifico. sive or ‘pay (in sacrifice);! thus, 
to Yahwè (firstlings), Ex.1312; to Molech, Jer. 3235 
Lev. 1821 (in the latter a doublet or gloss to ‘ give,” 
cp Ezek. 1621); cp ‘give to Molech,' Lev. 182x 202-4; 
*make over’ victims to idols, Ezek. 162r 2337; fre. 
quently, ‘ make over, offer, by fire’ {without the name of 
the deity), Dt. 1810 2 K.163 1717 216 2Ch. 336 Ezek. 
203: (G generally διάγειν ἐν rupi); ‘make over by fire 
to Molech (2 K. 23 10).' The common rendering, ‘make 
{a son or daughter) pass through the fire to Molech° {so 
EV), is also possible, if ‘to Molech' be understood 
not locally but as the dedication of the sacrifice. The 
verb occurs so constantly în this connection that were it 
not for Ex. 1312 it would doubtless have been regarded 
as belonging distinctively to the Mofech cult. 

The words sisz Ῥανῃ, rendered ‘cause to go through 
the fire,’ have often been thought to describe a ceremony 
of consecration or februation by passing through fire,? 
such as has been practised in different forms and on 
different occasions in all parts of the world,* the Roman 
Palilia being a familiar example.* 

Thus Theodoret (Quest. 47 i ἐπι. Reg.) brings to the explana- 
tion of the phrase customs which had fallen within his own 
observation i ‘I have seen în some cities once în the year fires 
lighted in the public squares, and persons leaping over them 
and jumping—not merely boys but grown men, while infants 
were handed through the flame by their mothers. This was re. 
garded as an expiation and purification.’ ‘The 6sth Canon of 
{he Concilium Ouinisestum ‘(602 A.P.) în forbiddine. under 
severe penalties the ancient custom of leaping over bonfires in 
the streets at the new moon, quotes as warrant for the pro- 
hibition 2 K. 216,5 

This interpretation is old; it is expressed in (5 Dt. 
1810, “No man shall be found among you who purifies 
his son or daughter by fire';5 cp Vg. Jer. 3235 μὲ 
initiarent filios suos et filias suas Moloch. "The Mishna 
seems to understand the rite as an initiation—not as a 
sacrifice ;7 in the Babylonian Talmud Rabbi Abaye 
(4th cent.) explained the custom as he imagined it: 
there was a row of bricks with fires on both sides of it, 
between which the child must pass. His contemporary 
Raba compared it to the Jewish custom of swinging 
over the Purim bonfires.® Similarly Jewish interpreters 
in the Middle Ages—e.g., Rashi on Lev. 181 : the father 
handed over his son to the heathen priests; they built 
two large fires between which the boy was made to 
pass.? It is generally assumed that the child went 
through unscathed (so Rashi, Maimonides); but others 
believed that the ordeal had a more serious ending : the 
child was compelled to go back and forth till the ffames 
seized him or he fell into the fire ;!° or at least that the 
trial was sometimes fatal, Another old interpretation 
of the laws in Lev. 1821 202-5 (commerce with heathen 
women} has been mentioned above (8 τ, n. 3). 

The testimony of both the prophets and the laws is 
abundant and unambiguous that the victims were siain 
and burat as a holocaust: see Jer. 731 194-6, cp 3235 
Ezek. 1620, cp 2337-39 (22467), Dt.1231. cp 1810; 
also 2 K.1731; see further Jer.324 15. 5759 Ps. 


1 For thisinterpretationsee Vitringa, 04ss. sacr., lib. 2, chap. 1; 
Kuenen, ΤΑ. ΤΊ 60,5 (1867); Difimann, Ezod.-Le.d) 14/2 
599: Eerdmans, Melekdienst, 7 fi 

Cp Nu, 8123, of the spoil'of war whatever will stand fire, 
ὙΠῸ dI TINA, ‘ye shall pass through the fire and it shall be 
clean’; cp the following clause on purification by water. 

3 On fire festivals and ceremonies see Mannhardt, Saune! 
tus, 497 91 1 Frazer, Colden Boughd, 3231 {}. 

4 Ovid, Fasti, 47217 5 Mansi, 11973. 

6 περικαθαίρων, Vg. gui lustret; cp Chrysost. How. in Joann, 
116, φοιβάζειν. om. ἐν πυρί, 

TM. Sanhedrin,t7: cp Tos. Sanhedr.104f. 3 Sibhrè on Di. 
1810: Jer, Sankedr. 713 (fol. 25166); Bab. Sankedr. 64 a È. 

8 Bab. Sandedr, 645; see Aruch, sw. “my. On the Purim 
fires, see Frazer, Go/den Bough®, 3172 

9 Cp_Rashi on Sanzedr. 644; Maimon., Vad Hdsakd, 
‘Abodah Zirah, 83; Morè Néboktim,337. 

10 See druck, Lo, 
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10637 £ "These passages, ît will be observed, prove 
also that the children were not burnt alive, but were 
slaughtered like other sacrificial victims ; see especially 
Ezek. 1620 f. 2337/., cp also Gen. 22. Josephus, there- 
fore, correctly interprets 2 K.163 wben he says of 
Ahaz, ‘he also sacrificed his own son as a burnt 
offering to the idols (ὁλοκαύτωσε), according to the 
custom of the Canaanites.’ Some of the midrashim 
give gruesome descriptions of the roasting of children 
in the arms of the idol of Molech (see below, $ 3). 

Ibn Ezra bluntly explains the word +3y7 as equivalent 
to mir, ‘burn,’ ‘for thus was the cult." 1 Many scholars 
have endeavoured to reconcile these conflicting views in 
the theory that children were sometimes only ‘ passed 
through' the fire in rites of initiation or februation, 
sometimes actually burned. Analogies have been 
cited both for the attenuation of a sacrifice to a sym- 
bolical delivery to the flames, and for the growth of a 
real offering out of a more harmless rite.* 

The only seat of this cult of which we have certain 
historical knowledge is Jerusalem. The catalogue of 

the sins for which the northern kingdom 

3. Sent Di o was destroyed, 2 K.177/, în which 

"the Israelites are charged with offering 

their sons and daughters by fire (τ. 17, i'agm), was 

drawn up by a deuteronomistic writer (in the sixth 

century) from Di, Jer., and Ezek. The prophets of the 

eighth century, in their indictment of contemporary 

Israel, say nothing of such sacrifices. ‘(On 2 K.173r 
and Is. 573 7 see below, $ 4.} 


In Am. 526, 535) mob ΠΝ onkw3, & has τοῦ Modoy (cp 
ActsT 43), να. Molock (Aq. Μολχομ, Pesh. walkom), and many 
interpreters down to our own time find here the name of Molech 
(see AV), some—chiefly older scholars— thinking that the 
idolatry of the forefathers în the wilderness is meant,3 others, 
foreign cults of the author”s own time. If, however, ‘Siccuth’ 
(Sakkut) is, like “Chiun’ (Kaiwîn), the proper name of a 
Babylonian deity, as is now the generally accepted and most 
probable opinion, p335m can only be appellative, ‘your king," 
and thus, apart from the question of the genuineness of the 
verse, the reference to Molech disappears; see Chiun, and 
Axos, $ 13 [but cp Moses, $ 115 SHECHEM, li.] Even with the 
appellative interpretation of mo, ‘tabernacle,*4 the verse would 
testify only that'to some (unnamed) god the epithet “king” was 
applied; there ἴς no allusion to the peculiar rites of Molech 
worship.  Hos.132 has been understood to refer to human 
sacrilice5 to the calves of Israel (not Molech); but the better 
interpretation îs, * Human offerers kiss calves ἢ ὃ 

The place of sacrifice at Jerusalem was in the Valley 
of Ben Hinnom (see HINNOM, VALLEY OF; JERUSALEM, 
col, 2423 n. 7), just without the city gate ‘Harsith' 
(Jer. 192), not far from the Temple, and is called ‘the 
Tophet' ( noan)? This pronunciation of the name is 


probably, like ‘ Molech," one of the cases in which MT 
has given a word of idolatrous association the vowels of 
beth (Geiger; see above, 8 1); cp @ θαφεθ, rage@, 
θαφφεθ, Pesh. ἑαῤῥαίά. On the derivation and mean- 
ing of the word see ToPHET. If we may connect it 
with Aram. sn (Jer.Tgg., Talm.) and the cognate 
words (see especially AS? 377 n.), non (pronounced 
pitt) is a loan word of Aramaic origin {cp Heb, 
*aipith, and the denom. vb. 3éf4a/k, set {a pot) on the 
fireplace),8 The meaning ‘ fireplace’ would agree well 
with Is. 8033, the only passage in the OT which seems 
to describe Tophet. 

1 Geiger's surmise, on Lev.1821 (Ursckri/? 305), based on 
MT 2 Ch. 28.3 (against all the versions) compared with 2 K. 163, 
that the original reading was everywhere ὙΠ, ‘consume' by 
fire, for which vp is a euphemistio substitute, is generally 
rejected. 

2 See Ὁ, Voss, De origine ες idolatria, lib. 2, ch. 5; Spencer, 
De legibus ritualibus, lib. 2, ch. 13, $ 2. Braun, Selecla Sacra, 
4712} τ Witsius, Miscell, Sacra, lib. x diss. 5, 88 

3 See Kuenen, Redigion of Israel, 1250; cp TA.T 2592 
(1868). Literature of the question in Eerdmans, A/e/e&dienst, 
142 n. $ further, Robertson, £ax/y Religion of Israel, 257 ff: 

4 So, most recently, Nath. Schmidt, /82 139, (1894 

5 So Oort, Kuenen, Eerdmans (23). 

6 Wellbausen, Stade, Nowack, and others. 

7 On human sacrifices outside of cities see WRS Δ εἰ, Sem.) 
3714 

8 “The supposed Aramaic origin of the word seems at variance 
with the probably Phcenician origin of the cult; see below, ὃ 6. 
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Whatever explanation be given of the form, the word #04? 
is obviously synonymous with non; it is a fireplace, apparently 
a pit or trench deep and wide’ —in which the fuel was piled.I 
Compare the χάσμα πλῆρες πυρός in Diodorus’ description 
(probably from Duris of Samos) of the child. sacrifices of the 

arthaginians (2014), and the lines of Euripides, //4ig. 7 
Taur. 621 Δ, quoted by Diodorus in the same connection, where 
Orestes, about to he sacrificed asks, Τάφος δὲ ποῖος δέξεταί μ᾽ 
ὅταν θάνω; Iphigenia answers: πὺρ ἱερὸν ἔνδον χάσμα 7° 
εὑρωπὸν πέτρας.3 

‘The language of Jeremiah when he says that the 
people of Judah had built ‘high places of Tophet" 
{731), or of Baal (195 3235), does not contradiet this 
inference, for these expressions mean no more than a 
‘heathen sanctuary’ {see HicH PLACE, $ 5). 

There is nothing in the OT about an image at this 
sanctuary ; Ezek. 1620 7 is hardly—in this rhetorical 
indictment—to be put into such close connection with 
©. 17, that we should understand the ‘images of a male” 
in the latter verse of a Molech idol to whom the children 
were sacrificed ;* and the author of 2 K. 2310 would 
scarcely have failed to mention the image, if one had 
been there. 

The descriptions of the idol of Molech in Zcka radbatti on 
Lam. 19, and Va/k#2 on Jer. 7 31 (from Midrash Ve/azigeatna, 
cp Tanchuma, ed. Buber, Dédarize, fol. 8a) which have been 
repeated by many Jewish and Christian authors, are not only 
much too late to have any value as evidence to the fact, but are 
manifestly derived from Greek accounts οἵ the image of Kronos 
to which the Carthaginians burned their sons.4 

That the ‘Tophet' was to the Molech worshippers a 
very holy place is evident from 2 K. 2310, but especially 
from Jer. 732: in the day when the Valley of Ben 
Hinnom shall be called the Valley of Slaughter, they 
shall bury the slain in Tophet for want of room, and 
thus be constrained themselves to defile it (cp Ezek. 97, 
of the temple), Jer. 1912 

The testimonies in the OT concerning the sacrifice 
of children to ‘ Molech' with peculiar rites—the ques- 

4. Age of tion is not here of the antiquity of human 

fhebult Sacrifice in general *—relate chiefly to the 

τῷ dudah, Seventh and the beginning of the sixth 
" century B.C. We have, indeed, a statement 
that Ahaz (reigned from about 734) ‘offered his son by 
fire'(2 K. 163, 3 ΡΠ), and many scholars are accordingiy 
of the opinion that the cult was introduced in the eighth 
century—most likely by Ahaz himself, whose penchant 
for foreign fashions in worship is known {2 K. 1610-16). 
There is no intrinsic improbability in this; but we may 
hesitate to affirm the fact on the sole testimony of the 
author of Kings (end of 7th cent.) in his pragmatic 
judgment of the reign of Ahaz (2 K.16r4) The 
prophets of the eighth century—in striking contrast to 
those of the next—make no mention of child sacrifices 
in their enumeration of the sins of their contemporaries ; 
and, if Ahaz really offered up his son it would be more 
natural to regard it as a last resource in desperate 
straits,9 like Mesha's sacrifice (2 K.326/), than as an 
early instance of the ‘ Molech” cult. 

15. 3033 (cp $ 3) obviously plays upon this cult: for 
the enemies of Judah a vasti fire pit is prepared (#094/), 
like the Tophet in the Valley of Ben Hinnom; ‘this, 
too, is for the king,' as that Tophet for the king-god 
(᾿ Molech'), The elimination of the latter clause 
{(Duhm) removes but half the difficulty. If the horrid 
rites of Tophet had been as familiar in Tsaiah's day as 
this verse implies, is it conceivable that we should have 
but one reference to them, and that in sarcasm rather 
than in abhorrence? The difficulty would not exist if 

1 See Che. /saia4 (SBOT) 157. 

2 Examples of hurning men in fire pits are cited from Arabic 
literature by WRS &e2, Sexz.(8), 377. 

è Kuenen, 74.72 577, cp 574/ Oort, Menschenafer, 
79£. thinks that Molech was properly the name of the image, 
which was arranged to serve as an altar. 

4 See Moore, 782 16161 #. (1897) For the Greek and 
Roman testimonies see Maximilian Mayer, in Roscher, Lex, 
2150197 See also WRS Rel Sem.12), 377 n. 

5 See SACRIFICE, $ 13, 

6 As the occasion we should probably think of the invasion of 
Judah by Pekah and Rezin (Is.71 2 K.165). But it would be 
Strange that we find no allusion to the deed in 15. ΤΑ 
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we could assume that #o94/ was a common name for 
a fire pit, which only later became specifically associated 
with the offerings to Molech, but the probability is that 
tipheth (t2phath) is a foreign word which was adopted 
with the cult (see above, $ 3); the corresponding 
Hebrew words have not developed similar meanings. 

15. 30 97.353, as a whole, is regarded by several recent critics 
as ‘post-exilie’ (Guthe, Hackmann, Cheyne), and this may 
be confidently affirmed of τι 30} the tone of the allusion îs 
rather that of a writer remote from these atrocities, than of a 
prophet in the midst of the struggle against them. 


In the last half century of the kingdom of Judah the 
denunciations of the prophets (Jer. 731 195 3235, cp 
324; Ezek. 1620 / 36 202631 23.37 39, cp Mic. 66-8) and 
the prohibitions of the legislation (Dt. 1810, cp 1231; 
Lev. 1821 202-5)! prove that the sacrifice of children 
was a common thing, not on occasions of extremity, 
but as part of an established cult. The victims were 
frequently, if not always, firstborn sons or daughters of 
their mother (Ezek. 2026, cp Mic. 67; see below, $ 7). 
The author of Kings, in his recital of the sins of 
Manasseh for which Judah was doomed (2 K.212-0, 
cp Jer. 154), includes the offering of his son by fire (. 6, 
van sec also 2310), and although the verse is little 
more than an application to Manasseh of Dt. 1810 £. 
and the testimony of such catalogues of crimes is 
always to be taken with caution, în this case it may 
very well be true. A public cult of this kind is more 
likely to have been introduced from above than to have 
sprung up from below; particularly if, as we shall in 
the sequel find reason to think probable, the peculiar 
rites came from abroad. 

The sacrifices were suppressed and the sanciuary 
dismantled and defiled by Josiah in 621 (2 K. 2310); 
but the worship was revived under Jehoiakim and 
continued till the fall of Jerusalem (Jer. 1110-13 Ez. 
20307). Is.575 has sometimes been thought to attest 
the survivat—-or revivali—of the sacrifice of children 
among the descendants of the ancient Israelites at a 
very late date;® cp 7.9 where the ‘king' is under- 
stood of the divine king (‘Molech,’ Ewald); but the 
evidence is of doubtful interpretation, and it is uncertain 
how far the writer is describing cults of his own time. 

It has generally been held that these sacrifices were 
offered to a forcign god named Molech, cognate or 
perhaps identical with the Ammonite 


5. To Whom Milcom, whose worship for some reason 
dia È received a great impulse in the last century 
ΜΓ ΑΜΕΥῚ or two before the fall of Judah. The 


language of the prophets seems to con- 
firm this view: Jeremiah calls the place of sacrifice 
‘the high place of the baal’ (î.e., a heathen deity, 
Jer.195 3235), ‘the baal' (MT 4die/4) had devoured 
the children of the Judaeans (324); Ezekiel speaks of 
sacrificing children to idols (28:9, gi/z/m), and 
characterises the worship as fornication (e.g., 1620) or 
adultery (2337), expressions which since Hosea had 
been standing metaphors for apostasy. There can, 
indeed, be no question that to the prophets this cult 
was an apostasy to heathenism ; as little can we doubt 
that the rites were introduced from a foreign religion 
(see below). But we cannot be equally certain that the 
judgment of the prophets accurately reflects the in- 
tention of the worshippers; we shall find evidence in 
the prophets themselves that those who brought these 
sacrifices devoted them to no foreign god. 

‘The pronunciation ‘ Molech,' as we have seen (8 1), 
is a figment of Jewish readers; the word was originally 
spoken as it was meant by the writers, 4am:-mé/e?, ‘the 
king,' a title or ἐπίκλησις," not a proper name. There 
is a strong presumption that the deity who was thus 


1 Perhaps only 2024 is the old law ; see LEvirICUS, $ 18. 

2 Verse 5 is regarded by Duhm and Cheyne as secondary in a 
late context. That Is. 569-57 112 is not a fragment of a prophet 
contemporaty with Jeremiah and Ezekiel, as was thought by 
critics of the last generation, is now generalty recognised. 

2 On the religious importance of these ἐπικλήσεις see Farnell, 
Cults of the Greek States, 1.35. 
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addressed in Jerusalem was the national God, Yahwè. 
The title ‘king' implies the belief that the god to whom 
it is given rules the destinies of the people; and 
whatever foreign deities Manassch admitted to his 
panthlicon, he and his people never ceased to acknow- 
ledge Yahwé as the god of Israel. 

<The king” (2.674) is, in fact, a common title of Yahwè: see 
Is.65, ‘the king, Yabwè of Hosts'; Jer, 4618, ‘As I live 
saith the king, whose name is Yahwè of Hosts” (cp 48.15); 
Ts. 446, ‘Yahwè, the king of Israel'(cp 41 21 4315 Zeph. 315); a 
contemporary of Jeremiah bears the name Malchiah, ‘my king 
is Yahwè' (er, 21 1 38 1), nor is there any reason to think that in 
the older names Maichishua (son of Saul, τ 5. 81 2), Abimelech 
(Judg.91), Ahimelech (a priest of Yahwè, contemporary of 
David, τ 8. 21,7 2 8.8 17), #24/eE îs to be understood otherwise ; 
note the analogy of baal-names (see BAAL, ἢ 5). 

This presumption is strongly supported by the testi- 
mony of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. Jeremiah is constrained 
to protest repeatediy that Vahwè had not enjoined these 
sacrifices: the people of Judah built the ‘Tophet' 
sanctuary in the valley of Ben Hinnom ‘to burn their 
sons and daughters with fire; a thing which I com- 
manded them not, nor did it enter into my mind 
(731. cp 195 3235) The prophet's emphatic denial 
is the best evidence that those who offered these sacri- 
fices offered them to Yahwè, as they believed in 
obedience to his command. This conclusion is con- 
firmed in a remarkable way by Ezekiel: the people 
had obstinately disobeyed the good laws which Yahwè 
had given them (20:8/.), therefore ‘I gave them 
statutes not good and ordinances whereby they cannot 
live, and defiled them by their sacrificial gifts în offering 
every firstborn, that 1 might fill them with horror’ 
(Ezek. 2025f, cp ©. 31). The prophet does not, like 
Jeremiah, deny that Yahwè had commanded any such 
thing; he declares that these bad and destructive laws 
were what the people had deserved by rejecting better 
ones. He leaves us in no doubt what the law was, 
for he uses the very words of Ex. 1312, ‘Thou shalt 
offer every firstborn to Yahwè" (mm nm ves 3 mann); 
see below, 8 7. The probibition Lev. 1821 also shows 
that the ‘Molech’ sacrifices were offered to Yahwè; 
“Thou shalt not give any of thy children [offering them, 
‘2n5, gloss] to the king, and shali not [thus] profane 
the name of thy God." Cp also Mic. 667 Gen. 22. 

The natural, and indeed almost inevitable, inference 
from the facts that have been brought out in the fore- 
going paragraphs—the place at which 


iene. the sacrifices were offered, the peculiar 
Served 1° rîte, the time in which the worship first 


appears—is that the offering of children 
by fire at the ‘Tophet’ in the Valley of Hinnom to 
Yahwè the king was a foreign cult introduced in the 
reign of Manassch. And, inasmuch as in this age, 
when the relations of Judah to Assyria were uniformly 
friendly, the influence of Assyrian civilisation—which, 
as always, necessarily includes religion—was at its 
height, and since other cults which then came into 
vogue can with much probability be traced to Baby- 
Jonia,? it is not surprising that many scholars should 
have thought that the ‘ Molech' worship came from the 
same quarter.3 ‘This conjecture seemed to be confirmed 
by the fact that the colonists from Sepharvaim—long 
identified with Sippara în northern Babylonia—are said 
in 2 K. 172431 to have burned their sons to their gods 
ADRAMMELECI and ANAMMELECH (g2.7.), whose 
names are obviously compounded with #44 {Adar- 
malik, Anumalik). ‘The divine name or title παλτὰ 
was read in many Assyrian inscripiions j4 texts were 


2 On these names see Gray, Hebrew Proper Names, 115 77. 
1387. 146/£; Kerber, Mebrdische Figennamen, 37.9. (Cp 
also MaLcHiAH, Saut, and Cxiz. Bi6., where an attempt îs 
made to go behind MT, and recover more original forms of 
the names:—T. Κι C.} 

2 See Queen or HravEn. 

3 So Graf, Jeremia, Preface, 12 /. (1862); Tiele, Vergelijkende 
Geschiednis, 692 71: Stade, ZATW6 308 (1886). 

4 Schrader, 7%. δὲ ΑἹ 324/f. (1874): Adar or Adrammelech= 
Saturn= Moloch-Kewan-Sandan-Hercules, etc., 328,7 
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understood to speak of human sacrifice ;* reliefs and 
figures on seal-cylinders were thought to represent it. 

The progress of investigation has left but little of this 
seemingly sufficient demonstration. Sepharvaim is not 
lonian Sippara (Abi Habba), but a city in 
Western Syria {sce SEFHARVAIM); the texts supposed 
to speak of human sacrifice were wholly misinterpreted ; 
the representations in art are more than doubiful.? 
Aualik is an epithet of various gods, probably not, 
however, in the meaning ‘king’ ($arzu; e.g., sar ἐδάπὲ 
Afurys ìd. Marduh; Sin Sar ilini a Samb u irsitim),3 
but * comsellor,' ‘ decider (prop. wd/4),4 or perhaps 
‘ prince.’ The cases in which Malik appeurs alone as 
though a proper name, particularly the inscription of 
Nabu-bal-iddin from Sippara (col. 5.5 40 67)? where 
it occurs în connection with Sama$ and Bunènè, are 
variously explained ;4 but it is at least certain that if 
malik ever became locally a proper name, the god 10 
whom it was given occupied no such conspicuous place 
in the Assyrian pantheon as to make it probable that 
his worship should be taken up with so much zeal in 
distant Palestine, and, so far as our evidence reaches, 
there is no trace in Babylonia of the peculiar child 
saeritices of the ‘ Molech* worship. 

‘The OT represents these sacrifices as Canaanite.” 
The value of this testimony is diminished by the fact 
that from Hosea onwards the contaminating influence 
of Canaanite culture was the common prophetic ex- 
planation of the religious corruption of Israel; and the 
late date at which the peculiar Molech cult appears 
forbids us to suppose that it was adopted, like the baal 
worship, from the old population of the land in the 
period of occupation and settlement. But if we may 
take Canaanite in the larger sense in which it includes 
the Phoenicians,8 this theory of the origin of the cult 
is probably true. For, though there is sporadic or 
inferential evidence of child sacrifice in many parts of 
the world,® the Phcenicians and their colonists, especially 
the Carthaginians, are the one civilised people of 
antiquity of whom we know that the sacrifice of their 
own children was practised, not as an occasional re- 
crudescence of savage superstition, nor in the hole-and- 
corner rites of some abominable mystery, but as an 
established and prominent part of the public religion. 
These sacrifices seemed to the Greeks so remarkable in 
their atrocity, that no author who touches upon the history 
or customs of the Phaenician race fails to mention them, 
And it is of great significance for our question that in 
the descriptions of these rites, whether in mythical or 
historical form, the pit of fire constantly recurs.!? 

The deity to whom these sacrifices were offered is 


1 Sayce, ‘Human Sacrifice among the Babylonians,' 7544 
425: Lenormant, Éfudes accadiennes, 3112; see Eerdmans, 
Melkkdienst, 108 ff. 

W. Ward, ‘Human Sacrifice on Babylonian 
ὁ Amer. Journ. Arch, 534.7. (1889); C. 1. Ball, 
PSbA 141494" [1892]; A. Jeremias în Roscher, Lex. 23110. 
Ὁ Del. Ass. WB, 692. 

1 Ibid με δὶ A. feremias in Roscher, 2 3109. 

5 A881, 17405 

6 See Jastrow, Rel. Bah, and Ass. 17673 Tiele, Baby 
lonisch-Assyr. Geschichte, 524; Jeremias, lc, "See also Eerd- 
mans, 73/7 

7 De. 12 29-31 189-14 Ezek."16 20 (in the midst of a description 
of the corrupiion of Israel in Canaan; cp ©. 26 77, intercourse 
with foreigners); Jer.324 195 (the ‘bal > Canaanite 
deîty). [Cp Prauces, TEN.] 

Ὁ Sidon the firsiborn of Canaan, Gen. 1015; see CanAAN, 


8δ τα 

9 See Bachofen, Mutterrecht, τα ff. 229 91; Frazer, Golden 
Bouglt®,2 36 f 

10°The tesiimonies are collected by Miinter, Religion der 
Karthager, 171 Maximilian Mayer, in Roscher, sv. 
‘Kronos,’ 215017 (cp E. Meyer, #6. 112232869). The 
most important are : the Platonic A/ix05, 315 C; Kieitarchos, 
quoted im Scholia to Piato, Xe. 1337 A: Diodorus Siculus 
20 14 (from Duris of Samos?), 1386; Piutarch, De Supersiitione, 
Ὁ. 13; Porphyry, De Afstinentia, 256: cp Philo of Byblos, 
fi; 3, 4 (EZIG 8570). On the fiery pit cp also the myth of 
Tlos, Sophokles: Daida/0s, fre. 168, 23 Simonides, frg. dea A, 
Bergk ; Eustath. on Odyss, 20302 (p. 1893), etc. See Moore, 


SBL, 16 164 (1897). 
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called by the Greeks Kronos. Philo of Byblos tells us 
that the native name of the Pheenician Kronos was El 
{παρ΄ 214, E/G 3557, cp frag. 4, ἐδ. 570 7.}. and relates 
of this god that he killed a son and a daughter with 
his own hands, ‘so that the other gods were amazed at 
Kronos' disposition’ (frag. 218, Ze. 968); and that in 
a time of plague he sacrificed his only son to his father 
Ouranos {frag. 224); another passage narrates. the 
sacrifice of his only son when great peril of war 
threatened the country (fragg. 4 Δ, Ze. 570); human 
sacrifices 20 Kronos, of which, according to Porphyry, 
the Pheenician history of Sanchoniathon was full, 
followed the example given by the god himself. lt 
would be too much to infer from our evidence that the 
*Kronos' sacrifices were always dedicated to the one 
god EI; indeed, in the light of what we know of the 
Phecnician religion this is altogether improbabile. 
Human sacrifices were offered to other gods, for ex- 
ample, to Melkarth, the city god of Tyre, whom the 
Greeks called Herakles.! 

Many Phecnician proper names are compounded with we/£, 
milk, ‘king.'2 The title, like 424, was doubtless given to the 
divine rulers of different cities; whether in time Ît attached at 
least by eminence to certain among them is not proved, though 
inherently probable enough. In particular we do not know that 
the god (EI) or gods to whom children were sacrificed were 
specifically invoked with this ἐπίκλησις. At this point the chain 
of evidence connecting the Molech sacrifices of the Israelites 
with the Pheenician cult is not complete. It is perhaps not 
irrelevant to observe, however, that not only does the Kronos- 
El of Philo of Byblos reign upon earth in a way that no other 
god în his pantheon does (frag. 2 26; cp 24 28etc.), but that in 
Greek authors also the epîthet βασιλεύς is applied to Kronos în 
a much more primitive sense than to Zeus.8 


We should err widely if we imagined that these heart- 
rending sacrifices were introduced, like Ahaz's new altar, 
in idle imitation of a foreign fashion. 


τ ΜῊΣ did ‘The spirit in Which they were offered 
saclie Teme | is expressed in the words which the 
children? author of Mic. 67 puts into the mouth 


of the people: ‘Will Vahwè accept 
thousands of rams, myriad streams of oil? Shall J give 
my firstborn for my transgression, the fruit of my body 
for the sin of my soul?’ The sacrifice of the firstborn, 
the dearest thing on earth, is the most costly and there- 
fore the most efticacious piaculum by which the wrath 
of God can be averted, It is not strange, therefore, 
that these sacrifices should have been multiplied in the 
last age of Judah, when disaster after disaster proved 
how heavily the anger of Yahwè rested upon the nation. 4 
If their neighbours, at such a time, offered to their gods 
this uttermost atonement, would Yahwè expect less of 
his people? Nay, did not he demand as much? We 
have leamed from Jeremiah and Ezekiel (above, $ 5) 
that their contemporaries alleged a law in which Yahwè 
claimed these sacrifices, and Ezekiel quotes the law: 
* Thou shalt offer every firstborn to Yahwè' (Ex. 1312).5 
In the law books as we have them, this and the parallel 
laws are protected by clauses prescribing the redemption 
of firstborn children (see, however, Ex. 22.29[28]). Ifthese 
provisions attached to the laws from the beginning,5 the 
worshippers may have treated them as permissive, and 
thought that a more unreserved devotion would not 
avail itself of the privilege of substitution. More prob- 
ably the safeguarding clauses were added to exclude the 
interpretation of the law-—not contemplated by its framers 
—which became current in the seventh century, accord- 
ing to which it demanded the actual sacrificing οἵ the 
firstborn of men as well as of bensts. 

A Story repeated by Dionysius of Halicarnassus presents a 


1 Plin. 72/2639: cp Quint, Curt. 45 
2 Sce Baethg. 8254: 377; E. Meyer in Roscher, Lex, 2 31067 
3 On the laîter point see Max. Mayer, in Roscher, Let. 


2 POCA 
same cases led to the foreigncultsand strange mysteries 
described in Ezek. 8, 
5 See FIRSTBO 
5 On this question see Kue, 7%. 7153-72 (1867); Tiele, Ver 


gelijkende Geschiednis, 695 n. against Dozy, Ssvablielen te 


Mekka, χο 7) etc. 
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striking analogy :? the Tyrrhenians [Dionys, ‘ Pelasgians’] în a 
time of scarcity vowed to Zeus, Apollo, and the Kabiri to sacri. 
fice tithes of all their increase. Their prayer having been heard, 
they offered tithes of their cattle and the fruits of the soil. A 
direr famine, with many other signs of the wrath of the gods, 
came upon them, and when they consulted the oracle they 
received this response: It was because, when they got what 
they desired, they did not pay what they had promised, but were 
Still owing che most valuabie part of all, They did not under 
stand the response, but one of the older men interpreted it: The 
gods were just; they had indeed paid the first-fruits of their 
property honestly, but they still owed the tithe of human kind, 
which the gods prized above all. There was a division of 
opinion about this interpretation, some rejecting it as given with 
evil intent; but a second appeal to the oracle confirmed it.3 
If our hypothesis is correct, the religious motive of 
the child sacrifices in Judah came from within ; the form 
of the piacula was foreign, probably Phoenician. 
Jn. Selden, De dis Syris, 1617 τ in later edd. with additamenta 
by Andr. Beyer; Jn. Spencer, De degibus ritualibus (1685), lib. 
. 3, ch. 13; Ja. Braun, Selectu sacra, ch. 8: 
8. Literature. Herm. Wiisius, Miscellanea sacra, lib.2, 
dis. 5; Goodwin, Moses ef Aaron, lib. 4, 
<h. 2; dissertations]by Dietzsch and Ziegra in Ugolini, Thesazrus, 
23861 7 887 71: Miinter, Religion der Karthager,) (1821) 
Movers, Phbnizier, 1 322-498 (1841); Daumer, Heuer und Molock: 
dienst de alten Hebraer (1842): Ghillany, Die Menschenopfer 
der alten Hebréer(x842); E. Meier, ΤᾺ, St. τ. Αγ.» 1843, ppi 
1007-1053; Geiger, Urschrift, 299 ει Oort, Het Menschenoffer 
în Israèl (1865); Kuen, ‘Jahveh en Molech, ΤΆ. Τ 2 559-598 
(1868), cp #6. 1.53.2" 691 /7 (1867); Godsdienst van [srazi, 1 250 
7 (x869)= Religion of Israel, 1249 f.; Tiele, Vergelijtende 
Geschiedenis, pp. 457% 508 Κ᾽ 6927. (1872); cp Gesck. van den 
Godsdienst in de Oudheid, 1228 7, 327 ff (1893); Baudissin, 
La/sve et Moloch (874); art.‘ Moloch' PREVI, 10 168 # (1882); 
Scholz, Gitzendiensi τ, Zauberswesen, 182 ff (1877); Eerdmans, 
Melekdienst en Vercering van Hemellichamen in Israéls 
Assyrische Periode (1891); V. Hoonacker, Le wu de Jephté 
(1893); Kamphausen, Das VerAdltnis des Menschenofférs zur 
Israelitischen Religion (1896). Ὁ. F. Μ. 


MOLI, ΑΝ, 1 Esd. 847= Ezra 81:8, MAHLL 

MOLID (TÒ%15), a name in the genealogy of Jerah- 
meel; 1 Ch. 22gt (λλωηλ [Β], ωλὰλ [A]. MOwAI 
[L])4 ‘The name of his brother is Ahbar (so read, with 
5), Ahbbar and Molid are, with the help of trans- 
position, carved out of Jerahme'el, like Jerah and 
Almodad (probably) in Gen. 1026. This does not ex- 
clude the possibility that Molid, or perhaps Molad (cp 
A), may have been regarded as the ‘ father” of MOLADAH 
[g.4.], which is indeed probably another record of Jerah- 
meel. Cp JERAHMEEL, $ 24. τι Κι C. 


MOLOCH (Am. ὅ:6 AV and τι, Acts 7.37). See 
MOLECH and CHIUN AND SICCUTH. 


MOLTEN IMAGE (N3DD), Dt 910, 
$1e 
MOMDIS, τ Esd. 934= Ezra 1034, MAADAL 


MONEY. Asinthe case of metals, ît has been judged 
best not to give a long comprehensive article, but to 
treat the subject in a series of special articles (see especi- 
ally MANEH, PENNY, SHEKEL, STATER; WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES). 

The Hebrew nartators (J, E, P} who recast the Hebrew 
legends relating to primitive times had not forgotten the 
advanced civilisation prevalent in Canaan when their 
forefathers entered it ; they presuppose the existence of a 
metallic currency, in harmony with the ancient Egyptian 
tribute lists and the Tell el-Amarna letters. 

A favourite opinion connected with the patriarchal story must, 
however, be abandoned. ‘The notion that the A&fi/2/ of Gen. 
33 19 and two other passages was a piece of precious metal, with 
the stamp of a lumb, indicative of its value, is based on the fact 


that @, Vg., and Onk. render ‘lamb’ or ‘sheep '—a very in- 
sufficient ground (Che.; for a better explanation, see KESITAH). 


There is no passage in the OT suggestive of anything 
like the Assyrian ingots stamped with ‘ the head of IStar 
of Nineveh,' to which Babelon (58, quoted by Kennedy} 
refers. At the same time, there can be no doubt that in- 


See IDOL, 


δ 


1 Antigg. Rom.123/, from Myrsilos of Lesbos; see ΚΟ 


44452 
E varro's explanation of child sacrifice cited în Aug. Cin. 
Dei, T 19: quod omnium seminum optimum est genus humanum. 
See also what follows in Dionysius. 
4 651. suggests (but cp Ki. in S207) that the 4 is intrusive. 
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gots of fixed weight were in use among the early Israelites 
(see, e.g., 18.98), and in those transactions in which 
the strictest accuracy was required, the money was 
specially weighed. Hence bpg (34422), properiy ‘to 
weigh,' often means ‘to pay'—e.g., Gen. 2316 Ex. 2216 
TK.2039 Îs. 552 Ezra 825. Gen. 2316 is especially 
interesting, from the vividness of the description of a 
business transaction in the course of which it occurs. 
The meaning, however, is hardly given correctly by the 
commentators whom Kennedy (Hastings, 2834202) 
follows.  Methodical emendation of the text brings ont 
a meaning which is far more satisfactory and suggestive 
(see KESITAH). 

‘The clue to the problem of the 4è5%4 has been given by a 
misreading of (δ in Chrowicies, and in solving this problem light 
has been thrown on another passage (Gen. 28 16), where the 
phraseology had not been questioned. It was for four Car- 
chemish-mina of gold that Abraham, according to P, purchased 
Machpelah (Gen. 28 τό), and for one mina of Carchemish chat 
dacod, according to E, bought a piece of land at ‘the city of 

hechem' (Gen. 3319, cp Josh. 2432; but see SHECHEM). 
How important the Carchemish mina was, is seen by the fact 
that it was carried by Pheenician traders to Greece. The 
description of the purchase in Gen. 23 reminds us of many As- 
syrian documents în which the mina of Carchemish is expressly 
mentioned as the standard of money payments (ΑΓ 8, vol. iv.). 

Literature.—To ascertain the value of the coins in use among 
the Jews in the post-exilic age, we must have recourse to 
metrology. Works relating to this subject are therefore to be 
included here, See especialiy J. Brandis, Das Mine, Maas. x. 
Gewichiswesen in Vorderasten (1866), and * Literature’ under 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. — — 

On the Egyptian and Babylonian use of the precious metals 
for the purposes of exchange, cp Maspero, Daw gf Civilisatica, 
324.4: 749.7; and on the question, ‘Did the Assyrians coin 
money ?' see the essay by C. H. W. Johns, £xg0s., Nov. 1899. 
On Jewish coins, see Madden, Cozns 97 fe Jews (1881); Lévy, 
Gesch. der jd. Miinzen (1862); de Saulcy, Recherches sur la 
numismatigue fudaigue (1854), and Numismatique de la Terve 
Sainte (1874); and Th. Reinach, Les monnaies juives (1887). 
See also A. R. S. Kennedys excellent monograph ‘ Money’ in 
Hastings, 28 8 417-432. On the statement of Herodotus (194) 
thar the Lydians first coined money see LyDIA, $ 1. 


MONEY CHANGERS. See TRADE. 


MONSTER (313). Lam. 43 AV, εἰς, See JACKAL, 
LILITH, WHALE, 


MONTH, the period from the first appearance of one 
new moon to that of the next—in other words, the period 
3, of a lunar revolution. Naturally, there- 
1 Meaning fore, when months are spolten of, only 
* ‘lunar months can be meant ; of any such 
artificial product as the so-called ‘solar’ month the 
ancient Israelites took no more account than do the 
modern Jews in arranging their calendar. Both the OT 
words for month—4ddef (van) and γέγαζ (n 
spond to the natural definition given above. 
commoner and specifically Hebrew name, denotes origin- 
ally the new moon {the ‘new' light), a meaning which 
the word retained throughout in Phoenician (cp the n. 
pr. gum j2= Νουμήνιος, of the inserr.) ; γέγαζ, the word 
for month common to all the Semitic languages (cp 
Phcen. my, Aram. my, Assyr. 274%, etc.), though com- 
paratively rarely employed in the OT (Ex.22 Dt. 2113 
3314 1 K. 637 38 82 2 K. 1513 Job 36 73 292 392 Zech. 
118 Ezra 615 and Dan. 426 [291}, tells the same story 
plainly enough by its close relationship t0 y&r&4# (n3;), the 
word for moon. The appearance of the new moon (3h) 
inaugurated a new period, a new month, and was festally 
observed by the Israelites from ancient times (cp, e.g., 
Am. 85 Hos.2z1 [13] Is. 1137). See NEW Moon. 
The mean length of such a month is 29 d. τῷ ἢ. 
44 m. 2.82 sec., and accordingly ît was impossible that 
the determination of the month, as long as it rested on 
direct observation only, could arrive at any absolutely 
uniform result; the observed months inevitably varied 
in length between twenty-nine and thirty days, and the 
order in which the months of twenty-nine days (57h 
non) alternated with those of thirty days (abb von) had 
not yet been fixed even at the time when the Mishna 
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was composed; even at that late date, in the second 
century A.D., the point was decided by the first visibility 
of the new moon (cp also Jer. 316). ‘It was only with 
the introduction of a fixed calendar in the fourth 
century, that a regular order was determined in this 
matter also (see YEAR). 

‘The oldest names of months of the year preserved in 
the OT are the following four :—(1) Abib (3357, always 


with win preceding), Ex.134 2315 3418 


δ 2 ou Dt. 161, s.e., the month of the ripening 
(Canaanite) cars of corn, ear month; (2) Ziw (n mx, 
names. τ 


1 K. 637, δπὰ γ1 win 1 K. 61 {where also, 
however, my ought probably to be read]), the month of 
splendour, flower month ; (3) Ethanim (punsr mm 1K. 
82), perhaps meaning the month of perennial streams, 
the month, that is, in which only such streams contained 
any water; and (4) Bal (sa mn 1K.638), probably 
meaning rain month, but according to others, with 
less likelihood, the month of growing crops. Plainly 
these four names were originally Canaanite, and were 
taken over by the Israelites when they settled in that 
country; Éthanim and Bu! are met with on still extant 


MONTH 


Phoenician- Cyprian inscriptions (Sim e.g., at the 
beginning of the inscription of Eshmunazar; pine mi. 
CIS 1, no. 86 a), and the meaning of all four, so far as 
can be seen, has reference to the regular rotation of the 
seasons of the year as experienced in Palestine, 

Other Pheenician names of months are preserved on Pheenician- 
Cyprian inscriptions, but partly only in mutilated form (their 
interpretation also still remains very problematical): xbWw or 
nRDID (C/S 1, no. 11); το (C/S1, no. 92); nb (C/S1, no. 4); 

5, perhaps=n5pb (., no. 88); and emenai (C/SÌ, 
nd. 533 

It is not probable that the Canaanites understood by 
xérak a solar month, and had thus accepted the Egyptian 
year. In any case the old names Abib, Ziw, etc., do 
not point to an Egyptian vague year, the employment 
of which would have involved such a displacement that 
at the end of every 120 years the names of the months 
would have been a whole month too early. A further 
evidence that the Canaanite months were originally 
lunar is undoubtedìy suggested by the fact that in 
Phoenician inscriptions, ΠῚ #33, ‘on the new moon of 
the month,' denotes the first day of the month in question 
(cp CZSIr, p. 927; the monument is referred to the 
first half of the 4th cent. B.C.).? Further, that the 


NAMES OF MONTHS 
Canaamite. No. BanAss. Henrew. LXX, ETC. MACEDONIAN. SoLar. 
DIR τ |Ni-sa-an-nu 185, περᾶν (Neh. 21) | N(e)vody (in Esth.) Ξανθικός April 
" 2 |Airu ve, ἐγγᾶν (Targ. = Ch. | Idp (Jos. “πε, viîi.31)| ᾿Αρτεμίσιος May 
302) 
3 |Si-va-nu, or mo, siccan (Esth. 89) | Z(e}covdv (Bar. 18 and | Δαίσιος June 
man-nu Esth. 89 [Na πιρ.1) 
4 |Du-u-zu non, lemma Πάνεμος July 
5 |A-bu 28, db Agos August 
6 |U-u-lu Vibie, 2725 (Neh. 615) | ᾿Ελούλ (1 Mace. 1427,  Γορπιαῖος September 
" not N} 
πα 
ὈΞῪΝ 7  Ταξ(εβδ)- τ απ | vagina, dir ‘TrrepReperaîos | October 
tan 8 ΓΑ τα ἀἢ sam-na τύποι" mardetuin | Μαρσουάνης (Jos. Anz.| Δῖος November 
1, 83) 
9. ΚΙΠ ΒΕ ἴντα, \9pa, ἀέρίετο (Zech. 71 Χασελεῦ or -αλ. ᾿Απελλαῖος December 
Ι Neh.1:) (τ Macc. 154) 
το { Te-bi-[e}-tulm] nun, ἠδδδέ (Esth. 216) ᾿πεβέθος (Jos. Ark | Αὐδυναῖος January 
xi. δ 4). 
τι Sa-ba-tu va, 50841 (Zech. 17) | Σαβάτ (x Macc. 16:4) | Περίτιος February 
12 |Ad-da-ru 8, ddar (Esth.37) | Ad4p(1 Mace. 743) | Δύστρος March 
Inter- | Arhu mazab-ru! mena nie, after 
calary.. Sa Addaru Adar, or vg ma 
second Adar. i 


1 Tothese add (Lidzbarski, Mordsesz. E/ir. 412) VM, MIND: poi 

3 Even though Di. doubts this translation and maintains that 
the expression means simply “on the new moon that happens in 
the month in question,’ the words cannot be employed as an 
argument for the solar month theory. ‘l'he expression could be 
used only 25 long as one new moon alone in a month was possible, 
or ‘new moon' must have lost its original meaning, and in that 
case must be interpreted as meaning simply the first day of the 
month, just as the Gk. vovanvia does in later usage. But 
even this later usage also shows that originally the new moon 
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marked the beginning of the month and that the months were 
lunar. Moritz Schmidt's not quite certain restoration of the 
Cyprian-Greek text in the inscription known as Idaliensis I. 
(CZS11, p. 104 4), a bilingual in Pheenician and Cyprian Greek 
dating from the fourth century ».c., according to which the 
inscription would contain reference 10 five supplementary days, 
could not in any case be accepted as convincing evidence regard» 
ing Canaanite usage. 
3 mr according to Dalman, 
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mourning period of thirty days, spoken of in Dt. 2113 (cp 
Nu. 2029 Dt. 348), should be called ‘a month of days” 
(bp: n) is not impossible where reckoning is made by 
lunar months, and does not necessarily imply acquaint- 
ance with the solar month of the Egyptians. 

With the exile, and the shifting of the beginning of 

the year (borrowed from the Babylonians) 
3. (58. Β60} to the spring season, the old names of 
“the months began to be abandoned and 
their place was taken by the ordinal numerals. Abib 
now became the 7rsf month (cp Ex. 134 with 122), 
Ziw the second (1 K.6:), Ethanim the seventà (τ K. 82), 
and ΒΕ] the eze42% (τ K.638); the numeration started 
from the new beginning of the year—viz., spring. In 
course of time the Assyrian-Babylonian names for the 
months began to gain currency ; but without addition of 
their numbers they are met with only in Ezra6is 
{Aramaic) and in Nehemiah (11 21 615)? The latest 
date at which they can have first come into use among 
the Jews could be fixed with certainty if in Zech. 17 and 
71 the names really dated from the time of the prophet 
Zechariah. That, however, is not probable; we must, 
therefore, content ourselves with the general statement 
that they can hardly have come into use with the Jews 
before the fifth century and even then were far from being 
exclusively employed. ‘They are not all of them met 
with in the OT ; but their Hebrew form can be recovered 
from post-biblical literature, for example, from the Rod/ 
of Fasts, an Aramaie document dating from 66-70 A.D.? 
The name of the eighth month (see the table given 
above) shows very clearly on the one hand that these 
names are not of Persian but of Babylonian-Assyrian 
origin, and on the other that they assume the year to 
begin in spring ; for A-ra-ab-sam-na means the eighth 
month (areb=m and samza=nnoz). Moreover the 
name of the intercalary month betrays its character by its 
dependence on he name of the preceding (twelfth) 
month ; it is no more than a second closing month that 
is occasionally tagged on. 

‘These Babylonian-Assyrian names have held their 
own in the Jewish calendar down to the present day. 
4. Macedoni It was only for a short time that they 

° names, found rivals in the Macedonian names. 

i One certain trace of this use of the 
Macedonian calendar we have in 2 Mace. 1130 where 
the month corresponding to Nisan is called Ξἰανθικός. 
It is not quite certain whether in 2 Mace, 11 21 the name 
of the month Διοσκορίνθιος, as it is now read, is merely 
a corruption of text for Averpos (a name which occurs 
in Τοῦ. 22 [N]), or whether it is due to an oversight 
of the author, or whether it is the name, otherwise 
unknown, of an intercalary month to be inserted be- 
tween Dystrus and Xanthicus.  Josephus still employs 
at pleasure the Macedonian names for the Hebrew. 
Finally, in 3 Mace. (638) we meet with two Egyptian 
months: Pachon(Haxéy; not in V), the ninth Egyptian 
solar month (of thirty days), and Epiphi ('Em:g[eli), the 
eleventh. 

In the foregoing table the post-exilic usage is 
followed and the year reckoned as beginning in spring. 
According to the autumn reckoning 
which was afterwards returned to and 
still rules in the Jewish calendar, the 
seventh month was the first in the year and the in- 
sertion of the intercalary month was made accordingly 
in the middle of the year. For the mode of insertion 
see YEAR. It will of course be understood that the 
months named in the last column, being solar months, 
correspond only roughly and in a general way to those 
in the preceding columns, which are lunar. 

The month was divided into decades (‘Z507, *iyy) or 


nto weeks (452°, piagi). It would be too bold an under- 


δ. Comparative 
calendar. 


1 In Esth.9 15.17 τῷ er the number is not given with the name, 
cause in 91 it is given, once for all, for Adar. 
Ὁ See Dalman, ἄγαν Dialektpraben (1896), 
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MOON 


taking to seek to prove from the division into decades 
that the Israelites were acquainted also 
with the Egyptian month of thirty days, 
and thus had at one time even reckoned 
by solar months. The division of the month into three 
thirds of ten days each could have commended itself to 
the Israelites just as ensily as one into four fourths of 
seven days each, inasmuch as they too had months of 
30 days as well as months of 29 days, It is only in 
one passage (Gen. 2455), however, that ‘ddr means a 
space of ten days; everywhere else, where the word is 
applied in relation to time, it means ‘the tenth day” 
{Ex.123 Lev,1629 Josh.419 2K.251 Ezek.20r 24r 
401). Οπ the division of the month into weeks, 568 
WEEK. These divisions were never made use of for 
dating the day of the month; thus it never was said 
‘on such and such a day of such and such a decade’ 
or ‘on such and such a day of such and such a week," 
Dates were given simply by the number of the day of 
the month. 

See especially Di., ‘Ueber das Kalenderwesen vor dem Baby- 
lonischen Exil’ in M8ZA, 1882, pp. 914-939; Schirer, ΩΓ 
1623 £; cp also We. Meid. 89 7; Schr. 
7. Literature. KAT, EA and W. Muss-Ariolt, ‘The 
ames ofthe Assyro-Babylonian Monihs and 

their Regents,’ 7.82 11 [1802], pp. 72-94 and 160-176. K. M. 


MONUMENT. On 2 K. 2317 RV (}9*Y) and 15. 654 
AV (YI) see Tome; on 18.15 χα RV (77) see Saut. 


MOOLI {mooAei [BA]), 1 Esd. 847 ΕΝ. See 
MABHLI. 


6. Divisions 
of month, 


MOON. The words are : (1) my, ydrà*2, from a root 


pra face EDE), probably connected with min, 10 travel, wander 
(so MV, Buhl, Lag. 2/46, and cp the Ἐξ. name for the moon 
Hunsu, ‘the wanderer '). 


2. 0130, debandh (4 ‘to be white' or ‘pale’) occurs three 
times, Cant.Gro Is. 2423 3026 New moon is WIN, δι, 
from the root #9, to be new, whilst full moon is n Rése'; 
cp Ass. &usé' (=ag1), a cap or tiara, the god at full moon being 
supposed to have his tiara on, 
In Gen, 114 7., where the story is told of the creation 
of sun and moon and stars, the moon is not mentioned 
by name ; she .is the lesser of the two 
1. References. τοι lights set in the firmament to give 
light upon the earth {v2.16 /.), and rules the night (cp 
Ps. 1369 Jer. 8135), apparently in independence of her 
fellow. According to the priestly writer the oldest 
Hebrew month and year were lunar (see MONTH, YEAR}, 
so that the words of , 14 (cp Ps. 10419), ‘ Let them be 
for signs and for seasons, for days and years," would 
have a special force when applied to the moon. How 
far the Hebrews attributed to her a permanent influence 
on things terrestrial—-that is to say, whether they 
planted ‘and sowed, reaped and felled and sheared, 
according as she waxed or waned—we do not know; 
in one passage only (Dt. 33 14) is the growth of vegetation 
apparently ascribed to her influence ; ἢ but the correctness 
of the text is very doubtful. It is certain, however, 
that the day of new moon (gin), and in a lesser degree 
that of full moon (x59, cp Ps. 814[3], if the usual reading 
and interpretation are correct) were marked with red in 
the Hebrew calendar. (For wigh as a religious festival 
cp 1 5.205, and || nav, 2K.423 Am.85; || pio, 15. 
114; fan, Ps.814T3]: see NEW Moon.} In Ps. 1216 
(we can hardly quote Hos. 57, a very doubiful passage) 
we find a malignant influence attributed to her; the 
reference may be to the blindness that results from 


1 AV has ‘for the precious things put forth by the moon'; 
RV, - of the growth of the moons.’ AV therefore covers 
over the difference between the singular WDY in 4, and the nlural 
UVM) in 5. In thell passage Gen. 49, 254 and ὁ together are 
represented by ‘blessings of the breasts and of the womb' 
(OM Ὁ’), again an inconsistency of number, but one that is 
of To exegetical significance. WI, gée% rendered in ΕΥ̓͂ 
‘growth,’ is a ἄπ. Aey., and is suspicious. 
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sleeping in the moonlight with uncovered face (50 
Carne, Letters from the East, 77; but see Macrob. 
Saturn. 71626). ‘The word σεληνιαζόμενος in Mt, 424 
and σεληνιάζεται in 1715 testify to the prevalence of 
the belief that the moon caused epilepsy. 

References to the moon are frequent in Hebrew poetry. She 
is the emblem of beauty (Cant. ὃ 10), and of the order that does 
not change (Ps. 7257 8937). That «he should stay her course 
(Josh. 10 τὸ Hab. 8 11) îs a crowning evidence of God's might ; 
that she should suffer eclipse (Is. 13 τὸ 2423 Joel 210 Mt. 24 29, 
etc.) or turn to blood (Joe quoted Acts220 Rev. ὕ 12) 
betokens that the day of God's wrath is at hand. The moon shall 
not ‘ withdraw herself? (Is. 60 20), but ‘her light shall be as the 
light of che sun’ (cp Enoch 7237), when ‘Yahwè binds up the 
breach of his people and heals the wound of its stroke ' (15. 30 26). 

The moon's very splendour was a danger for religion 
(Dt. 419, cp Wisd.132/). The Assyrians and Baby- 

2.M lonians had for ages been addicted to the 

Ù ra worship of the heavenly bodies, and such a 

WOFSRIP. name as BETH-SHEMESH [g.2.] suggests 
that sun-worship was practised among the Canaanites, 
possibly through early Babylonian influence ; the names 
JerIcHO and JERAHMFEL [gg.v.] we abstain from 
quoting. ‘ Among the Hebrews,' says Robertson Smith 
(Rel. Sem.®), 135, ©. 2), ‘there is little trace of [astral 
worships] before Assyrian influence became potent,* 
and he would be a bold man who would argue from tbe 
problematic astral elements in some of the OT narra- 
tives (cp Winekler, G/2), or from doubtful proper 
names like LABAN, MILCAH, SARAR, or from the real 
or supposed origination of the Hebrews in two famous 
seats of moon-worship (UR [g.v.] in S. Babylonia and 
HAKAN [g.7.}}) that moon-worship-—a religion of more 
venerable antiquity in Babylonia than sun-worship— 
must have been one of the chief temptations of the 
primitive Hebrews. Something, at least, we do know: 
from the time of Ahaz onwards a syneretistic ten- 
dency, though checked for a time by Josiah, gained 
more and more ground in the kingdom of Judah. 
Striking evidence of this is given in Jer. 82 1913, and 
even though 2 K.1716 comes from a late writer (see 
Kittel in #), the truth of its statement cannot be 
doubted (Am.526 is not here quoted for a special 
reason; see PHGNICIA, ὃ 12). Certainly, moon- 
worship is but once explicitly mentioned in the OT; 
but the one proof- passage, though post-exilic, is of 
great importance, It is the famous passage in Job 
3126 relative to the hand-kiss to sun and moon. We 
must not say that the language is merely dramatic, 
as if the writer aimed dispassionately at reproducing 
primitive times with strict accuracy. In this section 
of Job, especially, the poet is thinking of his own 
time ; his heart throbs as he writes. We may add that 
the imported cultus of Tammuz, which is attested by 
Ezek. 814, almost certainiy presupposes moon-worship, 
‘Tammuz and the moon, as Winckler has pointed out, 
being closely related. Nor is it unfair to suggest that 
the crescents worn by the women of Jerusalem in later 
times (Is. 318, part of an inserted passage!) had a 
heathenish connection. 

The QuEeEN OF HEAVEN mentioned in the Book of 
Jeremiah (718 4417) forms the subject of a special 
article, On the name Sinai, see SINAL 


See Jensen, Kosmologie der Babylonier, 101-108; ZA, 1896, 
pp. 208-305 Winckler, G/2 (exg., 23/7 577); Hommel, 
AHT, and Aufritze, bk. ii. (1900), also Der Gistirndienst der 
alten Arater (a lecture, 1900): G. Margoliouth, ‘The earliest 
religion of the ancient re Hebrews® Contemp, Rev., Oct. 1898; 
Goldziher, Mesrew Mythology, 1576, 2046, 351 f The 
mention of these books Nus no means implies acceptance of the 
theories, sometimes not very strictÎy critical, expressed în them, 
A. C. P. 


MOOSIAS, Εν Moossias (mooccleliac [BA]}, 
1 Esd. 931= Ezra 1030 MAASEIAH, 13. 


MORASTHITE, THE (ΡΠ; τὸν toy Mwp- 


acgei [B], mwpagl[eli [AQ*], moopad@in [Q"E], in 
Jer. 2618 λιωράθειτης [BNAQ]), a phrase used of 


1 See Che, κέν, /s. το; Marti, Zes. in AZIC 44. 
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Micah (Mic.11 AV, ἘΝ Morashtite), and supposed to 
mean a native of a place called Moresheth, a dependency 
of Gath, in the maritime plain (so Driver, /r/rod. i, 326 ; 
cp MoRESHETH-GATH). This, however, is not very 
plausible ; it would scem that “Gath' (n) in Mic.1i4 
must necessarily be corrupt. In Mic.153 Lachish is 
called the prime occasion of sin to the people of Zion 
(js na). ‘Then Micah continues, ‘Therefore (z.e., be- 
cause of the sin which spread from Lachish) thou wilt 
have to bid farewell (lit. to send a parting present, as 
to a bride) to Moresheth, O people of Zion' (na was 
corrupted into ni, and γὴν fell out of the text).!  More- 
sbeth, or rather Morashah, appears to be another formi 
of Mareshah, adopted to suggest the meaning ‘be 
trothed' (mini). It corresponds to mb aré (into) iu 
φρο 15, which should most probably run thus:— 
agio napo heal imp 
vata 25. ata; Saonaay 
‘Unto a (new) betrother will I conduct thee, O community of 
Mareshah ; 
To Jerabmee! shall the glory of Israel come.'? 
That in much later times a place with a name like 
Morasthi (?), distinct from Mareshah, was pointed out 
to Jerome, does not prove that this is the place intended 
in Mic, 114, or the place of which Micah was a native, 
Robinson's reasons (82 2423) for distinguishing Moresheth 


from Mareshah are, (1) the difference of the names, which come 
from different roots (but this is surely a mistake; Mareshah is 


properly meno, Josh. 15 44), and (2) that they are both given 
in the same context (but the writer had an interest in pronounc- 
ing the name the second time Mareshab—viz., to produce ἃ 
fresh paronomasia), Robinson, however, may be right in think- 
ing that che church which, according to Jerome, covered the 
site of the supposed sepulchre oî Micah, was the church 20 
minutes SSE. of Bet Jibrin, the ruins of which are now called 
Sanda Hanna or St, Anne (see ELEUTHEROPOLIS). ‘Close by,” 
he says, ‘are the ruined foundations of a village, which may or 
may not be ancient. This village may in truth have been 
early Christian, and have been called Morasthi to please pil- 
grims. Cp Ché. /Q 10 576-580 (1898). T.K.C. 


MORDECAI (‘99909 [Baer, Ginsb.], 88 43, 83, 
maphoyaloc or -yeoc [BRAL]). 

I. The cousin and foster-father of Esther, and one 
of the chief personages in the book of Esther {g.v.] 
(Est. 25, etc.), He is described as Jeminite (7..} ἐς 


virtually a Benjamite, and as descended from Jair, 
Shimei, and Kish, the last two of which are well-known 
Benjamite family names. His name, however, if cor- 
rectly transmitted, is genuine Babylonian {cp Bab. 
Mardukéa), and means 'belonging to MARDUK' (see 
MERODACH).* ‘he day of 'Mardocheus' (RV ‘of 
Mordecai '4 (2 Macc. 1536, τῆς μαρδοχαικῆς [A, but 
μαρδοχοικῆς V] ἡμέρας) 15 a designation of the 14th 
of Adar, the first and greatest of the days of Purim; 
see EstHER. The fact, however, that in Esth. 215 (cp 
929) Mordecai's uncle is called Abihal? (5mur), 
which is most probably a popular corruption of Jerah- 
meel (see NABAL), that Shimei is an ethnic= Shimeoni, 
and that Kish probably =Cushi, makes it highly prob- 
able that Esther's foster-father derived his name not 
from Marduk but from Jerahmeel—i.e., that he belonged 
to a family of old Jerahmeelite extraction. His true 
name may be Carmeli or some one of the parallel 
forms. 

This result compels us to give serious consideration 


1 The alternative is, if we keep the text, to make nia vocative : 
“Therefore shalt thou, O Gath, bid farewell to Moresheth' (so 
We., Nowack), which seems to have no propriety in this context. 
G. A. Smith {1896) finds no satisfactory explanation of MT. 

2 A captivity in N. Arabia (here called Jerahmeel) îs in the 
mind of the writer, who is probably not Micah, but a post-exilic 
writer, See MicaH îî., $ 4. 

ἃ Tg., perhaps avoiding reference to a heathen deîty, ses in 
the name 8:37 BI, ‘pure myrrh,' a figurative description of 
Mordecai, 

4 Marpocueus is the form of the name in the AV apocrypha. 

5 &'s ‘Aminadab,’ if we prefer this reading to ‘Abihail,’ is 
also an ethnic name =p27), cp NADAB. 
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to a view which would otherwise be, not indeed absurd 
(there being analogies enough for it), but at least un- 
necessary-viz., that the original story of Esther (as 
perhaps also that of Judith} is to be included among the 
records of the oppression of the Jews, after the fall of 
the kingdom, by the N. Arabian populations. See 
OBADIAH (ΒΟΟΚ]). 

The difficulty caused by the statement in Esth.26, which 
apparently makes Mordecai a fellow-captive of Jeconiah, is dealt 
with at length by Ryssel, who offers the suggestion that ἜΝ 


may really refer to Mordecai's family. There is, however, a 
ready explanation if the Baok of Esther is based on an earlier 
narrative (see OnapiaH), If the king of Geshur or Jerahmeel 
îs the oppressor of the Jews in the intention of this narrative, it 
was possibly said that Carmeli ΟἹ was one of those carried 
captive hy the Jerahmeelites. See Purint, $ 6. 

2. A_Babylonian Jew (Ezra 22 Neh.77, μαραθχαιος, μαὰ- 
Soyeos [B], βαγδοχαιος [x in Neh.]); in : Esd. 55 MARDOCAELS. 

1. K. C. 

MOREH (mwpe), Mt. 522 RVMme, EV Foot (g.0, 

end). 


MORE, THE HILL OF (ΠῚ 9 Π NUDI, ‘the sooth- 
sayer's hill'? raBaagamm@bpa [Β], toy BWwMOY TOY 
aBwp [A]. Boynoy Toy ammpe [L]), in a descrip- 
tion of the position of the Midianitish army (Judg. 
71). Usually identifed with the hill above Shunem, 
now called Na57 Dati (so Baed.l?, 243; G. A. Sm., 
HG 397; Buhl, Pa/. 103), though G. F. Moore sup- 
poses the hill intended to be near Shechem. The phrase, 
however, is simply an editor's ingenious attempt to 
make sense of a corrupt passage. Cp HaROD (THE 
WELL OF), 1, *Moreh' or rather " Hammoreh' should 
be ‘Gilboa’; both forms are among the many corrup- 
ions of ‘Jerahmeel.' On the true site of ‘Gilboa’ see 
SAUL, $ 3, and on the origin of ‘ Moreh' sce following 
article. T.K.C. 


MOREH, THE PLAIN OF (Mib ;ib&; ΤῊΝ Apyn 
ΤΗΝ YywHAHN [ADEL]; cp MoRrIAR), Abraham's 
first resting-place in Canaan; it was at the spot 
where Shechem afterwards stood (Gen. 126; but see 
SHECREM). AV's rendering ‘plain,’ however, is in- 
admissible ; it is borrowed from Jerome, and ultimately 
from the Aramaic translators (Onk., Jon., Sam., Tg. 
sen) who may have wished to save Abraham from 
the suspicion of tree-worship. ΕΝ renders ‘the ocak 
{mg., terebinth) of Moreh.' So Tuch (1838), com- 
paring ‘the caks of Mamre’ (Gen. 1318 1413). Most 
recent writers prefer «the oak {sacred tree) of one 
who gives oracles,' and compare ‘the cak of augurs” 
(Judg. 937 ΕΝ ΠΕ); see MEONENIM. This is no doubt 
a possible meaning. ΟΡ mn ‘to give directions’ 
in Dt. 3310 Mic. 811 (of priests), Is. 914 (of prophets). 
The analogy of ‘Moriah’ (nun, Gen. 222), however, 
which is certainly the corruption of a proper name (see 
MORIAHN), suggests that Tuch and the earliest scholars 
may he right, and @'s rendering seems to point to an 
carly reading msp, for which we may also perbaps 
quote the Syriac rendering, ‘the cak of Mamre' 
(se). 

The easiest solution would be "br, ‘Amorite.' *bupma, 


‘ Jerahmeelite,' however, is just as possible, and is favoured by 
the circumstance that the king of Shechem in Judg. 9 bears a 
name (Abimelech) which is most probably an early distortion of 
Jeralmeel, and by the prominent position of the Jerahmeelites 
in early legend (see Isanc, JAcou, and cp SUECHEM). 


The same tree is referred to again in Gen, 85 4 as ΠΌΝΠ, and 
in Dt. 1130, where (with Sam., (5) we should perhaps read 
1Sx in the singular. Cp GiucaL, $ 5. T.K.C. 


MORESHETH-GATE (DI NES, ᾿ possession of 
Gath'; KAHponomia reo [BAQ]; 22REDI7AS CE TH), 
a place in the Shéphelah or Judrean lowland near the 
Philistine country. (Mic. 1:4). Though the name has 
disappeared, the context forbids us to doubt where the 
place lay, and Micah’s surname ‘the Morasthite’ 
implies that it was the home of that prophet. The 
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1 paronomasias of the section make the interpretation diffi- 
culi, and in 114 none of the ancient versions surviving 
recognises Moresheth Gath as a proper name. ‘The 
word Morasthite {.Mòraskii) was therefore obscure to 
them; but this only gives greater weight to the traditional 
pronunciation, with δ in the first syllable, which is as 
old as €, and goes against the view, taken by the 
Targum both on Micah and on Jeremiah, and followed 
by some moderns (including Roorda), that Micah came 
from Mareshah (cp 2. 15). 

When Eusebius (OS 28274) places popaode near Eleuthero- 
polis it is not likely that he is thinking of Mareshah (Maresa), 
for he speaks of the former as a villoge, and of the latter asa 
ruin 2 m. from Eleutheropolis. Jerome, too, in the £Aifapk. 
Paule 108), speaking as an eye-witness, distinguishes 
Morasthim, with the church of Micah's sepulchre, from Maresa, 
This, indeed, was after the pretended miraculous discovery of 
the relics of Micah in 385 A.D.; but the name of the village 
which then existed (Pref ἐπ Mick.) can hardly have been pat 
of a pious fraud. w. RS. 


MORIAB, or rather ‘the Moriah® (MMM), the 
name of the mountain on which the temple at Jeru- 
saleni was built, Gen, 22 (in its present form}, e Ch. 81. 


Gen.222, Sam. meniza puts Sam. Ve. mimim ‘vision’; 
E, τὴν γῆν τὴν ὑψηλήν (cp their rend. of mi in 126 [see 
MorEH}); Aq. (7. y.) τὴν καταφανῆ ; Symm. (7. γι) τῆς ὀπτασίας ; 
Vg. terram visionis, connecting with ngn, ‘to see’; Pesh. 
Lies” 1a4!; Onk nintip apuò, connecting with 
i, fto fear? ; Jon. po myb. 2 Ch.81, apop(eia [BAL]; 
‘mountains of the Amorites' [Pesh.]; λογία [Vg.]. Whether 
the Pesh. rendering in Gen. is rightly claimed by Di. and Ball 
in favour of a reading “vnwn, seems doubtful ; the plural points 
may be due to a later misunderstanding (see Geiger, Urschrift, 
278/). Deimel, however (Z7, 1899, D. 3), still takes virtually 
the same position (πη -- mos, comparing Pesh., and even 
Ass. Marte) For Midrashic explanations of ‘Moriah,’ see 
Ber. rabba, $ «5 (Winsche, 2637). The explanation of the 
Chronicier (2 Ch. 81) is also of the Midrashic type ; ‘Moriah' 
is the mountain where Yahwè (see @ Chron.) appeared to 
Solomon's father, David, 

Great obscurity hargs about this name, which only 
occurs in these two passages. and in extra-biblical 
passages (Jos. Ax i. 131, τὸ Mepior ὄρος) based upon 
them." Until quite lately, in fact, it has been generally 
assumed! that Moriah was the ancient name of the 
temple-mountain. This view, however, only goes back 
to the Chronicler, who may have derived the name 
from the narrative in Genesis (cp Baudissin, Stwdiex, 
2252). That the editor of JE, who gave Gen. 221-19 its 
present form, meant to attach the interrupted sacrifice 
io the temple-mountain is highly probable; but he 
suggests rather than states this, and the fact that he 
does not make Abraham call the sacred spot 'the 
Moriah' but (if the text is right) ‘ Yahwè-yirè' cught 
to have opened the eyes of the critics. ‘The only 
satisfactory solution is that, in the copy of E used by 
the editor of JE, the word following pag-bx in Ὁ, 2 was 
indistinetly written That word was surely not nvi 
{Wellh. CZ 21), as if Shechem were meant, for the 
Samaritan tradition is ultimately based on a confusion 
between the spots mentioned în 126 and 222 respectively. 
Nor was ît νὭκπ (Di., Ball), which is not definite enough. 
The true reading must be one of the names which speci- 
ally belong to the southern border of Canaan—viz., either 
ΠῚ (=the N. Arabian Musri; see MIZRAIM, $ 2 δ) or 
The proposal to read Misrim has been ap- 


proved by Winckler, both privately and in print (0/24, 
n. 1); the x in δον would easily fall out after par Our 
explanation of the story of the sacrifice of Isaac (sce 
Isaac, JEHOVAH-JIREH), however, favours ‘ Jerahmeel.* 
That the scene of the story is to be placed in the Negeb 
has been seen by Bacon, who rather too arbitrarily reads 
2330; cp 20. 2462 Nu, 1829 (see his Gexesis, 141, n. 3; 


1 Philo, however (De Αδν 32=225, ap. Lag. Orient. 2.55), 
evidently did not share the common view. His words are, 
σφαγιάσαι ἐπί τινος ὑψηλοτάτον κολωνοῦ, πορρωτάτω πέλεως 
ἀποστάντα τριῶν ὑδὸν ἡμερῶν. 
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and art. in Z/ebraica, April 1891). Between the Jerah- 
meelite country and the land of Musri no sharp line of 
division can be drawn. See NEGEB. 

The view that ‘Moreh' (126) and ‘Moriah' (222) 
are connected—advocated in 1838 by Tuch, but prob- 
ably very much older—is therefore not so incorrect as 
has been supposed. The Samaritan tradition (ΖΡ 
6198 7133) identifving the mountain of sacrifice with 
Gerizim, is not solely the result of religious rivalry with 
the Jews. *Morch' (traditionally near Shechem) and 
‘ Moriah' are probably enough connected.  Gerizim, too, 
is really not altogether an unplausible selection. No one 
would speak of seeing Mt. Moriah at a distance, nor does 
the expression ‘on the third day’ suit Jerusalem as well 
as it suits Gerizim, It it needless, however, to revive the 
old controversy, which loses its basis when a kcen 
criticism is applied to the text in the light of passages 
already found to contain the names Misrim and Jerah- 
meel. See, further, JEHOVAH-JIREH. 

And what shall we say of the proceeding attributed 
to the ancient editor of JE? Did he, as Wellhausen 
(CH 21) supposes, invent the name maibg, ‘the Moriah,* 


in order to displace the true reading (i.e, as We. 
thinks, pmbn, ‘the Hamorites') with the least amount 
of violence, while at the same time suggesting the 
thought of David's vision? Surely not. Corruptions 
of the text arose very early (cp GiLeAD, JACOB). The 
editor bad before him an indistinetly written text, and, 
helped by a special devotion to the temple at Jerusalem, 
imagined that he read news (mme), which he explained 
as=a; ‘oo, ‘the appearance of Yahwè.'! The name, 


however, which had never before been heard of, made 
no impression on the Jewish mind, till the Chronicler 
(in what form, may be left uncertain) gave it currency. 
To hold with Grill (ZA ΤΉ 4 [1884] 144) that Moriah, 
as a name for the temple-mount, is at least as old as the 
name Jerusalem, and to explain it asso mia ‘founda- 
tion of Yahwè,' is a view which, though supported by 
Kénig (Ze4rged. ii 1480), is by no means natural or 
philologically plausible, τι Κι, 


MORTAR AND PESTLE. The bistorically oldest 
mode of making the grains of cereals more palatable 
was to roast them (see FooD, $ 1 [a]}. It was found still 
more profitable, however, to release the mealy kernel 
by rubbing the grains between two stones, a method 
still in vogue among many civilised races. The lower 
and larger stone might be slightly concave like the 
Scottish ‘saddle-querns,' or might be flat and sloping 
towards the front as in Egypt, whilst the rubbing stone 
was flat on one side and round on the other, with 
rounded ends, like an egg cut lengthwise. Such querns 
are still, or were till recently, used for grinding durz 
(Niebuhr, Déscript. de l'Arabie, 45, with illustration, 
copied in Benzinger, 274 85; Nowack, HA1tr0). 
Along with mortars, they were the only means by which 
the ancient Egyptians obtained their flour 3 (see statuette 
of slave-girl at work, Erman, Zgy2#, 190). A number 
of rubling stones were found by Bliss in the mound of 
Tel-el-Hesy, and are figured by him (from a photograph) 
in A Alound of Many Cities, 85. 

A more efficient mode of obtaining the same results 
was by means of the mortar {ππρ, 22445244, Nu.118, 


6, θυΐα ; also vinao, ma&/85, Prov. 2722; Aq., Theod., 
8Xuos ; in later Hebrew more frequently nyno5, παῖς 
téfett) and pestle ( ‘Ur, Pr, Lo; δ, Aq., ete., 


here and (δ BN©#A 2331, #repos). Both mortar and 
pestle were in ordinary cases either of wood—probably, 


1 Local names are not generally compounded with 7), though 
W. M. Miller (As. x. Exr.) mentions some în pre-Israelitish 
times which have the appearance of being so compounded. 

2 Wilkinsow's paragraph on the mills of the carly Egyptians 
(Manners and Customs, etc. [1878] 1359) is shown, by his 
editor Birch in a footnote (4<.), to be a mistake. Cp Erman, 
op. cit. 189. 
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as at the present day, a section of the trunk of a 
tree—-or of stone; specimens in the Jatter material 
were also found at Tel-el-Hesy (illustr. αὐ. Bliss, Zc.). 
Copper mortars were likewise in use, and in the temple 
the mortars in which the family of Abtines pounded the 
spices for the sacred incense were of gold. 

According to Jewish tradition they were among the spoils 
which Titus took with him to Rome (Edersheim, Hamburger), 
and according to some the cup-like vessels which appear on 
the table of shewbread on the Arch of Titus are two of these 
mortars,1 

In NT times a mortar was an article of furniture in 
every house and, as we learn from the Mishna, was 
used for pounding, besides wheat and barley, a variety 
of substances such as vegetabies, spices, salt, etc. 

In the laws regulating the selling of houses, the ma4z6s4et 
ἀπ᾽ ἃ (fixed) or the mortar built, probably with a pedestal (see 
illustr. inWilk. cited below), into the floor wasa fixture, and went 
with the house as distinguished from the ‘moveable mortar’ 
which did not (8.46. Bezk.4 3; see passage in full under MILL, 
$ 3). The average height of the household mortar and pedestal 
(ὑφόλμιον) was about three feet, and the length of the pestle half 
as much again, hence Hesiod's line cited by Blimner(7eckno 
logie d. gewerbe, etc., 17), ὅλμον μὲν τριπόδην τάμνειν ὕπερον 
δὲ τρίπηχυν. ‘The pestles of the Egyptians (see illustr. in 
Wilkinson, Axe, Ἐφ: 2204) and of the Greeks (Blîîmmer, of. cit. 
22, from a vase) were more slender in the middle, where they 
were grasped by one hand or both, swelling slightly towards 
either end where they again contracted. 

Mortars are mentioned in the OT as having been 
used for the preparation of the manna (Nu. 118), and 
once again Prov. 2722: ‘hough thou shouldest bray 
a fool in a mortar [among bruised corn (RV; AV 
wheat) with a pestle] yet wilî his foolishness not depart 
from him.’ Toy, however, omits the words within 
brackets as exceeding the poetical measure of the 
half-couplet.? In that case the expressive figure of 
the poet is taken from the use of mortar and pestle to 
remove the husk from the wheat before grinding.* The 
coarse meal obtained by this method was termed by the 
Hebrews em, geres (Lev. 21416, ἘΝ ‘bruised corn,' 
from an unused root è, Arab. jerefa, to crush, grind, 
which gives us the modern Syrian name for the hand- 
mill, /27259), also πριν ‘2ris44 (Nu. 1520, EV ‘ dough,' 
RVPE, ‘coarse meal’; sce Ges.-Buhl09, s.v.), and 
perbaps mia or nio7.4 ris40/4 (Prov. 27 22 25.1719, 
ΚΝ ‘bruised corn '). In order to obtain a finer meal, 
the contents of the mortar might be taken out from 
time to time and passed through a sieve, the coarser 
grains being returned to the mortar, as we see from the 
detailed illustration of the process on an Egyptian 
monument (Wilkinson, Zc.). 

The impoverishing effects of intemperance (Prov. 28 31) are 
paraphrased by the Greek translators in terms of a popular 
proverb ; thou shalt walk more naked than a pestle (for instances 
from classical writers see Blimmer, 09. crt. 18). 

The mortar (vra4fesh) gave its name to two localities in 
Palestine, doubtless of a deep hollow formation, the one associ- 
ated with the exploits of Samson (Judg. 15 το, EV ‘the hollow 
place.' see LEI), the other in or close to Jerusalem (Zeph. 1x1, 
see RVmg., and cp JERUSALEM, $ 23, etc., and MAKTESH) 


That the mortar and pestle preceded the mill among 


1 They are more likely to be gold censers. 

2 [Toy's view, however, leaves out of account maNni Tina; 
which can hardly mean “in the midst of grit (or, bruised corn), 
vai în 2 S. 17 19 being corrupt (see n. 4 below), and there being 
no other proof.passage. ®'s ἐν μέσῳ συνεδρίου suggests 7n3 
DIN ; this is very plausible, butit is better toread πὴ ΠῚ ΠῚ gina. 
After some necessary corrections (see Cr74. 814.)the text becomes, 

Though thou argue (thy matter) with a fool in the most 
public place, ᾿ 
His foolishness will not depart from him.] 

3 The MT with the words retained—as was noted under 
Cooxine, $3—has not infrequently been regarded as an indica 
tion of the manufacture ofthe favourite Syrian dish #/5624, which 
consists of boiled wheat and mutton pounded together for some 
hours. 

4 (Strict textual criticism questions the existence of such a 
word. The initial a in mami; mou is hardly the article. For 
Prov., Ze, see n.2 above, and in 2 S. Ze. read N39, 

1 


cushions în readiness for a meal). See Cri. Bi 
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the Hebrews, as we are expressly informed was the case 
among the Romans (see MILL), is shown by an inter- 
esting example of conservativism in religious practice, 
similar to the late retention of stone knives for the rite 
of circumeision (Josh. 53, cp Ex. 425}. In the legisla- 
tion of Leviticus, it is required that the offering of the 
first-fruits shall consist of early cars of wheat roasted at 
the fire, and then crushed in the mortar (214; cp 
Servius's statement quoted under MILL). A. R.S.K, 


MORTER. τ. 2M90M, Admer; ττηλος i ζέων: (Gen. 
113 (cementum]), Ex.114 Is.4125 Noah 314) The 
builders of the tower of Babel are said to have used 
bitumen {EV ' slime ') instead of mortar (see BITUMEN). 
In Palestine the usual material is clay (Ar. #2). This 
is mixed with chopped straw which serves the same 
purpose as the ox-hair which our plasterers mix with 
their plaster. Besides this, there is a mortar made 
from sand, ashes, and lime, well pounded and mixed 
with oil. ‘Nothing affords a stronger manifestation 
of persevering and patient labour than the long-con- 
tinued and repeated beatings to which the Orientals 
subject the plaster (of lime, ashes, and straw), which is 
more especially intended to resist wet, and which does 
most effectually answer that purpose’ (Kitto, Pict. Bib., 
Ezek. 1310); cp HOUSE, 8 τ. Mortar is usually trodden 
with the feet (Nah. 314); but wheels may also be used. 

2. παν, 'αρλᾶν"; χοῦς ; Iutusm (Lev. 1442-45). See above. 

3. In Ezek. 13.107 14/7 2228} 5DA MD is used, for which EV 
has ‘daub with untempered [mortar]" (cp Ar. fa/4/, ‘dry loam 
or clay’). This rendering goes back to Vg. ‘linire luto absque 
paleis' (once), ‘linire absque temperamento (thrice); but the 
figure seems to be that the prophets whitewash, or give sanction 


and plausibility to, the popular scheme (likened to ἃ mud wall). 
So & (ἀλείφειν) and the moderns. 


4 DID, snélet; ΒΑΡ om. (Jer. 489} RYV, AV clay). Read- 
ing uncertaîn (sce CLAV). 


MOSERA, RV Moserah (MDÎ:; meicadal [BA], 
micade [L]), Dt. 1068, or Moseroth (NIDI. mac- 
covpume, -pay@ [BF"], macaypoy9 [A], -639 [L]), 
Nu. 3330 7,7, a station in the Wilderness of Wanderings 
(see WANDERINGS). The termination «ah in Moserah, 
however, is locative The name seems to be really 
traditional, and it is difficult not to place it in the 
neighbourhood of Kadesh. If so, MOs&r may be a 
corruption of msp, Missur—i.e., the N. Arabian land of 
Musri. This is a conjecture ; but we are bound to give 
at least a conjectural explanation of the statement ‘ there 
Aaron died, and there he was buried' (Dt. 106) Cp 
Nu. 2022-28, and see HoRr, MOUNT, I. τ΄ Κι C. 
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Clans at Kadesh ( το). 
Accounts of theophany ($ 13). 
Historical element ($ 14). 
Meribah, Dathan, etc. ($ 15). 
Death of Moses (ἢ 16). 
Balak, etc. (8 17). 

Ex. 424-26. Zipporah (ἢ 7). Conquest of Cushan (ἢ 18). 
Elaboration of story (8 8). Moses and Elijah (8 19). 
Interviews with Pharaoh (ἢ 9). Other references ($ 20). 
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‘There hath not arisen a prophet since în Israel like 
unto Moses, whom Yahwe knew face to face ' (Dt. 34 το). 
This is the enthusiastic eulogy of a late 
editor, refiecting on the beautiful picture of 
an ideal ‘man of God' presented in the 
composite narrative. Every true Jew and every true 
Christian must read it with reverence and sympathy. 
Still, true devoutness does not exclude historical criti- 
cism, and as critical students we are bound to remember 
that every religion which is not simply autochthonous 
and primitive displays considerable eagerness in doing 
honour to its real or supposed founder. Now, the influ- 
ence of great personalities—too great to be altogether 
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tied down by tradition and convention—upon the re- 
ligions of the most gifted races cannot indeed be over. 
looked ; but it is only too easy for the adherents of a 
religion to assign too many achievements to its rightly or 
wrongly assumed chief prophet and legislator. 

Feeling this tendency very strongly, Ewaldendeavoured 
to reduce the prophetic and legislative work of Moses 
to ‘those essential truths and social arrangements which 
constitute the motive power of the whole history.” * We 
must not,' he says, ‘be startled by the grandeur of the 
former or the wonderful nature of the latter, so as to 
reject anything because it appears incredible. For all 
the greatest and most enduring ideas that actuate and 
glorify the subsequent history, must have arisen in that 
sacred birthday of the community; and . . . at such 
extraordinary epochs, and among ἃ people such as Israel 
then was, the most wonderful things became possible‘ 
(ist. 2107). 

Few of us are still satisfed with the mixture of 
abstract religious philosophy and arbitrary criticism 
furnished by Ewald. His notion of what ‘Israel then 
was’ being purely imaginative, there can be no sound 
or durable basis to his reconstruetion of Moses and his 
teaching. ΤῸ the Israelites, as we now begin to know 
them from a truly historical criticism, the ‘abstract 
ideas’ which Ewald finds in ‘the Mosaic economy* 
would have been ‘a stone instead of bread.'1 If such 
a person as Moses existed, he can, in working for such 
a people as the Israelites, only have occupied himself 
with the practical questions of the time; otherwise 
indeed the subsequent history of Israel is inconceivable. 
He had to unite the tribes on a permanent basis, and 
this basis could only be a religious one. He must 
therefore have been a worshipper and spokesman of 
Yahwè in some special sense, and have devoted himself 
successfully to the task of making this God more 
generally worshipped, In order to do this, however, he 
must first of all have brought the scattered clans of Israel 
together, and, if we assume that some of them were in 
the land of ‘Goshen,' that Goshen was in Egypt, and that 
the Egyptianauthorities hindered theremoval of the clans, 
Moses must have had the greutest difficulties to cope with, 
and very justly, from a teleological point of view, may 
his success appear an extraordinary divine interposition. 
More than this we cannot venture, even from a moder- 
ately conservative point of view, to assume.? That 
there was a marked difference between the religion pro- 
moted, as is supposed, by Moses and that of (say) the 
Kenites, cannot be asserted. That morality counted 
for more with Moses than (say) with Jethro, is incon- 
sistent with the facts recorded în the Book of Judges, 
from which facts we may infer with some degree of 
accuracy what the moral state of the Israelites before 
the entrance into Canaan must have been, Morality, 
indeed, cannot as yet have emerged from rule and 
tradition, nor can the decisions given by Moses beside 
the sacred tree and well safely be regarded even as its 
germs.3 

The historical character of Moses, however, has been 
rather postulated than proved by recent critics. Without 
it, they find it difficult or impossible to explain the 
ethical impulse and tendency which, at any rate from 
the time of the prophet Amos {and Amos, be it re- 
membered, presupposes that this impulse is no novelty), 
is conspicuous in the history of Israelitish religion. 
Moreover, the name ‘Moses’ not only represents a 
great though little-known personality; it is also a 
symbol of a colossal fact asserted by the later tradition 
—viz., the deliverance of the clans or tribes of Israel 


‘ 1 Cp Wellh. Z7ist. o/ Israel and Judah®), 16 (1891); 17 17 
1894). 
2 Cp Stade, GV7 (1887), 130; Akad. Reden (1899), 107 £.; 
Smend, 47 Ret-gesch. (i (1899), p. 17/.; Montefiore, Hibbert 
Lectures, 1892, p. 145 

3 See Budde, Rel. o/ Zsr. 33% Note that ‘Jaw° în the 
English edition of this book corresponds to Aeckf in the 
German, 
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from Egyptian bondage, and the recognition of Yahwè 
by these united clans as the deity who had proved 
himself mightier and consequently more divine than 
the gods of Egypt (cp Ex. 1810 f., 1), and required 
from them a gratitude and an obedience, out of 
which in the fulness of time a true ethical conscious- 
ness and an ethical monotheism might be expected to 
develop.! 

The task at present before scholars is to examine 
these assumptions of recent criticism, and since criticism 
is bound to be progressive and to correct its own errors, 
we shall proceed to study various unobserved or neglected 
facts, which, it will be seen, are adverse even to the 
highly mitigated traditionalism to which critics twenty 
or even ten years ago were addicted. We shall not 
forget the need of circumspection; but our circum- 
spection will have to apply itself in as yet unfamiliar 
way 

First of all, however, we must deal with the name 
«Moses' and the other related names, and ask, What 
do they mean? and what have they to teach 
us? The name of Moses appears in the 
OT as ppi, Mosè; the Arabic form of this is Misa, 
In Josephus and Philo, and in MSS of the LXX and 
NT generally, we meet with the Greecised form μωυσης 
{cp Vg. 4/oyses); there is a constant varianti, however, 
guoons. If the OT form were correct, and the name 
Hebrew, the obvious meaning would be ‘deliverer' 
(a/nwm, ‘to draw out’; cp 2 S. 2217= Ps. 1817). There 
ἰδ no trace, however, of such an explanation any- 
where in the OT. Pharaoh’s daughter, who is sup- 
posed to speak Hebrew, calls the foundling Mosè, 
‘because I drew him out of the water” (Ex. 210 [E]). 
‘That E had any thought of an Egyptian origin is im- 
probable; the name Ma% is strikingly unlike any of 
the names given as Egyptian in the story of Joseph, 
and the Hebrew connection suggested for the name 
by E has no parallel in the Joseph story except in the 
accounts of non-Egyptian names like Ephraim and 
Manasseh. 

At a much later time it became important to tighten 
the connection between the Jews and the Egyptians; 
on the Ethiopian war of Moses, see $ συ. Josephus 
(Ant. îi.96; e. «42. 131) and Philo (Vik Moys. 14) 
therefore were dissatisfied with the vague statement of 
Pharaoh's daughter, and explained the name Moses as 
='saved from the water," a theory to which Jablonski 
{Opuscc. 11527) gave a quasi-philological character. 
Hence for a time the Coptic etymology, #20 ‘water,’ 
and xe ‘rescued,' obtained general currency, though a 
genuine Egyptian name meaning ‘ saved from the water' 
would be quite differently formed (ZDA/G 25141). 

At present, a more plausible etymology {suggested 
by Lepsius, CAronologie, 326; cp Ebers, Durch Gosen, 
525 Δ) is in vogue. There is an Egyptian word mes or 
mesu, meaning ‘child,’ which sometimes occurs as a 
name by itself, and sometimes as the second part of a 
theophorous name (e.g., in the royal names Thotmes, 
Ahmes, Ramessu). Dilimann (Zx.-Zev. 16) would 


2. Names. 


take ‘Moses'= 65% to be the original name; Renan 


(Hist. 1:60) and Guthe {GY [1899], 20) prefer to 
take it as an abbreviation of a theophorous Egyptian 
name, 

The special objection to these widely held views? is 
fourfold. (1) The vowel in στὲς, west (or, according to 
W. M. Miller, zz0se) is short, whereas the corresponding 
vowel in M6Sè is long, and the sibilants in the two 
words are different.? (2) The Hebrews would surely 
not have accepted a name for their hero from their 


1 So Rudde, 06. cif., 35-38. 

2 Giesebrecht, GeschicANichkeit des Sinaibundes (1900), p. 1, 
regards the * Egyptian name! of Moses as ἃ fact which τοπάτπις 
the statement that Moses came forward in Egypt; and Wellh. 
(/G0 χα, n. 1) appears to be untroubled by doubts.  Holzinger, 
however (Ze. 6), says that the name TED is ‘unexplained.” 

3 From a private communication of Prof. W. Max Miller. 
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Egyptian oppressors ;1 the supposed Egyptian etymo- 
logies of PHINEHAS and Hor are not safe enough to be 
quoted on the other side as parallels. (3) A close 
examination of the traditions respecting Moses connects 
him much more certainly with N. Arabia than with 
Egypt. (4) The points of contact between Israelitish 
and Egyptian religious customs are few and unimportant, 
which would be strange, if Moses had received a name 
which naturalised him as an Egyptian. 

It remains to interpret the name of Μοξὲ on the 
analogy of the names of Moses' nearest relations which 
express ethnic, more precisely, the present writer now 
thinks, N. Arabian affinities, 


These names, with the explanations here suggested, are (1) 
Amram, probably a development of Jerahmeel} (2) JocHrHED 
(@.2.), perbaps the original of the tribal name known to us as 
Seakob (Jacob); (3) Aharon (Aaron), probably a distorted frag- 
Inent of Jerabmeel; (4) Miriam (9.2), a distortion either of 
Merari (Misri] or of Amramith ; (5) ΖΙΡΡΟΒΑῊ (g.v.), probably = 
Zarephath—i.e., a personification of the Zarephathites, a branch 
ofthe Misrim of N. Arabia (see ZAREPHATH); (6) Gershom 2 
i.e., belonging to the Girsu or Gisru or Ge%urim of the Negeb of 
Palestine (see GiKZITES). 

If the explanation of these names now suggested be 
accepted they record the early connection of the Israelites 
with populations of N. Arabia, where Horeb (the sacred 
imountain with which Moses is so closely associated) was 
situated (sce SinAI), The presumption therefore is that 
ngn, Mosè, also is N. Arabian, It might be connected 
with προ, ‘ Misrite,’ Missùr being the general name of 
the country referred to (see Mizrarm).  Mòoîè is virtu- 
ally identical with Mi$ì, which, in Ex. 619 [P], is the 
name of a son of Merari b, Levi; indeed, in 1 Ch. 
2427 (cpv. 26), SHOHAM (ze, Motè, corrupted by 
transposition) occurs in lieu of Mùdî, The other son of 
Merari is called Mabli (elsewhere explained as= Jerah- 
meel), and we may assume that Most, Miti, and Merari 
are all developments or distortions of some collateral 
form of Misri? (i.e., ‘one belonging to the land of 
Missur '). 

It may be objected to this view that în the earliest 
tradition {J), as it now stands, the father, the mother, 
and the sister of Moses are nameless, and that Aaron 
appears in this document ‘only to disappear' (se@AARON, 
8 4). The answer is (1) that the want of names in Ex. 
214 may be due to Rp, who found the original names 
inconsistent with his material in chap. 6 (so Bacon), and 
(2) that, on the theory advocated above, the tradition of 
the migration led by ‘Moses’ is in fact necessarity 
without personal names, the names Moses, Amram, 
Jochebed, etc., being all ethnic, and not really borne by 
individuals. All that the eariiest tradition knew was 
that a tribe closely connected with the Misrites and 
Jerahmeelites, and specially addicted to the worship of 
Yahwè, the god of Horeb, played a leading part in the 
migration of the Israelites into Canaan. ‘This earliest 
tradition comes to us in part through P, whose lateness 
as a writer does not detract from the value of any 
information which he cannot have invented, and prob- 
ably derived from early traditional sources. 

The tradition respecting the child Moses in the box 
{basket ?) of papyrus-reeds (EV ‘ark of bulrushes' ; see 

RusnES, 1) is told only by E. Accord- 

She alk of ing to this writer, Moses, the child of a 
"man and a woman of the tribe of Levi 

{see JocHEBED), was hidden among the reeds by the 
Nile, on account of a cruel edict that all male children 
of Hebrews should be put to death {cp Mt. 216). 


1 According to Manetho (în Jos. c. A£. i. 26/) the Egyptian 
name of the Teader of the 'lepers’ was Osarsiph; but when he 
went over to τοῦτο τὸ γένος, hereccived the name of Moses. Cp 
Joserk îì., δ 1,11. Chaeremon (ἐδ, 130) makes the Egyptian 
name of Moses T'isithen. 

2 Zipporah's second son Eliezer is only a doublet of Aarons 
son ELEAZAR(g.2., 1), the ethnic origin of whose name may be 
presumed, but is not definitely explained. 

3 We can hardly therefore look foran Assyrian etymology of 
Moses (eg. maia, τὸ be bright), Cp Sayce, Nel Ass. Zab, 
464. 
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Moses’ sister watched him, till the daughter of Pharaoh! 
saw the weeping child, and had compassion on him. 
Through his sister's cleverness he enjoyed maternal 
nursing, but was afterwards adopted as her son by 
Pharaoh's daughter. 

This charmingly told story is of mythic origin® The 
tale of the setting adrift 6f a divine or heroic infant on 
water is also a tradition of the Babylonians, the Greeks, 
the Romans, the Germans, and even the Japanese. ἢ 
It is significant that the Hebrew word for ‘ark' occurs 
only twice--in Ex. 235 and in Gen. 8147 (Deluge)— 
and we may venture to suppose that the story of Moses 
has absorbed one of the details of a popular story either 
of Creation (cp the Japanese myth) or of the Deluge 
{which is a second Creation, cp DELUGE, 8 19). The 
story gained immensely by this. The hero who was 
destined to lead his people through a ‘sea,’ and to be 
worsted by no obstacles, ought, in poetical fitness, to 
baffle his enemies even in infancy. 

Of the parallel non-Jewish stories it is only necessary 
to quote one—that of Sargon of Agadé. This remark- 
able tale, which boldly claims the authority of Sargon, 
begins thus (cp BITUMEN, col. 589)#:— 

‘Sargina, the powerful king, the king of Agadé am I. My 
mother was poor, my father I knew not ; the brother of my father 
lived in the mountains . . . My mother, who was poor, con- 


ceived me, and secretly gave birth to me; she placed me in a 
basket of reeds, she shut up the mouth of it with bitumen, she 


abandoned me to the river, which did not overwhelm me. "The 
river bore me away and brought me to Akkithe irrigator,  Akki 
the irrigator received me in the goodness of his heart. Akki 


the irrigator reared me to boyhood. Akki the irrigator made 
me a gardener. My service as a gardener was pleasing unto 
Etar and I became king.'5 


Such a story as this, apart from the detail about the 
gardener, was probably floating in popular Hebrew 
tradition, and when men began to ask what happened 
to Moses before he became Hobab's {or Jethro's) son- 
in-law, it occurred to a narrator to transfer it to the 
biography of Moses. When the tradition was thus 
enriched, it of course stated that Moses drew his first 
breath in the land of Egypt. ‘The story of the ‘ark' is 
adapted only to the region of the Nile or the Euphrates, 
and J, though in its present form his account of Moses 
begins (apparently) with the aid rendered by Moses to 
Hobab's daughters* (Fx. 216 £), distinctly states that 
Moses had fled to Midian” {or rather Musri) from 
Egypt. 

It is not, however, an easy matter to understand how 
Moses can have left his fellow-tribesmen in Egypt and 
settled with Hobab.8 The narrator who 
made him the adopted son of Pharaoh's 
daughter only increased the difficulty ; for 
if Moses had been reared as an Egyptian, 
he would naturally have received an Egyptian office and 
an Egyptian wife. Moreover, let it now be noticed that 
we have in 1 Κα. 1117 75, in its present form, the account 


4 Bornin 
Egypt or 
in Musri, 


1 Josephus (Anz. ii.95) calls her Thermutis; Artapanus (in 
Eus. Praef. Ev. 927) Merris. Cp col, 2090. 

2 Ewald (Z7isf 242) long ago saw this; so also Ebers, Durck 
Gosen (1872), 72. 

3 The Japanese myth is that the first child bom to the divine 
pair, Izanagi and Izanami, the parents of gods and men, was 
set adrift in an ark of reeds. The story (which is admitted as 
genuine by Tylor, Remarks on Japanese Mythology) is told in 
connection with an account of Creation. For a wider circle of 
Kindred stories see A. Bauer, Die Cyros-sage und Verwandtes ; 
K. Schubert, Herodots Darstellung der Cyrussage. 

ἃ Note that no name is mentioned (apart from Akki) but that 


of Sargina, So in the story of Moses in Ex. £ no name is given 
but that of Moses. The cause of Sargina's exposure is not 
mentioned. 


5 R. W. Rogers, Mist. of Bab. and Ass.,1362; cp KB, ἴα 
100; Del. Par. 2087 Note that ἐμέξρε is not * princess’ (as G. 
Smith) but ‘ poor. 

6 In Ox£ Hex., however, vv. 1r-r52 are assigned to J (cp 
Welîh., Corn.). 

7 jvw, like j1*y, is sometimes an error for W0—/.e., Musti. 

8 The story in Ex, 2 12 is not in character with the Moses of 
the later period. ‘He looked this way and that way, and when 
he saw that there was no one,' εἰς. One may defend the story 
of the flight of Moses by the Egyptian story of Sanchat or 
Sinuhît (R/C, 3 18.751), but not the cause of the flight. 
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of an Edomite who filed into Egypt, and was there 
hospitably received by Pharaoh, who gave him the 
queen's sister to wife, and that underlying this is an 
earlier and more authentic story that the asyluni found 
by the fugitive was in the N. Arabian Musri.! The 
suspicion naturally arises that the earliest tradition 
respecting Moses represented him as an Israelite, who, 
together with his clan, had been admitted to the jus 
connubii by a tribe of Midianites, or rather (see HoBAB) 
Misrites, which dwelt not far from Horeb, the sacred 
mountain of Vahwè. ’The story of his chivalrous 
conduet towards Hobab's daughters seems to have been 
suggested by that of Jacob's friendliness to Rachel at 
the well (Gen. 292-10 J). Jacob marries Rachel; so 
Moses marries Zipporah, who is one of the seven 
daughters of the priest of Midian {Musri ?) Who are 
these seven daughters, we ask? Surely they represent 
the seven districts of the Misrite territory, one of which 
—that nearest Canaan—had, we hold, for its centre 
Zarephath.  ZIPPORAH (g.v.) is, in our view, a mis- 
written Zarephath, just as Rachel is a distortion of 
Jerahmeel. Further, let us not forget that Elijah, who 
ìs in some important respects the double of Moses, is 
closely connected by tradition with ‘Zarephath which 
belongs to Missur' (1 K. 1730, revised text; see ZARE- 
PHATH) The only doubt is whether Moses (z.e., the 
clan) acquired Zarephath by the cession of a Misrite 
chieftain, or by conquest (see $ 17). 

The story in Éx. 424 7, being deeply corrupt, is of no value 
for the story of Zipporah, and the description of her in Nu.121 
asa ‘ Cushite woman' adds nothing to our knowledge. Some 
indeed (e.g., Ewald, Z/is6. 2177/, n. 3) have supposed that it is 
not Zipporah who is meant, but an Ethiopian concubine whom 
Moses took after the death ‘of Zipporah. It is not, however, the 
Ethiopian but the N. Arabian Cush {see Cusw, 2) that is 


referred to, and Hobab, father of Zipporah (Zarephath), dwelt 
in Musri? which adjoined Cush. 


By this connection the clan of Μοξὲ {Misti ?), as it 
was now called, and apparently the whole tribe of Levi? 
became a priestly and in a wide sense 
δ. A Yahwè rophetic tribe, devoted to the worship 
of Yahwè4 This is thoughtfully de- 
scribed by E in Ex.314469-14 as a new and solemn 
revelation of God to Moses by the name Yahwé at 
‘ Horeb the mountain of God.' 1 also describes a 
solemn call to Moses, but presupposes that Yahwè is 
already known to the elders of Israel in Egypt (316). 
1 also speaks of the mountain as wp 57, ‘mount Sinai ‘5 
(mom, EV ‘the bush,' is less probable) ; it burned, and 
was not consumed, The mountain (called Horeb 
[mutilated from ' Jerahmeel Ὁ] by E and Sinai by J} is 
described, according to a very plausible emendation of 
81, as in ‘the wilderness of Jerahmeel” (read 1579 
Siam: for sausn me) ; it may be Jebel Muweileh which 
lies NE. of ‘Ain Gadis, E. of the Wady eò-Seraif, but 
is more probably some mounfain - group nearer to 
Kadesh.5  Horeb or Sinai was virtnally guarded by a 
tribe of Yahwè - worshippers which is variously called 
Kenites, Jerahmeelites (?)7 and Misrites (scarcely 
Midianites], 
We are further told that Yahwè commissioned Moses 
to bring out the b'ne Israel who were in 
* Egypt, so that they might worship Yahwè 
on ‘this mountain' (so E). and that he promised 


clan, 


8. Misrim 


1 See HapaD, and cp /0X 111899], 551-556; Beke, Origines 
Biblice, 1 [1834], 307, 1° 4. 

2 Read ἬΝ for ["D (see preceding col. n. 7). 

8 ‘Levi’ is doubtless an older name than Mosè, 
origin see Levi, 

4 So Bateson Wright (as Zerae? ever in Egypt? 164) finds 
‘traces of a tradition that this tribe (Levi) is of Kenite origin." 

5 Soin Dt, 88 τὸ read, with Renan, bp ay. See Busk, and 
note the differences of scholars as to the exact sense of mp,a 
word which we certainly do not expect just here, and find only 
once again in a dependent passage, Dt.33 16 Pacon's theory, 
adopted by Bennett(Hastings, 24 3 349 &), is therefore excluded, 

6 Therefore not SE. of EÉlath (as Wellhausen). See Sinat, 
and cp BEER-LAHAI-ROI, JEHOVAH-JIREH. 

7 “Ben Reuel,' Nu. 10 39,=‘ben Jerahmeel," 
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to give them a home în a land flowing with milk and 
honey (so J). ‘The present writer regards it as probable 
that this land was described in the text which underlies 
Es. 38 as ‘the land of the Kenite, the Rehobothite, the 
Jerahmeelite, and the Zarephathite';1 that the ‘land 
fiowing with milk and honey' was in the Negeb® (Nu. 
18:1 7, revised text; cp ESHCOL, PARADISE, REHOB, 
Zin); and even our present narrative is not without 
some indications that the Exodus known to the original 
tradition was a peaceful one, and that the land which 
was migrated from was not Goshen but Cushan (the 
N. Arabian Cush)—not Misraim {Fgypt) but Misrim 
(Musri). Of course it is not inconceivable (cp Exobus 
i., 8 3) that some clans of Israel may have been in Egypt, 
and may have removed from that country to join 
kindred clans in N. Arabia, one of which—the tribe of 
Levi or Moùè—may even have gone to the land of 
Goshen to escort theîr brethren to Kadesh. But is 
there not something artificial in this construction of 
history ? 

It is true that the story of Joseph represents Simeon 
as having been kept in bondage in Egypt (Gen. 4224), 
and that we naturally suppose Simeon and Levi to have 
shared the same fate [cp Gen. 4950). The ethnic 
connections of Simeon and Levi, however, to judge 
from the valuable material in the genealogies of 1 Ch. 
4 6, appear to have been N. Arabian; the name 
PPhinehas is not to be quoted as suggesting an Egyptian 
element in Levi, for it is more probably of Jerahmeelite 
than of Egyptian origin (see PHINEHAS). As Moses 
is a member of the tribe of Levi (so closely connected 
by tradition with N. Arabia) we cannot expect to find 
him in Egypt, though he (£.e., his clan) may, as we have 
admitted, possibly (not probably) have made an ex- 
pedition to the Egyptian frontier, 

That the Moses-clan was at any rate composed of 
fearless warriors (cp Ex. 8226 /. and contrast the timid 

Moses of Ex. 212) is shown by the story 
τι Ἐπ, ἀπε, Men Sale di certainly  corrupt 
narrative in Ex. 424-26. As it now stands, the narrative 
relates în most obscure terms how Zipporah protected 
her husband against the angry Yahwè (!) by circumeis- 
ing her son {see CircumcISION, $ 2). Really, how- 
ever, in our view, the passage describes a feat of 
martial prowess comparable to that ascribed to Shamgar 
in Judg. 331 (see Crit. DIb.). 

We read thus, ‘And it came to pass in the wilderness of 
Jerahmeel that Jerahmeelites (;.e., Amalekites, raiders who had 
no fixed settlements) fell upon him and sought to slay him. 
And he took an ox-goad, and smote the Jerahmeelites, an 
thought, I have wiped ‘out the Jerahmeelites” (cp Ex.17 τά. Δ. “I 
will wipe out the name of Amalek,' etc... To explain this it 


may be noted that the word ‘ Jerahmeelites' has, we believe, a 
twofold meaning : (1) those of Jerahmeelite origin, (2) Bedouins. 


‘The tradition of the Exodus, as we now have it, is 
indeed extremely inconsistent. At one time it delineates 
8. Elaboration ἢ Moses who must be ha individual 
of story. (e.g., Ex. 3-4 23): at another, it enables 
us to see plainiy that Moses is no 
individual, but a clan. We need not wonder at these 
variations. ‘The criginal tradition, which had to do 
chiefly with tribes, was too strong to be altogether 
transformed; bet the tendency of storytellers to 
individualise altered the primitive tradition in many 
points. Here is an instance. We have seen how the 
infaney of Moses was glorified ; tradition was equally 
careful to give the hero a suitable equipment as a prophet 
of Yahwè. Α prophet, according to the primitive notion, 
must be a thaumaturgist; Moses therefore needed a 
wonder-working staff. 


1 In Ex.38, ar Ît now stands, these names have become 
“Canaanite, Hittite, Amorite, Perizzite' ; ‘Hivite' and ‘Jebusite' 
have been added, 

2 So în 1 S.1825-27 the ‘hundred foreskins' (nbsp men) may 
have come by corruption from ‘ Jerahmeelites' (pSwbny). The 


whole story becomes quite plaîn and natural. Cp SHECHEM, 
and see Crif. Bib, 


8 In Ex. 420 @ paraphrases τὴν ῥάβδον τὴν παρὰ τοῦ θεοῦ. 
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According to J, Yahwè vouchsafed to give a supernatural 
power to the shepherd's staff in the hand of Moses (42 25} hut 
gets rid of the thaumaturgic element as soon as he cai. È, on 
the other hand, states that God entrusted Moses with a staff 
which he had not previously possessed, to perform his wonderful 
works (417; cp 206), and τας of the five plagues inflicted upon 
the Egyptians by Moses four (e. all except the death of the 
firstboti) were brought by his lifting up or stretching out his 
staff, and the striking story of Rephidim turns entirely on the 
uplifting of the hand with the staff. P, too, attaches much 
importance to the staff, though it is of Aaron's staff that τοῖα 
writer speaks. . Four out of the six plagues were inflicted by its 
means, whilst în the case of the fifth, the boils were brought 
about by Moses throwing soot into the air before Pharaoh. 80 
t00 at the passage of the ya siz2% (see below, $ 10), E tells us 
(14 16) of a command of God that Moses should lift up his staff 
(over the sea), whilst P (?4., cp 21) is content with the stretching 
out of the hands ; in either case the phraseology has an implica» 
tion of magic art. Cp Pracves [TEN], 
The demand addressed to Pharaoh by Moses next 
requires attention. J puts it thus, ‘ And they said, The 
᾿ sod of ς si . 
9. Interviewa fiod οἱ the Hebrews (has met with us ; 
with Pharach let us go three days' journey into the 
wilderness, and sacrifice tb Yahwè, 
lest he fall on us with pestilence or with the sword' 
(53 [2]; cp 8.18 827); and again, ‘And Moses said, 
We will go with our young and with our old, with our 
sons and with our daughters, with our flocks and with 
our herds will we go ; for we must hold a feast to Yahwè” 
{109); and yet again, ‘And Moses said, Thou must 
also give into our hand sacrifices and burnt offer- 
ings. . . Our cattle also shall go with us; there shall 
not a hoof be left behind ; for thereof must we take to 
serve Yahwè our God; and we know not with what we 
must serve Yahwè till we come thither® (1025 _/ 
Elsewhere (see PLAGUES, TEN) we have commented 
on the imperfect truthfulness of these demands ; here, 
therefore, it is enough to refer to the phrase 4ag VeZwè, 
‘feast of Yahwè' (109). This phrase confitrms our 
previous suspicion that the Egyptian training of Moses 
is not a feature of the original tradition, the notion 
which underlies the word Zag (i.e, probably, a solenm 
circuit round a sacred object) being specially Arabian 
(cp DANCE, $ 3). The phrase ‘three days' journey ἡ 
also deserves notice. It might indeed be a mere 
stylistic idiom {cp Gen.3036 Nu.1033); but it is 
expressly put into Moses’ mouth by Yahwè (318); 
accordingly it is used by Moses twice. Moreover, when 
Moses ‘led Israel onward from the yazz 5224, and they 
went out into the wilderness of Shur (Missur?),° we are 
told that ‘they went three days in the desert, and found 
no water' (Ex. 1522); shortly afterwards they came to 
Sinai, It is possible, then, that Horeb or Sinai was 
represented in the primitive story as three days’ journey 
in the desert of Musri. Vet it was certainly much more 
than three days’ journey from the Red Sea. This may 
perhaps favour the view, to which the 
10. The γάτα manifold difficulties of the story of the 
Ph passage of the sea give some plaùsibility, 
that the ya: s#5£, like the waters of MARAN [9.2,}, 
had originally no existence outside the ideal wonder- 
land to which we are introduced in Gen. 2. If this view 
be accepted, the traditional story of the passage of the 
sea {religiously so impressive) has come out of a myth 
which like that of the “ark of bulrushes,” originally 
fioated in tradition apart from any historical setting!-- 
a myth of the destruction of certain enemies of Vahwè 
in a ‘sea of reeds' by a great wonder-working prophet. 
Perhaps, if the reading yez s494 is the original one 
{see $ 10), no better explanation is available. We are 
at any rate liberated by it from a view of the early 
history of the Israelites which is encompassed with 
difficulty. 
It has indeed been ably attempted elsewhere (see 


1 In the Syriac version of the Legend of Alexander (37; 
Budge'’s edition, 196} we read, ‘ We saw in that river a reed the 
height of which was thirty cubits, and its thickness as that of ἃ 
garland which a man puts on his head. The whole city was 
‘Svershadowed by these reds’ Cp the suggestive remark in 
Wi. GI 292. 
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Exopusi., $$ 10-16) to make the story of the yam εὔρη 
{interpreted as the Red Sea) geographically, and there- 
fore to some extent also historically, intelligible. ‘The 
attempt could only be made provisionally. From 
Egyptian sources we have no confirmation of the story, 
nor 5 there the least chance of our getting any, and to 
rely on the unconfirmed accounts of such comparatively 
late writers as J and E, and on a supposed fragment of 
a commemorative song from the ‘Mosaic age’! (Ex. 
15:-3), would not be a critical procedure. Investiga- 
tion had to proceed tentatively, and since the first 
efforts have met with doubtful success, we must now 
try again, and enter on paths partly marked out long 
ago by an English scholar, confident that religion can 
‘only gain by the fullest investigation of its history. See, 
further, ReD SEA. 

The story of the “Plagues of Egypt' will receive 
separate consideration (see PLAGUES [TEN], especially 

‘an $ 5). Suffice it to say here that the 
1. ha Arabian original tradition was probably ignorant 

n of the existence of ill-feeling between 
Misrites and Israelites. It is as friends that the Misrite 
and the Israelite women part. They have long been 
neighbours or even housemates, and the Misrites who 
siay behind do not grudge their precious jewels to their 
departing friends (Ex. 322) Indeed, some of the N. 
Arabians {31 πη, in MT of Ex. 1238; AV ‘mixed 
multitude’) or Zarephathites (rosog, MT of Nu, 114; 
AV ‘mixed multitude ‘), especially Hobab (Nu, 1029, 
Judg. 1 τό 411}, accompany the Israelites. See MINGLED 
PeorLE. Nor need we trouble ourselves too much 
about the names Goshen, Pithom, Rameses (Raamses), 
Pihahiroth, Baal-zephon, Succoth, Etham ; for, in spite 
of a prevalenti opinion which is deserving of all respect, 
it is probably best to explain them as names of the 
Negeb of S. Palestine or N. Arabia.? 

{a) It is, at any rate of the highest importance that a 
number of OT passages become satisfactorily clear only 
when we assume them to refer to a sojourn of the 
Israelites in Arabia. The witness of Jeroboam, son 
of Nebat, depends, it is true, on emendations of the text 
of 1 K. 1225-33 (see SHECHEM); but the emendations 
are such as cannot safely be disregarded, and they 
appear to prove that Jeroboam uttered these words, 
speaking of the golden ca//;* ‘Behold, thy god, O 
Israel, who brought thee up out of the land of 
Misrim.' 

(δ) In Am. 97 emendation is again employed ; but the 
obscurity of the passage fully justifies i. ‘Have not I 
brought up Israel out of the land of Misrim, from 
Rehoboth of Jerahmeel,' follows naturally on %. 9, 
‘Are ye not as the bn8 Cushim (the Cushites of N. 
Arabia) to me, O ye bné Israel? saith Yahwè.' See 
REHOBOTH. 

(c) The passage Am. 525-27 is hardly intelligible as it 
stands. When emended, it becomes full of suggestion. 
Read, ‘Do ye bring me sacrifices and offerings in 
he wilderness of the Arabians, Ὁ house of Israel? 
Thea the Cushites, the Jerahmeelites, and the Kenites, 
and the Salmaans (see SALMA} shall take you away, 
and I will carry you into exile beyond Cusham, saith 


1 See the commentaries of Baentsch and Holzinger, and cp 
OPs. 31, n It seems hazardous to make the ‘Song of 
Moses” earlier than the earliest of the psalms in the Psalter. 

2 Cushan, [Sare]phathim, Jerahmeel, Rehoboth, Zaphan 
(inferred from “Zephani[ah))}, Maacath, Ethan are the possible 
originals. ΟΥ̓ course, it is also possible that the names were in- 
serted to make the Exodus from Egypt piausible. When, how- 
ever, we remember the result mentioned above, of the N. 
Arabian affinities of the personal names connected with the 
Exodus (Moses, Aaron, Miriam, Hur, Phinehas, etc.), we 
naturally incline to interpret the local names in a similar 
way. 

$ Possibly the idea that there were ἔτύσ calves arose when 
* Bethel' arid ‘Dan’ were supposed to be different places ; really 
‘Bethel’ may have laîn close to ‘Dan’ (see SHEchEM), The 
story in Ex. 32.48 favoturs the view that there was but one calf, 
and so does Is, 578, if the text has been rightly emended (sec 
MEMORIAL, 2). 
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Vahwè.'1 There are parallels for this in the book of 
Amos itself (see the next passage, and PARADISE). 

{d} Now, t00, it becomes plain how Am. 210 was 
originally read. ‘But it was I that brought you up out 
of the land of Misrim, and led you through the wilder- 
ness of the Arabians.' 2 

(e) A similar statement is made în Mic. 64, where 
according to an emendation that seems to be called for, 
the right names are probably Misrim, Arbhim, Misrim, 
Jerahme'elim (see MicAH {BooK], 8.31} 1). 

Thus the prophets, if we have recovered their text, 
are on the side of the new theory. It is only in post- 
exilic passages like Is. 1026 11157 43:6/ 5110 631 
Ps. 666 7717 20 781353 10679 11435 13613 Neh. 99rr 
that we find unmistakable allusions to the Exodus from 
Egypt. It is also a prophet (see above, ) who enables 
us to trace the genesis of the story of the forty years’ 
vwandering in the wilderness. lt arose in an ancient 
scribe's chamber, and was the result of reading py22&, 
* forty,' instead of n'y, ‘Arabians’ (cp Kirjath-arba, 
‘city of four," for Kirjath-arab, ‘city of Arabia '?). If 
the reader will now turn to Ex. 13314 202, Dt. 56 
612 814 13510, Josh. 2417, Judg. 68, he will be 
struck by the great improvement effected by simply 
reading many, ‘Arabians,’ for δα, ‘servants’; the 
‘house (=territory) of the Arabians' is clearly a much 
better parallel to ‘the land of pmsp' than the phrase 


which now stands in the text—viz., ‘the house of 
bondage' (rather, of servants). —Unfortunately, we 
cannot also remove the ‘ forty years' from most of the 
Hexatench passages in which the phrase occurs, because 
the legend had already fixed itself in the literary circles 
to which the writers of those passages belonged. In 
Nu. 1433 (}}, however, on which 3213 is dependent, 
it is quite possible. The legend is therefore subse- 
quent to J, and anterior to the pareenetic part of Dt. 
and to P. 

So far as the residence in a Misrim (amy) which was not 
Egypt is concerned, we have the support of Beke, who attempts, 
it is true, to rescue far t00 much of the traditional narratives, 
but is on safe ground when he argues that ‘the land of Goshen 
or of Rameses was an integral and, as I should contend, a 
principal part of the kingdom of Mitzraim' (Origines Biblica, 
1277). His geographical definition of ps is too wide; but 
without the help of Assyriology it could not have been otherwise. 

The traditional details of the journey from the, zare 
stiph to the sacred mountain now lose, not indeed their 

religious,* but at any rate their historical 

12, Clans at interest It i probable that no such 
Kadesh. ;curney was known totheoriginaltradition. 

It is possible that γαρε οὔῤᾷ (MIO DI) is an early corruption of 


NEISD', ‘sea of Zarephath,'4a synonym for ΠΟ 55: ὈΝ ΟΠ" Π"» 
‘sea of Jerahmeel,'—i.e., the Dead Sea (sce SALT Sa), and that 
the names Maran (g.7.) and ELIM (g.0.) are but fragments of 
the ethnic plural ‘ Jerahme'elim,” such as we often find side by 
side în the genealogical lists of a later age. Massan AND 
Mertnaw (στ), and REPHIDIM,S to which traditions of more 
value were attached, were certainly in the territory sometimes 
described as Jerahmeelite ; Massali was apparently by the rock 
of Kadesh (see Sela), and Meribah was more fully designated 
Meribah of Kadesh (a variation of Kadesh of Jerahmeel [?]).8 


1 The reference is to the cultus of Bethel, Gilgal (=Cusham- 
jerahmeei= Dan?), and Beersheba. Do ye fall back to the 
ion of the Coshites? ‘Then these very people shall take 
you away. Readt 

p'nbo) pipi Ὁ ΕΟ ΥῚ DE» Dane ΝΡ) 
sogiob nuda cong ΠΟΣῚ 
2 My is an erroneous gloss. It now becomes unnecessary 


to reject the whole of 2 10 as a later insertion (Nowack's theory), 

3 Cp PirLar oF CLoup. 

4 Cp De.1 1, where the text of the document used hy the later 
writer whom we call Da probably read ‘. . . in Arabia of Jerah- 
meel, opposite Zarephath,' etc, _ See ΒΌΡΗ.  Perhaps the writer 
who fused the Misrite and the Egyptian forms of the tradition 
found nssyep* indistincily written, and confounded the ‘sea 
with a mythical ‘sea of reeds' (see $ το). ἢ 

ἃ The Rephidim story is apparently the justification of the 
long feud between Israel and Amalek in later times. Cp 
JEHOVAR-NISSI. . ᾿ 

6 Mr. S.A. Cook acutely compares Meribah with Meri(b)baal 
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While the Moses-clan and those associated with it were at the 
sacred mountain, they were of course profoundly influenced by 
the Kenites, This ìs suggested symbolically by E's statement 
Q may have said che same thing 1), that Moses received a visit 
from his father-in-law, who gave him important advice relative 
to his administration of justice,2 


This account, however, is placed out of the proper 
order ; the visit was originally supposed to have occurred 
near the close of the sojourn at Horeb (see Ex. 18, end). 
{On Massah and Meribah, and on the gift of manna 
and of quails, see special articles, ) 

We have now arrived at the great Theophany and 
the ' berith' (see COVENANT). It is important to use the 
13. Accounts results of critical analysis, and to keep 
οἵ Theophany. the three accounts separate. Accord- 

Ὁ ing t0], after the preliminaries described 
in chap. 19, Moses, who alone approached Vahwè, re- 
ceived from Yahwè the Ten® Words, ‘the words of the 
covenant' (concerning ritual}, which, at the divine com- 
mand, he wrote down upon two tables of stone. ‘He 
was there with Yahwè forty days and forty nights; he 
neither ate bread nor drank water’ (8428). When the 
time for departure comes, the people are troubled, and 
put aside their ornaments,4 and Moses asks Yahwè 
whom he will send with him to Îîead Israel to its resting- 
place. The answer is given, ‘My ῥάπῆνε (manifesta- 
tion5) shall go with you' (8314). Early the next 
morning Moses ascends the mountain, and another 
favour is granted; ‘Yahwè passed by." The noble 
declaration of Yahwè's ethical nature in 3467. belongs 
to a redactor; as Battersby has noticed, ît is the ex- 
pression of a school of religious thought later and wiser 
than the Yahwist's (Οὐ Mer. 2134). 

According to E, after the due preliminaries, there 
was a great thunderstorm, and Moses brought the 
people to the foot of the mountain to meet God, 
Affrighted at the storm and the ‘trumpet,’ the people 
fled from the mountain, and Moses alone drew near to 
the darkness in which God was. The words spoken 
were, as the text now stands, the famous Decalogue 
adopted by the Church (see DECALOGUE). ‘The prob- 
ability, however, is that E's original Decalogue (if the 
number ten may be assumed) is to be found in the 
cuitus laws (2022-26 2229-31 23 10-19[20-33]). 

After reporting the words of God to the elders, Moses, 
attended by Joshua, again ascends the mountain, and 
remains there forty days and forty nights, during which 
time, it is probable, he has received instruction in 
the ‘judgments’ or decisions (misksatim) in 21: 
2216. Finally he receives the two tables of stone, on 
which the fundamental words of God have been written 
by the divine hand.? (‘The story of the GOLDEN CALF 
[4.7] may be passed over.8) An altar is erected, and 
burnt offerings and peace offerings are offered. ‘The 
people are besprinkied with the ‘ blood of the covenant' 
(248; see COVENANT, $ 5, end), so that, on the basis 
of their promise of obedience, their communion with the 
deity is assured. 


According to D, the sole foundation and contents of the 
covenant at Horeb was the (expanded) Decalogue. 


(Massak, $ 3, end); now Meri(b)baal is one of the many distor- 
tions of Jerahmeel (sce MEPHROSHETII). 

1 Probably Ex. 18 contains some elements from J's parallel 
account which Rik has worked into E's natrative. 80. Di., 
Bacon (Tri. Trad., 1894), Carpenter-Battershy (ὦ 108). 

2 Moses then is the sheikh of his clan. Presumably the place 
of judgment is the sanctuary of Yahwè, near Horeb. ‘According 
to Judg. 411 (cp Nu. 1029-32, J), the father-in-law of Moses ac 
companied Israel to the Proinised Land. Cp the statement 
about 33 Ξ 

3 The number ten is only probable. 

4 So J's part of 384, The trouble was caused hy the prospect 
of going to a distance from the god of Sinai, and as a consolation 
the ornaments are probably to be devoted to the decoration of 
the sacred tent and of the Ark. See Dillmann and Bacnisch 
ad loc. 

5 Cp the pillar of cloud and fire (Ex. 1321). 

6 For Wellhausen's reconstruction see DECALOGUE, $ 5. 

7 See Baentsch on Ex. 2412, but cp Οὐ Her., ad loc. (2 110), 

5 The allusion to the golden calves (or calf?—sve SHECHEM) 
of Jeroboam is unmistakable. 
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According to P, the glory of Yahwè was for six days hidden 
in a cloud on the top of Sinai. On the seventh day Moses was 
called into che cloud (Ex. 24 154-182), where he received instruc* 
tions as to the tabernacle and its furniture, the priests and their 
vestments, the altar of incense, etc. (25 1-8Ì 174). There Moses 
received the two ‘tables of the testimony’ (see Ark, $ 3); his 
face shone so that he veiled it (cp Horn), The tabernacle was 
eagerly constructed, furnished, and sanctified. Aaron and his 
sons were consecrated as priests (Nadab and Abihu can be 
passed over). From time to time che various laws of the Book 
of Leviticus were communicated. 

‘What is the element of historical truth, whether large 
or smali, which forms the kernel of these various narra- 

ing) tives? Hereas elsewhere în the primi 

14 Historical tive story the object of the narrators is, 

n ‘not to relate what actually occurred, 

but to shape traditions of the past for the good of the 
present.'1 If it was really a primitive tradition that, 
under the conduct of the clan or tribe of M certain 
Israelitish tribes left the Egyptian territory and went to 
the land of the Kenites, where their conductors had 
long been settled, it stands to reason that the new-comers 
would have ta adopt the religion of the Kenites. In 
any case the Mosè-clan and the clans which gathered 
round it from whatever quarter must have taken this 
step.2 The ‘pomp and circumstance’ of the so-called 
‘ covenant’ was unnecessary. What may have occurred 
is described in a passage which is one of the most 
antique portions of the narrative οἵ JE (Ex. 1812, E):— 

‘And Jethro, Moses” father-in-law, took a burnt offering and 
sacrifices for God; and Aaron and all the elders of Israel came 
to hold the sacred meal before God' (=at the sanctuary). 

Jethro (or perhaps Jethru), the priest of ‘Midian* 
(Musri} is about to bring his visit to Moses to an end 
(1827). Before he does so, he offers sacrifices to Yahwè 
his God, and invites the representatives of Israel to assist 
at the ceremony and the feast. Before they could do 
this, the Israelite clans must have been solemnly incor- 
porated with Yahwè's people. ‘This incorporation is 
now solemnly recognised by Jethro. It is a sacrifice of 
initiation.8 

May we venture to say that there was already an 
essential difference between the religion of the Kenites 
and that of the new worshippers of Vahwè? There 
was—if we may assume that in some wonderful way, 
explicable only as an intervention of Yahwè, certain 
newly arrived Israglites had been delivered from the 
very jaws of death.4 If, however, we cannot venture 
to assume this, the origin of the difference which subse- 
quently existed between the Yahwism of the lsraelites 
and that cf any other people which recognised a god 
named Vabwé must be referred to some later period. 
It may be noticed, however, that even critics who as 
regards the story of the yawm s754 may be called relatively 
conservative, distinetly hold that the original Yahwism 
of the Israelites had no ethical character. AIl that they 
can say is that the claim upon Israel's fidelity constituted 
by Yahwé's great mercy at the Red Sea had an ethical 
character, and that the desire to satisfy this claim was 
a potent impulse to the gradual moralisation of Israel's 
religion. 

It has been pointed out already that the sacred 
mountain must have been at no great distance from 
Kadesh—s.e., the southern Kadesh called Kadesh- 
barnea or rather (see NEGEB, $ 2) Kadesh-jerahmeel. 

2 Guthe, GI/ 23. 

2 “A tribe that changes its seats changes its gods’ (W. R. 
Smith). 

è Perhaps, as Budde (ReZigion af Israel fo the Exile, 23) 
remarks, this is the reason why Moses is not mentioned as taking 
part in the sacrifice. 

4 ‘The Kenites served their god because they knew no better; 
because he was of their blood-kindred, and had grown up în în- 
separable union with them. . . . But Israel served Yahwè because 
He had kept his word ; because He had won Israel as his posses- 
sion by an inestimabile benefit * (7874. 357). But can we be sure 
that the Kenites had experienced πὸ divine mercies which 
awakened the same ethical impulse as the deliverance at the 
Red Sea (ex 459,) awakened in the Israelites? If the tribal 
name ‘ Jerahmeel' was interpreted hy the Jerahmeelites to mean 
*God Has mercy,' they had. But it would be very unsafe to lay 
stress upon this. 
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It was in the neighbourhood of this mountain that the 
new Yahwè-worshippers settled. We therefore set aside 
the notion of a long journey from Sinai or Horeb to 
Kadesh, and at the same time that of the early con- 
struction of a surrogate for the mountain shrine of 
Yahwè (the Ark). As long as the clans or tribes 
remained within easy distance of God's mountain, the 
need of a portable sanctuary could not have been felt. 
It was when they began to push forward into new 
territories (perhaps even ‘ three days' journey, Nu. 1033. 
would disquiet them} that this want would begin to be 
noticed. Whether the construction of the Ark was 
an Israelitish idea, or due to imitation of the Kenites or 
Misrites, we cannot say ; the Hebrew narrator had not 
a historical object in ascribing it to a divine revelation 
to Moses. At any rate, the idea of Renan and Guthe 
that the Ark of the Israelites was suggested by Egyptian 
prototypes is not plausible, the connections of Moses 
being not Egyptian, but Arabian. 

If we add that we also dismiss certain traditional 
stories relative to the journey from Sinai to Kadesh 
(see KIBROTH-HATTAAVAH, MANNA, 


15 Meribal, Quarrs, MERIBAH), it is only from the 
Aaron and  POIBt of view of students of the early 
Miriam. history. There is something to learn 


from each of these traditions, and the 
picture of the great leader as it was painted by the later 
narrators possesses a special interest of itsown. Whether 
‘very meek' is what E meant to say in Nu. 123 may 
be doubted (cp Poor, $ 1); but certainly érporo- 
φόρησεν (Dt. 13: (5; Acts 1318) may fitly describe the 
Leader's uniform gentleness and love towards his people 
{see especially the sublime as well as beautiful passage, 
Ex. 3232). Ρ, it is true, reports an exception to this at 
Meribah, where, in his impatience, Moses exclaims to 
the assembly of Israel, ‘Hear now, ye rebels’ (Nu. 
200); but it may reasonably be doubted whether P 
has accurately reproduced the tradition which had 
reached him. 

The reason for doubting is as follows :—In Gen. 33 19 34 21 
NM is, we believe, miswritten *npn (one of the many distor- 
tions of chis ethnic). This suggests che possibility that pisp:r 
in D'IbI RIIPPY (Nu. 20 10) may have been corrupted out ofan 
indistinctly written bSapm Itis probable that Jerahmeelites 
{Kenites) accompanied the Israelites from Kadesh. Now the 
rock of Meribah (=Kadesh-jerahmeel?) was their own rock. 
The original story may have traced the sacred fountain of 
Kadesh to a stroke on the rock given by the stafl'of Moses. In 
this story Moses probably addressed the Jerahmeelites (x1-1ypw 


pbienv). The mistaken reading ‘ye rebeis' (op) probably 
led to a recast of the tradition Cp, however, MASSAH AND 
MERIBAH. 


Certainly one whom ‘ Yahwè knew face to face' (Dt 
84:0) could not have the ordinary human weaknesses, 
Nor do we find that Moses was wanting in mercifulness 
even under great provocation (see Nu, 1213 [E], 1622 
[P]). The narratives as we have them represent Moses 
and his opponents as individuals. It is very possible, 
however, that relations of clans are symbolised by these 
personal narratives.® ‘The Reubenites (=Dathan and 
Abiram) may have resented the superiority of the Μδξὸ 
clan on the ground that Reuben and Levi were equally 
descended from Leah, and the clans of ‘ Miriam’ and 
of ‘Aaron' may have become jealous of the prosperity 
of the kindred clan of Mosè, ΤῸ go farther than this 
and conjecture (with Guthe, Ο ΜῊ 2125) that Moses, as 
well as Joshua, belonged to the tribe of Joseph, which 
traditionally derived its origin from Rachel, seems un- 
wise. Indeed, the supposed connection of Joshua with 
Ephraim is probably due to a later misapprehension. 
See JOSHUA. 

With the settlement of the confederated clans of Israel 

in Kadesh and its neighbourhood the story 
16 Death of Moses ought, one would have thought, 
ΟΣ A08eS: 10 have ended. It is not at all certain that 
it did not once do so, and that the mountain from 


1 “Itis the most probable thing in the world that actual history 
underlies this representation (Budde, Rel. 27/5». Βα), 
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which, according to tradition, he surveyed the land 
which was about to be occupied, was not in Mustri 
rather than in Moab (another case of the confusion of 
ms and 28). ‘The reason of this statement is as 
follows :—When the Israelites, unaware that Vahwè's 
power extended beyond Kadesh, murmured at the 
report of the spies, and talked of returning into Egypt, 
Yahwè in his wrath threatened to destroy them, and to 
make Moses (i.e, the Moses-clan) into “a nation 
greater and mightier than tbey' (Nu, 1412). Ultimately, 
we are told, Yahwè decided that only Caleb, who was 
of ‘another spirit,’ 1 should, with his posterity, possess 
the land. This certainly points forward to the occupa- 
tion of Hebron, or perhaps rather Rehoboth,® by the 
Calebites (see CaLEn) Theoretically, then, Moses 
should henceforth have disappeared, and it is very 
possible that the primitive tradition made him at this 
point surrender his authority to Joshua {= Abi-sheba 
or Eli-sheba [?]), and patiently wait for his approaching 
end, 

It is true, the tradition in its present form gives 
Moses still some opportunities of guiding and directing 


. Israel. ‘The episode of Balanm the 

3 Balak;  soothsayer and Balak the Moabite king 
αὐ 2 ΡΝ comes into the existing biography of 
arephath. \roses. It is very probable, however, 


that the original story of Balaam and Balak was rather 
different from that which our text presents,  Balak is 
called a ‘son of ZiPPOR' (φ.Φ.} 1 in our view, the original 
phrase was most probably ‘son of Zarephath.'  Balaam 
on the other hand dwelt, not at a doubtful Pethor on 
the Euphrates, but at Rehoboth by the River of Misrim. 
See REHoHoTH. It is possible that, according to one 
tradition, the Misrites grew tired of the Israelîtes, and 
that Balak their King sought the aid of a great prophet 
or diviner—a worshipper of Yahwè—against his un- 
welcome visitors. It may have been at this period, 
according to the early tradition, that Moses (i.e., the 
Moses-clan) gained possession of Zarephath. Two 
inconsistent stories respecting the occupation of this 
place were probably current, corresponding to the 
inconsistent narratives of the capture of REHOBOTH 
[g.v.]. One represented Zephath or Zarephath as won 
by force (Judg.1r7), the other as acquired by an 
amicable compact (Gen. 3818, revised text; Ex. 221). 
At any rate we may (or must) suppose that the wander- 
ing Levites, who at a later time sought employment from 
Israelitish families as priests of Vahwè (this is vividiy 
brought before us in Judg. 177-13), had Zarephath for 
their centre, One part of the Moses-clan therefore {to 
which clan, be it noted, the Levite of Judg.17 αὶ 
belonged) remained in Zarephath, while another part 
accompanied other clans in expeditions of conquest, 
precisely as we learn from Judg.1:6 that Judah was 
accompanied in one of its campaigns by a branch of 
the Kenites. Representatives of the Moses-clan would 
naturally guard the portable sanetuary (the ark), which 
was an inseparable accompaniment of the leading 
Israelite clans so soon as they journeyed far from 
Kadesh. It was from these that the reputation of the 
Levites as a warlike tribe (Gen. 34 Ex. 3226-28) must 
have been derived, 
‘The statement (Dt. 224-317) that Israel under Moses 
conquered the territory of Sihon and Og, the two 
Amorite kings E. of the Jordan, and 
18, CONQUEST 1,21 ;t was allotted to certain Israelitish 
0f CUSBAN- tribes, seems to be due to a misunder- 
standing of the early tradition (see OG, SIHON). AIL 
that any form of the primitive legend knew of was the 
conquest of the Jerahmeelite or Arabian land of Cush, 
and the Jericho spoken of in Josh. 2-6 was really some 
important Jerahmeelite city, such as Zarephath or 


1 See EscHaToLOGY, col. 1342, midway. ᾿ 

2 ‘There are traces of an early tradition that the land ‘fowing 
with mi!k and honey,' explored by the spies, was to the S, of 
the Negeb of Judah (see NeceB, $ 7) Cp PARADISE. 
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Halisah.! The story in Josh. 2-6 makes Joshua the 
leader of Israel when ‘ fericho' (Jerahmeel) was taken. 
This is surely the correct traditiona) view, ‘Moses’ 
took no part in any migration from Arabia. To tread 
the land of promise was denied him; this is distinetiy 
stated in the traditions, The editors could not alter— 
they could but attempt to explain this fact. It was ‘on 
your (Israel's) account,’ said some (Dt. 137326); it 
Was because of something wrong in the conduct of 
Moses, said others (Nu. 20612 Dt. 3251 Ps. 10633). Cp 
MASSAH AND MERIBAH, The true reason, however, 
was forgotten. It was because the Moses-clan was the 
clan of Yahwè, and Yahwè, as late as the time of Elijah, 
was the God of Horeb. At least a part of the Moses- 
clan, as we saw just now, probably remained at 
Zarephath. 

It thus becomes probable that, in the primitive 

tradition, Moses, Aaron, and Miriam ‘the prophetess’” 

Ex. 1520, E) passed away as individuals 

Dr ΕΝ ἐ the same gna Miriam at Kadesh 

Ἀπ SIA (Xu. 201), Aaron either at Moserah (Dt. 

106), or at Mount Hor (Nu. 2028 3338), and Moses on 
the top of ‘the Pisgah."? 

The Pisgah-view enjoyed by Moses has been con- 
sidered elsewhere (see PiscAH). We have only to add 
that, according to Dt. 846, ‘no one knows of his 
sepulchre unto this day.' The Jewish comment on this 
is that this was designed in order that the Israelites 
might not raise a sanctuary at the grave of Moses, or 
because no sepulchre could be worthy of him. But the 
question is whether some primitive story which would 
account better for the circumstance has not been 
omitted. Moses and Elijah are two parallel heroes 
{cp Mal. 44, with Lk. 930), and are both connected 
with Zarephath and with Horeb.? In the story of 
Elijah's decease it is said that fifty men were sent to 
find Elijah, but in vain, because he had gone up în a 
whirlwind, accompanied by chariots and horses of fire, 
into heaven. lt appears likely that a similar tale was 
originally told of Moses.4 It would be a fitting close 
to the career of the prophet of Vahwè, who was origin- 
ally known as the storm-god. We may add that this 
view is at least analogous to the early Christian belief 
in a spiritual assumption of the great Îegislator.5 

It has been said of Elijah that his end corresponds with 
singular exactness to his beginning, that he appears in the history 
of Îsrael like a meteor, and disappears as mysteriously. ‘l'he 
same thing may perhaps be said of Moses, for no one will say 
that the story of the “ark of bulrushes’ is more historical than 
that of the great prophet's burial. Primitive tradition knew 
nothing either as to his birth or as to his death, and altogether 
was too scanty to please posterity. Hence speculation busied 
itself in filling up the gap. See especially Josephus (4x4 29 
and 10; c. 46.126 /) and Philo(Vit Moysisì, Onthe Midrash 
called the Petirath Motè6 see Zunz, Gotesdiensil, Vortrage, 
154; for the AssunAlion of Moses, see Charles's edition (1897), 
especially the appendix on the original Assumption (cp Aroca: 
LveTIC, ἢ 59); on later legends in general, see Beer, Leéer 
Moses nack Auffassung der jd. Sage (1863), and on the 
legendary graves of Moses and Aaron, Goldziber, Zebrew 
Mythology, 281 f. 

Of references to Moses in the OT outside of the 
Hexateuch specially deserving attention we may notice 
Ps. 996, ‘Moses and Aaron among his priests'; Is. 6812, 
‘that caused his gloricus arm to go at the right hand 
οἵ Moses'; Jer. 181, ‘though Moses and Samuel stood 


1 Hardly Kadesh, as suggested în JeRIcHO, δὶ 2, Haliseh 
(Ziklag) was possibly the city conquered by the Danites, accord- 
ing to Judg. 1827-20, See Ζικεασ, 

MoseRaH [g.2-]= Missur (Musri); Mor and ‘the Pisgah* 
both come, the present writer thinks, from Jerahmeel, "The 
current views are scarcely tenable. See Nemo, Mount. 

3 According to Renan, * Le géant du Sinai paraît une création 
de l’école d'Élie. Les deux legendes se compenètrent. Élie a 
dans le Horeb des visions qui ont avec celles de Moise au méme 
lieu les plus grandes ressemblances' (Mistoîre, 2 289), 

4 Wincklers theory that Moses is ‘the returning Tammuz, 
the sun of spring and summer (G/2:89 284) implies too great ἃ 
confidence in the mythological key to ancient legends. 

5 See Clem.Alex. 577077. 615, quoted by Charles, Asswmg- 
tion of Moses, 107. 

SA paralici Midrash relative to the decease of Aaron is 
probably later (Zunz). 
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before me"; Mic. 64, "1 sent before thee Moses and 
Aaron and Miriam’; Mal. 44, ‘ remember 


20 Qiher the law of Moses my servant' ; to which 
pa Saones, we may add the title of Ps, 90, ‘A prayer 


of Moses the man of God.' In some 
of these passages the text is doubiful. It is not 
likely, for instance, that Moses would have been called 
a priest; for y3533 we should probably read γ τι, ‘his 
chosen ones’ [cp 10623, said of Moses) Nor is it 
probable that Aaron and Miriam were given a share of 
the leadership specially belonging to Moses (see MICAH, 
$3L/], 1). The title of Ps. 90 will be referred to else 
where (PsALMs [Boo0K], $ 26 [17]). 

The references in the ΝῚ are comparatively less 
important, because, where not simple abstracts of OT 
statements, they merely reproduce late Jewish traditions. 
The extraordinary beauty of Moses (Acts7z0; cp Heb. 
11 23) reminds us of Jos. Axz. ii. 97 (μορφῇ θεῖον). In 
Acts722 we have allusions to the tradition of Moses 
acquaintance with Egyptian magic arts, and of his 
warlike prowess {see below, $ 21). 
© Inv. 23 τεσσερακονταέτης χρόνος may be illustrated. by 
Ber. rabba, par. 100 (on Gen. 1 14), ‘Moses stayed in the palace 
of Pharaoh forty years, and in Midian forty years, and for forty 
years he ministered to the Israelites” In 2. 22 and in vv, 38, 53 
we find a reference to the tradition that the law was proclainied 
through the ministry of angels (cp (δ, Dt, 33 2 Gal, 3 19 Heb. 22, 
with Del.'s note). ‘On 2 Tim. 38/ see JANNES AND JAMBRES, 
and on Jude 9 sce AFUCALYPTIC, $ 59. 

We referred just now to a statement in the speech of 
Stephen (Acts7 22) relative to Moses as a warrior. 

isti This may refer to such stories as that 
21. Fellenistio of the Ethiopian war (Jos. Ax. ii. 10; 
medan Iegonde, ATtApanus in Eus. Prep. Ev. 927; see 
8 “ HISTORICAL LITERATURE, $ 19, ili., 
col. 2090}; which some considered to be based on the 
reference in Nu.121 to Moses’ Cushite wife, whilst 
Wiedemann (02 2, May, 1900, pp. 173) conjectures 
that some tradition of Mesui, who held the office of 
prince of Cush, under Rameses Il. and his successor 
Meir)neptah (cp Ebers, Derek Gosen, 526) may have 
reached later writers through one of the many Egyptian 
legendary tales, and have had some share in the forma- 
tion of the story. This latter theory, however, pre- 
supposes the Egyptian origin of the name Moses. 

The references to Moses in the Koran are many; they 
illustrate the unoriginality of Mohammed, who gives us mere 
recasts of the biblical narratives, expanded by the help of the 
traditions current among the Arabian Jews, The most remark- 
able is in Sur. 18, where Moses is brought into connection with 
the mysterious personages el-Hidr (on whom see DELUGE, $ 15, 
Has, $ 4) and ‘the two-horned® (Alexander the Great ?—sce 

ον). 


From all these legends we turn back with renewed 
interest to the old biblical narratives, and our sympathy 
is great with those who (like Giese- 
τ Pmportant brecht 1) feel compelled το treat Moses 
remaining. as to some extent a historical personage 
° as a protest against a meagre evolu- 
tionary view of Jewish religion. "If it was not an Exodus 
from an Egyptian ‘house of servants' that awakened 
the sense of an almighty and all-righteous protector of 
Israel, and if it was not through Moses that the meaning 
of the event was brought home to the people, what 
other deliverance and what other deliverer are we to set 
in their place? ‘There are no great heroes of popular 
tradition to whom we can point but Samuel and Elijah. 
The former is brought into connection with the war 
with the Philistines, which certainly appears to have 
stirred up religious fervour in no slight degree ;2 the 
other, with the persecution of Yahwè-worshippers by 
Ahab.* Our knowledge, however, respecting these 
personages is very slight. Samuel and Flijah have 
apparently both béen much idealised, and sober history 
cannot venture to admit that Ahab really destroyed the 
altars of Yahwè and slew his prophets. The fact, 
1 Die Geschichtlichkeit des Sinai-lundes (1900). 


Cp Budde, N'eligron of Israel, τοῖν 
3 Cp Kuenen, Religion 0/ Israel, 1361. 
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however, need not be doubted that through the chequered 
experiences of the national history the representatives 
of prophetism arrived at the apprehension of a truth 
which had hitherto been practically unknown, viz., that 
to ensure prosperity it was not enough to worship 
Yahwè alone; his one immutable requirement was 
righteousness. [5 it not reward enough to the critical 
student to have made this historically plain, and so to 
have rescued all that was indispensable in the imagina- 
tive popular biography of the ideal ' man of God’? 
το κι, 


MOSOLLAM (mocoMamoc [BA]), 1 Esd.914= 
Ezra 1015, MESHULLAM, IL. 


MOSOLLAMON (mocoAMamon [A]), 1 Esd.8.44 AV, 
ἘΝ Mosollamus = Ezra 816, MESHULLAM, 10. 


MOTH (δὴν; cHe, but in Is 518 yponoc, cp 
Worm; dea; Job419 1328 2718 Ps.3912 [11] Is.509 518 
Hos. 512 [on @ see Serer ad fin.], Ecclus. 193 [cp 45] 4813 
Bar. 613 [8 βρωμάτων] Mt. 6197 Lk. 12/33). 

The moth naturally occurred to Hebrew writers in 
search of a symbol for the perishableness of man and 
his possessions. It need hardiy be remarked that there 
are various species of the genus Zirea, which are de- 
structive of woollen fabrics and of furs. We cannot 
select any one of these as more likely than the rest to 
represent the biblical moth. 

Nor need we make any special reference to biblical passages, 
except to those in which the moth appears only through a cor- 
ruption of the text, δ, ‘moth,' being really a relic, în one place 
(Job 13 28)0f b'on, ‘caterpillar’ (see Locust), in others of va, 
‘spider’ (see SPIDER). 

1, Joh 27 184, where EV, following MT, brings the house of 
the rich man into some not very clear connection with the moth, 
Accepting this, prosaic persons have imagined an allusion either 
to the cases made of leaves, etc., in which caterpillars of certain 
species shelter themselves, or fo the cocoons which they spin 
before pupating. The corruption of y*354 into yy is, however, 
80. easy that we need not defend the traditional reading at the 
cost of such an unnatural conjecture (see Merx, Budde, Duhm). 
On the other hand, we may safely restore the moth in Job 
27 186,2 The whole verse should probably run thus, ‘ He builds 
his house as the spider; he has laid up his store for the moth ’ 
ΟΝ dy> nem). 

2. On Ps. 3911112} we may refer to what is said elsewhere 
(Owi) The ordinary view that the psalmist compares the 
divine chastisements to the operations of a moth (cp _Hos. 
5 12) has serious exegetical difficulties. In two passages, how. 
ever, the moth may on grounds of textual criticism be restored 
(15. 516 Ps. 3720; Che. $807, ad /oc., and P5.(2)) 


τ. K. C. 


MOTHER (DX). A very few points of Hebrew usage 
need be here indicated ; for further information see the 
related articles DAUGHTER, SON, and especially FAMILY, 
KinsHIP, and MARRIAGE (with reference to the so- 
called Matriarchate or Mutterrecht). ‘When precision 
was necessary, the fact of uterine brotherhood was 
expressed by such a phrase as ‘his mother's son’ (Gen. 
4329: cp Judg. 819) and a stepmother was distinguished 
from the womb-mother by the name of ‘ father's wife” 
(Lev. 188). The word ‘mother’ could also of course 
be used widely for ‘ancestress’ (Gen. 320; on 1 K.1510 
see MAACHAH), also for the people personified (Is. 501 
Jer. 5012), and consequently, in the symbolic language 
of ethnic genealogies, for one of the tribes or races 
of which a composite population was composed {cp also 
GENFALOGIES Ì., $ 1). Hence in Ezek. 163 the mother 
of Jerusalem is called ‘a Hittite' {see, however, 
REHOROTH), thus suggesting one of the elements in 
the early population of Jerusalem. In Judg. 57 
Deborah is called ‘a mother in Israel,’ which may 
either mean ‘a benefactress’ (cp ‘father,’ Job 2916) or 
be regarded as an indication that ‘Deborah' (but cp 
OPHRAH) was the name of a town or a clan. In 25. 


1 σής also represents DO in Is.518 and 37) in Prov.1430; 


cp Worm. 
2 ‘This has been overlooked by the critics. & gives ἀράχνη 


beside σῆτες ; Pesh., too, implies t*35Y (instead of Up). Gis 
nearer the true text than either MT or Pesh. 
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2019, at any rate, the phrase ‘a city and a mother in 
Israel' means ‘a prominent, influential city‘ (65, πόλιν 
καὶ μητρόπολιν). In the language of strong emotion 
She0l can be called a ‘mother (Job 1218, cp 1714). 
The ‘parting of the way' (Ezek.212:[26]) is in the 
Hebrew ‘the mother of the way'—a transparent symbolic 
phrase. 

MOUNT, MOUNTAIN (ἼΠ)}: Where AV has ‘mount’ 


RV has a marked preference for ‘mountain’ or ‘hill-country — 
eg», “hill-country of Ephraim' (Josh. 19 50 207), ‘mountain of 
Gilcad' (Gen. 3021), ‘hill-country of Naphtali” (Josh. 207), 
‘hill-country of Judah' ({6.), though ‘mount Seir' is retained, 
See ΕΡΗκΑΙΜ, etc. 


The uncertainty whether ‘ mountain’ means a single 
eminence or a mountain range or district must be always 
borne in mind, both in the OT and in the NT. This 
affects the possibility of the identification of the ‘ Mount 
of the Beatitudes’ (Mt.5r) and the Mountain of the 
Transfiguration (Mt. and Mk. give εἰς ὅρος ὑψηλόν, but 
Lk. 928 εἰς τὸ 8pos). Cp Weiss on Mt. 51. For phrases 
into which ‘mount * or ‘ mountain’ enters, see CONGRE- 
GATION, MOUNT 0F; CHERUPB, $ 2, and SINAI (Horeb, 
‘mountain of God'); Copper, $ 5 {mountains of 
brass '); DESTRUCTION [MOUNT ΟΕ]. 

Mountains are referred to as monuments of the might 
of the Creator (Ps. 656 [7]; cp Is. 4012); hence, accord- 
ing to most, they are called ‘the mountains of God' 
(Ps. 866 [7]; cp ‘the trees of Yahwè,' Ps. 10416). They 
were, as Job 157 and Prov.825 appear to state, the 
earliest created objects ; so ancient is their date that to 
express God's everlastingness in the past a psaimist 
declares that God existed even ‘before the hills were 
brought forth’ (Ps. 902). When God touches them, 
they smoke (Ps. 10432 1445); when he appears, they 
melt like wax (Judg. 55 Ps. 975 Is. 64: [63194] Mi. 14), 
or skip like lambs (Ps.11446) They shudder at his 
judgments (Ps. 187 [8} Mi. 61/.); but they rejoice when 
Israel's redemption draws nigh (Ps, 988 Is. 4423 4913 
δδιε). 

Mountains are also symbols of kingdoms—e.g., of 
Israel (Ezek. 1723 2040), and especially of the Divine 
kingdom (Dan. 235 4); the latter representation seems 
to have mythological affinities (cp  CONGREGATION 
[Mounr or]). In Jer. 5125 Babylon is called a ‘ destroy- 
ing mountain’ (see DestRUCTION [MoUNT OF]); but in 
Is. 4115 the mountains which Israel is to ‘thresh,' and 
in Zech. 47 the ‘mountain’ which is to become a ‘ plain' 
before Zerubbabel, are probably symbolic terms for 
obstacles to the activity of the people of God. With 
the former passage cp Is. 404; with the latter, Mt. 
1720 2121 1 Cor. 132. 

For ‘mount,’ (1) 380, γερά, Is.203 RV ‘fort,’ see Fort; 
and for (2) nbbb, 55/424, 2 8, 20 15 etc. (AV sometimes ‘bank ἢ, 
see Sirce. For Mountain of God (Ezek. 28 14), see CONGKE- 
carion, Mount oF. 

MOURNING CUSTOMS. Both before and after 
the burial, sorrowing for the departed found expression 
in remarkable customs which, in part at least, Israel had 
in common with other nations. 

One of the most usual was that of rending the 
garments {2 S.lir 331 εἴς), a practice afterwards 

hs, weakened to a conventional tearing of the 

1. Biblical ness at the breast for a hand's breadth. 

Feferences. Instead of the usual materials sackclothi 
(pr) was worn (2 5, 2] τὸ 15, 153). This was a rough 
garment of goat-hair or camel-hair, in form somewhat 
resembling a modern shirt, but without long sleeves; 
originally, perhaps, it was merely a body-cloth like the 
’ibram οἵ the Arabs (to which we shall refer again, $ 2). 
The mourners went bareheaded and barefoot {Ezek. 
2417 2 S.1530), or covered the head, or at least the 
beard (Ezek. 2417 Jer. 143 2 $.1530), or laid the hand 
npon the head (2 8. 1319); they sat in dust and ashes, 
and sprinkled themselves (Is. 326 471 Job 28), and 
especially their heads, with these (Josh. 76 2 S.12 etc.). 
Various mutilations also were practised (Jer.166 415 
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475 εἴο. ; see CUTTINGS OF THE FLESH, 8 1), It was 
also the custom to fast for the dead (1 S. 3113 25.335); 
after sundown the fasting was closed {or, if the fasting 
lasted several days, broken) by a funeral feast (Hos. 94 
2 $.335 Jer.167 Ezek. 2417 22); cp FasTING. Food 
was placed upon the grave {Dt 2614). Tobit indeed 
(Tob. 417) was commanded to place food only upon 
the grave of the righteous ; the ungodly were not to be 
so kindly treated ; the son of Sirach, however, ridiculed 
this custom altogether ; ‘of what use,’ he asks, ‘ is such 
an offering to a spirit?’ ‘Like dainties to a closed 
mouth are offerings laid on the grave' (Ecclus. 3018). 
The burning of spices as practised by the nobles in 
later times (Jer. 345 2Ch.1614 2119) is also to be 
regarded as a form of offering to the dead. The 
customary lament for the dead was certainly more than 
a natural expression of sorrow, Besides the women of 
the house, who sat weeping upon the ground, profes- 
sional women mourners were called in. Probably to 
some fixed melody, the peculiariy rhythmical dirge 
(mp) was sung {cp LAMENTATION, POETICAL LITERA- 
TURE, $4[1]). Zech.12r0-14 makes for the view that 
the lament for the dead was a religious ceremony con- 
ducted under rules handed down by tradition. The dirge 
might be accompanied by fiutes {Jer. 4836; Jos. 
BJ iii. 9s), Cp Music, $ 4a. 
Several of these customs (especially that of wearing 
mourning) may be accounted for simply as being ex- 
he pressive of grief, and the explanation 
VE Tigin or of their probibition on the other hand 
° (Lev. 1928 215/; Dt. 14) has been 
sought in the supposition that as wild excesses they 
were not pleasing to Vahwè. In the majority of cases, 
however, this interpretation of the practices in question 
can hardly be allowed. How could mutilation of the 
person, shaving of the head, cutting off the beard, come 
to he expressive οἵ sorrow? That this was not the light 
in which they were viewed by the Law is shown by the 
reason given for their prohibition—viz., that they were 
sacrilegious, unbefitting Israel, the people of Yahwè, 
and in every respect defiling (Lev.215). In point of 
fact they were forbidden as being ceremonies originally 
occurring in the worship of heathen gods. This con- 
clusion is abundantly proved by the offerings to the 
dead. Such are even now brought by the Bedouins. 
Very similar is the custom still in vogue among civilised 
races of placing food and drink on the grave, as to the 
origin of which there can be no doubt. Just as in the 
last case the offering to the dead has been changed into 
a burial feast, so the burial repast grew out of a sacrifice. 
The text of Jer. 167 is in all probability corrupt; but 
the statement of the offerer of the tithe (Dt. 2614), that 
none of it has been given to the dead, can only refer to 
an offering t0 the dead or a funeral feast, whilst the 
latter, again, is shown to be of the nature of a sacrifice 
to the dead by the fact that the funeral bread is impure 
and contaminating (Hos. 94). In agreement with this 
we find that with many nations, particularly the ancient 
Greeks, sacrifices to the dead occurred in connection 
with funeral feasts. Cutting the body with Knives is 
mentioned in 1 K.1828 as a religious ceremony. 
Cutting off the hair of the head and the beard cor- 
responds to a similar custom among the Greeks, who 
laid their hair with the dead in the grave (//iad, 23135). 
The shaving of the head as a religious ceremony was 
also in use among the ancient Arabs, perhaps as a sign 
of devotion to the service of God.! It is a suggestive 
conjecture of W. R. Smith? that the dust which was 
strewn upon the head was taken from the grave, and 
the ashes from the funeral fires (2 Ch.16r4 2119). It 
is chiefly among races having a form of worship of the 
dead that we find a dirge sung according to fixed forms. 
The shades of the departed, to whom the future was 
known (ak, viyn:), were either consulted at the grave 


1 Wellh, Ax, Heid.0) 128, 
2 Rel, Sem. 4131 80 Schwally, Das Leben nach dem Tode, 15. 
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(Is. 654) or summoned through exorcists {Is 819 294 
1 S. 28). Covering probably takes the place of cutting 
the beard as a form of diminished severity. That 
mourning clothes have their origin in some religious 
ceremony seems likely ; cp the religious habit "i4rdm 
worn by the Muslim ‘pilgrims in the sacred precinet of 
Mecca. However, the effort to trace back all these 
customs to a religious origin seems unlikely to succeed. 
1: Ὁ. Frazer (Jourm. φῇ the Anthrop. Inst.15, 1642, 1885) 
explains a large proportion of the mourning customs of various 
peoples as typifying a complete renunciation of the spirit of the 
departed. Mutilation of the body and the wearing of special 
mourning apparel were, he thinks, originally meant to render 
the survivors unrecognisable by the spirit of the departed if he 
. For Semitic peoples, however, such 
an explanation of mourning customs is impossible. On the 
contrary, the aim of the mourner was to maintain his connection 
with the dead, 80 in the old Arabian custom of erecting a tent 
on the grave of a venerated person and staying there, or the oft- 
recurring apostrophe to the dead in Arabic elegies: ‘depart 
ποῖ. The Hebrews located the graves of their family as near 
as possible to their homes (r S.251 Ezek. 487; and see Tomg). 
See further CUrTINGS, ESCHATOLOGY, $$ 7-9, LAMENTATION. 
Even though the mourning customs owe their origin 
to some form of worship of the dead, it does not by 
any means follow that the knowledge of this was 
retained in later times. It is more probable that, on 
the introduction of the religion of Yahwè, the original 
meaning was gradually forgotten and a new signification 
(as an expression of sorrow) more and more took its 
place. Only by some such transformation could the 
eld customs succeed in maintaining themselves in the 
religion of Vahwè; and those of them (mutilations) 
which from their nature were most in danger of leading 
back to the old conceptions were, accordingly, forbidden 
by Deuteronomy and the Priestly Code, as heathen 
abominations. 


J. Lippert, Der Seelenkult în seinen Bezichungen sur alt- 
kebraischen Religion, Berlin, 188: ; Oort, ‘De doodenvereering 
᾿ bij den Israeliten’ in ΤᾺ. 7 16 3552. Sta: 
3. Literature. G/1387/7; Schwally, Das Leben nach dem 
‘odi nack den Vorstellungen des alten 
Isyael u. des Judenthums, 1892; Perles, ‘Die Leichenfeierlich- 
keiten des nachbiblischen Judenthums' in Frankel's MG 10, 
1861, pp. 345-355 376-394; Bu. * Das Heb, Klagelied'inZ 47 
83, pp. 2997, and in ZDP77, 1883, pp. 180/7.} 
Hob: Arch. 803; Now, Heb. Arch, SR 320351 Bender 
fs, etc., connected with Death, Burial, and Mourning,* 
JQR: 1894-1895; Goldziher, Muh. Stud. 1299 7, ‘On Worship 
of Dead in Pagan and Mohammedan Arabia’; Frazer, /oum 
Anthyof. Inst. of Gt. Brit. and Ireland, 15 n. 1,1885, pp. 64-100, 
‘On Certain Burial Customs as illustrativeofthe Primitive Theory 
of the Soul'; Jastrow, Jour. Azter. Or. Soc. 201337 On the 
mourning women în primitive Babylonia, see Maspero, Dawn 
of οἷν. 684. TB 


MOUSE (1220; myc; ms). Seven species of the 
genus Mus found in Palestine are described by 
Tristram, and to these may be added many other small 
rodents, field-mice, dormice, etc. All these were no 
doubt included under the Hebrew term ‘2454, and 
were regarded by the Jews as unclean. We hear indeed 
of certain persons who ate the mouse; but this was a 
sign of apostasy from Yahwè (Is. 6617). Evidentiy 
these persons regarded the mouse as a sacred animal, 
the eating of whose flesh consecrated the eater (see 
SACRIFICE), The Arabs, too, frequently ate mice. 
Arabic writers, when satirising the Bedouins, are wont 
to call them ‘mouse-eating’; once we even find the 
epithet " field-rat-eater’ justified by a positive statement 
that ‘the Arabs of the desert eat field-mice.'! The 
jerboa is still eaten by the Arabs of the desert, and 
the hamster in Northern Syria, Many of the smaller 
rodents live on the succulent underground tubers and 
bulbs of the desert flora. Three species of the hamster 
{Cricetus) are known ; they lay up such large stores of 
grain as to cause serious loss to farmers. The jerboa 
{Dipus) is remarkable for its ‘gambols and kangaroo- 
like bounds,” 

Of the devastation caused by field-mice there is 
abundant evidence (see, eg, Zlian, 17 41). Small 


| votive offerings in the shape of mice have even bcen 


1 Goldziher, My44ology among the Hebrews, 83, τι. a (chap. 4) 
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found (see Frazer, Pazs. 5290), and it is possible that 
the worship of mice (especially white mice) may have 
originated not so much from the survival of a mouse- 
totem as to propitiate mice in general and to induce 
them not to ravage the cornfields (cp Frazer, Pazs. 
52897). On the story in τ 5. 6 and the significance of 
the golden mice see EMERODS, PESTILENCE, HEZEKIAH, 
$ 2, n., and ARK, $ 5. 

In Heb, “1234 Ackmor (g.2.), occurs as a name (cp Phon. 
39; gr De), and in Ar. the equivalent, ‘24527, is applied to 
the male jerboa,1 which is borne as ἃ name by an Arabic tribe, 
the ‘Amr. b, Varbo. Robertson Smith mentions that the 
‘mother’ of this tribe was a lightning-goddess, and so akin to 
the divine archer Cozah, who has so many points of resemblance 
with Apollo (Kîx. 3027). 

For an original theory as to the meaning of 139y (‘mouse’) in 
1 S. ὃ see λέμε, 57 (1898) p. Gre, where it is suggested that 
the sufferings of the Philistines were caused by the bites of the 
Arachnid So/fxga. These spider-like animals can readily be 
mistalcen for mice,  Critically, however, the theory is very weak. 

A. E. S.S, A. C.—T. Κὶ C. 

MOWINGS occurs în the expression ‘king's mowings' 


(bn sta: γωγ o Βδοιλεγο [BA]: sonsionene regis), 
Am.7:. The only certain meaning of g#5 (13), however, 
is ‘fleece’ (=), and both in Am. and in Ps.726 
(where EV gives ‘“mown grass’) the text is disputed 
{see Locusts, $ 3, and Che. 5.8). Hoffmann 
defends the sense of wool-shearing for g# even here 
(ZATW3x17), but without plausibility (see Nowack 
on Am., Ze). Most scholars find a reference to the 
king's right of cutting the grass in spring before others, 
on which see GOVERNMENT, $ 19. 

MOZA (NY, ‘sunrise,’ $ 72). 

1. ‘Son' of Caleb b. Hezron by his concubine Ephah (1 Ch. 
246, wa [A], -v [B], povoa [L]). Some locality in Judah is 
probably intended ; cp the place-name Mozan. 

2. b. Zimri a descendant of Saul mentioned in a genealogy of 
ΒΕΝΙΑΜΙΝ (9.0, $ 9, ii. 8), 1 Ch.836/ (uasoa [BA; sup M 
vestigia appar rus et litur in B], μωσα [L])=1 Ch. 942 (μασσα 


[B], gara [NA] κωσα [L]). 

MOZAH (MSN), a Benjamite locality, grouped 
with Mizpah and Chephirah (Josh, 1826 [P]. AMGKH 
[B], amwca [A], Mmacca [L]}. A Mozah, situated 
below Jerusalem, is mentioned in Sw4£a, 45; it was the 
place from which willow-branches were fetched for the 
Feast of ‘Tabernacles. ‘The GemAra adds that it was a 
‘colonia’ {κ᾿} 15). Now, on the way to Karyat el-'Enab, 
NE. of Jerusalem, we find the two neighbouring places 
named respectively Kulonieh and Bet Mizza (cp Bid. 17). 
Buhl {264 167) would identify the later with the Mozah 
of Josh. and of the Mishna. Certainly Kulonieh is not 
the Kulon of @'s addition to Josh, 1559 (see EMMAUS, 
KuLoN}, When, however, we consider similar cases 
οἵ double representation of the same place in P's lists, 
and: notice corruption close by, it seems best to regard 
nubn as a corrupt dittogram of mbybn, ‘the Mizpeh' 
which precedes. See MIZPAH. τι Κις. 


MUFFLERS (ΠῚΡ}), 15. 8 τοῦ EV, AVmE ‘ spangled 
ornaments." See VEIL. 


MULBERRY (mopon) 1 Mace. 634t, and Mulberry 
trees (D'ND2), 2 8.523 1 Ch.1414f, and AVMS, 
Ps. 846 [7], where AVme- virtually reads 444722 (DINDI). 
At BETHZACHARIAS (g,v,} the elephants in the Syrian 
army were shown ‘the blood of grapes and of mulberries * 
(see ELEPHANT). No doubt the fruit of the black 
mulberry-tree (Morzs migra; 44 nn) is meant, the 
juice of which suggests an apologue illustrative of Gen. 
49 in Ber. rabba, 22. The juiciness of the mulberry 
also suggested AV's rendering of dé#dzm: (from π55, ‘to 
weep '} in 2 S. 523/., which is adopted from the Rabbins, 
but is a worthless conjecture. 

Targum gives the general term ‘trees’ (225°); 5 ΒΑ (in Ch.), 
Aquila în 2 5.523,2 and Vulgate (in 5. and Ch.) give, for no 

1 So Bochart, Gesenius, and Knobel all understand the 135 {0 
be the jerboa. It may be noticed that ‘2427, the field-mouse, 
occurs also as an Arabic clan-name. 

2 ‘Lectio suspicione non vacat' (Field, 1 554). 
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good reason, ἄπιοι, Ayrî (Le., pear-trees), which, however, 
grow only in N. Palestine. : 


Celsius (1138 7.) identified the BaZ4 tree, as we may 
provisionaily call it, with a tree or bush of the same 
name (δαξα᾽) known to Arabian writers. Mr, M‘Lean 
writes, ‘It is, according to Abulfadl, similar to the 
bas'am (Balsamodendron opobalsamum), and grows in 
the district round Mecca, It differed from the balsam 
tree in having longer leaves and a larger, rounder fruit. 
From it a juice or resin (his language is not clear, but 
he connects the distillation with the severance of the 
leaf) was obtained which was a remedy for toothache.* 

To this identification (accepted by many, including 
Del. Ps.) it is a conclusive objection that no such tree 
is known în Palestine. Nor is it easy to see how a tree 
which grows in the hot dry valley where Mecca lies, 
can have grown in the highland plain of ‘Rephaim,' 
whether we place this near Jerusalem or in the Jerah- 
meelite Negeb (see REPHAIM, VALLEY OF). It ìs pos- 
sible of course that the same name (the ' weeping' tree) 
may have been borae by some gum-exuding variety of 
the acacia. Apparently the trees referred to în 2 5. Le. 
were sacred trees, and in the Sinaitic peninsula at any 
rate we know that the seyd/acacia is often a sacred tree 
(H. 1. Palmer, Sizaî, 39; cp Doughty, Ar. Des. 1273). 
Several species of acacia are found in Palestine (see 
SHITTAH TREE), We might further suppose that 
Bocnim [g.v.] is a popular corruption of &èkd'im 
(‘weeping trees'). See also POPLAR. 

However, the corruptions suspected elsewhere in this narrative 


(see ReeHAlM, VALLEY OF) suggest caution. The text may be 
corrupt. The two narratives in 2 5. δ 17-25 are clearly parallel. 


Very possibly for D&22 we should read D'>xbm [Ὁ 8], ‘Perez 


(=Zarephath) of the Jerahmeelites,' and D'N33N “PNTA should 
be ‘N° }ID3, ‘in Perez of the Jerahmeelites® This gives 
another play on the name Perez or Perazim, for the next words 
are, PDA 18 (as read with Grà.), ‘then shalt thou break forth." 


See Perazim. The key to the narrative is the theory that the 
fighting referred to was for the possession of the Jerahmeelite 
cities (see 1 5, 3029); the combatants were David's men on the 
one hand, and the Zarephathites on the other. 

The case of Ps. 846 [7] requires separate consideration. The 
rendering of Baer, Kautzsch, ‘ going through the vale of tears,” 
is supported by all the ancients, but will hardly stand (for 
another view see Kònig, 24 174). @"'s τοῦ κλαυθμῶνος points to 


833, Aab-bikim; hab-hikim might come from kab-bèkd'im, 
so that the Valley (Plain) of ‘Rephaim’ might be meant, if that 
valley is rightly placed near Jerusalem. More probably, 
however, there is a corruption in the text, and for N33: pryd 
we should read Nj237 Fina; the passage will then run, 
‘Who going through a region of vales drink from a fountain* 
(see Che. 25.()); cp Is. 4118, ‘I willopen. . . fountains în the 


midet of the valleys' (MII). T.K.C 

MULE (MD, p6red, HMmironoc). The Hebrews do 
not seem to have been familiar with the mule before the 

establishment of the monarchy. Long 

1. History. before this, however, mules had been in 

use in Egypt and Assyria; their sure- 

footedness, hardiness, and endurance making them 

handier, and often more valuable than the horse, which 

was reserved for inilitary expeditions and wars (see 
HORSE). 

Mules are first met with in Asia Minor, and the high- 
lands to the N. of Mesopotamia. In Homer they are 
associated with the Paphlagonian Eneta (/4 2872), 
and the Mysians (// 24277). The Phoenicians (and 
through them doubtless the Hebrews) carried on a trade 
in mules with ToGARMAH (Ezek. 2714, om. 655); and 
the same region on more than one occasion furnished the 
Assyrians with supplies of these animals. 

In the OT the mule is first mentioned in the time of 
David.1 It is the animal ridden by the King's sons (2 S. 
1329 189; the fac&-animal is the ass, cp 161), while for 

τ For1 8. 217 [8] where Doeg, according to @GRAL, was Saul's 
mule-keeper, see DorG. (δ again finds an allusion to mules in 
Neh. 28 where #°#L (not BA) display the reading DmeI Mw 
by the side of the MT omBn οἱ ‘the keeper of the king's parle" 
The latter is, of course, correct. 
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the king's use.upon state occasions the female animal 
seems to be preferred (1 K. 1337).  Mules were among 
Solomon's yearly presents (τ K.1025 2 Ch. 924), and 
henceforth became widely used. —Mules together with 
asses, camels, and horses, in large numbers, were 
carried off by Sennacherib after his invasion of Judah 
{Prism-{nscr, 3187). Further references are made to 
the use of the mule as a beast of burden (2 K. 517! cp 
Judith 151), as a baggage animal in war (Judith 217), 
and as harnessed to a LITTER (g.v.), The breeding of 
mules would be prohibited in post-exilic times by the 
law in Lev. 1919. 

The usual name for the mule în Heb. is 13, A/5ed, a word of 


uncertaîn origin, cp Syr. Sardizza ‘mule, beast of burden. 
his word lies at the bottom of the mid. Lat. 

2. Names. burdo, O. Eng. ‘burdown’ (the offspring of the 
stallion and ass; Engl. hinny), and is transferred 

from the pilgrin's mule to his staff in the Ὁ, Eng. ‘ bourdon' 
(cp the diverse meanings of the Span. muleta). For this and 
other vicissitudes of the word, sce the New English Dictionary, 
s. ‘bourdon, ‘burden.’ It is interesting to find that Wyclif in 
his translation has actually used burdown, burdones, to render 
the Heb. ma of 2 K.517. Other Hebrew words rendered 


mule’ are DEN, Aayysziini, Gen. 86 24 (sce ANAH), W3I, γέξεξ, 


Fst. 81014 and D:inpria Est. 8 10; see Horse, $ 1. 
Among other Semitic terms for ‘mule’ may be noticed the 
Ass. Andinnu (see Muss-Arn. with refs.), cp Syr. #adanyé ; and 
farà (but according τὸ Jen. Kos. 109 ‘horse'). The Syr. 
tagla ‘ mule, as also the Ar. 8267, are conceivably derived from 
μύχλος (of Phocian origin, so Hesych.); from which, in their 
turn, come the Lat. mulus (properly the offspring of the ass and 
mare), and our own ‘mule,’ A-E,S.—SA.C. 


MUNITION (MINI, Is 88:6 EV; MUNDO, Is. 297 
AV; ΠΥ, Nah. 21[2] EV); see FORTRESS, col. 1552, 
and, for Dan. 1138 AVE, MAUZZIM, 


MUPPIM (D'BO; mamoeln [AD]; -eum [L]}, one 
of the sons of Benjamin (Gen. 4621). The name seems 
to be a corruption from the SHEPRUPHAM of Nu, 2639 
(SHuPPIM in 1 Ch. 712}; see AHIRAM. 


MURDERER, MANSLAYFR. See GOEL; 
ASYLUM, and LAW AND JUSTICE, $ 13. 


MURRAIN (037), Ex. 93. See DisEASES, col. 1105, 
and cp PLAGUES, THE TEN. 

MUSHI (ὉΠ), ‘Pt | Mosaite'[$ 9] or ‘Moses-clan* 
{Moses, $ 2]; in Nu.333, 2658, ‘Wib7, the Mushites), a 
Levitical (Merarite) family; Ex, 619; Nu.82033; 2658: Ch. 
6194714321; 232123; 262630 (usually ομουσί εἶν; or, especially 


in L, povofek, occasionally moovofek]; in x Ch. 647132], Β has 
μοσει). Cp MERARI, GENEALOGIES, Î. $ 7. 


MUSIC 


Orchestration (8 11). 
Development of music (8 τα), 
Character ($ 13). 

Christian hymns (8 14, end). 
Melodies ($ 13). 

Literature ($ 16), 


Musie is the art of the expression of the feelings 
by means of rhythmical and melodious sound. Its 
origin is lost in the night of antiquity ; 

1, RbyÉbm, Bat it is safe to assume from ἃ study of 
melody. the development of the art among savage 
peoples that the first music was a system of rhythmical 
intonation. ‘There can be little doubt that melody or 
tone-variation in singing was a comparatively late 
development from this original rhythm, a sense of 
which is inborn in all races. As soon as man reached 
a stage of cultivation where he was able to repeat his 
experience to his fellows, to give an account of his own 
passions or to tell of the heroic deeds of others, the 
need must have been felt of a declamatory style, a 
method of reciting which would not only impress the 
words of a tale on the hearers, but would also enable 


also 


Rhythm, melody (8 τ). 
Instrumentation (ὃ 2). 
Percussion ($ 3). 
Wind (4/4). 

Strings ($$ 610). 


1 D'119"195 RED ‘two mule-loads.’ Ass-load (pn ΠΏ} γόμος 


ὀνικός), and camel-load (#5p3 ‘b), are used as units of weight in 
the ereat Palmyrene tariff ; see Lidzbarski, Nord.sem. Ebig. 
4652 
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the reciter himself to remember his theme more easily. 
This mnemonic style, which must have been a method 
of intonation and emphatic accentuation of the most 
important words or phrases of a story, was the 
beginning of what we now call rhythm. It may be 
supposed that the reciter intoned his song in a mono- 
tone, marking it, both by means of his own voice and 
artificially, with a strong rhythmic beat, but that in the 
course of time it was discovered, possibly at first 
accidentally, that an occasional inflection or tone- 
variation would hold the attention of the hearers more 
satisfactorily. Finally, a distinet melody proceeding 
from two to five notes was probably evolved, which 
became the foundation for further modulations. 

‘The development of instrumentation, althongh un- 
doubtedly very ancient, must have begun some time 

2, Instru- after the rise of rhythmic intonation. It 
mentation, 25 probably customary among the very 

earliest declaimers, as it is to-day among 
barbarous peoples, to emphasise the rbythmic beat of 
a song by stamping, by clapping the hands, or by 
striking the breast at proper intervals. Such an action 
would have suggested the first artificial instrument of 
music —the hand -drum or tambourine. The dis- 
covery by primitive man of his power to produce a 
whistling noise with his own mouth, which he was 
perhaps impelled to do in imitation of the wind, was in 
all likelihood the first step towards the invention of 
wind instruments. ‘The most ancient instrument of 
this sort must have been a simple reed with a slit cut 
init. Stringed instruments, which were probably de- 
veloped last of all, may have been suggested by the 
accidental tone produced by the twang of a gut bow- 
string,! which impelled some inventive genius to create 
musical tones by means of similar cords strung tightly 
across a resonant piece of wood or bladder. 

Percussion, wind, and stringed instruments are all 
mentioned in the OT; but as we have no ancient 
pictorial representations of any of them, it is impossible 
to do more than conjecture concerning their form and 
musical compass in early times. It may be assumed, 
however, that during the period covered by the OT history 
(from about 1300 B.C.) there was a distinct musical 
devefopment, especially of the wind and stringed instru- 
ments. ‘The only authentic pictures of Jewish instru- 
ments known at present are those of the citterns on 
certain late coins, probably net older than the time of 
the Jewish rebellion against the Romans in 68-70 A.D., 
and those of the later form of trumpet on the arch of 
Titus (79-81 A.D.). There is every reason to believe 
that the art of music among the early Hebrews was 
essentially the same as that of the Egyptians and the 
Assyrians, of whose musical performances there are 
many representations. ‘These may be used quite 
legitimately, therefore, to illustrate the character of 
the ancient Hebrew instruments. 

We begin with instruments of percussion. (1) The 
most primitive Hebrew instrument was perhaps the 

hand-drum or #94% (EV ‘tabret’ or 

ite ‘timbrel’). This was simply a ring 
" of wood or metal, covered with a 

tightly drawn skin, occasionally provided with small 
pieces of metal hung around the rim, exactly like those 
on the modern tambourine, of which the 709% was 
the prototype. The instrument was held up in one 
hand and struck with the other, as may be seen from 
the accompanying illustration (fig. 1) of an Egyptian 
woman playing it. Both Egyptians and Assyrians seem 
to have had, as well as the ἐρᾷ, a drum which was 
supported against the performer by a belt and beaten 

1 Cp Heb. s272271 (Ar. watar), Ps. 459 1504, ‘strings of a 
musical instrument,’ properly ‘bow.strings.’. [The correctness 
of MT, however, is not beyond doubt. See Pire.] 

2 nh, from qpn, ‘to strike"; Ar. d47; Gk. τύμπανον. nn in 
Ezek. 2813 probably means the setting of a jewel (cp Cornill); 


on nem Jobl76 where AV finds a ‘tabret,’ see Budde, 
Hiob, 89. 
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with both hands (fig. 2). Among the Hebrews the 
hand-drum was played chiefly by women, but sometimes 
by men (1 8. 105). It was used at festivities of all sorts 
+—e.g., at weddings (1 Macc. 930), in public processions 
(2 S-65)—as well as in ordinary song (Gen. 8157). It 
was also employed in religious music of a joyous and 


Fio. τ᾿ Fic, 2. 


popular character (Ex. 1520 Ps.812), but probably not 
in the Jerusalem temple worship, as it is not mentioned 
in 2 Ch.5r2f., where we should expect to find it along 
with the cymbals. 

2. The cymbals (mésilityim, mnbsn!; AV and RV 
‘cymbals’; Gk. κύμβαλα) which were used in the 
temple to mark time (Ezra 310) were bronze discs 
struck together by the performer (Jos. Ang. vii. 123). 
They must have had outside 
handles. Whether they were some- 
times bell-shaped like those on 
the Assyrian reliefs (fig. 3) ît is of 
course impossible to know. ‘The 
late Hebrew tradition asserts, 
perhaps correctly, that cymbals 
were used in religious worship in David's time {1 Ch. 
2516). The selselem, pbsby (25.65; gselse/e-shéma', 
Ps. 1505, AV ‘loud 
cymbals'; RV ‘high 
sounding cymbals"), 
were probably the 
same instrument, 
although some 
scholars translate 
this word in Ps. 1505 
*castanets.’ 2. Fin- 
ger-castanets like 
those now in use 
among the Arabs 
(fig. 4) may have 
been employed by the Hebrews to accompany their 
popular dances ; but there seems to be no word in the 
OT to denote the instrument. 

3. Mena'entim3 ny; (κύμβαλα, 2 S.65t; ΕΝ 
‘castanets’; AV ‘cornets’), were probably an instra- 
ment for shaking, like the sistrazzi (GK. σεῖστρον), 
which among the Egyptians consisted of an oval frame 
with iron rods lying loosely in holes in the sides. Rings 
were suspended from the ends of these rods and a 
handle supported the whole (fig. 5). These sistra were 
used in Egypt in religious services, and especially at the 
Isis dances(juvenal, 13937). The Hebrew ménd'end'7re 
were very probably simuar to the Egyptian sistra, if 
not exactly like them. 

4. The correct translation of the name of the fourth 
and last Hebrew instrument of percussion, S$d/Fmz 
(ον, κύμβαλα, τ 8. 186}; EV ‘instruments of music '), 
is more difficult to determine. The etymology shows 
plainly that they were in some way connected with the 
numeral three. It has been conjectured, and it seems 


Fic. 3.—Eastern 
Cymbals. 


Fic. 4.—Arab Castanets. 


1 From 4by, ‘to jingle, clash.” 

2 Jahn, MWawusl, Alt. 1, 105: Pleiffer, Musik d. Hebraey, 55. 
8 Pilpel, participle of yn3, “(0 shake.” 

4 80 RVing., © 8. ὃ5, And Vale. 
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likely, that they belong to the same class as the sistra 
and resembled the modern triangle,! being made of 
metal, but hung with rings and shaken instead of being 
struck with a metal bar. The only objection to this 
view is that there is no proof of the existence in the 
ancient East of triangular instruments of percussion. 
According to Atheneeus (Deisr. 4:75), instruments for 


ΠῚ 


Fio. 5.—Egyptian Sistrum. From SBO7 (Eng.) Psalrs. 


shaking like the sistr4 came to Greece from Syria, and 
were used, as in some modern European regiments, 
for military field music.  Nowack supposes, with little 
foundation, that the 34/}zz2 were cymbals with three 
parallel bars (474, 273).? That they were triangular 
harps like the Gk. rplywwos? is. also unlikely, because 
the context leads us to suppose that they were instru- 
ments of percussion. Luther's rendering Geige, ‘ viol,' 
is impossible, as there were no bowed instruments in 
early times. 
Of wind instruments we may take first those of the 
flute class. (4) Of these the most ancient was probally 
NA the flute called ἀλη, n, #£ ‘bored 
4 Wind Inetru instrument” (EV * pipe'), also παιδία, 
class. πότ, Ps. 51.4 The Hebrew flute was 
"originally madeof reed, but afterwards 
of wood bored through-—e.g., of box, lotus, laurel and 
later even of ivory and metal. There were many varieties 
of this instrument in use among 
the Assyrians, the Egyptians, 
and the Greeks. Some fiutes 


were played either like the ric. 6.—Arab Flute. 
modern Arab flute (fig. 6), or From S807 (Eng.) 
Palms. 


as a flageolet with a mouthpiece 
of wood or metal like that of a whistle This 
was the case, for example, with the Egyptian and 
the Assyrian double flute (fig. 7) still used by Pales- 
tinian shepherds ; but other varieties like the Egyptian 
long flute (fig. 8) were played obliquely through a 
lateral blow-hole. Flutes varied greatly in length, 
tone, and number of finger-holes. "The most primitive 
instruments had probably only two or three holes; 
but the later flutes seem to have had seven, cover. 
ing the entire octave. It is uncertain whether the 


Ad! was a single straight pipe, a double flute, or a 
genuine horizontal or oblique flute. In fact, the word 
may have been applied as a generic name to these three 
kinds of instrument. 


1 See RVme., “triangles,' ‘three-stringed instruments’ ; Vulg. 
in sistris. 

2 & and Pesh. make them a sort of cymbals. 

8 Haupt, ‘ Psalms,’ SB07 (Eng.), 233. 

4 But see Baethgen, Asalzen, τας 
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The 44/7 was essentially peaceful. It was used at 
feasts (Is. 312), festal processions (1 K. 140), pilgrimages 
(Is.3029), and to accompany dancing (Mt. 1117) 
Besides this, it was the characteristic instrument of 
mourning (Mt 923)? Even the poorest Hebrew had 
to have two flute-players and one hired female mourner 
at his wife's funeral.® ‘There were probably no flute- 
players in the original temple orchestra, although the 
‘Talmud, referring to the Maccabeean and later temple, 
states that from two to twelve fiutes were used at the 
regular sacrifice® These were employed during the 
Passover and the following season, and ‘also during the 
night services of the Feast of Tabernacles,! when a 
flute was blown at the altar to repeat the final tones of 
the Ha/lel. The associations with the fiute, however, 
were evidently quite secular, as Clement of Alexandria 
objected strongly to its use at Christian love-feasts on 
the ground that it was a world]y instrument. 

The word νιόξεό, 293 (Ezek. 2813; EV ‘ pipes’), is probably 
not the name of a variety of fiute,5 but a technical expression 
for a jewel setting or box. 

(δ) The 'agab® (AV ‘organ,'7 .e., ‘pan’s-pipe’; ΕΝ 
' pipe '), and the waSro&itha8 (only Dan. 3571015; EV 
‘fiute'), were in all probability one and the same 
instrument—some development from the double flute, 
such as a mouth-organ or pan's-pipe,® the favourite 
pastoral instrument, which consisted of from seven to 
nine reed pipes of varying lengths and thicknesses 
tuned in a simple scale. ‘This is the traditional inter- 
pretation of "gas. The word seems to be used in 
Gen. 421, however, as a generic term for all wind instru- 
ments. If this is so, it may have been applied later 
especially to the pan’s-pipe, which, strangely enough, 
was the parent of the most elaborate modern instrument, 
the pipe-organ, a nearer approach to which may have 
been reached in the »μαγγδῥλαλ of the Herodian temple. 

The magriphak seems to have been a pipe-work with 
bellows of elephant's or bull's hide and a wind-box with 
ten openings, into each of which was fitted a pipe with 
ten holes, so that it was possible to obtain from it one 
hundred distinct tones,!° Unfortunately, the accounts 
regarding this instrument are so contradictory that but 
little can be known about it definitely. Thus, according 
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been used in the later temple. The Hebrew name 
magréphah, which means ‘a fork’ or 'tined shovel,' 
would seem to be due to the form of the instrument, 
the pipes of which were thought to resemble tines. 
How it was played cannot be determined; but of 
course it had no keyboard, which was a very late 
development. The accompanying illustration of a 
primitive pipe-organ (fig. 9) is copied from the Con- 
stantinople obelisk erected by Theodosius, who died 
in 395 AD. 

The ‘2645 was essentially an instrument of joy (Job 
2112 8031}, and was used in praise services (Ps. 1504). 
It was probably not a bagpipe as one tradition makes 


it. This would have been too secular for use in the 
worship of Yahwè. The modern Jews cali pianos 
mashrokiten, 


(c) The last example of fiute-like instruments is the 
sumpinya of Dan.8515, incorrectly translated ‘dul- 
cimer'% by EV (see BacpipE). Sumponya is an 
Aramaic loanwerd from the Gk. συμφωνία, which in 
later Greek may have been used to denote the ancient 
bagpipe,* an instrument whose form possibly resembled 
the modern Spanish σαριῤοῆα (Ital sampogra), the 
name of which is clearly a derivative from συμφωνία. 
It was probably a goatskin bag with two reed pipes, 
the one used as a mouth-piece to fill the bag, which in 
Roman times had a 2orte-vert to relieve the strain on 
the player's throat, and the other, employed as a 
chanter-flute with finger-holes. ‘The Arab bagpipe 
ghaita, also used in Spain, has seven finger-holes. 
‘The combined chanter mouthpiece and the three 
drones of the modern Scotch war-pipe are of course 
a peculiarly national development. {1 has been sug- 
gested thai si6($)aryd Dan. 310, undoubtedly used of 
the same instrument σωπερσηιγιῖ, may be derived from 
the Gk. σίφων, "tube, pipe," and may thus be the 
correct form of the word.4 11 is much more likely that 
sifonya merely represents an Aramaic mispronunciation 
of συμφωνία. The whole question is doubtful, because 
συμφωνία in classical Greek meant a cohcord or unison 
of sounds (cp Lk. 1525),5 and appears only in the later 
language în the sense of a special musical instrument.$ 
It is not likely that the συμφωνία was a sistrum.? 

The bagpipe was popular in Rome (under 
the Emperors), where it was called c%orzs 
or libia utriculoria, 

Of instruments of the trumpet class two 
are mentioned in the OT, (4) the σἀδρλᾶν, 
we, ‘horn’ (EV ‘trumpet, cornet'), and (ὁ) 
the 4dsdstrak, msn (EV ‘trumpet ’). 

(4) S4dphar.—Synonymous with the σλδρλᾶν 
was the ζόγεπι, mp, ‘horn’ (Josh. 65 1 Ch. 255). 
The &éren was primarily a simple ram's- 
horn (Josh. 647), and according to the 
Talmud was crooked in shape. In later times, 
however, sk744ròfk seem to have been made 
of metal? and straightened. This caused 


Fic. g.—Primitive Pipe-Organ. 


to some, it was small enough to be moved about by a 
single Levite, whilst others state that its thundering 
tones were audible on the Mount of Olives. ‘This has 
caused some scholars to doubt its existence altogether. 
It is very likely, however, that wind-organs were known 
Vefore the discovery by Ctesibias about 250 B.C. of 
the hydraulic organ. There is nothing improbabile in 
the idea that such a wind instrument might have 


1 Jos. 87 iii.95. 2 Lightfoot ad Matth. 9 23. 

8‘Arakh, 23; Sukk. 51. 

4 Also Tac, 2275455. See on this subject Del. Psalment9), 
27, rem. 7. 5 Ambros, Gesck, d. Musik, 209. 

8 Gen.42r1 Job21 12 3031 Ps. 1504 
anhelare (ΟἿ So Delitesch, 

7 6, in Ps, 150, ὄργανον, Jer. organza. 

8 anepiazio from pag ‘to hiss, blow. mp, Judg. 5 16, prob. 
ably refers to the piping ofa flute, syrinx,or bagpipe (&, συρισμός} 
not ‘bleatings.’ mp9, Jer.18 16, however, means ‘object ofhissing.” 

9 Σύριγξ, fistula Panis, 10 nova. Ara44. 108114. 


20p from 3}, Fare, 
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them to be confused with the 4450sèr44, which 

was essentially the priestly instrument. The primitive 
MIE shophar is still to be seen in the 
Dna ein Synagogue ritual horn (fig. το} which 
class. is the oldest form of wind instrument 

i in use to-day.? The early s4ap4d- 

ròth, however, were used chiefly for secular” purposes 


1 As Saalschiitz thought, Arc4.1 282. 

2 identical with the medieval psaltery described below (fig. 20). 

3 So RV margin. 

4 Behrmann, Dan. 9. According to Meier, Wwrcelw. 719.4, 
manip is of Semitic origin, either from mp or jeD He 
thought mipmp was a Semitic word with Ὁ for resolution of the 
doubling in a form |t50. This is very doubrful. 

5 AV margin, ‘singing, symphony.” 

Ὁ Polybius, xxvi.105, Ed. Hultsch, along with κεράτιον. 

7 Ducang, τοῦ, ‘Symphonia.” 

8 Orach. Chay. n. 586, 

9 Cp Cyrus Adler, ‘The Shophar,' Report ef U.S. Nat. 
Museum, 1892, pp. 437-450. Wash. 1894. 
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—e.g., by watchmen {Am. 36), for battle alatms 
(Judg. 327), in assemblies (τ S. 133), and at 
coronations (2 S.1510}—although in very ancient times 
they were employed also in ritual; thus, to announce 
the Jubilee (Lev. 259), which takes its name from the 
instrument! and at the approach of the Ark (2 S.615). 


Fic. 1o,—Horms and curved Trumpets 


(δ) The 4dsdsèrah was a straight metal trumpet (2ub2), 
according to Josephus (Ax. ili. 126), nearly a yard long, 
and but little wider than a flute, with an embouchure 
and a slightly flaring bell-like end. On the relief of the 
Arch of Titus two trumpets of this sort are shown lean- 
ing against the golden table of shewbread (fig. 11). 
The use of the 4ds0sè724, in distinction from that of the 
shiphar, was almost entirely religious. In fact, during 
the time when the post-exilic temple flourished, 4dsd- 
seròth might be blown only by priests. ‘Thus, there 
were in the temple two silver trumpets, which were 


Fia. rr.—Straight Trumpet and Pipe. 


sounded especially to announee festivals (Nu. 102 316), 
and according to the Talmud two priests stood in the 
temple hall blowing trumpets when the drink-offering 
was presented (cp Ecclus, 5016 7). One hundred and 
twenty priests are said to have blown 4dsds@r09/4 in 
Solomon's temple (2 Ch. 512) A secular use of the 
instrument, however, is mentioned in Hos, 58, where it 
is to be blown as a war-signal, and in 2 K. 1114 and 
2Ch. 2313, according to which it would seem that 
kàsboserità were blown also by laymen. It is possible 
that the instrument referred to in these passages was 
not the priestly 74545274, but the straight later form of 
the ské#4ér, which, owing to its similarity of shape, 
might have been confused with the religious instrument. 


Fic. 12.—Trumpet on Jewish Coin. From SB07(Eng.) Psalres. 


A coin, dating from the reign of Hadrian (131-135 A.D.), 
shows an example (fig. 12) of this trumpet, which was 
probably used in war. It will be noticed that these 
trumpets differ considerably in form from the sacred 
4àsoséroth οἵ the Arch of Titus. It would appear, 
however, from 1 Mace. £40 533, that the later Jews also 
used trumpets in worship, either the straight war instru- 
ment or the real ζιζεσεῦναλ. 

Neither form of trumpet was, properly, a musical 
instrument, as both were used merely in signalling 
er in connection with other instruments to augment a 
joyous uproar of the people, not to accompany any 
melody (Ps. 986 1503). ‘They were essentially instru- 


1 See Josh. 85 Lev. 2513; cp JuBILEE. 
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ments of #2'4k, noise. Three distinet methods of 
blowing them are recorded : 4z£a', “in blasts’; maia, 
‘sostenuto’; and 4#r5#*, ‘with vibrating tones.' 1 

Stringed instruments may be divided into two classes : 

harps, on which the strings are strung perpendicularly 

. or obliquely from a sound-frame either 

È Stringed above or below them, and lyres and 

* lutes, on which the strings run horizon- 

tally, generally lengthwise across a sound-body. Only 

three stringed instruments are mentioned in the OT, the 

Rinnor and the πόδες (88. 7-9), and the ἑαῤῥδελα (8 10), 

of which the first two were native and the last foreign. 

On ‘ Neginoth' (EV ‘ stringed instruments’) see special 
article. 

There can be no doubt that the very earliest Semitic 
and Egyptian stringed instruments were always either 
swept or pincked with the fingers. Later, however, as 
may be seen from the monuments, use was made of a 
plectrum. This was probably made at first either of 
wood or of bone, but subsequently of metal. Although 
there is no direct proof of the use of such a contrivance 
by the Hebrews, there is no reason to doubt that it was 
known to them. It is scarcely necessary to remark 
that bowed instruments were a very late development, 
and are not mentioned in the OT at all.* 

The Hebrew musical strings were probably generally 
of gut, and hardly ever of metal as in the modern Arab 
Jutes. The statement in 2 5.65 that the wood of which 
the Jewish instruments were made was cypress seems to 
depend on a textual error ; 3 but in x Καὶ, 10122 (ἢ. 91: 
it is recorded that Solomon had harps and psalteries made 
of sandal-wood (EV ALMUG, ALGUM TREES, g. 
This was very likely imported from India and Ethiopia, 

There is some confusion as to the exact nature of the 
&inndr4 and the r45e/, and as to the distinction between 

them, one instrument being apparently 
tipe ery sometimes called by the name of the 
ἌΡ. other. The Zizzòr (and its synonym 
Zitharis,8 Dan. ὃ 5. f.) is translated ‘harp' by EV, 
whilst the πέδεϊ (and its equivalent, pésan/er77,7 in Dan. 
35/7) is called by EV ‘ psaltery,’ except in [5.14 τι 
Am. 523 65, where πόδε! is rendered by ‘viol’ (in Is. 
512 AV ‘viol,” RV ‘lute.’) - 

The two instruments represented on the late Jewish 
coîns (fig. 13) mentioned above strongly resemble the 
Greek lyre and cittern, which were ciosely allied to 
each other.8 In the former the frame is square, the 
body oval, and there is a kettle-shaped sound-body 
below. In the latter the sides of the frame are curved 
and connected across the top by a bar, which supports 
the upper ends of the strings. The sound-body, as in 
the lyre, is below, but is vase-shaped. ‘This resem- 
blance to the Greek lyre and cittern is, of course, strik- 
ing, but is in itself no proof that the instruments figured 
were essentially Greek not Jewish. So conservative a 
people as the later Jews would never have depicted 
instruments which did not resemble very strongly those 
in use in their own worship at the time, and they would 
certainly not have used foreign instruments in their 
services. The number of strings on both instruments 


1 Cpon the ancient trumpet, Ambros, 492. 

2 In spite of AV in 15. ὅ το. 

8 See RVmg:; mymi vp box should be priwar 19 233, so, 
after 1 Ch. 138, We., Dr. 785 204, HPSm., etc. 

4 199) δ κιθάρα, but in 15,1623 κινύρα. Also Josephus. 
m9= ψαλτήριον in Ps. 81 3. 

3 533, & ψαλτήριον ; but once, κιθάρα (Ps. 813), and in Am. 
523 ὃ 5 ὄργανον. 

δ pap, a loan-word from κίθαρις. Not pamp as in MT. 
The A%72 changes ît to the usual ΘΗΠΡ of the Targums. 

7 The form pniop with Ὁ în Dan. 37 is really more correct 
than prinapb with n in 8 5, as in Aramaic and late Hebrew n 
generally represents θ and p=7; cp piman=Marpor ; but we do 
find ΜΠ, -τράγημα (see Strack, Newheb. Gr. 13, 86). Cp 
Daxtet [Book], $ 11. 

8 Arpa and κιθάρα. The latter must not be confused with the 
German zizker. ‘The name guitar is a derivative from κεθάρα, 
The guitar itself is a development of the lute. 
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seems to vary between three and six. It is impossible 
to determine definitely which of the instruments figured 
is the #inx0r and which is the wée/, or whether they are 


Fic. 13.—Citternson Jewish Coins. From SBOT(Eng.) Prelins. 


both varieties of the one or the other ; but the probability 
is, as will appear presently (8 9), that they represent 
two sorts of ἀμφ. 

Any comparison of either Zix- 
nor or nébel with the many 
varieties of Assyrian and Egyptian 


Μ stringed ἰπείτια- 
A mele rela: Mento, μόνενο 
ion as ἐγὰν τῆς suggestive, must, 
Instrumen! of course, be 


purely conjectural, as we have 
practically only statements of the 


Fathers to guide us. 

Augustine, Eusebius, and Hilary dis- 
tinguish between an instrument with 
a drum-shaped sound-body below, with 
the belly turned downwards (4772127), 
and an instrument with a sound-frame 
above, which covered the ends of the 
strings (τόδε). 

Jerome compared the shape of the 
nébel to a A, and in his explanation of 
Ps. 88 2 also mentions the difference in 
the position of the ‘sound-body. ΟΥ̓ 
course the Church Fathers could have 
known only the late form of the Jewish 
instruments_which had come under 
Greek and Roman influence ; but it is 
highly improbable that the fonda. 
mental character of the instruments had 
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Jubal in Gen. 421 (see CAINITES, $ 11). The constant 
translation of Zizwor by 4ifhara (lyre), as well as the 
descriptions of the Fathers, makes it highly likely that 


Fic. 15.—Later Egyptian Lyre. 


the instrument belonged to the lyre class, It was cer- 
tainly not a lute,! although the lute is a development 
from the primitive lyre, 

The oldest form of the lyre appears on an ancient 
Egyptian relief (fig. 14), showing the peaceful immigration 
into Egypt of a family of Semitic Bedouins during the 
twelfth ἄγη. (see JusePH fi., $ 8, col. 2591, and col. 19, 
n. 2). Oneofthe immigranis is carrying a rudely-formed 
stringed instrument, consisting of a long four-cornered 
board, the upper part of which is cut into a four-cornered 
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changed materially, except, possibly, 
as to size and the number of the 
strings. " 

These descriptions certainly seem to show that, in the 
form in which the Fathers knew the instruments, the 


Zinnòr was a lyre and the r4%e/ a pure harp. 


Fia, 14.—Egyptian Lyre. 


‘Whatever the character of the ἀέρι may have been, 
the class of instruments which it represented was cer- 
tainly very ancient, as its invention is attributed to 

1 The theories of the later Jews are not trustworthy. 
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Fio. 16,—Semitic captives playing Lyres. 


From a slab in the British Museum, 


frame, on which are strung seven or eight strings, all of 
equal length, running parallel to the long sides of the 
board. ‘The player carries the instrument braced against 
his body horizontally and plays it with a black plectrum. 
His left hand is pressed against the strings, probably in 
order to secure the correct tone by damping them. 
This ancient representation of the lyre shows that it 
must have been originally a Semitic instrument, although 
the Egyptians developed it still further, as may be seen 
from the accompanying illustration of one of their later 
lyres (fig. 15). 

An interesting illustration of a Hittite Iyre appears on 
a relief slab now in the Metropolitan Museum, New 
York (see Humann and Puchstein, Reiser in Aleinasien 
u. Nordsyrien, PI. xlvii. fig. 2). 

The Assyrian horizontal harp, which was played in 
exactly the same manner, but was essentially different 
in form, must not be confused with the Îyre. 

The Zirzdr was probably the Hebrew form of the 
Iyre, and this view is strengthened by an examination 
of the interesting relief (fig. 16) showing an Assyrian 
warrior guarding three Semitic captives, playing on 

1 Thetranslators of the Arabic version of the London Polyglot 
render 13 by 72482 (2inb:èr), which is a stringed instrument 


of the lute species. They use also εἰ μα (Port. alande, Sp. 
laud, Eng, lute). 
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lyres held obliquely. ‘The dress seems to indicate that 
they were Israclitish_ prisoners, possibly in the same 
unhappy condition as that of their Judzean kinsmen (in 
later days), who are made to complain in Ps.1372£ 
that they had hung up their 4irzdrd/4 in sad despair, 
because their captors required of them songs (cp, how- 
ever, PsaLMS, $ 28, ix.). The instruments on this relief, 
like the lyres of the Jewish coins, seem to have four or 
five strings. Josephus states, however (4x2 vii. 123), 
that the Ζέρενγα {£i2rdr) had ten strings and was played 
with the plectrum, whilst in 1 S. 1623 we read that David 
played the Zizzor “with his (own) hand," which may 
mean simply that David himself and no other played the 
instrument, ‘This does not imply that he did not use 
a plectrum. Jerome, commenting on Ps. 332, asserts 
that the £#/2z6r had six strings. ‘The probability îs that 
the carlier Hebrew stringed instruments were much 
simpler in construction, and had fewer strings, than the 
later forms, That there was a distinct development of 
the Greek lyre and cittern may be seen from the fact 
that the lyre had originally only four strings {Diod. 316), 
but later seven (Eur. Τά. în Taur. 1129), whereas 
the cittern, since Terpander's time {700-650 B.c.), had 
seven strings {Eur. Zoz, 881), which were afterwards 
increased to eleven (Suidas, συν, ‘ Timotheos '). 

The cittern (4i4tara) mentioned in 1 Macc. 454 may 
have been the 4irmnòor. 

The idea that the γιδδεί was a sort of lutel with 
convex belly, in distinction from the ἀέρι), which was 
supposed to be a harp, 
arose from the meaning 
of the Hebrew word zé0eZ, 
*water-skin, jug,' 5. which 
would seem to imply that 
its sound-body was shaped 
like a vessel of this sort, 
as is the case with the 
citterns on the Jewish coins. 
This meaning of μπμόῤεϊ 
might also indicate that 
the chief part of its sound- 
body was an animal mem- 
brane (?. It is much 
more likely, in view of the 
testimony of the Fathers, 
that the n48e/ was a harp- 
Hike instrument, a fair idea 
of which can be got from 
the representations of the 
Assyrian portable  harp 
(fig 17), although the 
sound-frame of the γδόσὶ 
may have been shaped 
differently from that of the Assyrian instrument. 
Furthermore, the A shape of the zé5e/ mentioned by 
Jerome agrees with the appearance of the Assyrian 
harp. Jerome's statement may have been due, how- 
ever, to a confusion of the xé%e/ with the Gk. rpfywros. 

Varro's name for the nebel-psaltery, ort4o-fsallizze, 
‘erect stringed instrument,’ shows plainly that it could 
not have been a lyre, which was played in an oblique or 
horizontal position. As both γδδεί and Zinzor were 
portable instruments (1 S. 105 2 Ch. 2028) the r6be/ could 
scarcely have been the same as the great bow-shaped 
Egyptian standing harp (fig. 18). Harps of all sizes? 
were in use among the Assyrians and the Egyptians, 
and there is no reason to doubt that many varieties were 
used also by the Hebrews. 


Fic. 17.—Assyrian Harp. From 
a slab în the British Museum. 


1 The Jewish tradition that the lute was David's favourite 
instrument is based on a misinterpretation of Am.65 (see 
Davip, $ 13, n. 3). 

2 The etymology is uncertain. Gk. νάβλα, νάβλας, νάβλιον, 
are simply Semitic loan-words. There is no reason to suppose 
that azbel is a loan-word from Eg. 2/7, ‘lute’ (We. ‘Psalms, 
SBOTTEng.] 220, n. 8). 

3 Cp the illustrations in Wellbausen, SB07' (Eng.) 252/25, 
224-232, 
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The translation of πόδε] by ‘ psaltery," however, adds 
another element of difficulty to the identification, On 
the Assyrian monuments we find an instrument like a 
dulcimer (fig. 19), which must not be confounded with 
the pure horizontal harp. The strings on this dulcimer 
must have Iain parallel to each other, strung horizon- 


Fic. 18 —Egyptian standing Harp. 


tally over a flat, dish-shaped sound-body. The As- 
syrian artist could not represent this properly, owing to 
his ignorance of the laws of perspective. This instru- 
ment was probably the predecessor of the Arab sani”, 
which some expositors have sought to identify as a form 
of the aéiel The sentir 
has now practically given 
place to the kindred 4anzx, 
The twenty-stringed Greek 
magadis! and the forty- 
stringed epigoncion® were 
developments from some 
earlier instrument of the 
dulcimer-£#4x2% class. The 
psalteryof thelater Greeks,3 
which was an instrument 
of the same sort, survived 
in a somewhat modified 
form into the Middle Ages 
under the same name, and 
is found to-day in the 
Hungarian czimbal.4 This 
mediseval psaltery or dul- 
cimer (fig. 20) was the in. 
strument known to the 
translators of the AV.5 One form of it, the festa 
di porco, was triangular, a fact which, probably 
owing to Jerome's giving this form to the nel 
seems to have caused some confilsion. Of course, 
it is not quite impossible that the ré6e/ may have 
been something like the Assyrian dulcimer; but such 
an idea is in direct contradiction to the descriptions 


Fio, 19.1—Assyrian Dulcimer. 


FG, 20.—Medixval Psaltery or Dulcimer 
From 5.50} (Eng.) Psabns. 


of the Fathers, and could be only feebly supported by 
the meaning of the name when not applied to a musical 


1 Not to be confused with the Lydian finte of the same name. 

2 See Ambros, Ze. 474. 

3 The instrument, whose tone-changes are alluded to în Wisd. 
1918, was probably the Greek psaltery. 

4 See Wetzstein; Del. Zsaie4!2, 703. 

5 The cemzalo οἵ Boccaccio and the sautrie of Chaucer (cp 
Wasiliewski, Gesch. di Insirumentalmusit im x6ten Jahr. 
Aundert [1878], 78.2). 
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nstrument. At first, the 24%e/ may Nave had only a 
small number of strings, like (fig. 21) the Babylonian 
harp (fivel; but, as îts musical possibilities became 
apparent, the number was increased. 
Josephus asserts (.44 vii. 123) that 
the πόδε of his time had twelve notes 
and was played wilk the fingers. 
This latter statement certainly seems 
to confirm the theory that the 7é5e/ 
was a harp, as ît would have been 
difficult, if not impossible, to get a 
satisfactory effect from an instrument 
of the dulcimer species without a 
plectrum. In Ps. 332 we find mention 
of a nébel with ten strings. The 
perfected Assyrian harp had sixteen 
strings (two octaves), which would 
cover the range of the ordinary 
human voice, 


A:benzus (4175), quoting from Sopatros, gives an obscure 
verse from which some have sought to show that the πόδε was 
a pipe or flageolet. The allusion, which is to a pi “shape 
part of the instrument, probably refers merely to the hollow 
curved sound-body.1 

Jt is quite possible that Zizzor and né8e/ may have 
been generic names, the former for all instruments of the 
lyre class, and the iatter for ail instruments of the harp 
class. 

Although the lute does not appear in the OT as a 


Fia. 21.— Baby- 
lonian Harp. 


From ὁ 207 
(Eing.) Psa/ms. 


Fic. 22-—-Egyptian Stringed Instruments, 


native instrument, there is every reason to believe that 
the Hebrews knew and used it, as it was well-known 
both to the Assyrians and to the Egyptians in practically 
the mediceval form (fig. 22). "The modern Arab lute 
came from Persia, although the Arabs attribute its 
invention to Pythagoras. It is highly probable that 
the lute was brought to Persia from Assyria or Egypt.? 
115 convex gourd-shaped belly is an indication that its 
sound-body may have been originally a membrane 
drawn across a gourd like a drum-head., 
Neither Zizzòr nor né8e/ was used for mourning ; 5 
their use was always on joyous occasions (Gen. 8127 
: Is. 248), as at feasts (15. ὅ 2) and at all 
9. Their use. 1;inds of religious services (Ps. 332 434). 
"The instruments are named together in nearly every 
passage referring to the national worship (2 Ch, 2925 
Ps. 923 1082 1503) The Zirzòor was. undoubtedly 
more generaliy used, as it is mentioned in the OT 
44 times and the γόδεί only 27. ΤῊΣ use of these 
two instruments may be compared to that of the «ἀδ- 
phér and the Adsdsdrah. "The kinzor bad certainly the 
more secular character of the two, as 15, 2316 implies 
that it was a favourite instrument of harlots. ΟΥ̓ course 
it was also very extensively used in religious services, as 


1 An exhaustive treatise on Zinz2r and πόδ will be found in 
Riehm, ΔΊ ΠΡ ΒΕ), 1028 7 ( 1042 ff. 

2 Cp Ambros, 112 τς ho ascribes to Cambyses its introduc- 
tion from Egypt into Persia. 

3 Cp Ps. 1372 Job 3031. It is interesting to note that Jer. 
48 36, repeating 18. 16 11, changes 33 to bp. 
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the above passages show. The r4%e/ on the other hand, 
Jike the 4dsdse744, seems ἴο be the more solemn instru- 
ment, devoted exclusively to religious use (Am. 523 Ps. 
1449); in fact, it was @ desecration to sing popular 
melodies to its accompaniment (Am. 65 Is. 141), An- 
other difference appears to be indicated in 1 Ch. 1520, 
which points out that the 2é6e/ was used to accompany 
song in the higher notes ('4/77:0/4) and the Zizzor in 
the lower tones (shémiziz£). "A&4imot£ means ' girls, 
and the statement here may imply that the strings of 
the r:85e/ were tuned as high as the tones of the female 
voice. In Ps. 461, Gràtz's rendering of πηρὸν by, ‘ with 
a nabla in the Elamitie form’? has little to support it. 
That high-pitched instruments should be spoken of as 
similar to female voices {see ALAMOTH) has an exact 
parallel in the Greek description of the shriller flutes 
“γυναικήιοι παρθενικοὶ αὐλοί. It is of course unnecessary 
to assume that the γιόδε was used only to accompany 
women. Τῆς word ‘d/zz0t4 might have been used as 
a general term for high tones like those of women and 
could thus have been applied equally well to male 
falsettos or tenors. «12 skèwzizità may mean in this 
connection ‘according to the eighth' and indicate that 
kinndròth were tuned an octave lower. Other renderings 
of shéminitk are 'eight-stringed instruments,"? or ‘in 
the eighth mode.'* ‘This last translation is very doubt- 
ful, as we kn6w nothing of the ancient Semitic musical 
modes. [To these difficult terms we return in special 
articles, from a text-critical point of view; see also 
conspectus of new explanations in PsaLms {Book), 


$ 25/1] 

The sabbekha (x33g [Gi. Ba.#], Dan. 35 7 10}} was 
not a Hebrew instrument {EV ‘sackbut '); it was prob- 
ably of Syrian or late Egyptian origin. lt seems to 

be the same as the Greek σαμβύκη (Latin 
10. Sackbut. com>uca), which was a sharp-toned tri- 
angular musical instrument with four strings, according 
to Strabo (471) of ‘barbarous’ origin. It was said to 
resemble a military siege-instrument of the same name.” 
It is possible that the σαμβύκη was originally Egyptian 
and came into Syria under the Seleucidae, which would 
account for its appearance in Daniel. Riehm suggests® 
that it may have been the same as the lute-shaped 
Egyptian hand-harp, which was a hybrid creation with 
a lute belly (fig. 23}, but strung as a harp. Its shape 
agrees with the statements regarding the σαμβύκη. 


n 
Ls 


Fic. 23.—-Egyptian lute-shaped hand-harp. From the 
British Museum. 
The expression 2/4 sk, ‘instruments of song,’7 
which occurs in several passages of the OT as a general 
term for all kinds of musical i - 
11. Orchestra- Shows ΚΡ n dal Instru 
ton ments, shows plainly that the ancient 
Hebrews used instrumental! music solely 
to accompany singing. Indeed, the idea of independ- 
ent orchestration is a comparatively modern develop- 
ment. In very early times, songs were accompanied 
only by tambourines beaten by women (Ex. 1520 25}; 
but in later days we find various combinations of the 
Hebrew musical instruments.  Thus, in 2 8. 65, strings, 
1 Psalmen, 85. He thinks (71) that ‘44224 cannot mean 
vox virginea, because it refers not to voices, but to înstru- 
ments (Ὁ). Instruments were used, however, only to accompany 
voices. 2 (Gritz, of, cit, 85. 
3 Wellhausen, Zc. on 6. 4 See BÀ. on Dan. 85. 
5 Athen. 14634. 6 HWBA) 1037, (2) 1051. 
7g Da, Neh.1236 1 Ch. 1642 2 Ch.513 76 Biz. In Am. 
65 Nowack and especially Cheyne (col. 1034, Ex 7. 9334) 
suspect corruption of the text. 
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drums, and cymbals, augmented by instruments for 
shaking. The accompanying illustration (fig. 
24) of an Assyrian quartet of two lyres, a drum, and 
cymbals should be compared here. On a relief of an 


ὃς = e. 


Fic. 24-—Assyrian Quartet. From SB07 (Eng.) Psazs. 


Assyrian orchestra (fig. 25), dating from the time of 
ASur-baini-pal (668-626 B.C.), there are seven portable 
harps, one dulcimer, two double fiutes, and a drum, 
all played by men, but accompanied by women and 
children clapping hands to mark time. One woman is 
evidently singing in a very shrill tone, as she is com- 
pressing her throat with her hand just as Oriental women 
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band of prophets) and Is. δ το (at table), Although the 
combination of fiutes and strings is mentioned only 
rarely in the OT, there is no reason to think that ît was 
unusual. We must suppose that nearly all the 
performers in these Assyrian and Egyptian representa- 
tions are singing and accompanying themselves (except 
of course the fiute-players), a fact which the artist did 
not represent except in the case of one member of the 
Assyrian full band. The use of trumpets with other 
instruments does not appear until quite late (2 Ch. 5127 
2028 29267), and then they were employed only in the 
pauses of the song. 
It is of course impossible to state anything definite 
regarding the origin of the music of the Hebrews, 
According to their own tradition, in- 
12 Develop strumental music was invented by Jubal 
Hebrew music (sce CAINITES, $ Ir), who was the 
Ὁ father of all such as handle the lyre 
and the double flute (or pan's-pipe) : all who played on 
stringed and wind instruments (Gen. 491). In early 
times such instrumental music as there was—songs 
accompanied by the hand-drum, fiute, or simple form 
of lyre—was probably purely secular, used as it is to- 
day among the Bedouins at pastoral merry-makings 
(Gen. 3127 Job 21:12). The Hebrew, like all other 
primitive music, siood in the closest relation to poetry, 
as may be inferred from the mention of musical accom- 
paniment to song (Ex. 1520 15.186). It was used 
extensively at festivities, but does not escape the severe 
condemnation of the prophets (Am,65 Is 512) In 
the Greek period the popularity of secular music appears 
to have greatly increased (Ecclus. 324-6), nor can this 
be unconnected with the Hellenising movement among 


do to-day, in order to produce a high 4rezzolo, In 
a similar representation of an Egyptian band, we note 
a large standing harp, a lyre, a Jute, an oblique shoulder 
harp, and a double flute, all played by womem and only 
one wortan clapping her hands (fig. 26). ‘The Assyrian 
band is marching to greet the victorious monarch ; but 
the Egyptian orchestra is stationary, These illus- 


the Jews. According to Josephus, however (4x4 
χν. 81), it was Herod the Great who first introduced 
Greck songs accompanied by instruments. 

Of the music in use at Canaanitish shrines we know 
absolutely nothing. Without some notion of that, how- 
ever, we cannot continue to speak positively as to that 
used at the Israelitish sanctuaries. All that the OT 
gives us îs a few hints 
respecting the use of 
musie for religious pur- 
poses in the prophetic 
schools (τ 5. 1051920). 
This suggests a native 
Israelitish musical 
movement which may 
have combined with 
outside infiuences to 
produce a  ritualistic 
musical service of un- 
necessary — elaborate- 
ness. The develop- 
ment of the temple 
musie cannot be here 


Fic. 26.—An Egyptian Band, From SBOT (Eng.) Psals 


trations show combinations of various stringed instru- 
ments with wind and percussion ; but in both instances 
the only wind instrument is the double flute. Analogous 
to these combinations are the harp, timbrel, fiute, and 
Iyre (ndbel, toph, hGlzi, and kinnòor) of 1 Sam. 105 (a 
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described. There was 
no doubt a period 
in which Babylonian influence counted for something, 
and another in which Greek influence profoundly modi- 
fied the earlier system (see PsaLms [BooK], $ 9, ii}. 
ΑΗ that we are concerned to maintain here is that the 
development was continuous. ‘We may conjecture that 
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the only music originally enjoined by the Hebrew ritual 
was the blowing of trumpets by priests at the new 
moons (Lev. 2324 259) and at feasts; but we may be 
sure that in the royal sanctuary at Jerusalem an orchestra 
of instruments would not be wanting. Whatever the 
pre-exilic musical system was, we know that it did not 
die out during the exile, for we find that a number 
of singers and musicians returned to Palestine with 
Zerubbabel (Ezra 24: Neh.744). We can also easily 
credit the statement that music enlivened the ceremony 
of the laying of the corner-stone of the second temple, 
and of the consecration of the city walls {Ezra 3107 
Neh, 1122 12277), and it is doubiless a historical fact 
that the rededication of the temple under Judas the 
Maccabee was celebrated with vocal and instrumental 
music (1 Macc. 454). 

In studying the character of the ancient Hebrew 

music we are limited to conjectures based on our some- 
18. Ig Wh2t uncertain data regarding the nature 
character. and the use of the instruments and of 
" the temple ritual, ‘That music was re- 
garded as a noble art may be seen from Ecclus. 
445, where the composition of melodies is spoken of 
as a high accomplishment. Although the music was 
no doubt extremely crude from a modera occidental 
point of view, it certainiy had considerable effect on the 
hearers (15.16:67 2 Κ. 815). Most modern writers 
on this subject are liable to err in one of two directions, 
They cither, like many Jewish Rabbins, exalt the char- 
acter of early musical art in Israel, or they are too apt 
to dismiss it as a mere barbarous system. In much the 
same way the average occidental traveller of the present 
day is almost sure to undervalue from an artistic point 
of view the shrill unison singing of the Arabs. The 
probability is that the Hebrew music like that of the 
modern Arabs was rbythmical rather than melodious. 
The Arab tunes consist generally of well marked rhyth- 
mical cadences following a somewhat monotonous 
melody always sung and accompanied in unison. That 
unison singing and accompaniment was characteristic 
also of the ancient Israelites is seen from 2 Ch.513: 
‘and both the trumpeters and the singers were 25 ore 
making one sound to praise and exalt Vahwè' This 
simply means that the trumpets all played together on 
the same note at the proper pauses of the song and that 
the voices sang the air in unison. There can be no 
doubt that a modern well-balanced oriental chorus 
singing in unison, accompanied by strings, wood-wind, 
and percussion, has a powerful artistic effect even on a 
European listener, provided that he is sufficiently un- 
prejudiced to lay aside for the moment his harmonic 
training and allow himself to be swayed by the quaver- 
ing movement of the shrill but rarely untrue voices and 
instruments, accentuated by the censeless thrum of the 
tambourines. ‘The character of the melody itself be- 
comes quite secondary in such a case and only the 
general effect is felt. The Hebrew songs and psalms 
must have influenced the listener in much the same way 
as the modern Arab is affected by his music. 

Harmony was as unknown to the ancient Israelites 
and Greeks as it is to-day to the Arabs, Turks, and 

Persians. Its beginnings are trace- 
14 Harmony. μῆς, however, in melodies where the 
lower voices and strings dwell on the dominant or fifth, 
producing an effect like the drone of a bagpipe, while 
the higher parts render the air with striking distinctness 
and accuracy. Furopean harmony began about the 
tenth century A,D. 

We may suppose that the Israelitish choîrs sang and 
played in octaves,! as the terms μάννα and shéminith, 
mentioned already ($ 9), as referring respectively to 
the high and the low pitched instruments, would seem 
to indicate. It is probable that in the temple worship 
the higher vocal parts were taken by male falsettos and 


1 The strings of the twenty.stringed magadis were tuned în 
octaves, Μαγαδίζειν means ‘sing in octaves.” 
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tenors, rather than by women, who do not appear at all 
in the temple service. ‘The three daughters of Heman 
mentioned {1 Ch. 255), are not meant to be included in 
the list of temple ministrants any more than are the 
singing women referred to in Fzra 265 (cp Neh. 767 
1 Esd, 542). ‘The girls playing on tabors (Ps. 6825) 
figured simply in a procession The boy choir men- 
tioned in the Talmud as standing below the main chorus 
is not referred to in the OT. 

In spite of lack of harmony, the ancient Hebrew 
singing was not a mere monotonous cantillation. 
Excellent effects could, no doubt, be produced by 
means of antiphonal choruses which must have been 
used extensively both in the secular and in the religious 
music—thus, in secular music in 15.186 7 Ex. J62:, 
and devotionaliy in the various antiphonal psalms 
{Pss, 20 21 118 136). The parallelism so common in 
the sacred poetry seems to point to such antiphonal 
usage. In many cases the psalms were sung by two 
answering choirs ; both of which must frequently have 
united, however, in rendering the effective finale (cp 
Ps. 121). Both the Assyrians and the Egyptians prob- 
ably sang airs of all kinds in this way. 

The Christian hymns mentioned in the NT (see 
HyMNS), which were no doubt of Hebrew origin, were 
in all likelihood sung in the same manner (Eph. 5.19 Col. 
316). In fact, we know! that the early Christians had 
an antiphonal system which still survives in the Gregorian 
and oriental psalmody.® 

Very little can be stated with certainty regarding the 
character of the melodies themselves, as we have abso- 

‘oa lutely no specimens of them. Unlike 
15. Melodies. (ἢ ο later Greeks, “the Semitic races never 
invented a system of musical notation whereby their 
airs could be recorded, and the modern oriental systens 
of this kind are few of them older than the seventeenth 
century of the present era. Nothing is known of the 
Hebrews' scale or modes except that, as stated before, 
their musicians must have been familiar with the octave 
which was a very ancient development in music. It 
was the basis of Terpander's scale of seven notes, and 
appears doubled at the time of Aristoxenus, the pupil of 
Aristotle, when a scale of fifteen tones was in use, 

The Hebrew religious scale was probably diatonic, 
as Clement of Alexandria and Augustine both warned 
the faithful to avoid the heathen chromatic style of 
singing and advised them to return to the simple 
psalmody of David. It is clear, therefore, that they 
thought this to have been diatonic—i.e., procceding 
according to the signature of the prevailing key. They 
reasoned, no doubt from the accepted contemporary 
Jewish usage, which was probably diatonic. Clement 
likens the style of the current Hebrew music to the 
Greek Doric mode which Aristotle snid was the only 
musical style giving perfect calm to the soul The 
Dorie and the Phrygian were minor modes and the 
Lydian was exactly equivalent to the modern major. 

‘The most ancient connected specimen of music which 
we have is the famous Greek pacan to Apollo in the 
Phrygian scale of the Doric mode, which was discovered 
at Delphi in 1893 by the members of the French school 
of Archaeology at Athens.4 The following few bars 
may prove of interest, as the hymn, which is in the 
regulation five-time peculiar to the peean,* is undoubtedly 
very ancient, although it may be doubted whether the 
air is as old as 277 B.C., the date of the establishment 


of the Soteria festival at which it was sung.S The ode 
was accompanicd by the flute and ἀέζαγα. 

1 Plin. £9.1097. _ 

2 Cp the eight styles of Armenian spiritual song (Z24/G 
53645). 


Ε] ὦ; Revue dis ftudes Grecques, 1894, 7 χχχν fi; Pauly, 
Realencyel. der class. Alterthumswissenschaft, 1314, so 
‘Alypius." 

4 Révue des Étudcs Crecques,7 35 f 

3 Bulletin de correspondence Îlellénigue, VT 593-6, on Greek 
rhythm. 

δ Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 4931. 
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©On the various musical headings in the Psalms (cp 
9 22 45 etc.), apparently indicating the name of melodies 
or styles according to which the respective poems were 
to be sung, see the commentaries [but cp PSALMS, $ 26]. 

The modern synagogal tunes, although some of them 
may be ancient, can give us no clue as to the nature 
of the original temple music. They are regarded by 
all trastworthy authorities as a post-Christian develop- 
ment. Leyrer says of them that they are the echo of 
the spiritual death of the early music.* ‘The following 
specimen may serve to give some idea of their general 
style: 


Η 
fi 
LI 
di 
st 


lot3 


Finally, the cantillatory modulations represented by 
the accents are also of late origin. Of these there are 
three distinct styles ; one for reading the Torah, one for 
the Prophetic books, and one for the Psalms, Job, and 
Proverbs. The accent-signs do not have the value of 
musical notes, but are simply a mnemonic riythmic 
system intended to aid the reader in remembering 
melodies which he has already learned orally. These 
chants have become much changed in the course of 
time and vary in different countries.4 

The following works give lists of the older literature :— 
Forkel, Allgemeine Gesch. d. Musik,1 173-184; Leyrer, PRE) 

10 387-398; Ugolini, 7Zes.33G; also Ambros, 
16. Literature. Gesch. 4. Musik; Benz. HA (1894); Brown, 

Musical Instruments and their Homes 
(N.V. 1888); Del, PAysiologie u. Musik (1868) ; Psalmen, 25.3 
Ἐν. Die Dichter d. Alten Bundest!) 120947 ἢ Now. HA 1270- 
79; Pfeiffer, Die Musik d. Alten Hebraer (1779); Riehm, 
HWBU), 1028-45, (2) 1042-59; Saalschiitz, Arch. d. Hebr. (1855); 
Schenkel, 82 4 256-264 (1872); We. ‘ Psalms' in SBO7 (Eng.); 
Winer, Bi8l Realwòrierbuch, 2120/7.; F. L. Cohen, ‘Rise 
and Development of Synagogue Music,’ Anglo-/ewisk Historical 
Exhibition Papers (1888), 80-135- JD. P 


MUSICIAN, TO THE CHIEF (mb: ᾧ εἰς τὸ 
τέλος: Aq. τῷνικοποιῷ; Sym. ἐπινίκιος ; Theod, εἰς τὸ νῖκος τ 
Jer. victori or pro victoria; Tg. wnawb, ‘ad laudandam'). 

The expression occurs în the headings of fifty-five 
psalms, and in the subscription of the prayer or psalm 
of Habakkuk (Hab.3:9). Tradition is divided, ὧδ 
adopts the sense of ‘cternity,’ reading most probably 
Lindsah, nsggg—-i.e., ‘with reference to the period of the 


end. 
Cp Dan. 1113, where D°nya pp°, ‘at the end of the times* 


(RV), is rendered in (δ κατὰ συντέλειαν καιροῦ (see Eus. etc., af. 
Del. and cp Mt. 1839, etc.), and by Theod. εἰς (τὸ) τέλος τῶν 
καιρῶν. 


3 This section is taken from the middle of the hymn before 
the first puuse. ‘The musical text is illegible in several places. 
Κάμε des Etudes Grecques,7 40-42. 

2 PREGI 10389. 

3 For further specimens, see De Sola, 7 4 Ancient Melodies 
of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews (1857). 

4 For specimens, cp Japhet, die Accenze εἴ, Heiligen Schrift 
(1896), 1707 
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Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion adopt the sense 
borne by ny) in Mishnic Hebrew, Jewish Aramaic, and 
Syriac, ‘The Targum comes the nearest to the prevalent 
modern interpretation, which is ‘for the precentor, or 
director of music," and is supported by una, m°nasst4277, 
which clearly means ‘superintendents’ (cp τ Ch. 23 4), 
2Ch.21{2] 17(18] 843, and, according to most, by the 
use of the infinitive πο, /rassedZ, in 1 Ch. 1521 in a 
specialised sense for leading in the liturgical service of 
song. Olshausen, however, long ago pointed out that 
‘for the precentor’ is a very superfluous direction, and 
various attempts have consequently been made to pro- 
vide a more satisfactory explanation, based on the view 
that ns), 2555244, had the specialised sense referred to. 


Ewald takes m°rassed& as an abstract form meaning 
‘ performance with temple music‘ (so also Ges.-Bu.), 
whilst BDB, on the analogy of #divz4, mb, suggests, 
‘Belonging to the Director's Collection of Psalms.’ 
These explanations are based on the MT of 1 Ch, 1521. 
For a more probable though still not certain explanation 
see PSALMS [BooK], ὃ 26 {19}, with note, where the 
subject is discussed afresh. Cp also MAScHIL. 
T.K. C. 


MUSTARD (cinami; Mt. 1331 1720 Mk. 431 Lk. 
1819 176t). In all five passages the minuteness of the 
seed is referred to, whilst in three the seed is spoken of as 
growing into a herb large enough to be called a tree and 
10 have applied to it an echo of the phrase in Dan. 412 [9] 
'the birds of the heaven dwelt in the branches thereof* 
{cp Ezek. 1723). The former detail presents no difficulty, 
for although there are in fact several seeds smaller than 
the mustard, it is certainly one of the smallest, and ‘a 
grain of mustard seed' was a proverbial expression for 
a minute quantity, found both in the Talmud (e.g., Ber. 
δι) and in the Koran (e.g., 2148). On the other hand, 
that it should be spoken of as growing into a tree gives 
rise to difficulty, and has led many (e.g., Royle) to sup- 
pose that the reference is to Se/vadora persica, a tree 
which the Arabs call by the same name as mustard 
(4ardal), and which Irby and Mangles {Travels in 
£gypt, 108) found growing on the southern shores of the 
Dead Sea. This, however, is most unlikely, for .$. fer- 
sica is of rare occurrence in Palestine and probably 
never travelled farther N. than the Dead Sea.! The 
mustard plant, which is common throughout the country, 
has often been found growing to a height of 8 to 12 fî., 
and great numbers of small birds alight upon its stalks 
in order to pluck the seeds (cp Furrer, BL 5281; Tris 
tram, NAB 473). An unlikely hypothesis is that adopted 
by Holtzmann and B. Weiss that in Lk. the /ree is 
meant, whilst in Mk. the writer is rather thinking of the 
herb.? 

The mustard plant common in Palestine is the black 
species, Brassica nigra, Boiss. N. M. 


MUTH-LABBEN, ΤῸ (}35 nioby), è difficu 
phrase or note, occurring only in Ps. 9 title [1] (yitep 
τῶν κρυφιων Toy vioy [BNA, R omits roy yioy] 

᾿ NEANIOTHTOC Τ' Y. [Aq.]; for these renderings 
Cp ALAMOTH; Hexapl, aAmw@ Ben, Sym. ττερὶ TOY 
BaNATOY Toy Ὑἱου, Theod., Quint. Ὑττὲρ AKkMHC 
TOY YI., Sext. NEANIKOTHC τ᾿ YI), ‘Al/mazà, moby, 
is a corrupt form of ‘al'alimota mobyby (see ALA- 
MOTH); but the meaning of Lasez (6% om.), if the 
reading is correct, is unknown. Following the MT (for 
the death of . . .) the Targum refers it to Goliath, the 
"i habbindyim, 0393 να, of 1 8.174; other Rabbinic 
writers not less improbably identified the name with the 
questionable BEN (9.7.) of 1 Ch. 1518, or with Nabal 
(5) by metathesis). Most moderns (e.g., Hitzig, Hup- 
feld, Delitzsch, Beer) suppose #54 ἐαόῥῶν (11 me) to 
be the opening words of an air, to the melody of which 


1 [Cp Julicher, G2eichrisreden, i. 575.1 
3 [An Oriental who was no hotanist might well call the 
mustard plant a tree, remarks Jilicher, 0. ci2., 575] 
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the psalm was to be sung. The analogy of many 
other enigmatical insertions, however, suggests a more 
plausible theory. One of the guilds of singers bore the 
name Salmah ; we should perhaps read, for jb mobp, 


nobg 35, ‘of the sons of Salmath." See  PsALMSs 
(Book), $ 26 (1, 18). T.K. C. 
MUTILATION. See CUTTINGS ΟΕ THE FLESH; 


also LAW AND JUSTICE, $ In. 


MYNDUS (myNAOc) A city on the Carian coast, 
at the extreme western end of the Halicarnassian 
. of the island of Cos; only mentioned in 
1523, as a place in which Jews were settled 
{139 b.C.). lrom early times Myndus possessed a 
fleet (Herod. 533= about 500 BC.) ‘The town suffered 
from the proximity of Halicarnassus, and never became 
important—this is indicated by the fact that its coinage 
does not begin until the second century B.c. ‘The 
civilisation and importance of the Carian coast declined 
throughout the Roman and Byzantine periods, It is 
now Gemuskli (or Vemisklu, Murray, Handbook to 
ΑΙ 113), a name derived from the silver mines worked 
in the neighbourhood, both in ancient and in medizeval 
times. 

On the site, see Paton in Journal of Z7ellenic Studies, 1887, 
p. 66; 1896, p. 204. ΠΝ 


MYRA (Acts 275 mypa[L.P, Blass], myppa [B Jer., 
Lachm., ‘'isch., ‘Treg., WH], and, according to D in 
21: εἰς rratàpa Kali myYpa) Myra (mod. Dembre, 
from corruption of τὴν Mmypan)! in Lycia stood on a 
lofty hill at the angle of the gorges of the Myrus and 
the Andriace, 23 m. from the sea (20 stades, Strabo, 666). 
Its port was Andriace at the mouth of the river of the 
same name (mod. Axdrazi. Cp Appian, 20482, 
Λέντλος, ἐπιπεμφθεὶς ᾿Ανδριάκῃ, Μυρέων ἐπινείῳ, τήν Te 
ἅλυσιν ἔρρηξε τοῦ λιμένος, καὶ és Μύρα dure). Myra 
was of no special importance during the Greek period ; 
but its importance continually increased under the 
Empire and through the Byzantine period, until at fast 
it became the capital and metropolis of Lycia (Hier. 
530): the monastery of S. Nicolas {born at Patara, 
bishop of Myra grd cent.) on the road to the port was 
probably the cathedral. This importance arose from 
the intimate connection of the town with the maritime 
traffic which developed under the Piolemies between the 
eastern Aigean and Egypt (cp Paton and Hicks, /rserif- 
tions of Cos, p. xxxiii: ‘there must have been daily 
communication between Cos and Alexandria’; see also 
Rams. SZ Paul the Traveller, 298). ‘When, under 
the Empire, the Egyptian trade, especially that in 
grain, was diverted to Rome, this connection still con- 
tinved. For although Myra lies nearly due N. of 
Alexandria, the corn-ships, owing to the westerly winds 
prevailing in the Levant in the summer months (Purdy, 
Sailing Directions, 197, 1841; cp Acts 274), ran 
straight across to Lycia, and thence to the S. of 
Crete. Hence Paul, on his voyage to Rome, ‘sailed 
over the sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia' and ‘came? to 
Myra' where an Alexandrian corn ship {πλοῖον ᾿Αλεξαν- 
δρινόν, v. 6; cp v. 38) was found, on the point of sailing 
for Italy :* the centurion could certainly count upon 


1 The form of the name invites discussion. In Acts it is neut. 
pl. ; but many authorities have the fem. sing. Μύραν or Myppay. 
The passages of Strabo (666) and Ptolemy (v.36), which have 
Mypa, do not assist us: but we find the plural form in Ptol, 
viii.1723 and Pliny ///322; and so also in C/G no. 4288, 
and ofitie (which have è Μύρων ; see table in Rams, Mist. 
Geogri of AN 424), The Byzantine authors in general use the 
plural form—eg., Zon. 3 589 and Malalas 448 (but cp #4. 365, 

ἢ Μύρῳ, Hence we infer that the proper form was rà Mpa, 
{he femmine form ἡ Mypa being vulghr but gradually assercing 
itself The same difficulty is found in the case of Lystra (which 
see, and cp Rams. Sk Pan/ ie Traveller, 128 £). 

7 Infifteen days from Cesarea, marg. WH from West. text and 
Vss.—‘ which appears to have a reasonable probability of being 
the true reading; cp the corn ship in Lucian, which took ten 
days from Sidon τὸ the Cheledonian islands 90 m. E. of Myra. 

3 Cp the voyage of Vespasian to Rome (Jos. È/ vii. 2.1), and 
that of Titus (Suet, ZA 5). 
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| finding a westward-bound ship in Myra, and there 
was no change of plan on his part as Lewin (St Δαν, 
2716) supposes. ! 

The port of Myra must have been at least sighted, 
and was probably visited, by the ship in which Paul 
sailed to Palestine from Macedonia (Acts211; note 
the insertion in D, as above), ‘The importance of Myra 
lasted into the Middle Ages, when it is described as the 
‘* harbour of the Adriatic’ (por#us Adriatici maris, i.e., 
the Levant). St. Nicolas usurped the place of the 
pagan deity as the patron of sailors in this part of the 
Mediterranean : the name of this patron deity in ancient 
times is not known (probably Apollo; but Tozer, in 
Finlay's Mist. Greece, 1124, suggests Poseidon). 

The many magnificent rock-tombs with sculptures 
and painting, the imposing theatre, and the remains of 
buildings near the port, among them those of a granary 
built by Trajan, 119 A.b., bear witness to the import- 
ance of the city. 

See views in Spratt and Forbes, Travels în Lycia, vol. i. 
Zront.; Fellows, Account of Discoveries in Lycia, 198f. Most 
recent are Benndorf's Zyàia, and Tomaschek's ‘Historische 
Topogr. von Kleinasien ira Mittelalter” in SW4I7, 1895, 

WI. W. 


MYRRB (DD or Ὑϊ, 20; cmypna Ex. 3023 Ps. 
458 [9] Cant. 36 4614 51513? and cmypninoc Esth. 
212, κρόκος er KpokiNoc Prov. 717, 
1. OT mor. CTARTÙ Cant Lot. Mor was one of 
the ingredients in the holy incense, and is often men- 
tioned as a valuable and choice perfume. The word 
is generally identified with Arab. mer» (Aram, mora, 
Gk. pippa, 2/0, with the sense of bitterness), and 
the substance meant taken to be the myrrh of modern 
commerce (Ar. mr). The botanical origin, however, 
of the modern myrrh has, according to Schweinfurth, 
been misunderstood. According to this eminent author- 
ity, true Arabian myrrh is the product, not of Ba/semo- 
dendron Opobalsamum (which yields balsam of Mecca; 
see BALSAM) but of Za/semodendron Myrrha. The 
old view of Nees and Ehrenberg is thus vindicated. 
At the same time, it becomes thereby all the more 
probable, according to Schweinfurth, that Mecca balsam 
is the OT wr. “π᾿ (mor), he argues 


3. Perbapa ‘is always referred to in the sense of an 
FMEccA aromatic liquid [ep Baxsam], whilst 


modern] myrrh is a solid body, entirdly 
or almost devoid of aroma, but rather, as used in 
medicine, of a disagreeable odour.” This revolutionary 
theory deserves serious attention; Kautzsch has been 
among the first to profess his adhesion to ît. We 
should not, of course, require to suppose with Schwein- 
furth that Heb. 220» is a different word from Arab. 
murr (the modern myrrh). The two words agree 
exactly in form, and there are many instances in 
botanical history of a name being transferred from one 
plant or substance to another which is different though 
similar. Certainly the mentions of ‘flowing wor' (Ex. 
3023) and ‘liquid mor’ (Cant. 5513) favour the new 
view, whilst the reference to a ‘bundle (or, “bag’) of 
mor’ in Cant. 113 (if the text îs correct} may be held to 
tell against it. Whatever the ἡπὸγ of OT may have 
been, the σμύρνα of NT is most probably the same. 

For pò, δέ (Gen. 3725 48 11), rendered ‘myrrh’ in EV but 
*ladanum’ in RVmg., see LADANUM. N, Μ. 


MYRILE (ΟἽΠ, Adidas; MYPCINA, Is. 4119 5513; 
Zech. 1810f Neh.8ist; in Zech. & τῶν ὀρεων)- 
Branches of myrile are included among those of which 
the booths of the Feast of Tabernacles were made in 


1 See on this point, Smith, Voyage and Skipwreck of St. 
Paul (i, 685; Rams. οὐ. cit. 319 The voyage of the 
Egyptian corn-ship described in Lucian's dialogue, ΤᾺΣ S4/4, 
well illustrates this section of Paul's journey. 

2 σμύρνα also Ecclus. 24 15 Mt. 211 Jn. 1939 and ἐσμνρνισ- 
μένος Mk. 15 23. 

8 It is noticeable that μύρρα occurs nowhere either in the 
LXX or in NT; μύρον (supposed to be derived from 35), on 
the other hand, is met with frequently, as also its derivative 
μυρεψός ; μυρίζω and μυρισμός occur each once. 
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the time of Ezra. On the other hand, in Lev. 2340 
{a passage of the Holiness-law [H]}, the list of trees pre 
scribed does not include the myrtle (see TABERNACLES, 
8.5). Nor can we safely quote the original name of Esther 
as evidence for the existence of the myrile in Palestine, 
for Esther (at least if the text has not suffered change) 
is represented as a Jewish maiden dwelling at Susa. 
The reference to the myrile in Zech. (Zc.) must also 
probably be abandoned, 4ddassim being surely a mis- 
reading for 4drzm {see CopPER, $ 5). in Is. 4110 5513, 
the myrtle is mentioned among the choicest trees by the 
writer ot writers of Is. 40-65. Itis true, Is. 40-55 isa 
late exilic work (expanded still later); but the relations 
of the Israelites with neighbouring peoples under the 
later kings were so close that we must not give i00 
much weight to the silence of pre-exilic records, The 
name HABAKKUK (g.7,), some think, îs corrupted from 
a Babylonian plant-name, and we could easily believe 
tbat later kings of Judah interested themselves in ac- 
climatising foreign trees and shrubs. The myrile was 
certainly not common in Palestine when the Holiness- 
law was written, otherwise its branches would surely 
have been prescribed for the festive wreath. 

If Jensen is right lin connecting the Assyrian fadasazr (a 
syn, of 4allatu, ‘bride ') with the Heb. 4àdas, ‘myrtle,’ it may 
seem to favour the hypothesis that the myrtle was introduced 
into Palestine from Babylonia (cp μέν. 75, 274). But though 
recent critics have found a connection between Hadassah and 
hadasé (the mythic name of the bride of the Babylonian Sun- 
god; see Esruea), it is disputed whether ἀααάαξά is so called 
for an etymological reason {as if=4adasatum) or on mytho- 
logical grounds (pas, ‘myrtle,' corresponding to Daphne in the 
myth of Apollo). Ὑπὸ connection proposed by Jensen is hardly 
in itself very plausible. For the name pan (not pun) is identical 
with its 5, Arabian appellation (kadas); the Aramaic (and N. 
Arabic) word was different, though possibly connected—viz., 
sà, which, according to Frinkel (138), came into Arabic as a 
loan-word. 

The myrtle was sacred to Astarte, and hence, also, 
according to Winckler (99. cif. }, to RammaAn or ‘Tammuz, 
whose sanctuary near Antioch was called by the Greeks 
Daphne (pin?) The fragrance of its leaves and 
blossoms naturally suggested consecration to Astarte, 
Not less naturally the Jewish authorities appointed or 
sanctioned the use of myrtle branches at the Feast of 
Booths (cp TABERNACLES, $ 7). δηάξα (8 4) says that 
three myrile branches are required for the wreath, and 
the tradition is still faithfully preserved by the Jews. 

The mystle is a low evergreen shrub with dark and somewhat 
thick leaves, elegant white flowers, and dark brown berries. 
Its leaves are studded with numerous receptacles for oil, which 
produces its pleasant perfume, It grows wild in many of the 
glens about Jerusalem, and is cultivated în every garden. It 
flourishes, too, in the valleys about Hebron, on the sides of 
Carmel and Tabor, in the clefts of the Leontes, and in the 
dales of Gilead (Tristram). T.K.C. 


MYSIA (4 mycia, Acts167/) An ill-defined 
district in the NW. corner of Asia Minor. The 
τ A difficulty of drawing a precise line of de- 

1, Sitmation, inarcation between i and Phrygia gave 
rise to a saying (χωρὶς rà Μυσῶν καὶ Φρυγῶν ὁρίσματα : 
Strabo, 564, 572). This was a result of the chequered 
history of this part of the peninsula, as Strabo says 
(565). The Phryges crossed from Thrace by the 
Hellespont, and at a later period fresh swarms of in- 
vaders from Europe, the Mysi, penetrated into Asia, 
pushing the Phryges inland and settling among them 
(cp Rams. Mist Geog. AM 146). The general result 
of the data furnished by the geographers is that Mysia 
lay surrounded by Bithynia, Phrygia, and Lydia, ex- 
tending both to the Propontis and the Agean (cp 
Strabo, 564). ‘Towards Bithynia, the Mysians seem to 
have occupied the country as far as the lake Ascania, 
whilst on the S. they extended to the river Caicus. On 
the W. lay the Troad, which was sometimes regarded 
as part of Mysia, and sometimes distinguished from 
it, the boundary in the latter case being the river 
Zsepus (Strabo, 560). On the E. lay that part of 
Phrygia which was called Phrygia Epiktetos, or ‘Ac- 


1 WZKM 6211; but cp Wi. AF2417// 
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quired Phrygia,' a district once largely Mysian, but 
taken from Bithynia by the Pergamene kings (cp Rams, 
Hist. Geog. AM 145). The whole region called Mysia 
was commonly regarded as falling into two divisions— 
Mysia Olympéne (Ὀλυμπηνή) in the neighbourhood of 
Mi. Olympus, and Mysia Pergam@na (Περγαμηνή) on 
the Caicus (Strabo, 566, 571). Other parts of Mysia 
also bore special names. It will be seen from this, 
that, of the places mentioned in the NT, Assos, 
Adramyttium and Troas were in Mysia. The name 
Mysia, having a purely ethnical significance, was not 
adopted in Roman official usage; but the district was 
part of the great province of Asia (cp Strabo, 629). 
See Asia, LvDIA. 

The relation of Mysia to the NT narrative is paren- 
thetical, but important. Paul, after a visitation of the 
churches founded on his first journey, was 
intending τὸ follow the great road leading 
to Ephesus în order to ‘ preach the word in 
Asia,’ but was forbidden to do so (Acts 166}. Turning 
northwards, Paul and his companions ‘when they were 
come over against Mysia' (2.7, ΕΝ; but AV ‘to 
Mysia ‘) attempted to enter Bithynia (#.e., the western 
part of the Province Bithynia-Pontus, second only in 
importance to Asia itself), but were ‘ forbidden' to cross 
the frontier. Accordingìy, ‘passing by Mysia’ (τ. 8 
EVI) they ‘came down to Troas.' 

Two questions arise:—(i.) The meaning of the ex- 
pression κατὰ τὴν Mvclar, (ii.) the meaning of the 
expression παρελθόντες τὴν Μυσίαν. 

i. The use of the preposition κατά in NT Greek 
requires elucidation.® Here we must acquiesce in the 
explanation given by Ramsay (C4uzck in &. Emp.0 
75. n.}—‘when they reached such a point that a line 
drawn across the country at right angles to the general 
line of their route would touch Mysia,' i.e, when they 
were in the dafitude of Mysia, which lay to the left (for 
this sense of κατά, cp Herod. 176, Thuc. 665104, Acts 
277, κατὰ τὴν Κνίδον). Paul must have diverged 
from the road to Ephesus either at Iconium or at 
Antioch, and travelled northwards along the direct 
road to Bithynia through Nakoleia and Doryleum 
(Seidi Ghazi and Eski-Shekr).® ‘Why Paul went 
nerthwards is not explainedj nor can explanation be 
wrested from the text, as it is clear that the resolve to 
enter Bithynia was not formed wrli/ #he point indicated 
By the words κατὰ τὴν Μυσίαν was reached (see GALATIA, 
$7 [also $ 11]. This point was probably Doryleum, 
which lay only about 20 m. S. of the frontier. Mysia, 
as ordinarily understood, lay then so far away to the 
left that it is hard to see why reference to it rather than 
to the name of the town itself should have been made. 
When, however, we remember that Doryleum lay in 
the heart of the region called Epiktetos,® which was at 
one time, and by some writers, reckoned part of Mysia 
(cp GAM, 146), it is not difficult to understand how 
Lk. may have been actually under a slight misappre- 
hension as to the extent of Mysia. 

ii. When, at Dorylaeum, it was found that there could 
be no further progress northwards, Paul turned west- 
wards. Whether he traversed the valley of the Rhyn- 
dacus (Zdrenos Chaî), or took some more direct route, 
he could not reach Troas without going through some 
part of Mysia. Hence παρελθόντες τὴν Μυσίαν cannot 
be translated ‘passing without entering,’ or‘ passing 
along the edge of Mysia.' The sense here must be 
‘ neglecting' (in obedience to the general prohibition to 
‘preach'in Asia of v. 6), The western text has διελθόντες, 
which in its literal sense is good.4 Still, it must be 


1 Cp the difficulty of interpreting the expression κατὰ λίβα 
καὶ κατὰ χῶρον in Acts 27 12. See PHENICE. 

£ Itis possible, as Ramsay (of. cif. 76 n.) says, that Paul took 
the longer western road by Cotyeum (ΑἸ μέα γα), which town, in 
that case, would he the point of second divergence. 

3 Phrygia Epiktetos contained the six cities, Mideum, Dory- 
lxum, Cotyaeum, Nakoleia, Aizani, and Cadi (Strabo, 576). 

4 Nevertheless, it would overthrow the canon which Ramsay 
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conceded that the sudden change to the wmetapiorical 
meaning in the case of παρελθόντες, immediately after 
the occurrence of διῆλθον... ἐλθόντες in the Ziteral 
sense is a stylistic defect. And this criticism applies in 


a special degree to this entire passage. 

Ramsay mentions a tradition that, on this journey, Paul 
travelled by Artemaca, a town ‘sacred to Artemis” near the hot 
springs on the river Aisepus, and founded a chapel in the neigh- 
bourhood (St. Paul #he 7>aveller, 197; Ex. 1, 1898, P. 495). 
This and other similar traditions may well preserve an echo of 
the truth, for the route down the Rhyndacus and along the 
southern shore of the Propontis was that most likely to be 
chosen, and this would take Paul through Artemaa. Although 
preaching i in Asia was forbidden, there is no doubt that the 
probibition applied only to public work on a large scalé, not to 
the private intercourse of Paul with his hosts on his journey. 
Possibly it was under the influence of the tradition mentioned 
above that the western text made the change to διελθόντες in 
v. 8. The ‘door’ that ‘was opened’ to Paul at Troas (2 Cor. 
212) would imply an extension of the new teaching eastwards 
through Mysia inthe natural course of things (cp the case of 
Ephesus). W.J.W. 


MYSTERY. In the religious life of the ancient world 
in its period of decline, perhaps the most characteristic 
feature was the ardour of its craving after 

1. General the mysterious.  Conscious weakness and 
failure of self-reliance were betrayed in the comfortless 
gloom that followed every attempt to peer beyond the 
lowly round of everyday life. The questions whence life 
comes and whither it goes had to be answered at any 
cost; but men despaired of being able to reach such 
answers, each for himself by his own unaided thought. 
Resort was, accordingly, had to the mysteries—those 
secret culis, some of them of hoary antiquity, others as 
recent as Christianity itself, in which, with a lavish 
employment of symbolism, the candidate for initiation 
received the desired instruction from the duly conse- 
crated priest (hierophant), and was provided with sacra- 
mental guarantees extending both to this life and to the 
next. There was hardly a deity in connection with 
whose service some subsidiary cult of this sort did not 
arise; a cult in which the chosen ones—for admission 
was not a matter of course—strictly marked off from 
outsiders, and, keeping scrupulously secret the know- 
ledge imparted at initiation, in spite of many follies and 
excesses, preserved a certain vitality for the pagan 
religion. ‘These guilds were themselves called mysteries; 
so also were the secret doctrines imparted within them; 
finally, and above all, the methods of symbolism and 
allegory, by means of which philosophical or religious 
and ethical instruction was obtained from the old myth- 
ologies, to meet the wants of a new age, went by this 
name, 

‘The Wisdom of Solomon shows its author to have 
been acquainted with this Greek institution ; in 141523 

- cp 125) the origin of the mysteries is 

2 Jewish Sia explained, but the exist- 

WIlSeIS.  ence of the inner mystery is not at all 
denied ; in 222 allusion is made to the mysteries of God, 
and in 84 wisdom is spoken of as ‘one initiated (uderss) 
into the knowledge of God.’ In marked contrast, how- 
ever, with the heathen mysteriosophists, wisdom de- 
clares to her hearers (622), who are by no means to be 
regarded as a community of myste, that she will 
not hide mysteries from them, but will set forth in clear 
light a full knowledge of the truth, In a number of 
passages in the LXX the word mystery îs used in the 
colourless sense of a secret idea or plan (eg., in 
2 Mace, 1821); but not only do we find 3 Mace. 230 
speaking of one who has been duly consecrated in ac- 
cordance with the prescribed ritual, but also in Dan. 
218 /. 27-30 46 (the last passage only in Theod. ) the Greek 
translation is obviously influenced by the religious 
phraseology of the same heathen circles, when it speaks 


would establish_that the verb διελθεῖν vith the accusative of 
the country signifies ‘to make a missionary tour': for here this 
sense would be impossible, in the face of the probibition of τι. 6. 

1 See, however, the judgment of Ramsay, St Paul He 
Traveller, 199 £} Church în R. Eyp. 484 
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οἵ Nebuchadrezzar's vision as a ‘mystery’ which is ‘re- 
vealed' to Daniel by the God of heaven, to whom 
alone this prerogative belongs. ‘The dream as such is 
not called a mystery; it is a mystery because it contains 
a series of symbols which yield up their deeper meaning 
to interpretation and the allegorical method. Among 
Jewish writers the great master in the art of allegorising. 
so as t0 extract unsuspected meanings from the letter of 
Seripture, is Philo. 


When, for example, in De C4erud. 12 for in De Sacrifo 
Abeli et Caini, 157, he sets forth his astonishing exegeses of 
Gen. 41 186, he îs a genuine hierophant or teacher of mysteries ; 
and he himself feels that he is such, using, as he docs, of set 
purpose, the terminology of the mysteries. That he does not 
deal with Orphic myths, does not alter the fact. He even openly 
demands that what he 15 revealing be kept secret from all the 
profane (De Cherué. 14), though, when he has occasion to dwell 
an the contrast between Mosaism and heathen piety (De V'ictis. 
effer.i. 72), he can allow himself to repudiate entirely all secret 
initiations and mysteries, and to insist upon perfect straightfor- 
wardness and honest publicity. 


Christianity, in like m->-er, did not simply repudiate 
the influence of this _...«iling tendency of the age. 
ion When the synoptists (Mt.13r1 Mk. 41 
3. Christian. 1, 810) speak of the mysteries, or the 
mystery, of the kingdom, a knowledge of which is given 
to some but withheld from others (see Gwosis), and 
represent the parables as designed in some cases to 
reveal, and in other cases to conceal still further, what 
had hitherto been hidden, they can hardly be taken as 
exactly reflecting the mind of Jesus on the matter, but 
must be regarded rather as giving involuntary and un- 
conscious expression to their own feeling on finding 
themselves chosen for the honour of initiation. Perhaps 
the writer of 1 ‘l'im. 89 16 gives quite unconscious expres- 
sion to the same feeling when he speaks of Christ as 
the mystery of godliness, or instead of the faith speaks 
of the mystery of the faith. As for the Apocalypse, it 
is almost entirely made up of mysteries, and it is sur. 
prising to find it only once (107) calling attention to a 
fulfilment of the mystery of God, 
The usage in 1 20 17 57, where the word mystery is employed 
to denote a figure, such as that of the seven stars, which requires 
interpretation, comes near Eph. 5 32, where Gen. 2 24 is called a 


great ‘mystery,’ because it has to be understood not literally of 
2 man and his wife, but allegorically of Christ and the Church. 


Most interesting of all is the attitude of Paul. In 

2 Thess. 27, indeed, when he speaks of the mystery of 
4, Paul iniquity or lawlessness as already at work, 
Ù * but still restrained by one that restrains 
(ὁ κατέχων : ANTICHRIST, $ 7), ‘mystery’ is used 
merely as a synonym for something still hidden and 
invisible as against the manifestation shortly to occur. 
©n the other hand, when in 1Cor. 1551 he intro- 
duces a piece of his characteristic gnosis concerning 
the last day with the words, ‘behold, 1 tell you 
a mystery,' one feels that here he is a mystagogue 
speaking to a circle of myste; and in the many pas- 
sages where he introduces the idea of ‘a mystery’ în 
connection with the gospel he proclaims, the deriva- 
tion of his language from the mysteries so eagerly 
resorted to by the heathen who were seeking salva- 
tion can hardly be mistaken. He who in the spirit 
speaks with tongues (1 Cor. 142) utters mysteries; in 
1 Cor. 132 ‘all mysteries and all knowledge’ (gnosis) 
sum up the highest conceivable attainment of human 
learning—it is precisely what is hidden from others that 
is known to the true gnostic ; and in 1Cor.4r Paul 
claims to be recognised by all, not only as a servant of 
Christ, but also as a steward of the mysteries of God. 
It does not signify that elsewhere he always speaks in 
the singular of #4e mystery of God or of Christ or of the 
gospel—in some cases even without the added genitive 
—as, for example, in Col. 22 43 126 Eph. 619 349 Rom. 
1625; in all cases he intends the saving purpose of God 
whereby in the fulness of the times redemption is offered 
to all men, Jews and Gentiles alike, in Jesus Christ— 
the single plan of salvation, which, however, is carried 
out in a multiplicity of saving deeds, ‘This purpose of 
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salvation not only remained a secret hidden throughout 
the ages before the life and death of Christ (Rom. 1625), 
it remains so for unbelievers to this day; and many 
details connected with it, such as the problem of the 
hardening of Israel, are hidden even from believers for 
the most part (Rom. 1125); he who by the spirit of God 
has become acquainted with them must exercise prudence 
in communicating the gnosis thus gained; he must 
impart it only to such as are ‘ perfect' (τ Cor. 26 7), to 
those who from being Labes in Christ have grown up 
to be veritably spiritual men (8 1), and instead of milk 
can endure strong food (32; see Gxosis). 


Lightfoot 1 justly observes that the apostle has borrowed from 
the terminology of the ancient mysteries not only the word 
‘mystery’ {μυστήριον}, but also ‘perfect’ (τέλειος, Col. 128), 
‘instructed’ (μυεῖσθαι, Phil. 4 12), ‘sealed' (σφραγίζεσθαι, Eph. 
113); the references could be multiplied, and at least one ex: 

ression added to τῆς list— present you as a pure virgin” 
παραστῆσαι ὑμᾶς παρθένον ἁγνήν) οἵ 2 Cor. 112. It does not 
seem, however, to the present writer that in making use of these 
figures Paul is deliberately uttering a paradox, in so far as what 
elsewhere was called ἃ mystery was kept closely confined to a 
narrow circle, whilst the Christian mysteries are freely imparted 
to all. True, Paul had the desire to bring the gospel to all, 
and that no one should be left outside in the darkness; but for 
the terrible chasm between his ideal and the reality he consoles 
himself like Philo with the lofty feeling of belonging to a com- 
munity, small, indeed, but possessed of unutterable secrets; and 
just as he is still a gnostic, though confessing the imperfection 
and transitoriness of his gnosis as compared with that of the 
coming age, so he is not without a real intention—to be explained 
by the current tendencies of his time—of still maintaining ‘the 


MAAMI (DI), ‘pleasant’? NoOM [BL], naam [A]). 
a son of Caleb and brother of nbnmyp—se, Sxonm 
Jerahmeel (Ὁ and y confounded), 1 Ch. dist. In 1Ch. 
419 we meet with Naham, and in Gen, 8613 with Nahath ; 


the three clan-names may have the same origin. See 
NAAMAN i., end, τ. Κι Ὁ. 
NAAMAH (ΠΡ), ‘pleasant,’ $ 67). τ. Daughter 


of Lamech, Gen. 22 (voega [AE], “μμα [L]; vaaga Jos. ; 
Noema, cod. Am. Noemma). See CAINITES, $ 9, N. 4, 
but observe that if ‘ Lamech” is really a mutilated form 
of ‘Jerahmeel,* ‘ Naamah' is probably a clan-name (cp 
NAAMAH ii.). 

2. An Ammonitess, mother of Rehoboam, 1 K. 142131 
(μααχαμ [B], ragno [A], vaava (L], Ncama; in 53: 
656 omits clause}, 2 Ch. 1213 (νοομμα [BA], νααμα [L]; 
Naama). Itis questioned whether ‘ Ammonitess' is not 
due to a scribe's error; Naamah may have been the true 
name of the ‘Shunammite' (1 Κ. 13). See REHOBOAM, 
SHULAMMITE. T.K.C. 


NAAMAH (71990)), a town in the lowland of Judah, 
Josh. 154: (νωμαν [Β], νωμα [A], voga [L]).. (65 
suggests Naaman, and this we might identify with 
N{u)mana or with Namana in the name-list of Thotmes 
III. (nos. 837; 2%, 549), which Maspero and 
Tomkins connect with Der Na'a, and ‘Aràk Na'aman 
respectively. ‘The place was certainly in SW. Pales- 
tine, and near MAKKEDAH (g.v.). Warren {PE 2403} 
thinks of Na'aneh, αὶ m. NE. of el-Mughàr; but the 
resemblance of the names is slight. T.K.C. 


NAAMAN (}?913, ' pleasant,’ $ 67, perhaps derived 
from a divine name, see AnovIs; Gen. 4621 vocuav [A], μοσμ. 
[0], νοεμμ. [L}; Nu.2640 [44], νοεμανει [BÌ, voeua [A]; 
τν [FL]; 1Ch.84, voopa [B], μααμαν [A], vaper {[L]; 2.7) 
voopa [BA], νααμαν [L]; the patronymic is Naamite, ‘yi, but 
Sam. +15), Nu. 2640, voeuav[e] [Ba mg. inf AFL]). 1, A Benja- 
mite clan, ‘son’ of Benjamin în Gen. 4621 [MT], but of Bela b. 
Benjamin in Nu. 2640 [44] τ Ch.84, and in Gen. 46 21 $ (sce 
JQR 11 108). Possibly to be grouped with the name NAHAMANI 
(9.0); cp Naam, 


2. (νδιλλὰν [BA], neem. [L]), general of the king 


1 St Paul's. Epistles to the Col. and Philem.0), 1882, 
pp. 167 
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idea of secrecy or reserve’ in connection with his exposition of 
the truths of the gospel. 


The words, so free from paradox, of Clement of 
Alexandria (2704r294., 8 120), on the true holy mysteries, 
are conceived entirely in the spirit of Paul. ‘The 
mysteries are not themselves the last word, the thing 
which permanently remains; but it is only through 
the mysteries, and through knowledge of them, that 
entrance can be gained into the eternal light. 
At a later date the sacraments of the Church, especi- 
ally Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, came to be com- 
5. Later. pared to the ancient mysteries, and, indeed, 
" “ the word mystery ultimately came to be 
applied exclusively to these ; but not a trace of this is to 
be found in the NT. The apostle who in 1 Cor.114 7 
so eagerly and joyously affirmed that Christ had sent 
him not to baptize, but to preach the Gospel, certainly 
did nothing to promote any tendency that may have 
existed in his day to regard the sacramental acts of the 
Church as in any way resembling certain ceremonies of 
initiation observed in heathen mysteries ; with him acts 
of worship are never mysteries. 


See G. Wobbermin, Religionsgesch, Studien . . . zur Frage 
der Becinfiussung des Urchristenthums durch das antike 
Mysterienmwesen, 1896: and for the mysteries in general, see 
Réville, La Rel ἃ Rome sous les Sévères, 1886, 57; Cheetham, 
The Mysteries, Pagan and Christian, 1897. ALL 


MYTILENE. In NT spelled MiTYLENE (g.v.). 


of Syria, miraculously healed by Elisha of his leprosy, 
2K.5 (see LEPROSY). We hear of his successes as 
leader of the Aramzean troops (v. 1) ; of his easily ruffled 
temper (v.11/); of his deference 10 wise counsel even 
when offered by subordinates (7.13); of his gratitude 
to Elisha (02.35 23); and of his new-born convicton 
that there was no god worthy of the name in all the 
world but Yahwè (v. 15). Being compelled officially to 
visit the temple of RimMOn (g.v.). and there to prostrate 
himself, he asks indulgence of Vahwé's prophet. His 
private worship shalì be reserved for Yahwè, and since 
Yahwè is specialiy the god of Canaan, he begs that he 
may take home two mules’ burden of cartà, that he 
may offer sacrifices to Yahwè on Canaanitish soil, 
Elisha, with his ‘Go in peace,’ implicitly grants his 
request, and, according to EV, ‘he departed m him 
(Elisha) a little way' {v. 19). This, however, is a poor 
close of the section. ‘The text is corrupt (cp Klo,), 
and the right reading seems to be ‘with a possession 
of Israelitish earth.’ ‘That Naaman journeyed home 
with his mules' burdens, the narrator certainly meant 
to say. 

The supposed word n233 is really non-existent (on Gen. 3516 
487, see RacWet) EB reproduces it as deRpafa: GL as 
χαβραθα; GA has, in 2, 19, καὶ ἀπῆλθεν ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ ἀπὸ τῆς γῆς 
‘Iopanà. The latter reading cannot be entirely right ; but “land 
of fsrael' is a contribution ἴο the probably true reading, which 


we tale to be ΒΦ ΤῚΝ MINKI ἸΠΝ 79%. Klo., less probably, 
‘e pax 293 ἸΠΝῸ 35%, ‘and he carried away from him about 
a “cor” of (lit. out of) rhe earth of Israel.’ It is not surprising 


that GL seeks to soffen the shock to the reader of v. 18 by 
προσκυνήσω ἅμα αὐτῷ ἐγὼ καὶ κυρίῳ τῷ θεῷ μου. Ὁ. K. Ὁ, 


NAAMATHITE (*M9PI), Job 211 εἰς. See Zopnar. 
NAAMITE (0.2), Nu. 2640. 


NAARAH (92, cp MAARATH in S. Judah or 
NAARATH? noopa [A]. noep. [L], ἀωλᾷ [B, with 4 for 
7]).} and Helah, wives of Tekoa (cp also Coz), appar- 
ently the names of two Judean clan-divisions (1 Ch. 45 
Ft). On the names of their ‘ children' (which in some 

1 On the whole it îs less likely that awsa represents HELAH 
(g.a.). @8 seems to have placed Naarah de/ore Helah in τὴ 5 


(auSa x. θοαδα) τὸ agree with their order in 2. 6/2; at the end of 
7.6 B* seems to have read wwdas. 
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cases have affinities with S. Judoean names), see ETHNAN, 
ZeRErH, HAANHASHTARI, and cp ΤΈΚΟΑ. 


NAARAH (712), Josh.167 ΕΝ, AV NAARATH 


{γ.τ.}. 
NAARAI (Ἴ), 879: rather ‘WI, “ταν lad'{N6ld.]; 
vaapa: [BK], νοορα [A], ναραι [L]), one of David's ‘thirty ‘Cr Ch. 
11 37), see PaARAI. 


NAARAN (}2Y9), 1 Ch. 728. 


NAARATH, RV NAARAWH (AVI, i.e., "το Naarah,” 
ΠΡ, a point on the boundary between EPHRAIM 
[g.v., $ 11] and Manasseh; Josh. 167 (Δι Kuwmai 
&vton [B], se, NYA, interpreted like {MIA [cp, 
e.g.,t Ch. 728]; NAAPABA KAI dl KwMAI AyTWwN IA], 
Al K. AY. Kai εἰὸ ἀνὰραθὰ TL], yagral& and pagar 
{Pesh.]}. Identified by Jer. and Eus. with the A/goratk 
or Noopa? of their day (=the Neara of Jos. Ax xvii. 
131; cp Jericho, $ 7), a village within 5 m. of Jericho 
(OS 28311 14221), perhaps the A. el'Azjek, 6 m. N. 
of Jericho in the plain. So Conder, PEZ, Jan. 1877, 
p. 27. Guérin, however (Sam, 1201 75}, places it by the 
‘Ain Samieh în the W. el-Aujeh, about 7 m. NW. of 
Jericho, where there are ancient remains and con- 
siderable traces of water-works. In 1Ch.728 the name 
appears as Naaran (vaapvar [B], νααραν [A], voapar [L], 
Pesh. om.). Cp Neub. Geogr. 163. 


NAASHON ([2)12), Ex. 623 AV, ΕΝ NAHSHON. 


NAASSON (νδᾶσοων [Ti WH]), Mt 14 Lk. 832 
AV, ΕΝ NAHSHON (9.9). 


NAATHUS, one of the sons of ADDI (g.0.) in 1 Esd. 


93:(Aagoc[B], naa@. [A], εὰ νὰ or cid ia [ L]). The 
name is perhaps a transposed form of Adna (Ezra 1031). 


NABAL (52); NaBAA), ‘a man in Maon, whose 
business was in Carmel,' rich in sheep and goats, the 
in first husband of Abigail 7 ho 
1. Story in fisthusbandof Abigail (15.2537) ‘As 
185 his name is, so is he,' says Abigail, play- 
*‘% ing upon his name, which might mean 
'fool’ (NAMES, $ 67) or perhaps rather ‘shamelessly 
immoral' (| Syb5a Φ Ν, 0. 25; cp BELIAL, FooL). The 
nebàlà (5035), or ‘shameless impropriety,' ascribed to 
Nabal (Ὁ. 25), consisted in his exclusion of David and 
David's men, who had conferred benefits on Nabal, 
from the traditionaliy binding hospitalities of the sheep- 
shearing, as if they were cutlaws, men deprived of the 
protection of their class, worse off even than ‘ sojourners.” 
David on his side had claimed (not improbably) to be 
Nabal's ‘brother’ (7.6, reading ng5, with We., Dr., 
Bu. ; cp Vg., Klo.); both, în fact, it is possible, were 
Calebites.! 

‘The story of Nabal is graphically told ; but it is not 
on that account to be accepted as literally true. 

We receive gratefully the picture of the better side of a free- 
booter's life, and of the delicate, tactful character of a Hebrew 
woman of the higher class. The ‘son of Belial,' however, who 
is so violent that his own people scarcely dare to speak to him, 
and who holds a feast ‘like the feast of a king, at which he 
drinks τὸ excess, while mischief (as he must know) is brewing 
against him, and who becomes ‘like a stone' when he hears of 
the danger which his wife has surmounted for him, till, ten days 
after, a divine stroke falls upon him, and he dies, is a masterpiece 
of Oriental romance, în which it is not impossible that there are 
pre features ultimately derived from primitive mythology (see 

2) 


See NAARATH, end, 


This, however, may be historical —that David obtained 
the territory of a rich man of Maon (doubtless the chief 
of the tribe [gens] dwelling there) by marrying his wife, 
and so himself became a powerful chief. See ARIGAIL, 
ISRAEL, $ 14. 

Thus the political meaning of the legend of Nabal is 


1 Cp Davin,$1,n.2; Kigjatm-serHER. Inthe later article 
David's home is placed conjecturally at Kirjath-sepher, otherwise 
called Beth-zur or Beth-el Ὁ), In 1Ch.245 Maon (Nabal was 
of Maon) is called the ‘father of Heth-zur.” 
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sufficiently clear. "To explain how David effected this 

soin Master-stroke of policy, tradition (accord- 
2 prigin ing to Wi. G/2187 7), in producing a 
of legend. 1esend, borrowed from the famous myth of 
the drunken giant of the sky, whom the Greeks called 
ORION and the Hebrews Kèsil. ‘The chief or sheikh is 
calle Nabal (" fool’), which is a paraphrase of Késil. 
Tbe tribe over which he ruled was probably, thin 
Winckier, called Habal= Abel, the brother of Kain (z.e., 
the Kenites). The theory is brilliant. We may 
do well to admit that some current folk-story was prob- 
ably attached to the person of the sheikh; but since 
nabal (523) and ἀπ: (:p9) are hardly quite synonymous, 
it is better to look for another explanation of ‘ Nabal.' 
It is in accordance with analogy to suppose that ‘ Nabal” 
has been (humorously) substituted for ‘ Nadab' which 
occurs as a Calebite name in 1Ch:228 50, close to 
‘Abihail’ It is probable that Abigail in the story of 
Nabal should rather be Abihail, and that the tribes 
(gentes) of Nadab and Abibail were united (hence 
‘Nabal'—i.e., Nadab--is called the husband of Abigail 
—i.e., Abibail). And plausible as it is to explain "305 
in 18.253 (Kr.) as ‘Calebite,’ it is a little more prob.- 
able that 5303 is miswritten for man, and that in the 
original story the passage ran thus, ‘ Now the name of 
the man was Nadab, and he was chief (τῷ 


transferred, we must suppose, to the sheikh's wife, The 
humour of Nabal's name now becomes still more mani- 
fest. Not <liberal’ (Nadab) nor Abihail {popularly 
explained, ‘strong father?'), but Nabal {'reckless, 
violent '). 

With regard to the so-called gloss in 15.25 3, it may be well 
to correct a misapprehension. The interpretation, ‘and he was 
a Calebite’ 0302 g1m), is sometimes supported by a reference to 
25.88, ‘Am Ia dog head, which is thought to allude to 
David’s Calebite origin and to the violent, intractable character 
of the Calebites (such as Nabal). This is altogether a mistake, 
and so also is the view that "205 &im is a gloss to account for 
the violence of Nabal by his heing of the dog tribe (cp δ, καὶ [Ὁ] 
ἄνθρ. κυνικός); see CaLe4, Doc. Both passages are corrupt ; 
15.253 is explained above, and in 25.38 we should almost 
certainly read thus, Meyn D'I9R “on ἼἽΦΝ ‘a bn nin, ‘Am 


I the captain of thine army (2 8. 24 2), who show sacred loving- 
kindness (25.93). T. κα, 


NABARIAS (naBapleliac [BA]), 1 Esd.94st. A 
corrupt name ; see HASHBADANA (end). 


NABATZEANS (naBaraloi or -τεοι [ANVI, ana- 
Bata: [N in 525). -Barraioi [V in 525), 1 Mace.; 
NaBataloi, NABatHNOI [Jos.]; Nabathites AV, 
Nabatheans ΕΝ), a well-known Arabian people, 
friendly to Judas and Jonathan the Maccabees (1 Mace. 
525 935). Im 1 Mace. 525 the Nabateans are met with 
in the desert, three days' journey beyond Jordan; in 
1 Mace. 935, not far from Medeba, in the N. of Moab. 
In the time of Josephus (Ax4.i. 124; cp Jer. Qu. ἐπὶ Ger. 
25) their settlements gave the name of Nabatene to the 
borderland between Syria and Arabia from the Fuphrates 
to the Red Sea. The language of Josephus suggests, 
and Jerome, apparently following him, directly affirms, 
that the name is identical with that of the Ishmaelite 
tribe of Nebaioth (sce ISHMAEL, $ 4). This view has 
been widely adopted, but is phonetically difficult,! the 
name Nabatoean being properly spelt with t not t (18) 
in the inscriptions (Arabic AN4daf, Nadir, etc.). 

The history of this remarkable people cannot with 
certainty be carried back beyond 312 B.c., at which date 
Athenzeus the general of Antigonus, and after him 
Antigonus's son Demetrius, in vain attempted their 
subjugation (cp SELA). At that time they already oecu- 
pied the old country of the Edomites. How long they 
had been there, we know not. We may be certain, 
however, that the beginning of their migratìon from their 


1 [We can hardly say ‘phonetically inadmissible,? the inter- 
change of n and n being not unexampled (sce Lag. Uders. δι πον 
Bubl, £dowrz7e, 52, n. 6). The Nabaiti or Nabaiati of the Ass: 
inscriptions=n>3) (Schr. AGE 104).] 
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earlier home in the wilderness synchronised with the first 
Edomitish incursions into southern Judah, occasioned 
by the humiliation of the Jews by Nebuchadrezzar. [15 
closing stage is referred to by the Jewish prophet Malachi 
{1-5}, who regards it as the just punishment of Edomitish 
wickedness (the wickedness of occupying the soil of 
Judah).! As a consequence of this change of abodes 
the Nabatseans became masters of the shores of the 
Gulf of ‘Akaba and the important harbour of Elath {cp 
Agatharchides, Geog. Gr. Min. 1178). 

The Nabateeans have already some tincture of foreign 
civilisation when they first appear in history. Though 
true Arabs (as the proper names on their inscriptions 
show), they came under the influence of Aramaran 
culture, Naturaliy, therefore, Syriac was the language 
of their coins and inscriptions,? when the tribe grew into 
a kingdom and profited by the decay of the Seleucids 
to extend itsell'over the country E. of the Jordan. They 
occupied Haurin, and about 85 8.c. their king ARETAS 
{g.v.) became tord of Damascus and COELESYRIA (g.0.). 
Allies of the first Hasmoneeans in their struggles against 
the Greeks, they became the rivals of the Judeean dynasty 
in the period of its splendour, and a chief element in the 
disorders which invited the Roman intervention in Pales- 
tine in 65-64 BC. ‘The Nabatseans had to give up 
Damascus ; but as ‘allies' of the Romans they continued 
to flourish throughout the first Christian century. Petra 
their capital became a great commercial centre, which 
was, however, reduced in the time of Trajan when he, 
most unwisely, broke up the Nabatean nationality (about 
105 A.D.). See ARABIA, $ 3, DAMASCUS, $ 13, IsH- 
MAEL, $ 4. 

For the inscriptions and coins of the Nabatzans see De 
Luynes, Rev. Nuzmism., 1858; Levy, ZDMGI4363 κι De 
Vogué, Mél, d'Arch. Or., 18685 Syrie Centrale, 1866-77: and 
Inscr. Sémitiques, 1868-77; Euting, Nab. Inschr. aus Avabien, 
with excursus by Gutschmid on the Nabatzan kings ; also Nòld. 
ZDMG Vi pos f. 25122, Sem. Sprachen, 31: Glaser, Skizze, 
2418, See also Néld. ‘Nabatàer’ in Schenkel's ΒΖ, and F. H. 
Vincent, ‘Les Nabatéens,’ Rev. dibligue, 7 [1898] 567-588. 

. W.R. ST. K. C. 

NABOTH (ΠῚ3), ‘height,’ 8 74, but cp NEBAT; 
naBoy@a:[BAL], -Ga [A* 1 K. 213]; Nadz/Zezs), the 
owner of a ‘field’ near Jezreel, or of a ‘vineyard' near 
Ahab's palace (?in Samaria), whose story and its sequel 
are told in 1 K.21r: 7 2K.92r25 ft Cp ELJAR, 
$ 3, and, on the criticism of the passages, KINGS, $ 8, 
also AHAB, $ 2, n. 3. 


NABUCHODONOSOR (naBoyxoAonocop[BAL]}, 
τ Esd, 140=2 Ch. 366, NEBUCHADNEZZAR; see NEBU- 
CHADREZZAR, 


NACHON, RV Nacon (132). According to 2 8. 66 
it was at the threshing-floor of Nachon that Uzzah was 
smitten for putting forth his hand to the ark. 

The Gk. has νωδαβ [B], w8af [Bb], ναχων [A], opva τοῦ Τεβου- 
guiov [L], χειδων (Jos. “τ. si 4]. The translatione οὗ Aq. 
(ἕως ἄλωνος ἑτοίμηξ) and Pesh, yield no sense, and involve ἃ 
questionable use of 713) (cp Dr. ad /oc.). 

It is evident that some proper name or closer desig- 
nation of the ‘ threshing floor’ (cp, e.g., Gen. 500) lies 
at the bottom of the MT reading. The parallel passage 
1 Ch. 139 has CHIDON (rd: χειλῶ [A], om. BR, xedwr 
[L}}. which may be a corruption of pay (po=pa= pol), 
cp We. 785 168). €&'s identification is ‘an evident 
correction intended to make the ark select its permanent 
abode thus early * (H. P. Smith) ; but it may conceivably 
rest upon an old tradition. 

Nakon, ji33, recurs as the corruption of some place- 
name in 1 5, 2649 (cp RV®E: ‘to a set place’). ‘The 
readings of BA (ἕτοιμος ἐκ κεειλα, a doublet; cp We.) 

1 [See Gràtz, MGW7, 1875, pp. 60 25 : Che. Propk. Is.1194; 
Tntr. Is ari: ZATW, 3894, pi 142} JBL, 1898, p. 207; We 
Die KI. Proph.®, 2135 IIGÙ), 147; Buhì, Edomiter, 79; and 
especially Torrey, 782, xd08, pp. 16,71} 

See ARAMAIC LANGUAGE, $ 4. 

$ 7132 inx S.2323 (RVmg. ‘to a set place; GAL εἰς ἔτοιμον) 
gecurs în a clause which @8 omits, and is an obvious gloss; cp 
Wellhausen, Bu., SB807. It may come from 26 4. 
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and of (δ: (ὀπίσω αὐτοῦ εἰς σεκελαγ; cp ©. 39) show 
how apparent the difficuliy was to the translators, It is 
possible that παῤδη, pa is a corruption from γε ὅτι, 
pro based on 23255, and that the clause is an addition 


(cp 48 with 38), H. P. Smith suggests ino: S&, ‘to the 
point just before him.' 8. Α. Ὁ. 


NACHOR (ἽἿΠ), Josh. 242, naywp Lk. 334), AV, 
RV NAHOR. 


NADAB (27), according to most scholars, shortened 


from JEHONADAB or NEDABIAH; but the common 
origin of all these forms seems to be the ethnic Nadabu 
[see NopaB]; Jehonadab and Nedabiah represent "ΔῚΣ 
‘a Nadabite,' and similarly Abinadab and Amminadab 
represent DI7), Nadbam fChe.]; naA&B (BNFAL]). 

1. Son of Aaron (Ex. 623, αδαβ [ΒΓ], 241, δαδαβ [F], 281, etc. 
see NapaB AND Αβιηῦ, and note that Abihu, like Nadab, pro! 
ably represents an ethnic (afiové= Jerahmeel [Che,}). 

2 Son of Jeroboam, king of Israel, slain by BAASHA (g.v.) 
whilst besieging Gibbethon (1 K.1420,0m. BL, ναβατ ΑἹ; 1525 
«25, ναβαθ [8], vaBar [Ba.b vo, 25 27 and B in 2, 31], ναβαὸ [ἃ 
Ὁ, 27)). See CumonoLOGY, $ 323 IsrarL, $ 29. 

3. A Jerahmeelite (x Ch. 2.28 30). 

4. Son of Jeiel in a genealogy of BENJAMIN (9.2., $ . 8), 
1 Ch. 830 (αδαδ [Β], 936). See /QX Iliro-112, $$ 10, also 
Κιβη, NER. 

NADAB AND ABIHU (NIM*IX1 312; on the names 
see above, and ABIRU), the two eldest sons of Aaron. 
The names occur in Εχ, 241, and, although the origin 
of the passage to which this verse belongs has been 
much disputed, we may with a fair measure of confi- 
dence attribute it to the Yahwist, whose narrative, 
if we assume the results of criticism, is to this effect.! 

Whereas the Elohist makes the Israelites tremble at 
the thought of approach to God, the Yahwist represents 
Yahwè as bidding Moses take precautions against their 
overweening confidence and rash curiosity. "The people 
are to be kept back under penalty of death from touch- 
ing the mountain; but on the other hand the priests 
are to sanctify themselves and ascend Sinai with Moses. 
Accordingly Aaron, with Nadab and Abihu and seventy 
elders of Israel, accompanies Moses, and, though left 
behind by Moses when he receives the revelation of the 
“ten words” as given in Ex. 84, they see the God of 
Israel and partake of a covenant meal. 

Here we have, as marks of the Yahwist's style, the use of the 
divine name, the mention of Sinai instead of Horeb, the mention 
of priests as în Ex. 1922, and the strong anthropomorphism of 
the theophany. With this the use of Elohim in 24g-11 is quite 
consistent, π᾿ is the approach of mortal man to the deity that 
the narrator desires to accentuate. The mention of the “elders' 
in 24x may suggest an admixture of documents, for they have 
not heen mentioned în 1920-25, and they are generally regarded 
as indicating che hand of the Elohist (Di. on Exod, 23: Kue, 
$ 8,14; but see Ex. 3 16-18 in Bacon, 17, 283; Comp. Holzinger, 
211). 

After all, even if 1920-25 24r29-11 be from the 
Yahwist, it is still possible to believe that the names 
Nadab and Abihu have been interpolated by an editor 
who was familiar with P {so Now. MHeb. Arck. 299, 
following Julicher and Kue.). In that case the names 
must have been substituted for a bare mention of the 
priests which is requisite after 1922 24. It is not incon- 
ceivable, however, that P_himself borrowed the names 
*Nadab and Abihu' from the Yahwist, 

For the rest, the names Nadab and Abihu occur only 
in P—viz. Ex. 623 281 Lev. 10 Nu, 324 2660f£—and in 
1 Ch.63 [529] 24: 32 They represent an extinct clan 
of the Aaronide, for we are told that they died before 
their father and left no issue. P {Lev.10) character. 
istically explains their death as a penalty for trans- 
gressing the ritualistic regulations. On the day of 
their entrance on the priestly office they laid incense 
on their fire-pans and offered ‘strange fire,' and were 

1 Clearly vw. τ and 9-11 are connected (Bu. 2474 11 233), 
and had ‘at first nothing to do with zv. 3-8, which have 
been interposed from another source. It seems scarcely less 
certain that 241/ 9-11 are the sequel to 1920-25 (Bacon, 7γήῤέε 
Trad. Exod. οὔ), and the general consent of critics, with, how- 
ever, the notable exception of Kuenen, sees in this latter passage 
the characteristic style of the Yahwist, 
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themselves consumed by fire from Yahwè. The ex- 
pression ‘strange fire' is enigmatical.  Dillmann takes 
gx as equivalent to ngix, and understands an offering 


by fire which Yahwé ‘had not commanded,' and which 
was not made according to rule. Their brethren were 
warned against similar audacity in the rhythmical oracle : 

In them that come near me will I show my holiness, 

And before all the people will I manifest my glory. 
‘Their bodies were removed by Mishacl and Flzaphan, 
Aaron's cousins, and lamentation, in which, however, 
the priests were forbidden to share, was made by the 
people. W. E. A. 


NADABATEH, AV Nadabatha (nadaBa@ [A]; ra- 
Badan [N]. naBada@ [V], 192) [Syr.], A/adada [Vg.]; 
Jos. Ant. ΧΗ, 14, NaBaga {so Niese, etc., raBaga, 
Ba@ana]), a place E. of Jordan mentioned in connection 
with Medeba {1 Mace. 937), from which the b'ne Jamri 
were returning when they were surprised by Jonathan 
(see JAMBRI, THE CHILDREN OF). Clermont-Ganneau 
UA, May-June, 1891, pp. 541-543) proposes to read 
the name as ῥαβαθά (cp ἀχαρ, (55, Josh, 71, for Achan), 
and to identify the town with Rabbath Ammon, which is 
sometimes written faBa@ in & (cp RABRAH). This is 
ingenious. A direct road connected Rabbath Ammon 
and Medeba, and we are told that the bride was ‘the 
daughter of one of the great princes of Canaan” A 
*great prince’ is more likely to have lived at Rabbath 
Ammon than at NEBO {g.2.), with which some have 
identified Nadabath. AV gives ‘or, Medeba' {after 
Jer.); but the bridal party was going, it seems, fo 
Medeba. w. HB 


NAGGE, RV Naggai (narra, according to Dalm. 
Gramm, 143, n. 5, for MII=NM0), cp 22, NOGAH), 
a name în the genealogy of Jesus {Lk. 325). See 
GENKALOGIES ii., $ 3. 

NAHALLAL, rather, as ΕΝ, Nahalal, as if ‘a 
drinking piace for flocks' (DU), Josh. 19:5, νδβδὰλ 
[Β], naaAwA [A] anaAw@ [L]; 2135 ceAAa [B], 
λδλλνὰ {AL}, or Nahalol ὑδῃι, Judg. 1 30, Amana 
{B]. enamman [A; ἦξεεν Amman] amman [L]), 
a town in Zebulun, mentioned between Kattath and 
Shimron. In Talm. J., 4/eg. 11, it is identified with 
Mahlul—£.e., probably 4/06, a village W. of Nazareth, 
in which view Schwartz, van de Velde, and Guérin 
concur; see, however, MARALAH. A hint may be 
gained from 688 at Judg. 130 (see above), which suggests 
the reading ' Dimnah' instead of ‘ Nahalal' These two 
place-names are in fact given together in Josh. 2135, and 
the probability is that each name represents a fragment 
of Jerahmeelti.e., bannv became bom=55m, and also 
nbpI= mimi (see DIMNAH]). And the question is whether 
Maralah and Nahalal (both from Jerahmeel) do not 
mean the same place. Double representation is not 
infrequent in the lists of P and Ch. T.K.C, 

NAHALIEL (ΟΝ Π, as if ‘torrent-valley of God'; 
ManaHÒA[B], manalna]HA{B®® vid; the m in thesetwo 
forms representing the previous preposition’9]. NagAiHA 
[AI nayaiHA [L}}, a station of the Israelites N. of 
Ramotn, Nu. 2119. Conder (4/e4 and Moab, 141 75) 
and G. A. Smith {f/G 561 /.) identify it with the Wady 
Zerkd Ma'in (famous for its hot springs); but cp Oort, 
ThT, 1885, p. 247. Probably, however, Nahaliel îs a 
corruption of Jerahmeel (cp NAHALAL); the text shonid 
run ‘And from there to Beer-jerahmeel, and from Beer- 
jerahmeel to Bamoth.'  Bamoth was near ‘the Pisgah,' 
and both, according to the original story, seem to have 
been in the Jerabmeelite highlands. Sec Beer; NEMO, 
Mount, $ 2; Moses, $ 16; WANDERINGS. 

According to Conder (//e/% and Moab, Le.) ‘the valley în the 
land of Moab, over against Bethpeor,' in which Yahwè (?) buried 
Moses (Dt. 346) was probably Nahaliel, ‘God's valley” ! 

το κι C. 


NAHAM (DM; nayeo [Β], -xem [A], νδουλ [L], 
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a Judahite (1 Ch. 419). See NAAM, NAHATH. A 
connection with MANAHATH may be suspected, See 
also NAHUM, NEHEMIAH. 


NAHAMANI (ΟΠ), 8 62), a leader in the great post- 
exilic list (Ezra ii,, 88 86, 9), Neh. 77 (vaguav[e] [BA], νααμμ. 
[x], vas. [L]; cp RaamiaH, end), I Ezra 22 omits (but GL 
pepavi)= τ Ἀδὰ. 58 ENENIUS, RV EnExEUS (ενήνιος [BA], 
μαιαιναμινιος [Bab wg.], vegani {1}; enonazios [Vg.}). Cp 
NAAMAN, 

NAHARAI ("ἼΠ) in 2 5., 19M) in 1 Ch.), a Beerothite 
(see Βεεκοτι i.), Joab's armourbearer, 2 $.2337 RV, AV 
Nabaril (γελωρε [ΒΔ], ἀραιὰ [L}), 1Ch.1139 (vaxwp [ΒΜ], 
vaapac [A], νοαραι [L]). 

NAHASE, CITY OF (WN) Ὕ}), τ Ch. ἀτὸ EVmE., 
EV IR-NAHASH. 


NAHASH (272, ‘serpent,’ $ 68; naac [BNAL]). 
τ. An Ammonite king in the time of Saul (1 S.111£; 
cp 1212). 

The present writer ses reason to think that, as in some other 
passages, ‘ Ammon' is misread for ‘ Amalek,' and that ‘Jabesh- 
gilead' should be ‘Beth-gilgal'‘Amalek' and ‘Jerahmeel" 
are ultimately the same name. ‘Nahash' (see 2) was perhaps 
the king of Rehoboth. The principal family of Rehobothites 
bore the name Nahash or rather, as one should probably read, 
Achish; cp 18. 21 τὰ etc. 1K.239/, where ni, as often, is mis: 
written for p[xIn[5]—Ae., Rehoboth. See SauL, $ 1. 

2. An Ammonite king, the father of HANUN, 2 S. 
102 1 Ch.192 (avas [B]). ‘The statement that he had 
‘shown Kindness' to David has been much discussed. 
The ‘kindness’ cannot have been passed over in the 
records, and yet where does the traditional text mention 
it? The conjectures offered by 'Thenius and others are 
of no weight. 

The text may contain some corruptions. ‘Ammon’ should 
probably be ‘ Amalek* and ‘ Jericho” (#. 5) should be “Jerab- 
meel’'_i.e., Carmel in Judab. ‘Achish king of Gath ie, 
Nahash king of Rehoboth--is probably the king who ‘showed 
kindness” to David. See further, SAUL, $ 15 MAACAH i.; 
SHOBACH. 

3. The father of Shobi of Rabbath Ammon, 2 S. 
1727. The passage, however, is very corrupt {see 
SHOBI). 

4. The name of the first husband of Davids mother 
{Kéhler), or of a second wife of David's father (Thenius), 
or of an unknown person (a Bethlehemite?) who was 
Joab's father (We. ἡγοῦ, 57, n. 1), 25.1725. But 
see ZERUIAH ; there is deep corruplion of the text. 

Others think that “Nahash' is a corruption produced by 
‘Nabash” in 2. 27, and read ‘Jesse’ (see AbicAt), or, with 
Wellhausen (785 201; cp Gray, ΠΡ gi), omit pmi ny as a 
corruption of wm ja (Ὁ: 27). This hardly goes far enough. 

τ. Κι, 

NAHATE (NM. νᾶχεθ [L]). 1. b. κύει, (g.2.), 
b. Esan; Gen. 3613 (ναχομ [A], ναχοθ [DS'-E], 17 ναχοθ 
[ADI], vaxwp [E]), 1 Ch.137 (vaxes [B], vaxe@ [A*], 
ἐναχεθ [4.5 vid]), | Probably the same as NAMHAM [g.7.] 
in Ch. 419(We. de Gent. 38) and NAAM(g.v.). Naam, 
Nabath, and Naham arc all represented as Jerahmeelites 
{Che.). 

2, An ancestor of Samuel (1 Ch. 62611], καιναθ [ΒΑ], vaa@ 
11}; cp JAHATH, TAHATH, Tont, EPHRAIM, 8 12, 

3. A Levite overseer (2 Ch, 31 13, μαεθ [B; sec ΜΆΠΑΤΗ, 21, 
vae@ [A], vaa@ [11]. 

NAHBI (30); nagleli [BF], -Ba [A]. -Bia [L], 
NAHAZI [Vg.]), the Naphtalite spy (Nu. 13x4f). 


NAHOR(ÎM); naywp [BNADEL]), father of Terah, 
and grandfather of Abraham (Gen, 1122-25, P; cp 1Ch. 
126), also represented as ‘ferah's son and Abraham's 
brother (Gen. 11 26, P; Josh. 242, redactional insertion). 
By Milcah he had eight sons, and by Reumah four more 
{Gen. 22207). Among the former was BETHUEL (9.v.). 
We also hear of the ‘God of Nahor' (Gen.3153, È) 
and the ‘city of Nahor' (Gen. 2410, 1). ahor' 
must, therefore, have filed an extremely important 
place in the old Hebrew traditional legends, and the 
difficulty of accounting for the name is surprising. 
‘Once,’ says Dillmann, ‘it must have been the name 


1 But NAHARAI in AV of 1611 A.D. 
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of a people of some importance’; but he grants that 
the echoes of the name which some have found (e.g. 
Maspero, Struggle ofthe Nations, 64) in the name SE 
the village of Haura in the district of Sarùj (Strig), οἱ 
in that of Haditha en-Naura, to the S. of ‘Ana, are 
scarcely probable. It is much more natural to con- 
jecture that the name is that of an Aramacan deity 
{Jensen, ZA, 1896, pi 300); but the true explanation 
is probably to be sought in another direction. Compar- 
ing the following clauses from Gen. 24 10 and 27 3 (both 
7), ‘He arose and went to Aram-naharaim, to the city 
of Nahor,' and ‘Arise, ἥδε thou to Laban my brother, 
to Haran,' we may be inclined to suspect that (in 
spite of the ὁ in Naharaim), Naharaim, Nahor, and 
Haran are connected, and the considerations offered 
under GALEED may lead us to the conclusion that 
ov, nm, and pn are ali corruptions of fun. In Gen. 
2410, Griitz and Ball have already corrected ‘city of 
Nahor' into ‘ city of Haran'; they have thus taken the 
first step towards the emendation here proposed. Cp 
HaRaN, Whether all the phases of the tradition of 
Haran and Nahor have thus been recovered is doubtful. 
Cp Jacor, 8 3, and for a further inquiry Crif. 2 16. 

As a consistent mythologist, Winckler (G/ 297) makes ‘Nahor' 


originally a form of the sun-god, adopting uf course the plausible 
view that Milcah means ‘queen (of heaven).' το K. C. 


NAHSHON, or, in Ex. 623 AV, NaasHon (fim; 
Naslcicwn [BNAFL]), b. Amminadab, brother-in-law 
of Aaron, and (in Nu., Ch.) ‘prince’ of the tribe of 
Judah; also (in Ch., Ruth, Mt.) ancestor of David 
(Ex. 623 Nu. 17 [νασσων, B] 23 71217 1014 1 Ch. 210f 
Ruth 420 Mt. 14t). Cp ELISHEBA, JOSHUA. 

The name might mean *Iitele serpent’ (δῇ 68, 77). _If, how. 
ever, a ‘serpent-clan’ is improbable, and if the afinities of 
*Nahshon'and the names grouped with it are N, Arabian, it 
is ἃ reasonable conjecture that Nabshon has arisen, partiy by 
corruption, partly by expansion, out of Dgsn (jzAan), Husham 
(Hushan), an Edomite name in Gen. 3634 See Nun (end). 

τ. Κι αἱ 

NAHUM (DîN3, $ 62; naoym [BNAQ]}, ‘rich in 
comfort, comforter' [is God]; cp DNITI, PIM and see 
Stade, Gram., $ 227). The name occurs nowhere else 
in OT (can, Neh. 77 is a miswriting for mim, Ezra 22; cp 
Neh.1026), but is found in Pheenician inscriptions 
{C/S1, no. 123; cp‘bming3/.; cp A. Jeremias, Beitr. 
sur Ass. u. sem. Sprachwissensch. 3 [1894], gx). 

The heading of the book is twofold. The first part 
is evidently late (note wai, and see ISAIAH ii, $ 9); 

i Ît describes the reference of the prophecy, 

1. Heading. nd is suggested by 28[9]37. The 
second part will become identical in form with the 
headings of Isaiah and Obadiah, and almost so with 
that of Habakkuk in its original form (cp also Am. 11), 
if we regard the opening word sz24er {8}, ‘book,' as 
a late editorial addition The concluding word, ‘the 
Elkoshite,” gives the name of the prophet's home, which 
lay, probably but not certainly, in the southern kingdom 
(see ELKOSHITE), 

Nahum is mentioned in ‘Tob. 144[x] Sinaiticus; but 
only as the author of oracles on Nineveh, the fulfilment 

Date of of which is yet to be expected. Of Nahum's 
2. Date of 1;fe all that even the Vite Prophetarun 
prophecy can tell us 15 that his prophetic message 

against vas confirmed by the wonder of the fall of 

Nineveh. Nineveh, and that he was buried in his 
native place—therefore not in Assyria (see ELKOSHITE). 
These statements have no point of contact with history. 
It is, however, a safe inference from the hook itself that 
the decline of Assyria had begun in the prophet's lifetime. 
"The capture of No-amon (the Egyptian Thebes) was 
already past (38/7), and the capture of Nineveh by 
Cyaxares and Nabopolassar was still future when the 
prophecy was written. Thus we get both an upper 
and a lower limit of date for the composition of the 
work, We have next to ask which capture of 
Thebes is intended. The Egyptian Thebes was twice 
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captured by ASUR-BANI-PAL (g.2., $$ 1, 3). Itis, how- 
ever, only the second of these events (about 663 B.C.} 
that was a real conquest and corresponds in its details 
to the description in Nah.38 7 (cp the inscription on 
the Rassam cylinder translated with parallels by Jensen, 
KB 2160-1691 also Schr. ΑἹ 713), 4507). Wellhausen 
(ΑἹ, Proph.& 164) objects that the conquest of Thebes 
could not be meant, as in that case to the question ‘ Art 
thou better than No-amon?' Nineveh might with good 
reason reply, ‘Obviously, for No-amon itself fell before 
me,’ It is, however, as 38/. clearly shows, on ability 
to resist an enemy, above all on natural strength of 
position and resources, that the comparison rests, and 
such a comparison is valid even if Thebes did fall before 
the Assyrians. Still, should new monuments bring to 
light a conquest of Thebes by some other power at a 
more suitable date, a rather improbable supposition, this 
would naturally be preferred. It is only if the prophecy 
of Nabum had to be assigned a date as near as 
possible to the conquest of Thebes by the Assyrians, 
that Welihausen's objection would have to be allowed 
some weight, as in that case the abstract and impersonal 
nature of the comparison, and the absence of the taunt 
‘As thou hast done to her, so will others do to thee 
would certainly be remarkable. 


However, the fact that we know of only one imperia] city and 
one great fortress adapted for Nahum's comparison by no means 
shuts us up τὸ one of these two alternatives,—(2)t0 fix the date of 
his prophecy immediately after 663 (Schr., Kautzsch, Wi.), and 
(ὦ), if we insist on giving it a later date, to assume also 2 later 
capture of Thebes (We.). On the contrary, the catastrophe of 
the year 663 might very well be referred to even several decades 
later, more particularly if the city ‘never recovered from it" 


(E. Μεγ. GA 354 [1887]). 


On the other hand, it is intrinsically probable that 
the prophecy belongs to a time moderately near the 
actual fall of Nineveh, or at least when the fall of 
the Assyrian power might reasonably be hoped for. 
Such an occasion, indeed, Winckler? thinks he has 
found not long after 663 in the revolt of Samaò-3um- 
ukin of Babylon against his brother Aur-bani-pal of 
Asspria (see Afur-bani-pal's account of it, ΑΓ 2182 21 
cp also 31 1947), in which many of the vassals of 
Assyria, amongst them ‘the West land’ and thus fer#a#s 
also Manasseh of Judah, took part. 


The situation may very well have been for a short time quite 
threatening for Asur-bani-pal, and a Judaan prophet—whether 
his own king were involveti ir the struggle or not, matters not— 
might very well look forward to the success of the revolting 
powers, În that case, however, in the opinion of the present 
writer, the prophecy must have been directed rather agaînst the 
reigning king in his own person than against the capital of his 
kingdom. If Asur-bani-pal's twin brother really succeeded, what 
his success meant was the end of the Babylonian vice.regency 
and his own mounting the throne in Nineveh : no one could in 
such a case expect a real fall of Nineveh itself from its position as 
ruler of the world. Moreover, Nahbum's description does not 
read as if Nineveh's own subjects or a great confederacy were 
marching against it ; on the contrary, the reference appears to be 
to a single, unnamed, perhaps newly-risen nation, against which 
Nineveh, like Thebes (89), could at first oppose the masses of 
its own vassals (29 3.15 2.17). 


Glad as we should be, then, to follow Winkler in 
using the book of Nahum to impart life to the dreary 
days of Manasseh, the intrinsic probabilities of the case 
furnish no support for his ingenious hypothesis. It was 
probably only with the death of the powerful ASur-bani- 
pal (626) that Assyria showed any visible decline in 
strength. It may have been shortly after this that 
Nahum uttered his prophecy, which would thus fall 
in the days preceding the first siege of Nineveh by 
Cyaxares. Absolute certainty with regard to the date 
isunattainable. Nor yet can we be sure whether Nahum 
had any definite hostile force in view, whether Mede or 
Scythian. 

The date thus fixed can hardly be applied’ to the 


1 AT Unters. (1892), 124: G/1 (1895), 101, [So too, before 
Winkler, Prof. À. R. S. Kennedy, Good Words, Nov. 1891, 


Ρ. 743: 
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whole of the book. In chap. 1x-21 3 Bickell and Gunkel, 
following up a hint first given by G. Frobn- 
3. Date of neyer (ste Del. on Ps.9), have discovered 
1213. an alphabetical acrostic.® The order, it is 
true, has been dislocated ; it is scen most clearly down to 
the letter {cp ὅν [v. a], amon(v.3]), pia (2. 4]... pm 
and x&m [Ὁ 5], im and inn ἴν. 6], sîb and pi a 
[2. 7]); but no attempted restoration will lead to 
adequately certain results. This much at Jenst must 
be conceded, however, to Bickell and Gunkel, that 
there once was a complete alphabet, and for this at 
least the whole of chap. 1 is required. Now, through- 
out the whole of this chapter there is no reference to 
Nineveh, and the {better preserved) first part is rather 
colourless and academic in tone. What it speaks of is 
not a particular but a universal judgment, resting upon 
the fundamental laws of the divine government (v. 7.1}. 
We find here an approach, on the one hand, to the 
manner of the didactic alphabetical songs of a later age, 
and, on the other hand, to that of certain eschatological 
and apocalyptic appendices by the insertion of which 
the framers of the prophetic canon sought to adapt 
other older prophetic books (especially those nearest to 
Nahum—viz. Micah, Habakkuk, Zephaniah} to the tastes 
of the readers of their own day. This section of Nahum, 
therefore, we must, with Gunkel and Bickell, assign to 
a late date; Wellhausen had already observed, on 17, 
that ‘the language of the Psalms here begins to make 
its appearance. The editor of Nabum in this case has 
for once prefixed the more generalising supplement to 
the ancient oracle, instead of (as was usually done) 
making it an appendix ; the reason perhaps being that 
Nahum's genuine prophecy had already been mutilated 
at the beginning. He did not, however, make the 
supplement himself; he found it among materials 
already before him ; he himself attached no importance 
to its alphabetical form, and in its closing portion he 
obliterated this in the course of a revision which from 
v. τῷ onwards is clearly designed to form a transition 
leading up to the special subject of the divine judgment. 
We cannot hope, therefore, that any attempt at restora- 
tion can be rewarded with full success. 

The prophecy against Ninevch as we now have it 
begins with 22, immediately followed by 2. 4 (cp We.). 

4. Contents of 251 (on Ὡς text of vi 4 See STEEL) 
the genuine Prediets vividiy and picturesquely the 
assault upon Nineveh (which is named 
prophecy of fSSAUt Up 

Nahwm. in v. 9), the capture and sack of the 
* city. Verses 12-14 contain an oracle 
of Yahwè against the king of Assyria, who is likened 
to a lion seeking its prey (in v. 14 read with Buhl and 
Wellhausen masc. suffixes of the end pers.) 317 
again prophesies war, desolation, and the deepest 
humiliation for Nineveh {named in τ, 7) as punishments 
for its deeds of violence and treachery. Verses 8-11 
{not necessarily the beginning of a new section) justify 
the prophecy by reference to the similar fate of the 
Egyptian ‘Thebés {sce No); ve, ra-14, again, contain 
very vivid touches drawn from incidents of the war, 
especially the defence by the besieged; vv. 154-17 picture 
the melting away of the Ninevite forces by comparing 
them with swarms of locusts vanishing as quickly as 
they have come. Finally, vv, 18 Καὶ are addressed to the 

king of Assyria after his power has fallen to ruin. 

Thus the entire prophecy of Nahum admits of division 
into three sections, each of which may perhaps have 
originally been a separate prophecy :—22 4-11 21a-14 3. 
The last of these is possibly made up of several pieces. 
Billerbeck (45. Jeremias, as above) proposes to introduce 
Bre-50 (3) after 24 so as to bring together in one 


1 Cp ZATW, 1893, pp. 553,31; SWAW, Phil-hist. Classe, 
1815, 1894; Gunkel, δολδόξ «. Chaos (1895), τοῦ. Further 
attempts are made by Nowack, A/Zzine Profketen, 1897, and O. 
Happel, Der Psalm Nahus, 1900. See also Ὁ. B. Gray, 
Expos.. Sept. 1898; Cheyne, i, Oct. 1898 (who contribute fresh 
suggestions); W. Ἐν Arnold, ΖΑ ΤῊ, 1901, pp. 225-265. 
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place the descriptions of war and siege with the effect 
of enriching them ; but this is surely quite unnecessary. 
AIl the pieces in question, by their similarity of spirit, 
as well as by the richness of fancy and power of 
s poetical representation which they exhibit 
5. Possible in common, declare themselves as a whole 
apra to be the work of a single writer who in 
“1: is designated as Nahum of Elkésh or 
Elkeshe (see ELKOSHITE, 3). In details we are left un. 
certain as to what really ought to be assigned to the 
author, by many corruptions of the text. The un- 
usual difticulty of the book arises from the same cause, 
in part at least. The corruption is of ancient date, for 
& gives but little help.!  Valuable contributions towards 
a restoration have recently been made by Buhl (ZA7W 
5:79 ἢ, [:885]), and still more by Wellhausen (A° 
Proph.81); on chap. 1, compare also Bickell and Gunkel 
[see note, col. 3259; also, on chaps.112-2:4 and 
chaps.2 3, Ruben's articles cited at end of article]. 
Much, however, still remains to be done.® [Ruben has 
also restored the text of chap. 3; but his results are 
still unpublished. He has succeeded in emending the 
impossible Janis of 317, as pointed out in SBO 7'on Is. 
88:18; cp SCRIBE.] 
It was indicated by the writer of the present article, 
as far back as 1882, that in chaps. 2 and 3 there occur 
occasional examples of the #iz4 or elegiac 
6. Metre. vorsethe halting verse with two members, 
a shorter and a longer. ‘wo such verses are found in 
22, one in 7. 7, two in 7. g (as restored), two în w.11, 
with a supernumerary member, two in 7. 13, two in 
38 (as restored), four in v. 1rf., three in τ, 14 154, five 
in ©. 18/ (delete Sy in 2. 19). Are we to suppose that 
the ‘elegiac’ metre was still more prominent in the 
original text, and that therefore the attempt to recover 
this text must include the search for 'elegiac’ verses 
{cp New World, 1893, pp. 46 77), textual criticism being 
thus supplied at once with a standard and an instru- 
ment? In some cases this question must be answered 
affirmatively.  Thus, 212 cannot possibly have had a 
different metre from vv. 11 13; 391013 were of course 
constructed on the same model as 38111214152 and 
still show unmistakable traces that this was the case ; the 
same assumption is very natural for 28 and 210. To 
apply this method further is tempting, but not free 
from risk. lf the description in 3-7 and in the (closely 
related) threatening in 214 [13] were originally written 
in ‘elegiac verse,’ their present form shows that they 
must have been greatly modified by an editor. ‘This is 
also the only portion of the prophecy against Nineveh 
which contains the divine name (214 [33] 35), and which 
has a certain theological colouring, reminding one of 
Ezekiel ; elsewhere the prophet expresses simple human 
indignation at Nineveh's violent deeds, and describes 
war as if it were a natural phenomenon—a storm which 
no one thinks of seeking to explain. 
Besides the commentaries on the Minor Prophets and the 
articles, etc., quoted above, see O, Strauss, Nadwni de Nino 
Vaticinium, 1833; A. B. Davidson, A24wzz, 


7. Literature. Hasakkuk, and Zefhaniah, 1896; Billerbeck 
and A. Jeremias, ‘Der Untergang Ninevehs 


2 In28 the word 


Sie), ‘queen,’ seems to have dropped out 
before ninbi, although the text is not quite healed by its restora- 


tion. [For andy Paul Ruben, Acad. March 7, 1896 (cp June 
20), suggests n9npn, ‘the Lady"; cp Ass. ele/l, fem. etellitu 
(See ATIALIAN); we must then suppose 347 to Le a corruption 
of some verb parallel to rndi, and insert 919 a5 proposed 
already.] In 2g restore (after (5) M9m} a°D"9, and then delete 
ib as (correctly) explanatory of nom; it may be presumed 
further that after the second ipy a wow has fallen cut; in 
214 perhaps we ought to read 392 for 1227 instead of the 937 
of ® assumed by Buhl and Weilh.; ἴῃ 8 8, adopt Wellh.'s emenda: 


tions, but also delete nb 3130 pò as a gloss. [On21 cp Cheyne 
on Is.527 SB07.] 
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2, Ass.3 [1898], pp. 87-18; P. Ruben, ‘An Oracle of Nahum,” 
PSBA, 20 [1898], pp. 173-185; and /OX 11 [1899], pp. 448-455. 
A. R.S. Kennedy, art. ‘Nahum' in Hastings' 223473 See 
also Amos and HoseA, end, and on some outstanding critical 
problems, PRoPHECY and Crif. 875, ἘΚ. B 

NAIDUS (naidoc [B], naerdoc [A]), 1 Esd.931= 
Ezra 1030. BENAIAH, 8. 


NAIL. 1. ‘TINI, γαλλδα (πάσσαλος, paxillus), a peg, 
pin, or nail, driven into the wall (Ezek. 15 3, EV ‘pin,’ Is. 22.25) 
or more especialiy a ‘tent-pin’ driven into the earth to fasten 
the tent (Ex. 2719 8518 8831 Judg.421/ Is. 3320 542); see 
Tent. Hence to drive a pin or fasten a Nail can mean to give 
any one a firm and stable abode (Is, 22 23), an image still fre- 
quent among the Arabs (examples in Ges. 7%es., s.r.), The 

igure of a pin or nail is also applied to a prince (so @ para- 
phrases Is, 22 23 25) on whom the care and welfare of the state 
depend (Zech. 104, Il mp, see CORNER-STONE). 

2°3005, only în pl. NIDO, masmé3t4 (er. 104), Mi"MDD, 
meismératà (2 Ch. 39), ΠΣ ΎΣΌΙΩ, reasanérize (Is. 417), b'0b, Pais 
sncrim (τ Ch. 223) (Aoc; cp Jn. 2025) applied to nails of iron; 
niro, ar2ir2701%, used metaphorically in Eccles, 1211 (see 
Ἐν). 

NAIN (Nain [Ti. WH], some MSS NaeIN, ΝΔΕΙ Δ}, 
a city (note the ‘gate’ and the “great multitude' of 
ing] 7: 12) where Jesus restored to life a 
1 Geographical dead man who was being carried out 

PI "to burial (Lk.7:rt). According to 
Eusebius (0528541) it was 12 (but Jerome [14322] 
says 2) R. m. S. of Tabor, near Endor. This may be 
held to point to the hamlet now called Nzîz, which is 
at the base of the Neby Dahi {or Little Hermon}, and 
is a most miserable nook, though the associations of 
the gospel-story enable one easily to forget this; the 
situation, too, is charming —on one side the western 
base of Little Hermon, on the other the broad expanse 
of Esdraelon. But ἐς the site correct? Though there 
are rock-tombs near the modern Nain, this is not 
enough to prove that there was ever a walled city on 
this site The Midrash (Zé. γαδδα, 98, on Gen. 
4915) does indeed mention a locality called Naim; but 
this may be identical with the land of Tin'am (ny) 
mentioned just before. There is also a special reason 
for doubting the accuracy of the traditional text. The 
parallelism between the miracle of the raising of the 
widow's son of ‘ Nain’ and that of the widow's son of 
ZAREPIATH (g.2.) is so close (cp 1 K. 178-54) that one 
is justified in suspecting that there has been a combina- 
tion of the story of Elijah's merciful miracle with the 
similar one of Elisha (2 Κ. 418-37}, and that Nain, or 
Naim, should rather be Shunem (cuqui for a par 
allel see SALIM}. Nain or Naim may be a scribe's 
correction of the fragmentary vyu. He knew that 
Jesus had to pass by Esdraelon, and that there was a 
locality called Naim in the old territory of Issachar 
(see the Midrash above), and fixed its site not so very 
far from the true scene of the narrative, for it is but a 
short hour's ride from Shunem to the modern Nain,! 

Nestle (Pilot. Sacra, 20) ingeniously, but less 
plausibiy, suggests that Nain might perhaps be trans- 
literated pm, and rendered ‘the awakened.' It is 
satisfactory that Nestle, too, recognises the doubtfulness 
of the locality assigned in Lk. 

It should be noticed in conclusion that if Tischendorf's 
reading ᾽ν τῇ ἑξῆς (AV ‘the day after’) be accepted in v. 11, 
the evangelist did not know the distance between Capernaum 
and Shunem, This will not at all impair the effect of his 
narrative, for the combination of the Sermon in the Plain, the 
Capernaum cure, and the still greater marvel of * Nain” is the 
finest possible preparation for the message in Lk.722. We 
may indeed save Lk.'s credit as a geographer by adopting the 
alternative reading ἐν τῷ ἑξῆς (RV, ‘soon afterwards”) with 
Treg., ΜΉ, and B. Weiss. Perhaps neither reading is correct, 
and we should restore ἐν τῇ ἐξ. ἡμέρᾳ (9 37). 

It is true, Lk, states his object to be to produce an 

orderly recital of the things most confidently 

ἢ, prethod received among Christians (Lk.11); but the 
®* principle of this arrangement was not purel 

(0. principì gement purely 

historical: ideas had an overpowering influence on the 


1 It is probably true that the gospel narratives {and not in 
their earliest form) influenced some of the place-names in 
Palestine in the early Christian period. 
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mind of the arranger. Jesus could not, he felt, be 
inferior to Elijah and Elisha, and a miracle like those 
of Zarephath and Shunem must necessarily have followed 
the wonderful cure at Capernaum. According to a 
saying of Jesus current in some circles the Master had 
remarked on the limitations of the beneficent activity 
of Elijah and Elisha. It is Lk. who transmits this 
saying (Lk. 425-27), though he gives it a setting which 
makes it seem unnecessarily and unintelligibly pro- 
vocative. If we place this ‘saying in connection with 
such a narrative as that of ‘Nain,’ we shall no longer 
find it unintelligible. Lk. is the Pauline evangrclist, 
and expounds by narratives the universality of the 
grace of Jesus Christ. Not of the gracious Master 
could it be said that the only leper healed by him was a 
Syrian, or that the only widow's son restored by him to 
life was a Sidonian. ‘Whether Lk. himself devised the 
* Nain' story, is uncertain. We do know, however, 
that he devised an introduction to the message to John 
the Baptist (. 22) already recorded in Mt.114/, which, 
however harmless in its intention, cannot be based on 
facts because it radically misunderstands the symbolic 
language of that grand Messianic utterance. It és 
possible therefore that the beautiful ‘Nain'-story {or 
rather Shunem-story ?) is in no sense traditional, but 
the expression of the tender and deeply thoughtful 
nature of Lk. T.K.C. 
NAIOTH (1%) or MY) [Driv.} or NÎP [Kén.] Καὶ; 
N. Καὶ; [n]aya@ [BL] Nayiw0 [4], σον 
[Pesh., transposing * and 1], raABova@ [Jos. Anz 
vi.115]; wea/4[Jer. in 05 88 12}}, usually supposed to 
be the name of a place in Ramah, where David and 
Samuel took refuge when Saul was pursuing David, 
1 $.191922 f. (dis), 201. Except in 1918 it is always 
followed by 039, ‘in Ramab,' and in this passage too 
Wellhausen following &, would restore myx3. It is most 


unlikely, however, that a place within a place would be 
specified, especially in this /a/e narrative (cp SAMUEL, 
Books or, $ 4). Tg. Jon. explained the word ‘ school" 
(x39bie ma), thus making mu an equivalent of πυρὶ in 
2 K.2214 {AV, following Tg., COLLEGE [g.v.]). his 
view, however, though supported on grounds of his own 
by Ewald (2/54. 8,49 /.), is philologically too fantastic to 
be adopted (see Driver, 785 125), though it may safely 
be added that no explanation of the word can be made 
more probable. 

Plainly the word is corrupt, and the best emendation of 
SI NM is perhaps SRbMY) NY23, ‘Gibeah of Jerahmeel” 
(cp Jos. γελβουαθ). The place intended is that mentioned in 


15,105, where MT and & read o'mbxa “3 (EV ‘the hill of 
God"), but where we should (supported by several parallel 


cases) certainly read ΠΡ ΗΘ 2, ‘Gibeah of the Jerah- 
meelites” Whatthe Jerahmeelites have to do in this connection 
is explained elsewhere (see SauL, $ 2), Cp H. P. Smith, 
ad loc., who, however, cannot throw any light on the word, 
% T.K, 0 

NAME. ‘Name’ and ‘names’ are inseparabile 
departments of the same subject. The conception 
of ‘name’ ideally precedes the pro- 
duction of names; the very first name 
that can be supposed to have been 
given presupposes the conception of ‘name.’ When 
{the Hebrews said) the first man called the beasts and 
birds by their names (Gen. 220) it was because, as 
Milton {Paradise Lost, 8352) puts it, he ‘understood 
their nature'—because the {Hebrew) names he gave 
them were the natural and adequate expressions of their 
innermost beings. And the wise man commonly known 
as the Preacher assures us {Eccles. 6100) that ‘what- 
ever comes into being, long ago has its name been pro- 
nounced.” When, however, nothing had come into 
‘existence, there could be no names, as indeed there 
could be no name-giver. As the Babylonian creation- 
epic says :— 

There was a time when, above, the heaven was not named, 

Below, the earth bore no name. 
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We can now consider the terms for ‘name.’ In 
Hebrew, as in Assyrian, there are two synonyms. (1) 
“n, sÉer, is commonly rendered ‘remem- 
brance,' but is certainly connected with the 
Ass. sikdru, ‘to name,’ ‘mention’ (whence zi&rz, 
*name‘'); (2) cu, Jr, corresponds to the Ass. Suzzz. 
For séker we may quote Ex. 1714, ‘I will blot out 
the zazze (ΕΝ remembrance) of Amalek from under 
heaven’; Ps.34:6, ‘to cut off their rame (EV the 
remembrance of them) from the earth*; Ex.315s, ‘this 
is my name for ever, and this is my 4##e (EV my 
memorial) unto all generations’; Ps. 305 and 97r2, 

give thanks to his holy zame' (so RV; AV®E ‘to the 
meniorial of his holiness'}; Hos. 125[6], ‘ Yahwè is his 
name (EV ‘his memorial’), Thè same word z4%er 
may be used of the recital or solemn mention of God's 
titles to honour and gratitude in the cultus; hence a 
psalmist says (Ps. δ 5[6]}---- 

In (the world of) death there is no 2612507 (EV remembrance) 


2. Terms. 


of thee ; 

In Sheoi who will give thee thanks? 

The other word (2) ie much the commoner. The 
root-meaning is uncertain, nor is there any valid reason 
for thinking that the primary meaning in usage is 
‘monument’ (as if from “to be high'?). 

In 2 5. 813 the text is certainly, and in Gen. 114 most 

prebably,! corrupt. In 15, ὅδτ3 we read that the new 
8. ΟἹἨ Splendour of nature which will accompany 
references. the deliverance of Israel ‘will be to 
* Yahwè for a name, for an everlasting 
sign that shall not be cut off" ‘Monument’ would 
not be unsuitable here; but the familiar sense ‘renown' 
wilî do perfectly well (cp Dan, 915 EV, ‘thou hast gotten 
thee renown'). [π||5. ὅδ 5, ‘a memorial {see HanD) 
and a name better than sons and daughters,' the word 
‘name’ implies ideas more mystic and primitive than 
would be suggested by the simpler word ‘ monument.” 
The idea seems to be that God-fearing eunuchs will, 
even in the world of death, enjoy the consciousness of 
the honour still paid to them upon earth by the con- 
gregation of worshippers in the temple, ‘The popular 
religion clung to the primitive veneration of ancestors 
(cp 15. 2422 2 5.18.8, with H. P. Smith's notes), and 
the prophetic writer appears to mean that no cultus of 
dead ancestors will give such satisfaction to those 
ancestors as the honorific mention of the names of 
pious proselytes in the community of Zion will give to 
these proselytes even in death. This may seem to us 
a strange idea; but the passage quoted above from 
Ps.65 {cp 8811} may strike us as still stranger, if we 
consider what it implies. Why should the great God, 
Yahwè, be moved to pity by such a consideration as the 
psalmist offers? We must not weaken the passage too 
much. It certainly contains the idea that worshippers 
are needful to Yahwè, because the divine life would lack 
some touch of perfectness without the tribute of reverent 
and grateful praise. This idea may be unphilosophical ; 
but it is profoundly religious. In some form, the idea 
of sacrifice is essential to a fervent religion, and to the 
noblest psalmists true sacrifice is the recital of Yahwè's 
gracious acts, each of which calls for the aseription τὸ 
Yahwe of a new title. Now, to primitive men the 
name is the expression of the personality.  Vahwè's 
worshippers, therefore, from a primitive point of view, 
enable God's personality to find that fuller expression 
which it constantly needs, 

The truth of the statement that the name is (ideally 
at least) the manifestation of the personality, and con- 
sequently may even be prophetie of the fortunes of the 
person named, will be clear if we look at a few of the 
OT narratives; see, δι σι, Gen. 8510, 'Thy name shall 
no more be called Jacob, but Israel shall be thy name,' 
and ἐδ. 18, ‘she called his name Ben-oni, but his father 

1 Probably no one practised in textual criticism will fail to 
see that pe 15-aepyi comes out of pioydierm a variant to 

tw 128 which precedes. vy=n 
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called him Benjamin.’ It is true, this intimate con- 
nection between name and character or fortune is not 
always prominent, Names are often given, according 
to the narratives, for some apparently accidental reason ; 
it is when the person named has some special dignity or 
pre-eminence among the leaders of Israel that the name 
has evidently a mystic significance. The prophets 
make great use of the idea. Thus— 
Is, 1 25, ‘afterward thou shalt be called The city of righteous= 
ness, the faithful city," 
96[5], “ΜΡ name shall be called Wonderful, counsellor (2)," 


68 16, “ehou, Ὁ Yahw, art our father j our redeemer from 
of old is thy name.” 
Jer. 38 16, ‘this is [the name] by which she shall be called— 
Yahwè is our righteousness,'1 
Ezek. 4835, ‘the name of the city from that day shall be, 
Yahwè is there.” 
Mela, ° 


thou shalt cali his name Jesus, for he shall save his 
people from their sins, "2 


This connection of name and personality leads to a 
singular use of ὄνομα in the NT. In Acts 115 and Rev. 
34 1113, ὀνόματα has the sense of ‘persons’ (cp, 
however, Nu. 120); Deissmann produces unexpected 
parallels for this from the Egyptian papyri (Neze Bibe/- 
studien, 24 f.). 

Before passing on to the great relìigions phrases, ‘the 

name of Yahwè," ‘the name of Jesus," we must not 
. « omit to mention the idiom, ‘to call the 
4 Idiom "0 name (of some one) over.’ For examples 
» see, first, 25.1228, where Joab in his 
name upon. A A 
message to David respecting Rabbath- 
ammon says, ‘lest I take the city and my name be 
called upon it.' Here we see one of the most obvious 
secular applications of a phrase which OT writers most 
frequently employ in a religious context. Eastern 
warriors were accustomed to change the name of a 
conquered city. The citadel of the Jebusites, conquered 
by David, became ‘David's burg'; exactly similar 
cases occur in the Assyrian inscriptions. Joab—that 
daring Misrite adventurer (see ZERUIAH)—threatens 
David that he will not allow Rabbah to go out of his 
hands if he, not David, is the conqueror ἢ ‘Joab's burg* 
shall become its name.* 

The other passages are 2S.62 Is.41 Dt. 28101 K. 
843 (== CR. 633), Jer. 7107 1430 149 1516 2529 3234 
84:5 Am. 912 Is. 6319 2 Ch. 714 Dan. 9187; cp Ps. 
49:1[12)4 Of these, 15. 41, like 5 5, 1258, gives the 
phrase a secular application. In the depopulated 
condition of Jerusalem, seven women will say to one 
man, ‘Only let thy name be called over us'—i.e., ‘let 
us enjoy the benefits of having a husband for owner 
and consequently for protector.’ In Am. 912 another 
secular application is implied. Although it is Yahwè 
who speaks, and a relation of Yahwè which is described, 
the form of expression is distinctly secular. ‘The 
remnant of Edom” has, at least in one sense of the 
words, no religious relation to Yahwè ; it is as Yahwéè's 
property that his ‘name’ is said to have been called 
over it (and over the other hostile nations); for the 
sufferings involved for Edom in its anticipated subjuga- 
tion by the Jews Yahwè, as here represented, has no 
sympathy. 

AIl the other passages, however, imply that ownership in- 
volves an interest in the welfare of the persons or things owned. 
The complaint of the Jewish community in Is, 68 19 is, not that 
they are owned by Vallwè, but that, although his property, they 
are treated by him as if his ‘name’ had not been ‘called ‘over’ 


them; compare this with Yahwè's statement în Jer. 2529, and 
Daniel's prayer in Dan. 9 18. 


1 The name surely belongs to Jerusalem, not to the ideal king, 
as în the second form of the sàme prophecy (236). See /ew. 
Rel. Life, 9: 

2 We may direat these words, put into the mouth of an angel, 
as prophetic. 

3 Joab is wise enough to give David a chance of averting 
froni himself this dishonour. Not improbably, however, Joab' 
reported message to David (vo, 26,/) is due to an editorial desire 
to reconcile twa different traditions of the capture of Rabbath- 
ammon (if we assume that to be the right reading ; see, how- 
ever, REHOEOTH). 

4 Cp Kautzsch, ΖΑ ΤῊ 6 18. (1886). 
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In Dt. 2810 we read that all the other peoples will be 
afraid to touch righteous Israel, because they will see, 
by Israel's prosperity, that Yahwè's ‘ name' must have 
been ‘called over’ it; in 2. 9g the parallel phrase is “a 
holy (i.e, consecrated) people," and in Jer.149 for 
Israel to be the bearer of Yahwè's name is synonymous 
with having Yahwé in its midst, and gives a right (but 
not an indefeasible right) to protection ; the same idea 
is expressed in 1 K. 843, where (as in Jer. 7 10, etc.) it is 
the temple over which the divine ‘name’ has been 
called, 


It is plausible to give a similar interpretation to the phrase 
descriptive of the ark in 2 S.62, in spite of the difficulty caused 


by the position of 9) (see Wellh. T.85, ed /oc.). See also 


Bar. 215261 Macc. 7 37, and, in the NT, Ja.27 (on which sce 
ChiistiAN, $ 1, col. 752), Acts19 17 (= Am. 912). 


There still remain two passages, Ps.49r1(12] and 
Jer. 15:16. Of the passage in Ps.49 there are several 
renderings. That of Wellhausen in SBOT is, ‘even 
should they have called whole countries their own,’ which 
implies that Sy pia sep and by ον ΚῚΡ may have the 
same meaning (so, too, Hupfeld). © There is good 
reason, however, for thinking that this is not what the 
psalmist meant ; the text is more than probably corrupt.? 
The passage in Jer.15, if correctly transmitted, is 
singularly beautiful as a record of prophetic experience. 
Jeremiah says that not only externally but also internally 
he has become entirely the possession of his God—' thy 
word (=revelation) became to me a delight and the joy 
of my heart, for thy name has been called upon me, Ò 
Yahwè Sebaoth.' Probably, however, for + ‘and . . 
became," we should read ‘mi ‘and let . . 
making it a prayer of Jeremiah (cp Cornill and Duhm 
ad loc.). 

In this connection we may refer to the naming of a 
son by the father. It is true that the name might be 
given by the mother (Gen. 29 30 3518, 1 5. 421), and 
no doubt was given by her generally in the primaeval 
period of matriarchy (cp KinsHIP, $ 4); but in the 
period of monandrous ‘baal’-marriage {ΚΊΝΒΗΙΡ, $ 9 
£) the priority of right belonged to the father 
{Gen. 1615 1719 Ex. 222 2 5, 1224? 1s.83 Hos.l4/ 
Lk. 11363), who could, if he chose, alter the name given 
to the child by the mother (Gen. 3518). The son, in 
fact, should theoretically have been named by the father, 
as a sign of lordship. 

Another phrase which may be quoted here is ‘a new 
name.’ In Is. 622 it is said of Jerusalem that at its 
restoration it shall be called by a new 
name (win ng, ὄνομα καινόν), and, ac- 
cording to Is. 6515, Vahwè will cell his servants by 
another name (65, again, ὄνομα καινόν). Further, in 
Rev. 217, we hear of a ‘new name which no man knows 
but he that receives it.' It is doubtful whether this 
means a new name for each believer, or the new name 
of Christ (cp 312 1912). The former view is. more 
probable. When born into a new world, each believer 
will need a new name, suggestive of his new character 
and standing. We may venture to compare the giving 
of a new name to kings (as notably in Egypt) at their 
accession ; cp 2 1334 2417.3 ‘The new name în Rev., 
4.c., is also said to be hidden from al! but its bearer. 
This reminds us of the feeling, so widespread among 
savage tribes, of the danger of disclosing one's name, 
because this would enable an enemy by magic means to 
work to one's personality some deadly injury (cp Frazer, 
Golden Bough ®, 1404 7). 

We now pass on to those great religious phrases ‘ the 


. become,’ 


δ. New Name. 


1 The number of conflicting explanations is significant. 

2 Kt. ΚἼΡῚ; Kr. aupm, with reference to n, 256. 

3 There is surely some mistake in the document. Either the 
names given by Necho and Nebuchadrezzar respectively, were 
not those here given (cp the case of the son of Necho Î., 44713, 
166), or else the change of names was not due to these suzerains 
of Judah but to the religious authorities. See MATTANIAH, 
SHALLUM. 
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name of Yahwè,' ‘the name of Jesus ' {or, of the Christ). 

8. Name of The ‘name’ of a god is properly his 

Yahwò, manifestation, and since one form of this 

manifestation is the name {presumably a 
revealed name) given to him in the cultus, the ‘name’ 
of Israel's god is Yahwé, as the name of Moab's god is 
Chemosh, Whatever the primitive meaning of the 
Heb. $#m and the Ass. Sx may have been, it was 
not merely ‘ name' in our sense of the word, but some- 
thing much fuller which would be applicable to all forms 
of divine manifestation. ‘Name,’ ‘glory,’ ‘face,’ are 
parallel terms. The divinity in the so-called ἡΖα δ ἀξ 
or ‘Angel’! of Yahwè (cp ANGEL, $ 3) is sometimes 
called the Adzzze ((olun) ‘face,’ sometimes the ἀσόσα 
(22) ‘glory,’ sometimes the sez (pg) or ‘name’ of 
Yahwè (Ex. 2321 3314 1822 f.; cp 3234 and Is. 639). 
‘The ark, too, is described as a dwelling-place of the 
‘ glory” (1 S. 422), and of the ‘face’ (Nu, 1035, "50, 
‘from thy face'), but not of the ‘name,’ of Yahw 
The reason is that the ‘name’ of Yahwè came to be 
specially connected with the cultus—z.e., with the temple, 
where the solemn invocation of Yahwè took place. ‘The 
connection of the ‘name of Yahwè with the Mal'd4 or 
Angel was too primitive to be abandoned ; but the ark 
of Vahwè, not being as primitive in conception as the 
Angel, never succeeded in annexing the third of the 
synonymous terms—viz. ‘name.’ As time went on, 
however, this term, which was originally associated with 
the cultus at all sanctuaries (Ex. 2024), became more 
and more closely attached to the temple (see 1 K. 81629 
93, Is. 187, Jer. 712). And how does Yahwè continue 
to make known his name? By answering the prayers 
offered in (or, towards) the temple—i.e., by delivering 
his people (Is. 526 641), Hence, in Ps. 20 1[9], ‘The 
name of the God of Jacob place thee in security means, 
‘The God whom thou hast invoked answer thy prayers.’ 
Indeed, in all such passages (e.g., Ps. 207[8] 445[6]) 
we may safely say that there is a tacit reference to the 
invocation of God's name in the sanctuary.  Thus the 
prayers of faithful Israel are a substitute for the presence 
of the ark in the Israelitish host, and by prayers are 
meant invocations of Yahwè as the promise-keeping God 
of Israel.? 

Against one serious temptation the Israelitish thinkers and 
writers were consistently proof; they never allow us to think 
that the ‘Nameof Yahwè isa separate divine being from Vahwè. 
Like the Malak Yahwè (in whom, indeed, according to Ex. 
2921, Yahwè's name is), the Name of Vahwè is virtually 
equivalent to Yahwè (note the parallelism in Ps. 201 [4]. Such 
a phrase as ‘Ashtoreth, the name of Baal" (pa ἂν monzn 
CIS 1, no, 3, l 18) has no analogue in Hebrew writings. 
Certainly in Îs. 30 27 we find the startling expression ‘the name 
of Yahwè cometh'; but the context shows that Yahwè himself is 
meant, and in the || passage, 5919, ‘the name’ alternates with 
‘the glory ‘of Yahwè (cp Ex. 33 18/0). 

In Lev, 2411, Dt. 28 58, we find ngn used independently 
(in Lev. 24 16, however, ni should be » pg, see @ Vg.). 
The son of an Israelitish woman whose 
father was an Egyptian (so EV; but viso 
might mean a Musrite; cp MIzRAIM, $ 28, 
Moses) blasphemed the name and cursed; therefore 
(v. 23) he was stoned; so P. Another late writer 
makes Moses exhort the Israelites to ‘fear this glorious 
and fearful name, Yahwè thy God.’ With this, ἃ. 
Hoffmann (Ueb. cin. Phon. Inschriften, 47 fi) compares 


7. Name 
=Yahwè. 


1 The use of the term 385 as a term for the temporary 


manifestation of Yahwè as a director and agent has not yet been 
explained. Great difficulties in expounding the biblica] notices 
consistently will be overcome if we suppose that the term 


originally employed was, not nidi, ‘messenger,’ but 309, 
‘king.’ The inferior divine beings, afterwards described as 
‘angels’ weret—if this îs correct—originally designated D°375, 
‘kings. The objection to calling them either ‘gods’ (ovnbp) or 
‘kings’ (151) naturally led to the abandonment of the former 
term (umbre), and the modification or transformation of the 


later (D:95p). ᾿ . 
2 Cp Lagarde's explanation of the name Yahwè as ‘promis- 


sorum stator.* 
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a passage în the inscription of Eshmun'azar (C/S 316/) 
which he reads pi ib og (a title appended first to 
nanvy, Astarte, and then to γον, Eshmun}, and renders 
as ‘supreme Person’ (zomer=numer) He remarks 
that the object of the phrase was to avoid seeming to 
bind the entire divinity to the spot where the temple was, 
and illustrates the form of the expression by Ps. 4710 
926 on the one hand, and Ps. 718 93 922 on the other; 

in the latter passagss, following Hitzig, he thinks (but 
here perhaps few will follow him) that jv%y is to be 
connected adjectivally with pw. 

The exegesis of the NT passages in which the term 
‘name’ occurs is not always easy. We have no right 
to presume that OT presuppositions by 
8. NT usage. themselves are sufficient to account for 
the expressions. Passages like Acts 1917 (‘the name 
of the Lord jesus was magnified ') cause no difficulty ; 
but what is to be said of certain phrases in the same 
chapter, ‘they were baptized into the name of the Lord 
Jesus' (τ, 5), and ‘to name over those who had the 
evil spirits the name of the Lord Jesus' (2. 13)? Else- 
where the use of the formula, ‘to be baptized in the 
mame of the Lord Jesus' (βαπτίζεσθαι eis τὸ ὄνομα [or 
ἐν, or ἐπὶ (τῷ) ὀνόματι] κυρίου ᾿Ιησοῦ), has been fully 
treated from the point of view of the history of the rite 
of baptism (col. 473/.); but it still remains to consider 
the possible meaning or meanings of the phrases. The 
formula ‘baptize in the name of Jesus' (Barr. εἰς τὸ 
ὄνομα L} has no doubt an analogy in the phrase 
‘believe in the name of Jesus’ {πιστεύειν εἰς τὸ ὄνομα 
1.), which means to believe that Jesus is what Christian 
teachers say that he is—i.e., that he is the Christ, or în 
the case of the Fourth Gospel (where, however, the 
phrase is not prominent, see FAITH, $ 3) that he is the 
only-begotten Son of God ; and we have reason to think 
that the expression of faith in the Lordship or Messiahship 
of Jesus was the condition on which, in the earliest times, 
the rite of baptism was administered, Baptism, there- 
fore, might be simply the consummation of discipleship— 
the outward and visible sign of the entering on a new life 
characterised by self-purification, and the opening of 
one's heart to the word of God ; and such it doubtless was 
in the primitive Jerusalem community. Largely owing 
to Paul, however, baptism became much more than this. 
Paul's Hellenic converts needed mysteries, and such 
mysteries he (and perhaps others before him) provided 
for them by expanding the significance of Baptism and 
the Supper of the Lord.1 Necessarily ‘in the name' 
{εἰς τὸ ὄνομα) and the similar phrases now obtained a 
mystic meaning. The gift of the Spirit was communi- 
cated at baptism, no doubt on ethical conditions—at 
least according to Paul-but not without the invocation 
of the name of Jesus. It is difficult to feel sure that all 
Paul's disciples followed him in this. We find in Acts 
336 4710 (as well as in Lk. 1017, cp also the late pas- 
sage, Mk. 1617) clear traces of a belief that wonderful 
works would be performed by pronouncing the name of 
Jesus; and we must therefore regard it as one of the 
possible meanings of the phrase before us, ‘10 be bap- 
tized, pronouncing the wonder-working name of Jesus.” 
(Cp ExogcisTs.) We assume that Paul can be ade- 
quately known from the epistles most commonly as- 
signed to him, and we fully grant that whatever mystic 
effects the apostle may have ascribed to the name of 
Christ were, in his mind, conditional on the presence 
of a certain moral attitude in the baptized. We also 
maintain, of course, that the Jewish Christian Church, 
which continued the OT tradition, was entirely frec 
even from a moralised mysticism. 


Two NT passages need special, however brief, reference, In 
Mt. 28 19, we find a formula of baptism (eis τὸ ὅν, τοῦ Πατρός 


1 The attitude of the writer of the Fourth Gospel is not quite 
so obviously sncramentarian as has been supposed. He had 
disengaged himself from the sacramental forms in about the same 
degree, perhaps, as some of the psalmists have disengaged 
themselves from the sacrificial forms of early Judaism. 
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) which is admittedly late (see RAPTISM, $ 3) Conyheare, 
however, has shown (2/77, 102) that an carlier text (re- 
peatedly attested by Eusebius) gave μαθητεύσατε πάντα τὰ ἔθνη ἐν 
τῷ ὀνόματί μου, without the phrase which all critics admit to be 
fate. In Phil. 2 τὸ all beings of heaven, of earth, and under the 
earth are bound, it is said, to show the same reverence to Jesus, 


who has, by the divine gift, ‘Z#e name (τὸ ὄνομα [RAB]) which 
is above every nume,’ as Lord of all, and seated at God's right 
hand, that they show to God himself (Is. 45.23); cp Eph. 1 u0/ 
The study of proper names {personal and local) 
requires, however, much more than a perception of the 
mystic significance attaching to names. It 
may be questioned whether in the pre-exilic 
period nearly as much thought was bestowed 
on the naming of children as has been supposed. It is 
far from the present writer's intention to adopt a con- 
troversial attitude towards theories, many of which he 
has himself till lately shared, and on the elaboration of 
which treasures of scholarship have been lavished. He 
must express his conviction, however, that the theories 
referred to presuppose a view of the traditional Hebrew 
text which is almost too optimistic, So far as he has been 
able, he has based the explanations of names given by 
himself in various articles on a critically emended text ; 
but it is only in a part of them that he has been able to 
assume a well-grounded and far-reaching theory, which, 
though it does not, of course, affect all OT names, 
transforms eur view of not a few of them. Without 
meaning to say that all the new interpretations of names 
advocated by the present writer come under this head, 
he may presume to mention as deserving prolonged and 
special consideration the theory referred to, viz., that 
certain ethnics, in a variety of corrupt and distorted 
forms, underlie a great many of the names commonly 
explained either quite arbitrarily from other Semitic 
languages, or as expressions of religious feeling. In 
particular, names of the types ' Jehoiakim,' ‘ Obadiah,' 
‘Nethaneel,' have to be received with the greatest 
caution. It is probable that in post-exilic times a 
thorough revision and indeed transformation of ancient 
names was effected. This can be shown most plausibly 
in the name-lists of the Chronieler ; but there are few 
books which do not supply striking evidence of this 
fact. It would be satisfactory to exhibit in orderly 
arrangement all the names on which a methodical and 
consistent textual criticism throws a perfectly new light. 
By this means the old theory and the new would be 
conveniently compared, and the unavoidable clash of 
opinion would doubtless serve the interests of truth. 
AI that can be done, however, is to urge the reader to 
study the etymological introductions to the articles in 
this volume seriously and in connection, and not to 
make up his mind hastily. Criticism of a new theory 
is useless until the point of view which leads to it is 
gained, and until the facts have been mastered. There 
are numerous facts connected with proper names which 
are as much hidden from adherents of the older theories, 
as the facts connected with the older documents which 
enter into our present OT books are hidden from 
adherents of a conservative school of criticism. lt may 
be said in conclusion that geography is in some direc- 
tions hardly less the gainer than history by the results 
of the new criticisn:, though chiefly by the more con- 
sistent application of the ordinary principles of textual 
correction. ‘There is nothing surprising in this, for the 
Jater editors knew comparatively little about the older 
geography ; and with regard to modern geographers, 
even when they are in sympathy with modern criticism, 
it does not follow that they superadd to the rare faculty 
of catching and of making others catch the chief physical 
aspects of a region, the equally rare faculty of seeing 
what is possibly or probably the real form of a place. 
name in an old document. Once more, the reader is 
requested, in his own interest, to give a careful study 
to the new details here put before him, ‘The best way 
to learn a new method is to watch the application on 
an extended scale. Offhand criticism of details gives 
little help. T. K. €. 
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A. PERSONAL NAMES. 


Fach of the many names of persons in the Bible 
must, of course, originally have had some special 
n meaning. To discover this meaning 

DL rist of is of great importance, since much 
investigations. ht may thereby be thrown upon the 
manners and thought both of the ancient Hebrews 
and of the neighbouring peoples, not to mention 
the linguistic interest which attaches to such investi- 
gations. In the more ancient parts of the OT itself 
etymological explanations of names begin to occur (e.g. 
Gen. 41520); but these artless attempts, it need scarcely 
be said, have no more scientific value than the ety- 
mologies of Plato. The more systematic explanations 
given by Philo are likewise, as a general rule, mere plays 
upon words, and are moreover based upon a very 
inadequate knowledge of the language. They neverthé- 
less exercised great influence during some fifteen cen- 
turies, owing to the fact that they served as the principal 
foundation of various Greek Onomastica and of the 
Latin Onomasticon of Jerome; similar works were 
likewise produced among the Syrians.  Moreover, the 
explanations of proper names in the sixth and final 
volume of the Complutensian Bible are, for the most 
part, derived from Philo. It was not till later that the 
subject began to be treated in ἃ scientifie manner 
(especially after the appearance of the great works of 
Hiller5 and of Simonis®), and thus many points have 
been satisfactorily cleared up. Important contributions 
have been made quite recently by various authors, 


1 The whole plan of the present work (see vol. ì. p. ix {second 

ragraph], p. xvi, $ 5) rendered it necessary that the article 
Ligier should be one of the first written and forbade any sub. 
Sequent modification of its general structure, On the relation 
of the article to the separate articles on individual names see 
(in addition to the passages in the preface referred to above) 
below, 88 87, 107, note, and cp NAME, $ 4 

2 This table of contents does not everywhere follow the actual 
order of the article, It is to a certain extent a compressed 
subject-index (arranged logically, not alphabetically), 

3 See the footnote to this heading ὧν loco (col. 3320). 

4 See Lag. 05 (1870), end ed. (1584). 

5 Hiller, OS, Tùb- 1706. 

ὃ Simonis, 05, Halle, 1741. 
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Shaddai (8 117). 
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93). Non-religious ($$ 99-106). 
[G. B. G.] 
Abir (8 121). 
Rock ($ 122). 
Sabaoth ($ 123). 
Father ($ 124). 
(E. K.] 


especially by G. B. Gray (Studies in Hebrew Proper 
Names), who carefully and with marked success de- 
termines what kind of name -formation prevailed in 
the various periods, ΤῸ a very large extent the present 
writer agrees with his result. It must be admitted, 
however, that very much still remains obscure, far more 
than was supposed by Gesenius,! for example, and even 
by the sceptical Olshausen.? 
We are here met by two great difficulties, the fact 
that the Hebrew language is but imperfectly known, and, 
si sap What is much more important, the fact 
2. Dificulties. that (he traditional forme of the names 
are often untrustworthy, In the first place, we cannot 
fail to perceive that the vocalisation of the less known 
names is, in many cases, chosen arbitrarily. ‘This is 
sufficiently proved by the manifold inconsistencies in the 
treatment of analogous and even of identical names: 
santi for instance, by the side of the correct 
8. Vocalisation. form Michiyahi® (yy; 2 (8.185 
177) we often find Michéy2hi; ‘by the side of ‘Ader (ny, 
χ Ch. 815), the pausal form of ‘Eder, we find ‘Eder 
(my. 1 Ch. 2323 2430), and so forth, It was impossible 
to ascertain from tradition the exact pronunciation of 
names no longer in use, particularly of such as occur în 
the ancient lists in Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah; 
accordingly, the scribes used to content themselves with 
the shortest possible vocalisation, as was first remarked 
by Wellhausen (if the present writer be not mistaken). 
The LXX version often exhibits a different pronuncia- 
tion, which, in some cases, is preferable 
to the Massoretic. Even the con- 
sonants, however, are sometimes far Jess trustworthy 
than we might at first suppose. It is enough to compare 


4. Consonants. 


1 See theexplanationsof proper names in his monumental work, 
the Thesamzus. 

? See his Zed. Gramon. 609 ff This section, however, is 
remarkably instructive, in particular the introductory portior. 

3 The names in this article are, as elsewhere, for practical con- 
venience generally spelled as in AV, unless there is strong reason 
for following RV or giving a new transliteration. Long vowels 
are often marked as long, sAerwvas as short—mainly to avoid am- 
higuity, the Hebrew being, as a rule, unvocalised., Absolute 
consistency has not been aimed at. 
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the list of David's warriors in 25. 23 with those in 1 Ch. 
11 and 27, referring also to the Greek text; many of 
the names are quite different, and some are perhaps in 
no case handed down correctly. 


Instead of pnby (2 5.2328) we find vbxy în 1 Ch. 1129, 
Wwhilst GBin 2 S. appears to read Ἑλλων] (see ZALMON). Instead 
of prabp rare (0 S. 28 31), which is omitted in ὅδ (unless ît appears 
at the end of the list as γαδαβιηλ νἱός [B], cp γαας αβιηλ [BRAL] 
οὔτ Ch.), we find bixai in 1 Ch, 1132; it has been conjectured 
that the original form was bpxag, but this cannot be regarded as 
absolutely certain (cp ABIALBON). In 25.83 David's second 
son is called 3w55, which is, no doubt, a corruption due to the 
following word ὅγ πη (see DANIEL, 4), just as in Gen, 46 ro 
Ex. fixs bay» seems to he a corruption of ΝΣ (Nu. 26 123 
1Ch. 424; cp also Nu. 26 9), through the influence ofthe following 
pon (ep Nemurt, 1); but the AaAoma of @ (AL and in 
8, B) and the ΝΥ of 1 Ch. 31, which take the place of ap55: 
are likewise open to suspicion (for a suggestion as to thé true 
reading, see DANIEL, 4). 

In the much later list also of those who returned from 
the Exile, twice cited by the Chronicler from the memoirs 
of Nchemiah (Fzra 2=Neh.7; cp 1 Fsd.5), we may 
observe slight divergences. Even the list of Saul's 
family in 1 Ch. 939/7 differs in several points from that 
given in 833 7 of the same book. The carelessness 
with which the Chronicler treated the lists of names is 
shown by the fact that on more than one occasion he 
quotes the same piece twice ; especially in regard to our 
knowledge of the proper names the inaccuracy of this 
compiler is much to be deplored. Even in the documents 
from which he copied, however, some of the names may 
have been already grievously distorted. Hence in the 
case of names which occur only once in Chronicles, Ezra, 
or Nehemiah, the greatest possible caution is necessary. 
We have still more reason to regret that the books of 
Samuel contain so many corrupt readings, which, even 
with the help of 65, can be emended only in part; 
the proper names in particular, which were many and 
invariably genuine, have suffered much in consequence. 

We may note, for example, that the same man is called man 
(ἄν. τουιν) in α 9. 94 τό, per (AP am) inv 18, min ze. 
20 (3i5) 22.23, whilst în Chronicles he always appears as Ornan 
Ginw), in [δ᾽ always as Opra (once Opvay [accus.] in : Ch. 2121), 


and în Josephus, it would seem, as ’Opovàs (Niese, Oporvas or 
Opuvas) What was his real name? {For a plausible con- 
jecture see ARAUNAH,) 

Even in books of which the text is, in general, much 
better preserved, however, the forms of the proper names 
cannot always be trusted. 

When we find gv in Gen. 46 13 corresponding to np» in Nu. 
2624 (xs in 1 Ch. Τα, A%.), the mistake can be easily corrected, 
the more so as the Sam. text and & likewise read x» in 
this passage (cp JasHUE, 1). But the list în Gen. 46, as com- 
pared with Nu, 26, presents some other variations which prove 
the existence of early corruptions in one at least of these text: 
Hence we have no guarantee that names which occur only once 
in the Pentateuch, not to mention the Book of Joshua, are cor- 
rectly written, 

It must be remembered, furthermore, that in all 
1 probability many proper names which now 

contain vowel letters were written defectively 

in the more ancient documents (see WRIT- 


δ. Vowe 
letters. 


Ina, $ 15). 

We cannot, therefore, feel at all sure that în every instance the 
vowel-letters were inserted as correctly as în the case of the well- 
known τ finstead of the more ancient 1, on which see Davip, 
Dono, Doval, DovavaÒ) The sovereign who is called ye 
(Mesha)? in 2 K.34 appears as pp in the înscription set up 
by himself; his name in 45 is Μωσα (but Josephus has Μίεμσας) 
{BAL], fe, peo, and this would seem to he the correct form. 
The name of the king of Tyre in 1K. 524 32 [10 18] îs pitm 
but elsewhere, in Samuel and Kings, DIM, with which 1 Ch. 147, 
Kt. agrees; în the latter passage the Kr. îs Hiram (5 Ὁ), and 
elsewhere, in Chronicles, this form is invariably used. The 


1 In citing Oriental words from @ aspirates and accents are 
here omitted, since they were introduced into the text at a time 
when the real pronunciation could no longer be ascertained. 

? Another Mesha' ("9,1 Ch. 242) whose name, for some un- 
Known reason, is written with 2, while that of the Moabite king 
has 2, is called Μαρισαίς) in HA by a confusion with the 
Mareshah who comes later in the same verses. 
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Tyrian tradition followed by Josephus (e. 44. 11772 21) has 
Eipwpos, or Ipupos, and so we should read in Herod. 798 (cp 
5 104), instead of Σίρωμος. Hence it follows that pin is the 
only correct form, and that bum can be nothing but a 
blunder. Such being the case, what reason have we for 
believing that the names of less celebrated persons, such as 
Bini (+35), Bunni (35, +0), or Binnui (533), are always cor- 
rectly vocalised, especialiy as the Bani of 2 S. 2336 seems to 
become Mibhar (anan) in 1 Ch. 1138? (for an explanation see 
Μίβηαν, HAGRI). 


©n the other hand, there may be many cases in which 

the Massoretes failed to mark the long voweis because 

the names in question had been handed down 

8. Gresk rvithout vowel letters. It is of less 

* importance that in certain names the Greek 

texts exhibit a somewhat older promunciation than that 
recognised by the Massorctes. 

Thus the Greek forms often preserve the vowel a, particularly 


in unaccented closed syllables, where the Massoretic form has i, 
in accordance with the latest phonetic development of Hebrew; 


for example, Mapiau—i.e., Maryam or rather Maryam (0°%9, the 
only form known to the Syrians and the Arabs)—is, of course, 
more primitive than Miryàm. Cp also Ματθαθίας, Ματταθίας. 
with Mattithy2h (anno), Γαλααδ with Gil'aa (ayby), ete. Simi 
larly the & in Αβελ, l'aAcp is more primitive than the e (τ) în 
Hehel (ban), Geber (153); hut in the majority of such form» & 
has the later pronunciation with e. 

From all this we may conclude that in the case of 
‘obscure names we have no right to assume the traditional 
punctuation to be correct, and must always make allow- 
ance for considerable changes. 

Since, morcover, our knowledge of the Hebrew 
language, as has been remarked above, is very im- 
perfect, and since we cannot hope to dis- 
cover the particular circumstances by 
which this or that name was first sug- 
gested, it follows that even when the form of a name îs 
fairly certain its meaning is often unintelligible. "This 
applies even to such names as Judah (mim), Aaron 
{jrme), Réchab (av), Ruth (nn), εἰς. By a comparison 
with the cognate languages we frequently obtain nothing 
better than an interpretation which is barely possible. 
It is, for example, conceivable that the Hebrews once 
used the verb yn2 in the Arabic sense ‘to rise,’ ‘to be 
prominent,' and that hence the name Beriah (ny) was 
formed ; but this is very far from being certain. "The 
reader must therefore bear in mind that many of the 
explanations given below are merely tentative, even 
where doubt is not positively expressed. Furthermore, 
many names which at first seem to admit of an easy 
explanation prove, on closer inspection, to be either 
very obscure or transmitted to us in a doubtful form. 
In general, it may be said, compound names are more 
easily explained than simple ones (cp $ 88). 

Among the persons mentioned in the OT we find a 
considerable number of eforys—i.e., representatives of 
8. E families and tribes, It is certain, or at 

+ EPOBYMS. 12,st highly probable, that some of these 
were originally names of countries or places, for both in 
ancient and in modern nations there has been a wide- 
spread tendency to assume that a people, a tribe, a 
family, or a country must derive its name from some 
individual. In Gen.10 the genealogy of Noah's de- 
scendants includes even plurals such as Ludim (amb) 
and Pathrisim (g'omno), as well as countries and cities, 
such as Egypt (osp) and Zidon (pvs) Here the 
fietitions character of the list plainly shows itself. 
Similarly ‘the Jebusite, ‘the Arvadite’ (£.e., native of 
Aradus), and others who appear in the same chapter, 
are to be understood, in accordance with the genuine 
Hebrew usage, as collective terms for the tribes, or 
rather inhabitants, of the places in question. In like 

circa Manner we are to explain the genzilicia 

9. Gentilicia. (εν adjectives derived from proper 
names) with the ending 7, which are enumerated among 
the posterity of Jacob in Nu, 26157 Perhaps even 


7. Meanings 
obscure. 


1 To suppose that here a p has been dropped is contrary to the 
laws of the language. 
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Levi (5) and Naphtali (‘>n53) may belong to the same 
class. 

The name Mushi (οὗ) which occurs, together with Merari 
Οὐ and Mabli (Snp), in the pedigree of the Levites, is rightly 
regardei by Wellhausen as a derivation from Moses (avi); 
«rin is that part of the priestly tribe which claimed descent from 
Moses himself (cp Mosrs, $ 2), That în the later system the 
name occupies a different place, and that the vowel has heen 
slightly changed, îs not to be wondered at. The expression ‘the 
sons of half the tribe of Manasseh' (gin vu *yn 2 1 1 Ch. 523) 
may serve asa warning against explaining such ‘fathers’ literally, 
for no one, of course, can have imagined that nun ὩΞΦ ΠῚ 
‘was an individual. 

Among the descendants of Jacob there are also, it 
would seem, several names of places; Hezron (}insn), a 

10. PI: grandson of Judah, represents the place 
» PIAGE bearing this name in the Judzean territory 
names. (Josh. 1525)—thte word signifies ‘enclosure " 
{which is the original sense of the English ‘town’) from 
the same root as Hazor (“ἦνπ, see HAZOR), and some 
other Semitic names of places, for instance, the well- 
known Hatra in the Mesopotamian desert. 

In 1 Ch. 2 names of places such as Hebron (ivan) and 
Tappilah (msn) are cited as persons; Hebron (}in3n) appears 
also as a grandson of Levi (Exod. 618), since "Hebron was a 


Levitical city. The Manassite Shéchem (Da@; Nu. 26315 


Josh. 172, cp 1 Ch.7 19) and the non-Israelite Sh&chém (Dow; 
Gen. 3318; Josh. 2432; Judg. 928), alike represent the city of 
Shechem. Shimron (inpz), a son of Issachar (Gen. 46 13), is 
probably to be pronounced Shoméran Ginnis), and stands for the 


city of Samaria; that this place derives its name from a man 
called Shemer (pei ; τ K.16 24) is very unlikely, The Josephite 
tribes, it must be remembered, were in part settled on the 
ancient territory of Issachar (and Asher), cp Josh.1711.1 The 
other capital of the northern kingdom, Tirzaf (au9n), is repre- 
sented by a daughter of the Manassite Zelophehad (an59y, 
Nu. 26 33, and elsewhere), Many similar instances might be 
adduced, It is even possible that the Judaan Ethnin (ping; 
1 Ch. 4 7) may stand for the Judzan city Yithnan, EV Ithnan 
(jam; Josh. 1523). In the case of some names mentioned in the 
earlier parts of Chronicles we cannot determine whether they 
were intended, at least by the original narrator, to represent 
places or persons; ‘sons of So-and-so' may very well mean 
‘inhabitants ofssuch-and-such a place,” 
Most of the family names and tribal names which 
@ccur in the OT are formed exactly like the names of 
11. Tribe PESOS Among the Arabs there are very 
names. many names which are borne by tribes and 
"individuals alike, and often the name is such 
as properly applies to an individual only. In a large 
number of cases ‘the sons of So-and-so' are really 
descendants of the man in question, though they some- 
times include adopted members. In other cases, a 
whole tribe takes the name of a famous chief or of his 
family, and the old tribal name gradually falls out of 
use. Such processes may be observed in Arabia even 
at the present day. Other causes also may operate in 
producing these changes. Αἱ all events we are justified 
in treating the names of real or supposed ancestors as 
individual names, unless their appearance indicates the 
contrary. 
A considerable number of names in the OT must be 
regarded as fictitious. Not to mention the names in 
τέσ, the lists of mythical patriarchs down to 
12. Fichitious. Abraham, who are perhaps, in some 
cases, of non-Hebrew origin, we meet with various 
names which were invented in order to fill up the gaps 
in genealogies and the lìke. Such names appear în the 
middle books of the Pentateuch and are particulariy 
numerous în Chronicles. The so-called Priestly Code 
—which gives not only the exact measurements of Noah's 
ark and of the scarcely less fabulous Tabernacle, but 
also impossible statistics as to the numbers of the 
Israelite tribes—mentions many representatives or chiefs 
of the tribes, and there is every reason to suspect that 
some of these personages had no existence. Their 
names are indeed generally formed in the same manner 
as the names of real men; but they sometimes exhibit 
certain peculiarities ; it is, for example, onìy here that 


1 Sec, however, ASHER ( 3). 
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we find names compounded with Shaddai (νη; see 
SHabpaI) and Sir (ws; see Zur, NAMES WITH). 
‘The main object of the compiler of Chronicles is to 
glorify the Levites, and especially the families of temple- 
singers and door-keepers, and thus, in treating of the 
times of David and Hezekiah, he mentions many 
Levites, whose names rest upon no better documentary 
evidence than the descriptions of the religions services, 
performed by the said Levites according to the post- 
exilic ritual. Names coined by prophets or poets {such 
as the author of Job) belong, of course, to a different 
category. 

‘The present article includes those OT names which 
were in use among the nations bordering on Israel— 

names formed according to ordinary 

19, Gognate Hebrew analogy. On the other hand, 

" the names of Assyrians, Babylonians, 

Egyptians, and Persians are excluded (see ASSYRIA, $ 
22, EGYPT, $ 40). 

At the present day we are acquainted with very many 
personal names that were current among other Semitie 

in Peoples. The Arabic names known to us 

14. Arabic. cre particularly abundant ; these include 
the great majority of the names found in the Nadazear 
inseriptions (of which the Sirazzic inscriptions are a sub- 
division), and also a large proportion of the Pre/myreze 
names. Many Arabic and Aramaic names have been 
preserved in the Greek inscriptions of Syria and of the 
neighbouring countries! As to the pronunciation of 
most Arabic names we are accurately informed, thanks 
to the industry of Mohammedan scholars. But this 
knowledge unfortunately throws very little light upon 
Hebrew proper names, owing to the fact that the nomen- 
clature of the Arabs differed widely from that of the 

τοῦ Iscaelites. Τὸ the latter the Phenician 
15. Pheenician. ;; much more nearly akin. The Phoe- 
nician inscriptions contain many proper names; since, 
however, vowel letters are very rarely used, the exact 
pronunciation cannot be ascertained, nor is much in- 
formation to be derived from the transeriptions which 
occur in Greek and Latin documents. These transcrip- 
tions, moreover, vary considerably, ‘The Pheenicians, 
particularly in Africa, appear to Rave had a somewhat 
indistinet pronunciation and a fondness for dull vowels, 
so that the sounds are reproduced by Greeks and Romans 
in an uncertain manner. 

Thus the Punic name. np (Heb. np, Mattin) figures in the 
Latin inscriptions of Africa as Mefthunus, Mettun, Motthun, 
Mutum, Mytthum; Jos. c. Ap. 2x has Μύττυνος ; Polybiusix. 
224, Μύττονος ; Livy 25-27, Mutines ; and perhaps we may add 
the Ματτήν of Herod, 7 98. 

It must likewise be remembered that of the Pheenician 
language extremely little is known. With respect to 

:-, Afamaic names we possess very much 

16. Aramaio. filler information ; a considerabile num. 
ber may be found in inscriptions and literary works, and 
the pronunciation îs, for the most part, fairly certain. 
The names in the Sa&ezz inscriptions agree to some 
extent, it is true, with the Arabic (in the narrower sense), 
or at lcast are formed according to Arabic analogy ; but 

many of them have an antiquecharacter, 

17. Sab&An. unknown in classical Arabic, and these 
latter names exhibit many features which appear also 
in Hebrew nomenclature. The Sabsean pronuncia 
tion, however, is but very imperfectly known, and even 
those who are really acquainted with the inscriptions 
{which is far from being the case with the present writer) 
understand still Jess of the language than students of the 
Phoenician monuments understand of Phoenician. The 

πον formationof Abyssinian proper names, 

18. AbyssimiaN. ας they nre coined even in cur own 

time, offers very instructive analogies to the Hebrew 
(see below, $$ 21, 22). 

The fact that it has been found necessary to exclude 


1 Such names will here be cited în the genitive case, whenever 
the nominative is uncertain. 
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Assyrio-Babylonian and Egyptian names! from. this 
article, doubtless constitutes a serious 

19, Other defect, for, quite apart from general 

languages. analogies, it is not impossible that the 
two ancient centres of civilisation, Babvlonia and Egypt, 
exercised a direct influence on the mode of coining names 
among the neighbouring Semitic peoples. ‘The present 
writer, however, is net in a position to verify the state- 
ments of Assyriologists and Egyptologists, still less to 
throw fresh light upon such matters. Furthermore, it 
would seem that the proper names of the Assyrians and 
the Babylonians sometimes differed essentially from 
those of the Hebrews. It may be noted, in particular, 
that there was a liking for very Jong names, ‘The 
names of the non-Semitic Egyptians probably diverged 
still more from the Hebrew type. In consequence of 
some attention devoted to Gree£ proper names—a study 
which the work of Fick? has now greatly facilitated 
—it has been thought permissible to cite a few illustra- 
tions from this department. Some surprising analogies 
will here be found, in spite of the great dissimilarity of 
the two races. 

Very many Hebrew names are formed by composition 
from two or more independent words. We will first 

ca, consider these compounds from the 
20. Composite point of view of their form, before 
names their ;\enting of their signification Such 
or. names, according to the Massoretic 
vocalisation, undergo various contractions, which must 
be based, to a large extent, upon sound tradition, or at 
least upon correct analogy ; but some of the details are 
ameertain.3 A compound name may consist of (4) two 
substantives, the second being in the genitive ($ 20 Δ), 
or else it may form (δ) a complete sentence ($ 22 7). 

a. To the class of compounds consisting of two 
nouns, in the nominative and the genitive respectively, 
belong such names as Jedid-iah (mv), ‘beloved of 
Yahwè," Mattithiah (vini), ' gift of Yahwè Esh-baal 
{bpaws), ‘ man of Baal," Obadiah (1n2y), 'servant of 
Yahwé,' εἴς, In many proper names the first part ends 
in £ This is mostly to be regarded as 
the suffix of the first pers. sing. .4 but 
sometimes as a mere appendage of the 
construct state—a formation of which we occasionally 
find examples elsewhere, and a survival, it would seem, 
of some old case-ending. A few of these instances are 
open to question, in consequence of the general uncer- 
tainty of the vowels. 

If the form Abdi.el (bpmag) in 1Ch.515 (equivalent to 
Abdel [byasp] in Jer. 3626) he correct, ît can mean only 
‘servant of God," just as Zabdiel (bgeig1) in Neh.1114 1 Ch. 
272 (cp Ζαβδιὴλ è ‘Apa, 1 Macc. 11 17) means “gift of God.” 
Hanniel (byvgn) is ‘favour of God,’ like the common Carthaginian 
name by2im, Hannibal, ᾿Αννέβας. 5 So also Melchizedek (πο 
pis) is probably ‘king of righteousness,'é and the name of the 
angel Gabriel bem), ‘man of God. 

‘The use of this old termination #in names formed ata 
late date may be due to an imitation of antique names. 
Archaic forms have an a1r of solemnity, for which reason 
the same ending # is sometimes added to ordinary nouns 
in the construet state by later poets, Similarly the τὲ 
before the genitive in another common Punic name 
byauy, Asrubal, Azzrubal, Hasdrubal, ᾿Ασδρούβας, 
‘help of Baal," seems to occur in a few ancient biblical 
names—e.g, Samuel? (bian), ‘name of God. In some 
names a preposition stands before the noun in the 
construct—e.g., Bésod&-iah {mipa), ‘in the secret of 


21. Connec- 
tive è 


1 See Assvrta, $ 20, EGYPT, $ 40. 

2 Die griechischen Personennament), Fritz Bechteland Aug. 
Fick, Gut. 1894. 

3 Contractions sé violent as the Phoenician Bowsilcar, Boncar 
for mipieta, Cescon, Giscon for 1320 , Bodostor, Bostar for 
ningyi5, seem to have been quite unknown in Hebrew. 

4 For an alternative view see Αρι, Names WrrH, 8 3. 

5 Spano (C/5,1661) appears doubiful on account of the 
frequent Mafthumnbal without i. 

6 Sce, however, MELCHIZEDE 

7 On the meaning of this and s 
WITH. 


ilar names see SHeM, NAMES 
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Yahwè, Βεσά!δει (Sybyn), ‘in the shadow of God'; cp the 
Pheenician Sxva, ‘in the hand of God.'1 


22, Pre. | Such formations are common among the 
Pirefix Abyssinianst—e.g., Badda Maryim, 'by 


the hand of Mary,” Basalota Mikael, ‘by 
the prayer of Michael, etc. ; ep also the Sabwan nfiynd, 
‘to the life of Athtar.” Single nouns with prepositions 
appear in 1.88] (5.5), and Lémoel {Prov. 314, MT bxinb), 
or Lemilel (bxinb), ‘t0 God' (i.e., belonging to God), 
as also în Bera (yn2) and Birsha (ye5), ‘with (or, in) 
evil and ‘with (or, in) wickedness,' the names of the 
legendary kings of Sodom and Gomorrah. Similar are 
the foreign names Bishlam (obyia), ‘with peace’ (Fra 
47), and Ethbaal (byanx), ‘with Baai' (1 K.1631), 
unless the latter be equivalent to ᾿Ιθώβαλος {according 
to the Tyrian tradition in Jos. c. 45.118» ἀπέ, vil.132, 
cpc Af.lax; Ant.x.ll1), which probably means 
‘with him is Baal.’ ΟἿ such Semitic names with pre- 
positions see WZAM, 63147 

ὁ. ’The use of complete sentences as proper names 

is common to alì Semites. Among the natives of 
central and northern Arabia, it is true, 
23. Bentence such formations appear only as sporadie 
δος survivals, în nicknames (e,g., Tu'asbata 
Sarra[x], ‘he has mischief under his arm,' /a'a Zam/zku 
‘his lice are hungry '), and in names consisting of a 
single verbal form (e.g., Yazid, ‘he augments'). But 
‘among the Syrians these names were frecly coined, even 
in Christian times (e.g., S704d 20448, ‘the cross conquers,* 
Kamishd, ‘Jesus is risen,' Subh4d Imaran, ‘praise to cur 
Lord ν᾽ etc.) 

Similar are the Abyssinian 7aZasia δέν πᾶνε, ‘the light has been 
revealed," Madkkanina Egz?, ‘our Redeemer is the Lord, 
Malak samra, ‘the angel has pleasure in her," Vénzatana 
«785195, ‘may Christ have mercy on us !’ etc., and the modern 
Ambarie Délwembard, ‘ victory is her throne” (name of the wife 
of Muhammed ταῦ, the enemy of the Christians), 4/27 αγαῖμε, 
ΣῈ have seen the world” (name of a son of King Theodore), 
Wandimu naî, ‘I am his brother‘; cp also such cases as 
Taswaback, ‘she is beautiful’ (name of the wife of Theodore), 
Abarask, “thou (fem.) hast enlightened,' etc. 

To these correspond the Hebrew Hephzibah {πὸ bn), 
«I have my pleasure in her' (2 K. 211, cp Is. 624); 
Azrikam (cpy), ‘my help has arisen'; Col-hozeh 
{:n:5), ‘he sees all'(?); Jishab-hesed (sm ser) 
*kindness is requited.' Even the tribal name Issachar 
{a0w) seems to belong to this class, since it can scarcely 
be anything else than no gi, ‘there is a reward,” although 
it must be admitted that the meaning appears somewhat 
strange (sce ISSACHAR, $$ 3, 6). In like manner Isaiah 
expresses one of his fundamental ideas in the name which 
he gives to his son, Shear-jashub (me πο}, ‘the 
remnant shall be converted’; another son he ventures 
to call Maher-shalal-hash-baz (13 vin bb 205), ᾿ plunder 
has hastened, booty has sped.’ 2. Ezekiel forms the 
name Oholi-bah {RV}, n :5nx, ‘my tent is in her’ cp 
Lo-rubamah (nom ad), ‘she has not found mercy,' in 
Hosea.  Joshbekashah (mipaw*), in 1 Ch. 25424, seems 
to be yashib kdshah, mipaw, ‘He (i.e, God) brings 
back Hard fate.’ Instead of Hazzélelponi (RV), «iebbya 
{fem.), in x Ch. 43, we should perhaps rend ἀγα τοῖς 
ponai (vsbbya) or Mdselpinai (msbun=vb by ἀαρδῖ 
‘panai), " Do thou shadow my face!" We must of course 
regard as a fiction the statement in 1 Ch. 254, where 
the sentence Giddalti w° RomAmti ‘Ezer [v3BkSA] 
Mallòtbhi Hothir Mah&el'oth {wma mbo8 po bai 
nivnn), ‘I have made great (cp 2. 29) and have helped 
mightily (v. 31}, I have fulfilled (ὃ v. 26) abundantiy 
(τ. 28) visions {w. 30),' is cut up în order to furnish names 
for the five sons of Heman, one of the Levitical singers 
{see HeMAN). The name of another Levite Shèémira- 
math (monroe) appears also to have been borrowed 


1 On an întaglio—a term used în this article to include in 
seriptions on seals, scarabs, and gems, such as those published 
by M. A. Levy (Siegel end Gemnien), de Vogue (/ntailles), and 
Gannenu (Sceanx et cachets). 


2 Here ὙΠ is probably to be taken as a perfect. 
3 Here πῃ} has been interpolated. 
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from some poem, which contained the words ‘My name 
(διε, the name of God) is exalted (lit. exalted things), 
or else, if we pronounce Shémè (ng), ‘the heavens on 
high.'1 ᾿ 

The above-mentioned names have, for the most part, 
24. Theophorous © 'Cligious meaning, implied or ex- 

names: their pressed. Much more numerous are 
form. the names which consist of sentences 
i explicitly mzezzioning the Deity. In 
such sentences the predicate is sometimes a verb, some- 
times a noun. The verb may stand in the perfect or 
the imperfect, rarely in the imperative; of this last we 
have an instance in Hachaliah {:mbom), which, as Th. 
Béhme first pointed out, should be read not Hachalyah 
(ban), but Hakkeléyah (an), ‘wait for Yahwè!' 
Both in the verbal and in the nominal sentence the 
subject may stand either at the beginning or at the end — 
eg, Elnathan (jnbx), and Nathansel (Sin), ‘God has 
given’ ; Jehoiarib {ax}, ‘ Yahwéè contends,' and Jerub- 
baal (5y3v), ‘ Baal contends’; Elimelech (oba), ‘my 
God is king,” and Malchiel (%xr25%p),‘ God is my king." 
‘The order of the words cannot, of course, vary in inter- 
rogative sentences--e.g., Michael (Sxow), ‘who is like 
God?' Michaiah (1139), ‘who is like Yahwè ?” 

In many cases, it should be noticed, we have no 
means of deciding whether the predicate be a verb or a 
noun, nor even whether the name before us be a sentence 
or two nouns of which the second is in the genitive. In 
the absence of conclusive arguments to the contrary, it 
is best to follow the vocalisation, without placing too 
much confidence in it. As regards the sense ît matters 
nothing whether, for example, we pronounce Joezer 
(my), ‘Yahwé is help," in accordance with tradition, 
or Joazar (apr). ‘Yahwé has helped,’ after the analogy 
of Eleazar (ybx), of which the vowels are certain, since 
the name was a very favourite one, 

In Israelite names the Deity is most frequently called 
25, Divine by the name peculiar to the God of Israel, 

" viz. Yahwè (avv). which is invariably con- 

PAT. iracted. At the beginning it appears as 
Jeho- (11) or Jo- (1), at the end as y44% or yet (1 or 
m; EV always -iah or -jah). Often (see e.g., ISAIAH) 
the same name has both forms.# On ancient Israelite 
intaglios we find w used also at the end—e.g., 11y (twice), 
and mag {once, while 122, corresponding to mise 
in the OT, occurs once also), rey (once), and was 
(once). The pronunciation was probably γα or ydz, 
the contraction being similar to that in vas, dbhîu, ‘his 
father,’ instead of ima which also occurs ; the phonetic 


difference must have been very slight. In like manner 
we should perhaps read Ahiyyàu (vne= Ahiyyahu, were), 
instead of Ahio (ina), in 1 Ch. 81431937, as also in 
25. 63/. (=1 Ch. 137), where a proper name suits the 
context better than ‘his brethren' (vng). Even an 
Aramaic heathen of Egypt writes his name ‘y, ‘ Yahwè 
helps’ (Clerm.-Gann., £%. d’Arc4., 1896, 8 2 25). The 
man was perhaps of Judean extraction ; the name of his 
father ‘1g seems also to be Hebraic, cp auw, ἃ 57. 

The word ΕἸ {bx), ‘God,’ is likewise very common in 
proper names ; ai the beginning it usually appears as 
Èli- (x), which can scarcely be translated otherwise than 
*my God.'* Among the Phoenicians, Aramacans, and 
Sabreans also bi was largely employed ἴῃ the formation 
of proper names. Names containing other appellations 
of the Deity are much rarer, and will be noticed below in 
their proper place. 

1 Whether the name Semzizazzzis has the same etymology 
cannot here be discussed. In any case the Hebrew name is not 
borrowed from that of the divine queen, Lu 

2 These facts constitute a strong argument against the opinion 
that the characteristic difference as to the order of the words 
between the nominal and the verbal clause in Arabic dates from 
primitive times. 

8 When both forms occur, only the form with n° will here be 
mentioned. . 

4 For an alternative view see Aut, NAMES WITH, 83/7 
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Theophorous proper names often give clear expression 
26. Their to the ideas of the Hebrews, and of the 
meanings. Semites generally, as to the relation of man 

"to God. A comprehensive view of the 
names in question will be found more instructive than a 
lengthy exposition; in the following lists, however, a 
rigidly systematie order will not be observed. 

in many names God appears as the giver of the child. 

Finathan, jmbx {which occurs also in 

27. God the reypiian Aramaie), Nethant@l (bom), 
BIVeT- — Jehonathan{(}nywr]), Nethaniah (17m), also 
on an ancient Hebrew #r/aglio), Mattaniah (mono), 
Mattithiah (wynno, wrongly written nano, Mattattah 
[ΕΝ] in Ezra 10 33). Cp the Nabataean (or Edomite) 
imop, Κοσνάτανος (Miller!); the Phcenician prbya, 
Sym, and other names containing jn>, -ἰαθών, bwin, 
bizini, the old Aramaie ]n59, the Palmyrene jminy, as 
well as other Aramaic names containing 3%, Arabic and 
Sabeean names containing am; so also Θεόδωρος, Δωσί- 
ϑεος, Ἡρόδοτος, ete. The same meaning belongs to Elza- 
bad {ποῖ}, Jehozabad (13m), Zebadiah (10731), Zabdiel 
Sari (Ζαβδιὴλ 6"Apay); compare the Palmyrene 35n31, 
Sana (Ζαβδίβηλος, Polybius 579 105), etc. Perhaps we 
may, wifh Gesenius, include in this category gia, gm; 
cp the Arabic 4%s, ‘ gift,' and the Sabsean names miba, 
Seme, Sion Βαϊ the vocalisation of Josiah (1) 
seems to militate against this view.? τ τ 

God gives of his own free will, or apportions (as a 
gift) —Jehonadab { mm), Nedabiah {1m3m1); so also it 
would appear, Γαβαήλ (F'afdyAor} in Tobit, ‘God has 
chosen out.’ But Pelaiah (mas, 155), and in 1 Ch. 
15 18 21 Eliphèlehi (1nbobx, to be taken as an impera- 
tive) probably have a different meaning. 

God srcreases (the family} —Eliasaph (no'ba), Josi- 
phiah (mov). 

God afers (the womb)}—Pethahiah (m>nns), as Nestle 
has rightly explained (Die /sraelitischen Eigennamen, 
168), in accordance with Gen. 3022; cp the Sabsean 
Sanna. The ‘opening’ or ‘enlightenment' of the mind 
is expressed in Pekahiah (ΠῚ ΡΒ). 

God ἐς gracious[—Elbanan, pinbx (also on an ansient 

- Hebrew ἐρέαρίϊο), Ἠδπαπέξι, Synn 

28. GrACIOUS. τ ἀνάνηλος, Jos, ia 24), Jeho- 
hanan (jim), Hinaniah, invin (on an dezaglio mon), 
Hanniel (Swn)5 Cp the Phoenician byasn, inbpa 
(Baliahon, CIL8 10985), byam (Hornibal),  mpiom 
(Hamilcar), asini the Nabateean bian (“AvvzAos); the 
Palmyrene jmnba, janp. 80 also Hasadiah (mon), in r 
Ch. 820, and perhaps Rizia [ΒΝ (sun) in 1 Ch. 739, 
for Résaya, my. 

God λας mercy—]Jtrahm&21, Synnm. 

God &/esses-— Barachel (5xg302), Berechiah, roma 
(Bapax{as), Jeberechiah, imma. Cp Κοσβάρακος 
Μαλίχου ᾿Ιδουμαῖος, C/G, 5149; the Pheenician ΤΊ, 
Syami (δαγίοδαϊ in Latin inseriptions, and so we should 
read the name in Cicero, Le7r. 33989), mano (on an ἐρε- 
taglio); the Palmyrene mabra (BwAfidpayos) 

God /oves— Jedidiah (my), perhaps also Eldad 
{(195x), Elidad (1r5x). ΟΡ the Sabacan Sam, Θεόφιλος, 
Δίφιλος, Θεοφίλητος, etc. 

God 4e/9s—Eleazar (ny9x), Azaréel (Sway), Azariah 
(tip), Eliezer («1y:ba), Joezer (pv). Cp the Pheenician 
“ipane, Ἤμην» (Βαλέζωρος, Jos. c. Ad. 118), Sypamp 
(Asrubal, ete.), byanmy ; the old Aramaic ny5y9, Πρ τη, 
Daymp, bem; the Sinaitie myoip, ‘n94my, the Palmyrene 
nu) {the three last names are Arabic). Adriel (Sx“ny), 
in 1 $.1819, 2 S. 218, would be Aramaic; but it is 


1 By Mer is meant, in this article, the list of Semitic names 
of the second century k.c. from Egypt, given by E. Miller in 
the Revue Archéologigne for 1870, 1097 

2 It is hardiy justifiable to explain Kushaiah, pp 1 Ch 
1517 (δ Κισαίου [AL]; Κεισ. [B)), for which 6441291 ha 
Kishi (p»p), from the Assyrian #45%, ‘to give,” a verb unknowr, 
iù would seem, in the other Semitic languages. 

3 bagoon in Jer. 827-9, 12, though repeated several times, seems 
to be incorrect, 
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probably a mere mistake for Azriel (Sy*up), or Azardel 
(bmp), as the LXX seems to indicate (&%, however, in 
1 S. edpinA). The same meaning, it would appear, is 
conveyed by Jesha‘ (pw), Shua' (mne). Sha" (ye, cp anen) 
in Isaiah {Yesha‘yahi ye), Hoshaiah (myia, mywin), 
bipe (on an irfaglio), Jehoshua (yin), Jeshua (mer), 
Elisbua (pesbx), Elisha (yerba);  similarly Rehabiah, 
mam, ‘wideness (i.e. help, cp yz) through Vahwè.” 

God is miti man—Immanuel, Syupy, and perhaps 
Ithiel,} Sgnie (Neh. 117) Conversely Azaliah, 15sa, 
“with Yabwé' (2). 

God confers bengfits—Gamaliel [EV], δῦ, Méhe- 
tabéel, byabeno {Ldomite) fer. 

God is good, kind —Tabéèì, Lynn (altered purposely 
by the scribes into Skate, Tibéal, which was intended 
to signify ‘not good '), Τωβιήλ (Tob. 1 τ), Tobiah, ra» 

God sestzins—Semachiah(12t9n0), Ismachiah (1200), 

cp en (on an Zz/aglio). 
29. Βυχοπεῖῃ. nn {menp), cp 
the Pheenician ps;5y2. oopinva. 

God #olds fast—Jehoabaz, inwim Abaziah, vin 
{the king who” bears this name is called imm în 2 Ch. 
21 1725 23), Hezekiah, impin (the punctuation of the 
form 3m;pin which also occurs [see HEZEKIAH], can 
scarcely be correct), Ezekiel, bypim. 

God is strong, and strengthens—Uzziel (5xmy), Azaziah 
(immy). Uzziah, va9y (on an ancient Hebrew in/aglio, 
vip). Cp the Pheenician 3briy (᾿Α ζέμιλκοφ), Spaip, 
mp, ipraney, Sep (the two last are on #r2/ag/ios), 
the Sabrean ρὸν ('EXdafos); Θεοκράτης, Ποσειδοκρέων, 
εἴς, ‘The names Jaaziel {bwuyr), Jaaziah (10213), should 
perhaps be added ; 50 also Amaziah (ru). 

God is @ rgige-—Mahseiah (ΕΝ) (vono) [Ba.]. In- 
stead οἵ Maaz-iah (ἡπῈ0}, and Eliizai (‘ny5x) we should 
probably pronounce  Mè'oziyyah (Ἰπὴ}}8) and El'ozi 
(‘riyba) respectively. Cp Αὔδηλος { Miller) and numerous 
Arabic names derived from Ἐν τα Ποῦ, ny ‘to take 
refuge’; the Aramaic ampi Ζηνικέτης, ᾿Ερμαικέτης. 
Similarly Bézals0l (Swbua), ‘in the shadow of God,' and 
Elizur (“ny:5x). ‘my God is a rock. 

God delivers — Elpalet (nb59x), Elipelet (ubo'bx), 
Palticl (bavobo), Pelatiah (Ἰπτοῦθὴ. The 
same meaning it would seem belongs 
to Mélatiah (πο 5}, and perhaps to Delaiah (355), 
‘Yahwè has drawn out.’ We may include, with 
certainty, the name of the Herodian Φασάηλος--- ἢ, ἐ., 
Saso—the Palmyrene Savsp (Φασαιέλη, Φασηέλη, fem.) 
cp Φασάβαλος (Miller), ze. , Syaso. 80 also Meshèzabèel 
(Sardi) Cp the old Aram. 21015%; the Phoenician 
ponbpa, Spain; Σωσίθεος, Θεόσωτος, ‘Hporiv. 

God comforis — Néhemiah, mem {on an irzaglio 
ammi). 

God 4ex/s—Rephael {bysn), cp the Palmyrene ban, 
Ῥεφέλου, and the old Aramaic ὅκου, which coincides 
with the name of the city, Irp&&1 EV (bx5v), Josh. 1807; 
Rephaiah (mao). Cp the  Palmyrene biagi, Sao 
(Ῥεφαβώλου), semo (= 22); the Phoenician μα σῦν. 

God redeems—Pedah-el, Samus (Sans on an irzaglio; 
Φαδαιέλου), Pedaiah (nu5), Iphdé-iah RV (ma). Cp 
the Pheenician wnsbya. 

God preserves—Shémariah (spy). ΟΡ the Phoeni- 
cian moebpa, menva, ete.; the Nabatecan bunpi (Nard- 
puos) ; the late Greek Θεσφύλακτος. 

God £eeps în safety (?)?—Mé&shelemiah (\moben). Cp 
the Phoenician ρον, viwmws (Εσυμσελήμου). 

God conceals (i.e., presumably ‘ defends')-Elzaphan 
(jaube), Z&phaniah (invss), which occurs also on an 
intaglio. Cp the Pheenician bpoapy (frequent both as 
masc. and fem. = Ξορλοπέδα ὃ). So also El-iahba 


30. Deliverer. 


1 The name cannot be ΝΠ, ‘God has brought’ (Aramaic), 
since în Nehemiah's time the older form bygvn:x would have been 
used. 

2 Or perhaps ‘requites.” 


3 Mis-spelt Seskorissa, The vocalisation agrees with that of 
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(xamSe), and Habaiah (van), probably to be read mam. 
Cp the Talmudic Sw»no. i 
God mafes—Eléisah (mepba), Asthel (baniy). Asiel 
31. Maker. (wi), ᾿Ασιήλ (Tobit 11), Asaiah (my) 


on an ancient Hebrew iz/aglio vey, 
Jaasiel RV (beep), Maaséiah (anto) Cp the 
Phanician Syobn; Θεόξεργος, Δίερξις. 

God accoriflishes—Gémariah (1mpi). Cp Θεοτέλης, 

God creates—bera-iah (maso), 1 Ch, 821 (probably 
apocryphal). 

God duilds—Bena-iah (1π0}3}, so also on an drfaglia, 
Tbn&-iah (n3*). Cp Κόσβανος (Miller) ; the Nabatcan 
bam; the Aramaie aima5(= asma); Θεύκτιστος, 

God sels wp, establishes —El-iakim (mpbr), Jeho-iakim 
(upim), missspelt pipi» Jokim in 1 Ch. 422. Also 
Jecam-iah (m1p*), the vocalisation of which can scarcely 
be correct. Cp the Sinaitic »abbpo; the Sabrean baop., 
Senpn. Furthermore imma (AZ): » Conan-iah imyyio 
{the forms Kanan-iah, 37:39, Kènaniah, tmai9, are less 
probable), Jeho-iachin (pm), Jecon-iah (171), in Jer. 
228 Con-iah (1755). 

God determines fate—Gaddi-el (by). 

God &rings back-—El.iashib (5 φὉν). Cp the Phoeni- 
cian δραν», which name, as Geiger has remarked, should 
be restored in 2 S. 238, the received text having gg» 
novo, (55 Ἰεβοσθέ, and the parallel passage 1 Ch. 111: 
ραν", which point to an original byag», or more cor- 
rectiy ὑμασφ ἡ so G, Ἰεσβααὰ, 2 S.; Ἰεσσεβααλ, τ Ch. 
{see JASHOBEAM),  ShobA-el (bpaw), Shebu-el (bay, 
Saudi), seems τὸ mean ‘O God, turn again (i.e., forgive),' 
or, if we pronounce Shab&l (Sxagi), ‘God has forgiven.” 
So also ShAbiah (mag), 1 Ch, 810 (which is preferable to 
the reading Sachiah (mat), cp GL Σαβιά, ΘᾺ ZeBia ; 
see SHACHIA). Whether the Sabzean bam has the 
same meaning is uncertain. 

God places (?), sîts on the throne (?)—Joshib-iah ΕΝ 
(rivi 1 Ch. 435), of which Joshaviah (mig 1 Ch. 
11 46) and Joshah (ng, 1 Ch. 434) are presumably cor- 
ruptions. Also Jesimi-el, Sabre (pronounce Jesim&-el, 

2), 1 Ch. 436. 

God causes to grow (?)—Yashwahyah (mm), as we 
should perhaps read instead of Jéshoha-iah (πολ) in 
τ Ch. 436. ᾿ 

God 4rews—El-iada (yròx, a name borne also by an 

Aramzean, in 1 Κὶ 11 23), Jeho-iada 
32. Enower. νην), Jeda-iah (myr), Jedia-6l (bug). 
Cp the Palmyrene Say (lede(ByAos}; the Sabman 
bey; Θεόγνωστος, Διόγνωστος, 

God remembers*—Jozachar (π2}}}}," Zechariah (101). 
Cp the Sabeean bw; Θεόμνηστος, Διόμνηστος. So 
also, it would seem, Hashab-iah (ivagin), and HAshab- 
nèiah RV (muuen), further corrupted into Hashbad- 
danah RV (myazvin),5 and Hishabnah (magin), for which 
we should read Hashabni-jah (mnvn), ‘God has taken 
account of me. 

God weighs— Azaniah (ns), Jafzan-iah (ine), 
Jezan-iah ᾳπὸρ). ΟΡ bem, on a Pheenician srfaglio. 

God sees—H&z4-el (bxmn, bxin, a native of Damascus), 
Jabàzieel (5amm, of which Hazi-el, ban, 1 Ch. 239 
and Jeziìel, Sx, 1 Ch. 123 Kt. or Jezi-el [Sem] Kr. 
maybe corruptions), ΠΑ ζῆ ἸΔῈ (n), Jahzi-iah ἘΝ (aim; 


Zogovias in € ; since, however, the Punic o can scarcely corre» 
Spond τὸ the Hebrew 0, we may conclude only that in this, asin 
some other names, the first part was regarded as a verb by the 
Massoretes, but as a noun by the Greek translator, in accordance 
with the Punic form. 

1 This, it is true, may also mean * Baal dwells.' 

2 Variant Sywg». The punctuation varies also between ψὺ 
andò 
. 3 See Nestle, λοι, whorightly refers to Gen. 30.22. The mother 
is Arimarily the object of the verb. 

4 Ginsb. nari, 

5 Unless “Ἢ may be due to dittography ; see HASHBADANA, 
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Jeziah, RV Izziah, mr, Ezra 10252)! Also bw man 
(Rèaiah), ny (Irijah EV), mv (Jeriah). ᾿ 
God 4ears®—Eli-shama (yos'bx, which occurs also on 
an inzaglio, probably of ancient Hebrew origin, yopde; 
cp Sabrean popba). Ishmael, baprg, (cp 

88. reato Sabean bagno), Hoshima (yogia) 1 Ch. 

318 (for Jehoshama yawim, or Joshama, 
pod). Ishmaiah (προ). Cp the Pheenician gnemipbo, 
ete.; the Sabiean Sgapi. 

God answers (properly, by an oracle, hence, 'He 
grants a pention')—'Avax), unless connected with jam 
{see Swete, ‘Az.) Tobit 121, Ana-iah (mp). So also 
Anan-iah (5), which should probably be pronounced 
Anàni-jah (0399), ‘Yahwè has answered me." ΟΡ the 
Syriac 'ndrishs* ‘Jesus has answered me.” 

God speaks (by an oracle) —Amar-iah (mpg) Cp 
the Talmudic πονῶν “px {= ba); the Phoenician 
n5:nbya, ‘| Baal reveals.’ Perhaps we may add the 
Pheenician “Spin, {Sim jSm, from the verb moi; 
Θεόφημος, Διόφημος, Θεόφραστος, Θεόχρηστος, εἴα. 
Possibly the name Kola-iah (m%ìp) also refers to an 
oracle. 

God sziears(?) —Eli-sheba (yawbx), Jehoshéba (μη) 
(both feminine). In Jehoshabéath (nyawi) and the NT 
name ᾿Ελ(ελισαβέτ [BNA] (so in Ex. 623 [AF]; cp 
Ἐλευσαβεθ, Ex. 623 [3]), the feminine ending appears, 
which is quite contrary to rule; the grammatical form 
presents great difficulties. 

God promises (2) — Noad-iah (pi), Moad -iah 
(mayo Neh. 1217, for which vs has Maad-iah, 
miyo). Cp the Pheenician spunza. 

God is the object of 4ase—EV Hachaliah (bam see 

. above, $ 23), ἘΝ El-ieho-snai (‘pimbr). 
84. Object. γε 10. ἐπαὶ (ΡΟΝ), ‘towards Go n 
mine eyes turned.’ 

God is the object of praise—J&hallel-e1 ἘΝ (bwbm), 
Mabalal-s ΕΝ {Sx5bnb), Hodav-iah (vertin), Hodi-jah 
(en), Hodévah (mea, pronounce Hodi-jah, min, 
mia). 

God is the object of a regzest—Shealtixel (bnbnd). 

God adwils into his confidence —Bés0d&-iah (amino). 

: God comes--Eli-Athah (santwbx), 1 Ch. 
86. Fazione 254 (=El-iathah, ambg, in ©. 27). 

i God passes by (?)*—El-adah (myba), 
1 Ch. 720, for which ©. 21 has Eleàd (2y5x), Adiel 
(Sep), Ada-iah (ay), Jeho-addah RV (mipim), 1 Ch. 
836 ἐπυΐε (for which 942 has Jarah, my» Awice). Pos- 
sibly Laadah (my5), 1 Ch. 421, may be for mpbn. 

God dwelîs (among his worshippers}—Shéchan-iah 
(amo). 

God Zives—J&hi-el (δ κ᾽ π", also in Palmyrene), Jehi-eli 
(Sem), Hi-el (bw, 1 K. 1634), probably to be read 
Hay-el (bem @P4 has ᾿Αχζε]ιήλ, but San occurs in 
Sinaitic inscriptions). Cp *men3 (on an drfaglio which 
is probably Moabite), the Phoenician ‘np. 

God γιδεές (with his worshipper ?)—Pagi-el (bxxpan). 

God corfends*--Jeho-iàrib (am), probably also 
Israel (bin), Sera-iah (an),* and perhaps Méra-iah 
{mso]), ‘ Yahwe has withstood.* 

God sk0045%—Jeremiah (mon, Virméyeha). The 
same meaning perhaps belongs to the Phoenician 3bwbya 
(a very favourite name, transliterated ZBalsi/Zec, etc., 
Βάσληχος in Josephus, c. 42. 121) and 3bumes. 

God #22der5—Raam-iah (πον, Neh. 77, for which 
Ezra 22 has Rèelaiah (πον). 

God ἐς glad? or, more probably, g/2ddens—Jahdi-el 
(Sex), Jehde-iah (imam, Veled-yatz). 

1 Possibly "8" and ΠῚ" may be connected with MI; cp MO 


Mizzah, Gen. 86 τ 17=1 Ch. 137. 
2 That is, 7/251/9, He ‘hears’ the mother"s prayer fora son. 
3 Cp Ex. 346, Κ' 191. 
4 See Ex. 153, Pa. 248, eto. 
5 neip, which occurs on an intaglio, seems tobe quite different. 
5 See Ps. 7.14(13]18 15 [14], Deut. 3223 42, εἰς, Originally, 
these expressions had a literal sense, as in the case of Apollo. 
7 Scarcely în the sense of xiidei γαίων, said of Zeus. 
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God ἐξ mighty (?)—Jecholiah (mbar), the vocalisation 
of & (Ἰεχελία [AL]) can hardly be correct, as the 
name so pronounced would signify ‘Yahwéè comes to 
an end’; perhaps the genuine form was J&chall&-iah 
(imba). ‘Yahwé destroys.' With Jecholiah we may 
compare Jehiical (bam), Jer. 373=Jacal (Son), Jer. 981 
The Sabzean 553» may be something altogether different. 

God rises (like the sun)—Zérah-iah (nm), Jezrah-iah 
Gem). Cp the Sabaan dann So also mine may 
perhaps mean ‘Yahwè is the dawn." 

God js Zigh'—Nàriah EV (iv). 
Par68eos (i.e, ‘ divinely bright), etc. 

God is fire! Uri-jah (in*mx) τ perbaps Ari-el (bue, 
Ezra 836), and Ar-eli (Sw, Num. 2617) may be cor- 
ruptions of Uri-.el? (Spe, base). Cp boma of Byblus, 
written Urumilku în the cuneiform inscriptions (Α΄ 29ο); 
the Palmyrene 43m) (NovpfyAos) ‘ Bel is fire.” 

God judges—Eli-shaphat (θυ), Jehoshaphat 
. {esvim), Shèphatiah (nov). Cp the 
86. Sovereign. bicenician pprbys, Spanoe. So also 
Daniel (4ies1, 5x1, which occurs likewise in Palmyrene), 
and perhaps Pélal-iah (555). 

God is 7st—Jehozadak (pisìm), Zedekiah (mp 
Sidkiyy&hu), Cp the Sabacan bapis; in the ancient 
Aramaic name ΠΡ τς (CS 273), the letters pi are not 
quite certain, 

God ru/es, is king*—Éli-melech (ποῦν, which occurs 
also in ancient Aramaic), Malchi.el (509%, cp the 
Palmyrene by5bn), Malchi-jah (wvabp). Cp the Edomite 
Kaushmalaka (KB 220), i.e., Κοσμάλαχος ; so also 
᾿Ελμάλαχος (Miller) ; the Phoenician <brbya, ya ; the 
Egyptian Aramaic <9ynon. So also the Phoenician 
benmpbo. 

God is possessor—El-kanah (mpba), Mikne-iah (105p0). 
Cp ρου on an intaglio; the Boeotian Θεόππαστος (in 
an inscription). 

God ‘is Zord—Adoni-jah {iwna), Béal-iah (mbya, I 
Ch. 125). Cp the Pheenician Spare, pens, ete. 
‘The form /@ribal, though it oceurs only in late times, 
is important on account of the second 7, which must 
be the suffix of the first person, ‘my lord is Baal' (or 
Yahwè, as the case may be). 

Thus max is regarded as ée servant of God —Abd&el 
{bwnap, which occurs also in Edessene) ; Abdi-el (bavray), 

Obadiah {xm3y, which occurs also on 
37. Ἰῖδπι α΄ A UT dr intaglios); the 

Βοχυδῃῦ. | Massoretic pronunciation of this last name 
is map COBedlas in Jos. Ant. viîi. 134); but © usually 
bas "A&8%(e)ia(s) [BAL], though '083[e)cov [BNAL] also 
OCCUFrs. 

Among the Pheenicians, Aramzans, and Arabs, names com- 
ounded with "444 (135) are much commoner than among the 

ebrews; among the Abyssinians the synonymous term Gabrz 
is used instead. Names compounded with ‘the corresponding 
feminine term nox occur frequently among most Semitic peoples 
but are wholly wanting in Hebrew. In Greek, names com- 
pounded with δοῦλος appear only in Christian times. The name 
Néariah (:1-y)) can scarcely have this meaning; derivatives 
from the root =pj are found in other Semitic names, but the 
sense is always uncertain. 

Man is likewise regarded as delonging fo God—Lael 
(5x5), Lemuael (Sxinb. Sand, see above, $ 21). Cp the 
Palmyrene ynyb (Λισάμσου) and the Phecnician minyy5. 
if at least the reading Λεαστάρτου, in Jos. c. Ap. 118 be 
correct. 

At the same time God is the gortiox of man—Hilkiah 
(3mpSm) ; a costiy possession—-Magdi-el (burn) ; a delight 
—lnaam {προ}; Aea/44—Shelami-el (Senta). 

God is great—Gedal-iah (109331), for which Jer. 354 
has Igdal-iah (1v51x:), The vocalisa 
tion is that of the perfect tense, which 
can scarcely be right here; @ usually 


Cp Διοφάεις, 


38, Divine 
perfections, 


1 See Ex. 327 Dt. 424, ‘the pillar of fire,’ etc. 

2 See also ARIEL, 1. 

3 See Ps. 27 4/7 etc. 

4 These forms have the pronunciation of the perfect tense, see 
Ps. 4799319610971991. 
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has l'odoMia(s)--i.e., int71 where gèdho/ seems to be 
a contraction of dini. ΟΡ basi (Ῥαβήλου, ᾿Ράβιλοε), 
which occurs in Palmyrene, Nabateean, and Sabsean, as 
well as other compounds with 35; likewise the Sabmean 
aste 

God is perfect—Jotham (on); possibly, however, 
this is not a compound but a single word meaning 
* orphan” (like în). 

God is 4ig4—Jchoram [τ ἡ»), Ram-iah (mon, unless 
this be a corruption of Jeremiah, mov, or Réma-iah, 
mp). Cp the Phocnician moya, Spam on an old 
Aramaic (?) intaglio; the Sabaean στον the Sinaitic 
Sas So also the Syriac Rdz2/s49° ‘ Jesus is high.” 

God is in front (?}—Kadmi-el, (Sxwoop) Cp the 
Sabaean pIpsa 

God ìs g/orious—Jochébed (325î* fem.), which we 
should probably pronounce γδολαῤῥα. 

God is 649/ (?)—Jehoaddin RV (jmpm fem.), 
2K.142 (Kt, for which the Kr. substitutes puyim, 
Jehoaddin AV, according to 2Ch. 251). Perhaps 
we may add Ladin ΕΝ (jny9, which occurs several 
times in Chronicles), a contraction, it would seem, of 
por 

God is incomparable—Micha-8l (Sx3n), Michaiah 
(xm3%, which occurs also on an ancient Hebrew indaglio). 

His Godhead is expressly affirmed in Éli-jah iaia 

‘my God is Yahwè' ; we even find Eli-el (Sax), ‘ 
God is God.’ Cp the Egyptian Aramaic πο 12), Ὡς 
Palmyrene banba, Ἐλάβηλος. Whether Jo-ei (bw) 
belongs to this category is doubtlul, since it may per- 
haps correspond to 15) (fem. nai), the commonest of 
all proper names in the Sinaitic inscriptions, the 
Arabic Wa'i!!—1e., ‘he who seeks refuge (with σα); 
see above, $ 14. We may add Elibu {x:n:5x), and 
probably Jehu (sim, for Johu, sim, like Jeshila, μην)», 
for Joshua mer). 

Some other names compounded with ΕἸ (5) or Jeho 
(im) are very obscure.  Thus Jahziel (Swesrr), Jahz&-el 

bey) means ‘God halves'; but how is 
29. Oscure, (fest) be explained? Nor is ît easy to 
account for Sang, Samuel, ‘name of God,’ though in 
Syriac we find amo, name of his house,' and in a 
recently discovered Phoenician inscription, tupy fem., 
not to mention several other Syriac names compounded 
with ary, and Sabaean names compounded with no? 
Possibiy Sw may signify ‘ bearing the name of God’; 
cp ᾿Απολλώνυμος, Ἑκατώνυμος, ‘named after Apollo 
(Hekate).' In the case of so well-known a name it is 
scarcely permissible to alter the pronunciation into 
Shémdel, ‘his name is God,' although the ‘ Letter of 
Aristeas,'3 probably composed in the first half of the 
first century, B.C., mentions in its list of translators two 
men called Σομόηλος as well as one called Σαμούηλος ; 
see, however, below, $ 42. Another obscure name is 
Misha-el (Sg), which seems to be compounded with 
bg, since there is a name Mésha (xv), and in Palmy- 
rene we meet with xe fem. {= Moîra, the name of 
the Syrian grandmother of two Roman emperors). So 
also Bakbuk-iah (xvp3p3) can scarcely mean ‘ pitcher of 
Yahwè,' though the simple Bakbbk (piapa, $ 71) un- 
doubtedly means ‘a pitcher'; on the other hand the 
name Bukkiah (x°p2) might be connected with the Syriac 
verb #p3, and if read as Bekayàh, would signify ‘ Yahwè 
has tested. Elihoreph (naivbw) cannot possibly be in- 
terpreted as ‘my God is winter" ;4 and to translate the 
Edomite name, Eliphaz (19°), by ‘my God is pure 
gold’ likewise sounds very strange. Of Jaareshiah RV 


1 So Nestle, Zoe. cit. 132. The Phernician by. Îs, however, 
not a complete name, but only the beginning of one; hence 
nothing can be concluded from it. 

See further SHEM (NAMES WITH), 

E METTI: in Merxs Archiv, i. p. 

Ξε δ 


an is in Hebrew the opposite op p and therefore cannot 
mean “the time of ripe fruits.’ 
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{avy) and Sherebiah {man} no plausible explanation 
has as yet been offered. That the consonants of 
Shébaniah (3326) and Rémaliah (γπ 1) are correct is 
proved by intaglios bearing wav. 127, and into; 
but the Masoretic vocalisation here gives no sense, 
‘The writer of the present article is inclined to read 
Skdbani-jah, ‘Yahwè has brought me back,’ and 
Ramli-jah,} 'Yahwè is exalted for me,' but this is very 
far from being certain. Similarly the unintelligible 
Tebal-iah (17:52) should perhaps be read Tobli-jah, 
‘Yahwè is gracious to me. In Athaliah (bp), also 
the word + may be contained, and in Othni-el (5x»ng), 
the suffix *r, cp Atha-iah (xy, Neh.114); the mean- 
ing of nny in this connection remains, however, quite 
obscure, © Finally H&bazziniah ΕΝ (misam Jer.353) 
may perhaps stand for Habasani-jah (misan), ‘ Yahwè 
has reduced me to straits,' On the whole, it can 
hardly be doubted that the suffix az? is contained in 
some names where the Masoretic pronunciation con- 
ceals the fact. A few other names compounded with 
Spor imte.gi, USI (Sig) —must here be passed over in 
silence ; several of these are no doubt corrupt. Names 
compounded with words expressing relationship will be 
mentioned later ($ 43 7). 

Other appellations of the Deity than Yahwè or ΕἸ are 
comparatively rare in Israelite proper names. AdGni 
(5), "my Lord'oceurs, e.g.—in Adon 


avi other. . kam (bpu@8), ‘my Lord has risen up," 
Adoni. — and in Adoni-ram (pvisx}, ‘my Lord 


is exalted'; Adoniram appears in 2 $, 
2024 and 1 K. 1218 as Adoram (pia, but & [A, and Bin 
25.) ᾿Αδωνιράμ; see ADONIRAM). Whether Adoni. 
zedek (p1s-yit8), the name of a mythical king of Jerusalem, 
means ‘the Lord of righteousness,’ or whether we should 
read some such form as Adoni-zaddik, ‘my Lord is 
righteous,' cannot be decided (see ADONI-ZEDEK). 
"The word 30, ‘ King,'? as a name of God, is found 
in N&than-melech (35prim), ‘the King has given,” Ebed- 
melech (πὸ van, which occurs also in 
41. Melech. Pheenician, sometimes shortened into 
PDory; cp the Mohammedan name, ‘Abd-almalik), and 
Regem-melech (πο ny), which seems to have the same 
meaning as Jeremiah (wmov), the first part being prob- 
ably verbal, ‘the King has hurled," Ma/cki (sp), 
‘my king,’ is found in Malchi-ram {py5bp, Phoenician, 
07550), ‘my King is exalted,” and Malchi-sbua (y'>*p), 
' my king is help' (?) 
Baal (595), ‘lord, which occurs so frequently in 
Pheenician proper names, may in early times have been 
used to a large extent by the Israclites also. 
33. Baal. 1, the OT, however, names formed with 
Baal are rare. Thus we find Esh-baal (Spazi), ' man of 
Baal' {τ Ch. 833 and 939), which stands for bya wi, 
ISH-BAAL (g.v.), ‘man of Baal,” and in other passages 
is purposely altered into Ish-bosheth (nwa e*x), or even 
Ishui (vg, 151449), while in τ (ΟἿ, 4er it is wrongly 
spelt yuwg, Ashbéa (cp the Phoenician mnz and such 
Arabic names as pnp “pr, which occurs in Palmyrene 
inscriptions, perhaps also the Phcenician nunwsinn, if at 
least the reading Μεθουάσταρτος in Jos. c. 45. 118 be 
correet); Béei-iada (yobya), ‘Baal Knows' (where the 
Massoretic vocalisatton intentionally disguises the word 
by; the name is altered into El-iada [y-vbx] in 2 $. 516 
[but see LXX], and in 1Ch.38); Jerubbaal (Spam), 
* Baal contends' (explained away even in the biblical 
narrative so as to mean ‘he contends against Baal’); 
in 28.11a: it is distorted into Jerub-besheth (nav). 
The same meaning belongs to Màrib-baal (by3 n, 
1 Ch. 834 and 940}. once wrongly spelt Meri-baal (Ὁ 
Spa), and in all other passages corrupted into ngéwmen 
or ngunp, Mephi-bosheth (g.v). To these must be 


1 It is impossible for us to discover to what extent vowels 
originaliy long may have been shortened în the ordinary pro- 
nunciarion of proper names. 

2 In those cases where the later Jews recognised <bp as the 


name of a (heathen) god they altered it into MoAdy, Molech, 
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added the Edomite Baal-hanan (pmbpo, Gen. 3638 7), 
‘Baal has been gracious,’ and perhaps the Ammonite 
Baalls {py2), a name of which the meaning is 
unknown. 

The Babylonian form Bel (53), may perhaps be con- 

tained in Ashbel (σαν, for Ish-bel, 

a Sher ‘man of Bel"), unless the name be a 

" mere corruption of 5yy gx, Ishbaal; a 

more probable instance is 53, BILDAD (g.2.), ‘ Bel has 
loved' (?). 

‘ag, of which the traditional pronunciation, Shaddai, 
can scarcely be correct, ! is found in the following names 
only —Shéde-ir (new), ‘mv is fire’ Zurishaddai 
(πῦτην), ‘my rock is ν᾿ (Zapacadai [B], or Σαρισαδαι 
[N], Judith 81); and Ammishaddai (v1sy); see below, 
$$ 45 and 117. Noneof these names seems to be really 
ancient, and the same may be said of Pédahzùr {(nym5}, 
‘the Rock {z.e., God) has redecmed.' 

In Zélophéhad (1n5%y, more correctly Salpahad, & 
Σαλπαάδ), the word ππθ (pahad) shouîd probably not 
be taken as a name of God (cp_pnw “ns, the faled 
[fear] of Isaac, Gen. 314253), since “n5by seems to 
mean ‘shadow (£.e., protection) from terror.' 

Although Gad (π|} is the name of a deity in Is. 6817 
(cp the Syrian name avi, ‘God has given’), Azgad 
(ny) appears to signify only ' fate is hard.” 

In Shemida (yyby), the word sen? may possibly 
be a divine appellation, as in the Syrian nem (cp 
meme, Ahijah), and ΟΦ (cp 111]2, anda 2). 

©On names formed from names of the Egyptian gods, 
see below, $ 81. 

The name of a foreign deity occurs in Obad-tdom 
(ον παν), but whether the vocalisation be correct is 
doubtful (sce ORED-EDOM) ; τὸ "27 is also a Phoenician 
name. In the following names borne by foreigners we 
likewise find mention of foreign gods—Tabrimman RV 
(finan). ‘good is Rimmon'; Benhadad (11173), ‘son 
of Hadad'; H&dadézer (ny vm), ‘Hadad ‘is help. 
Possibly Hadad occurs also in Henadad (run), which 
is usually explained as standing for mn jp, ‘ favour of 
Hadad'; if this be so, we must suppose the name to 
have been adopted during the Exile by an Israelite who 
was not conscious of its real meaning, as happened in 
the case of the name Mordecai (+57) and others. 

We have next to discuss a group of proper names 
which consist of a noun expressing relationship coupled 
either with the name of a god or with 


14 Names of some other word.® ‘The interpretation 
TelationsMP : ΟΡ these names involves peculiar diffi- 
their syntax. 


culties, owing chiefly to the fact that 
the commonest of the nouns in question, namely Ab 
(x), ‘father’ and Ah (ng), ‘brother’ take in the 
construct state the termination (#) which serves also as 
the suffix of the first person singular. Modern dis- 
coveries have proved beyond all possibility of doubt 
that, strange as it may appear to us, names expressing 
‘brotherhood’ or some other relationship with a god 
were current among the ancient Semites (see ABI 
[Names wITH], $ 4 fi, and cp Ammi, Hamu). "The 
feminine proper name «Spnne, on an ancient intaglio, 
names of Punic women such as onn and mpbon, as 
well as the masculine name nobon {Mimilcon, Imilcon, 
etc.), in which the two component parts are of different 
genders, cannot be translated otherwise than ‘ sister of 
Melk,' ‘sister of Melkart,” ‘brother of Milkath,' re- 
spectively. So we find the Abyssinian names Ahwa 
Krestos, ‘brother of Christ," Ehta Krestòs, ‘sister of 
Christ. So also bon must mean ‘brother of Melk." 
Hence, too, the Hebrew Ahijah {xwnx, and vna, Abio; 


1 This pronunciation is based upon the impossible view that 
vpi means ‘One who suffices,’ Gr. ἱκανός, The original pro- 
nunciation was probably ‘I, Shedi (Gee SHADDAI). 

2 On names compounded with this word see Siem, NAMES 
WITH, 

3 Cp WRS RS? 52 
Hamu, NAMES WITH. 


and sce also Ast- and Ani-, Amami, and 
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see above, $ 24) is ‘brother of Yahwè,' not ‘my brother 
is Yahwè," which of course would come to the same thing, 
whileJoah (mx) can signify only ‘Yahwè is (my)brother.'! 
The names Abiel (5w3x), Abijah (un), Abimelech 
(Bivur), as also the Phosnician byva8 (on an ancient 
intaglio), byzan, ᾿Αβίβαλος (Jos. c. 412. 1 17... Ant. 
vili. 53), Spar, and Adi/%zhas (CIL, 89198)— i.e., 
*nbiar (probably the name of a Syrian)—are all more 
naturally explained as meaning ‘my father is God, 
Yahwè, Melek,' etc., and with this it agrees that Abijah 
{max} is also used as a feminine name, like the Sabeean 
“Pose, <byar; the Phoenician 5y9338, moreover, un- 
doubtedly signifies ‘our father is Baal' {cp Θεοπάτρα), 
and Abihu (xivan) can be nothing but ‘my father is 
He. We also find Abi (2) and Ahi (ΠΝ) used in 
proper names precisely like ἘΠ (4x) and Jeho (1), and 
we are therefore obliged to regard them as appellations 
of the DeityAbidan (jvae) corresponding τὸ Daniel 
{Sieni), Abida (yn», Midianite) to Jeho-iada (prim), 
Abi-nadab (373) and Ahinadab {πη πῈ} to Jehonadab 
(amm), Abiezer (myeua, of which lezer, pr, is a con- 
traction, as Ewald has shown)? and Ahiezer (mpm&} to 
Eliezer (19%x), Abiram (003) and Ahiram (ovnk) to 
Jehoram (prin), Abi-asaph (gpxvae) and Eb-iasaph 
(npax) to Eliasaph (qpbw), Abishua (yesa, on an 
intaglio, να} to Jehoshua (ywir), Abiner (5a) and 
Abrer (3338) to Nériah (πρῶν which is synonymous with 
᾿Αχιώρ in Judith 55 7}, Ahisamach (geom) to Semach- 
iah (mond), Ahikam (opnx) to Adonikam (np'inx), 
Ahishahar {angna) to Shéhar-iah (né). Compare 
likewise ABISHUR (g.2.), we*38, ‘my father is a wall," 
with the Palmyrene neba (Βηλσούρου), ‘ Bel is a wall. 
Abiathar ("n'o&, £6y4/4ér) appears to mean ‘my father 
is eminent,” and so “πὶ is used in several Sabaean names, 
Ahishar (ana) should perhaps be read Ahisar {πὲ πὲ}, 
‘my brother is a prince.'* Cp the Sabaean names 
ùbwag (like Hebr. inmpa, Amariah), yovhe, ‘the brother 
raises’ (like Hebr. ppòm, Jehoiakim), anona, ‘the 
brother is princely,' etc.‘ The very ancient name, Abram 
(tar), Abraham (noe), however, must signify ‘high 
father,' since ît stands in connection with Sarai (νην), 
Sarah (mis), ‘princess,’ and Milcah4 (x5bp), ‘queen.’ 

In those cases where the second part of the name is an 
ἃ abstract term the grammatical analysis 


45. Secon n 
becomes more difficult. Here ‘the 
part abstract. r-ndering ‘my fatheris τον ‘my brother 
is —,' appears to be supported by the following two con- 


siderations. Firstly, the use of ‘father’ in the sense 
of ‘ possessor,” ‘one who has to do with a thing '—a use 
which in ancient Arabic is rare, though it is common in 
the Arabic of the present day—does not occur in Hebrew, 
unless we reckon the obscure expression, 34r*28, ‘ father 
of eternity,’ in 15. 95 [6].5 To employ ‘ brother” in the 
vague sense mentioned above would likewise be contrary 
to Hebrew usage. —Furthermore, names with the prefix 
sax or «ng are borne, in some cases, by women.” Hence 
Abihud (xrax), Ahibud (<x2*nx), must mean ‘my father, 
brother, is glory," and similarly Abitub (nw>2»), Ahitub 
mene (where πο, tùb, is to be rendered ‘ happiness," 
or else changed into ip, t6b, ‘good,’ as seems to be 
indicated by the ancient Aramaic name, avi», com- 
pounded with πο, ‘good’), Abinoam (nyrax), Ahinoam 
ἘΡΎ ΤΙΣ (pi, ‘ pleasantness '), Abihail (Sur, mase. and 
fem., Sn, ‘strength'), Abigail (bvar, fem. bra, ‘exulta- 


1 For another view see ABI (NAMES WITH, $ 1). 

2 Hebr. Gram. ed. of 1863, p. 667. 

8 For another suggestion, see AHISHAR. 

4 On these names see also the special articles. 

5 This use is a development of the ἔργα, a form of nomen- 
clature peculiar to the Arabs. 

6 Foranother suggestion see ABmuuD; Asi, NAMES WITH, $ r, 

7 It is true that the modern Arabs, in certain districts, apply 
abi, ‘ possessor,’ even 10. a woman, è.g., adul'uyin altwujan, 
‘the woman with languishing eyes.” ‘The same meaning belongs 
to the Neo-Syriac phrase war #r6 sndr'e, where 2a», * master," 
stands for ‘mistress’ (see Socin, Neuaramedische Dialekte, 135, 
το). It is very improbable, however, that this usage existed'in 
Hebrew. 
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tion), Abishalom {pibet3®) or Absalom (piòrina, miri, 
health,’ ‘peace '), which latter form is supported by 
1 Mace. 1311 ᾿Αψάλωμος (one of the Hasmonzeans, see 
Jos. Art xiv. 44), and ᾿Α ψάλαμος (see Miller), whilst the 
Spelling ᾿Αβεσσαλώμ in 6 (BA and sometimes L) is by 
no means inconsistent with it, To these may be added 
Tchabod (+axx), ‘my father is glory,’ * and the feminine 
Abital (son), ‘my father is dew. "È In some cases, of 
course, the real meaning is doubtful. Thus Abishai 
(‘uaa), Abshai, RVME (αν), Ithamar (pome), Abishag 
(ex, fem.), Ahimaaz (pyrone), Ahi-thophel (Sara), 
Ahiman (jones), Ahban (jane, cp Fshban, 139}, are 
all obscure {see the several articles); others are quite 
uncertain.? Ahimoth (ninna) may perhaps mean the 
twin brother of a child born dead, or of a child who died 
immediately after birth.> Abilud {mbma) is probably 
nothing more than ‘a brother is born'—z.e., Ab-yàlàd + 
(Sn) ‘The name of the Phcenician woman Jezebel 
(bars) can scarcely belong to this category (see JEZEREL); 
cp two other Phoenician names, 518%y3 and Same (both 
fem.).5 
It is therefore in accordance with analogy to interpret 
Hammu-el RV {bisyan) as standing for HAmb-el (baton, 
so already AV) ‘brother-in-law of God, 
46. Unele. Jike the Sabrean (S)uzn, nnyon (see further 
HAmU, NAMES WITH). The Saboeans also use bf 
δα! ‘ avunculus,' δ as an appellation of the Deity, in the 
names wmaba, prbà, anobfi just as they use py ‘ patruus* 
in sognp. προ, εἴς. This word ny ("am:z) " patruus* 
is common to all the Semitic languages and must at one 
time have been employed in Hebrew also ; in certain 
phrases of the OT it still retains the general sense of ‘a 
kinsman by blood.'? Hence we are led to interpret ny 
Or ‘ny (‘@22727), in certain Hebrew names, as ‘my kins- 
mar, and to refer it to some deity (see further under 
AMMI, NAMES WITH), Ammi-nadab (amy) corre 
sponds exactly to Abi-nadab (21.3Ν} and Jeho-nadab 
{πτὴπ|}, Ammi-zabad (25115) to Jeho-zabad (31m), Am- 
mihud (toy) to Abihud (nmax). The name Eliam 
(uybx),8 in 2 S. 113, instead of which 1 Ch. 85 has 
buxny, Ammi-el (found in several other passages), can 
hardly mean anything but ‘ my God is the kinsman,' or, 
if we follow the other reading, ‘my kinsman is God.' 
In the case of Ammishaddai (‘ngivop), it is possible that 
the narrator who coined the name intended py to be 
understood as ‘people,’ and the name of David's son, 
EV Ithream (bgmn), may naturaliy be explained as ‘ the 
people is eminent,' although the analogy of Abiathar 
(anna) tells in favour of the other interpretation (see 
further ITHREAM}. ‘The names of the two rival kings 
Rehoboam (oyam. Réhab'am} and Jeroboam (ppav, 
Yarob'im), however, certainly appear to mean ‘the 
people is wide’ and ‘the people increases’; it is con- 
ceivable that they adopted these names on coming to the 
throne, or that one of them, at his accession, adopted 
a name formed in imitation of his rival's.® On pyow 
see above, $ 30. 
Perhaps Dodavah (amm) in 2 Ch. 2037 (@* Δουδιου) 
may be a mistake for mort (Dodiyyahu 
47. Dod, ete. ‘iy cousin (or friend) iS Nisezti Ra 
shorter forms of the same see below, $ sx (end). More- 


1 1f the forms are not corrupt (see IcHaWon, ABITAL). 

2 The ancient Aramaic ἼΟΠΝ and the Palmyrene mmm are 
also of doubiful meaning. 

# Unless the word is corrupt; sce ARIMOTH. 

4 For another suggestion see AWILUD. 

5 It should be mentioned that the real sense both of bor 
Zebal) and of Zébilon Gxb137) is unknown. 

6 See Praetorius, Neve Zeilr. cur Erklir. der himjar. 
Inschr. 25, 

7 Cp M. Krenkel, Ζ.4 ΤῊ [:88], 2807. With some details in 
this paper the writer of the present article is, however, not able 
to agree, 

# Cp the Pheenician ppbg, and also νοῦν which seems to 
occur on an fz/aglio. The by which stands at the beginning of 
some other Punic names is merely a false spelling of px; ἐξ.) ner 
*handmaid.' 

9 Foranother suggestion see JEROBOAM. 
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over, the name of the Fdomite clan OhSli-bamah RV 
(101:5n8) appears to conta a word corresponding to the 
Arabic a4/ ' kindred.' A similar formation is Ohdli-ab 
ΕΝ (5w5ng), whether it be genuine or not; on the 
other hand, in Oholi-bah RV {πα πα), coined by Ezekiel, 
the word Sax obviously has the sense of ‘tent.’ The 
ancient name bwin (REUEL, 9.7.) we may suppose to 
mean ‘compamon of God." Compare such Abyssinian 
names as Arka Dengel, ‘friend of the Virgin (Mary), 
Bitza Hawareyà, ‘companion of the apostie.” 

Ben (j2) ‘son’ appears nowhere as an integral part 

of a Hebrew proper name except in the case of Benjamin 
(pia). which  perbaps. means. originally 
48. Son 'ihose who dwell to theright'—i.e., the most 
southern portion of the tribes who went by the name of 
Joseph (2 S. 1920[21}). Inthe NT we find the Aramaic 
forms Barsabas (Bapragfàs—i.e., numi, Barshabbd), 
‘born on the Sabbath' and Βαρνάβας, a surname of 
which the sense is obscure (see BarnABAS). There are 
several instances of Aramaic names which designate the 
bearer as the ‘son’ of some god; but the only example 
in the OT is the Damascene i ja, Ben-hidad (g.v.). 
Compare such Abyssinian names as Walda Leb], 
‘son of the Most High," Walda Maryàm, ‘son of (St.) 
Mary," Walda Gabreel, ‘son of (the angel) Gabriel," 
ete, Cases in which a man is called not by hisown name 
but by a patronymie (as happens several times in 1 K. 4; 
cp Βαριησοῦς, Acts 136 and probably Βαραββᾶς also), 
do not, of course, belong to this category. 2a (nu) 
ὁ daughter * occurs în Bath-sheba {αν n5) and Bath-shua 
(può na); but whether these really signify ‘ daughter of 
the cath' and ‘daughter of help' may be questioned. 
Bith-iah (g.%.; sona) would mean ‘daughter of Yahwè®*; 
but the name is doubtful, though supported by the 
analogy of the Pheenician 5y3 n2. Compare such 
Abyssinian names as Walata Maryam, ‘daughter of 
(St) Mary," Walada Madkhen, 'daughter of the 
Saviour.' 

In all languages there is a tendency to shorten, or 
otherwise to modify proper names. ‘This phenomenon, 
49. Abbreviated ΔΝ has so often been observed in 

pavia the Indo-European languages, is like- 
wise conspicuous in the Janguages of 
the Semites. To this cause it is largely due that, in the 
vast majority of cases, Arabic proper names take the 
form of nouns pure and simple. Thus when we find 
the name Se‘, ‘fortune,’ used side by side with Se'd 
Manst, ‘fortune from (ihe goddess) Manat’ (cp the 
Nabatean "νηῦν ape, and the Sabean “nfiy ipo, ete.), 
there can be no doubt that the simple Sa'4 is an abbrevi- 
ation. The same thing applies to Wa45 and Aus, 
‘ gift' {which are used sometimes alone and sometimes 
with the name of some god), as well as to many other 
words. Even a name like ‘427, “high” (cp the Nabataean 
νὸν, ’AXefov) may be a shortened form of 5x*y (which 
also occurs in Nabatsean) ‘God is high," or of some 
similar compound ; the Hebrew Eli (+by) is perhaps to 
be explained în like manner, and so also Ràm (n, as 
compared with pvim, Jehoram). An analogous case is 
the Greek Ὕπατος (‘Trdrns, Ὑπατίατ), contracted from 
‘Lrarbdwpos; these names were current at ‘Thebes, 
where Ζεὺς ὕπατος was worshipped (Fick, 271). The 
fact that the shorter name, taken by itself, offers a 
plausible sense constitutes no valid objection, for it not 
unfrequently happens that proper names, with or without 
change of form, acquire a meaning different from that 
which they originalîy conveyed, 


Particularly clear examples of abbreviation are to be found 
among fhe Abyssinians, who often use part of a compound as a 
propername, without further modificationt—e.g., S#042/, ‘prai 
shortened from Sébhat la- Ab, ‘praise to the Father, Y'as/i 
"hope, shortened from 7as/4 Πᾶν νᾶ, ‘hopein Mary,’ or Tassi 
MHasuiriyat, “hope in the Apostles,' ete.; often, however, the 
termination 2, d, or i2 isadded_e.p., A'4ailiz, Α΄ καίει, for Kiaila 
Attkazi, ‘power of Michael,’ etc, /7a6ti, Habto, Abta, for 
Habta Maryam, “gift oî Mary, ete., Tansie for Tansia 
&restos, ‘Christ is risen,’ and so forth. ΤῸ these may be added 
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the Syriac paby, ‘cross, and τον, for nor Κα ον, ‘the cros 
conquers.’ 


In like manner the Hebrews abbreviated names, no 
additional termination being primarily required—e,g., 
Nathan (}m), Zabad (11), Nadab 

50, In Hebrew. (sm), Ashph (new) Hando (un), 
Hoshea (ywin, which occurs also on an ancient Hebrew 
intaglio), Azaz (ny), Shaphat (s5w), Palal (555), which 
are obviously abbreviations of compounds containing 
some name of the Deity. ‘The king who is called Ahaz 
(ing) in the OT appears as Vazlazitie., Jehoahaz 
(inkix»)—in an inscription of Tiglath-pileser III (see AZ 
220). Similarly Giddel {5} ‘has reared,’ must be a 
shortened form of some name in which God was men- 
tioned, and the same thing applies to Ezer (my). Pekah, 
{npb. also on an ir/aglio), Zecher RV (ot, also in 
Pheenician), Pelet (»5s), Shema, pw (also on an 
intaglio, cp the Sabaean yo), Ebed (1), Ob&d (anìy. 
cp the Arabic and Sabwean ‘144), Shemer (προ). The 
name Zerah (mi) may be an abbreviation of Zèrab-iah 
(mmm); but it is also possible that it was, at least în the 
earlier period, identica! with Ezrah (nua), ‘indigena.’ 
That all these abbreviations are correctly vocalised is 
very unlikely, and we may therefore hazard the conjec- 
ture that pn, γῦπ, Helez (6 Ἑλλής or XeAMs) is 
really pSn (Hillez), a shortened form of some name 


resembling the Phcenician pbnbya, Syasbn ‘Baal has 
delivered.” The shortened form pòn, which occurs also 
on an intaglio, perhaps corresponds to Melis (£phem. 
epigr. 7:65). Azel (bun) seenis to be shortened from 
Azaliah (i09ss). Andni (9) and Anan (pp) from 
Andni-jah, 1339 (see above, $ 32, and cp the Palmyrene 
*ny and 10, the latter signifying ‘he has answered ws‘), 
Sheba (pay) from some such form as Elisheba (yaw5a). 
Similarly nno. which is found on an ancient intaglio 
probably of Hebrew origin, stands for wmninb, and in like 
manner we must explain jap, a common Pheenician 


name. Σαλώμη- ἡ 6., pibgi-in the family of Herod and 


in the NT, is doubtless shortened from Syymby, or some- 
thing of the kind. 

In many names the second part is represented by the 
termination &, 87: the first part being sometimes preserved 
entire and sometimes abbreviated, 
The fixity of the spelling favours 
the assumption that here the x was 
originally pronounced as a consonant, like the Arabic 
hamza (a slight guttural aspirate); only in a few 
cases has the vowel-letter n been substituted for the &, 
in accordance with the later pronunciation. But the 
Aramaie abbreviations in x (e.g., the Palmyrene wust, 
Ζαβδᾶς) were presumably pronounced with a simple 4 : 
the same termination is farrly common in Pheenician 
names, and perhaps sounded as dé. Thus we find Abda 
(xn2y, also în Phoenician and Aramaic), Shim&a EV 
(xy), Shimgah {προ}, Shammah (nsw), 1 5. 169 
(probably for γῦρο, Shemaiah), Uzza (sip), and Uzzah 
(my), probably for ὑπτρ, Uzziah), Gera (wu, for some 
compound with 2 ‘ally,’ cp the Pheenician jan, nineyna, 
mpbori), Asa (νον, for some such form as ἔσκον, 
Asa-el=bx5n, Rephael), Shebna (xy3%), and Shebnah 
ἘΝ {mauw for ymiag, Sheban-iah), Ishma EV (for 
χρό», Ishmael), Ela RV (xbx) and Elah {πὸν, for some 
compound beginning with ba), Joha (ani) for Johanan 
(pinto), Mica RV (az) and Micah (2) for Micaiah 
(tivo), cp abn: (in the Talmud) for debpi. Ara (xx) 
should perhaps be pronounced Ura for Uriah (mne). 
Someof these forms are altogether obscure—e.g. Baasha, 
gv. (xuyo), Amasa, 4.0. (sony), Amasai (Ep), where 
the ὃν cannot be taken as the equivalent ofa Ὁ, Ziba (xs), 
Ziha. (wrey), the ancient Canaanite Siséra (xp), ete. In 


51. Contrac- 
tions in ἃ, 


1 Cp the Pheenician feminine name noce, Acer. 

2 Cp the name of Herod's daughter Ξαλαμψιώ- ἢ δι, Iny Db 
‘prosperity of Zion Jos. Aut xviti.54—and see Dalman, 
Grant. 122, where some later Jewish corruptions of the name 
are mentioned. 
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Hannah (xan), the n— of the shortened form serves as 
the feminine ending, and the name therefore does not 
correspond exactly to the Pheenician xin Harno, 

Other abbreviations have the ending ‘— (7) or + (at), 
the first part of the name being sometimes more violently 
contracted. In these cases the vocal- 
isation Is not to be trusted implicitly ; 
moreover, it is often doubtful whether the 7 should be 
regarded as a sign of abbreviation or as the adjectival 
ending. ‘Thus we find Zabdi (»11) in the OT, but 
Zabdai (‘121) in Aramaic (cp Zefedaîos in the NT), 
shortened from some such form as! Z&bad-iah (rn): 
and similarly Palti (955) for Paltiel (bxenòo), Ishi (yu) 
for Isaiah (1mua»), Jéremai, γον (probably to be pro- 
nounced Jirmi) for Jeremiah (impv), Hanani (yin) for 
Hanan-iah (17°n), Abdi (πον, cp the Phoenician'A βδαῖος 
Le, παν, Jos. c. Ap. 121) for Obadiah (ip), Uri 
(ΗΝ) for Uriah (17-x), Ami (+stox) for Amaziah (son), 
Imri (ox) for Amar-iah (ves), Zichri (091) for Zéchar- 
iah (in), Bani (115) for Bèna-iah (1133), Abi (ng) for 
Ahi-jah (vr), Bukki (+pu) for Bukkiah (1°p3, see above, 
$ 38), Unni (+3p) for Ana-iah (vp), Shilhi (ποθ) for 
some name formed with που ‘he sent,’ Ahzai RV (na) 
for Ahaz-iah (rina), Athlai (*bny) for Athaliah (1vbny), 
Jaasai RV®& vw (Kt. γῶν) for Sep, cp Asa-iah 
(mey), Helkai (*>òn) for Helkiah (impbn), Zaccai (13, 
Ζακχαῖος in NT) for Zéchariah (1m>31), Zabbai (+31) for 
Z&badiah (19521), Shammai (15.}} for Shèma-iah (ipod). 
> (EV JESSE [y.2.]) for Ishmael (bxynw>?), Amittai 
(non) for some name compounded with ns. Similarly 
we may explain the Phoenician Sickeust—i.e., *un—as 
standing for Sickarsas—i.e., *9ya%5t, with non, as usual, 
instead of 331. In many cases the contraction is such 
asto render the discovery of the original form impossible. 
The changes which proper names undergo in the mouths 


52. In zorai 


[ ofsmall children account for a large number of these 


peculiar abbreviattons—who could guess, to take modern 
examples, that Bob and Dick arose out of Robert and 
Richard? It would therefore be vain to inquire whether 
Bésai (+99) is for BésSdè-iah (r°noa), or Bézai (*s2) for 
Bezal&-a1 (bebyo).  Jaddai (+ cp the Palmyrene mp, 
Taò3aîos) might well be shortened from Jedaliah (av) 
1 Ch. 437; but this'latter name is itself obscure.? Such 
forms in ci were particularly common in later timesme.g., 
Ἢ (Ἰανναῖος, cp. Jannai RV) for Jonathan Gr). "ΠῚ 
(Nardaîos in the Epistle of Aristeas) for Nèthant-el 
(bwin), and many more in the Talmud, which also 
exhibits various other kinds of abbreviation. 

There are some possible instances of shortened names 
with the ending d—e.g., lddo, Ezra 8.17 (ine, perhaps 
equivalent to the Phcenician pix), Iddo {winy, tap, the 
prophet, etc. ), of which the meaning is obscure ; Dodo 
{nin or inn). as well as Dodai (1 and Dodi (+75), might 
stand for “min, Dodi-jah. Padon (;ins) and Jadon 
{{im) possibly belong to the same category. 

If we compare Joseph (gpi*) with Josiph-iah (epr), 
or Jarib (3) with Jeho-iarib (aim), we can hardly 

53. Abbrev. doubt that the shorter {‘increases,'3 
Avati sa ‘contends') are abbreviations of the 
imperf. names. 1. nger (‘ Yahwè increases,' ‘ Yahwé con_ 
tends') or of something quite similar. ΟΡ also Izrah, 
EV Izrahite (mw), ‘rises’ with Izrah-iah (mm); Jakim, 
{pp, Sabean pp), ‘raises’ with Eliakim (pb); 
Jachin (0.5) ‘fixes’ with Jeho-iachin {pom}; Jephthah 
EV (nas) ‘opens’ with the name contained in ὅν τ ΠΡΌ" 1 
{valley of Jiphthah-el); Japhlet (659), ‘rescues,’ with 
*amobo: (Samedo, Pelat-iah); Yirham (or, Yérahèm ; 
MT JérSham) ‘ pities' with Jerahm&-al (Sxom); Ibhar 
{ana:), ‘chooses '(cp'Ekxpiros), with the ancient Aramaic 
Sisma»; to these we may probably add Imrah (mp), 


1 In what follows the phrase ‘some such form 25'îs omitted 
as superfluous. 

3 For some reduplicated forms, see below, $ 57. 

3 Cp the Arabic name Vazid. 
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*resists)’ and Mèr4-iah (np), Yahboh (nam), ‘hides' 
(1 Ch. 734, Kt.; see JEHUBBAH), and El-iahba (gamba, 
piv, on an drdaglio), and Ezekiel {bxpim). The follow- 
ing names presuppose the Deity as the subject, and 
perhaps originally contained some divine appellation— 
Jair (ve), ‘enlightens’; Jabin (px), ‘distinguishes,* 
‘perceives’; Igal (xx), ‘ransoms’ (cp wp, Péda-iah); 
Jamlach (sb), ‘gives dominion’ (cp the Palmyrene 
Saba Ἰάμλυχος, in Greek literature Ἰάμβλιχος 1}; Imna 
(px), ‘wards off'; Imnah (mp), ‘determines’ (properly, 
‘counts’); Jadlah (abw) or Jalla (μῦν), ‘is high' (cp 
the Arabic Ya‘), which last name, however, may 
possibly be from the Aramaic, and signify ‘ mountain- 
goat' (see below, $ 68). Jaroah (mv) should perhaps 
be read Yarwaf—i.e., ‘(God) enlarges '—cp the Saboean 
amm. ΤῸ the same class may belong Jeush (gap or 
wp, if it be really the equivalent of the Arabic Yag4z24, 
᾿Ιέγουθος in Miller—i.e., ‘helps,’ cp the Pheenician xy»), 
and also Jair (+y*, 1 Ch. 205), ‘awakes.' 
On the other hand, the bearer of the name seems to 
be the subject in the following :—Jibsim {ovx), ‘is 
qui fragrant' (?), cp Basémath {πὸ "Apw- 
ὅς Simple ματίνη), Jadlam (obp), cis rta Ὁ), 
Per Jashub (2), ‘returns’ (cp Βύνοστος), 
Imla (x5p%) or Imiah {πῦρ}, ‘is full’ (cp sipr as well as 
κῦρ, Μαλῇ in Palmyrene), fephunneh (mo, 6 
*Iepor»î), ‘is brought back” (?), Izhar (‘my), ‘ shines” 
{or " oil"), IshbAk (p9), ‘leaves behind,' ‘ outruns' # (?), 
Ishua {πη}, ‘is worthy” (?), from which Ishui (ng) was 
probably formed by the addition of the adjectival ending, 
Isaac (pns), ‘laughs’ =pnè, ‘sports,’4 Jacob (spy), 
*follows’ ; the last two appear to have been originally 
names of gods. The following names, nearly all of 
which occur only once (in Chronicles), are altogether 
obscure—Ishpàn (jsw*), Idbish (gay), Idlaph (by), 
Jaziz (pr), Jalon (ji), Jaakan (jpg: or ipy). Jachan 
(12g:), Ishbah (mae). The same may be said of the 


national name Jétùr (xe), if at least it be derived 
from n and not from mi. 
A feminine form of this class is Timna (ywn, Edomite), 
which perhaps originally presupposed some goddess— 
e.g., AshtSreth (ninvy)—as the subject. 
55. Prefixed £ 15 the case of Tahan {πη}, the true 
pronunciation is possibly Tahon, ‘she is gracious.’ 
Temin (jon), ‘south,’ is primarily the name of a place. 
Instead of a sentence, a simple participle or adjective 
expressing the same idea may often serve as a proper 
fanti name ; in such cases the Deity is usually 
56. Adiective: he logica! subject. Thus wefind Zabod 
᾿ {ππ|), ‘given (by God)"; fem. Zébidah 
(ΕΝ following Kt, nva), Zébidah (AV following Kr, 
021), 5 K. 2336 (cp the Aramaic avan, Ζεβειδᾶς, the 
Arabic Zebid, also Δῶρος, Awpé, the Aramaic arm 
ete.); Barich (32), ‘blessed’; Réhim (o); Hanon 


(pun). " pitied' (cp the Talmudic 7π, gin) i Raphù 
(in), ‘healed"; Gamdl (Sw), ‘benefited’ (scarcely 
‘weaned,’ cp babi); David ἔπη, i), ‘beloved’ ; ὅ 


probably Modad {smp, as the Samaritan text and the 
LXX read in Nu. 1126 77, instead of the Masoretic 
Medad, ro); perhaps Hobab® (23m, cp the Aramaic 
and Arabic 29m, ete., namga which occurs on an s2/aglio, 
also Φιλούμενος ; names which at least, in certain cases, 
may have been intended rather to express love on the 
part of men); Séthùr («np), ‘hidden’ (cp the Talmudic 


1 Zasnlicus τὰ CIL83332, is probably a Palmyrene. The 
Arabico name Tasnlik (fem.) means only ‘she has power,' ‘she 
rules. 

2 But 34, which is found on an ancient Hebrew in/aglio, may 
be 38%, ἐπι, ΔῚΣ (for 20298, Eliashib), according to 1Ch.7r 
{Kt.) 

3 Cp paid which exactly corresponds to the Arabic S44/4. 

4 It would seem that the roots pry and pi were originally 
distinet. 

5 For another possible explanation sce DaviD (beg.). 

6 For other suggestions see HosaB. 
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Seno). ΤῸ the same class belong, in spite of the 
different vocalisation, Zaccir {π|31}, ‘remembered’; 
Azziùr (xy). ‘helped’; Shammia (yxps), ‘heard’ (or 
rather, ‘one with reference to whom a prayer is heard," 
the prayer primarily being that of the mother) ; Hasshab 
(men), ‘thought of’; Jaddua (yrv), ‘known’; Amos 
{bibp), ‘borne.’Probably we may add Meshullam 
(oben), fem. Meshullemeth (nnben), ‘kept safe’; and 
Shallùm (mbe). A slightly different example is Saul 
(Bini), ‘asked' (cp bimba, Shéalti-el), with its exact 
equivalent in Aramaic pbrry, abi (Σεειλᾶς, Σίλας), cp 
Θεαίτητος, Ἔπευκτος, εἴς. 

It is possible that in several other cases laudatory 
titles, used as proper names, were originally understood 

4 as referring to some deity whose name 
57. Possible as contained in them {see above, $ 49). 
This might apply to Amoz (pina), ‘strong’ 

(cp imura, Amaz:iah}; ZAdok (pins), ‘just’ (cp pisim. 
Jehozadak); Ram (mo) and Segab (avi or me), ‘lofty* 
(cp mm nin, Is. 21117), More doubtful cases are 
Adin (j=y), Adina (wi=y), and γιν, Eden, ‘blissiul’ (in 
spite of jmmm, Jehoaddin RV; jim, Jehoaddan AV}; 
Pardafi (mus), ‘blooming’ in spite of the Talmudic 
wma); Hariph (gn). Hareph (on), ‘sharp' (?—in spite 
οὔηγρον, Eliboreph); Ethan (jm'}, ‘ perpetual.’ In the 
case of the Edomite Hidad (773), the name of the god 
is all that has remained of the original compound, and 
the same remark may apply to Melech (δ, cp ob, 
Eli-melech), Mallîich (mbe), Baal (5ya, cp Βααλ the 
Tyrian, Jos. c. 48.121), Addon (jix) and Addan (}rs, 
cp the Palmyrene aymx), for which we should probably 
read Adon. Itis quite possible, however, that these latter 
names mean nothing more than ‘master,' as applied to 
human beings, like the Aramaic gn, fem. wmio, Μάρθα, 
and its variations. The personal name Gad (1, and 
Gadi 11?) is probably to be regarded as the abbreviation 
of a compound in which πὸ was either a god or else 
‘fortune. The tribe of the n 2? may also have 
derived their name from the god. 

Thus, there can be no doubt that very many Hebrew 
proper names are in reality abbreviations. Among these 
must be included those reduplicate! 


bor Redupli- formswhich originate with smallchitdren 
cated forms. (fer the manner of “Lili * for ‘ Eliza- 
beth,' ‘ Mimi for ‘ Marie," ‘Lulu’ for ‘ Louisa'}_e.g., 


Shavsha (xemg),3 Shisha (new), Sheshai (‘wiw), Shashai 
(Ὁ), Shéshan (}ww), Shashak (pw). Zaza (an), Ziza 
{xm).4 To discover the original forms of such names 
is, of course, impossible. ἴῃ Bebai (133) we seem to 
have the same term of endearment which, in the form 
Babba, served as the nickname of a well-known Arab,5 
and is found also in a N. African inscription—Basbe (for 
Babba) f(ilius), see Ephem.epigr.5256; the word is 
ultimately identical with Fngl. δαόν, Fr. δέδέ, words 
formed in imitation of an infant's first attempts to speak. 
Of the names hitherto enumerated the vast majority 
have a religious meaning, and this is true even of many 
of those in which no god is expressly 

59. Character ontioned. The same thing may be 
οὐ fhese Te- said of the Semites generally ; nor shall 
igious names. Le be wrong in supposing that such was 
once the case among the Arabs, though long before 
Islam a great change had taken place in consequence of 
the growing tendency in favour of simple names. In 
Greek names also religious ideas are prominent, but less 
so than in the names of the Semites.8 Great importance, 
moreover, must be attached to the fact that, as the above 


1 Such abbreviations are common în names of this sort. 

2 No importance can be attached to the fact that the Massoretic 
vacalisation distinguishes Gad the idol, as well as Gaddi (Nu. 
1311), from the other Gad, Gidi (see CAD, $ 1). 

3 For another explanation see Snavsita. 

4 On reduplicated forms in the language of Arabian children, 
see Goldziher in the ZD/G, 83 607. 

5 He derived the name from a verse uttered by his mother 

when he was an infant. 

8 Itisremarkable how few theophorous names occur in Homer. 
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parallels show, the names of the Hebrews hardly differ 
at all from those of the other Semites with respect to the 
religious conceptions therein expressed. These forma- 
tions, it is to be remembered, go back to a remote 
antiquity ; we must therefore be careful not to interpret 
them in too spiritual a sense. Names like ‘God has 
helped,’ ‘God has delivered,' etc., referred no doubt 
originally to the help afforded by the Deity to the mother 
in granting her a child or in averting the peril of death. 
It is true that from the time of the prophets onward a 
more spiritual or at least a more general conception 
began to prevail. But a name like the Palmyrene gnbia 
(=xn55ia), ‘Bol has wiped away, effaced,’ also belongs 
to a more advanced stage of religious development, since 
the reference is to the effacing of sin. 

We may now pass on to names of other kinds, 
mentioning some of those categories which are most 
60. Other MPortantand most clearly defined. In viel 

kinds, nigh every case these names consist of a 

+ single member only, though it will some- 
times be necessary to include compounds, and even to 
refer back to names which have a religious meaning. 
It may be taken for granted that the meaning of a name 
applies, in strictness, only to the first individual who 
receives it. When once a name has been coined, it is 
liable to be used indiscriminately, that is to say, without 
any special reference to its original significance. We 
must admit, however, that among the Hebrews the real 
meaning of indigenous names could never be forgotten 
to so large an extent as has been the case among the 
nations of modern Furope. 

Some names refer to the special position which the 
new-born child occupies within the family. If we were 

A better acquainted with the circumstances 
61. Firet-borm. ;n which names have been coined, we 
should doubtless perceive that this class of names is 
really much larger than might appear at first sight. 
Thus, as was mentioned above, it is clear from Gen. 3022 
that Jephthah (nan'=xrino> Viftàh-el) means the first- 
born. ‘The same meaning obviously belongs to Becher 
(233, from which is derived the adjectival form “32, 
Bichri), the equivalent of the Arabic 8447, found also in 
Nabatean and Sabwean ; cp Πρωτογένης, Πρωτοκτήτης, 
Πρόγονος. For mizar, 8.91, some MSS. of & 
have Βαχίενιρ,1---ἶ, δι, vas orso. Ina Ch.838(=944) 
Bochéru (imp) is expressly stated to be the name of a 
man, but it was no doubt originally 1153, ‘his first-born,* 
cp 830. 

In the Semitic languages we find a considerable number 
of names from the root n>n, whereby a child is designated 

Substi asa substitute for onelost. The Nabateean 

62. Substi- uuusbn, ‘substitute of God' (.e., given 

futionm. τ God), proves that these names also 
originally had a religious sense, like'Awr{3oros, "Aprf- 
δωρος, which presuppose a giver ; cp likewise’Avréyovos, 
᾿Αντιφάνης, "Avripavtos. Among the Jews the earliest 
specimens of names formed from the root above men- 
tioned are Xa\ge (Chalphi ΕΝ), 1 Macc. 1170 [AV], 
and Alpheeus, ᾿Αλφαῖος in the NT, which corresponds 
to »ep5*n in the Talmud. Probably, however, the 
same meaning underlies several other names—e.g., 
MAnasseh (ng), ‘he who causes (a loss) to be 
forgotten’ Menahém (om), ‘comforter' (found also 
in Phoenician and ancient Aramaic, cp fem. nemo 
on an ancient #r/ag/io, which is Palestinian but 
probably not Israelite), Nahim (oi, Pheenician on, 
Νάουμος of Aradus, €/G, 2526), also vocalised Néhum 
{vim) and Naham (on), so likewise vom (Nah4mAni) 
derived from pom, Tanhùmeth?® (nemn). ‘comfort,’ 
evidently an abstract noun {cp the Talmudic mmm, 
soin, Θανούμου), Nehem-iah (pm), in which the refer- 
ence to God still appears. The names Répha-iah (mm), 
Répha-el (Sw cp Arabic Vaz/4), perhaps convey a 
similar idea; so also certain derivatives of πγρτττ. σιν 


1 For other readings see BECHORATK. 
2 The vocalisation can scarcely be correct. 
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Méshobab (sui), Shobab (2556), and, if it be really 
pre-exilic, El-iashib (2*evbx). This last, at a subsequent 
time, no doubt, was supposed t0 denote restoration from 
the Exile.  R&ibén (ju185} probably belongs to the same 
class, and may be explained as ‘reparation’ like the 
Palmyrenian non, Awbalis, the Arabic Ae'ia } but the 
interpretation, ‘behold a son!’ is also possible. The 
Arabic names ‘/yag, Budail, the Abyssinian Fantò, 
Fanta, Tikki, Matahkò, Kasa (the reaì name of King 
‘Theodore), likewise signify ‘compensation.' 

Jesheb&ab [ΕΝ] (3n3w, 1 Ch. 2413) appears ta be 
an ag, ‘he brings back the father'='Avrfyovos. It is 
true that Ἰσβαάλ in 64° seems to presuppose byaue 
(i.e, Baal); butin this case βααὰ must be a scribal error, 
for the Chronicler would scarcely have bestowed such a 
name on a Levite. 

Posthumous [Ἐπιγένης, Merdyovos, etc.} is the most 
probable rendering of Akkùb (3xpp), Jacob (app). In 
the case of the latter the essential point is that he was 
born after his brother. 

The root 2py, which appears also în the Palmyrene 
3pybi, apyny (Αθηάκαβοφ), the Syriac anbapy, the Talmudic 
avipu ΚΡ, RIP the Arabic 'O£ba, ‘Okaib, admits of various 
other senses, and may perhaps also mean ‘ compensation.' 

Twin occurs first in the NT name, Θωμᾶς (Thomas), 
explained as Δίδυμος {Didymus), which is 


sa Gre itself a Greek proper name, corresponding 
li ti to the Phoenician ogn Θωμᾶς is kon, 


a Hebrew form with the Aramaic termina- 
tion; the later pronunciation is xbrn. 

Azùbah (noiiy), ‘forsaken,’ perhaps means a girl 
whose mother died in giving birth to her. The same 
idea may be conveyed by Azmaveth (mmiy), ‘ death is 
cruel, by Génùbath? (na13, cp the Talmudic and Syriac 
#33), and by the Aramaic form, Hatipha (amen, 
Ezra 254= Neh. 756). 

The name Geber (n23, 1 K. 413 19) expresses the joy 
of the mother on having a ὑ»παίξ child; cp 
Job83, 11 a9i. It ἰδ of course possible 


that we should pronounce Οὐῥόν, ‘hero. 
Cp the Palm. 231, the Ar. /26r, On AÀhimoth (mne), 
see above, $ 45 ἐπα. 

Ben (15), ‘som,’ in 1 Ch. 1519, îs very doubtful; per- 
haps it should be read xy3—i.e., it may suggest more or 
less distinctly the idea ot ‘my son,' like the Abyss. 
Gobazià, ‘ray boy." Cp also the Talm. apr, ‘suck- 
ling.' ani, ‘little son,' and the Ar. Wali4, ‘son. 

Naiirah (my), ‘girl’ occurs in 1Ch.45/, and 
corresponds to the Talm. ans: (for amb:). Cp the 
Nabateean π23, ‘little daughter.' 

Jazlam (05p*, see above, $ 54) may mean ‘ youthful, 
strong,' and Japhia (pb), ‘tall of stature,' a name of 
this kind being often bestowed upon an infant as a 
donum augurium. 

Instead of Ahiam (cem), we should probably read 
Abi-em (pine), ‘mother’s brother," and instead of 
65, Relation. μαστοὶ (pine), the form pre, ac- 

hi cording to B4%('Axeual)—i.e., ὮΝ ἫΝ 
ΒΒ. (Abi-immi), ‘my mother's. brother.® 

So also in Aram. we find apra, ποτπν, not to mention 
other varieties of spelling; on this and similar ex- 
pressions of relationship used as proper names, see 
an essay by the writer of the present article in the 
WZKM, 6 307 74 The idea is that the new-born child 
will at some future time stand by his mother, as if he 
were her brother. To this corresponds Ahab (3 πε}, 


‘father's brother, of which the more correct form is 


1 See also GENUBATH. 

2 On the other hand the Palmyrene name Ν 521 means ‘thief” 
like the Arabic S4ri£. Such a name might perhaps have been 
used by Istaelites also at 2 very early period, when skill in 
stealîng, or at least in robbing, was very highiy esteemed. 

3 Instead of Gibbar (aa), Ezra2zo, we find in Neh.Tes 
Gibeon (131; the name of a place), which is probably the right 
reading. 

4 A considerable number of fresh details might now be added. 
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probably Ahi-ab {axma}, since ᾿Αχίαβος was the name 
of a nephew of Herod, and in Jer. 292 £ & 
[BxAQ] has ᾿Αχιάβ. Cp the Aram. omai ema and 
several varieties of the same name. To the same class 
belongs Ab-iin (;n)=Syr. arme, ‘relative, cousin.' 
which also occurs as a proper name. 

We now turn our attention to a group of names 
descriptive of physical peculiarities. Some of these may 

+ have been originally nicknames, like 

66, Physical to corresponding names in Latin:? but 
peculiarities, Arabic usage seems to show that such 
terms, even when they are far from fiattering, often 
served from the first as proper names în the ordinary 
sense. This applies also to many Hebrew names of 
ether kinds, such as those borrowed from animals. 

Hakkatin (jopn), Ezra 812, ‘the small one'; the 
article is here not easy to explain. Cp the Pheen. 
top (doubtful), asp, the Talm. ampi, ete., also 
Pumilio, Pusilla. "Hibakkak (pipan) or (after Gs 
ἀμβακουμ) mpsn (Habbakuk), might be explained as 
'dwarf,’ from the Arabic; but the meaning is ex- 
tremely doubiful.* 

The very ancient name, Laban (}35), ‘ white,' corre- 
sponds to the Ar. Abyag, to Λεῦκος and to A/binus.* 
The Levitical name, Libni (25, ®*4 Aofez[e]i), which 
has the adjectival ending, may perhaps convey the same 
sense. Hariiz (pn) is probably ' yellow’ (= Z/evius?), 
and Zohar {ns}, ‘reddisn white‘; cp the Talm. 
apo, the Ar. Abmar, Kimaîit, the Lat. Rafus, all 
of which mean ‘red.’ On an ancient Hebrew ir/aglio 
we find the name “mng, ‘blackish,’ like the Syr, 
apnea, the Ar. Aswad, Sàhaim (which is also Sab.), 
εἴς,, Μέλας, Niger. 

Harim (pun, pmm) might be derived from omn in its 
usual meaning, ‘inviolable,' ‘holy, etc. Since, however, 
Harimaph (zovn) is probably to be explained, with 
Gesenius, as ἢν Dn. we may conclude that the former 
name also signified ‘with pierced nose,' like the Ar. 
Abram. 

Heresh (ww, more probably Héresh, gun), or, in its 
Aram. form, wwan. Harsha (cp the Palm. gen, ᾿Αρσᾶ), 
‘dumb,'=Ar. Afras.  Chimhàm {cxpo), Chimban 
(jnoa, in 76.41.7 Kt. onina), ‘blind’ Ὁ). Ater 

1), ‘left-handed,’ Σκαῖος, Scevola. Paséah 
séah), ‘halting,’ Ar. 479), etc., Clandius. 

Kareah (=mp= Keréah, mp), ‘bald.’ cp the Palm. 
gna, the Ar. A#ra', etc., Caluus. The Sinaitic imp, 
amp, admits of another meaning.  Kòrah (r5p) appears 
to have been originally the name of a place (‘bare 
surface '), 

Ikkesh (ων), ‘crooked,’ cp Ar. As'ar, Su'zir. 

Gideon (;iyn) = Ar. /2d'42, ‘“maimed.' 

Garcb (2), ‘scabby,’ cp Palm. xa, 82%), Ar. 
Juraib, Jarba. 

Zerîah (ayws), ‘leprous' (fem.), like the Ar. 48ra5.5 

Among laudatory names may be mentioned Job 
(a3x),  fassailant,’ i.e, ‘brave warrior" (cp Ar. 

Muhdrib); Baràk {ma}, ‘lightning’; 
67. Laudatory. Mered pay Ti) <resistanon ὁ 
unless this be the name of a place, of which in 
Semitic countries there are several derived from the 
root πῆρ. ΤῸ these may be added 253, CALEB [z.v.] 
(of which Chètub, 5» and Chélùbai, »2355, are prob. 
abiy incorrect variations), ‘raging with canine mad- 
ness’; a brave warrior may be compared to a mad 
dog, as is shown by the corresponding Arabic name 
Aklab {which oceurs also in Nabatzean). On the other 
hand, Nabal (521), ‘fool,’ can hardly have been the real 
name of the foolish man who refused his services to 
David. On laudatory proper names, see also above, $ 


1 For what follows many English, German, and other modern 
European /av25/7 nantes might be quoted. 

2 Cp such names as Παναίσχης, Αἰσχύλος in Greek. 

8 See also HABAKKUK. For another view sce LABAN. 

δ See, however, Zeruam. 8 For another view see ΜΕΒΕΌ, 
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57. To the same class belong Nèziah (mi), ‘excellent’ 
(Aram.); NaAmaAn (joy, cp Ar. Mi/edr), and the 
fem. NaAmah (mey), ‘pleasant,’ together with several 
other Arabic names from the root ny3; Delilah (n5*>), 
probably ‘ delicate.’ We might add Asher (gi), which 
perhaps means ‘happy’; but it may also be taken as 
an abbreviation of the obscure name which appears as 
ἄξαν-εἰ RV (bivio) or Asri-el (baia) in the MT. The 
notion of “long life' seems to be expressed in Huldah 
(bn, fem.), Heled (+, very doubtful), and Heldai! 
(vabn); cp Arabic W4/i4, Maglad, Vaglud. Similarly 
Amon (jox), AMNON (9.2, pipa), may signify ‘safe, 
out of danger. 

Names borrowed from animals (not always, it should 
be observed, of the nobler and stronger kinds} are found 

imor among the Hebrews as well as among 
65. Animal the Arabs and other races. That the 

"mame of the ‘lion’ is so used does not 
appear certain, since Arieh (EV man), 2 K.1525, may 
be open to question, on account of the articie.? ‘Api, 
Josephus, £/, vi. 18 vi. 26 vii.55, may be an abbrevia- 
tion. Instead of Laish (y+5) of 1 8. 2544 we find eb in 
25.815 Kt., and &FL diverges in both passages; but 
yi, corresponding to the Ar. Zai/4, ‘lion,’ is prob- 
ably the right reading. The same meaning belongs to 
Asad ("Acados, Miller), a favourite name with all 
Arabs; cp Λέων, Zeo. Zétb (221, a name said to have 
been borne by a Midianite prince) is ‘wolf’; cp Arabic 
λό, also Αὐύκος, Lupus. Zibbon (fiyas). ‘male 
hyena';* cp Arabic Dedd'e, Dubal'e. Shual (Syvi), 
‘fox’; cp Ar. ΤΑ δ᾽ αἱ, Gk. ᾿Αλώπηξ. 

Eglah (πῦον, fem.), ‘cow,’ cp Ar. ‘7 {masc.), 
‘Ojail, Palm. up (Ογήλον, fem. ᾽Ογήλη), Sab. bp 
Gk. Πόρτις, Δάμαλις, eto., Visulus. 

Zibiah (:r3) fem. (ws, Zibia, mase. 1Ch. 89), in 
its Aram. form Ταβιθά {Acts936 40), ‘gazelle.’ ΟΡ 
Phcen. way, Ar. Zabya, δίς, also Aopeds, Νεβρίς, 
etc. Similarly Épher (πεν). and the diminutive form 
Ephròn (jnpy), seem to mean ‘young gazelle’; cp 
Ar. Ghazila Farkad, ete. Some animal of a kindred 
species is denoted by Dishon (pie, je), DishAn (jet). 
In like manner Leah (neb, fem.) perhaps means 
a kind of gazelle, corresponding to Za'y, Luwaiy in 
Arabie; Aron {;9x), Aran (ju, according t0 the Syr, 
Arna), is ‘mountain-goat.’ like 788] {5y, fem.), of 
which Jaala {κὸν}, Jaalah (πῦρ), may be the Aram. 
form (see above, $ 53); cp Arabic Wa" (mase. form 
Οὐάλου). The Arabic Bader and Arwé (fem.) have 
the same meaning. 

Immér {πα}, ‘male sheep corresponds to the Arabic 
Hamal; and Rachel (bm), ‘ewe,' to the Arabic Rufaile 
(diminutive form). 

Himor (<ion), ass'= Arabic Mfmdar, Lat. Asellus. 

Hézir {wmn), ‘boar’= Arabic Zixzir, and still at the 
present day /azcir.4 ‘The name ὙΠ 19, which may 
seem strangely inappropriate in the case of the Jews, 
is confirmed by an inscription of this very family; the 
pronunciation Hezir, which is also that of @"*, has 
been adopted in order to distinguish the name from 
Hàzir. By the ‘boar’ is here meant the wild boar, as 
a type of combativeness. The names Kdrpos, Afer 
were similarly used; the corresponding term Vardz 
appears frequently as a proper name among the aristo- 
eracy of the Sasanian Empire. 

Shaphan {150}, the name of an animal similar to the 
marmot (hyrax}—cp the synonymous Arabic names, 
Wabr, Ubair. 

Achbòr (-î35y), ‘mouse’—cp ἼΞΩΨΡ on an Israelite 
intaglio and several times in Phoeenician inscriptions, 


1 Rut see also HuLpaH, HeLeo, HELDAI. 

2 See ArcoR, 2. 

3 The many animal names among the inhabitants of Seir 
(Gen. 86) have heen noticed by WRS (Xe, 2x8) In some 
points, it must be admitted, he has gone too far, and his ex- 
pianation of the facts does not appear satisfactory to the writer 
of the present article. 

4 See Jones in the Record of the Bombay Government, 48 60. 
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Arabic ‘44527 and the synonymous Za'7, etc., also 
Ms, Mus. 

Aiah (mx), ‘hawk,’ or some such bird of prey, 
corresponds to the Arabic 27/42’, Aosh'am, Gk. Ἱέραξ. 

Ὅτε (πῦρ, a name ascribed to a Midianite prince), 
‘raven'= Arabic G4urd3, Gk. Κόραξ, Lat. Corvus. 

Jonah {mî), ‘dove,’ is a man's name, like the corre- 
sponding Arabic names 7amdm, Homame, The Arabic 
Fapita, Gk. Iepiorepd, Τρυγών, Φάττεον, are names of 
women. 

Hoglah {nbin), partridge’—the word may have the 
same meaning when it is the name of a place, shortened 
from nbin n'a. 

Zippòr (“bs, “by, fem. Zippòrah, ms), ‘small bird* 
=Palm. μὸν (Zeggepa), Arabic, ‘Usfz», Gk, Iîros, 
Στροῦθος. 

Nahash (wn3), ‘serpent,’ with its diminutive Nahshòn 
(juini). corresponds to the Arabic Weiva, Warask, Afd, 
ete., Gk. Δράκων, Nèhushta {anwm, fem.) is doubtful. 
Saraph (9) also denotes some kind of serpent. 

Nîn (;1n Non, fia), ‘fish. So ancient a name may 
perhaps be connected with the worship of fish-deities 
which is known to have prevailed in those countries ; to 
this Exod, 204 refers, ‘or that is in the water under the 
earth.” 

Hagab (mn), and, in its Aram. form, Hagaba 
(wu), Higabah mim (cp AGABA, AGABUSÌ, ‘grass 
hopper,' corresponds to the Arabic /ardd, Jundab, Gk. 
’Axpidiuv. Gazzim {nt) is probably another form of 
gazam, which has the same meaning {e.g., Joel14). 

Debòrah (37, min, better it would seem, Dibborah, 
min, according to ©°s form Δεββώρα), ‘bee,'—cp 
Μέλωσσος, fem, Μέλισσα. 

Parosh (wpb), ‘flea,’—cp Ψύλλος, Ψύλλα, and the 
African priest, L, Caecil. Saturninus Pz/ex {Efkem. 
epigr. 5656). 

Gaal (5y2) is explained by Wellbausen (Z/G 26, 
2nd ed. 44) as equivalent to the Arabic /x'2/, ‘ dung 
beetle'; but this is uncertain, although Josephus seems 
to have the form L'udAys. ΟΡ Κάνθαρος, fem. Κανθάρα, 
Zipaufos. 

Tola (y%in), ‘worm,'—the Arabic names, Di'ad, 
Dadin, perhaps have the same meaning. 

Names borrowed from φέαρἐς are much rarer. 
Tamar {Ἴπ, fem.), ‘date-palm,’ seems to have no 

equivalent among Arabic proper names; 
so. Plant since names of this class are many in 
Arabic, it must appear strange that the 
queen of trees is unrepresented, AllGn (jibg), ‘0ak' or 
‘terebinth,' x Ch. 437, is perhaps properly the name of 
a place, like Élon (}'5x, ὅν), Tappiah (man, see $ 10), 
and Eshc0l (στῶν, Gen. 141324), the representative of 
the bagir bm, ' valley of grape-clusters'; Wellhausen is 
probably right in identifying Anub (πον, 1 Ch. 48), with 
the place called πῆρ (339) in Josh. 1121 1550 (De genz. 
34 7). Lebana (8135), Lébanah (2005), is perhaps 
ὁ poplar,' properly 'the white tree,' like the Aram. ann; 
elsewhere the poplar is called Zi4ze4 (mb). 

Rimmoòn (fis), ‘ pomegranate, —cp 'Podos, fem. ᾿Ροιώ, 
Zethan (inv), Zetham (cm), may signify *olive,'—from 
a similar form is borrowed the Arabic word Zaifza, 


Hidassah (nom) ‘myrile’; cp Μύρτη, Miprior, 
Μυρίννη. 
Σωσάννα, Σουσάννα (Susanna), in the apocryphal 


addition to Daniel and in the NT is jeng or mme, 
*lily'; this name appears as Σωσάνη, in the old Semitic 
myth from Ctesias, Diod. Sic. 26; cp Λείριον (fem.). 

Koz (pip), b'ne Hakkoz (pipn 53}, ‘briar'; many 
Arabic proper names are borrowed from thorny plants, 
which symbolise men formidable to their enemies; cp 
“Axavbos. 

It is not certain whether there are any Hebrew names 
denoting a trade or profession ; in Arabic we find only 
a few suh—eg, Marith, ‘ploughman’; Najjar, 
*carpenter.’. Carmi {215} probably does not mean ‘vine- 
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dresser,' but is to be taken as an adjective designating 
race (cp CARMI). mnpama (AV ‘son offone 
Τὸ Trade ὉΠ the apothecaries ‘), | Neh, 38, is one 
"| whose parents or ancestors were a/0matarti ; 
accordingly we should read, in the same verse, δ ἢ χ 73, 
“son of the goldsmiths.' Such appellations are not rare 
in Syriac. The ginòn 15 {‘sonsofthe /04654'; see HALO- 
HESH), traced their descent from a magician, the na 
mpm (‘sons of the Sophereth '), from a female scribe (1), 
whilst the Ξε nno Ὁ (‘sons of Pahath Moab'), were 
proud to call themselves after an ancestor who had been 
governor of Moab. A singular nickname îs given to 
the mother of the family known as paxn miss 52 (‘the 
sons of Pochereth-bazzebaim'), ‘she who fetters the 
gazelles, which seems to mean that she was so swift 
of foot as to overtake these animals.! The above 
designations are of course not to be regarded as real 
names. Arah (me) might be the Aramaic word for 
‘wanderer' {corresponding to the Hebrew Orah). 
Heber and Heber (ἼππῈ appear to be wrongly vocalised ; 
the form Hobèr might be a real name, meaning 'en- 
chanter,' whereas Habér would be ‘associate,’ 
In Arabic, very many names are derived from objects 
of various kinds. Such names are suggested sometimes 
by a resemblance between the person 


sr aes and the object, sometimes by a purely 
Ject8. ,ccidental circumstance attending the 
birth. The present writer was once informed by 


Wetzstein that among the Bedouins a girl might be 
named 7&a/je, “snow-fiake,' because it happened to be 
snowing when she was born. It is, of course, impossible 
in most cases to guess what gave rise to such names. 
Among the Hebrew names hitherto unexplained, there 
may be some which belong to this class, though it does 
not seem likely that they are very numerous. We may 
here mention Hothim (pnin), ‘seal,’ like the Gr. Zgpayis; 
the same meaning probably belongs to nipav (132), sons 
of Tabbaoth, where the plural form, strange as it 
appears, is attested also by (5. Parah [RV] (me), if 
correctly vocalised, is ‘wine-press.'Bakbik (mapa), 
‘pitcher’ (cp the Aram. name Χουζᾶ [s], Chuza, i.e., 
ama, ‘pitcher,' Lk. 83). Rebecca (np Αὐἰδάφαλ, 'Pe- 
Beska), ‘cord,’ especially such as was used for tying 
sheep (that her daughter-in-law is called Rachel [Sm], 
‘ewe,’ may be an accidental coincidence), Rizpah 
(ns), ‘ pavement,’ Achsah (npsp), anklet' (for women}. 
This last belongs to a special category, namely, that of 
names borrowed from articles of luxury, of which the 
following also are examples :— P&ninnah (215), probably 
the singular of pus, ‘corals,’? Shoham (bni?), some 
precions stone (perhaps the onyx). Rezia [ἘΝ] 
(msp), ‘cassia,’ and Keren-happuch (w15 pp}, ‘box 
of face paint.’ The last two are ornamental titles 
bestowed by the poet upon the danghters of Job. 
Perhaps we may include in the same class the somewhat 
doubtful name Z&rì {»s), which may be another form of 
50ri (my), ‘storax,’ and Zerdiah {ny fem.), which may 
mean ‘one who is perfumed with storax.” Cp Mypos, 
fem. Mupò, also Bastmath [ἘΝ] (ποῖ). 
The time of birth may have suggested the names 
Nogah (123) and Moza (&sîp), ‘sunrise’; but it is also 
n possible to explain them as metaphors. An 
72. Time. nalogous case is Shaharaim (o-ms), ‘dawn,* 
if the form be correct. A similar assumption being 
made, Hodesh (vm fem. 1 Ch. 89) signifies ‘born at 
the feast of the new moon’; cp Pheenician emma which 
is rendered by Νουμήνιος. Shabbethai (περ Zaf- 
Baraîos in the Lezler gf Aristeas) is clearly ‘one born on 
the Sabbath® hke Βαρσαββᾶς in the NT (see above, $ 
48), Haggi (n), Haggai (vin), fem. Haggith {π᾿}, 


Ὁ In olà Arabic poetry a horse used for hunting is styled 
Kaid al 'anvabîd, ‘fetter of the flying animals.” 

2 Sce Ruey. 

8 Haggiah (an, the name of a man, 1 Ch. 615[30]) can hardly 
be correct ; the only possible rendering would be ‘my feast is 
Yahwè.' 
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probably mean ‘born on ihe feast day.’ Perhaps 
Moadiah (myin, see $ 32) may have the same sense. 
Names of this kind, usually compounded with dex (}3) 
or dar (12) as the case may be, are employed by other 
Semites, in particular by the Syrians. 

An idea of direction is expressed in the names Jimin 

(po). Ben-jamin {7.53}, Min-iamin (pp 05} or Mijamin 

A ; {{12.2}» and Zeph6n (γον, pos Ziphion). 

73. Direetion. jr joua and nei (aloni οἱ Gad) 

seem to be properly names of districts, ‘southern’ and 
‘northern.’ 

We may here add the strange names Jadkobah (nopy), 
‘towards Jacob,” and Chena4Anah (732), ‘towards 
Canaan," “Moreover in 1 Ch. 2514 J&sharelah [so EV] 
{abinir, for which Ὁ, 2 has Asharèlah, πον) may natur- 
ally be taken to mean ‘towards Israel.’ 

The Arabs use also many abstract nouns as proper 
names. ‘To account for such names is sometimes even 

harder than to account for those which 

ΤΑ. AbSbACÈ. are borrowed from material objecis. A 
few examples of this class have already been mentioned 
incidentally (cp Gr. ᾿Ισότης, ᾿Αβροσύνη, Σωφροσύνη, 
etc.) We may cite here, nixs, Manoah, ‘rest,’ (unless 
it comes from the root mp, ‘to present a gift," and there- 
fore belongs to the category in $ 57); Mérab (2) 
probably ‘increase’; Mahlòn ({ibro) and Chilion (β δ), 
‘sickness’ and ‘wasting’ (iwo persons who are intro- 
duced into the narrative for the purpose of explaining 
how two young women came to be widows); Naboth 
{π|5., masc.), perhaps ‘height'; Tikvah (mpn, mase.), 
‘hope’; Rinnah (an, masc.), ‘shouting'; Sacar (nt). 
‘reward’ (from God); Tèhinnah (mann, masc.), ‘request’ 
or ‘favour’; Hezion (jim an Aramaean), ‘vision’; 
Michal (5, fem.), perhaps ‘power’; Harhùr (amm), 
"fever," ‘That Mirmah [RV] {mob), ‘deceit,’ should 
be the right form seems very improbable.  Tuwf{[e}ir, 
πωβειθ, Tobit (masc.), ‘goodness,' appears în post- 
biblical Jewish writings as mp, min. MAhol (Sino) 
might be ‘dance,’ were it not that Mahlah (nbmo, 
mase. and fem.), Mahàlath (nòno, fem.} and Mahli 
(ὕπο, the name of a family of Levites) point to 
some other derivation than that from ὅπ; the un- 
certainty of the vocalisation here renders it impossible to 
draw any conclusions, Amongst the names ending in 
th (ni) there may be some abstract nouns which perhaps 
should be pronounced with 2/4 (m}; but nearly all of 
- these are very doubtful, and in some cases 

75. Final M. even the form varies. "Thusthe man who 
is called M&shillemoth {(ninbeb) in Neh.11:3 2 Ch. 
2812, is called M&shillemith (moSwip) in 1Ch.9r2; in 
this last passage (as in 2 Ch.) & has -w@ [BAL], whereas 
in Neh.lIr3 one reading [Neamg-inf]is 20. In like 
fashion the same man appears as Shélòmoth (προ) and 
Shélbmith (moby), the former being used as a name 
elsewhere, To settle the precise meaning is hardly 
possible.  Norcan we explain Méremoth (niuo, masc.]; 
though it is once spelt nb it may perhaps be com. 
pounded with mm, ‘death.' The same word is pos- 
sibly contained in Jèérimoth (nin). JEremoth (πῆρ), 
and doubtless in Azmaveth {mwiy. $ 63). Lappidoth 
ΤΕΝῚ (nivsb, mase.), «torches,” is no less suspicious in 
appearance than Mikloth (ni5pp, MaxA[A]69), "τοῖς," 
On the other hand, J&rioth (niy»v), ‘tents* (τ Ch. 218), 
may be originally the name of a place.  Nébaioth (nvm), 
‘heights’ (2), the name of a people, seems 10 be a real 
plural, like the names of modern Arabian tribes in - ἀξ. 

‘The plural forms Huppim (bvsm, cpm. Gen. 4621; 1 Ch. 
715) and Shuppim (nov. bsg, 1 Ch. 71215 26:6, for 
which Gen, 4621 has Muppim, psp) are proved incorrect 
by the adjectives Huphaàmite (+5) and Shùphamite 
(sii). The form Sh&phùpham [ἘΝ] (peg, Samaritan 
new) is found in Nu. 2639, and Sh&phuphan (;mpg) in 
x Ch. 85. Both form and meaning are here quite 
uncertain. "The same may be said of Shapham (pu, 


1 BX*A omit; L has -@0. 
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the name of a man), Shépham (tag) and Siphmoth [EV] 
(προσ, names of places), and also of the adjective 
Shiphmite (‘pow). Whether the dual Diblaim (0550), 
as the name of a man, be correct, it is impossible to say, 
since the meaning of the word is unknown. 
Adjectives in -ἢ (genzilicia) appear to have been very 
rarely used as names in the strict sense. Thus we find 
τον, Jehodi (‘ur Fer. 36142123); thé man in 
76. Final è. enti is thereby MI as a real 
Judzan, perhaps in consequence of the fact that his 
great-grandfather, to judge by his name Cushi (xwi5). 
was a native of Athiopia, Similarly we find a Boeotian 
named Βοιωτός, a Molossian named Μολοσσός, a 
Thessalian named Πετϑαλός {2.ε., Θετταλός); see Fick, 
340. A Judith [EV] (nn) appears even in Gen. 2634, 
and in the well-known romance the heroine bears the 
name'Tovde, as being the ideal of religious and political 
virtue. ‘The Cushi whowas a member of the royal family, 
according to Zeph. 1 τ, very possibly bad a mother be- 
longing to some black race. The man called yuan (the 
Cushite) in 2 5. 18 and cyan 350 τὰν (Ebed-melech the 
Cushite; EV Ethiopian), who 15 mentioned several times 
by Jeremiah, were no doubt of African extraction; cp 
*w3 in the Pheenician inseription of Elephantinè, which 
is contemporaneous with Jeremiah. We also find Bèeri 
(mea, or 5, Béri, 1 Ch.736), ‘belonging to the well,” 
or ‘belonging to the place called Beer,” and Gehazi 
(*ima or vm), which has the appearance of being derived 
from the name of some place compounded with Ὁ or 
ΝῺ (Gé, valley); we are reminded of the mysterious 
phrase jin »2 (Ge-hizzaion, ‘valley of vision’) in Is. 221 5. 
On the many names ending in ὁ in the genealogies, 
see above, $ s2—these are used simply as adjectives. 
So far as the form is concerned we must include in the 
same class names like Omri (»py), Barzillai (2), 
“made of iron' (cp the Punic Zirzi/s, genitive case, 
Ephem. epigr.540) and Shimshai (μον), ‘solaris,’ the 
name of a non-Israelite ; in later times Shimshai appears 
among the Syrians as Σαμσαῖος, Σαμσέος, and the brother 
of Simeon Stylites was called cene. Though the 
grammaticali form of these three names offers no diffi- 
culty, their origin and meaning are quite obscure.? 
vv might also be regarded as an abbreviation of some 
name like παρὸν (Zauyiyépapos), which was not rare 
&mong the Aramzans. 
A considerable number of names end in j7 (dr) or fl 
(62), for which, in some cases, the archaic termination 
TT. Final du, !ON D7 (472) or D> (672) is substituted. 
dn, dm, im, Whether these terminations are really 
identical is by no means certain. Some- 
times ji appears to bea diminutive termination—e.g., in 
Ephron (ogg), ‘hinnulus'; Eglon (jibiy), ‘vitulus,” 
Arabic ‘Ojai/; Nahshon (jivim), ‘small serpent'; Samson 
(fizinw, Skimshon), ‘small sun,' like the Arabic Sumais 
(name of a man}; Abdon (jinap), diminutive form 
of the abbreviated name Ebed (n3p), like the Arabic 


| Ὁδαϊά. Other examples of these terminations are 


Hemdan (ion), Gen. 3626 (so also in (5. [ADL] and 
Samaritan text), but Hamran (pron) in 1 Ch. 141 (GAL 
follows Gen. ) probably ‘ desirable,' like the Arabic Zam: 
den ;* Amram (ny), probably ‘in good condition! ; 
ChimbaAn {123}, Chimham (p2159), and Gideòn (jiyna); see 
above, $ 66. Malcham {n3bp, 1 Ch. 89) 15 open to sus- 
picion. No definite meaning can be extracted_from 
Simedn (jim), Gershom f{otehi), Gershon (jeu), Onam 
(αν), Onzin (pix), Hemam (nevn. Gen. 3622, for which 
1 Ch. 1 39 has Homam, orîn), Heman (jon), Bilhan {πὸ 
the fem. Bilbah, anda, is also obscure), Balaam (0552, 
Bil'Am). As for Îràm (ovp) and Éran (jay), they are no 
less difficult to explain than Îr (»-y), Er (ay). [τὰ (soy). 
Iri (τ), Éri (+p), Iru (1vy), — forms of which some are 
doubtless incorrect. In Renben (jnuwn asin ja Verder, 


1 For other possible explanations see Omrt, BARZILLAL 
ΒΗΙΜΒΗΛΙ. 
2 See also HEMDAN. 
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EV Jordan), we seem to have a variation of ἄρ, if the 
view expressed in $ 62 be right. The x disappears 
in moby, Shélomo, EV Solomon (=Arabic Salman), 
*peaceable’ or ‘happy,' and probably în inn, EV Jethro 
{= Vithran, pre), ‘eminent.' 

Had all Hebrew names been transmitted to us in their 
correct form, we should presumably be able to point out 
in them many erchaisms and dialectic 
puri peculiarities. As it is, the most note- 
worthy phenomenon of this kind is the 
retention of the ancient feminine ending nin a few OT 
names—a form which survives in Phcenician and even 
in Moabite. Thus we find the masculine names G&nîi- 
bath (n), Shimrath {mw), Goliath (ma, a Philistine), 
Manabath {nm, originaliy, it would seem, the name 
of a place), Ginath (vi, 65. Twra? [BA] τ-ωθ [L]}; 
the feminine names Basémath {προ}, Mah&lath {πη}. 
Of these names only a few admit of a satisfactory ex- 
planation. Taphath (προ, fem. 1 K. 411) has a suspicious 
appearance, as the words 3x3 fi immediately precede. 

It is interesting to notice that all the grammatical 
persons occur in Hebrew proper names, though they 
do not always refer to the same kind of 
subject. 

i. The third person_is used of the 
Deity in names like Azar-iah (1m°up). 
and also without any express mention of the Deity 
—e.g-, in Joseph (jpv)—whilst in JEphunneh (135) and 
the like it refers to the bearer of the name. 

1. The second person occurs only in imperative forms ; 
ît is used of God in Shuba-el (Sxaxi) and ρῦνη (if the ex- 
planations given above, $$ 22, 30, be correct), and of 
man in mban (Hakkè-le-yah, see above, $ 23), min 
(Hodi-jah ; see $ 33), perhaps in juan (Réu-ben ; but 
see above, $$ 77, 62).! 

iii. The first person singular refers (α) to God in 
the artificial names Giddalti (τ τ} and Romamti-ezer 
(ny Τρ), see above, $ 22. (ὁ) To the bearer of the 
name in such cases as Abihu (x1nax), Èlihu (175), and 
in those which have #5 or 7—e.g., HAshabn&-iah (avnvn), 
Tèbal-iah (152) ; 2 (c) to the mother, or, in some cases, 
tothe father, in Shéalti-el (bx:nbuzi), Hephzi-bah (m3*s5n). 
Nomi (‘py3, EV Naomi), ‘my sweetness,' ‘ my delight’; 
Peulléthai [ἘΝ] (*‘n5yp, pron. Pèullathi), ‘my wages”; 
Nadiri (vp), ‘ my Ια ΄ ; Beni {55}, ‘my son’ (if we adopt 
the view that these forms are to be substituted for the 
Massoretic Na4rai and Bunni respectively). Among the 
Abyssinians we find a multitude of such names express- 
ing motherly affection—e.g., ‘my king,’ ‘mycrown,' ‘my 
gold, ‘my plum ‘my buffalo’ (i.e, ‘my hero'); 
similarly in Palmyrene, ‘n, * my mistress’; nav, ‘my 
glory’; «nam ‘my beloved'; and in the Talmud "yy, 
* my little one." Whether Cozbi (+75) and Tibni (x3n) 
belong to this class is doubiful. (4) The first. per- 
son plural refers to the parents or to the whole com- 
munity in Immanuel (Sxxsy); cp Phoen. Syszza, Syr. pie, 
Talm. p3, ‘our father" (a term of endearment used 
by the mother, like x3», ‘father,’ etc. ), Palm. anbia, ‘ BOL 
is ours"; 139, ‘he has answered us.’ 

In conclusion something may be said about. the 
history of the formation of names among the Israelites. 
Whilst the divine appellation ΕἸ (bg), 


ἐν, ἰδίοις which was common to all the Semites, 
65 appears even în the oldest names, such 


as Israel (bun), it would seem that 
names compounded with jah (10) came into use later 
and gradually increased in number.# Jochebed (-25») 
is scarcely to be regarded as historical. In Jehoshoa 
(van). the name of the successor of Moses, we have an 
apparent instance of Jeho- (1°) as a divine appellation ; 


1 Cp also Βενινυ. 

2 These and many others may, however, really belong to c. 

3 W. Max Muller hascompletely failed in his attempt to produce 
from hieroglyphic inscriptions examples of the use of m° (sic, not 
x) in ancient names of places, and at least in one name of a 
person (As, τι Zur. 3127). 
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but since the same man is also called Hoshea (yin), 
some doubt still remains. On Séràiah (me) and 
Réaiah (sven) in Chronicles no argument can be based, 
for even if these names be genuine they belong to a later 
period than that which might be supposed from their 
connection with the patriarchs. Whether Gideon's son 
Joash (via), and Samuel's son [ΟΕ] (5xî), are cases in 
point is at least not quite certain (see above, $$ 26, 
37). In any case names formed with Jeho (1) occur 
Shortly before the period of the kings, and after a 
while they became more popular than any other class 
of names. 

Names formed with Baal (5y2) were doubtless used 
to a considerable extent in early times, and even under 
the first kings. We may still perceive traces of the 
attempt to abolish this name of the Deity, which had 
become offensive in consequence of the feeling that it 
stood in contrast to Yahwè (see also $ 41). It is there- 
fore quite possible that in several biblical names ΕἸ or 
Yahwè has been substituted for Baal. 

Since the Israelites were at one time sojourners in 
Egypt and ever afterwards continued to have intercourse 

- with that country, like all the neigh- 
81 Egyptian. rouring peoples, we might naturally 
expect to find a certain number of Egyptian names 
in use among them. The only clear case, however, is 
Phinéhés (onr5), a name which (according to informa- 
tion received by the present writer from Erman and 
Spiegelberg) was extremely common în Egypt, and 
has the singular meaning ‘this negro’ (cp Cashi, vgs5). 
It might be plausibly conjectured that Moses {πὶ} is of 
Egyptian origin, although the Egyptian equivalent which 
has beensuggested for it, namely AZose(orsomesuch form), 
has a different sibilant (see MosEs, $ ἃ). Piiticl (xeno) 
bears a resemblance to the Egyptian names Potiphar 
(1005) and Potiphéra (mom); a name compounded 
with EI (bx) might be coined in Egypt as easily as one 
compounded with some other Semitic appellation of the 
deity. Ashhor (unwx) is very probably Ish-hòr, ‘man 
of Horus," an Egyptian god who undoubtedly appears 
in the Pheenician name ἼΠτΟΡ (cp spensp, ‘servant of 
Osiris," and other Pheenician names). It seems therefore 
quite possible that Hur (-:π), who, like Phinehas, stands 
in connection with Moses, is neither more nor less than 
‘Horus,’ for, according to Spiegelberg, this name 
occurs in Egypt as the name of a human individual, not 
only as the name of a god.! The same scholar has also 
corroborated the further suggestion that Pashhor RV 
(nes), which certainly does not look like a Hebrew 
name, is compounded with ' Horus'; PShHR ‘ portion 
οἵ Horus,’ or ‘Horus apportions,' occurs once as a 
proper name. Persons thoroughly acquainted both 
with Egyptian and with Hebrew would probably be 
able to point out a few more Egyptian names borne 
by Israclites.? 

A reference to the Exile is contained in Assìr (px), 
* prisoner,' the name of a son of Jeconiah who was carried 

τ Captive to Babylon (see Assir). In Ex. 624 

82. Exile. Ch. 67822[2223 37] the same name ἸῸΝ 
must have been suggested by some other circumstance, 
The name El-iashib {π Ὁ} was likewise used, at the 
period in question, with reference to the return to Canaan. 
Zerubbabel (533%), according to Jensen, occurs several 
times as a Babylonian proper name ; it signifies ‘seed 
«on ΟΥ̓ Babylon' Of the same period 

83. Babylonian. κἸς the following Babylonian names 
{on which see the special articles) : Sheshbazzar (nvazivi), 
Sharezer [ΕΝ] asini (Sar'esez) Zech. 72, Bilshan (γον, 


1 That «np îs Horus has already been suggested by Nestle, who 
regards Putiel (ΟΝ Ὁ) likewise as Egyptian (Le. 110,7). 

Cp Che. Progr. Isa. (3 7)? 144. Ὁ. Kerber in his very able 
treatise ‘ Die religionsgeschicheliche Bedeutung der hebràischen 
Eigennamen,' which appeared after this article was set up (see 
above, col. 3269, n. 1) points out (75 £) that the name yang is 
Compounded with the name of the great Egyptian god α΄. 
It is to be noticed that this man belongs to the family of the 
Naphtalites mentioned in Numbers, 
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which is found also in an ancient Aramaic document, 
CIS, 259, and corresponds to the Babylonian Belshur), 
Nékoda (aipi, the Babylonian N44, a kind of bird), 
see Friedr. Del. Pro 212, where the name Barkòs 
{bpna) is also explained as Babylonian.! On Sanballat 
(vba), see Schrader, 4247, 382. Mordecai (10, 
Μαρδοχαῖος) is at least derived from the name of the 
Babylonian god Marduk. 

in Meshezaberl (bnarvin. $ 29) the first part is doubt- 
less of Babylonian origin ; but since the verb are, ane had 
already passed into the Aramiaic language, the name 
must be regarded as Arazaic. It is certain that at 
that time Aramaic was largely used in Babylonia. 
Hence it is that several families of Jewish exiles mentioned 
in Ezra 2=Neh. 7=1 Esd.5 bear Aramaic names— 
eg b'ne Hitipha {won 53}, b'ne Hitita (xbtn 55) 
{‘pointed'?), b'ne Perida (15 12) or b'ne Pérùda 
(aim 13, ‘separated’?), etc. So also we find Aziza 
(ary) ‘strong’ (Palm. my, and, in its Arabic form 
ty). Zebina (#01) ‘bought’ (used in later times both 
by Jews and Aramzans), cp Palm. paria ‘God has 
bought'; the name must therefore be included among 
those mentioned in 8 56. We may observe here how 
ready the Jews were, even at that period, to conform to 
foreign custom in the matter of names, as in other 
externals, while rigidly preserving their national char- 
acter. 

No Persian names are borne by Jews in the OT; 
even Esther (np) is scarcely of Persian origin. See 
ESTHER. 

In the time of Ezra some ancient names reappear-—— 
e.g., Shimeòn (jigow), Ezra 1031. The great popularity of 
84, 014 names {Π|5 Hame (in Greek, Συμεών, Σίμων, 

"revivat the latter being also a genuine Greek 

- name) is probably due to Simeon the 
High Priest, of whom Jesus bar Sira speaks with such 
adlmiration, and to Simeon the brother of Judas the 
Maccabee, who was himself a great-grandson of 
another Simeon. Joseph (gp) is found in Ezra 104, 
Neh. 1214, and afterwards appears very frequently, 
sometimes in its full form, sometimes shortened into 
1058 (ov), in the ΝΎ Joses, Ἰωσῆς. Joshua (yin), the 
name of the successor of Moses, occurs again in 1 S. 6 
1418 and 2 K. 238; the same name, mostly written 
Jashia {νη} according to the later pronunciation, was 
borne by the high priest in the days of Darius LL About 
340 B.C. it reappears in the family of the High Priests, 
and oceasionally in the period following. At the time 
of Christ, and even later, it was extremely common 
{Greek form, Ἰησοῦς, Jesus). The name Jonathan (ni) 
had never dropped out of use. Of repetition of the name 
Judah (mn) the earliest instances are Judas the Macca- 
bee and one of his contemporaries (1 Macc. 1170}; in 
subsequent ages it was very popular, as is shown by the 
NT. Jacob (3py*) seems to have come into use very late ; 
the list in the Ledter of Aristeas contains one ᾿Ιάκωβος, 
and the NT mentions three (EV James). Of ancient 
names, moreover, the following were particularly common 
at that period—Hànaniah (n), Johanan (pin), ᾿Τωάν- 
νης {EV John), and, as a feminine name Ἰωάννα, Joanna, 
(Lk. 832410), Eleazar (μῦν), Adfapos {Lazarus}, 
Azariah (np), Mattithiah {mnan). Ματθίας (Matthias). 
We also find in a considerable number of cases Menahém 
(omo), Hezekiah (spin), Jeremiah (mov). On the 
other hand, as has long ago been remarked, the Jews 
continue for many ages after the Christian era to avoid 
the sacred names Abraham and Moses, likewise Aaron 
and David. The Lester of Aristeas, it is true, mentions 
an'Afpapos (Abram), and în Tobit Σάρρα (Sara) plays 
an important part. ‘The name of Moses' sister probably 
owed its popularity to Mariamme, the last of the Has- 
monzans; in the NT we meet with several women 
called Μαριάμ or Μαρία (Mary). 

Since Ezra's time very few Hebrew names have been 


3 See, however, BaRKOS. 
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coined. The following may be mentioned —*n3m, 
known to us only in the shortened forms 
86. New *Ovias, Onias (πὴ πὸ Talmudic ann, ann 


{which latter represents the Babylonian 
pronunciation); “Afevfios, Abubus ‘beloved’ {mom 
AHibib), x Mace. 1611; Φασάηλος (ὕπνο, Pésdel); Map- 
“γάλωθος ‘ pearls’ {Π 0709), Jos. Ar4. xvii. 62; Σωσάννα, 
Σουσάννα, ‘lily' (jeng or mani). At the same time 
some Aramaic names became current—e.g., ping 
{see above, $ 55), Nerelpas (xv) ‘ preserved (by God),* 
Jos. 27 iii. 721; but such names are fewer than we 
might have expected. 
Soon after Alexander the Jews began to adopt Greek 
names; this process doubtless originated in the upper 
classes. A high priest called himself 
86. Greek. Ἰγάσων, Jason, attempting to imitate his 
real name Ἰησοῦς, Jeshua (ne), just as a certain ‘Idxiuos 
{epy Jakim) called himself “AAkiuos, Alcimus, and 
Σίλας, Silas (#b'uz) in the NT was transformed into 
ZiAovarbs, Silvanus. From that time Jason became a 
common name among the Jews. The brother of the 
above-mentioned Jason, 'Ovfas, Onias {mmn), bestowed 
ὭΡροη himself the name of Μενέλαος, Menelaus. The 
author of the Letter of Aristeas includes several Greek 
names in his list of those who translated the Pentateuch 
in the third century B.c., a list which, it is true, he 
composed from his own imagination. The national 
reaction of the Maccabaan period did not put a stop to 
this tendeney. A nephew of Judas was named pr 
Ὑρκανός, Johanan Hyrcanus; his sons were jmin 
(shortened into ‘x::) ᾿Αλέξανδρος, Jannai Alexander, 
mim ᾿Αριστόβουλος, Judah Aristobulus, and ᾿Αντέγονος, 
Antigonus. ‘The NT also contains double names of this 
kind—e,g., Σαῦλος (biggi, Shaùl) Παῦλος, Saul Paul; 
Ἰωάννης (jin) Μᾶρκος, Jobn Mark; Συμεὼν (fino) ò 
καλούμενος Νίγερ, Simon called Niger (Acts131).! Even 
in Palestine, however, many Jews of the time of Christ 
bore only Greek names. Of the apostles, who were Gali- 
laeans in an inferior social position, one was called Φίλιπ- 
πος, Philip, and another Av3péas, Andrew. Among the 
Jews of the more western regions, Greek names seem at 
that period to have had a decided preponderarnce. Nor 
was any offence caused by names connected with the 
worship of heathen deities, since no one thought of the 
meaning. It is true that in the Book of Daniel Abed- 
nébò (3 ‘2y). of which the sense was only too obvious, 
has been changed into Abed-négò (225 map); but just as 
Ashhur (mnex) and Mord&cai (2112) were regarded as 


{ unobjectionable, we read of strict Jews calling themselves 


᾿Απολλώνιος, Apollonius, and Διόδωρος, Diodorus (names 
borne by the envoys of the Maccabzean prince in Jos. 
Ant. xiii, 92), whilst the associate of the apostle Paul was 
named ᾿Απολλῶς, Apollos. Similarly at a later period, 
the father of a certain Rabbi Jose bore the distinctively 
Christian name ooo, Πέτρος, Peter. Some names 
which the Jews borrowed from the Greeks are ultimately 
of Latin origin; a particular favourite was ᾿Ιοῦστος, 
Justus, gup or repr (which is the form of the vocative). 

In the NT? and elsewhere we find many Greek abbre- 
viations used by Jewsteg, ᾿Αλεξᾶς, Alexas (xosba); 
Λουκᾶς, Lucas; ᾿Αρτεμᾶς, Artemas; KAeords, Cleopas: 
Κλωπᾶς, Clopas; Θευδᾶς, Theudas, which last is a 
genuine Greek abbreviation of Θεόδωρος, Theodorus, or 
Θεοδόσιος, Theodosius, whereas Θαδδαῖος, Thadda:us, 
“an, is formed after the Hebrew fashion. Soon after 
the apostolic age, if not earlier, some Jews adopted the 
practice of spelling their Hebrew names according to 
the Greek pronunciation—e.g., pio, Simon, Σέμων, or 
peo, Simeon, Συμεών, for piane, Shim'6n; pow, Isak, 
for μι", Yishak; wmr Juda (vocative) or jm, Judan 
{accusative) for mim, Yehida; cp the name σοῦ, 
Levites, Λευίτης, for Ἴρπ, Hallevi. The fusion of Greek 


1 On double names—the one indigenous, the other Greek—of 
Jews and other Orientals, cp R. Herzog in P4:/0%ogws, 56377 
2 See Winer, Gram.i8), $ 16,0. 
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and Jewish culture, a process of such vast importance 
in the history of the world, is here, as it were, symboli- 
cally represented. The creative power whereby a nation 
is enabled to coin new names had at that period long been 
extinct among the Jews, even as it has become extinct 
among the Christian peoples of the present day. 

T. N 


B. PLACE-NAMES 


In the following sections dealing with place-names, 
as in the rest of the article, the aim is (x) to give the 
right points of view for the study of the names, (2) to 
show how they may be classified, with examples, (3) to 
discuss in an introductory way some of the many difficult 
questions which arise out of the subject, aud (4) incident- 
ally to throw some light on certain names and so to 
supplement the special articles. 

The names of places recorded in the OT are, regarded 
as a whole, different in character from the personal 

87. Compared names, Two differences in particular 
with personal. are worthy of notice. {1} A very much 
smaller proportion of place-names con- 
sîsts of compounds forming a sentence (sentence-names); 
for wbilst the great majority of compound personal names 
are sentences {e.g., Elnathan), the great majority of 
compound geographical names are combinations of two 
{or more) nouns in a genitival relation (e.g., Bethel). 
(2) Whilst in the case of personal compounds with a 
divine name, the number of those containing the proper 
name of the deity is larger than that of those making 
use of one of the common divine terms (such as el, 
δαὶ αἰ); in geographical compounds, on the other hand, 
the proper name of a deity is very rare, and a common 
term, such as εἶ, da'2/, frequent. 

Both these differences may be due to the great 
antiquity of the place-names; for there are indications 
that sentence-names were not the earliest type even of 
personal names among the Hebrews (cp PN 246 #7), 
and an early preference for the common rather than the 
proper name of deity is also a probable inference from 
the history of personal names. It would be hazardous, 
however, to make the assumption that place-names were 
generally derived from personal, or the reverse, the basis 
of an examination of either group. The two groups 
require in the first instance independent analysis and 
examination, and only in the light of this can the deter- 
mination of the relation between them be profitably 
attempted. 

The rarity of sentence-names among the names of 
places is one cause of the greater obscurity in which 

4 geographical names are involved ; for 
88, Obscuriby. tie combination of two terms into a 
sentence limits the range of ambiguity of either more 
than their union as construct and genitive. Another 
cause is the greater antiquity and non-Hebrew origin 
of at least many of the place-names; we have to 
interpret them with but little or none of the literature 
of the people who framed them to help us.  Vet another 
cause is the uncertainty attaching to the period in which 
they originated; we can seldom fix more than a ferminzs 
ad quem, the ferminus a guo being absolutely undefined. 
The textual tradition of place-names is frequently very 
dubious. 

A very large number of place-names at present defy 
any reasonable interpretation, In other cases difficulty 
arises from the ambiguity of the form; and not un- 
frequently from the uncertainty of the Massoretic read- 
ing. As'an example of both causes of obscurity we may 
take Migron. This name may come either (1) from the 
Toot 2g with the substantival suffix dr, or (2) from gry 
with substantival prefix σὲ and suffix ὅν, or (3) from gr 
with prefix 2. Asto No. 1, it is true that the origin 
feom the root #2gr is the barest possibility. It is un- 
likely that a root so Aramaie in character should have 
entered into the name of a Mid-Canaanite town already 
existing in the time of Isaiah (1028). We may also 
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dismiss No. 2 {root g7y) on the ground of the lateness 
of the noun formation (Barth, /8, $ 204), and, adopting 
No, 3 (root g»7), interpret the name as ‘ threshing-fioor' 
{see We. on Is. 142). Next, as to the reading. This, 
though retained by critics, cannot be held to be quite 
certain. In the only two places where this name is 
found, @ in Is. and & in τ 8. reads Megiddo, which 
has suggested a new emendation of the text in 1 S, 142 
(see MiGRON). Here then we have a typical instance 
of the uncertainty of geographical names. For another 
such instance take Madon (@&F Marron}-—of which 
possible roots are dir, mdio, γεγτσ. 

In dealing with the present subject it is most impor- 
tant to bear in mind this great ambiguity or uncertainty 
of most individual names. It is as a rule only when 
the instances are many that we can be certain that a 
particular class of meanings was actually expressed by 
place-names, There can, for example, be no question 
that many place-names are identical with animal names, 
Many of the individual instances even in this case are 
uncertain ; but the coincidences are too many to admit 
of the reality--and, indeed, of the considerable extent 
—of the class being doubted. 

Sul further uncertainty is connected with this and 
many other classes when we proceed from determining 
the meaning to inquire into the cause and origin of the 
name. For instance: are these animal names due to 
totemistic beliefs, or were they given because the animals 
referred to abounded in the neighbourhood of the several 
places, or because in some prominent feature the place 
resembled the animal in question? 

It is impossible within the limits of the present article 
to discuss the various theories or to examine in any way 
exhaustively the various possible meanings of the whole 
of the biblical place-names, All that we can attempt to 
do is to arrange the names in classes and according to 
meanings that are tolerably well established. —More- 
over, we shall, generally speaking, exclude the names 
of Egyptian, Assyrian, and other towns remote from 
Palestine, confining ourselves to the names in the land 
of Israel and the immediately surrounding countries. 

Before we proceed to the classification, however, 
certain points that have already been briefly referred to 

call for discussion, and, especially, 
89. How far [© {he history of names of Palestinian 
araelitis places. [τ is difficult to say how 
many of these were given by the Israelites. In a con- 
siderable number of cases we know definitely that they 
were not, In other words, many of the names of places 
in the land of Israel are pre-Israelitish. As to these 
there are two main sources of information—the Amarna 
tablets (cizcz 1400 B.C.) and the lists of Thotmes III. 
{ποῖ later than isth cent.), Seti I. and Rameses IL 
(predecessors of Mernephtah in whose reign the Exodus 
is usually placed), Pap. Anastasi I. (/emzp. Rameses II.); 
for references and details compare Winckler's edition 
of the Amarna tablets with index (ΑΒ 5), and for the 
Egyptian lists W. Μ, Miiller (45. 2. Èzr., especially 
154, 157-164, 181), Cp PALESTINE, $ τς. 

Among names (of subsequently Israelitish towns) 
occurring in the list of Thotmes, and therefore at least 
as ancient as the fifteenth century B.C., are Abel, Accho, 
Achshaph, Ain, Aphek (?), Asthteroth-karnaim, Edrei, 
Gath, Gaza, Hadid, Helkath, Ijon (?), Joppa, Kanah, 
Makkedah, Migdal, Mishal, Rehob, Sharuhen, Socoh, 
Zephath; and among names mentioned in the lists 
of Seti 1. and Rameses II. are Beth-anath, Luz and 
Secu, and perhaps also Jabneh and Heres. In the 
Amarna tablets (14th cent. B.C.) we meet with Aijalon, 
Gath-rimmon (?), Hannathon, Hazor, Jerusalem, Kanah, 
Lachish, Megiddo, Seir (?), Zorah. © 

The significance of these sources for our present 
purpose, however, is not fully represented by the actual 
identifications. Several of the names are typical instances 
of considerabile classes—Ain {cp also Hi-ni-a-na-bi= 
239 j'y, Amarna 237 26) and Abel of the numerous com- 
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pounds with these terms; Aijalon and Zorah of animal 
names; fabneh of names which consist of a third sing. 
impf. Further, other names in these sources, though 
not identical with biblical names, are instances of 
other large groups of the later; Bit-ninib (Amarna), 
Babtiy*a (Thotmes list) of compounds with Beth; 
and Joseph-ei {see JosePH i., $ 1) and Jakob-el (see 
Jaco8, 8 τ, and cp WMM ds. 2, Eur. 162 2) of 
compounds of an impf. and e In brief, the biblical 
place-names have so many and such close resemblances 
to those early names that it is difficult, if not impossible, 
in the absence of direct information to distinguish names 
given to places by the Israelites from the names which 
they took over from the former inhabitants. 

With regard to a few names, it is true, the biblical 
writings contain statements or suggestions that certain 
names were first given by the lsraelites. ‘Thus it has 
generally been inferred (e.g., by Di.) from Judg. 1910 
1 Ch. 114 # Josh. 158 1816 28 that Jebus was the 
Canaanite name of the city which was subsequently 
called by the Hebrews Jerusalem, and this was probably 
intended by the Hebrew writers ; but the occurrence of 
the name Jerusalem in the Amarna tablets now shows 
us that this was not the case. 

The words ‘their names being changed' in Nu.3238 may 
be, as Dilimann suggests, a gloss directing that the two pre. 
ceding names Nebo and Baal-maon are τὸ be so read as to 
conceal their heathen origin; in any case the clause can hardly 
mncan that these two names are of Israelitish origin To the 
name Raal-perazim an Israelitish origin is attributed in 2 $. 5 20, 
but perhaps erroneously (see BaaL-FERAZIM, and cp /P.V 133). 
See, further, BerHeL, Samaria. Joktheel was the name 
given to Sela by Amaziah (2 K.147); but whether the name 
itself, which is borne by a Jewish town (Josh. 15 38), be pre» 
Israelitish or not, we cannot say. 

In any case, the number of names directly stated or 
implied in the OT to have been of Israelitish origin is 
small. In one or two cases the character of the name 
itself clearly indicates such an origin; perhaps the 
clearest instance is Baal Judah (ΠΡ 133; see also for 
a suggestion relative to Laish, i. 102, n. 5). 

Most of the pre-Israelitish names cited above are 
clearly Semitic; but it is not improbable that some 

sin Of the biblica! piace-names are not 
90. Non-Semitie. nerely pre-Israelitish but non- 
Semitic. Such a name as Ziklag, for instance, is diffi 
cult to explain from the known Semitic vocabulary. Cp 
ZIKLAG, 

Names of Greek or Latin origin (in some cases substi- 
tutes for old names, in others names of entirely new towns) 
are easily distinguishable, ‘The ancient name Beth- 
shean is already displaced by Σκυθῶν πόλις in Judith 
310 (cp Judg.127, 6); and the NT refers to several 
places with such names—e.g., Ptolemais, Caesarea, 
Antipatris ; see further, Schirer G/VÎ3 250-131. 

Modern Palestinian names are Arabised forms of the 
ancient names or fresh Arabic formations {cp_Surzey 
of Western Palestine— Special Papers, 254-258, and 
the Name Lists), 

To sum up, then. Apart from the Greek and Latin 
names which are confined to the Apocrypha and the 
NT, and are immediately distinguish- 
able, the great majority of biblical 
place-names are of Semitic origin; of the Palestinian 
names many are certainly pre-Israelitish, a few may be 
non-Semitic, a few are certainly Israelitish ; but with 
regard to the great majority we are left in doubt whether 
they were given by the Israelites or their Semitic pre- 
decessors, Hence from place-names we can infer 
Israelitish belief and practice only with great caution 
and under strict limitation. The precise origin of a 
name is of course of less interest when it refers to un- 
changing physical features of a place; but it is of con- 
siderabls importance when it refers to belief, practice, or 
social characteristics which are subject to change. In 
these cases it is seldom safe to infer more than is justified 
by the consideration that, even when not given by the 
Israelites, these names were intelligibile to them. 
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‘The interpretation of the names is to some extent 
controlled and in some cases facilitated by certain more 
<n_ Of less general characteristics, Many 
93. AbBEEVIA” names (below, a, δ, c) are abbreviazione 
Ù of compound names (ma: = dasz) or 
compound terms (1 ν τα τῳ 2); others (δ 93) are exzar- 
stons of simpler terms, e.g., puo Sva=pyo. (For another 
question relating to the form of certain place-names see 
$ 107). 

(a) Abbreviation ὃν omission of defining member >3— 
One of the commonest forms of abbreviation is the 
omission of the art.cle, or the genitive, which originally 
defined an appellative used as a proper name. In some 
cases we still find both the full and the abbreviated form 
of the same name in the OT; but it must be remembered 
that where the definition is by means of the article the 
EV never retains the distinction. Thus Gibeah (hill) 
is the name of at least three different places mentioned 
in the OT; one of these appears under these different 
forms—y237 (the hill), ww nya: (Saul's hill), pos ΤΡῚΣ 
(the hill οἵ Benjamin), ny22 (hill); the other two are 
each mentioned but once: in the one case we find the 
simple, undefined form mp2) (hill), in the other the com- 
pound expression ony5 ny3: (the hill of Phinchas} 
Compare further, Kirjath and Kirjath-jearim, Bamoth 
and Bamoth-baal, We have no doubt to explain certain 
place-names of very general significance as the result of 
this process of abbreviationt—e.g., Adamah (=land {of 
. + «ἢ, which was perhaps also the original form of the 
names now appearing as Adam, Admah, and Adami 
(in Adami-nekeb); Ain=Well (of. . .); Gezer and 
Helkath= Portion (of . . .). 

(3) By omission of defined members.—A second type 
of abbreviation is due to the omission of the substantive 
in compound terms consisting of a substantive and an 
adjective; thus “Ashan (old) in Jos.1542 etc. is an 
abbreviation of the full name Bor-ashan {=old well, 
unless indeed the name is to be explained with BDB as 
‘smoking pit'; see Cor-ASHAN), which occurs in OT 
only in 15.803z0. This instance shows how in some 
cases fuller forms did actually lie behind adjectival 
names. At the same time it is probably unnecessary 
to assume that all adjectival names spring from original 
compound terms. 

‘The way in which tribal names became place-names 
is illustrated by the abbreviation of Beeroth Bene-jaakan 
(Dt. 106) into Bene-jaakan in a younger source (Nu. 
383: 5, R); perhaps also by Addar as an abbreviation 
of Hazar-addar (cp $ 105). 

(c) The parallel forms Jabneh and Jabneel illustrate 
another important class of abbreviationst—cp Barth, NA, 
$ 154. 

Other types of abbreviations occur among the class 
of names which constitute what we have termed ex- 
pansions (next $). 

The existence of the various forms Beth-baal-meon, 
Beth-meon, Baai-meon, and Meon (50 read in Nu. 323 
τ for Beon), taken in connection with 
93. Expaneiona. the meaning of the constant element 
Meon (Dwelling), suggests that the full form is an ex- 
pansion from the original simple place-name which, like 
so many others, is an appellative of wide signification 
and was once no doubt defined by the article or a 
genitive, Moreover, în other similar compounds the 
final element is of a similar character; cp Baal-hermon, 
Baal-hazor. 

These expanded compounds, however, as the above 
parallel forms prove, were in turn subject to more than 
one form of abbreviation ; the middle term Baal or the 
first term Beth was omitted. The omission of Beth is 
further illustrated by such aiternative forms of the same 
piace-name as Beth-lebaoth and Lebaoth, Beth-azma- 
veth, and Azmaveth. For further discussion of these 
points see PN 125-136 324; on the significance of 
the Baal names see also below, $ 96. 

1 Cp. Kanig, Syutaz di hebr. Sprache, $ 295. 
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We now come to the classification of place-names 
according to their meanings ; and we may first consider 
94. Me; “PIA Pao Se nating in religious ideas 

religious. As we have seen, these names cannot 
be indiscriminately used to illustrate Israelitish belief or 
practice; by themselves they merely prove that such 
and such a belief or practice was at some time con- 
nected with such and such a place. In some cases, 
however, the testimony of the meaning of the name 
combined with other testimony renders much more 
definite conclusions possible, 

x. A considerable number of names reflects the wor- 
ship of certain objects or deities. ΑΒ already remarked, 

- ivina the deity is in most place-names re- 
95, ΡΩΝ divile served to under a general term (e.g., 
proper names. },,/); but in a few a more definite 
designation oceurs. 

Sun-worship pretty clearly accounts for several. 

(1) Beth-shemesh (House or Temple of the Sun), the name of 
a city in Judah (also called Irshemesh=City of the Sun, and, 
perhaps, in Judg. 135 Mr. HerEs [g.2.1]), ofanother in Naphtali 
and another in Îssachar; (2) En-shemesh (Well of the San), the 
name of a well on the borders of Judah and Benjamin; (3) the 
ascent of Heres [g.r.]-on the E. of Jordan; (4) Timnath- 
heres (Portion of ini Sun), in the hill-country of Ephraim. 


The distribution of these names is general; their 
origin, no doubt, pre-Israelitish ; for the last name 
(Timnath-heres) is probably found as Hi-ra-tà in the list 
of Rameses II., and Samian (in the neighbourhood 
of the southern territory of Dan) in the same list is 
obviously of similar significance (WMM 4s. «. Zur. 
165, n. 4, 166). Perhaps, în spite of the different 
sibilant (@# not 6}, the name of the Moabite city Kik- 
MERES, or Kir-haraseth, is of similar origin. Cp, further 
the Samimurun of the Assyrian inscriptions, which may 
lie concealed în the name usually read SHIMRON-MERON 
in Josh, 1220. 

The worship of the moon may perhaps be traced in 
Jericho, and Lebanon might be similarly explained ; 
but the latter word can be explained quite satisfactorily, 
and therefore more probably, by the primary meaning 
of the root, ‘to be white'; see below, $ 102. The 
name of the Babylonian moon-goddess, Sin, is gener- 
ally detected in the names Sinai and Sin, 

Other proper names of gods surviving in place-names 
are :—those of the Babylonian god Nebo in the Moabite 
town and mountain, and in a town of Judah of that 
name (but cp NEBO); of Anath in BETH-ANATH, BETH- 
ANOTH, ANATHOTH (the localities indicate the wide 
spread of this primitive cultus) ; of Ashtoreth in AsH- 
TEROTH-KARNAIM and BE-ESHTERAH ; of Dagon in 
BETH-DAGON (represented both in N. and in S.}. 
Rimmon, which appears in several place-names, is 
ambiguous : it means a pomegranate ; but it is also the 
name of a god. The use of the article (nona pbo in 
Judg. 2045) favours interpreting the Rock of Rimmon 
as the Rock of the Pomegranate; but in several of the 
other names ({En-rimmon, Rimmon, Rimmon-perez, 
and Gathb-rimmon) it is possible that Rimmon is a 
divine proper name. It is true, the evidence of (δ is 
rather against this view (727%. 334, n. 1; but sec Rim- 
MON). The name given as HADAD-RIMMON {(g.v.) is 
too doubiful to quote, and the same remark applies to 
the name ETH-KAZIN (g.7.), considered as a mark of 
the cultus of the goddess Athé. The Babylonian Bel 
(as distinet from Baal) perhaps lies concealed in EBAL 
(g.v.) and the RIBLAH (g.v.) of Nu. 3411 (8... ap 
βηλα); and a god Kush or Kish (=Ar. Kais) in KIsH, 
KisHon, and ELKosH. Possibly Zur in Beth-zur is the 
name (or title) of a deity. On the other hand, it is 
very doubtful whether the ‘am which we find at the end 
of some place-name be the name of a deity; see AMMI 
[NAMES IN] The altar-names, Jehovah-shalom and 
Jehovah-nissi, and the names fehovah-jireh and 
Jehovah-shammah are hardly of the same kind; cp 


1 Cp Von Gall, A/fisraelitische Kultsiàtten 
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also Jer. 8816. The only two instances occurring in 
OT of actual town-names containing Yah, Yahwè, are 
Jeshua and Ananiah. Both of these are mentioned for 
the first, and, indeed, in each case, for the only time in 
Neh. (112632); both are elsewhere personal names. 
If the text be sound where they occur as town-names, 
the names of the towns in question were probably 
derived from persons. Unmistakably geographical is 
Beth-jah, which, according to W. M. Miller (4s. x. 
£ur. 162, 312), occurs in the List of Thotmes, and is 
consequently a pre-Israelitish name. 

2. Of divine general terms δὲ and δι᾽] enter into 
several place-names. In Bamoth-baal (the high places 

x of Baal) and Kiriath-baal (the city of 
96. With Baal. 5.11) Baal is the second term of the 
compound and defines the first. In the other compound 
names it is the term defined ; thus Baal-hazor is the 
Baal or owner of the place Hazor, Baal-tamar the 
Baal of a particular palm tree, and so forth. For 
further details as to the significance of the divine term 
in question see BAaL. What we have to observe here 
is that such names as those just cited are, properly, 
names, not of places, but of deities. All names of this 
type, together with the undefined names Baal, Baalah, 
and Bealoth, when used as place-names, are abbrevia- 
tions, having arisen by the omission of Beth (cp $ 93). 
The Beth which still survives in Beth-baal-meon most 
probably referred in the first instance to the temple or 
abode of the god {cp Judg. 9446), and the whole com- 
pound then became used of the town or village in which 
the temple of the god stood ; cp other names consisting 
of Beth and a divine name or title—e.g., Beth-anath, 
Bethel, Beth-shemesh, and perhaps Beth-zur. The 
omission of Beth, however, was not the only method of 
abbreviation used; the divine term itself might be the 
element omitted; Beth-baal-meon is abbreviated not 
only to Baal-meon but also to Beth-meon. Obviously, 
in the last instance, it is only the survival of the parallel 
forms that proves Beth-meon to be a name originating 
in religious worship. It would, therefore, appear very 
probable that some of the compounds with Beth which 
do not at present contain Baal are abbreviations of 
forms that did; this theory, perhaps, does most justice 
to compounds with Beth and a term (like Maon) which 
by itself is a suitable place-name; eg, Beth-rehob is 
probably an abbreviation of Beth-baal-rehob, and 
although it is not easy to select many particular cases 
and say that they are necessarily or probably abbrevia- 
tions, it is at least likely that the considerabile number 
of Baal names of places which the OT mentions would 
be increased if all the alternative forms of the Beth 
names were preserved. On the other hand, it would 
be unreasonable to suppose that ali or even most of the 
Beth names have arisen from the omission of Baal; 
Beth does not necessarily mean temple, nor consequently 
does it necessarily imply that the name of which it forms 
a part has a religious significance ; Beth-shittah is quite 
suitably and sufficiently interpreted as meaning ‘The 
piace which contains the acacia tree," Beth-marcaboth 
as ‘the place where the chariots are kept,° Bethlehem as 
*the place of food,’ though the secand element of the 
last name has been identified by some with the Baby- 
lonian god Lahamu (see BETHLEHEM). 

Some twenty towns or districts mentioned in the OT 

:11 37 bear names containing #/ as one element. 
97. With #4 ‘These names are of three classes. 

(i.) Names in which δὴ is a genitive defining the first 
element of the compound. 

These names are Bethel (cp 8 96), Nahaliel=the wady of EI; 
Migdalel=the tower of El; Penuel=the face of El, and two 
names of obscure meaning, Neiel (the first part of which may be 
connected with Neah, my3n) and RerHvEL (2.0.1. 

([.) Names in which e/ is part of a (compound) 
genitive, 


Such are the valley of Iphiah-el—wbere IPurANEL (221) 
seems to be the name either of a town or of a man, 
attached itself to the valley (cp Class ili., on the one hand, dei 
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the Sabzzan gersona/ name Sgnnn: on the other); the Tower of 
Hananel (Hananel probabiy being originally a personal name) 
and perbaps Beth-arbel. 

{iii.) Names in which ed is the subject of a sentence. 

These are Jezreel (=*let El sow '), a town in Issachar, and 
another in Judah {cp also 1 Ch. 43); fabneel (='let El build), a 
town in Naphtali and another in Judah; Jekabzeel (='let El 
collect *), of which KabuzeEL (g.2.) is probably an abbreviated 
form ;1 Irpeel (=‘let El heal”), ἐδ, probably, ‘let E! rebuild' (cp 
the use of gen in 1 K.1830); Iphtahel (cp $ «τὸ = “let El open. 

oktheel, the name of a town in Judah, which was also given 
y Amaziah to the conquered Sela (2 K. 14 7), is obscure as far 
as Îts first element is concerned (see JOKTHEEL). 

If the first part of Elealeh be the divine term, so that 
the name belongs to the present class, it would appear 
to mean “El doth ascend' or ‘ hath ascended’ ; but see 
below, ὃ 107, end. With the exception of this doubiful 
instance, however, in all place-names consisting of eZ 
and a verbal element, the subject stands last, and the 
verb is imperfect. Consequently, since there appears 
to have been a strong tendency in earlier times to give 
the divine subject the first place in a name intended to 
make a statement, the translation of the verbal elements 
in these place-names by the voluntative as above is pre- 
ferable to the commoner method of translating by the 
imperfect--EI soweth, etc. The point is argued more 
fully in APN 215-218. 

The e/ in ail names of classes i. and iii. is probably 
the zumen of the place (cp the accounts of the theo- 
phanies of Bethei and Beer-lahai-roî).2 

An instance of abbreviation of the third type (iii.,above) 
of σὲ names is JABNEH (g.7.), the full form of which (see 
above, $ 92 ε) also occurs. Similarly, both Iphtah and 
Iphtahel are found, though not as the name of the same 
place. We should probably also regard as abbrevia- 
tions Jazer {= ‘may [ΕἸ] help') and possibly JANCAH 
(=‘may [El] make resting-place here’); but ‘scarcely 
JABROK (g.2.). The pre-Israelitish names Jakob-ei 
and Joseph-el (see JACOB, $ 1; JosEPH i., $1; ii.,$1; 
and cp $ 89) do not occur in the OT, nor are even the 
corresponding abbreviated forms, Jakob and Joseph, 
used as strictly geographical terms. 

3. Names cleariy due to religious considerations, 
though not containing the name or title of a deity, are 

τ derivatives from the roots αὐ and 
di ifhont 4rm, which express general Semitic 
* religious ideas.  KADESH (g.v.; pre- 
Israelitish) and Kedesh (the name of at least two 
places, one of which has a pre-Israelitish record ; see 
KEDESH) from the one root, Horem, Hormah, and 
Hermon from the other, must all have been given to 
the respective places on account of their sacred or in- 
violable character. Some less certain but possible 
instances of names having a religious origin may be 
added : Gilgal, the name of five places in different parts 
of Palestine, and Geliloth of two, may be derived from 
sacred circles (of stones}; Mishal (mentioned by Thot- 
mes III) may denote a place ‘where {the advice or 
judgment of a deity) is sought’; and Oboth may be 
named in reference to spirits (2). It is quite possible 
that a very much larger number of names ought to be 
included here (on the animal names, for example, see 
below, $ 104); but we cannot admit as more than a 
mere possibility what has sometimes been maintained 
(most recently by Grunwald in Die Zigennamen des AT, 
1895), that names denoting all sorts of objects or qualities 
are survivals from Fetichism, Demonism, and the like. 

II. Passing now from names originating in religious 
ideas or practices, we note a second considerable class 
consisting of names derived from the natural or artificial 
features of the place. 

1. Height. (α) Loftiness of situation is clearly indi- 

99. Non ©2ted by Ramah (from pm=to be lofty) 

religione . —generaliy with the article (amm), or 

height. * defined by a genitive (eg., mò non), but 
» also (accordìng to MT in Jer. 3115) unde- 
fined—the name of seven places in different partsof Pales- 


1 Cp Barth, 8227, n. 3. 2 Cp Stade, GV/ 1428, n. 
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εἶπα; Ramoth and Rumah from the same root, and, 
perhaps, Arumah from a cognate root; Geba, Gibcah, 
and Gibeon (several places, see the articles), all signi- 
fying hill Naphath-{or Naphoth-)Dor (Jos.112 etc. 
AV, RV®E:) would, if it were the proper name of a 
town, be a further instance; but Naphath is rightly 
translated in RV's text (‘the heights” [of Dor]). Terms 
picturesquely indicating the lofty situation of the town 
itself, or a lofty natural feature in the neighbourhood, 
are fogbehah (from 525, to be high), Sela (two places) 
= The Cliff, and perhaps Hadid (ἥτις ἐπ᾽ ὄρους κειμένη 
—Jos. Ant. xii. 65)=the sharpened or pointed cliff with 
which we might perhaps further compare En-haddah 
{yet see PEFM 2297). Some would include SHAHA- 
ZUMAH (g.7.) in this list. Some metaphorical terms for 
natural configuration became names of places and are 
to be noticed here :—Shechem= ‘ Shoulder,’ and, meta- 
phorically, ‘a ridge' {cp Gen. 4822, but see SHECHEM ; 
the use of the synonymous nno in Nu. 8411 εἰς, ; and 
Ges. Thes. 1407 8); Dabbésheth='a camel's hump” 
(15. 306), which is also according to some (see BDB) 
the meaning of Gilead ; Chisloth-tabor (man nb03), or 
abbreviated Chesulloth (m4o3—the different punctuation 
adopted by MT in the case of the full and abbreviated 
formisnot supported by @)= theflanksof Tabor ; Aznoth- 
tabor perhaps=the ears {and hence metaphorically the 
peaks} of Tabor. Ifthe last interpretation be correct, we 
may probably (though against 45) add UzzEN-SHEERAH 
(g.v.). Compare also Bohan (shape of a thumb). 

(3) The indication of lowness of situation, or the 
neighbourhood of some notable depression, is obvious 
in all compounds with Gè (ax3= valley, and so translated 
always in RV except Neh.1135 mg. and rCh. 414), 
which are, however, always names of valleys, not of 
towns ; in Beth-emek= House of the valley ; and prob- 
ably in Horonaim and Beten (literally=belly), Jahaz, 
if we may follow a cognate Arabic term (waksa), means 
terra rotunda et depressa (BDB). The names SHARON 
{g.v.) and BASHAN (g.v.) seem to have arisen from the 
absence of conspicuous irregularities of height over the 
districts which they designate.  Bithron (a district) prob- 
ably means cleft or ravine [but cp MAHANAIM]; and 
Shepham 2055759 a bare height (ZA TW 3275 [1883]) 

2. The character or condition of the soil, the fruit- 
fulness of the place, or the reverse, account for several 

names. Horeb (ἃ mountain) and Jabesh 
100. N@tUTO in Jabesh-gilead (a city) are both [but cp 
τ SINAI} most naturally interpreted of the 
dryness of the ground ; Argob perhaps indicates a rich 
and earthy soil (cp Driver, Def 48), EKRON (g.%., $ 3) 
barren or unfruitful; the Arabah {the name of the 
valley of the Jordan and its prolongation) means the 
desert or waste country; hence the town- name 
Betharabah abbreviated in Josh.1818 into ‘the Arabah.” 
On the other hand CARMEL (9.2., 88 1, 9), the name of 
the well-known, now thickly-wooded mountain range, 
and of a place în Judah capable of supporting large 
numbers of sheep, expresses the fertile character of the 
places in question, and Epbraim and Ephrathah (if cor- 
rectly derived from mp; so Ges.-Buhl, but not BDB; 
see EPHRAIMi., ὃ 1 /.) have a similar meaning. The 
following interpretations (some of which are discussed in 
the several articles) may be mentioned here : Bozkath= 
an elevated region covered with volcanic stones {ΒΒ}, 
Zion=waterless (Lagarde, 2 84), Abel {= meadow) 
by itself and in several compounds (e.g., Abel-Shittim). 

3. The presence of water accounts for many names,! 
—most clearly for those which are compounded with 
Beer (=well) or En (=a spring). 

a. En.—in some cases such as En-hakkore=the partridge’s 
© well (Judg. 15 19), En-rogel (Josh. 157), En-harod (RV ‘the 

spring of Harod'), as well as in a very large 
101. Water. number of modern Palestinian names in ‘Aîn, 
the name appears to be that of a spring only. 


1 ‘The etymology of Arabian place-names refers mostly to 
water, pasturage, plants, and trees,' Jacob, Das Zeden di voris- 
da mischen Beduiner. 4x. 
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In most cases, however, the name serves also for the name 
of the place containing the well or spring, or possibly in some 
cases for a new township that sprang up nearer to the well 
than the place from which the name was derived (? Hazor 
and En-hazor, Josh. 1936). En-mishpat (the well or spring 
of judgment) was no doubt originally the name of the spring at 
Kadesh; but in Gen. 147 it is used of the place itself Town. 
names of this type are many, distributed over all parts of the 
country, and were already in use before the Israelitish conquest 
of Canaan. In OT we have mention of the following :—En-dor, 
En-gannim, En-gedi (2), En-haddah, En-eglaim, En-hazor, 
En-rimmon, En-shemesh, En-tappuah. ’ Ain is an abbreviated 
name (perhaps from En-rimmon, Φ.0.). Enaim (=Enam) 
erhaps means ‘Two springs’ (cp $ 107) and in any case owes 
its origin to the presence of a spring, as also does Hazar-enon 
(Hazar-enan) and $er4aps Anim. 

5. Beer, which in Hebrew generally (though not exclusively : 
see, ξιζι, Nu. 21 17) denotes a well rather than ἃ spring, is less 
frequent in names; OT mentions Beer (two places_in both 
cases without the article) Beeroth (pl.=wells), Beer-lahai-roi, 
Beer.sheba, Beer-elim, Beeroth-bene.jaakan, Berothah (= 
Berothai) is perhaps to be similarly explained. 

Co Me (a wateli is fold in Me-jarkon, Me-zahab (if we may 
regard this name as only apparently personal, and really 
geographical; Gen, 36 39, cp Dt. 11 Dizahab) and sex4a/5 in 
Medeba. Gian (to judge from the root-meaning) very probably 
means ἃ spring ; so also Gihon. The presence of hot springs 

rave rise to the names Hammath, Hammoth-dor and Hammon 
perhaps only two different places in all), and of a bitter spring, 
if we may for once trust the biblical etymotogy, to Marah. 
Nahalol means the ‘ watering-place,' 


4. Beauty of situation and appearance, for which some 
of the Hebrew writers certainly had an eye (Ps. 482 
Cant. 64), or general attractiveness may 
102. Other account for some names—e.g., Shaphir, 
Shepher (a mountain)= beautiful, beauty ; 
Tirzah==she is pleasingì Jotbah and Jotbathah= 
pleasantness ; and, more metaphorically, Ziz perhaps 
=the flower. Most of the names, however, that 
have been or might be cited in this connection are really 
very ambiguous or indecisive. 

5. Colour appears to account for a few names. 
Lebanon is most probably named from the whiteness of 
its cliffs (or its snows?) ; and the root meaning ‘to be 
white' seems at least as probable an explanation as any 
of other proper names from the same root, viz., Laban, 
Libnah (2), Lebonah. Kidron, the name of a torrent 
bed, may mean black or duli-, dirty-, coloured (cp Job 
6:6); Hachilah(a hill), dark ; Zalmon (two hills accord- 
ing to MT; but see ZALMON), dusky ; Adummim, red ; 
Jarkon in Me-jarkon, yellow; Hauran, black. None 
of the foregoing instances, however, are really free from 
ambiguity; though in some at least the colour-meaning 
seems the most probable. 

INI. Having dealt with religious place-names and 
names indicating natural or artificial features, we must 
consider next place-names derived from names of 
trees, plants, etc., and of animals. 

τ, Trees, plants, ete.—Some instances are unmistak- 
able: (Abel) Shittim={the meadow of) ihe acacias, 

Beth-shittah=the house of the acacia; the 
103. Plant -shle tree (tappoah} gives its name to three 

Names rlaces — Beth-tappuah, En-tappuah and 
Tappuah ; the ρῥαένε #ree (timar) to Tamar, Baal-tamar, 
Hazazon-tamar, the city of palm trees {Judg. 116, 
313=Jericho, Dt. 343), and probably also Tadmor (cp 
Lagarde, UZers. 125); the feredizi4 (or whatever large 
tree may be implied by the Heb. x, mx, pb) to EL 
paran {= Elah, Elath, Eloth), Elim, Elon and perkaps 
Allammelech, ΑἹΙ of these are names of towns, On 
the other hand Allon-bacuth appears t0 be simply the 
name of a particular tree (cp in the Hebrew Gen. 126 
1318 Dt. 1130 Jos, 1933 Judg. 937 1 S. 103, where similar 
designations have been translated), The pomegranate 
appears at least în the Rock of Rimmon (Judg. 2045 
etc.) and probably in other compounds with Rimmon ; 
but for another possible interpretation of these, see 
above (8 95). O/ive frees give their name to the Ascent 
(2 8. 1530) or Mount (Zech. 144 etc.) of Olives; vize- 
yards to Abel-cheramim (the meadow of vineyards) in 
Ammon and Beth-haccherem in Judah ; the erape cluster 
to the valley of Eshcol ; and probably, the ‘choice vime* 
{puw) mentioned in Is. 52 (cp Gen, 4911) to the fertile 
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valley of Sorek and the Edomite town Masrekah. Anab, 
too, probably means grapes in spite of the differing 
punctuation of the proper name { 239) and the common 
noun {Ὁ}. TAANATH-SHILOH (g.v.) is the fig free of 
Shiloh, if we may follow the Greek rather than the 
Hebrew vocalisation. RITHMAR, a station in the wilder- 
ness, is the juriper free, and AROER (g.v.) has been 
interpreted bushes of dwarf juniper. EZION-GEBER 
(g.2.), another station, derives its name from the tree 
called in Arabic fedi. Thora Bushes of different kinds 
are denoted by the names Atad, Shamir (2), and perhaps 
also Seneh (see BUSH) ; the «/mond #re by Luz (which, 
however, is otherwise explained by Lagarde, Bess. 
158). The da/sam tree accounts for the name of the 
valley of BACA (g.v.), and perhaps also for Bochim {cp 
Moore, /xdges, 59 7). Libnah may be named from 
a tree (cp m3b=? the white poplar—Gen. 3037, Hos. 
413) or be more closely connected with the root-meaning 
‘to be white. (For another view see LisnAH.) In 
the light of Aramaic we can without much difficulty 
interpret Gimzo the Sycamore ire, and Dilan the 
cucumber; cp Lòw, Pfansennamen, 387, 334. 351. 
Betonim, especially in the Greek (Boraves) closely re- 
sembles the Hebrew word (Gen. 4811) for pistachio 
nuts (NUTS, 2). A water-plant (pv), as most scholars 
suppose, gave rise to the Hebrew name Yam Suph; 
see RED SEA ; but cp ΜΟΒΕΒ, $ 10, 

2, Animals.—The following animals have given 
names to places. 

(a) Wild quadrupeds: the stag (Aijalon), the lion 
(Lebaoth, Laish and ? Shahazumah), the leopard (Beth- 

᾿ nimrah}, the Gazelle (Ophrah [2], Ephron 
104. Animal r, or 2]), the wild ass (Arad), the fox 

19008. (Hazar-shual, the land of Shual, Shaal- 
bim), the hyena (Zeboim). 

(δ) Domestic quadrupeds : Lambs {Telaim, Beth- 
car), the cow (Parah), or calf (En-eglaim, Eglon), the 
horse (Hazar-susah [or Susim]}, the goat (? Seirah) or 
kid (En-gedi). 

() Birds : the partridge (Beth-hoglah, ? En-hakkore), 
birds of prey (Etam [1-3]). 

(4) Reptiles and insects: the serpent (Ir-nahash), 
the lizard (Humtah), the hornet {Zorah), scorpions 
(Akrabbim), the cricket (Gudgodah). 

Names of animals applied to towns are much more 
frequent in the southern territory of the Israelites than 
in the northern: cp 7PN 105/. Names of this class 
are also frequent as clan names {on the other hand 
they are comparatively rare as personal names). This is 
one of the reasons which favour tracing at least many 
of them back to a totem stage of society. 

IV. A considerable number of places derive their 
names from what may be termed the social, political, 
and industrial characteristics of the 
105, Compounds place. Here we may notice first 
with Hazor, ete. the names consisting wholly or in 
part of the terms Hazor or Hazar, Ir, and Kiriath, 
Haser or Hasòr! denotes the fixed settlement as 
contrasted on the one hand with the movable en- 
campments of nomads, and on the other with walled 
towns; cp in the one case the contrast between the 
hadariyy or ahlu Lhadar (with which perhaps cp the 
Msn va» of Jer. 493033) and the badawiyy or ahlu 
I-badiyah (i.e., the Bedouin) and in the other, e.g., Lev. 
2531. Clearly the proper names can only be taken to 
indicate the character of the place at the time of the 
origin of the name ; in the case of the Hazor of Judg. 
42 17 ete., at least, the name must have continued in 
use long after the place had ceased to be an actual 
hàsor and had become a fortified city; for it is 
mentioned by Thotmes III. among his conquered towns, 
in the Amarna Tablets as the seat of a prince (far Ha- 
zu-ra—1544:) and in the OT, more than once, in 


1 47 (constr. ἼΣΠ) or ΣΙ], the latter only in proper names 
but cp Lag. Uders. 47. 
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connections which indicate that it was a place of 
strategic importance (eg, 1 K. 915 2 K. 1529). With 
the exception of the place just mentioned, Hazar-enan 
(er «enonì on the N. boundary of Palestine, and (Baal) 
Hazor in Benjamin, all names of this type are of places 
in the 5. of Palestine (being assigned to the territories 
of Judah or Simeon} or in the wilderness; many of 
them, therefore, no doubt retained the character whence 
they originally derived their name, The places are 
Hazor (two places, one of which is also called Kerioth- 
hezron), Hazor-hadattah {?=New Hazor—if the text 
be right},  Hazar-addar Hezron), Hazar-gaddah, 
Hazar-susah {or -susim), Hazar-shual, Hazeroth. 
Hazarmaveth (g.v.) is the name of a district in S. 
Arabia, and is perhaps only apparently connected with 
the type of name under discussion. 

There are some indications that the second element 
in the compounds is, as we might independentiy expect, a 
clan or tribal name. Thus we note (1} the alternative 
forms (Susah and Susim), (2) the two animal names 
(Susah [horse] and Shual [fox], if the most obvious 
meaning is correct; but cp HAZAR-SUSAH, HAZAR- 
SHUAL)—cp the many clan names of this type (ΠΡ 
97 75). (3) Addar actually occurs as a clan name, if 
the text of 1 Ch. 83 be sound. (4) Gaddah resembles 
the tribal name Gad. Similarly Jair in Havvoth-jair 
(the tent villages of Jair) is no doubt a clan name (see 
Jair). Other names originating in and reflecting much 
the same stage in social development as Havvoth-jair 
and the compounds with hazar are Mahaneh Dan (Camp 
of Dan} and Mahanaim (two camps), Succoth (booths, 
though the originality of this form of the name is con- 
tested, see SUCCOTH), 

‘r (vy). which forms the first element în the compound 
names Ir-shemesh, Ir-nahash, the City of Salt (n5on vw. 
Josh. 1562), and the City of Palm trees (pmsna ὙΨ, Judg. 
1 16), is a wider term, applicable to a camp or a watch- 
tower (Nu. 1319 2 K. 179) as well as to fortified towns, 
in which latter case, however, the term may be more 
exactly defined (Lev. 2529). As to the second element: 
in the first of the foregoing names (1r-shemesh) it is an 
object of worship, in the second (Ir-nahash) probably 
tribal rather than personal, and in the last two (City of 
Salt and of Palm trees) presumably derived from natural 
characteristics of the place, The ‘Hr (ny) in the Moabite 
name Ar Moab (or, abbreviated, Ar) is a parallel form 
of the same term. 

The 4iryak (r7p), again, which constitutes, or forms 
part of, several names, cannot be very closely defined ; 
etymologically, it appears to mean simply ‘meeting- 
place. The plural form KERIOTH (g.v.) is the name 
of a Moabite city, and, compounded with Hezron, of a 
city in Judah ; the dual form Kiriathaim is the name of 
a city in Reuben and another în Naphtali ; three of the 
compound names—Kiriath-arba {Four cities—cp $ 107), 
Kiriath-Jearim (City of Forests}, also called Kiriath- 
baal, and Kiriath-sepher (City of Books)—are found in 
Judah, and another Kiriath-huzoth (City of streets?) in 
Moab. Kir, the Moabite word for city (MI 11. 24 29) 
probably as a walled place (cp the Hebrew usage), 
forms, by itself as an abbreviation, or in one of the 
compound forms Kir-Moab, Kir-heres or Kir-hareseth, 
the name of an important Moabite town. With Kartah 
compare the word for city (np) used in Job 297. On 
these names, as indeed throtghout these introduetory 
discussions, compare the special articles. 

The defensive character or feature of the town is 
more or less clearly indicated by the names Bezer (2) 

and Bozrah, which mean a fortified 

106, Names due pince {cp Ὧν mifsir=ortified city, 
of town. 15, 618 and often); Geder, Gederah ; 
Gederoth, Gederothaim, Gedor—all 
of which are from /g4r=to wall up, but some of them 
perhaps with the specific sense of sheepcotes (so often 
Heb. ψ᾽ ἀδγαλ); Hosah (place of refuge); the com- 
pounds with Migdal (=tower), viz., Migdal-el, Migdal- 
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gad, Migdol (cp also Magdali, Α΄ v. 28726); Mizpeh 
or Mizpah (5), which signifies the watch-tower (cp ‘the 
field of Zophim,'" Nu. 2314 and Di, ad /o.; possibly 
also Zephath). Azem and Azmon, if, as is likely, they 
are to be derived from /‘asm=to be strong, are prob- 
ably to be explained in the same way ; of the meanings 
‘enclosure' or ‘ fortress' suggested in BDB for Aphek 
and Aphekah the latter may perhaps be justificd by the 
Assyr. epeku=to be strong (Del. Ass. HW 1150), 
but scarcely (with Ges. in 7?es.) by known usages of 
the root in Hebrew and Arabic. 

The size of the town appears to have been the origin 
of the names Zoar and Zior {small}, Rabbah (large) în 
Judah (227) and in Ammon (fully pig “a nav} Rabbith 
is perhaps also to be connected with the root of Rabbah. 

En-mishpat, Madon, and probably Meribah, owed 
their names to being places where disputes were settled. 

The presence of one or more wine-presses gave their 
names to the cities of Gath, Gath-hepher, Gath-rimmon 
(2), Gittaim (in addition to the place so named in Neh. 
1133, cp Gen. 3635 (5 l'e@au=Heb. ny; see AVITA, 
GITTAIM); cp further Judg. 7 25, arrap.  Similarly 
the town of Migron is probably derived from a thresh- 
ing-floor (see $ 88); but it is not clear whether ‘the 
threshing-floor of Atad' (Gen. 5010) and the ‘ibreshing- 
floor of Nacon' (2 5. 86-- Chidon 1 Ch. 139) are names 
of towns or not (see ArAD, NAcGN). Madmen in 
Moab, Madmenah in Benjamin, and Madmannah in 
Judah, mean the dung-place or dung-pit,] and KIRTATH- 
SEPHER (g.v.) should apparently be translated Book- 
city. 

Whether the stenches which appear to have given 
their names to Zanoah (2), Ziphron, and Ophnil were 
natural, proceeding from some well or cave or the like, or 
artificial—z.e,, due to the life of the town—is uncertain, 
In the latter case, the names may have originated with 
the Bedouins, who are sensitive to the smells of towns 
(Doughty, Ar. Des. 1210 438). 

Many place-names are plural in form-—e.g., Gederoth, 
Akrabbim, In some cases the exact number of objects 

whence the name was derived is perhaps 
107, Piurale definitely indicated. Thus Kiriatb-arba 
- may mean four-cities; Beer-sheba, seven 
wells  Migdal Hammeah (EV the tower of Meah) 
should mean the tower of the hundred; but on the 
reading of MT see HAMMEAH, In the case of Sheba 
{seven) and Eleph {a thousand) we have names con- 
sisting of a term of number only ; unless, indeed, as is 
quite possible, the names are to be otherwise interpreted, 
The question whether this class of names is at all large 
depends on the actual character of certain names 
apparentiy dual in form. 
Such names are— 


Adithaim Kiriathaim 
Adoraim Mahanaim 
Almon-diblathaim Mizraim 
Berh-diblathaim Gederothaim —Ramattaim 
Diblaim Gictaim Shaaraim 
Diblathaim Hapharaim Zemaraim. Cp also 
Dothaim (Dornaw) Horonaim SAMARIA, — JERU- 
Eglaim Kibzzim SALEM, $ τ 


Does Kiriathaim mean two cities, Enaim, two wells, 
as Kiriath-arba means four cities and Beer-sheba, 
seven wells? The dual significance of this ending in 
many or all of these proper names has been called in 
question by Wellhausen (/D7%. 1876, p. 433), Philippi 
(ZDMG, 1878, pp. 63-67), Barth (ΔΒ 319, n. 5), 


1 The occurrence of such names as Madmen, and perhaps we 
may add Kibshan, ‘furnace’ (sce NIBSHAN), makes it plausible 
(but cp the special articles) to hold that ZAXOAX (2), Zirimon, 
and ΟΡΗΝῚ are so called from natural or artificial stenches. mt 
is a well-known Heb, root. For Ziphron cp defira=to smell 
(especially, though not exclusively, of bad smells); cp also 
Syr. a9har=foctuit, a sense of which some trace is found in 
certain derivations of Ar. za/ira. With Ophni cp Ar. ‘afina= 
to be putrid. We might add Hannathon if this name be from 
the root Zara (but see below, $ 107); cp Ar. 4anna=foetorem 
emisit ; Syr. Zarnina=rancid% also in Heb. Job 19 17 (mi from 
“n =to be loathsome). 
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Kautzsch (7765, Gram. 8, 88c), Strack (Genesis, Ex- 
cursus, 1397). Cp also WMM, ds. w. Ews. 251/ 
[Winckler, 479, 28/5] The dual interpretation is 
retained, sometimes with a ?, in certain cases by BDB 
(see, e.g., under pm ome), and defended by Konig 
(Lehrseb. d. Heb. Sprache, 2436 f.). 

The main reasons urged against the dual character 
of the ending are these: {r) The dual in Hebrew, as 
also, it is urged, in original Semitie, is confined to 
things found in pairs; in many cases the proper names 
cannot be naturally explained of a pair of objects. (52) 
Such a form occurs in some cases side by side with a 
singular—e.g., Mahaneh and Mahanaim, Ramah and 
Ramathaim. (3) The forms also occur side by side 
with forms în «dx (}-) and -ἄπε (n—-). 

This last parallelism has been explained indeed by 
the supposition that -ἀπ and -dm are alternative dual 
endings ; but on the other hand it is argued with force 
that the endings -dr and τσ are unquestionably 
frequent in names in which there is no reason to assume 
a dual meaning ; and that in some names the ending 
«αἶρε is certainly secondary, as may be seen most 
clearly în the case of Jerusalem (cp Amarna Urusalize 
and MT Kt. form pbenv), which was later pronounced 


Jerusalaim (p%rv MT Kr.), and Samaria (joe, but 
in Aram. pro). Barth's explanation is somewhat 


different ; he regards -cime (-cir) as an οἷά locative 
ending which was subsequently displaced by the more 
familiar -dx, -da. 

The first of the foregoing objections (limitation of 
Hebrew dual) cannot be pressed ; the names in question 
may be pre-Israelitish (cp $ 89) and sprung from a 
dialect which, like Arabic, used the dual more freely 
than Hebrew; nor can a stricter dual-meaning be 
considered in all cases inappropriate—e.g., Kiryathaim 
may mean ‘The twin cities' (cp use of the Heb. dual 
in onv—Ges.-Kautzsch, Graz. (9 ET, $ 88c). 

The second objection (parallel singular forms) is far 
from conclusive. 

As to the third (parallel forms in 47, etc.)—in view 
of the history of the name Jerusalem, a certain tendency 
to change a name so that it should resemble a dual 
form cannot be denied. On the other hand, this 
very tendency renders the prior existence of actual 
dual names probable. Further, in many cases the 
endings -cim, -dm, -ἄ are attached to the feminine 
inflection ; if these endings be duals, the forms of the 
names are in accordance with the known laws of 
infection; but if they are substantival afformatives 
the proper names in question are exceptional forma- 
tions; Barth, at least, în his section (8, 316-416) 
on nouns with suffixes, cites no instance of nouns 
formed by the addition of endings {such as «ἀπὲ, «dr, 
«dn) to the feminine inflection. Among proper names 
might be cited some few ambiguous forms, such as 
pron, pra. 

The present writer therefore concludes that those 
names in which the endings -αἦτι, -dm, or -dr are 
attached to the feminine termination are dual forms ; 
that several other names also may be duals, but that 
the ending in their case is ambiguous. Though not 
unaware of the divergence of some scholars, he would 
interpret  Kiriathaim, ‘the two cities’; Gittaim, 
‘the two winepresses'; Diblathaim (in Beth-dibla- 
thaim=Almon Diblathaim), ‘the two assemblies’ (cp 
BDB sv); RAMATHAIM! (g.2.), ‘the two hills.* 
Gederothaim is a name of doubtful genuineness, but, 
if genuine, would mean the two walls or sheepcotes. 
In the following (among other} names the ending is 
ambiguous ; but the dual is in some cases appropriate 
and probable—Dothan (jn1 m»nn), Enaim or Enam 
(the two wells), Horonaim (the two hollows), Shaaraim 
{two gates, or double gates; cp St. Wed. Gr. 3408). 


1 Probably a Zafer name of Ramah, 
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The significance of place-names turns not only on 
their meanings but also in some cases on their forms, 
This is too complicated a question to discuss here. As 
is remarked elsewhere, the names of two towns in 
Judah (EsHTEMOA [g.v.]and Eshtaol) present the same 
modification of the root as is found in the Arabic verb 
(conj. viîi.) (and also in Mesha's Zascr. / 11); and in 
three names of towns belonging to the southern tribes 
(Eltekon, Eltekeh, and Eltolad), possibly also in the 
Reubenite Elealeh, the first element may be the Arabic 
article.! G. BG. 


Ὁ. DIVINE NAMES? 


The special importance attaching to the names of 
God in the OT and the emphasis often laid on their 
ria Signification (cp Ex.3137 153 Is. 428 
108. Bignifi- 51r5 Jer.332) finds a partial expianation 
names, in the peculiar emphasis with which the 
» word name itself is there employed. "The 
name of a person or thing was for the Hebrew not simply 
distinctive; it was a revelation of the nature of the 
person or thing named, nay, often almost an equivalent 
for the thing itsell. This îs specially true of names of 
God. A new special revelation of God leads to the 
formation of a new name (Gen. 1613). Only so can we 
explain many Hebrew forms of expression that either 
seem to us pleonastic or peculiar, or else easily become 
associated with a false meaning. [For other applica- 
tions of the term, some of them compelling attention by 
their boldness, see NAME, 8 9.] 
1. What is called the Tetragrammaton, mn*,5 appears 
in the OT 6823 times as the proper name of God as the 
God of Israel. As such it serves to 


109 Tabwò distinguish him from the gods of other 
n: δὴ 00 nations. It is ‘the [sacred] name’ αν 


excellence (Lev, 2411 Dt. 2858). In the 
MT mm (YHWH) is almost always written with the 
vowels of Adondi, 34,4 ‘lord’ (YEH5WAH, nin), the 


vowels of 2204im, vibg, ‘God' (YEHOWIH, nn) being 
used when AdBnai itself precedes.® This was a direction 


1 [It will not be surprising that the special articles, having 
been prepared independently, do not always agree în their ex 
planations of these names with the present critical discussion. 

‘he reader will rightly infer that the question at issue is difficuit.] 

2 For other titles applied to God, sec the several articies:— 
Asr, Avon, Ax, Amx, Dovi, Hamu, SHEM-, ZUR, 
names in; also BAAL, MoLECh, etc. 

For epithets applied to God, see above $$ 26.77 

For designations of other supernatural beîngs, heavenly or 
earthly, see AncELS, AzazeL, DeMONS, LiLrrH, SATYRS. 

For names of deities other than Yahwè, sce ANATH, ASHERAR, 
Ash-iur, ASHTORETH, BeLIAL, CremosH, CHiun, Dacon, 
Quern or Hraven, Sicceta, TAMMUZ, FORTUNE, ABRAHAM, 
Isaac, SARAH, Muican, LaBAN, Samson, also above, $ 40 7): 

è So also MI ὦ τᾶ. In the second half of compound’ Hebrew 


proper names the name has the form 111) ; contracted into σὴ 


(only, in the case of some of the names compounded with πὶ 
‘the final element or YT represents merely an emphatic 
afformative and not ‘the divine name’; so Jastrow, 75.8.2 
13 10177 {cp the view often maintained în this volume that the 
final mor mis due to post-exilic manipulation of early names, 
such as ‘my, ‘9%, ‘nos, οἵ ethnic origin). The contraction 
ΤΣ occurs not only in the liturgica! formula n° 3501 (written 


rmbba only în Ps. 10435), praise ye Yah, but also twenty-four 
times otherwise, though only in poetical (and probably ali late) 
passages. It is most probably to be regarded with Jastrow 
(ZAID, 1896, p. 12) as an artificial postexilic formation. Itis 
very doubtful whether %— (eg., in IND, etc.) occurs as a con- 
traction for TI Cp on this point Olsh. Lekrd, 61277, and 
Grimme, Grundsiige der Heb. Aktent. und Vokallehre 
(Freiburg, 1896, p. 146). 

In the first half of compound proper names, on the other 
hand, we find the form 37 (from I}, the equivalent οἵ ὙΠ 


contracted ἴπτο > (e, in [Π}", etc.). 
4 In 310 places (143 of them în Ezek.) mnv(originaliy probably 
without vowels) is retained in the text after the Kr. ‘yT8, which 


has come to he regarded as a K&thib. The resulting combination 
*Adonai [substituted for] YHWH,' Kr. ‘Adanai YEHoWiH — 
ἦι, Adonai Elchim—appears in EV as ‘the Lord Gon.' 
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to the reader always to substitute for the unpronounce- 
able! actual name either ddandi, ya (hence in & 
è κύριος for mm) or e/0kim, pvibg. On this A72 fer 
petuum cp Gesen. Gram. 8 173. 

The controversy as to the correct pronunciation of the 
tetragrammaton, whether as Yahwè, mm» YVah?wè, mau 
Yahwd, mm, or Yah®wA, mm.? a con- 
troversy in which, as in Ex. 314, the 
derivation of mn from an imperfect 
form of ma was always assumed,3 has been gradually 
brought to ‘an end by the general adoption of the view, 
first propounded by Ewald, that the true form is Yahwé, 
mm. The abbreviated form, Yahu, am, can be ex- 
plained only by the form, Yahw, im (with closed syl- 
lable ; cp ini from wie), and the s6g454è) of the second 
syllable is attested, to mention nothing else, by the fact 
that, in Samaritan poetry, mn rhymes with words end- 
ing in that way. 

A much more difficult point to decide is the original 


210. Its 
prorunciation. 


1 As early as the beginning of the third century n.c. mm 
seems to have been regarded as ἄρρητον, at least beyond the 
sacred precincis. Thus is to be explained to a considerable 
extent the avoidance of the Tetragrammaton în the latest books 
of the OT, as e.g;, in Daniel (except chap. 9), to some extent in 
Chronicles, and, in consequence of editorial revision, în Ps, 42- 
$4, as well as in the Apocrypha generally. The NT follows LXX 
in invariably substituting ‘the Lord’ (6 κύριος) for YHWH, 
mn. At the same time, however, the gradual change that 
came over the idea of God as it became more and more universal, 
had also a great deal to do with the suppression of the personal 
name in favour of ‘God,’ D'i9N (Go everywhere in Koheleth) 


and other appellatives. What led more than anything 
else, however, to mens avoiding the utterance of the sacred 
name, was probably the dread’ of breaking the injunction 
Ex. 207. It would appear, indeed, from ® of Lev.24x6 
that the very mention of the sacred name was threatened 
with death. ’ Probably, however, as in the original, all that 
is meant is the employment of it în abusive language or in 
witcheraft. 

According to the Babylonian Talmud(Yw4 398) the name my 
had ceased to be pronounced even by the priests in the blessing 
as early as the time of Simon the Just (about 270 H.c. ; cp, how: 
ever, on this date, EccLESIASTICUS, $ 7 [4]). Philo, on the other 
hand, declares simply that the sacred name was pronounced 
only în the sacred precinets, and according to the Jerusalem 
Talmud (Vanzà 8.7) it was lawful down to the very end for the 
high priest to pronounce it--though finally oniy below his 
breath—in the ceremonial of the day of Atonement.. Moreover, 
Josephus (422. ii. 12 4) seems to have known the true pronuncia: 
tion, though he excuses himself from giving ἴ as being unlawful. 
As late as 130 a.D. Abba Shau] denied eternal bliss to any 
one who should pronounce the sacred name with its actual 
consonants. See on this especially Dalman, Der Gottesnanze 
Adonaj und seine Gesck. (Berlin, 1889), and cp Che. OPs. 


299-303. 

TÈ Franz Del. ‘On the pronunciation of the Tetragram- 
maton,’ Z47W3 / (1883-84) Brinton reads Jahva, ‘The 
origin of the sacred name Jahva,' Archiv /@r Rel-WWiss., 1899, 
82267 

è Grimme alone (02. cif. 1437), on quite insufficient grounds, 
explains Mî' as a lengthened form of 37, Yahu, regarding it as 


a sort of plural or collective form from the root } or ini 

4 On this cp Kau. ZZZ, 1886, no. το, col. 223. Moreover, 
Theodoret (quest. 15 i Ezodum) states that the Samaritans 
pronounced the sacred name ᾿Ιαβό, and the same pronunciation 
is ascribed by Epiphanius (Ad. Aeez. i. 3 20) to a Christian sect, 
and is to be found in Egyptian magic papyri (on this, as also on 
the whole question, sce the thorough investigation of A. Deiss- 
mann, ‘Griechische Transskriptionen des Tetragrammaton' în 
his Mibe/studien, Marburg, 1895, p. 3/7; Author. Transl, by 
A Grieve, soon, Ρ 88 9), Clement of Alexandria (5/0. 
v.634, according to the better reading) attests the still more 
exactly corresponding form Ἰαουέ or Ἰαυναί: Origen, the form 
"Ias. Burkitt's edition of fragments of Aquila shows that Aquila 
wrote the sacred name in archaic Hebrew characters, Finally, 
on ‘Jahwè? fs based also the form Incoune in the Jewish: 
Egyptian Magic-papyri ; cp L. Blau, das a/triidische Zauber. 
svescn (1898), 128, According to Blau, ὦ appears in the third 
place in order that the first three vowels may be sounded Iaw 
(=tm). The form Jeve occurring in Latin MSS (cp ZATW 
1 346 [1881], 2.173 [1882]) at least testifies to an e in the second 
syllable. On the other hand, the form /a0, handed down by 
the Gnostics, may be left ont of account. | Like all similar forms 
(exg., Ἰενω, in Philo Byblius), it is simply the product of erro- 
neous or misunderstood Jewish statements. On this cp Bau- 
dissin, ‘Der Ursprung des Gottesnamens Zao,' in his Studien 
sur semit. Rel.2 181 ff: (1876). 
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meaning of the word Yahwè. In E of the Pentateuch 
mn, transposed from the third person 
into the first, is explained by God him- 
self first by ‘I am that I am’ (amg 


mat ex), and then by the simple ‘I am’ 
YHWH (mm) is here obviously regarded as the third 
person imperfect of the archaic stem HWH (m13=m3). 


‘ta be,’ in the sense of ‘he is (and manifests himself) 
continualiy,'! with the additional connotation of remain- 
ing the same, so that the name would express both the 
attribute of permanence and that of unchangeability, 
and especially unchangeability în keeping promises— 
i.e., faithfulness, 

This explanation offered in the OT itself has been felt 
by many modern scholars (beginning with Ewald) to be 
only an attempt to explain a primitive name that had 
long since become unintelligible, and, further, to be 
simply the product of a religious-philosophical specula- 
tion and far too abstract to be by any possibility correct. 
Incereased importance is given to these considerations 
by the observation that the name is in no sense peculiar 
to the Hebrews, and on other soil it must originally 
have had a much simpler and in particular a much more 
concrete signification. 

Of the various hypotheses that maintain an adoption 
of the name from some foreign nation, that which 

derives it from the cultus of the Kenites 
Fiat ir has still the greatest claim to mention 

{so Tiele, years ago ; most recentiy in 
his Gesch. der Rel, im Altertum,1299; St. GVI, 1887, 
11307; cp Che. £895[1876]290). At Sinai Vahwè 
revealed himself to Moses and then to the whole people ; 
whence Sinai was—what it long continued to be; cp, 
e.g., τ K.1987.—the proper seat of Yahwè. Accord- 
ing to the oldest tradition the Sinai district was in- 
habited by the Kenites (cp KeNITES, ΜΟΒΕΒ, $ 14). 
‘That indeed the name Yahwè was then revealed to Moses 
and through him to the people is expressly asserted only 
by the youngest Pentateuch source (Ρ)." E does not 
say this expressly, and according to J Yahwè was in use 
from the beginning as the name of the god of the patri- 
archs; even the interpolated Gen. 426 carries it back as 
far as Enoch. It is, in fact, hardly conceivable that 
Moses should have been able to proclaim a god that 
was simply unknown, a new god, as ‘ god of the fathers. 
Great uncertainty, however, attaches on the other hand 
to the hypotheses of the occurrence of the related forms 
Yahu (Yau) and Ya in Assyrio-Babylonian or Canaan- 
itish proper names,5 

1 The MS known as the Grecus Venetus finely renders mm 
by inventing the substantive è òvrwmis—ic., probably ‘the 
seally existing one’; hardly, as Lag. (U3er5. 138), comparing 
δουλόω, supposes, with a causative signification, to indicate mm? 
as a Hiph'il, 

2 When P nevertheless gives Jochebed (153}", Ex. 6.20) as the 


name of Moses' mother, we must suppose this to be 2 name sub- 
stituted by a later editor for what Ῥ ‘originally wrote, Others 
take the name pochébed as an indication that Yahwè was origine 
ally the God of Moses’ family or his tribe. But cp Jacos, ὃ 1} 
Jocuesen. 

8 In support of a Canaanitish /a4# the following cases have 
been cited:—the place.names mentioned by W. M. Miller 
(As. τὸ Eur. 162 312/)-viz., from the list of Thotmes IIL, 
“ὦ ΟΞ), and from that of Sofenk, Ba-diy-'d, Se 
παν, and Ha-ni-ni"4—all equally doubtful; Vaudid?, the 
name of a king of Hamath, also written /2ubfdi; so Schr. 
KAT), 238., and Wi. G/367., who has also proved Azrivax 
of Faudi (according to Schrader, Azariah of Judah) to be the 
name of a N. Syrian king (407113); but cp also Jastrow, 
‘Iubi di ard the supposed Jexbr'di, ZA, 1895, p. 222/77 The 
names adduced by Pinches, ‘Va and /2wa in Assyro-Baby- 
lonian inscriptionsy’ 544 151 pp. 1-13 (cp also Jager, Seitr. 
2ur Assyr.l452/.; Grimme, Crundziige, etc., 145; Hommel, 
AHT 115, and £25. 7 104248144; Sayce, ἐδ' 9695: [against 
Hommelj Kénig, ‘the origin of the name mm’ #4. 101894), 
must for the present, onaccount of the uncertainty attending the 
explanation, and often the reading as well, be left out of account. 
Against the proposal of Frd. Del. (Par. 158//) to derive a form 
Fahu, common to all Canaanites, from an Accadian /e-x, trans: 
formed by the Hebrew priests into m:°, 50 as to render possible 
its derivation from men, ‘to be, cp Philippi, Z.£ Vol4ergsych. ἐς 
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Ex. 314 being left out of account, ‘ Yahwè” has been 
explained variousty.! 

(2) As romen imperfecti Kal of ma, ‘to fall,’ either 
in the sense of ‘rushing, erashing down' (Klo. ΟἿ 70), 

or in that of ‘falling (from heaven),' 
Ραμα as being originally the name of one of 
explanations. the objects (see MASSEBAH, $ 1 d} called 
"Βαϊ γί (so, along with other possible 

explanations, Lag. Oriezzalia, 227 75}. 

(3) As a nomen imperfecti Kal of ma, ‘to blow" (cp 
Arabic ἀστοί»), ‘to blow,' 4awé*, ‘air, breeze '), ‘the 
Blower,'? as a name for the storm-god, analogous to 
the Assyrian Ramman. 

(e) As a nomen imperfecti Hiph'il οἵ mn, either as 
“he who makes to be, calls into existence, the Creator,3 
or, following («), as ‘he who makes to fall, who smites 
with lightning,* and so, as before, the storm-god. 

A Hiph'il (or a causative form analogous to the 
Hebrew 4947), however, from ma (or np) cannot be 
produced, apart from late Syriac formations, in any 
Semitic dialect, and the signification ‘fall’ occurs in 
Hebrew only in the imperative ww, Job376 (where 
Siegfried, 5807, reads mu); and for the meaning 


‘blow’ recourse must be had to Arabic; whilst the 
interpretation of Yahwé as creator would ill agree with 
Hebrew usage, which employs the name Vahwè chiefiy 
with reference to revelations of God to his people, or 
the conduct of the people towards their national god, 
whereas the cosmic working of God is connected with 
other divine names, 

It is not to be denied that mm may have had origin- 
ally another much more concrete signification than that 
given in Ex. 314. Nevertheless it seems precarious to 
suppose that while Hebrew was still a Hiving language, 
the people should have been so completely deluded as 
to the meaning of the most important and sacred name. 
The objection that Ex. 314 rests on a piece of too subtle 
metaphysical speculation, falls so soon as we cease to 
force into it the abstract conception of ‘ self-existence,” 5 
and content ourselves with the great religious idea of 
the living God who does not change in his actions, 

Of originally appellative names by far the commonest 
{2570 times) is #/0%im (oviby). the regular plurai of 
215% (ποι), God, which (if we allow 


116 FIGI: for the modification of d to δ) corre- 
Tenia sponds to themoreorigina] Arabic 44 


(Aramaic non) Of the fifty-seven 


Sprackwiss., 1882, pp. 175 21; Tiele, 74.7, 1882, pp. 262 "A 
Kue. Z7i8bert Lectures, 3087 Moreover, according to Winckle 
(GI136 £), mm, with the meaning of ‘Lord of eternal being, is 
to be regarded as a spiritualising of the quite independent and 
distinct popular form /24%, 

1 Cp especially Driver, ‘Recent theories on the origin and 
nature of the Tetragrammaton,' Stud. 26/1; T. Ῥ, Valeton, 
‘De Israelitische Godsnaam,' 74eo/, Stxd., May 1889. 

3. So Wellh. //G@2), 25, n. 1, (9) 26m. 1: ‘The etymology is 
quite obvious ; he rides through the air, he blows," 

8 So already Jn. Clericus (1696) on Ex.63; Schr., since 1862, 
and in Schenkel's 278.-/ex. ὃ 167,7. (cp, however, also KAT 
25); Lag. ZDMG22331, and most recently in Ubers.137/7 
(="he who calls into being what he has promised’). The equat- 
ing of mm and mm, so as to obtain the meaning, “the Vivifier, 
distributer of lîfe,’ must be rejected, for the interchange of ἢ and 
n at the beginning of a Semitic word is unheard of. 

4 So Lag. Orientalia,2 29 (alongside of the explanation as 
imperf. Καὶ), and, doubtfully, Stade, GIZ1 429. According to 
G. Margoliouth (PSBA, 1895, p. 57,7), mim is ‘one who sends 
down things from heaven.” 

5 So, e.g., Di. (Gen., 1887, p. 74): ‘he who exists absolutely 
and lives în himself”; Schultz, A/est T'Aeo/.(), 387, ‘the ini 
mutable, self.centred existence; the absolute personality.” De- 
serving of mention, also, îs the hypothesis of G. H. Skipwith 
(‘The Tetragrammaton, ΠΟΛ 106624), according to which 
mm; ‘he will be, is the elliptic form of the invocation of the 
ancient Israelite warrior-god, to be completed by δ and 35y 
i.e. ‘God will be with us." The Untersuchungen siber den 
Namen Jekova of B. Steinfihrer (1398), and W. Spiegelberg's 
eine Vermutung aber den Ursprung des Namens mar (from 
an Egyptian word for ‘catile’), ZDA/G, 1899, p. 6337, are 
quite valueless. 
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places where the singular {nibx) occurs, forty-one belong 


to the Book of Job, and the rest (apart from the Kt. of 
2 K. 1731) either to poetic passages or to late prose. It 
can hardly be doubted, accordingly, that the singular 
(&i%x) is only an artificial restoration based on the plural 


(ovib4).! The plural serves sometimes to denote the 


heathen gods (Ex. 91 1212 203 etc.) or images of gods 
(Ex. 2023 ete.), but mostly to denote a single god (or 
image of a god—e.g., Ex. 821, most probably also Gen. 
813032) whether a heathen deity (e.g., 15.57, of 
Dagon; 1K.115, even of a female deity—for Hebrew 
never had a word for goddess) or the God of Israel.? 
In numberless places—especially with the addition of 
the article—p inn (ὲ like ὁ θεός in the NT, the 
wellknown, true God) is a sort of proper name and 
equivalent for Yahwè. ‘The usage of the language 
gives no support to the supposition that we have în the 
plural form è/%4#72, as applied to the god of Israel, the 
remains of an early polytheism,? or at least a combina- 
tion with the higher spiritual beings (the ‘son of God' 
or ‘sons of the gods'—i.e., according to Heb. usage, 
simply beings belonging to the class of Elohim, Gen. 
624 Job 16 21 387, cp Ps.291 897 [6]). Rather must 
we hold to the explanation of the plural as one of majesty 
and rank (a variety of abstract plural expressing a com- 
bination of the several characteristics inherent in the 
conception).4 

‘There is much difference of opinion as to the ety- 
mology, and therefore the proper signification, of the 
word Z/kim. A verbal stem, μῦν, 
116. EtymoloEY. 0} which one would naturally think 
first of all, is not known in Hebrew; and the Arabic 
'alaha, ‘to worship God,' is obviously a denominative 
from the substantive ’#/Z4, ‘God.’ On the other hand, 
the derivation from the Arabic 'a/i£a, with medial ἢ 
(according to Arabic scholars an old Bedouin word 
meaning “to be filled with dread, Be perplexed,' and so 
‘anxiously to seek refuge'), seemed enticing. ’i/44 
(nba) would thus mean in the first place ‘ dread,’ then 
the object of the dread with whom one nevertheless 
seeks refuge.5 

Support for this view bas been found in particular in several 
aJlusions in the OT itself to the supposed proper meaning of the 
word, since in Gen.314253 God is called ‘the fear (ino) of 
Isaac, and in Is.813 Ps. 7612111], ‘the object of fear (ΣΉ). 
The state of the problem is this. If ‘aZizz, along with the οὐκ. 
nate waliha, “τὸ fear,” is really an independent verbal stem, the 
above explanation has a greater claim to consideration than any 
other.  Possibly, however, 'aZi/a itself, along with qwaliza, is 
only a denominative from ‘24%, and signifies originally ‘pos 
sessed of God (cp ἐνθουσιάζειν, δαιμονᾶν), as the Arabic baila 


means ‘to be possessed of 246 In this case, naturally, 
Ficischer's explanation would be futile, 


1 According to Baethg. (Bei? 297) the poetic author of 
Di. 82 is τὸ be regarded as the inventor of the sing. MUR. 


2 The use of μῦν (1S. 2813) in the sense of supernatural 
being, ghost, is quite exceptional, and it is certainly an error to 
assert that ‘x sometimes indicates judges or magistrates in 
general. In Ex.216 227/ [8] 15.225 ‘x invariably means 
God, as witness of a lawsuit or dispenser of oracles. (We have 
clearly a relic of the last-mentioned usage în Ex.416[J?} and 
even in 71[P?.) In Ex. 227, too, the parallelism shows that 
what is meant 15 the reviling of God as the giver of decisions 
on points of law In Ps.8216 977 1381, on the other hand, 
the ‘g are, like the “holy ones’ of Ps. 8968 [5 7], the gods of the 
heathen, which, in later post-exilic times, fell to a lower rank 
(ee ANGELS). 

8 According to WRS (RSU), 445), ‘the Elchim of a place 
originally meant all its sacred denizens, viewed collectively as 
an indeterminate sum of indistinguishable beings.* 

4 On this point cp Ges. Ογαρη 27), ΕΒ 124g and 1324. In the 
Pheenician inscriptions, too (cp G. Hoffmann, Ueder cinige phon. 
Insckr,, 1889, p. 177), br Elim) indicates most probably the 
universal conception of divinity, ΟΝ, on the contrary, the in- 
dividual deity in the idol. 

5 So especially the illustrious Arabist Fleischer (most lately 
in Kleine Schriften,1154.f°), and after him Franz Del. (most 
recently in his Genesis, 1887, p. 48, where he explains ΒΊΟΝ 
as ‘awe or respect,’ and then ‘object of awe’). 

5 So Néld, ZDMG40 174, after We. Wakidi, 356, n. 3 (ulika 
‘ancirraguli, ‘the fear of God has made the man harmless'). 
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There is just as little proof, however, for the view of 
Ewald, and after him Dillmann (on Gen. 1:; also in 
Handb. d. ATlichen Theo), that abg means ‘to be 


meo: and is to be regarded as a by- form of the stem 
ποκα (x), from which dx comes. 


Nestle follows another course { Theof St aus Wiirt., 
1882, p. 243 75}. explaining &/4im as the plurali, not 
of the late artificially revived form é/44, but of the 
sing. δέ (see next 8).} 

Nestle supposes the plural to have arisen from #/by the artificial 
insertion of a 1 (4), like Heb. nimbg, maidens, from. Pe, Arab. 
‘abahat, fathers, Syr. $ewxàhan, names, εἴς,  Nestle is thus able 
easily τὸ explain how the older language had no singular for 
dlohim but 6], and no other plural for 8] but Elohim. The 
explanation of this plura] form would thus be dependent on that 
of the sing. δἰ (see below). To Nestle's hypothesis, however, 
there is the objection“ that at least the Arabic formations of this 
kind have a short & before the termination, whilst the long ὅ of 
Sichim would represent a long d; and above all, that all ex- 
‘amples with inserted n (if we ignore some secondary formations 
in Syriac) have the fem. ending. Moreover, were this hypo- 
thesis accepted, the Ar. '7/#4 and the Aram. ΠΝ would have, 
with Nestle, to be regarded as words borrowed directly or in- 
directly from the Hebrew.3 

There is no less difference of opinion as to the ex- 
planation of Εἰ, ‘God,’ a word which appears as a 

divine name 217 times (73 in Ps., 55 in Job, 
116, El h n 

and generally almost only in poetical passages, 
or at least în elevated prose), and just like &Iohim (sce 
preceding col., n. 2) may denote either deities {πῦον 
e.g., in Ex. 1511, eto., Ps. 581 [2] corrected text) which 
have come to be viewed as subordinate divinities, or 
the god of Israel. Sometimes it occurs with the article 
(yet also without it; so especially în Deutero-Isaiah, 
4018, etc.), like ‘the W0%5” {ovibgn) in the sense of 


the true God {e.g., Gen. 463), but specially often with 
some attribute or other, whether a noun (e.g., nai Sg, 


‘hero-god,' Is. 96) or an adjective as in πὶ ὅν, ‘the 
ἡνία C God,'4 μὰν dx (see below, $ 118), ‘God most 
high,' πῷ de (see below, $ 117), ‘God almighty (?).' or 
with a genitive, as Sana dg, ‘the God of Bethel'* (Gen. 
357), pbiy tx, ‘the god of antiquity' (Gen. 2133), or 


finally with a noun in apposition—e.g., Gen. 463; cp 
also 3820 where Jacob calls the w22ssé84% (for in view of 
τ we must read thus, not ‘altar’) that he 


erected ‘#7, god of Israel’ Very frequent is the 
occurrence of δὲ (never πίοι or php) as first or second 
3.» ΠΝ a di ba, Sap, 
Diunp. etc. (see above, $ 25). 

Against the derivation of the substantive δέ (by) from 
ὧν ‘to be strong,’ with the meaning “the strong one,’ 
a derivation at one time common and in itself satis- 
factory,5 objections have been raised. ‘The most that 


member in proper names— 


The other example from Lieder der Hudhail (cd. We. 123), 
no. 278, È 3, is less certain. 

1 Conversely, Ewald had already explaîned 9% as abbreviated 
from mbx (DIN); Ledre der Bibel von Gott, 2.382 7] 

2 Cp Néld. SBA W, 1882, p. 1180, 

ἃ Cp the detailed refutation of this theory by Néld. (SBA47, 
1882, pp. 1183), according to whom both δὲ and i/64 were 
already în existence side by side before the parting of the 
Semitic nations. Cp also Ed. Meyer, ‘El’in Roschers Lex. 
d. grieck, τὸ, rim. Mythol. 1223 2.1: Baethgen, too, shows 
(Beit. 271, and in the excursus, 297,4) that it is at best but 
traces of the form #2 (eZ) that are to be found în the various 
Semitic tribes and peoples, whilst #44 15 quite wanting în some 
languages, On the other hand, ἐξ has in some cases become 
quite unfamiliar in the living language ; în others it is passing 
out of use, its place being taken by 2/44. _It is only in personal 
names that ‘. . , ἐξ has established itself in all Semitic lan- 
guages, either alone as in some of them, or alongside of ἐᾷ as 
in others.” 

4 Cp El roî, Gen. 1613 Β΄ παρ. (CHI Be); see Isaac, $ 2. 

5 On this usage of ὅδ, perhaps the oldest, where it originally 
denoted the local divinity (afterwards identifiel with Yahwè) 
of the several places of worship, cp Stade, GE 1422 

6 Wellhausen says (Sfizzen, 3169): ‘the true content of the 
conception ‘God ‘’amongst the Semites generaliy is that of lord» 
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can be cited in the way of evidence for such a use of 
the substantive è ἰ the expression vp Dabgis, ‘it is in 
the power of my hand” (Gen. 3129 and elsewhere). It 
has been urged too, especially by Lagarde (A/#tei/unger, 
1884, pp. 96 7), that the derivation of this particular 
name from a neuter verbal stem is unthinkable (cp, 
however, also pò, ‘scoffer’; τῷ, ‘ Demon’) Above 
all it is objected that a participle or verbal noun from 
Sme (or δ: Ν) would of necessity have an unchangeable 4,1 
whereas forms like Elbanan (jinbx), Elimelek (bp) 
and many others would argue for the è being simply a 
prolongation of an original ἡ, ’The last objection would 
apply also to Néldeke's 5 derivation from Sie, ‘to be in 
front. Dillmann {on Gen.1:) and Lagarde? derive 
bg from πον for ba); but for the meaning, assumed by 


Dillmann, ‘to be mighty," no authority can be found, 
and Lagarde’s connection of δ] with the preposition 
(bg) ‘to,’ is open to serious question. (See NATURE- 
WORSHIP, $ 2.) 

Lagarde maintains that e/ denotes: him ‘after whom one 
strives,' ‘who is the goal of all human aspiration and endeavour* 
(according to Dewische Schrifen, 222, the ‘aim’ or ' goal'), or 
(1688) ‘to whom one has recourse in distress or when one is in 
need of guidance’ (Î6e7s. 170: ‘to whom one attaches oneself 
closely ’) Such an origia for the name would be no doubt con- 
ceivable on the basis of pure and strict monotheism; it îs, 
however, inconceivabie if #/%, eZ, originally served to denote any 
god whalever,4 and even a demon or local divinity. 


We are no nearer a solution in the case of the divine 
name Shaddai, »xg. Whilst it occurs six times? as an 


attribute of ὃν, it occurs as an inde- 


117. Saddai. rendent divine name 39 times, of 
which 31 belong to the poetical parts of Job (since here, 
as is well known, Yahwè is avoided and its place taken 
by other names). According to Ex. 63 (P) it was by 
the name el saddai (not Yahwè) that God revealed 
himself to the patriarchs, It is in agreement with this 
that four of the six Genesis passages belong certainly to 
P (along with the three personal names compounded 
with vie), whilst, as @ shews, Zaddai in Gen. 4314 is a 
Redactor's interpolation into the text of E. The only 
pre-exilic testimony for Saddai is therefore Gen. 4925 
Nu, 24416. 

It is incorrect to appeal in support of the common 
explanation Almighty” to the Arabic root ἔπεσα, ‘to 
be firm, strong,' for the Hebrew equivalent for this 
would be not mig (SDD) but τὴν (SDD). Nor is 
much weight to be laid on €'s rendering faddai by 
Ὁ Almighty" (παντοκράτωρ). This occurs oniy in the 
book of Job, and there only in 15 out of 31 places, 
whilst in the Pentateuch $addai is simply rendered by a 
pronoun (μου, σου, ὁ éués) or passed over altogether.$ 
Judged by its form, Saddai could only be a derivative 


ship.’ With this it agrees that Yahw is also called în 15, ὃ 5 
and elsewhere ‘the king," and that în Ethiopic the psuralis 
magjestatis amiàk has become a sort of proper name for God, 

Τ Yet Néldeke still in 1882 decided (5.2.4. #/, 1882, p. 1188) that 
Sx μας φγοδαδέγ an originally long vowel. Asamatter of fact the 
punctuation of the Massora (in 28'8, etc., alongside of 3198) 
may be founded on an error. Whether the Babylonian il, 
* God’ (but never as the name of a defined god ; cp on this point 
Jensen, Koswog. der Bab. 116), can be cited în support of the 
original shortness of the vowel in 5g, must be left an open 

Lagarde (Ulere. 121 £) regards the Assyrian form 

È ‘ Israelite® as sufficient 
2 5ΒΑΉΡ, 1880, p. 760,77, less diniely 1882, p, 1175/77 

8 Syumicia, 2 ἀῶ 101 Κι; Orientalia, ὃ (1880), 10 
Mittheilungen, 1 g4 Κι, 107 7. 231 /. 2.27 f. 183 (1881-86); 
length (most recently) ἢ 


ai 
ἰόντ. 159%, According to p. 167 the 


derivation of 5g from the preposition 9 was proposed as long 


ago as by Josue de la Place (1655). 
4 According to Lagarde, it is true, bg was not a native word 


amongst the Arabs, Idumaans, etc., but enly a loan-word from 
the Jews (cp, however, above n. 3). 

5 Five times in Gen. (for we must certainly read gi by for 
τὸ Ni in Gen. 4925) and in Ex.63. 

6 In Ezek. 10 s, probably an interpolated verse, & retains the 
form Σαῦδαι. This, however, by no means furnishes any real 
evidence for the originality of the pronunciation "μὴν 
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of the form ng with the suffix ἀν. But this root 
means only ‘lay waste, destroy, and it is surely incon- 
ceivable that, for example, in the oldest passage (Gen. 
4925), ΕἸ Saddai designates God as the devastator or 
destroyer. Moreover, the pronunciation ἔβα αὶ is 
perhaps purely artificial, intended to embody the ex- 
planation vag (-y)= ‘what (or who) is sufficient." It is 
only thus we can explain the remarkable rendering 
(ὁ ἱκανός  ορ ἱκανωθῆναι [=] in Mal.310) of 6 in 
Job2115 312 402 Ruthizo f. of @4 in Ezek. 124 and 
of Aquila, Symmachus and Theodotion (also R. Ishaki 
on Ex. 63). To derive the name from a root mg would 
require the pronunciation Saddài (vg, the so-called 
nomen opificis), But there is no such root in Hebrew, 
though according to Frd. Delitzsch {Pro/ 1896) there 
is a root {ad ‘t0 be high'in Assyrian.*? See SHADDAL 

Like saddai, the title "Elyon (bp). * the Almighty," 

appears sometimes in connection with ΕἸ (Gen. 1418-20 
. and in apposition with Yahwè în v. 22; 
118. ‘Elyòn. ps 7835) or Yahwè (Ps. 718 [17]; in 57 3[] 
7856, too, ElGhim has been substituted by a Redactor, 
as elsewhere in Ps. 42-84 for Yahwè : see PSALMS, 8 7), 
sometimes standing alone (Nu. 2416 Dt. 328 Ps. 218[7] 
4654] 77xr[10], etc. ; asa vocative 93 [2]). That when 
it stands alone 'elyon was felt to be a proper noun is clear 
from its never having the article even after prepositions ; 
cp, e.g., Ps. 7311 15. 1414 Ps. 5014. With this agrees the 
testimony of Philo Byblius (Fus. Prep. evang. 110} 
that among the Phoenicians ’Ew$» was in use as a 
name for God. This is the simplest explanation of the 
fact that in the single early passage where ‘Elyon 
occurs (Nu. 2456) it is put in the mouth of a foreigner, 
whilst the employment of the word as an Israelite 
name for God belongs almost exclusively to post-exilic 
usage. 

Another word, occurring as a sort of proper noun 
130 (or according to the Massora 134) times, not as 
ς Kr. for Yahwè (see above note 1) but 

119. Adonai. ἧς Ktb., is (παν Ae.) according to 
MT Adonai (1938) but probably originally Adoni (1 
‘my lord.'‘#  AdOn (jin) without suffix is used only in 
Ps. 1147, οὔ God; and ‘the Adon' (piaga) in Mal. 3r,and, 
in connection with other divine names, in Ex. 2317 3423 
and five times in 15. (124 31, etc.) 

Of other terms indicative of lordship Baal (ty2) ‘ pro- 


prietor, lord' (with the article pan) was also in ancient 


times used without hesitation as a desig- 
120. Baal. nation for the god of Israel This is 
proved by a series of proper names compounded with 
* Baal,’ in the bestowal of which not the heathen Baal 


1 So Baethgen (Zeifr., etc., 294) who appeals to Palmyrene 
and other parallels. He maintains chat ‘g can be explained 
only asan Aramaism, an Aramaism that the Hebrews brought 
with them from their Aramaean home, 

2 Nilldeke (58447, 1880, p. 7755 ZDMG 42 480) conjectured 
that "i or (on the analogy of ‘5îR) “It, ‘my lord” was the 
original pronunciation. Cp G. Hoffmann, P4or. Zaschr. 53-55. 
But what explanation could then be given of τ’ 5 in the 


mouth of God (Gen. 49.25 Ex. 63)? Cp SuapbaL 
è As Dalman has shown (Der Gottesname Adonaj τες seine 
Gesch.), it is simply by Rabbinic arbitrariness, not yet known to 


the Talmud, that we have the form (*378) with long é (commonly 
supposed to be a means of distinction from the ordinary profane 
form DIR] “my lords"; but supposed by Nestle ΖΩ͂ ΤῊΣ, 1896, 
Ῥ' 325, to he a reaction of the 4 of δ π᾿, such a form as MM 
being impossible; and by Lagarde, Wes. 188, to be an 
Aramaism, related to the Old Palestinian Τὰ like Syriac mal&dy, 
‘kingly' to #eede24) or even a plural suffix at all (în connection 
with the plural of majesty D"%&). For with the suffix of the 
first person sing. elsewhere only the sing. TR is found, and 
from this form the divine name had to be distinguished. The 
common assertion that the suffix in ΣΥΝ is often, as in sonsiez», 
madame, etc., quite meaningless, îs corrected by Dalman by 
the observation that outside of the Book of Daniel and eight 


critically doubtful passages, the suffix is never quite meaningless. 
(Cp excursus on Adonai, Che. OPs. 299-303.) 
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but Yahwè was certainly thought of.! See JERUBBAAL, 
ISHBAAL, MERIBAAL, BEELIADA (forms retained in 
Ch.), but în the earlier books deliberately. corrupted 
by the substitution of El or Bosheth.? See, however, 
MEPHIBOSHETH. 

The title «’Àbir of Jacob” (pp rag) ‘the Strong One 
of Jacob' {f.e., he whom Jacob must acknowledge and 
.. honouras the Strong One; cp bai dip 

121. AbîF. ;n al parts of the Book of Isaiah_-i.e., 
he whom Israel ought to treat as the Holy One), Gen. 
4924 and four other times (cp Is.124 Dani ‘#), occurs 
only in poetical writing. Since no adiective 45ir (3%) 
is known, it is probable that we should read 44627 (38), 
but with the same meaning, ‘the Strong One of Jacob,” 
not ‘the Bull of Jacob' as by itself it might mean. 
Isaiah would certainly not have employed the expression 
had it contained for him any reminiscence of steer- 
worship. On the other hand it is very probable that 
dbir (vas) is so written in order to avoid the likeness to 
abbir (ar) ‘bull. 

Another term used only in poetry as a kind of divine 
name is 547 (‘9s), ‘Rock.'* It occurs attached to a geni- 

x tive (01 Ἢν, 2 S.233 Is. 3029) or with 

122, Rock. , suffix (eg, Dt. 8230; inv. gr also of a 
heathen deity}, and also alone—e.g., in Dt. 324:8—even 
as a vocative, parallel with Vahwè, Hab.liz (if the 
text is sound). On the other hand it is very question 
able whether în the piainly very corrupt text ‘of Gen. 
4924 (Sini 135), "the stone of Israel' is to be taken 
(like ‘» x) as a name for God. 

Special fulness is required in discussing, finally, the 
combination of Yahwè or Elbhim with the genitive 

sébaoth (nings) ‘hosts,’ from. which 
123, Sébcth. sprang a much used name for God.4 
The original appellative signification of sébaòth appears 
still quite plainly in the full formula ‘Yahwè the god of 
the hosts’ (nixaz3 ix mm,with the article), Hos. 126[5] 
Am. 3 13 6 14; according to © originally also 95. 
Much more common is the form {mxsx πον 2) without 
article, and commonest of all ‘Vahwè of hosts' (mas *).5 
Frequently, too, Adonai is prefixed to this (probably în 
most cases an interpolation to supply the place of the 
original Yahwè, on which cp above $ 109, note 4), 
sometimes also jiagm, ‘the lord* (15, 124 194, to which, 
according to &, 1016 is to be added). 

Of the 282 places where the genitive sébAOth occurs, 
no less than 246 are în the prophets (55 in 1 Is. 8r 
in Jer.), and even the five that occur in Kings are in 
speeches of prophets. It nowhere appears in the 
Pentateuch,8 Josh., Judg., Ezek., Joel, Obad., or 
(apart from Ps. 2410 and 15 places in the 2nd and grd 
Books of Psalms and 3 in Ch. taken from 1S.) the 
whole Hagiographa. 

1 In2 5.520 we have a place-name (BAAL-PERAZIM) contain- 
ing Baal governing a genitive (cp below, $ 123), although it is 
Yahwè that îs meant. 

2 In2S.1121 we find the form Jerubbesheth= Jerubhaal. 

8 Cp especially A. Wiegand, Z47/1085/ The employ- 
ment of ®s in the proper name Pedabzur (575: Nu. 220 


and elsewhere) specially favours its being a genuine divine 
name. (On the difficult problems involved see Zur, NAMES IN.) 

4 Cp Kautzsch, ‘Zebaoth” in PRA 17 453 δ᾽ and ΖΑ͂ ΤῊΣ 
6177; Lohr, ‘Jahve Zebaoth' in Untersechungen zum B. 
Anios (1903), 37.27 (with a thorough statement of the usage 


5 Cp on this abbreviation Gesen. Grams, 26, $ 1254. For the 
grammatically impossible combination ‘(Yahwè) god, hosts” 
ὡς ἤτον or ‘4 nba “) in Ps. 596[5) and elsewhere (for the last 
time 849 [8]} we must everywhere read ‘ Yahwè of hosts.' Elchim 
(‘god’) was substituted for Yahwè throughout the end and 3rd 
Books of Psalms by some redacior without regard to Syntàx3 
but then the original Yahwè was în some cases also retained in 
the text. Cp Psacms, $ 7. . 4 

6 The theory of Kiostermann (Gesc&. 5: 76) is worthy of 
notice. He thinks that the name was really removed from the 
Pentateuch by a redactor just as in 705}, 1113 47, instead of 
"the ark of the lord of all the earth,' there must clearly originally 
have stood “the ark of Yahwè of hosts." 
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The old dispute whether the title Yahwè S&bAoth 
designates Yahwé as God of the earthly (Israelite} or of 
the heavenly hosts (angels or stars or both} may be 
decided in this way—viz., that sébAoth denotes in the 
first place the earthly hosts, the hosts of Israel fighting 
under the leadership of Yahwè. Apart from this divine 
name, séba6th in the plural never means anything but 
armies of men, and indeed almost always Israelite 
armies, whether at the Exodus (Ex. 626, ete., cp especi- 
ally 74 and 1241) or later (Dt. 209, ete., and so also 
Ps. 4410 [9] 10812(:1]), only in Jer. 319 Ps. 68 τ3 [τ2} 
heathen armies. The heavenly host on the other hand is 
without exception 3 designated by the singular (vas) 

The above interpretation of Vahwè S&bA0th is favoured 
moreover by 1 S. 1745 where ‘the God of the ranks of 
Israel’ is plainly intended as an interpretation of 
Yahwéè Sebaoth--an interpretation not superfluous for a 
Philistine—and above all by the fact that of the τι 
occurrences of Yahwè Sébaoth in the book of Samuel, 
5 {1S.13n 44 25. 6218) are directly or indirectly 
connected with the ark, and 3 others {1 S.152 1745 
2 S. 510) with military transactions. The sacred ark is, 
according to the earliest references {cp especially Nu. 
1035/ 1444 /. Josh. 64/. 18.437 and 42r1f 25. 11 στὴ), 
the symbol, πᾶν the pledge, of the presence of Vahwè 
as the god of war, the proper leader ot Israel; and in 
1 S.44 and especially 2 S. 62 the name Yahwè Stbaoth 
is expressly connecied with the sacred ark. The idea 
that the appositional phrase ‘who is enthroned above 
the cherubim’ here designates Yahwè as leader of the 
heavenly hosts, appears to us to be quite excluded by 
τ S. 1745 (see above). Οἱ the other hand it cannot be 
denied that even in the earliest prophetic passages there 
is hardly a trace to be seen of this original meaning. 
Nay, we may assume that Isaiah, e.g., would not have 
used the name so often, had its connection with the 
former  markedly naturalistic representation of the 
sacred ark been expressìy before his mind. On the 
contrary, the admission of the word into the prophetic 
vocabulary must have been preceded by its transference 
from the earthìy to the heavenly hosts. At the same 
time it can never be determined with certainty whether 
sébaoth denotes the angels® or the stars or both.4 
What is clear with regard to prophetic usage ἴδ that 
with Yahwè S&baoth is associated the thought of super- 
mundane power and majesty. It is very significant in 
this connection that Vahwè SébAsth is parallel with 
*the holy (one)' (win) in 15. ὅ τό, and with ‘the holy 
(one) of Israel’ (5x3: Gimp) in 2. 24, whilst in Is. 63 Ît 
has ‘holy’ (winp) for its predicate. ‘The Holy” 
{wivpn), however, in Is. likewise means exalted above 


everything carthly. The most probable conclusion is 
that in prophetic usage Yahwè Stbaoth —agreeably to 
its original meaning—suggested in the first place the 
angelic hosts of war, but that finally the thought of the 
starry host, as the grandest proof of divine omnipotence 
and infinity, prevailed. € appears to attach a still 
more general meaning to Yahwéè Sébadth, when it 
renders it, as it often does,5 by 'Lord of the powers 

1 Against this view Borchert plausibiy objects (S1 Ar, 1896, 
p. 619 #.), that all the places where sébàoth is used of hosts of 
men belong to the later or even the very latest literature, and 
that, besides, sébioth in P means not fighting hosts but the 
masses of the Israelitish people, whilst for the former the sing. 
sul used. But we really know no other usage, apart from 
the divine title, and the angelic host is called in Josh. 514 £ 
1 K. 2219 Is. 2421 saba in the sing. Certainly P regards the 
masses of the people as fighting hosts (see Nu. 2). 

2 In Ps, 10321 1482 for ‘his hosts’ (vas), which the Massora 
thought necessary on account of the preceding imperative plural, 
read ‘his host’ (834: the language knows no plural D°#25). 

3 Sa most recently Borchert explicitly (07. cit. 6332). 

4 According to Smend (A/test. Rel.gesch.f2i, 202), indeed, 
the meaning ‘lord of all the forces of the world' is to be re: 
garded as the original. [Wellhausen thinks of the δαύμονες (Ὁ ὍΝ) 
who were attached to different localities, but were ali subject 
to Yahwè.] 

5 in 1 8. and almost invariably in Is. (hence it appears also 
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or forces’ (κύριος τῶν Svrdpewr),! or even by ‘the 
Almighty God’ (ὁ θεὸς ὁ παντοκράτωρ), or ‘Lord 
Almighty” (κύριος παντοκράτωρ). ‘That Yahwè S&bASth 
early came to be felt to be a single proper name, 
is shown by the invariable dropping of the article 
{except in Hos. 126 [5] Am. 313 614 95) and the almost 
equally invariable dropping of the governing noun 
(be). 

The transition to the divine names of the NT is 
effected by the title dé, ‘ Father.” This name cannot, 

however, claim in the OT anything 

124. Father. like the wealth of meaning that belongs 
to it in the invocation of the *Lord's prayer,' and in 
countless other passages in the NT. Just as in the OT 
(apart from the ‘heocratic king, Ps. 27; cp 2 8. 7.14) it 
is not the individual Israelite but the whole people that 
is called ‘son (or sons)” of God (Ex. 4227. Is. 12 Hos. 
111, etc.), so also God is called ‘father’ not of the 
individual Israelites but of the whole people.  Moreover, 
the context of such passages as De. 326 Is. 647 [8] Jer. 319 
Mal, 16 210 shows that in the name ‘father’ what is 
chiefly thought of is the formation of the nation—i.e,, 
its elevation to its historical position. Only in 15, 6336 
is there at the same time an allusion to the redemptive 
acts of Vahwè, to his fatherly care for his people, whilst 
in Jer.8419 ‘father’ is used as a sort of name of 
endearment, The only reference to an individual 
relation is to be found in 2 S. 714 (see above ; and cp Ps. 
892726], likewise with reference to the theocratic king). 
‘The thought of the inexhaustible fatherly compassion 
which is the significant idea în the name father in the 
NT.appears in the OT only in Ps. 686 [5] and 10813, and 
in both places merely by way of simile. 

i. Concordances and Dictionaries.—For the Hebrew text 
Mandelkern's Concordance (Brecher's Concordantie Nominum 

“"" Propriorum, Frankfort a M. 1876, is 

125. Bibliography. very defective); Gesenius, 7'Aesaurts; 

Brown - Driver Briggs, Hebr. Lex.; 

and (for post-biblical Jewish names) Levy, Mex4ebr. Wérterbuck. 

For the Greek versions and Greek apocrypha Hatchand Redpatli's 

Concord. to Sept. Supplement); for the EV Strong's Zxkaustive 
Concordance. 

ii. Teaxt.—This important part of the subject has never been 
systematically treated, and as a rule is neglected or indifferently 
handled in commentaries ; it receives much attention in many of 
the individual articles in this wor] see also Lists and Notes in 
HPN, pp. 277-313, and Gray's article in /O£, 1907, PP. 375-391} 
Smend, Die Listen εἰ, BH. Esra u. Nek. (1881); Marquart, 
Fund. (1896), pp. 10-26. On the prefixes yy and » see Bonk, 
ZATW1) 125-156. 

ili. /nterfretation and usage.—Lagarde, OS (including 
Jerome's Liber interpretationis hebr, nominum): M. Hiller,Ono- 
masticum Sacrum (c. 1000 pp. ; Tiibingen 1706); Nestle, Zig. 
(1876): Gray, Studies in Hebr. Proper Names (1896) : Kerber, Die 
veligionsgeschichiliche Bedeutung der heb. Figennamen (1897). 
For later Jewish names, see Zunz, Nazzen der Juden (1837) 
reprinted in Gesammelte Schriften, 21-82 and H. P. Chajes, 
Beitrige sur Nordsem. Onomatolegie (1900). For discussions 
of details, the reader may consult the separate special articles in 
the preseut work, not neglecting the references ;? and the works 
of Nestle and Gray. Here ît may suffice to mention one or two 
of the more important discussions in periodicals (chiefly /0£, 
IRAS, JBLiît. and especially ZDMG, ZATW) prior to the 
latest of these publications and to some subsequent contributions 


in Rom. 9 29 Jas. 54) @ retains [κύριος] Σαβαώθ. It occurs for 
the first time absolutely as a proper name (i.e. ignoring its 
dependence as properly a genitive) in the Sibyl (1304), In the 
so-calied Ophite Gnosis, Sabaoth is one of the emanations from 
the world fashioner, Jaldabaoth. 

1 In the other Greek versions it is κύριος τῶν στρατιῶν ἴπ 
what sense is doubtful, but perhaps looking back to the στρατιὰ 
τοῦ οὐρανοῦ of B. 

2 [It is hoped that when the present work is finished, the 
reader will have before him ἃ more complete and up-to.date 
survey both of the material at our disposal for solving the 
problems of names and of the possible solutions of those problems 
than can be found elsewhere, mainly through the co.operation 
of scholars of different sections of the critica! school. The 
greatest difficulty has been the backwardnessof textual criticism 
(Gee TexT AnD VERSIONS), which has inevitably affected all the 
current treatises bearing on names. The thorough criticism to 
which în this work the text has been subjected has often led to 
the adoption uf new views of some importance, which, with all 
deductions for possible errors, justify the editors in ‘claiming 
that here, as elsewhere, they have been able to carry the subject 
at any rate ‘a little beyond the point hitherto reached în print' 
(Preface to vol. i., p. 11). —Ep.] 
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(en compounds with doskel4, 


ah, and 
Homme] 4/77, and Die Sid. 


cavabischen Alterthitmer (1899) 
21-27 (on Ammi); Gray Criticisms of Hommel's 44 in Zx}. 
1897a, 173-190.’ Specially important for the subject of place 
names are Slade's article in ΖΑ͂ 7 1885, pp. 175-185, and von 
Gall, a/tisvaelitische Kultstàtten (1898). Further, for the com- 
parison of Hebrew with other Semitic names the following will 
de found specially valuable : Lidzbarski, Mandbuc4 a. Nordsers. 
Epigraplik: the notes in C/S: Del., 2764. ; Hammer. Purgstall, 
Veler d, Nomen ἀν drabor, We, ἦν, Heid. Ὁ. Β. G. 


iv. The literature on the names of God is embarrassingly large. 
On the name Yahwè may be mentioned WRS Pr954. (1882), 
pp. 385.7; Wellh. “οι, 25; Dr. ‘Recent Theories on the 
Origin'and Nature of the Tetragrammaton,' Std, 856.1, pp.1/0; 
Dalman, Der Gottesname Aconai und seine Gesch., 1889; K6înig, 
‘Die formell genet. Wechselbeziehung der beiden Wòrter Jahve 
und Jahu,' ZATWI1T172/:, Lag. Psalterium juxta Hibreos 
Hieronymi, 1874; Or., 1879; Ufers., 1889; Baudussin, Stud.zur 
sem. Rel.-gesch. 1(1876), pp. 181-254; Kuenen, Codsd.(1869), 1 398 
(ET, same reference); Lòhr, Uxfersuck. zur: 8. Amos, 2nd App., 
* Jauve Zebaoth” (tables showing where this name, in different 
forms, occurs in OT, how @ translates, and on what occasions it 
is used); Giesebrecht, Die 4 T&che Schatzung des Gottesnamens 
τὸ, ihre religionsgesch. Grundi., 1901, Ilusirative; Del., Pax. 
(1881); Pinches, 2524 15 (1892), 137; Wi.,G/136; Hommel, 
AHT r023 and Fz4.T, 1899, Ὁ. 42; Sayce, il. 1898, p. 522: 
Philippi, 44. /° Polkerssych., là (1883), 1757; Jastrow, ZA 
10222 /., and ZATIWVIGr 7.3 Stade, ‘Die Enisteh. des V. 
Israel," 464., 97 /.—On the other divine names ΕἸ, Eloah, and 
Elohim, Elyon Shaddai, etc., see the references in $$ 108-124. 

T. N. ($$ 1-86}; G. B. G. ($$ 87-106, 125, 
E. K. (88 107-124); T.K. C.{$ 125, iv.). 


NANEA, ΕΝ Nansa (Nanala [AV]; Syr. gdo). 
the Grecised form of Nanà or Nanai, a goddess 
worshipped in Elymais or Elam, in whose temple, 
according to 2 Macc.113, Antiochus Epiphanes was 
‘ by the deceit of Nanea's priests’ (see MACCABEES, slain 
SECOND, $ 7, col. 2876). In 1 Macc.6:-4, indeed, 
a different story is told, and the name of the deity whose 
temple Antiochus sought to plunder is not given. 
Polybius (3111) and, following him, Josephus (“πᾶ 
zii.91) give it as Artemis; Appian (Sy. 66) as 
Aphrodite. Nanà, however, was a primeval Babylonian 
goddess—-the only one of the great Sumerian (non- 
Senitic) goddesses who still retained her rank as ‘lady 
of the temple fanna' in her city of Uruk (Erech). 
Kudur-nanhundi, king of Elam, robbed É-anna of its 
lady's image (about 2280 B.C.), and it remained at 
Susa till ASUR-BANI-PAL (g.v.) recovered it. This 
accounts for the permanence of the cultus of Nanà in 
Elam. The Assyrians and Babylonians, however, did 
not forget the goddess. ‘Tiglath-pileser Ill. sacrificed 
to her under the title of ‘lady of Babylon,’ after a 
victorious campaign against Babylonia (42.67). 
Originally distinet from IStar (Del. Per. 222), she came 
to be regarded as a form of Istar (cp ERECH), so that 
an identification with Artemis and Aphrodite lay close 
at hand. See ELYMAIS, PERSEPOLIS, 

Two more references to Nanà have been supposed in the OT. 
Lagarde introduced her name by a very arbitrary emendation into 
15. 6 11 (see ForTUNE AND DestINY), and many have regarded 
the obscure title p*w3 nuo, “τῆς delight of women,” as belonging 
to Nanà (against which see Bevan, Dazie/, 196). 

For literature, cp CO7°2 τδο δ. and add Maspero, Dawn of 
Civ. 665-674; Jastrow, Rel. Bab. Ass.81, 85, 206. T, K. C. 

NAOMI, better Noòmi (*!9Y), ‘my sweetness,' $ 79, 
ἴῃ ει nwemein [B].  Noemm, and A in 24317 
Noemmer, Noommei[N] [A], Noomi [L]), wife of 
Elimelech of Bethlehem, and mother-in-law of Ruth 
{Ruth 127). See RUTH. 

NAPHATH-DOR (IN% ND), 1K. 41 RVME, RV 
‘heights of DoR' (g.7.). 

NAPHISH, in 1 Ch. 519, AV NEPHISH (2#B)), a son of 
ISHMAFL(g.v.), Gen. 2515 1Ch. 131 ὅτοίνφες [ΒΑΕ], 
«8 [2], -derc [L]; in 519 Nagelcadarton [B], 
Nadicalòn [AL]. The name may mean ‘wide- 


spread’ (cp Aram. psi, Ass. napisu); it may also be a 
distortion of m5), a collateral form of nvn (= Nebaioth) 
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presupposed by the Assyrian form Napiati (Schr. AGZ 
104). Cp NEPHISIM. T.K.C. 

NAPHISI (no@[elicleli [BA]), x Esa. 53:= Ezra 
2 50, NEPHISIM. 

NAPHOTH DOR ("ἢ n35)), Josh. 112 RV®8, ΕΝ 
* heights of ΠΟΚ᾽ (9.7.). Cp $ 2 below, 

NAPETALI (‘?MDI, $9: nepoan[eli [BNADFOL], 
-m [BNADETL; in Is.9: (823) Ag. Sm. Th.], -ΕἸΝ 

‘cin [R®in Ps.67 (68) 28, -εμ [E, Gen. 808]; in 

1 Origin. ‘0b.1: AV, NEPHTHALI, and in Mt. 413 AV, 
NEPHTHALIM), the tribe settled between Issachar and 
the northern Dan, Why it was grouped with Dan is not 
clear (cp BILHAH). lf the genealogical scheme that has 
reached us is on the whole an artificial device of compara- 
tively late times,! the fact that Naphtalites and Danites 
were together in the N. would suffice as a reason for mak- 
ing them brothers. Indeed there need not always have 
been a positive reason for such combinations. When a 
company of about a dozen has to be broken up into four 
groups, even enemies may find themselves side by side : 
every one has to be put somewhere, No Naphtalite 
traditionson the subject have been preserved, If, on the 
other band, the general genealogical system is in its main 
points ancient, Naphtali's being a Bilhite clan may be 
historically significant. Its brother Dan came from the 
SW. of the Ephraim highlands. Isit possible that Naph- 
tali did so too? The possibility has been suggested 
{BiLHAH). Indeed Stenernagel thinks he can point to 
data that give it a certain plausibility. ‘The Naphtalite 
clan-names give no help : only one of them recurs any- 
where-viz. Guni, which is also in the list of clans of 
Gad, and Gad is Zilpite, not Bilhite {see ZiLPAn). It 
is noteworthy, however, that in the fragment treating of 
Dan in Judg; 1 (v. 347.) the towns mentioned are Aijalon 
and Shaalbim, in the SW. of ‘Joseph.’ If, then, 
Naphtali was once settled along with Dan in its southern 
seat we should expect τὸ be told of Canaanite cities in 
the same district that Naphtali was not able to occupy. 
Now the towns mentioned thus in v. 33 are Beth-shemesh 
and Beth-anath. lt has of course been usual to assume 
that these must be in Galilee ; but no Beth-shemesh has 
been identified there. On the other hand, there is a 
well-known Beth-shemesh 2 m. from the Danite city 
Zorah {see BETH-SHEMESH, 1}. ‘The case for Beth- 
anath is not so good ; but it is not unplausible. Beth- 
anoth is mentioned in Josh. 15 59 as a city of Judah (see, 
however, BETH-ANOTH), and there is Anathoth in 
Benjamin. To point to the fact that Shamgar who 
'smote of the Philistines 600 men,’ like the great Danite 
hero, is called ben Anath seems precarious. No doubt 
the lateness of the insertion of Judg. 331, as Steuernagel 
observes, does not preclude there being an old story 
behind it; but the matter is probably too obscure to 
serve as evidence. Further it has to be remembered that 
Egyptian lists seem to mention not only a southern but 
also a nothern Beth-anath, and that a Beth-shemesh is 
said to have been a border city of Issachar, If Dan 
and Naphtali ever were settled together on the SW. of 
Ephraim, and if they grew out of the partition of a Bilhah 
tribe, there should be some traces of the presence of a 
Bilhah tribe. Now as a matter of fact there is a 
Benjamite clan called Bilhan (cp BENJAMIN, $ 3), 
which might be explained as representing a remnant 
left behind when the rest of the Bilhah tribe migrated 
northwards. In the same neighbourhood a certain land- 
mark bore the name of Bohan the son of Reuben, who 
was said to have usurped Bilhah and would in all likeli- 
hood be said to have had a son of her. When we 
remember the story of David it will seem natural that 
it should be said that Reuben had to bear a curse (Gen. 
493), and the son was turned to stone (so Steuernagel). 
The geography would suit (see EbER [TOWER], REUREN). 

Another support for the theory that Naphtali once 


1 See the instructive discussion of Bernh. Luther in ΖΑ͂ ΤῊ 
2111 [igor]. Cp now also Winckter, AA 70) 213, 217, 
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lived farther S. is found by Steuernagel, with some 
diffidence, in Dt. 3323. On this theory Daròm (mm) 
can be taken in its usual Talmudic sense of the Shéphéla 
{see Sou'rH): the words express the hope that Naphtali 
may yet recover its old seat by the sea and in the 
Daroma. Outside of Dt. 33, however, Darom occurs 
only in Ezek., Job, and Eccles.  Steuernagel, indeed, 
argues that it is nevertheless probably an old word, for 
the Daroma would not have been called ‘south' by Jews ; 
but em may have been as far from meaning ‘south’ 
as Negeb. This argument hardly strengthens the case. 
©n the other hand there is nothing positive against the 
theory. It is part of a wider question (see TRIBE). 
How the name Naphtali was popularly explained is 
not quite clear. Some one strove; but who? and with 
whom? and how? Apparently, not Jacob, 
although the doubtful expression *god's 
wrestlings,' if that be the meaning, might very well 
refer to such a story as that in Gen. 32.1 In the present 
text the speaker is Rachel, and it is the rule in the case 
of Jacob's sons that the name is given by the mother. 
1f ‘ wrestle' be the meaning of the hapax legomenon 
odinb;,£ Rachel wrestled with her sister (308) and came 
out best, Was Reuben then in E Leah's only son at 
this time and so Rachel's obtaining a second (Naphtali, 
Dan being the first) constituted a victory (so Gunkel)? 
That would explain how it was Reuben that found the 
didaim: he was at the time Jacob's only son. If, as 
elsewhere, the verb means to act in a wily manner, per- 
haps Zest. xii. Patr., Napht., ὃ 1, correctly paraphrases 
E's meaning ‘because Rachel acted with guile and 
substituted Bilha for herself.” Similar is the explanation 
of Josephus (Ax i. 197, $ 305) ‘as if ‘got by strata- 
gem” (? μηχανητός, var, lect. au., ev), because of the 
stratagem used against the fruitfulness of the sister’ (διὰ 
τὸ ἀντιτεχνάσασθαι πρὸς τὴν εὐτεκνίαν τῆς ἀδελφῇ). 
The meaning of the name Naphtali is not known. 
If there was really a tribe Bilhah, which broke up into 
two portions after leaving its southern seat, the part 
called Dan may have come to bear the name of the 
deity whose cult was seated where it finally settled.* 
‘The Bilhites who came to be known as Naphtalites 4 
may similarly have taken their name from some later 
seat. They may, for example, as ît has been con- 
jectured that the Asherites did (AsHER, $ 3), have 
balted for a time near the plain of Megiddo. There 
is in that neighbourhood a place-name Naphath or 
Naphoth-dor (the vocalisation is uncertain} which is 
usually supposed to mean ‘eminence.' May Naphtali 
be a derivative of Napht as Karmel seems to be of 
Karm? Naphtali would then mean the people of the 
Naphtal. Land (De Gids, Oct. 1871, ‘ De wording van 
staat en godsdienst in het oude Israel,' 20, n.} thought 
so, and {independently ?) Wright ( Was Zsrael în Egy}t ? 
251). It would be rash to assert that the difficulties 5 
are insuperable. Where to locate the Naphath, 
Naphoth of Joshua, is uncertain. [{ is usually supposed 
to be the hilly country just under Carmel. If, how- 
ever, the suggestion of Dillmann as to the original con- 
struetion of Josh. 17:r be accepted (see ASHER, $ 3) 
we must look in Issachar. May the Dor referred to be 


2. Name. 


1 On supposed wrestling in prayer (cp the Syriac text cited 
by Ball {5380 7 ad /oc.]} see Gunkel, ad dec. 

2 May it not be, however, that ‘9tn5), to which there is no 
analogy in any Semitic language, is a corruption of dîn5I, Niph. 
inf. absol.? pnòx and pv might then be variants of a misplaced 
“=» 

3 Cp_ Bernstein, Sagen von Abraham, 38, Kuenen, T&T 
5291, Kerber, Web. Eigennamen, 5968 

4 It is noteworthy that Naphtali is, like Levi, adjectival in 
form. It never occurs, however, in the OT as an adjective, or 
with the article, or in the plural.  @L, however, usually and 
@54 often have νεφθαλ[ε)εμ--- δι, Naphtalites Ὁ) (Ges.), The 
text of Josephus gives νεφθαλεις (cp λευίε]ις, Gen. 3523 [AED): 
var. lect, Aes, τλιμος, τλλείων 

5 The gentilic of Sana is ‘9079, not ‘9519. Moreover, if 
the word ΠΕΣ means ‘height,' the final £ is not radical. 
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. not that on the coast but some other—that which gave 


its name to a well? (see, however, ENDOR 1) or to the 
hot springs at el-Hammeh?: HAMMATH [g.2., i.] 
seems to have been called more fully Hammoth-dor 
(Josh. 21 32). On the other hand there may have been 
Naphoth in more districts than one, as there are more 
than one Carmel. The country to the W. and N. of 
the lake of Galilee might well be called hill country. 
There is in fact a passage (Josh. 207) where the mountain 
land of W. Palestine is expressly divided into three 
sections: Mt. Judah in the 5., Mt. Ephraim in the 
centre, and Mt Naphtali in the N. (cp EPHRAIM, $ 3). 
Mt. Naphtali well deserved the name, 
Tradition assigned Naphtali stirring deeds in the early 
times. In conjunetion with Zebulun, Naphtali had 
; fought a great fight and come off victorious 
4. History. (Judg. 4). Another story told of a great 
struggle in which all the tribes settled round the plain 
of Megiddo had taken part (Judg.5). Trained to 
daring in the exhilarating atmosphere of the open 
heights, Naphtali joined Zebulun in reckless deeds of 
valour (Judg.5:8) Indeed Naphtali perhaps climed 
to have had the honour of providing the leader who led 
to victory (46). To get beneath these legends, how- 
ever, down to the rock of actual facts almost seems to 
become more difficult the more the question is studied. 
See JABIN, SiseRA, MEROM, TABOR, KEDESH, etc. 
How Naphtali fared in the age when the Pharaohs 
were founding their Asiatic ‘empire’ we can only guess 
(col. 3546, nos. 16, 32, 34, 1t1). ‘The Amarna letters 
may yield us in time a fuller knowledge of the course of 
events about 1400 B.C. Letter 146 (rev. 12), complain- 
ing that ‘all the citiesof . . . the king” “ in the land of 
Kades' have been made over to the Habiri may refer to 
Kedesh on the Orontes (so now Wi. XA 78, 199); but 
Abimilki, governor of Tyre, complains of the relations of 
Hazor or its king with the Habiri (15440-43). See also 
JANOAH, 2. Later came the conquests of Sety in this 
district, which led to its subjugation by Rameses IL 
At that time not Naphtali but Asher was the general 
name. According to Steuernagel the Bilhal tribe 
entered Palestine in the van of the Jacob or Joseph 
tribe, after the Leah-Habiri had settled in Mt. Ephraim 
and southwards. According to this theory the events 
in the hill country of Galilee during the Amarna period 
concerned people who could in no sense be called 
Israelite : the Habiri there may have been Aramzean. 
How far David really succeeded in welding the high- 
lands N. of the great plain into his kingdom is not 
clear, Itis noticeable that there the prefectures in the 
list in x K. 4 coincided with tribal divisions.? How 
rich a province Naphtali was considered appears in the 
statement that its prefect was a son-in-law of Solomon 
(AHIMAAZ, ABILUD, BASEMATH [but see SALMA]}. 
Wherever the cities said to have been ceded to Tyre 
{CABuL.) lay (GALILEE, $ 2) Naphtali must in the early 
monarchy have deeply felt the proximity of Pheenicia 
(cp Wi. XA79, 129). When the crown passed to Issa- 
CHAR ($ 4), however, Bir'idri (BenHADAD, 1) adopted 
an aggressive policy (1 K.1520: Dan, Ijon, Abel-beth- 
maacah, all the land of Naphtali), which eventually 
succeeded. Tibni, if Naphtalite* (EPHRAIM, $ 5, col. 
1314, n. 3}, may have been an earlier representative of 
the later pro-Aramsan party, opposed to Omri (see, 
ever, AAT, 247). In any case, being contiguous with 
Aramrean territory, Naphtali was already largely Aram- 
aised when Assyria at last formally absorbed Damascus 
(732). When precisely Napbtali's turn came cannot be 
made out from the mutilated inscriptions of Tiglath- 
pileser INI. (Ann. 150, 209, 228 ; 3 R_10,n. 2,6-8, 15-19). 


1 This might even explain the intrusion of Endor which 
critics have usually cut out as a gloss. 

2 Bernh, Luther thinks ît was in some such way that the 
tribal unities came into being (447/211: {1901]}. 

3 Guthe (GI! 138) suggests  Ephraimite or Manassite; 
Winckler (AA ΤΌΝ, 247, n. 1), of l'uwaia [EN-cANNIM]. 
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2K. 1529 (Ijon, Abel-beth-maacah, Janoah, Kadesh, 
Hazor, Gilead [?], Galilee [Ὁ], all the iand of Naphtali) 
may refer to its definitive annexation.! Possibly the 
mutilated slab 3 R 10, no. 2, once mentioned this: ‘the 
wide-reaching [Naphta]li? in its whole extent I made over 
t0 the territory of Assyria.'* Josiah may have dreamed 
of recovering it for a glorified ‘Davidic' kingdom 
(JosraHn); but that was reserved for more fortunate 
hands (see MACCALEES, $ 4, GALILEE, $ 3). Tobit is 
said to have been of Naphthalite descent (see TOBIT). 

In Dt. 842, a (late ?}4 writer calls the whole country 
N. of ‘the land of Ephraim and Manassch* ‘all Naph- 

tali.” 1f Naphtali is really a geo- 
4. Bomndary, ete. κα hical term the usage may perlmps 
not be late. In 1 K.,15zo ‘all the land of Naphtali* 
(‘Ben’-hadad) seems to have practically the same 
meaning ; so in 2 K. 1529 (Tiglath-pileser ÎII.), especi- 
ally if JANOAH is really Yanth. 

The description of the Naphtali territory in Josh. 
1933 £ is clearer than usual ; but unfortunately the places 
named can seldom be identified, 

The description may begin at the NW. corner and cross to the 
Jordan (sce HeLxPh, BEZAANANNIN, ADANI NERE, | AGNEEL 
1, LakKuMm). The eastern border is supposed to be obvious: 
the Jordan and îts lakes.. The southern border passes Azxorit: 
TABOR, to Hugkgog. T'he SW. limit was Zebulun. The western 
border (after Zebulun, οἵ course) is Asher (on the text see JUDAH 
AT JORDAN) 

Naphtali was thus roughly the eastern portion of the 
mountainous country reaching along the W.5 of the 
lake of Galilee and the Jordan from the Issachar low- 
lands indefinitely northwards into Aramaie or Phoenician 
territory. See TAHTIM HopsHI. Naphtali is not said 
to have marched with Dan, though it extended along 
the Jordan valley. There can hardly have been a tribe 
Dan of any consequence in the N. (it is ignored by P). 
Note the discrepancy as to the mother of Huram-abi. 
x K..7:4 makes her a Naphtalite {see DAN, $ 8, n. 31 
HIRAM, 2, n. 1) like AMIRA (9.7.) of Nu. 115, οἷς, 

Divided into upper (northern) and lower (southern) 
halves by the remarkable mountain wall that overhangs 
the plain of er-Rameh, Naphtali contains some of the 
finest country in Palestine, well watered, fertile, salubri- 
οὐ, well peopled (see GALILEE, $ 4). The fruitfulness 
of this land was proverbial : it supplies the matter for 
the sayings about Naphtali in the ‘ Blessings' of Jacob 
and Moses—whatever be the true text.9 On the intimate 
connection with the outer world secured for it by its 
roads, see GASmith (570 425 7°) and cp TRADE. 

Of the nineteen ‘ fenced cities' promised in josh. 1938 

ταν, the most liberal reckoning finds only sixteen. 
δ. Cities. Very roughly, the enumeration seems to 
proceed northwards. 


Hammarn_ (prob.= Hammoth-dor [Josh. 21 32] -- Hammon 
1 Ch. 676 [61]) and KepESH have been identified with some 
assurance in the S. and the N. Hazor may be Tel! Khureibah ; 
and IRON, in near Hazor. For other less confident identi- 
fications see EDREI, EN-HAZOR, MIGDAL«EL. CHINNERETH is 
an interesting name applied also to a district of Naphtali. 
Ziopin and Zer (perhaps also HorEM) are probably corrup. 
For the other towns see the special articles (RAKKOTH, ADAMAH, 
Ramau, BETH-ANATH, BETH-SHEMESH).- 

1 A postexilic writer has inserted an explanatory verse 15. 
91823) (cp Mt. 415) founded on this passage as an introduction 
to the prophecy Is. 9 2-7 [1.6]. 

2 So first Hommel, GBA 685, n.1. 

3 The preceding line, according to Rost's collated text (Plate 
XXV.) 16: [nfi-te (city) Ga-al-1a) , . + [city] A-bi-ilak-K[a] in 
the territory (5a 2a?) of Israel (δέ ζγιρητία). 

ἢ Sce MANASSEH ($ 2, n. 2). 

5 Josephus, however, says that it reached E. as far as 
Damascus (An. v. 122, $ 86). Was he misled by 2 K.1529? 

6 In Gen. 4921, Bali (SBO7, 17172, [1805}} reads ‘na 
“59 ma mino Mnbg mo, ‘ Naphtali isa spreading vine That 
yicideth beauteogs fruit.” Cheyne (PS84, June 1899, p.242,/) 
reads ΠΡῚΨ fre som Indra ΠΟΥ sono) lio = mp= min belong» 
ing to next line], “ Naphtali—luxurious îs his possession; He 
produces heaps of fruit.” The geographical appendix to the say- 
ing in Dt.3323 is obscure. What is the ΠῚ of Naphtali? (cp 
above, $ 1, end), Some think it means the Jordan depression. 
Bertholet suggests that we should read ἢ" <p, ‘the way of the 
Sea’ (cp 15.91 [823]. 
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There was a famous sanciuary at Kedesh and, to 
judge from the names, Beth-anath and Beth-shemesh 
must have been sacred Sites. 

The Naphtali genealogy (Gen, 4624= Nu. 26487 = 
1 Ch. 713) is very simple, containing only four names 
τον JAHZEEL (in Ch. Jahziel), Guni, Jezer, 
6. Gensalogios. DAI ΤῊΣ era except Guni 
(see above, $ 1) do not recur in the OT. H. W. H, 


NAPHTHA, the name given by the Greeks to a 
highly infammabile oil (cp Pliny, 27/2109), which cannot 
have differed much from the modern article of commerce 
(see £20), sz.) It is mentioned only in Apoc. Dan. 
323 (6 ν. 46, vagfa; ab) Syr. ; RosIn, AV). With 
it we may most probably identify the name NEPHTHAI 
{RV; νεῴθαι [V], νεῴθαρ [A], ‘na [Syr.]; NEPHI, AV 
with Vg.), which, according to 2 Mace. 136, was 
commonly given to the liquid which, legend states, 
Nehemiah found in the pit where the sacred fire had 
previously been concealed. Nehemiah himself, on the 
other hand, is said to have called it Naphthar (AV 
NEPHTHAR, νεῴθαρ [AV], περλέλαν, “nona [Syr.]). a 
name which admits of no satisfactory explanation. | Ac- 
cording to the writer (7. 36) it means ‘ cleansing’ (xafa- 
ρισμός),8 but is more probably a corruption of the form 
Nephthai {similarly Eusebius writes #a50r—with an 7— 
for Nebo ; cp also Acre, from Accho?).' 

The legend above referred to (2 Macc. 1 18-36) narrates how the 
godly priests before the captivity took of the sacred altar-fire and 
concealed it,4 which is quite in accordance with the ancient 
belief that the nation's life and existence is coincident with the 
preservation of the holy flame.5 After the return, search was 
inade, and instead of the fire ‘thick water” δωρ παχύ, v. 21) 
was found. At the offering up of the first sacrifice the liquid 
was spread upon the wood and thé ‘other things’ on the altar; 
prayer was made, and when the sun shone the liquid ignited 
and the sacrifice was consumed.$ The consumption of the 
offerings by fire was a sign that the sacrifice was acceptable, and 
that the close relations between the Deity and his worshippers, 
which had been in abeyance during their captivity in a foreign 
land, were re-established. (Cp Sacgirice.) In accordance with 
a custom which finds analogies elsewhere, the Persian king 
ordered the place where this marvel had appeared to be enclosed 
and made ‘holy (ἱερός); cp Dick Class. Anti, sv. ‘ Bidental,* 


NAPHTUHIM (DIMDI), Gen. 1015. 1 Ch.lirt. 
In the original text (transformed by the redactor) the name may 
have been Tappuhim ; see Mizratm (col.3164,n.1), Neto ii, $2. 


NAPKIN (coyàapioni; Vg. sudarizm) occurs in 
Lk. 1920 Jn. 1144 207 Acts 1912 (EV ‘handkerchief' in 
last passage). "The Greek word is adopted from the 
Latin (cp κῆνσος, μεμβράνα, etc.), and probably, at 
first, had the same meaning with it, being derived from 
sudo, to perspire, and thus corresponding to our word 
(pocket) 4andberchig 

The Greek rhetorician Pollux (180 A.D.)remarks that σουδάριον, 
had supplanted not only the ancient Greek word for handker- 
chief, ἡμιτύβιον or ἡμιτύμβιον, which he considers an Egyptian 
word, but even the more recent term καψιδρώτιον (0x07%, 7 16). 
‘The Roman infiuence caused the introduction of this word even 
among the Orientals ; the rabbins have gup; in Pesh. ΝὙΤῸ 


1 Isthe Sa-ra-ma (WMM, “45. τις Ex». 220) of the expedition 
of Rameses II, în his eighth year to be compared ἢ 

2 The name in olden times was taken to be of Persian origin, 
cp OS τοῦ, 93; 203 21. 

3 Possibly based on a supposed connection with #65, ὙΠ, 


although the representation of ἢ by @ is against this. See Lag. 
Ges. δῆ, τ77, EDMG 26, 212. 

4 Cp the similar tradition of the hiding of tabernacle, ark, and 
altar of incense in 2 Macc.24:8, and see Charles, σε. of 
Baruck, 168. 

5 On the sacredness of fire see Frazer, Paxs. 23927, also 
GB, The altar-fire was one of the five things which, accord- 
ing to the early Rabbins, were possessed by the first temple but 
lacking in the second. Another legend in the th, Boole οἱ Adam 
relates that Ezra on his return found the holy fire concealed 
underneath the temple ; and a late tradition has identified the site 
of the discovery of the * Naphthar® with Job's Well (δὲν £7922), 
which from the sixteenth century has been called by the Frank 
Christians ‘the Well of Nehemiah,” See further Fire in E 50). 

6 In the sanctuaries of Hierocessarea and Hypepa, according 
to Pausanias (v. 27 3), the sacred fires were kindled by the aid of 
a magical invocation. One is reminded of the Inca's custom of 
focussing the sun’s rays by means of concave pieces of polished 
metal to obtain fire (Prescott, Ferre, i., chap. 3; cp Plut: δα, 
chap. 9, and Ew. Alfertà. 38). 
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answers to the Hebrew nmspb, 4 veil (cp MANTLE), and în 
Chaldee ὙΠῸ or amp is used for a veil or any linen cloth 
Buxtorf, Lex. Chal. 1442). 


It is indeed but natural to expect that a foreign word 
introduced into any language should be applied by 
those who borrow it in a looser sense than that which 
it bore originally. Hence, although the Latin word 
sudarium is generally restricted to the forementioned 
meaning, in Greek and Syriac it signified, chiefiy, 
napkin, wrapper, etc. ‘These observations prepare us 
for the different uses of the word in the NT. 

(a) In Lk 1920 ît means a wrapper, in which the 
‘wicked servant’ had laid up the pound entrusted to 
him by his master. For references to the custom of 
laying up money, ete., in σουδάρια, both in classical and 
rabbinical writers, see Wetstein's Δ᾽, on Lk. 1920. 

(δ) In Jn. 1144 it appears as a kerchief, or cloth attached 
to the head of a corpse, It was perhaps brought round 
the forehead and under the chin. In many Egyptian 
mumnies it does not cover the face, In ancient times 
among the Greeks it did (Nicolaus, De Grecor. Luctu, 
ch. 3, $ 6, 1697), Maimonides, in his comparatively 
recent times, describes the whole face as being covered, 
and gives a reason for the custom. 

(2) In Jn. 207 ît is said that the σουδάριον which had 
been ‘about the head’ of Jesus was found în the empty 
grave, rolled up, as if deliberately, and laid apart from 
the linen clothes (χωρὶς ἐντετυλιγμένον εἰς ἕνα τόπον). 

(4) In Acts 1911 we read that σουδάρια (handkerchiefs, 
napkins, wrappers, shawls, etc.) were brought from the 
body of Paul to the sick; and the ‘diseases departed 
from them, and the evil spirits went out of them.' 
Many illustrations of the widely prevalent belief in the 
possibility of such magical transmission will be found 
in Frazer, Golden Bough®®%, 


NARCISSUS (Napkiccoci as a Syr. name cp ; 


Cureton's Arc. Syr. Documents, 110, $ 5; and possibly 
the Palm. name D'PM, Voglié, Sy Centr. no. 75). 
‘Those of the household of Narcissus who are in the 
Lord’ are saluted in Rom. 1811. It is not said that 
Narcissus himself was a Christian. If the greetings in 
Rom. 16 were really intended for the Roman community 
(see RomANS), it is not unnatural to think here of the 
Narcissus who had been a favourite of the Emperor 
Claudius and put to death in 54 A.D. (Sueton. C/azd. 
28; Tac. Ann. 1257 131). 

The name, however, îs not uncommon; it was borne by a 
favourite of Nero (Cass. Dio, 643), and appears frequently 
among slaves and freedmen ; see Sanday and Headlam, Romens, 

26. In the listsof the seventy disciples of the Lord by Pseudo» 
rotheus and Pseudo-Hippolytus, Narcissus figures as bishop 
of Athens. The fragments of the Gnostic Περίοδοι Φιλίππου, 
preserved în the Greek Meneea, represent him as having been 
so consecrated by the apostle Philip (Lipsius, Agokr. Af.- 
Gesch.8 37), In the Περίοδοι Πέτρου καὶ Παύλου he is a 
resbyter of Rome and entertainer there of the apostle Peter. 

n the Acfus Vercellenses he is the disciple of Paul. (Cp 
Lipsius, 09. cit. 2.175, etc.) 

NARD (napAoc), Mk. 143 Jn. 123 ΕΝ, AV SPIKE- 
NARD. 


NASBAS(NacBac[BA]), Tob.1118.t See AMAN, 1. 


NASI (nacei [B]), 1 Esd.532 RV, AV Nasith 
= Ezra 254, NEZIAH. 

NASOR (nacwp [AV]), 1 Mace. 1167 AV, ΕΝ 
Hazor (g.v., 1). 

NATHAN (11), 8 so; ‘He [Yahwè] gives,’ cp Ar. 
mwahb, etc., but cp NETHANEEL, NETHANIAH; NABAN 
IBNARTL]; a@an [N*, τ Ch. 171], Na@am [R* Ps. 
512]). τι A contemporary of David and Solomon, 
nearly always distinguished as ‘the prophet' {cp 2 S. 
121, 541, and see SB07); cp PROPHET, $$ 4, 6. 
There is some reason to think that he was of Jerah- 
meelite origin (cp no. 4 below, see JERAHMEEL, $ 3), 
and the name has even been regarded as a modification 
of the Jerahmeelite name Ethan (so Cheyne)—sec 
NETHANIAH, PROPHET, $ 6 and n. According to the 
Chronicler {1 Ch. 2929 2 Ch. 929) Nathan wrote a 
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: history of the times of David and Solomon ; but it is in 
connection with the latter king that he stands out most 
clearly (see τ K. 1). Nathan was opposed to Joab and 
Abiathar, who were favouring Adonijah's intrigue, and by 
supporting Bathsheba's claims before David was ulti- 
mately able, in conjunetion with Zadok, to ancint ber son 
at Gihon. It is interesting to find a trace of Solomon's 
practical gratitude in the fact that two of his prefects seem 
to have been sons of Nathan (AZARIAH (6), ZABUD). 

The position Nathan occupied with David seems to 
have been by no means unimportant. In 2 S.7 he is 
represented in consultation with David about the building 
of the temple, and in 2 5.12 he visits the king to 
reprove him for the sin with BATHSHEBA [9.2.1]. 
Chapter 7 is admittedly of later date (see SAMUEL 
[Books], $ 5), and the narrative in chap. 12 is not 
beyond suspicion.! In fact, the occurrence of Nathan 
as a prophet in David's history seems to rest on as 
obscure a basis as does the occurrence of the only other 
prophet with whom the king was intimately acquainted 
—viz., GAD [9.v.]). On xv337 152, see PROPHET, ὃ 6, 

2. b. Davin [g.w., $ τὰ n.) (28.514 τ Ch.85 144, cp Lk, 
3.31); he is perhaps to be identified with the one whose ‘house’ 
(£e., family) is mentioned in Zech. 12 12, . 

3. Father of Igal (bgy), 2 5. 2336, but according to 1 Ch. 
1138 the ὀγοέλεν of Joel (Gyy). Which of the two is correct, is 
doubtful; see [οι 13]. _ 

4. b. Attai, a Jerahmeelite, 1 Ch. 236. His son was named 
Zasap, which, on the view that he is to be identified with 
Zarub [g.2.], has led some to connect him with the prophet 
(i above); cp JERAHMEEL, $ 3. ᾿ ᾿ 

5. Head of family, temp. Ezra (see Ezra i., $ 2, ii, $ 15 [1] 4), 
Ezra 816 (om, L)=1 Esd. 844. 

6. One of the bn'e Ban: list of those with foreign wives 
(see Ezka i., $ 5 end), Ezral039=1 Esd.934, NATHANIAS 
(vadavias [BA]). S.A. C. 


NATHANAEL (νδθόνδηλ [Ti WH]; cp 
NFETHANEEL}, according to Jn.145-s51 212, one of the 
first disciples of Jesus. in Jn.21: he is called 
* Nathanael of Cana in Galilee." The supposition, 
however, that he was a Galilean is not favoured by the 
question attributed to him in Jn.1; a similar speech is 
reputed to have been uttered at Jerusalem (Jn. 741), 
and the evangelist evidently means that it was uttered 
by Judeeans.  Certainly, a Galilean Jew would have 
remembered Is. 91 [823], and have admitted that ' some 
good thing' might ‘ come out of Nazareth’ (or, perhaps, 
rather that “the Holy One of God” might 'come out of 
Galilee'; cp Jn. 6659 and see NAZARETH). Jn.21 is 
admittedly an appendix to the Fourth Gospel, and the 
description of Nathanael as ‘of Cana in Galilee' may 
be based on a conjectural inference from Jn. 22, All 
that we are told in Jn. 145-51 is that Nathanael was ‘an 
Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile.’ Nathanael, 
conscious of his own sincerity, asks how Jesus has 
gained this knowledge of him. ‘The answer of Jesus is, 
* Before Philip saw thee, when thou wast under the 
fig-tree, I saw thee.' The usual explanation of this 
saying (see FIG-TREE, $ 5) is perhaps hardly adequate. 
If it simply means, «when thou hadst retired under the 
shade of the fig-tree for meditation or prayer,’ we ask 
why the evangelist did not express the Master's meaning 
more distinctly (contrast Jn. 418), for this Gospel, more 
even than the others, is written with an eye to edification. 
We may venture therefore to conjecture that there is a 
mistake in the Greek text. ‘The Fourth Gospel is a 
composite work, and the narrative in 143-51 may have 
been partiy based on a translation from the Hebrew in 
which οὐδ᾽ αὐγὰ mithhannén (j3nnb anwi), ‘when thou wast 
making supplication’' {expanded perhaps by the ac- 


1 In chap. 12.97. 10-12 are a gloss resting upon 1620-22 (so 
We., Kue., Bu.), and according to Budde 27. 7-9 { Thus saith 
. + + in his eyes’) are equally intrasive. But the latter passage 
constitutes the point to the apologue and can hardiy be severed 
from it. The language of 7,7 (1 have anointed thee, etc.) 

0ints to 15.1613 (a late passage), and it is probabile that 
Behwally is right in rejecting vo Γαθα 25 interpolated (seo 
SamueL [Booxs], $ 6). Verse 25, which is a doublet to 2. 248, 
gi stand upon the same footing. See, further, A/SL 161567 
1900). . 
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cidental repetition of mn) was mistaken for τοῦ σέλα 
tahath hatt'ina (πάτα non nan)), “when thou wast 
‘under the fig-tree.' No critical scholar who has reflected 
on the state of the text of the NT will any longer resist 
the force of the argument for emendations as methodical 
and circumspect, though not as numerous, as those 
which have constantly to be made in the text of the OT. 

On Nathanael's confession—‘Thou art the Son of God, thou 
art the king of Israel’ (which reminds us of Με. 16 τό, the con- 
fession of Peter) see a paper by Rhees, 782 11 (1898), 21-30, 
with regard to which ît may be remarked that to speculate, 
however intelligently, on the ideas of the ‘confession’ îs hardly 
safe, considering the unhistorical atmosphere which pervades 
the narratives in connection with which the Nathanael episode 
is introduced. 

We have now to notice attempts to identify Nathanael 
with known historical persons. It is quite possible that 
the evangelist imagined the typical character of a 
guileless seeker after truth, who comes at once to Jesus 
to see whether he is really the Messiah. If so, we may 
take the name Nathanael as an anticipative reference to 
the success of his quest, and explain ‘God has given 
{the Messiah]. The traditional view that Nathanael is 
the same as the apostle BARTHOLOMEW {whose ordinary 
name seems to be only a patronymic) is adopted by 
Zabn (Eix/ 123), but chiefly rests on the consideration 
that Nathanael is said (Jn. 145) to have been found by 
Philip, next to whom, in the list of apostles, Bartholo- 
mew is placed by the Synoptists. It is more probable, 
however, that this otherwise unknown name of a disciple 
is due to the narrator, who cares far more for ideas 
than for literal facts. So far we may agree with Spaeth 
(ZWT, 1868, 168 75, 309 7); but we cannot admit 
that Nathanael is synonymous with Johanan, and that 
the person intended is the apostle John.  Certainly, 
whoever wrote ]n. 212720 did not hold this view, nor 
could a son of Zebedee have asked the question in 
Jn.146. Yet Spaeth may be right in one-half of his 
theory—viz., that Nathanael is that exquisite creation 
of a devout imagination —'‘the disciple whom Jesus 
loved* (Jn.1323 1926 202 21720), The difficulty in 
admitting that John the son of Zebedee can have been 
represented even imaginatively by the author of the 
‘spiritual Gospel" as having been on the closest imagin- 
able terms of intimacy with his Master (cp Jn. 1323 with 
1.8, εἰς τὸν κόλπον τοῦ Ilarpés) is not appreciably 
diminished by referring to the achievements of literary 
idealisation elsewhere. That Jesus, however, should 
have loved one who leaped at once to such a height of 
insight as the imaginary Nathanael has a fair degree 
of psychological verisimilitude. Why did not the evan- 
gelist state this? Possibly some narrative relative to 
Nathanael was omitted by the redactor {if we may 
assume such a person) of our present Fourth Gospel, 
the restoration of which would at once have made things 
clear. Problems should always be stated, though they 
cannot always be solved. 

To follow Hilgenfeld (ΖΉΨΤ, 1873, pp. 96-r02) and Holtzmann 
Gn Schenkel's Bi6. /ex. 4297) who identify Nathanael with 
Paul, the ‘apostle of visions' (cp Acts26 16), who sought peace 
in vain under the barren fig-tree (Mt. 21 19), but found it by 
personal contact with Christ, is much more difficult. 

At an earlier period Hilgenfeld (Lekrbegviff des Fvang. Joh. 
271; Die Evangelien, 242 77) identified Nathanaei with 
Matthew, or (Nov. Zesh. exlra canonem, 4193106) with 
Matthias. Strauss (Das Leben Jesu f. das denische VolR®, 417) 
and Volkmar (Die Avangelien, 176) go further, and identify 
Nathanael, Matthew, and Zacchaeus.  Resch(7exte und Unters. 
10 3 829-834) adopts Hilgenfeld's former view. Rovers (7%. 7} 
2 [1869], 653-661) is favourable to Spaeth's hypothesis. 

T.K. C. 


2. 1 Esd.19=2 Ch.959, NETHANEEL, 7. 
3. 1 Esd.922= Ezra 1022, NETHANEEL, 8. 
4 A name ἴῃ the genealogy of Judith (Judith 1). 


NATHANIAS (na@aniac [BA]), 1 Esd. 934= Ezra 
1039, NATHAN, 6. 

NATHAN-MELECH (ΠΡΟ ΠΣ, as if ‘the king has 
given,' $ 41; but see below), a high officer (see EUNUCH) 
under Josiah, near whose ‘chamber’ were the horses 
and chariots dedicated to the sun (2 K. 2311: NAOAN 
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BaciAewe Toy εὐνουχου [BA]. N. ernoyyoy TOY 
BaciAewc [L, cp Pesh., reading 7991 DID] Nalk- 
anmelech [Vg.]). On his functions see PARVAR. 

| The name has been much discussed, but too much on the 
assumption that the Hebrew names have escaped being worn 
down by use or transformed. | Who is the “king” intende? ls 
it Yahwè (cp Malchiah)? Or are the names Ebed-melech 
and Nethan:melech (cp Nethan-iah) survivals from the time 
when the Hebrews worshipped a god called Melech distinct 
from Vahwè? Gray (HZ 148) supposes that Nethan-melech 
was a foreigner who © had been engaged in the establishment of 
the foreign god Melech.'. But experience in studying the proper 
names from a fresh point of view suggests that Malchiah, 
Hammelech, and Melech must be all popular corruptions of 
Jerahmeel, and hence indicate the increasing prominence of the 
Jerahmeelite element in the later period of Jewish history. 


Ebed-melech is probably miswritten for Arab-melech (ΠΟ 


—ie. ‘Arab-jerahmeel (cp OneD-EDOM for “Arab.edom); and 
Nethan-melech is a corruption of Ethan-melech— 
jerahmeel.  Ebed-melech is in fact called a Cushite 
a N. Arabian—and we can well believe that his fello, 
chamberlain also was of N. Arabian origin. ‘Ethan’ seems 
to have been a Jerahmeelite gentilic name; cp τ K.430£ 
{5 10], where in a list of the legendary wise men of Kedem 
ᾧ corraption of Jerabmeel) and Misrim (in N. Arabia) we find 
the name of Ethan. Cp NETHANEEL, NETHANIAH. 

T. K. C. 


NATIONS. See GENTILES, also Gonm. 


NATIVITY (-NARRATIVES) 

The stories (8 17). 

Their character ($ 3.4). 

Attempis to harmonise (£$ 5-7). 

Implications of gospels ($$ 8-11). The result ($ 20). 

The narratives later (δ 12/). Bibliography ($ 91). 

The teaching and passion of Jesus had long been 
subjects of written tradition before any attempt was 
made to round off the picture of bis life by describing 
its beginnings. Not only in Mk. but even in Jn., the 
latest of the gospels, the narrative begins with the public 
appearance of the Baptist. Only Mt, and Lk. deal with 
the birth and childhood of Jesus, and the two accounts 
are irreconcilably at variance. 

Mt. describes (118-25) in a summary way how Mary, 
espoused {μνηστευθείσης) to Joseph, was {before they 

In Mi, Ame together) found to be with child of the 

1. In Mt. 1101y Ghost; her husband, being a follower 

of the law (δίκαιος ὧν) and still unwilling to see her sub- 
jected to the law's penalty, resolved to put her away 
secretly. At this juncture an angel of the Lord appeared 
to him with these words: ‘Joseph, thou son of David, 
fear not to take unto thee παραλαβεῖν) Mary thy wife, 
for that which is begotten in her is of the Holy Ghost. 
And she shall bring forth a son, and thou shalt call his 
name Jesus, for he shall save his people from their 
sins.’ In all this the evangelist finds the fulfilment of 
the prophecy contained in 15.714, which could be 
adduced in this connection only in the interpretation of 
the LXX (‘virgin for ‘young woman”). He then pro- 
ceeds to tell how Joseph, awaking from slecp, did as 
the angel had commanded, and took his wife to himself, 
but did not enter into marital relations till she had 
brought forth a son (DL: ‘her firstborn son’ according 
to Lk.), whom he called Jesus. At this stage we become 
informed of the time and place of these events ; it was 
at Bethlehem of Judzea that Jesus was born and in 
the days of Herod the king (21). The divinity of the 
child ‘is forthwith confirmed by a sign. Magi came 
from the East to Jerusalem — their number is not 
statedand asked : ‘Where is he that is {even now] 
born King of the Jews? We have seen his star in the 
east and are come to worship him.'  ‘Troubled at the 
tidings, Herod calls together all the chief priests and 
scribes, who, appealing to Mic. 51 [2], declare Bethlehem 
of Judea to be the place where the Messiah promised 
to the Jews should appear. After learning carefully 
from the magi the time of the star's appearing, Herod 
sends them away with the injunction to make diligent 
search concerning the child, and to bring him word 
again. Following the leading of the star till it stood still, 
the magi come to Joseph's house (211, εἰς τὴν οἰκίαν), 
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find the child and Mary its mother, fall down and 
worship him, and, opening their treasures, present him 
gifts of gold and frankincense and myrrh. Warned by 
a dream not to retum to Herod, they depart into their 
country another way. 

To Joseph also (again) an angel appears in a dream 
bidding him take the child and its mother and flee into 
Egypt to escape the wicked devices of Herod. This 
Joseph did, remaining in Egypt till the death of Herod ; 
and thus was fulfilled the word of prophecy {Hos, 111), 
‘Out of Egypt did 1 cali my son.' Then Herod, in his 
impotent wrath, gave orders to slay all the male children 
in Bethlehem and its borders, from two years old and 
‘under, in accordance with the date which he had jearned 
from the magi. The sign for return from Egypt was 
again received by Joseph through an angel in a dream. 
Hearing, however, that Archelaus the son of Herod was 
now reigning over Judaea, Joseph is afraid to return thither 
(that is, to Bethlchem), and in accordance with a fresh 
admonition received in a dream withdraws to the land 
of Galilee, where he settles at Nazareth. 

If we leave out of account the elements in the preced- 
ing narrative that have been derived by research from 
the OT, there is nothing left which could not have been 
drawn from living tradition, or, in other words, from 
popular story. ln fact, its vague and unclear statements 
which perpiex the interpreter and have been brought 
into prominence by Conrady (see below, $$ 6, 21) 
seem even to preclude the possibility of any written 
source having lain before the author, and are most 
naturally esplained as arising from careless repetition 
of oral tradition. 

The impression produced by the narrative of Lk.15- 
2 so is quite different. It is a product of literary art, an 

ΤῸ Lk. art which shows itself in the whole structure 
2 "of the story, not merely in the reproduction 
of the forms of a Hebrew psaim. The author con- 
structs his history upon the basis of the presuppositions 
supplied in the gospel—that the activity of John the 
Baptist prefigured, as it preceded, that of Jesus, and 
that the Messiah expected by the Jews had appeared in 
the person of Jesus; he accordingly seeks to show the 
fortunes of the two personalities, the Saviour and his 
forerunner, as intimately interwoven with each other, 
not only from birth but even from the womb. 

Lk. describes with much detail how the angel Gabriel 
appeared to the aged priest ZACHARIAS (g.7., 10} as he 
was ministering in the temple and announced to him 
that his long-barren wife Elizabeth, now far advanced 
in years, was to bear him a son who should go before 
the Lord in the spirit and power of Elijah and prepare 
his people for his coming. Zacharias’ unbeliefis punished 
with dumbness; but his wife becomes pregnant and 
hides herself for five months. Next, while Elizabeth is 
in her sixth month, the same angel, Gabriel, appears to 
Mary, the betrothed but as yet unmarried spouse of 
Joseph, with the annunciation that she is to conceive 
and bear a son destined to sit upon the throne of his 
father David, of whose kingdom there shall be no end. 
Perplexed, because conscious of her virginity, she hears 
from the angel that that which is to be born of her will 
be by the Holy Ghost, and she is pointed to the coming 
maternity of her kinswoman Elizabeth. To her Mary 
in her gladness betakes herself in the hill-country of 
Judea, and there is prophetically greeted by her kins- 
woman as the blessed of the Lord; and even the 
unborn John leaps in his mother's womb for joy. 
‘Then follows the Afagrificat (146-55), a song of praise 
in the genuine Hebrew manner, modelled upon that of 
Hannah in 18.217 

Following up the observations of Hillmann (ΖΡ Τ᾽ 17 197/15), 
D. Vilter (747 30254-256) argued with much cogency that this 
song belongs, not as the tradition of the MSS and of the church 
would have it, to Mary, but to Elizabeth, and Harnack has 
recently brought the question to a conclusion by showing that 
the ‘Mary’ of the MSS and the ‘Elizabeth' vouched for in its 


place by ancient authorities are both alike interpolations of the 
nature of glosses, and proving that the genuine tradition intro- 
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duces the psalm simply by the words καὶ εἶπε, ‘and said'—the 
subject being given as ἔδιδεν by the context itsell (98477, 
1900, 27 5387). 

After three months Mary returns to her home, and 
the narrative goes on to relate the incidents of the circum- 
cision and naming of John, the unlooked-for restoration 
of speech to Zacharias and his hymn of praise (167-79), 
which speaks at once of the coming Messiah and of his 
‘own son who is to prepare the way for him. The narra- 
tive closes, so far as John is concerned, with a single 
sentence about his childhood and youth and bis life în 
the wilderness. 

The place of Bethlehem in the narrative is accounted 
for by the census ordered by Augustus for the whole 
empire, and carried out in Palestine by Quirinius, the 
governor of Syria; this census rendered it necessary for 
Joseph to go up along with his wife to Bethlehem the 
city of David, because he himself was a member of the 
house of David. There his wife is delivered of her first- 
born son, whom she lays in the manger. The shepherds 
in the field, hearing the angels message and the song 
of the multitudes of the heavenly host, come and worship 
the child in the manger, and Mary stores up these words 
and penders them in her heart. ΑΒ prescribed by the 
law, the child is circumcised on the eighth day, and at 
the same time receives the name of Jesus which had 
been given to him by the angel at the annunciation. 
After the forty days of purification—<their' (αὐτῶν), not 
‘her' (αὐτῆς) : for the husband also is defiled by con- 
tact with the woman in childbed—the child is presented 
and the appointed offering made in the temple at Jeru- 
salem, on which occasion the aged Symeon, to whom it 
had been promised that he should not see death before 
he had seen the Messiah, and Anna the prophetess, bear 
witness to the fulfilment of their hopes. Now at last, 
all the precepis of the law having been satisfied, the 
parents are free to set out with the child on their return 
journey to Nazareth. There by the grace of God the 
youth of the coming saviour is passed in uninterrupted 
growth. ©nly one occurrence of this period has the 
evangelist thought fit to record—the scene in which the 
boy, now twelve years of age, was found by his parents 
among the doctors of the law in the temple at Jerusalem. 

In the whole tone and character of the narrative—its 
leading conceptions, its repeated employment of the 
Hebrew psalm-form, its familiarity with 


5 Character Jewish and its defective acquaintance with 
nori, Roman conditionstthe hand of a Jewish 


Christian is, as is now generally recog- 
nised, unmistakable. The matter of it also clearly 
divides itself into two distinet sections : that relating to 
the early history of John (ch. 1), and that relating to 
the birth and childhood of Jesus {ch. 2), Whilst in 
the first the foreground îs occupied by Zacharias and 
Elizabeth, and Mary's conception is brought in only as 
an episode, the second makes no mention at all either 
of John or of his parents. To separate the two sections 
from each other, however, as has been proposed, is not 
possible. They are firmiy united; Zacharias’ song of 
praise points to the Redeemer, and in the prophetic 
words of the aged Symeon is repeated the same Hebrew 
psalm-form as is seen in the hymns of Elizabeth and 
her husband (see Hymns). The space assigned to the 
story of John is, it is true, larger in proportion to the 
main subject—that of the annunciation to Mary—than 
we might have expected in a writer who had addressed 
himself independently to the task of describing the in- 
carnation of the Saviour, 

It is very possible that the miraculous narrative of the promise 
and fulfilment of the birth of John (Lk. 15-25 46-55 57-80) may 
have already sprung up and galned currency within the circle of 
John's disciples before it was brought into connection with the 
story of the conception and nativity of Jesus, Had the com- 
position which was intended to correlate the beginnings of the 
two lives been a unity from the first, it would certainly have 
given larger space and greater prominence to the parents of the 
Saviour, and would not have allowed the principal to be over» 
shadowed by the subordinate figures. The revelation to 
Zacharias (114-17) proclaims in the returning Elijah the fore. 
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runner not so much of the saviour as of God himself (Mal. 44 [5 
and Elizabeth's song of praise has no recognisable reference t0 
Jesus. The whole character of chap, 1 is best explained on the 
Supposition that the narrative of the birth of John first appeared 
‘among the disciples of John; the Jewish-Christian author of the 
whole will then have taken over the poem by a disciple of John 
along with a revised version of the psalm attributed to Zacharias, 
expanded it by addition of the Annunciation and Visitation, and 
in a certain measure imitated it in the short hymn of Symeon 
(229-32) So much may we safely concede to Vélter (7%. 7° 80 
[1896] 244 /:) though not necessarily adopting all his critical con- 
clasions in detail. 
Every unprejudiced eye will percelve that the nativity- 
narratives of Mt. and Lk. are mutually exclusive and 
irreconcilable. What they have in 
4 Int and τῆς, common—the figures of Joseph, Mary, 
"and Jesus, the designation of Jesus as 
Messiah, the date in Herod's reign and the birth in 
Bethlehem — were given data, Upon the common 
foundation the two evangelists rear quite different 
structures. 

Joseph's home in Mt. is Bethlehem, in Lk. Nazareth; the 
divinity of Christ is attested in Lk. by the angel's words to the 
shepherds and the song of the heavenly host, in Mt. by the 
appearance of the star inthe East; the new-born Messiah receives 
his first adoration in Lk. from the shepherds, in Mt. from the 
magi. In Mr. the family of the saviour flees from the wrath of 
Herod to Egypt and afterwards avoids Archelaus by settling in 
Nazareth ; in Lk., after fulfilment of ali the ceremoniaì duties 
arising out of the birth, the return is made to Nazareth direct. 
There, according to L&., the youth of the saviour is spent quietly 
and uninterruptedly, whilst in Mt. his earliest years are disturbed 
by perils and changes of abode. Α still deeper contrast emerges 
as soon as Lk.'s narrative has been freed from a later accretion 
(see below, $ 16). 

From the nature of the case both canonical narratives 
were accepted by faith and incorporated with each other. 
We see the process beginning in a 

+ gtomPSE writer so early as Justin Martyr. The 

Ὁ harmonise. contradiction between the doctrine of 
the divine origin of Jesus and the fact that in the gospels 
not Mary but Joseph is spoken of as of the house of 
David, he renioves by representing that it was Mary 
who belonged to the house of David (αι, 43, 45, 100), 
while veiling Joseph's Davidic origin by saying that he 
belonged to the tribe of Judah {Die 78). Justin also 
represents (i254.) Joseph as having ‘journeyed from 
Nazareth where he lived to Bethlehem to which he 
belonged,' thus seeking to remove the contradiction 
between the statements regarding his home. It is 
interesting to observe how the same writer carries on 
the legend at the same time that he makes these first 
attempts at reconciliation of contradictions. The birth 
is in a cave (cp BETHLEHEM, $ 4) not in the stable 
(Dial. 78), and the magi are already represented as 
coming from Arabia {so often, later). The question 
arises, whether the divergences in Justin's account of the 
nativity are sufficient to warrant the inference drawn by 
Credner (Beitr. e. Einl i. ἃ, Bibl. Schr.122Y.) and 
others after him that he made use of an extra-canonical 
source. 

Before the end of the second century there had been 
composed, with the view of removing the glaring con- 
6. Prot. !adictions between Mt, and Lk-, the 

" ἬΝ so-called Prolevangelium Jacobi, an 
STEREO apocryphal work by a fanciful fabulist, 
&005ì.unbampered by knowledge of Jewish 
affairs. It obtained great currency and in particular 
furnished subjects for former Christian art (cp JosEPH 
{in NT], 8.7} Origen certainly was acquainted with 
it, and so also possibly was even Clement of Alexandria. 
Although the author goes much farther back in his 
narrative than our gospels and seeks to surround the 
early history with miraculous elements, in other respects 
he betrays no other intention than that of unifying and 
rounding out the two canonical accounts, following 
them so far as possible word for word. The writer's 
dependence on them becomes most conspicuous precisely 
in those places where he seems to depart farthest from 
them. Interested exclusively in the story of Mary, he 
has attempted to obliterate that of John so intimately 
bound up with itin Lk.; but he did not wish to pass 
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over the meeting between Mary and Elizabeth (chap. 12) 
and he refers to Zacharias' dumbness as something 
well-known, though he does not say what had been its 
cause or how it came to be removed. His unskilful 
introduction of the episode of the Magi also tells a tale. 
His few divergences from the canonical accounts, on the 
other hand, do not count for much, di 

The cave as the scene of the nativity comes, as în Justin, 
from popular tradition ; the suppression of the flight into Egypt 
—which occars by incerpolation (22 2), only in a few MSS-—may 
arise from deference to the third canonical gospel, which the 
author seems to have preferred. Harnack (Gescl. d. altchr. 
Litt, 119, 2 598) has done substantial justice to this apocryphal 
work. 

Other apocryphal sources of stories of the nativity and child. 
hood of Jesus will be found în Tischendorf's Evang. Afocr., 
1876; for their contents R. Hofmann, Das Leden /esw nack 
den Apokryphen, 1851, may be consulted. All further treatments 
of the story of the nativity rest entirely on the three sources we 
have named—the two canonical Gospels and the Protevangelium 
Jacobi--as Conrady has shown (Quelle der Kindheitsgesch. 
1724.) Later additions, such as that of the ox and the ass to 
the manger, are due to popular imagination, partly influenced 
by the liturgy. . 

For Christian orthodoxy, the reconcilability of the 
two canonical accounts was always a necessary dogma. 

It explains the divergence of the two 
n More recent by saying that each of the two evange- 
SMIPS8 lists. selected for narration different 
sections of the same story. In the age of criticism 
of sources, this view perforce, in spite of Schleier- 
macher's warning (Zeder /esu, i. 6, so 75}, had to give 
way ta the hypothesis that behind Mt and Lk. there 
lay a single written source, a ‘gospel of the birth and 
childhood of Jesus.' To A. Resch belongs the doubt- 
ful merit of having ‘discovered’ this ‘ Gospel of Child- 
hood," as also of having restored it both in Greek and 
in Hebrew. Conrady, advancing a step farther on the 
same path, has sought to show that the Profevargelizme 
Jacobi is the single source required by the facts. 
The gospels themselves supply ample justification of 
a criticism of the gospel narratives. In spite of all the 
sostsono levisions which the gospels received 
ἢ. Implicatione before they became canonically fixed, 
e gospels. they still not unfrequently preserve 
references to conditions which are irreconcilable with 
the later additions and owe their preservation, as a rule, 
to their being inseparably bound up with weighty 
utterances of Jesus which the church σοι] not willingly 
let die. The remark has long ago and often been made 
that, like Paul, even the Gospels themselves know 
‘nothing of the miraculous birth of the Saviour. On 
the contrary, their knowledge of his natural  filial 
relationship to Joseph the carpenter, and to Mary his 
wife, is still explicit (see JosePH [in NT], 8ξ 7-9). 

Even the episode of the finding in the temple (Lk. 
241-50) recognises this relationship alone. 

Cp. 43, ‘and his parents knew not of ît'(RY—which in time 
became changed into ‘Joseph and his mother' Iso AVI), and 
Mary says (τ, 48) ‘thy father and I have sought thee sorrowi 
The episode is introducedì, it is true, for the purpose of allowing 
the consciousness of divine sonship to receive its first manifesta 
tion (2, 49); but precisely the fact that his parents do not under- 
stand the expression of it (2. 49 ἐν τοῖς τοῦ πατράς μον, lit. ‘in 
the things of my father) convincingly proves that în the 
mind of the narrator Joseph and Mary were and knew them- 
selves to be, in the natura] sense of the words, the parents of 
Jesus. 

Still clearer to the same effect is another passage. 
When Jesus after the first acts of his public ministry by 
the sea of Galilee came on one occasion t0 his native 
town of Nazareth and appeared in the synagogue, the 
people, marvelling, asked ‘Is not this the carpenter’s 
son? [5 not his mother called Mary? (Mk, has: “Is 
not this the carpenter, the son of Mary‘) and his brethren 
James and Joses and Simon and Judas? and his sisters, 
are they not all with us?' (Mt. 1855 7, cp Mk. 63). 
See JosePH [in NT], $ 9. In the corresponding place 
in Lk. (422 £) Jesus himself answers the question of 
the Nazarenes, ‘Is not this Foseph's son?’ in the 
affirmative by his silence, merely declining to work 
miracles with the remark that no prophet is acceptable 
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(δεκτός) in his own country ; the passage which he reads 
from the Book of Isaiah (611) speaks of the anointing 
vith the Holy Ghost but says nothing of divine sonship. 
In the Fourth Gospel, Nathanael of Bethsaida is 
represented as doubting the Messiahship of Jesus; 
Philip had told him that the Messiah of whom Moses 
and the prophets had written had been found— 
“Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Josgph' (145) and 
Nathanael's answer is ‘Can any good thing come out 
of Nazareth ?' (see NATHANAEL). 

Most eloquent in the same sense is the synoptic 
account of the repudiation of his kindred by Jesus 
(Mt, 1246-50, Mk. 3 31-35, Lk. 8 19-21), which Mk. alone 
has preserved in its original connection. 

The miracles wrought by Jesus had led the scribes to maintain 
that Jesus had entered into a compact with the prince of the 
devils (Mk.322, cp Mt.1224 Lk. 11τα Jn.1020); see Brrl- 
ZEBUL. "l'he report of this accusation had reached his home, and 
his distressed mother and brothers set out to lay hold of him 
and to bring him back, in the belief that he was beside himself 
(Mk,321). They find him in a house surrounded by a 
multitude of listeners and are unable to get near-him. On their 
sending in a message desiring to speak with him, he makes 
answer, stretching forth his hand towards his hearers, ‘ Behold 
my mother and my brethren ; for whosoever shall do the will of 
my Father, the same is my brother and sister and mother'—a 
saying the bluntness of which is accounted for sy the conviction 
tha: he found himself and his work misunderstood by his own 
immediate kindred; in Jn.75 this is expressly said of his 
brothers. In Acts also (174) mention is made of the brothers as 
well as of the mother of Jesus. 

The conclusions suggested by these observations agree 
excellently with the genealogies preserved to us in Mt. 

τος 11-16-and Lk. 323-38 {sce GENEALOGIES 
9. Genealogies. oF Jesus). They are completely in- 
dependent attempts; but both are based on the pre- 
supposition that Jesus was the true son of Joseph; and 
it is in this sense alone that they can be held to have 
any purpose or meaning. 

Whilst Me, carries the list down from Abraham to Joseph and 
Jesus în three periods of fourteen generations each, Lk. traces 
it upwards from Jesus ‘being, as was supposed, the son of 

oseph* to Adam himself ‘which was the son of God'; only the 

rst fourteen ancestors in Mt., and two at the beginning of his 
third period (Salathiel and Zorobabel) are met with also in Lk. 
The addition in Lk. of the words ‘as was supposed,’ and the 
closing words in Mt.’ list ‘Joseph the husband of Mary of 
whom (ἐξ ἧς} was born Jesus,1 who is called Christ' betray the 
hand of the harmonising redactor; but such faltering touches 
have not sufficed to remove the absolute incompatibility between 
the narratives of the nativity and these genealogies, of which 
Joseph, not Mary, is the subject. 

If we adopt Lk.'s statement (136) as historical, Mary 
had no connection with the house of David: she was a 
kinswoman (συγγενί5) of Elizabeth, and Elizabeth was 
‘of the daughters of Aaron' (15). The present writer, 
however, is unable to follow Hilgenfeld and Hillmann 
(ZPT 17, 250 Δ) in thinking that Clemens Romanus 
{x Cor. 821) regarded Jesus as by birth a Levite 
through Mary, of course), It was not until the belief 
in the virgin-birth of Christ had attained currency that 
any necessity could be felt for making Mary a member 
of the family of David. ‘This was done as early as in 
Justin Martyr's time (see above, $ 6), and next in the 
Protevangelium Jacobi (chap. 10); and the Syrian 
Palimpsest of Sinai even contains the interpolation 
‘because they were both of the house of David'{Lk. 
254]. All this is intelligible easily enough, just as ît 
is easy to understand why Resch's theological interpreta- 
tion discovers the Davidic descent of Mary in the Gospels 
themselves (Aindbeitsev. 191). 

The chronological difficuities with which learned 
subtlety has struggled in vain for centuries, can 
10. Dates. only be indicated here {cp CHRONOLOGY, 

" "$ 57 7,, QUIRINIUS). When Mt. places 
the nativity within the reign of Herod and the return 
from Egypt in that of Archelaus his successor, the 
birth of Christ is thereby determined to have been 
some years earlier than 4 B.C., Herod's death-year. 
Lk. on the other hand connects the nativity with the 
census carried out in Palestine by order of Augustus 


1 On this clause sce MARY, $ 14. 
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under P. Sulpicius Quirinius the Governor of Syria. 
This cannot be conceived as having been carried out 
before the deposition of Archelaus in 6 A.D., and in 
point of fact it is attested for this date by Josephus 
(Ant.xvii.13 5, $ 355; xviii.). 

Even if it is made out with a high degree of probability that 
Quirinius had already for a previous term (about 3-2 n.c.} been 
governor of Syria (Mommsen, Mor, Ancyr. 2}, τόν δι, Schiirer, 
ΦΊΔΙ 260 f, 1351 ), the essential fact for the narra! 
tive of Lk.—the census by Quirinius in Palestine—-cannot be 
assigned to a date earlier than 6 A. Lk., however, is in con- 
tradiction not only with Mt. but also with himself; for at the 
outset of his narrative (15) he places the event ‘in the days of 
Herod the king of the Jews.” The two data are separated by an 
interval of more than ten years. No trustworthy date at all can 
he obtained from the accounts of the nativity that have reached 
us. The year can be approximately determined only by the ele- 
ments supplied in Lk, 8 1 23—that John began his public ministry 
in the fifteenth year of Tiberius (28-29 A.D.) and that Jesus when 
he began his (29 a-D.) was about thirty years of age (sce further 
Clinton, Zasti Mellenici, 320 ff; W. Zumpt, Das 
Geburtsjahr Christi, 1869). 

‘The gospels say nothing as to the day of the nativity. 
The church fixed it by mythological analogy. Whilst 
the ancient church (as also the Armenian church still 
does) commemorated the nativity at the feast of 
Epiphany (6th January), which derives from the 
Alexandrian feast of the appearing of Dionysos, the 
Roman Church from the middle of the fourth century 
@nwards set apart the nafalis solis invicti—i.e., 25th 
Dec.—as the anniversary of the Saviour's birth (cp 
Usener, Re/,-gesch, Unt., 1889). 


Before this, however, the most diverse attempts were made to 
fix a date, A learned Jesuit, Antonmaria Lupi, in the eighteenth 
century took the trouble t0 show (Dissertazioni, lettere ed altre 
operette, Faenza, 1785, 1219 //.) that there is no month of the 
year to which the nativity bas not been assigned at one time or 
another. 


Another contradiction which must not be over- 
looked relates to the place of the nativity. The 
traditions that Jesus was born at Beth- 
ara ΟΣ iehem and that he belonged to Nazareth 
* had become equally firmly established 
when the Evangelists came to deal with them. Mt. 
took Bethlehem simply as the native place of Joseph, 
whom he then represented as fixing his abode at 
Nazareth in Galilee from fear of Archelaus after the 
return from Egypt; he had no right (1354) to call 
Nazareth the native place {πατρίδα) of Christ as his 
predecessor (Mk. 6.) was able to do. Lk. takes 
Nazareth as the home of Joseph, and to explain the 
occurrence of the birth at Bethlehem avails himself of the 
census of Quirinius. 

Just as the teaching activity of Jesus down to the 
period of his last journey to Jerusalem was certainly for 
the most part confined to the districts immediately 
surrounding the lake of Galilee, so also his origin in 
Nazareth of Galilee was an accepted fact (Mk. 61-4 
Mt. 1354 Κ Lk. 416 Καὶ. Mt. 21rr 266971 Jn. 146 
741); indeed Mt, 223 is able to quote in support of it a 
{no doubt very apocryphal) prophetical utterance: 
‘that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the 
prophets : he shall be called a Nazarene' (Nafwpaîos). 
How was it possible for Bethlehem to set up competing 
claims? 

In this connection it has been noticed that there was also a 
Bethlehem in Galilee, not far from Nazareth, which is mentioned 
once in the Talmud as Bethlebem Noseriyyah. Our present 
problem, however, cannot be solved, but rather only further 
complicated, by this reference.1 For it is just as certain that 
the Bethlehem spoken of in the Gospels as the birthplace of 


Jesus is the Bethlehem în Judza, south of Jerusalem, as it is 
that Nazareth was universally accepted as his home. 


It is important, however, that, of all the gospel 
narratives, it is only those of the nativity that refer to 
the Bethlehem in question. ‘The key is to be sought 
here. 

After the discourse on the living water, as we read in 


1 [On the complication thus introduced cp NAZARETH, $ 4, 
where the bearing of the evidence is considered, and an attempt 
made to go behind the existing evangelica! traditions.] 
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Jn. 740/., the audience expressed themselves variously 


18. Why 85 follows: ‘some said; of a truth this 
ΚΑ 4 ἴδ the prophet. Others said : this is the 
Christ. But some said: Shall Christ 


come out of Galilee? has not the scripture said, that 
Christ comes of the seed of David, and out of the town 
of Bethlehem, where David was?' Even as early 
as the triumphal entry into Jerusalem we find the 
populace shouting their Hosannas to Jesus as the ‘som 
of David’ (Mt. 219, cp 2115, Mk.Ilzo, but cp 
Hosanna}; and the Pharisees know that the anointed 
of the Lord can only be a son of David (Mt, 2242, ΜΚ. 
1235, Lk. 2041), From the prophecy in Mic. 5: [2] 
was drawn the further inference that the Messiah must 
come from the city of David, Bethlehem. The scribes 
whom Herod, according to Mt., calls to his aid, cannot 
in view of this prophecy (Mt. 26) for a moment be in 
any doubt as to the place where the newborn King of 
the Jews is to be sought. The narrative of Jn., where 
the supernatural birth is still unknown, sets the ‘actual 
home of Jesus, Galilee, over against the theoretical 
birthplace demanded by Jewish belief, and reveals the 
hidden path by which Bethlehem had found its way 
into the gospel tradition. Even while he was yet 
alive, Jesus was regarded as the ‘anointed of God' 
Peter himself had accorded the title (Lk. 920, cp Mk. 
829; in Mt. 1616 “the Christ, the son of the living 
(οα΄). ’The whole series of attributes which associated 
itself with the idea of the Messiah in the Jewish mind 
had necessarily to be transferred to Jesus as soon as 
the conception that he was the ‘Christ’ had come 
effectively into being ; it is a particular case of a general 
law observable in the growth of legend. Above all 
it was necessary that Jesus should be a descendant of 
David, and thus of kingly origin. The genealogical 
lists which brought Joseph the father of Jesus into 
connection with David were the first literary consequence, 
However imobtrusive the prose in which they speak, 
they are nevertheless the earliest attempts at poetical 
invention regarding the birth of Christ. The next in- 
evitable step was to transfer his cradle to Bethlehem. 
When the accounts of Mt, and Lk. were written this 
had already become a fixed article of faith, which, well 
or il, had somehow or other to be fitted in and 
reconciled with the historical fact as to his actual home, 

The contradictions {of the facts as made known to us 

by the gospel itself) prove that at the time when the 
narratives of the nativity and childhood 
13. dine DAITA- vere given their present place the 
AVeB RI Lernel of the gospels of Mt. and Lk. 
addition. 15 already fired. These additions 
must come from quite other hands—the substance of 
them that is to say, not necessarily the form. For 
there remains the possibility — untouched by our 
criticism—-that the present form is due to a reviser 
before whom the various elements already lay. 

This possibility does not seem to have been present to the 
mind of Harnack when recently (S8.4W 27 [1900] 547.7), pro- 
ceeding upon the similarity of phraseology and vocabulary, he 
thought it possible to prove that the first two chapters of Lk. 
are due to τῆς same hand as that which wrote the whole of the 
rest of that gospel and Acts as welì. It is utterly impossible to 
think even of those chapters as indubitably coming from one 


and che same hand. The ultimate decision of the question must 
be left to criticism of the facts and analysis of the composition. 


Whilst in Mt, the story of the childhood allows itself 
to be recognised as an interpolation by the fact of its 
being in contradiction with the rest of the gospel, in 
the case of Lk. we are able to confirm the results 
reached by criticism by referring to the testimony of 
the author himself. His appeal to those who ‘from 
the beginning were eyewitnesses and ministers of the 
word* (12; cp 13, dvwdev)—even apart from the ex- 
press interpretation of what he means by the expressions 
‘from the beginning' (ἀπ᾿ ἀρχῆς) and ‘ from the first 
(ἄνωθεν) which he gives in Acts 122 (ἀρξάμενος ἀπὸ τοῦ 
βαπτίσματος, ' beginning from the baptism'; also 1037, 
‘ beginning from Galilee, after the baptism which John 
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preached ')—would leave no room for doubt that ΓΚ. 
began his gospel with the baptism and preaching of 
John. This has in substance been correctly and con- 
clusively shown by P. Corssen (GGA, 1899, pp. 315- 

27). 
The oldest written forms of the gospel knew, and 
knew only, that Jesus was born at Nazareth as the son 

ian ΟΥ̓ Joseph and Mary;! but they also 
pia taught that he was The Messiah foretold 
narratives, by the prophets and expected by the 
* Jews, and they also were able to tell how 
it was that Jesus himself came to be possessed with the 
consciousness that he was the Son of God. in these 
representations were contained the germs which found 
a fruitful soil in the receptive minds of the ancient 
Christian churches and were destined to develop com- 
paratively soon into the dogma of the divinity of Christ 
and even into that of the pre-existence of the Son of 
God. 

As regards the Messiah, Jewish faith did not look 
for any supernatural birth; he had only to be a de- 
scendant of David and the chosen one of God (cp 
Hillmann, /P7 17 [1891] 233 7). From this, by and 
by, followed, as a first and unquestioned consequence, 
that the father of Jesus had to be a descendant of 
David, and that Jesus must have been born in Beth. 
lehem. It became further necessary, in the second 
place, that the chosen one of God should be brought 
into closer relation with God. He who had been born 
and brought up as man required a divine consecration 
to his office. Hence the baptism in Jordan. 

The appearance of John the Baptist, his preaching 
and baptism, occupied the first place in the oldest 
written gospels {see JoHN THE BAPTIST). The ex- 
ample of the Baptist was the means of awakening Jesus 
to a perception of his own great task; the depth of 
the impression made upon him by John is shown by 
the elevation of the witness which he bears to him (Mt. 
117% Lk.724-3s, cp Μι. 2134). It was not till the 
coming of the tidings that the activity of John had been 
brought to an untimely end by his imprisonment at 
Herod's command that Jesus emerged from the obscurity 
in which he had hitherto lived (Mt. 412 Mk. 114). Thus 
there is nothing to prevent us from supposing that 
Jesus also was among the multitude of those who 
thronged to the preaching of John to be baptised, and 
this fact was stated from the first in the gospels. 

‘This baptism at the same time furnished the occasion 
on which Jesus the man became also the anointed of 
the Lord. There are two accounts of the manner in 
which this came about. 

1. According to Mk. 110 f. Jesus as he comes up 
from Jordan sees the heaven opened and the Holy 
Ghost descending upon him, and hears a voice from 
heaven saying ‘ Thou art my beloved son in whom I am 
well pleased.’ 

These words, taken from the Hebrew text (not &) of Is. 421 
and repeated also on the mount of transfiguration, are employed 
to convey the testimony that God himself has chosen Jesus as 
the Messiah, and the spirit of God enters into him in order to 
bring to their fulfilment the words of Is, 421 11 2. 

2. The procedure of the unknown hand by which 
the short account of the baptism of Jesus in Jordan 
was introduced into the Third Gospel {Lk. 821 ΛΚ) was 
bolder. He was not satisfied with ascribing the divine 
vocation to the Messiahship ; he wished also to give an 
immediate divine testimony to the divine sonship of 

esus. 

Ἷ For this end he made use of the words of the Psalmist (Ps.27; 
cp Acts 1333), and introduced these words as spoken by God : 
‘Thou art my son; this day have 1 begotten thee. Thus the 
passage in Lk. was read, in the Greek Church down to about 
300 a.D. and in the Latin West down to and beyond 360 A.D. 

The picture it conveyed led to the incarnation being 
connected with the baptism in such manner that the 
feast of the Epiphany—the manifestation of God upon 


1 (See NAZARETH, ὃ 4, and cp GALILE, $ 5.] 
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earth—came to be at once the festival of the baptism 
and of the birth of Christ until the Christmas festival 
began to come into vogue. At the same time, con- 
currently with this more highly pitched account, the 
older version of the miracle at Jordan was amplified in 
Mt. and in the Gospel of the Hebrews with new 
wonders ; the Fourth Gospel also goes far beyond the 
original story. 

The mythical pictures thus produced could not per- 
manently satisfy believing hearts. ‘The conception of 

the divinity of Jesus which was gaining 
1 Course of ever more and more ground found it 
lavelopment. inercasingly impossible to postpone to 
his thirtieth year the consecration of Jesus as the 
Messiah or his adoption as the son of God. It was 
felt that he must have been God's chosen instrument 
from his very birth. ‘Thus arose the story of the 
nativity. It arose and took shape at a time when 
the consecration of Jesus to the Messiahship had al- 
ready become firmly associated with the baptism in 
Jordan. If the two had arisen at the same time, or if 
the story of the nativity had been the earlier to come 
into currenty, the miracle at ihe baptism could not 
have received the shape which it now has, or could 
not have arisen at all; the one excludes the other. 

Here, also, there was a choice of paths. Just as in 
the description of the baptism we have the divine 
attestation on the one hand and the divine generation 
on the other, so also here alongside of the miraculous 
conception there was possible a mode of representation 
more in harmony with Jewish modes of thought in 
which divine revelations at his conception and birth 
attested to the human son of Joseph and Mary his 
election to be the Messiah, 

Such a representation in point of fact lies before us 
in Lk. If we bear in mind what we were able to ob- 

cin, Serve at Bethlehem we can become 
16. Die; divine free of the fetters laid upon us by long 
habituation to a sacred tradition. To 
Toh. Hillmann (ΖΡΤ 1722: #.) belongs the merit of 
having conclusively shown that the two verses in Lk. 
(134 £), the only verses în the Third Gospel in which 
the supernatural birth of Jesus of the Virgin Mary is 
stated, are incompatible with the entire representation 
of the rest of chaps, 1 and 2, and thus must have been 
interpolated by a redactor. These two verses once 
removed, what remains is a purely Jewish-Christian 
account of the birth of the Messiah, still resting upon 
the foundation of the old and genuine tradition that 
Jesus was the offspring—the firstborn offspring—of the 
marriage of Joseph and Mary, and no word is to be 
found in it which does not admit of full explanation 
from Jewish ideas concerning the coming Messiah. 

The angel Gabriel, sent by God, comes to Nazareth 
to a virgin named Mary who is betrothed to Joseph, a 
descendant of David (ἐξ οἴκου Aaved, 127}; after words 
οἵ salutation he tells her that she is destined to conceive 
and bear a son who shall be called the son of the Most 
High and shall sit upon the throne of his (fore-) father 
David (and so forth, 131-35), and then concludes by 
telling her of what has happened to Elizabeth her kins- 
woman {136/) The events in the house of Elizabeth 
(139-56) and the psalm of Zacharias (168 7.) only serve 
to glorify the Messiah even in the womb of his mother, 
and to prepare the way for his future relations with 
John. Shortly before Mary's time has come the journey 
to Bethlehem—explained, not well, as we have seen 
(8 το). by the census—is interposed; Joseph must be- 
take himself to the city of David in order to be entered 
on the register there because he is ‘of the house of 
David ' (24), and this, too, along with Mary his wife. 

σὺν Μαριαμ τῇ γυναικὶ αὐτοῦ, 25, is the reading of the Syrian 
palimpsest of Sinai discovered by Mrs. Agnes Lewis Smith, and 
cum Maria uzore sua fregnante is also attested by the pre 
Hieronymian texts of Verona and Vercelli, as also the Colber- 


tinus—a reading which speaks for itself, even apart from the 
weight of the testimony by which it is supported. In place of 
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it was afterwards substituted the reading σὺν M. τῇ ἐμνηστευ- 
μένῃ αὐτῷ (so ΚΒ and the Lat. vers. of Brescia), and, as we so 
frequently find happening, in due course the two readings came 
to be combined by contamination so that the σὺν Μ, τῇ ἐμνη- 
στευμένῃ αὐτῷ γυναικί of A, the Lat, vers, of Corbei, of Eusebius 
and Cyril, Careck. 12, 31, arose. That we have here a case of 
real contamination is seen very plainly in the old Freising MS 
in which che ancient variants τῇ γυναικὶ αὐτοῦ and τῇ ἐμνηστευ- 
μένῃ αὑτῷ still stand together in immediate fuxtaposttion. 

Since, then, at the beginning of the story (127) there 
is twice prominently made, in accordance with unani- 
mous tradition, the statement that Mary at the time of the 
Annunciation, although betrothed to Joseph, was still 
a virgin, we are ina position to infer with certainty 
from 25 that in the original form of the narrative after 
138 stood the further statement, hardly to be dispensed 
with (even though judged inadmissible by the redactor 
who interpolated 134 f), that Mary was then taken to 
wife by Joseph, and that she conceived by him; with 
this best agrees the reminiscence in 221 that the name 
of Jesus had been given by the angel ‘before he was 
conceived in the womb.' That Jesus was the first child 
of this legitimate marriage is expressly stated (27), 
‘and she brought forth her firstborn son'; τὸν πρωτό- 
τόκον îs the word, not such an expression as μονογενῆ, 
and tradition took no exception to the phrase, which 
has even been interpolated in Mt.125. Jesus is thus 
recognised to have been the eldest of the sons and 
daughters of Joseph, who are referred to în this very 
gospel itself. "In accordance with the Jewish ceremonial 
law the cìrcumcision and naming of the child follows 
on the eighth day (221), and after forty days comes the 
dedication of the firstborn and the offering in the temple 
at Jerusalem (2227); the whole procedure presupposes 
a normal birth from a legitimate marriage, and in 227 
are the express words, ‘ When the parents brought in 
the child Jesus.' The salutations of the aged Symeon 
{229-35) and Anna the prophetess (236-38) are entirely 
in the spirit of the promise of the Messiah as given in 
the words of the angel, alike to Mary (131-33) and to 
the shepherds (2r1, cp 214). Finally, the incident be- 
tween the parents and their son, now twelve years of 
age, in the temple (24: 7), which has already been 
spoken of, stands upon the same footing. 

We discern accordingiy in Lk.'s account a Jewish- 
Christian endeavour to invest the birth and childhood 
of Jesus with the miraculous halo that seemed to be 
demanded by his call to Messiahship. ‘The miracles, 
however, are limited to miracles of divine revelation 
brought by angels or inspired by the Holy Ghost. The 
historical tradition which lay at the heart of the gospel 
—that Jesus was born as the eldest child of Joseph and 
Mary of Nazareth—is still faîthfuily preserved. Only, 
the demand that Jesus should through his father belong 
to the house of David and be born in David's city of 
Bethlehem had already become the indispensable pre- 
supposition for the whole narrative, completely domin- 
ated as it was by Messianic ideas. The redactor, 
while effecting a compromise with the legend as set 
forth in Mt, by his interpolation of 134 f., at the same 
îime introduced an alien and irreconcilable trait into 
Lk.°s work if it is to be regarded as an artistic unity. 

The narrative of Mt., on the other hand, is entirely 
dominated by the presupposition that Jesus was con- 

17. Mi; Seived by the power of the Holy Ghost 
virgin birth, 1" the womb of the Virgin Mary. Joseph 

receives the revelation, ‘that which is 
begotten in her îs of the Holy Ghost," and following 
the divine direction, ‘knew her not till she had brought 
forth a son." It is possible to regard the divine beget- 
ting as a carrying back, in point of time, of the view 
of the baptism-miracle which we find in Lk. ‘There 
is something entirely new, however, in addition—that 
he was conceived and born of a virgin. Here we un- 
questionably enter the circle of pagan ideas. Even 
the Church fathers were unable to shut their eyes t0 
this. The idea is quite foreign to Judaism, whilst for 
Graeco-Roman antiquity it continued in full activity ἘΠῚ 
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after the Augustan age. The present writer has already 
{see below, $ 21) given the evidence for this, and he could 
make it still stronger now. ‘The expression in Is. 714 
could not possibly have given occasion for the shaping of 
this birth-story. ‘The context of the passage says nothing 
about an expected Messiah, and speaks merely of a 
young woman, not of a ‘virgin’ as the word is în 
€ (see IMMANUEL). The efforts which have been 
made to disprove the unwelcome intrusion of heathen 
mythology into the substance of the gospels have been 
ineffectual. It is dangerous to cite evidence that proves 
the opposite of what it is asked to establish, 

Tu a remarkable passage (De ελεγηό, 13; 180 £) Philo, 
while pressing the actual language of the DT, seeks to show 
that it was God who had made Sarah, Leah, Rebekah, and 
Zipporah to be fruitful. Though this does not teach virgin 
birth it certainly teaches divine generation. It ought not, how- 
ever, to be overlooked that Philo designates this doctrine a 
mystery, a sacred revelation, in other words something quite 
news Ne hew knowledge first dawned upon him in the Hellen 
istic atmosphere of Alexandria, at the fountainhead of all those 
ideas with which he was able to give a new depth to the tradi- 
tions of his people. 


‘The embroidery comes from the same source as the 
warp and the woof, The appearance of a new star in 
the sky heralding the birth had been pre- 
18, me Star, rared for by the popular faith of antiquity. 
“ By astrologers it was even taught that a 
new star rises at the birth of every man[see Julianus Halic. 
in Rbein. Mus. 65328, ὦ, 11; cp Frazer, G20, 2227). 
With an event so late even as the birth of Alexander 
Severus was associated the legend that the future world- 
empire of the child was foretold by the sudden appear- 
ance of a star of the first magnitude (Lampridins, ch. 13); 
the story may be of Semitic origin. Also the recogni- 
tion and proclamation of the birth of a new king of the 
Jews by the magi learned in star-lore finds its parallel 
in a legend concerning Alexander recorded in Cicero 
(de Divin. i.2347; cp 4190) That the magi should 
have come in person to do homage to the new-born 
lord may perhaps, as has been pointed out to the 
present writer by A. Dieterich, have originated in the 
journey of homage made by the Parthian king Tiridates 
to Nero in Rome, an expedition which attracted very 
great attention (see Cassius Dio, 632 75}, especially in 
the provinces, such as Asia, which actually witnessed 
the progress of the king with his royal train, and had 
to entertain him in a manner suitable to his rank. 
Pliny, who alludes to this event (74 80 16), actually 
calls Tiridates #75, and mentions that he had magi 
in his suite (meagos secum adduxerat), from whom the 
emperor hoped to learn the secrets of magic. ‘The 
reign of Nero may have been exactly the period at 
which the legends of the divine birth of Jesus began to 
take shape in the Christian world, and it is very possible 
that tidings of the Neronic persecutions spread from 
Rome may have had their share in bringing about the 
introduction of the picture of a bloodthirsty tyrant into 
the story of the childhood. A massacre of innocents 
and, as the motive for it, fear of the threatened adyent 
of a new ruler, were already current material for legend, 
as is shown by the.romantic story of Marathus con- 
cerning the birth of Augustus (Suet. Aug. 94). 
The fight into Egypt, or, to speak more accurately, 
the return from Egypt, is ill-explained. 


An angel of the Lord admonishes Joseph to return—as 
formerly he had wared him to flce—“for they are dend which 
songht the young child’s life' (Mt. 220); 
19. The Egypt but ‘when he heard that ratto was 
incident. reigning in Judaa . . . he was afraid to go 
there,” and ‘being warned of God ina dream, 
he turned aside into the parts of Galilee' (Mt. 222). It is not 
easy to understand why the command to return should not în 
the story have been postponed till after the deposition of 
Archelaus (6 A.p.) if it were not for the reason that, in that 
case, there would be no motive left for the selection of Nazareth 
as a home. Yet to explain the selection, there is introduced, 
awkwardly enough, a double revelation to Joseph. 


Why is it Egypt that is selected as the place of 
refuge? We may reply that în the first century, when 
Jews had long been gathered together in great numbers 
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in Alexandria, it was natural to think of this neighbour- 
ing land.  Mythological ideas also, however, may have 
had their unconscious influence; it is to Egypt that, 
when attacked by the giant Typhon, the Olympian gods 
take their flight. 

Thus for the whole birth- and childhood-story of Mt. 
in its every detail it is possible to trace a pagan sub- 

stratum, It must have arisen in 
20. The result. Gentile-Christian cireles, probably in 
those of the province of Asia, and then was to some 
extent legitimated by its narrator, in accordance with 
the tendency manifested throughout the whole of the 
First Gospel (see Resch, AindAeitsevang. 19 21}, by 
citation of prophetic ‘words’ în its support. 

Thus did the divine birth and nature of Christ receive 
the stamp of authority for all time, and the Jewish- 
Christian representation of Lk., which knew the Messiah 
only as a son of man, had to be heightened by the 
introduction of the angelic messages and so brought 
into conformity with the demands of faith. 

The divine birth and nature of Christ thus became 
gospel. Τὸ theosophic speculation the task which now 
presented itself was that of bringing this dogma into 
reconcilability with the fact of the humanity of Jesus. 
It was only after a struggle Jasting for centuries that 
the church succeeded in setting up a unanimous doctrine 
upon the subject, The struggle indeed would stili have 
arisen even if the gospel of the virgin-birth had not 
lain before it în writing. Even before the gospel had 
been written and attained currency the docetic doctrine 
that the son of God had been sent down from heaven 
and had lived only seemingly the life of a man in the 
world, as also the Johannine conception of the pre- 
existence of the divine logos, had already been formu- 
lated. 

È. F. Gelpke, Die Jugendgesch. des Hermn, 1841; P. Lob- 
stein, Die Lekre von der dibernatitrlichen Geburt Christi: 

. Christologische Studie2), 1896; A. Resch, 
21. Literature. Das Kixdkeitsevangelium nach Lucas w. 
Matthaews, 897(TU 105); L. Conrady, Die 
Quelle der banonischen Kindheitegesch, Jestîs, 1900; H. Usener, 
Religionsgeschichiliche Untersuchungen ; I. Das Weiknachts- 
fest, 1889, pp. 69 251 Ramsay, Was Christ born at Bethlehem? 
(1898); Hartland, Legend af Perseus; letters by Allen, Badham, 
Charles, Conybeare, etc., on the Sinaitic Palimpsest and the 
Virgin-birth, in the Academy, from 17th Nov. 1894 to zoth June 
1895; 7. Hillman, ‘Die Kindheitsgesch. Jesu nach Lucas 
kritisch untersucht* în 227, 1891, 17 192-261; A. W. Zumpt, 
Das Geburtsjahy Christi, 1869. H, U. 


NATURE-WORSHIP. In the article IDOLATRY 
(8. 27) the development of the ideas about nature 
which become a factor in religion has been 


pis outlined, from the carliest stage, in which 
in the Man conceives natural objects as animated 
ria or by 2 demonic life, through one în which 
religion. these objects and localities are permanently 


inhabited by-a numen or frequented by it, 
to that în which they are the visible symbols wherein 
the presence of a god is graciously manifested, ‘and, 
finally, to the rejection of the symbol as incompatible 
with the conception of a god whose invisible presence 
fills earth and heaven. The first of these stages had 
been left behind by the religion of Israel long before our 
knowledge of it begins; but innumerable customs of 
social life and ritual observance that had their root 
and reason in animistic beliefs survived even to the 
latest times, and doubtless the beliefs themselves 
lingered as more or less obscure superstitions among 
certain classes of the people, as they do to the present 
day among the peasantry in Christian Europe, 

It is obvious that the nature of the object itself 
determined how far it could be carried along by the 
advancing religions conceptions. A holy mountain, 
for example, most easily became the abode of a god, 
whose power was manifested în storm and lightning, or 
in the beneficent rain-clouds which gathered around its 
top; a cave near the summit might be in a special 
sense his dwelling-place.! A natural rock which bad 
1 So perhaps at Horeb, 1 K.199. 
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been revered as the seat of a numen might become a 
rock-altar or a wzasse6à4, in which a deity no longer 
bound to the spot received the sacrifices of his wor- 
shippers and answered their requests ;1 and might even 
finally be understood by higher spirits as only the 
symbol of the divine presence. On the other hand, 
the sacred tree was not 50 easily dissociated from its 
own life; its spirit might be very potent in its sphere, 
but it was to the end a tree-spirit, even if some greater 
name was given it. Consequently, the beliefs and 
customs connected with trees and with vegetation 
generally have been left behind in the progress of 
religion and often put under its ban, though nowhere 
extirpated by it. 

We find this true in the OT. The mountains and 
the sacred wells and springs which once had, as in 
some instances we can still perceive, their 
own numina, have been taken possession 
of by Yahwè, and become his holy places, 
seats of his worship; no traces of a distinctive cultus 
have been preserved ;? the rocks, so far as they have a 
religious association at all, are his altars or memorial 
stones, ἢ 

Sacred trees, too, are found at the sanctuaries of 
Vahwè ;4 at Beersheba, by the holy wells, was a 
tamarisk which Abraham planted with religious rites 
(Gen. 2133);% at Hebron Abraham built an altar at the 
'&lon Mamre (13:8),6 where he dwelt (1413); beneath 
the tree Yahwè appeared to him in theophany (1817). 
At the δια mdirè at Shechem Yahwè appeared to 
Abraham {Gen.126£}; under the ‘#/@4 at the same 
place Jacob buried the idols and amulets of his Aramzean 
househoid (Gen. 354); there Joshua erected a massd4d4 
beneath the ‘#44 which is in the sanctuary of Yahwè 
(Josh. 2426); by the same tree Abimelech was made 
King {Judg. 96); near Shechem stood also an ’2/0x 
ml inénim (Judg.937); the tomb of Deborah was 
under a tree near Bethel named 'z//0n Sekkzik (Gen. 
358); beneath the ‘8/44 at Ophrah the angel of Yahwè 
appeared to Gideon, who built an altar on the spot 
{Judg. 6111924). Compare also the place-names, Elim 
(Εχ. 161), Elath (2K.1422), Flon (Judg.12x1); see 
also Judg.45 τ 5.142 226 3113 (1 Ch.10rz) The 
words Dre, nba ('2244, 'aZiek), pix n, 'allon),! 
ordinarily mean ‘holy tree’ (cp Is. 129); the substitu- 
tions made in the Targums and by Jerome (i.e., 
Jerome's Jewish teachers) show how keenly this was 
felt at a late time. ‘The etymological connection of the 
word with bg (*22), ‘numen, god,’ is very probable.® 
The names "#on morè, 'Flon mf inénim, point to tree 
oracles ; and though these names, like many of the 
others, are probably of Canaanite origin, we may 
observe that David takes an omen from the sound of 
a marching in the tops of the 4i4a trees (2 5. 524). 

Of an actual tree cult we have no evidence in the 
OT, the prophetic irony directed against the veneration 
of stocks (py) and stones more probably 
referring to ᾿ἄϊσδγιξας or wooden idols. 
But the places of worship ‘under every 
luxuriant tree’8 had at least originally a 
deeper reason than that ‘the shade was good’ (Hos. 
413); and we shall probably not err if we see in beliefs 


2. In Israel: 
holy trees. 


3. Survivale 
in cult and 
custom. 


1 See InoLatRY, $ 4; MASSEBAR, $ 6. 

2 This is far from saying that no such rites were practised. 

3 See MASSEBAH, $$ 5, 7. 

4 For references to the literature see col. 2153, n. 9. 

5 Stade and v. Gall (Aw//stà#en, 47) would read, instead of 
"atel ‘tamarisk,’ ᾿ἀϑδναλ, connecting the verse with 28 25 (Isaac). 
È ®, δρῦς; the plur. in MT is an alteration with a purpose 
Tike that of Tg, Ve. ‘plain. The holy 762 sounded heathenish. 
Abraham's oak (or terebinth) was an ohject of veneration in the 
time of Constantine, who had the altars beneath it destroyed 
(sce Rel. Pa, p. zir ὅλ An Abraham's cak is still shown 
(see Jewish Encylopedia, 193). 

7 The diversity of pronunciation in MT is not a consistent 
diserimination of ‘oak' and ‘terebinth.’ See Moore, /udges 
(κέ, Comm), x21 f., and v, Gall, Kwltstatten, 24 ff. 

8 Levy, Phon. Std. 119 £ (1856); and many. 

3 See Jer. 220 3613 17 2 Ezek. ὃ 13 20.28, εἴς: 
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which in many other parts of the world have been 
associated with the powers of tree-spirits and the life 
of vegetation at least one root of the sexual licence 
which at these sanctuaries was indulged in in the name 
of religion.! Doubtless the custor existed, which still 
prevails in Syria as in many other countries, of hanging 
upon the trees bits of clothing, ornaments, and other 
things which keep up the connection between the man 
to whom they belonged and the spirit of the tree. At 
least one law—the three years ‘0x/44 of fruit-trees when 
they begin to bear (Lev. 19 23-25)— perpetuates a parallel 
between the life of tree and man which was once more 
than an analogy.® The probibition of mixed planta- 
tions (41°4yim, Dt. 229} is probably another instance 
of the same kind. ‘The prohibition of reaping the 
corner of a field (Lev.199 2322),4 though now a 
charitable motive is attached to it, had primitively a 
very different reason ; the corner was left to the grain- 
spirit.> That the first sheaf of the harvest, the first 
cakes made of the new grain, were originally not an 
offering to the God of the land, but a sacrament of the 
corn-spirit, is shown by similar evidence.® 
If all this belongs to an age which to the Israelites 
was prehistoric, the gardens of Adonis (15. 17 το, see 
ADbON1IS} and the women's mourning for Tammuz 
(Ezek. 814, see TAMMUz)? show that in mythologised, 
and doubtless foreign, forms, the great drama of plant 
life—the blooming spring, the untimely death under 
the fierce midsummer sun, and the resurrection of the 
new year, maintained its power over the Israelites as 
well as their neighbours. 
The holy wells and springs in Palestine,8 like the 
mountains, were taken possession of by Yahwè when 
4. Water he supplanted the baals in their old haunts. 
lib: ti No trace remains in the OT of distinctive 
AGIOR: rites or restrictions connected with sacred 
waters such as we know in abundance among the 
neighbours of the Israelites. But one ceremony was 
observed annually in the temple, at the Feast οἵ 
Tabernaeles, which must be briefly mentioned here.® 
At this season water was drawn from Siloam, carried, 
amid the blare of trumpets, into the temple precinets 
through a gate called for this reason the water-gate, 
and poured upon the altar,?° running down through a 
drain into the subterranean receptacie. ‘The reason 
for the rite is given in another place : ‘The Holy One, 
Blessed is he! said, Pour out water before me at the 
Feast, in order that the rains of the year may be blessed 
to you.'I! The libation was thus an old rain charm, 
a piece of mimetic magic,!? A very similar ceremony 
at Hierapolis is described by Lucian.!3 
On sacred animals and supposed survivals of totem 
cults and superstitions see CLEAN AND UNCLEAN. 
‘The heavenly bodies, especially the sun, moon, and 
(five) planets, appeared to the ancients to be living beings 
and since their influence on human welfare 


ni was manifest and great they were adored as 
bodies, 17 deities (see Wisd.132 7) The relative 


prominence of these gods in religion and 


mythology differs widely among peoples upon the same 
, 1 See, e.g., Hos. 4 13-15, ete.; cp HarLor. On the subject 
în general see Frazer, GA?) 22047 ὉΡῚ τοῦ ΤᾺ 
See Tylor, Prime. Cult.(8 δ 525 5., WRS Rel. Sem. 

185/195; Doughty, Ar. Des. 14494; cp Dress, ἢ 8. 

3"Incidentally it makes it probable that among the Canaanites 
—from whom the custom is doubtless derived--circumcision was 
originally performed at puberty (cp Circumersion, $ 6). 

4° Perhaps the faw which forbids the gathering οἱ a forgotten 
sheaf should be included (Dt, 24 19). 

5 See Frazer, GB) 2222 21, especially 236 n. 

6 Frazer, Ze.) 319/# 329. 

7 See Frazer, Lc., 15/7 

8 See IboLaTRY, $ 2. 

9. See SACRIFICE, $ 36; TABERNACLES, $ 7. 

10 17. Succa, 49; Bab, Succa, 482, ff. 

Ml Rosk ka-xshanah, τό, bottom ; cp Ta'dnitk, 2a. 

12 On ‘making rain’ see Frazer, Ὁ 80) 181 21 2121 

13 De Dea Syria, chap. 18, cp 48, WRS Rel. Sert.) 23172 

14 See Tylor, Prism. Cat. (82285; Scholz, Gotzendiensi, 
4τι 7. 
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plane of culture and even of the same stock; they had 
a different significance to the settled population of 
Babylonia from that which they had for the Arab nomad,! 
and besides this economic reason there are doubtless 
historical causes for the diversity which are in great part 
concealed from us. 

‘Phat the Israelite nomads showed in some way their 
veneration of the sun is most probable ; but there is no 
reason to believe that sun-worship was an important 
part of their religion. In Palestine the names of several 
cities bear witness to the fact that they were seats of the 
worship of the sun (Shemesh ; see BETH-SHEMESH, EN- 
SHEMESH ; also KIR-HERES, TIMNATH-HERES). The 
best known of these is Beth-shemesh—now ‘Ain Shems— 
in the Judazan lowland, just across the valley from 
Zorah, the home of Samson, whose own name shows 
that Israelites participated in the cult of their Canaanite 
neighbours, and perhaps appropriated elements of a 
solar myth.? It may be questioned whether the worship 
of the sun at these places was of native Canaanite origin, 
or is to be ascribed to Babylonian infiuence, such as 
we recognise in the case of the names Beth-anath® 
and, probably, Beth.dagon. If we may judge from the 
evidence of Phoenician names, the worship of the sun 
had no such place in the religion of Canaan as Shamash 
had in that of the Babylonians and Assyrians,4 and it 
seems more likely that the god whose cult gives a dis- 
tinctive name to certain places was a foreign deity. 
These considerations lend some additional probability 
to Budde's surmise that the southern Beth-shemesh is 
the place designated in the Amarna Tablets, no. 183, 
4. 14 f., as Bît-Ninib in the district of Jerusalem. The 
name of the city of Jericho—the most natural etymology 
of which derives it from ny, moon "—may indicate that 


it was a seat of moon-worship ; but we have no other 
evidence of the fact. ‘The names of the Desert of Sin and 
the holy mountain SiNAI (g.7.) bear witness to the fact 
that the region was a centre of the cult of the moon-god 
Sîn, who was zealously worshipped in Syria (Harran), 
Babylonia, and southern Arabia; în later times Greek 
and Latin writers as well as Nabatsean inscriptions attest 
the worship of the moon by the population of Arabia 
Petrea ; the appearance of the new moon is still 
grected by the Bedowins,” as it was by Canaanites and 
Israclites in OT times. The religious observance of the 
new moon with festal rejoicings and sacrifices belongs 
originally to a lunar cult ;8 but, as in many other cases, 
this festival and its rites were taken up into the religion 
of Yahwè—the national religion absorbing the nature 
religion. Whether the Canaanite Astarte-worship was 
associated with the planet Venus we do not certainly 
know ; the worship of the QUEEN OF HEAVEN fg.v.] in 
the seventh century was evidently regarded as a new and 
foreign cult. Cp Moon. 

The opinion, formerly widely entertained and not yet 
everywhere abandoned, that the Canaanite worship of 
Baal and Astarte was primitive sun- and moon-worship, 
is without foundation; the identification—so far as it 
took place in the sphere of religion at ali—is late and 
influenced by foreign philosophy (see ΒΑΑΙ $ 2/7, 
ASHTORETAH, $ 4). 

If the evidence of the worship of the heavenly bodies 
in Israel in older times is thus scanty and indirect, the 
case is otherwise in the seventh and sixth centuries.® 


1 In southern Arabia the worship of the sun and moon is 
strikingly prevalent. 

2 See Moore, /udges (/nt. Comm.), 3257. 364 f.3 and cp 
SANSON. 

3 Notice the proximity of Beth-shemesh and Beth-anath in 
Galilee, Judg. 133. 

4 See Baeth. Fei». ὅτ. 

5 See Heres, Mount. 

8 The form, shortened from }inyy is related to ΠῚ) precisely 
as pene to ene. Cp JericHo. 

7 Doughty, Ax. Des. 1 366. 

8 See Spencer, De /eg. rit, lib. 3 diss. 4, and Chrysost. Z/ows. 
6 in Matt. 

9 Am, 526 cannot be taken as evidence that these cults were 
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Jeremiah predicts that the bones of all classes in Jeru- 
salem shall be exhumed and spread out before ‘the sun 
and the moon and the whole host of heaven whom they 
have loved and served and followed and consulted and 
prostrated themselves to’ (Jer. 82). ‘The deuteronomic 
law pronounces the penalty of death against the man or 
woman who worships the sun er the moor or the host 
of heaven (173); cp also Dt 4rs1g. The introduction 
of this cult in Jerusalem is aseribed to Manasseh, who 
built altars for all the host of heaven in the two courts 
of the temple (2 K. 2135); the apparatus of this worship, 
with other heathenish paraphernalia, was destroyed by 
Josiah in his reformation {621 8.c.) and the priests put 
cut of the way (2 K.2347). The altars of the astral 
cults were under the open sky, frequently upon the flat 
roofs of houses (Jer. 1913 Zeph. 15);1 probably the altars 
on the roof—-the ‘upper story' of Ahaz—(2 K. 23 12),? 
apparently an addition to the temple, were of this 
sort.  Sacrifices were burnt upon them (2 K. 235). "The 
heavenly bodies needed no idol, they were visible gods ;3 
and although various symbols of the sun are found in 
Assyria as well as Egypt, it is not certain that there were 
such in Jerusalem. Horses dedicated to the sun (cp 
NATHAN-MELECH} were stabled at one of the entrances 
to the temple, apparently in an annex on the western side 
(2 Κα. 28 r1), and with them chariots of the sun. ‘The 
horses, animals sacred to the sun {Bochart, 11417, ed. 
Rosenm. }, were not kept for sacrifice but, harnessed to 
the chariots, were driven in procession; according to 
the Jewish commentators, driven out (toward the E.) 
to meet the sun at his rising. These horses were prob- 
ably, as elsewhere, white. The rite, one of those 
imitative acts of cultus which have their ultimate origin 
in mimetic magic, probably came to the Jews from 
Assyria,5 though the special sacredness of the horse to 
the sun seems rather to be of Iranian origin.8 Another 
rite is described by Ezekiel (816) : in the inner court of 
the temple, at the very door of the vaés, between the 
prostyle and the great altar, men were standing with 
their backs to the sanctuary of Yahwè and their faces to 
the E., prostrating themselves eastward to the sun. The 
words in the next verse, translated in ΕΝ ‘they put the 
branch to their nose,' have been thought to refer to 
another feature of the ritual, similar to the use of the 
bunch of twigs called Saresma, hela by the Persians 
before the mouth when at prayer; not oniy this interpre- 
tation, however, but the connection of the words with 
the sun-worship of 2. τό, is uncertain.? The throwing of 
kisses to the sun and moon is alluded to în Job (81 26-28) 
as a superstitious custom ;8 it corresponds to the actual’ 
kissing of an idol (1 K.19:8 Hos. 132). 

In the references to this worship, beside sun and 
moon, two other names appear which require a word of 
comment. One of these, 5084 Adi timdim (piega nas), 
‘the host of heaven'(& in Dt. ὁ κόσμος τοῦ οὐρανοῦ, 
elsewhere δύναμις, στρατιά, Vg. militia), is a collective 
term, sometimes apparently including the sun and moon, 
sometimes designating the other heavenly bodies; see 
Dt. 419, ‘the sun and moon and starst—all the host 
of heaven.' The word ‘host’ (sa84) is the common 
Hebrew word for army; the stars, conceived as living 
beings, not only by their number (Jer. 3322}, but also by 
their orderly movement as though under command, 
already established in the eighth century; see Amos, $ 13, 
Cuiun. Nor, in view of the silence of the eighth-century 
prophets, is 2 K. 17 τό sufficient proof that this worship was one 
of the sins which brought destruction on Israel. 

1 Cp Strabo, xvi. 426 (p. 784), Nabatssans, to the sun; Isaac of 
Antioch, ed. Bickell, 22105 7os. Ζέδάελτνε, 1315. 

2 The words tnx m'by seem to be a gloss. . 

8 Lucian, Dea Syria, 345 Julian, Orat. 4; Wisd.182 /, 
prof 
4 See HORSE, $ 4. 

5 See Jensen, Kosmol. 108 7; cp Jastrow, Rel. Bab. Ass. 
mei Hehn, Aulturpflanzen τι. Hausthiere®), 42 ff 
7 See Toy, “Ezek.' (ὁ 8077; Kraetzschmar, ‘Ezech.' (HA). 


8 Lucian, De saltatione, chap. 17; Tertuil. 4202, chap. 16 etc, ; 
Scholz, Giizendienst, 55. 
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resembled an army in the field! In at least one old 
passage, the phrase ‘the host of heaven' designates 
the beîngs (cp 'a certain spirit,’ ©. 21) who form Vahwè's 
court and execute his will (x K.2219 7, Micaiah's 
vision; cp also Josh, 513 £).# It is unnecessary to 
suppose that the author's conception here is essentially 
different from that implied in the more common use of 
the phrase, as though in the latter the stars were meant 
‘as merely astronomical bodies and in the former ‘angels’; 
unnecessary, therefore, to seck a remote connection 
between senses which only our modern ideas have 
separated.# The ‘host of heaven” are the ministers of 
Yahwè. 4 

The other word, smazzz/étà, occurs only in 2 Κὶ, 28 5 
(nibin, & μαζουρωθ, Vg. duodecim signa, Pesh. mau- 
slatha, Tg. ΚΗ), and—if the words are rightly identi- 
fied—-in Job 3832 (nie). and is variously understood of 
the signs of the zodiac (so Jerome above), or the planets. 
It appears to be a loan-word from Assyr. manzaltz, 
‘station, abode,' and points to the origin of the religion. 5 
For another cult of this class see QUEEN OF HEAVEN. 

We have seen that the worship of the ‘sun and 
moon and the whole host of heaven’ came in under 

; Assyrian influence in the seventh century ; 

6. History. ;r fourished under Manasseh; was tem- 
perarily suppressed, with other foreign religions, by 
Josiah in 621; but sprang up again after his death, and 
continued in full vigour down to the fall of the kingdom 
of Judah in 586; nor did that catastrophe extinguish it 
{see QUEEN or HEAVEN, $ 1). We cannot doubt that 
astrological divination, if not the worship of the heavenly 
bodies, was one of thestrongest temptations of heathenism 
to the Jews in Babylonia (see 15, 4713, cp Dan. 22 ete.). 

The development of theological monotheism involved 
the assertion of Yahwè's supremacy over the heavenly 
bodies : he created them, he leads out their host in its 
full number, calls them all by name, so great is his 
power not one of them dares be missing (Is. 4026, cp 4512 
Gen. 1147 Neh. 96), They are not mere luminaries set 
in the sky, but superhuman beings; it is by Yahwè's 
ordinance that the nations worship them {Dt 419, cp 
328 (δ, Jubilees, 15317); the final judgment falls no 
less upon the high host on high, who guide and govern 
the nations in history, than on the kings of the earth on 
earth; they shall together be shut up in prison (Is. 
2421-23, Enoch 1813-16 21x-6, Rev.9r/1r; cp Dan. 
810£).8 

Philo is therefore in accord not only with Greek 
thinkers but with the OT in representing the stars as 
intelligent living beings ; they are of a ‘ divine and happy 
and blessed nature," nay, ‘manifest and perceptible gods’ 
—expressions which, as he means them, are not incom- 
patible with his monotheism.? ’The Essenes are said to 
have observed certain religious customs which imply 
peculiar veneration for the sun ;® but whatever may have 
been the origin of the practices, it may be assumed that 
they had found in them some symbolical meaning in 
harmony with the fundamental dogma of their Judaism. 

Ὁ. F. Μ. 

NAUM (naoym [Ti. WH]) Lk.325 AV, ΕΝ 

NAHUM (g.v.). 


NAVE. τ. Di, gab; νῶτον, NwTOC; 1 K.733 
AV, RV ‘felloe.’ See WueEL, 14. 
2. ‘pin, 42827, 1K.T33 RV, AV ‘spole’ See WuEEL, IC. 


NAVE (12); NayH [BNAC]; rave), Ecclus. 461, 
AV, ἘΝ Nun (g.v.). 


1 See STARS, $ 4. 

2 See Angers, $ 2. 

3 So, e.g., Driver in Hastings' 8. 2430. 

4 On later passages of similar tenor, see below, δ 6. 

5 Del. Pro/. 142; Ass. HWB 4571 Jensen, Aosmol. 348; cp 


MAzzaLoTA, Sr. , 
118,7; Smend, ΖΑ ΤῊ 4 200 (1884); 


8 See Bau 
Duhm, /eseza, loc. εἴς. 

7 Drummond, P4;/0, 123; see also Baudissin, Sud. 111677 

8 Jos. 87 ii.$5; see EssENES, $ 5. 
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τ. ‘8, nayo, e/assis, 1 K.926 (EV ‘navy 
15"), 27, 10 1122. Sce SHIP. 

2. στόλος, τ Macc. 117 (Vg. navium mullitudo, RVig. 
‘armament'), 2 Macc, 129 (Vg. naves, RV ‘fleet’) 14: (Vg. 
naves, ἘΝ “ἤθει. See Shrp. 

NAZARENES (νδζώρδιοι [Ti. WH]}), the ‘sect' 
(aiperis) whose ' ringleader' (πρωτοστάτης), according 
to the orator TERTULLUS (g.7.), was Paul (Acts24 5). 
‘ Nazarenes' at once suggests ‘ Nazareth ᾿; Blass thinks 
that there is an implication of contempt. But was 
‘Jesus of Nazareth’ a contemptuous title? ΑἹ] that 
we can say îs that ‘ Nazarenes' is specificaliy Jewish, as 
* Christians' or ‘Chrestians’ {see CHRISTIAN, NAME 
oF, $ 1) is specifically Gentile. It seems originally 
to have meant ‘Galilaans,’ and to have expressed the 
same historical fact as the accusation formulated in Lk. 
235 (cp Acts1037), ‘He stirs up the people, teaching 
throughout all Judiea, and beginning from Galilee unto 
this place.’ A Jewish-Christian sect afterwards appro- 
priated the term. 

At the time of Epiphanius the sect was to be found in Coele- 
Syria, Decapolis (Pella), and Basanitis (Cocabe). According to 
that authority (ax. 297) they were Jews pure and simple, but 
recognised the new covenant as well as the old, and believed în 
the resurrection, and in the one God and his Son Jesus Christ. 
Tertullus, however, is made to use the term Nazarenes in the 
broad sense of ‘followers of Jesus”; it is associated no doubt 
with disparaging terms, but is not in itself disparaging. 

NAZARETH (Nazape@ and Nazaper are best 
attested; Nafapa [ΤΊ. WH] is found in Mt.4 13 [ΚΡ ΒΝ 33], «a@ 
[4], -er [B2], -εθ [RD] and in Lk. 4 16-a{KB* 33], -a@[A], -arlA], 
τε [Ὁ]; Keim, Jesu von Nazara, 1319 2421 3670 argues 
strongly for Nagepa), whence Nazarono (Ναζαρηνός 115. WH], 
MK. 124 1047 [BLA], τορηνος (DI, «wpacos [RAC]; 1467 -αρηνος 
[BCLI], -opnros [DI], -wparos [A]; 166 «apnvos [R, etc.], -wparos 
[LA]; Lk. 4 34 -opgvos [D*] 2419 [RBL], «wpatos [4 Ὁ]. Natw- 
paîos [Ti. ΜῊ], Mi.223 2871 Lk. 1837, -«apnvos [D), ete.]; Jn. 
18.5, ταρηνος [D, etc.]; 7; 1919; also sevenor, including Acts9 5, 
eight times in Acts) 

A ‘city of Galilee,' the residence of Joseph and Mary ; 
known as Jesus ‘own country' (marpis), because till 

ΜΡ his baptism he resided there with his 
1. Associations family (Mt. 413 2151 Mk. 19 Lk. 126 
TY. 243951 416 Jn.146/ [45 /.]Acts 1038). 
From Nazareth Jesus derived his Talmudic name of 
‘Jesus the Nazarene' (“pian ag: Sanh. 434 1078, Soft. 
47), and his disciples the name ‘Nazarenes' (p"isi 
Ζιὲ νι. 276). In the Gospels, too, and in Acts Jesus is 
constantly called ‘Jesus of Nazareth,” and in Acts245 
'Tertullus calls the Christians ‘ Nazarenes' (cp Mt. 223, 
en which see below)! Nazareth being thus closely 
identified with Jesus, it is strange to find that until the 
reign of Constantine (Epiph. 247, Her. 1 136) it had none 
but Jewish inhabitants—a fact which is obviously fatal 
to the so-called traditional sites in the present town. 
In the time of Epiphanius there were certainly Christians 
at Nazareth; but it was not yet much visited by pilgrims,? 
for Jerome in the same century speaks of Paula as 
passing with all spced through Nazareth ‘the Lord's 
nursing-mother' {£p, 86), 

In the sixth century, however, a large basilica stood there 
(Antoninus), and in the fifth a church over the house of Mary 
(Arculf). The place suffered severely from the Moslem conquest; 
but the Crusaders honoured it, not only by erecting churches 
there, but by transferring thither the see of Scythopolis. The 
expulsionof the Franksagain reduced Nazareth to insignificance ; 
but since the eighteenth century it has gradually grown in 
importance, and now numbers about 10,000 souls. its secluded 
position, however, and the want of springs (there is only one), 
render this prosperity, which seems to have temporary causes, 
rather precarious, 

The modern ex-Ndsira (as it is called by the natives) 

2. Modern iS situated in Lower Galilee, N. of the 

site great plain of Esdraelon, and nearly mid- 
ti way between the Lake of Gennesaret and 
the Mediterranean. It runs up the sides of a hill 


1 The Oriental Christians, however, call themselves nasàra 
(Sing. rasi). 

Was this due to indignation at the obstinate unbelief of the 
people of Nazareth, and their reported attempt on the life of 
their Prophet (Lk. 428-30)? 
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facing the E. and SE., in a basin entirely shut în by 
hills, except on the S., where a narrow rocky gorge 
leads to the great plain Whether the earlier city 
occupied the same site, is doubtful ; there are said to be 
traces of buildings just above. The monks of Nazareth 
assert that in Christ's time the city extended as far as 
the foot of the Jebel Kafsy (or if not, that it was 
entirely situated there), a mountain with a precipice 
overhanging the plain of Esdraelon, nearly 2 m. S. by 
E. of the present Nazareth. ‘This is connected with 
the latest and clumsiest of all the Christian legends of 
Nazareth, and such a devout Roman Catholic as 
Guérin, though he treats the legend of the ‘ Mount of 
Precipitation' with respect, rejects without hesitation 
the theory on which it has come to be based.! 

As Gugrin and Robinson agree, there is no reason 
Whatever why some precipice of the north-western hill 
{the /ede/ ἐ:- 518) should not have been the scene of the 
‘ precipitation' (κατακρημνίσαι ‘to hurl headlong down ') 
intended by the writer of Lk. 429. There is a place by 
the Maronite church where the hill ‘breaks off in a 
perpendicular wall 40 or so ft. in height"; this, 
Robinson thinks, may well have been the spot whither 
the Jews led Jesus. The difficulty is that in Mt, 13 54-58 
and Mk.61.6 we have a form of the tradition which 
is strictly inconsistent with that in ΓΚ, 416-3r. There 
are indeed some features in Lk.'s version which 
have illustrative value for the ministry of Jesus (viz. 
a; his choice of Is. 61x24 as a lesson in the synagogue ; 
è, the use which he makes of the proverb, ‘Physician, 
heal thyself,? and c, his striking applications of details 
in the lives of Elijah and Elisha); but two even of these 
appear to be inconsistent with the version in Mt, and 
Mk., and to have been misplaced; and most certainly 
the story of the frenzied Nazarenes dragging their victim 
to a precipice cannot be reconciled with the natural and 
probable tradition in the two other Gospels. It is best 
not to foster historical illusions ; a true life of Jesus can 
well afford to spare the improbable story of the dis- 
honour put upon him by his own townsmen. 

If sites consecrated by the presence of Jesus st be 
had, the two spots which have most claim to be so 
regarded are : (1) the spring known variously as ‘ Mary's 
Spring." ‘Jesus Spring," and ‘Gabriel’s Spring,' ana 
(2) the summit of the mountain above Nazareth. 
(1) Of the spring, Socin remarks that ‘as this is the 
only spring which the town possesses, it is all but certain 
that the child Jesus and his mother were once among 
its regular frequenters.'® (2) Anyone oppressed by the 
limited life of a village would naturally climb the /edeZ 
es-S7k (1602 ft, above the sea), and he would be amply 
rewarded for his pains. Far and near, spots famous in 
Israelitish history, as well as fair to look upon, are 
spread out before the eye. Mt. Tabor, much of the 
Great Plain, Mt. Carmel and the Bay of Acre, the fine 
plain of el-Battof with Sefuriyeh (Sepphoris) at its S. 
end, Safed on its hill, and the distant snows of Hermon 
—such is the noble panorama of the Nazareth mountain. 
Most important is it, however, to remember that in the 
time of Jesus, there were places not far off, throbbing 
with the tumultuous industrial life of the present. If 


1 Guérin (Gali/ée, 197) suggests that ‘the mountain’ (τοῦ 
ὅρους) in ΤΙ, 429 may mean all the beights around Nazareth 
collectively ! The truth îs, however, that the precipice was 
selected solely on the ground of its prominence, when seen from 
Esdraelon. The legend is of very late origin. 

2 The natural interpretation of ‘Ye will surely say to me,'etc, 
(Lx. 4 23), is that, according to the Nazarenes, their gifted 
townsman ought to have proved his supernatural capacities by 
doing something to raise himself in the social scale. Poverty 
was no better than a disease, ‘Thou clever physician, who 
canst cast out demons from others, produce gold and silver and 
fine clothes for thyself, and we will believe chee. Make thyself 
fit for the highest society, and cease to consort with the meanest 
and vilest. Then we will give up calling thee ‘the carpenter," 
and if thou shouldest aim even at the Messianic crown, the 
Galileans shall be at thy side. The evangelist himself seems to 
have misunderstood this traditional saying of Christ, 

3 Baed. 24/8), 282. 
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the Nazareth which we know to-day is on the site of 
the Nazareth of Jesus, we can understand, as we gaze 
from that lofty observatory, the combination of sym- 
pathy with reserve or detachment which characterised 
Jesus. Retired, but not shut off from the world— 
haunted, but not disturbed, by a sense of adjacent 
populousness—Jesus would have found leisure în such 
a nook as this to brood over spiritual problems and the 
true wants of his people. Dean Farrar has given 
eloquent expression to the longing of the Christian heart 
to feel that here at least are ‘ holy fields' which the feet 
of Jesus have trodden.! 

At this point, however, the warning of Dean Stanley 
not to build our faith on symbols and sacred sites may 

Ι is vi 
3. The name Well be referred to. It is very doubtful 
‘doubtful. whether the beautiful mountain village of 
© Nazareth was really the dwelling-place of 
Jesus. No such town as Nazareth is mentioned in the 
OT, in Josephus, or in the ‘Talmud. 

It has been suggested indeed chat Nazareth may be a corrup- 
tion of En Sarid—ie., ‘the fountain of Sarid'; Sarid is the 
name of a place on the S. border of Zebulun'in the MT of 
Josh. 191012.2 Unfortunately, the name is most probably in- 
correctly read (see SakiD), and the supposed corruption is 
difficult to comprehend. As τὸ the Talmud; it is supposed by 
some that Nazareth is the ‘white house on the mountain'3 
(22 325 13), which was one of the places that supplied wine 
for the drink-offerings; and this has been illustrated by che 
statement of Quaresmius that Nazareth was formerly called 
Medina abiat-i.c., ‘civitas alba’ (9). Quaresmius, however, 
is no older than the sixteenth century, and the ‘white house' of 
the Mishna is probably to be identified with LEBONAH (9.7). 
The earliest mention of the name Nazareth (ΠΧ) îs thought to 
be in an elegy of Kalir for the ninth day of Ab, where Ἢ ningp 
is the designation of a ‘course’ of priests settled at Nazareth. 
Kaliv's date is perhaps goo A.D., but the elegy is based on ani 
ancient Midrash now lost.$ This, however,.is rather vague; 
and the question wouldstili remain, What is meant by Nazareth} 


Was Nazareth originally the name of a town (or 
village) at all? There are two NT passages which may 
well suggest a doubt. One is Mt. 223, ‘And he came 
and dwelt in a city called Nazareth, that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken by the prophets, He shall be 
called a Nazarene.’ The passage has been much dis- 
cussed, but without sure result. Most commentators 
have seen in it an allusion to the prophecy of the ‘ shoot” 
“i, nérer) in Is. 11:16; so already eruditi Hebrei in 
Jerome's time. It is hardly conceivable, however, that 
the synonymous word sa (ni94), which had long been 


in possession of the field as a Messianic title, should 
have been displaced among the Christians by πόρον (Ὁ). 
It is rather an allusion to Is. 91f., ‘the land of Zebulun 
and the land of Naphtali, . . . Galilee of the Gentiles,” 
which is quoted in Mt. 4 13-τό with reference to Jesus' 
dwelling in Capernaum, but which was surely applied 
by the first Christians to his early ministry by the 
Sea of Galilee—not to his residence at Capernaum, nor 
to his earlier dwelling at Nazareth, but to his Galilean 
ministry as a whole. In a word, Nazareth ought to 
mean ‘Galilee,' and Nazarene ought to mean ‘Galilean.' 

The other passage is Jn. 1457, where Philip tells 
Nathanael that he and others have found the Great One 
spoken of in the scriptures, and Nathanael returns 
answer, ‘Can there any good thing come out of 
Nazareth?® In passing, we cannot avoid correcting 
the text of v. 46. Εἴ is plain, both from the context and 
from the parallel passage Jn. 747, that Nathanael means, 
not to put a slight on the moral character of the 
Nazarenes, but to affirm as the result of his study of the 
scriptures, that the Messiah cannot proceed from 
Galilee. ‘Therefore, rt ἀγαθόν must have taken the 
place of some title of the Messiah. The right reading 
must be ὁ ἅγιος, ‘the Holy One,' which is a title of the 
Messiah in Acts 314 Rev. 87 (cp John 669, reading 
ὁ ἅγιος τοῦ θεοῦ, with WH and ἘΝ, Mk. 124 Lk. 434). 


1 Life of Christ, 78. 

2 Edersheim, Li/e and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 1146. 
3 Mishna, Afénd4otk, 97. 

4 Neubauer, Géogr. du Talmud, 82, 85, 190; cp 117. 
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τι ἴα τὰ ἀγαθόν was originally ra: (a dittogram); ayadisa cor- 
ruption of aysos (0 and σψετα confounded in proviancition) or 
may perhaps come from 0, i.e., ὃ, transposed 


Thus the passage becomes, ‘Can the Holy One pro- 
ceed from Nazareth,' and ‘Nazareth’ (cp Jn.74:, and 
also Mt. 2669 with v, 71) means * Galilee.' We cannot, 
indeed, prove this beyond dispute; but we can perhaps 
make it as good as certain from a critical point of view, 
The form Nazareth is probably less correct than 
Nazara, and Nazara implies a Hebrew form 3, which 
is also required to account for νυν», the Talmudic word 
for Nazarene (see above, $ 1). [1 is probably the same 
name which enters into the name Gennesar—a more 
correct form than GENNESARET (g.7.), found in 1 Mace. 
1167 [ANS2. 5.0], in Mt, 1434 (D*), and Mk. 653 (D), 
in Josephus, and in all the Jewish and Christian Aramaic 
versions,! 

‘We can now understand an enigmatical phrase in 
the Talmud. According to Neubauer,? a-mz on ma 
(Afégilla, 704) is equivalent to mov "9'3—i.e., ‘ Betb- 
lehem near Nazareth,” or, ‘in the district of Nazareth '; 
it is to the Bethlehem in Zebulun that reference is 
made. ταῖς differs slightly from this; he thinks that 
the northern Bethlehem was, in the post-exilic period, 
called Nazareth, so that mis, or amy, somehow means 
Nazareth. ‘The truth surely is that Bes4/ekenz nòstripyali 
means ‘the Galileean Bethlehem," Just as the southern 
Bethlehem, however, was sometimes called ‘ Bethlehem 
(of) Judah' (so five times in OT, cp also Mic. 52), so, we 
need not doubt, the northern Bethlehem was called 
= pnòma, ‘Bethlehem {of) Nazar (or Nesar)'—s. 
Bethlehem of Galilee. 

This furnishes a key to the famous problem as to the 
birthplace of Jesus. Why was Nazareth called the 

Μ πατρίς or ‘fatherland’ of Jesus if he 

4. The birth- τὰς, realiy born, not at Nazareth, but 
place of Jesus. κι Beihlehem? And how came Joseph 
and Mary, who apparently felt a strong attraction 
to Nazareth, to go to Bethlehem-Judah at all? Note, 
by the way, that Mt. 18-25 does not name the birth- 
place of Jesus, and that Mk. and Jn. pass over the 
birth of Jesus altogether, allowing us to suppose that 
his childhood and youth were altogether passed at 
Nazareth. ‘To the question why Nazareth was called 
the fatherland of Jesus, no direct answer is furnished. 
AI that Mt. can tell us is that Joseph was afraid to go 
into Judzea because of Archelaus, and therefore ‘ turned 
aside into the parts of Galilee, and came and dwelt 
in a city called Nazareth.’ To the question why Joseph 
and Mary went to Bethlehem-judah, Mt, virtually 
replies that the Christ had to be born there because of 
the prophecy in Mic. 5.21], whilst Lk.'s answer is that 
Joseph, who had previously dwelt at Nazareth, was 
obliged to go up (with his wife) to Bethlehem in 
Judzea, because of the census of Cyrenius. The state- 
ment of Lk. is accepted by conservative scholars on the 
ground that recent researches (see QUIRINIUS) have made 
it probable that one of several periodical censuses took 
place in Palestine as elsewhere in 8 B.c. or in 6 A.D. 
But obviously the reasoning is imperfect. If the Gospels 
agreed as to the main circumstances of the birth of 
Jesus, so that we could assume a popular tradition, then 
the historical plausibility of Lk.’s setting would be an 
argument in favour of the tradition, Such, however, is 
not the case. The discrepancies of the evangelists 
compel us to make some hypothesis, and the hypothesis 
which best accounts for the phenomena is, not that 
which is generally current among NT eritics, and is 
vigorously maintained by Keim (Jesus of Nazara, 2108) 


1 Cp Wellh. //G(2, 256, who thinks that the form ‘Gennesaret” 
arose by contamination with Kinnereth or with Nazareth, He 
refers to Halévy as the author of the explanation of mesér în 
Gennesar as=Galilee, and of Nazarene as= Galiliean. According 
το Buhl, however (PaZ 113, n. 229), Haléyy does not explain 
Nesîr as ‘Galilee,’ but as a city called, from its inhabitants, 
‘city of carpenters' 30) ΠῚ). 

2 Glogr. du Talm. 189. 
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—viz. that the birth of Jesus in Bethlehem was regarded 
as an indispensable sign of the Messiahship, but that, 
in the earliest form of the evangelical tradition, Jesus 
was said to have been born in Bethlehem-Nazareth (= 
Bethlehem of Galilee}. The Bethlehem of Zebulun (Josh. 
1915), about 7 m. WNW, of Nazareth and a somewhat 
less distance from Sefuriyeh, is the city meant {see BETH- 
LEHEM ii), ‘The title Bethlehem-Nazareth was mis- 
understood by some of the transmitters of the tradition, 
so that while some said, ‘ Jesus was born at Bethlehem," 
others said, ‘ Jesus was born at Nazareth,' ‘ Bethlehem * 
without any explanatory addition was naturaily supposed 
to be the southern Bethlehem, and the well-known 
narratives so poetic, so full of spiritual suggestion, in 
Mt.2 and Lk,2r-20 (which are unsupported by the 
other Gospels) have arisen in consequence. ΤῸ this 
theory it is no valid objection that it involves going 
behind the present evangelical narratives ; that 15 in fact 
indispensable to historical criticism,—we have to do so 
continually in OT criticism, and no good reason has 
been offered for invariably acquiescing in the oldest 
extant forms of the evangelic traditions, We must also 
avoid exaggerating the influence (real as it doubtless was) 
of OT prophecy on the traditional narratives of the life of 
Jesus. It is all the more necessary to confront the 
complex critical problem bravely, because, in spite of 
the existence of rock-cut tombs up the hill, towards the 
W., we cannot perhaps venture to assert positively that 
there was a ‘city called Nazareth ' in Jesus” time, 
What the meaning of Nazareth (£e., Galilee) is, can hardly 
be made out. The current explanations, ‘guard,’ ‘branch, 
Hflower® (Jerome, ΞΖ. a/vi. ad Marcellam, ‘forem Galilea"), 
have a very insecure basis. 
The historical result relative to Jesus” birthplace here arrived 


at agrees with that of Gritz (3/G/77, 29 [1880], 481-484); it had 
already been hinted by Neubauer, Géogr. du Ta/m., 1868, p. 


191. 
Robinson, BR,8183-200: Guérin, Galilée, 1 (1880), 83-102; 
Tobler, Nazareth in Palastina (1868); PEF 

δ. Literature. 2em.1275/ 328; Edersheim, Jesus ἐᾷς Mes- 
siah,1146 433; GAS, HG, 432:435- 

T. 
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NAZIRITE, AV Nazarite (37), or ob IM, Le, 

‘ consecrated to God EYTAMENOC, Hyrmenoe [in 
- Νὰ}, ariacmoc, Hriacmenoc [in Am. 

1 Regula and in Judg. [AJ], Nazeip, nazie]i- 

πος paroc, also arioc [arton] geoy® [in 

Judg.]} was the name among the Hebrews for one 
who had in a peculiar sense separated or devoted 
himself to Yahwè? (in Nu. 627, 5/, 12 ὙΠ ‘to tale 
the Nazirite vow of separation or consecration'; cp 
the noun πόσον" [12], applied in the same chapter 
to the consecration of the Nazirite; and cp CONSE- 
CRATE). The same word {zzz} occurs in Syriac 
—not as a mere loan-word;—it is applied, e.g., to 
maidens consecrated to the service of Belthis;# in 
Hebrew the best rendering is ‘devotee.’ Our first 
question, in considering the ndzzr or ‘devotee,’ has 
regard to the essential conditions of his state. The 
special characteristics of a Nazirite devotee were unshorn 
locks and abstinence from wine (Judg.185, cp Moore, 
ad loc.; τ. 11τ Am.2r1 12); full regulations for the 
legal observance of the Nazirite vow are given in Nu. 6, 
where every product of the grape vine is forbidden, and 
the Nazirite is further enjoined to abstain from approach- 
ing a dead body, even if it be that of his nearest relative, 
The law in question is not pre-exilic, and is plainly 
directed to the regulation of a known usage. It con- 
templates the assumption of the vow for a limited 
period, and gives particular details as to the atoning 
ceremonies at the sanctuary by which the vow must be 
recommenced if broken by accidental defilement, and 


1 So Judg.137 1617 [B] (vag.ekpaîos, AL). Nestle thinks 
that this use of ἄγιος (ἅγιον) may illustrate τὸ γεννώμενον 
ἅγιον in Lk. 135. 

2 On the relation of 1), “to consecrate,” and “7, ‘to vow, 
see We Zeid.0, 143; and especially RSI, dee 7, 

8 S. Isaac. Ant. (Bickell), 1212; ASÙI, 483. 
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the closing sacrifice, at which the Nazirite, on the expiry 
of his vow, cuts off his hair and burns it on the altar, 
thus returning to ordinary life. Among the later Jews 
the Nazirite vow of course corresponded with the legal 
ordinance, which was further developed by the scribes 
in their usual manner (Mishna, Nazir; cp 1 Macc. 349 
Acts 2123 /., Jos. Az4. xix. 61, 8.7 11. 151). 

How far, we must now ask, does this ordinance agree 
with pre-exilic (i.e, post-Solomonic!) usage? The two 

«x: passages generally appealed to are Judg. 
2. Pre-ezilie È ἀπὰ ΧΆ]. An objection, sone 

USAZeS. will presently be raised to the acceptance 
of the second as an authority for the early Nazirite 
usage, and even as regards the first it is not impossible 
that in its present form it may have received modifi- 
cation. This remark applies to Judg. 134714, where 
the details imposing an elaborately strict regimen may 
perhaps be due to an interpolator (Bohme). This at 
least is certain, that the only detail of the later Nazirite 
vow which is authenticated by references in the Samson- 
legends is the wearing long hair. That the hero was 
regarded originally as an abstainer from wine is by no 
means probable, and it is evident that he did not avoid 
impurity, for he is said to have touched the carcase of a 
lion, and to have been often in contact with the slain. 
Of Samuel too (if 1S.1 may here be quoted) we are 
only told that his mother vowed to give him to Yahwè 
all his days, and that no razor should come upon his 
head (18.111; note the addition of &, ‘wine and 
strong liquor he shall not drink'). Itis not strictly 
critical, however, to refer to Samuel, for he is nowhere 
called a Nazirite (Sirach's description [Ecclus. 46130] 
‘a ndzir of Yahwè in prophecy,' πρὶ} 5 13, does not 
count), and from Ezek. 4420 we may probably infer that 
letting the hair grow was an ancient priestly custom,? 
Rightly does Welihausen assert that according to the 
true text of 1 5. lix Samuel was neither a ndfiz (6 
δώσω δοτόν, cp Nu. 39 186) nor a rdzir. 

It is plain therefore that the conditions of Naziriteship 
in ancient times were much less strict than afterwards ; 
plain, too, that the framers of the legal ordinance had 
no comprehension of the original Nazirite νον. In the 
case of Samson, who is the only known example of a 
Nazirite in early times, the long hair is a mark of con- 
secration to God {pbx vm, Judg. 135) for a special 
service to his people. "The hair being a symbol and 
centre of vitality (see CUTTINGS OF THE FLESH, $ 21 
HAIR, $ 2), to leave it uncut during an arduous under- 
taking in which the divine aid had been specialiy im- 
plored,* and to sacrifice it when success had been 
obtained, were equally natural Examples of this 
primitive custom are given by Spencer, De Legidus Heb. 
31, cap 6; but the most important parallels come from 
Arabia. 

There the vow was generally one of war or revenge (7amasa, 
167; ‘Antara, Mo'a/.174; Mok. in Medina, 200), and till it 
was accomplished the man who vowed left his hair unshom and 
unkempi, and abstained from wine, women, ointment, and per- 
fume. Such is the figure of Shanfara as described in his 
Lamiya. The observances of the #4» belong to the same 
usage (see Ency. Brit. 15674; WRS, Ref. Sem.®), 333), and 
we find that at Taif it was customary to shear the hair at the 


sanctuary after ἃ journey (Mok. in Medina, ed. Wellh. 381). 
Cp also Schwally, Ariegsalterthimer, i. (1901). 


The difference which may be noticed betwcen the 
Arabic usage and the easy Naziriteship of Samson, need 
not surprise us. After all, SAMSON [g.v.] is not a 
historical character, but a product of the popular wit, 
which vivified dim historical traditions of a long contest 
with the Philistines, and refused no detail suggested by 
mythic or other stories of heroic men. That Nazirites 
in pre-exilic times abstained from wine, need not be 
doubted. Whether the enjoyment of every ‘ product of 


1 Post-Solomonic, because the date of the documents is much 
later than that of the events professedly described in them, 
2 RS, 483; Smend, 47° Rel, Gesch., 95, n. 2; cp HAR, 


$3 
7 see Judg. 52, according to WRS's ‘interpretation Cp, 
however, HAsk, $ 3. 
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the vine' was forbidden by usage, seems more uncertain ; 
the account of the Rechabites în Jer. hardly justifies us 
in asserting this.1 
The spirit of warlike patriotism that characterised the 
old religion of Israel naturally produced Nazirites, and 
3. Later we may assume that the τον, of such 
persons resembled Shanfara's more 
developments. cosely than Samson's. There is an 
unmistakable trace of this asceticism in parts of the life 
of David (see 25.11: and perhaps 1 5.214). We 
need not suppose, however, that the ancient Nazirites 
were exclusively warriors. They were also speaking 
examples of the old Israelitish ideal of life, and may 
therefore have been drawn from different classes. From 
the allusions in Am. 21r/° we are led to suppose that 
at one time they had an importance—perhaps even an 
organisation — parallel to that of the prophets, which 
the irue servanis of Yahwè recognised as divinely sanc- 
tioned, while, on the other hand, the Canaanised popular 
religion of the eighth century R.c. made light of an insti- 
tution that belonged to a very different religious type 
from Canaanite nature-worship. ‘The Nazirites de- 
seribed by Amos have also a parallel (so far as not 
drinking wine is concerned) in the RECHABITES [9.7]. 
By the sixth century B.C. the Nazirite vow has lost 
its old simplicity and much of its old importance. The 
Priestly Code knows only of a temporary Naziriteship, 
and presupposes that the vow may be taken by women ; 
the directions are given in full in Nu. 6 (see above, $ 1). 
It may be noted here that in Lam.47 the rendering 
‘her Nazirites' (AV) is altogether opposed to the con- 
text; RV gives ‘her nobles." Whether, however, «a 


ought to be interpreted thus widely, may be doubted 
It is possible to read mò, ‘her magnates'; the trans- 


position of letters is very easy, and we are spared the 
necessity of supfosing a rare meaning, ‘noble,’ for vm. 


In Lev. 255 11 it is doubtful whether "n ought to be 


rendered ‘an unpruned vine.' Gray, indeed, would use 
this as a proof that the secondary sense of the word 
‘ Nazirite” (a person with unshorn hair) had over- 
powered the primary sense of ‘devotee, But surely it 
is more natural (with Grétz) to emend vii into vyi 
(vintage), corresponding in v. s to vp (harvest). 
On this we shall not dwell {see Dillmann's com- 
mentary); we pass on at once to the NT, and notice 
that some commentators find the Nazirite 
4 ΝῪ τρί᾽ vow referred to in Acts 21237 No less 
* a person than the apostle Paul is sup- 
posed by them to have taken such a vow, but without 
waiting till he had fulfilled the minimum period of 
thirty days' residence în Palestine required by the school 
of Shammai (cp ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, $ 7). This, 
however, is by no means certain. Cp also Lk. 115 
{John the Baptist), and the traditional account of James 
the Just (see JAMES, 3). 
Dillmann, Nicaz., Deut., Jos.} Driver, Joel and Amos, 152/13 
W.R. Smith, ASÙ), 332 /, 482: We. Heid.0), 117 2. 166 δ} 
᾿ Stade, ΣΡ, 1479; Smend, Le4rbuck der 
δ. Literature. adtest. Rel.-gesch.(2), 93-96; Nowack, Arch. 
2133 £ (with reff.);  Benzinger, Arch. 429 
25: Grill, in γαλ» δ. }. prot. Theoi., 1880, pp. 645 f:; G. Β. 
Gray, in'/ourn. of Theot. Studies, \z01f.; Grineisen, Der 
Abnencultus, 1900, pp. 467192 112/27; Schwally, Ariegsalter- 
thîimer, 1901 (ingenious). W. R. ST. Κι C. 


NEAH (N03; δοζὰ [Β], νογὰ [1], ann. [A]). 
in Zebulun (Josh. 19137), possibly a corruption of NEIEL, 
[4.0], which appears in Ὁ. 57, very near the valley of 
Iphtah-el {also mentioned in 7. 14), in the delimitation 
of Asher. 


1 It may be questioned whether the Kenite kinsmen and 
allies of the primitive bené Israel can have been really opposed 
to the cultivation of the vine. The Negeb was, în parts, a vine- 
producing country (see NEGEE). 

2 The slight doubt expressed by G. B. Gray whether the 
Nazirites in the time of Amos were compelled to abstain from 
wine, seems hardly necessary. 

3 The school of Hillel, however, declared that the residence 
must be for the whole time to which the original vow referred. 
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NEAPOLIS (nea moMic. Acts 1611; WH, Nea- 
πολι), the port at which Paul landed on the second 
day from Troas, when he sailed thence in response to 
the vision calling him to Macedonia. Originally be- 
longing, like all this coast, as far as the Strymon, to 
"Thrace,! Neapolis was at this time (about 50 A.D.) inthe 
province of Macedonia. Its name {‘ New Town') would 
indicate that it was either a recent foundation or an 
older and unimportant place awakened to new life by 
the accession of fresh colonists—perhaps from Daton, 
which was in the neighbourhood (Strabo, 330, frag. 36, 
Δατηνῶν πόλις Νεάπολις καὶ αὐτὸ τὸ Adrar), if, indeed, 
Daton was not the original name of Neapolis.  Doubt- 
less the growth of Neapolis was closely associated with 
the rise of Phifippi, the centre of the mining district on 
the farther side of Mt. Symbolum. Neapolis was the 
port of Philippi, about ro m. inland (9 R. m., Appian, 
BC 4106; cp /tineraries). It lay opposite the island of 
Thasos {Dio Cass. 47 35, κατ᾽ ἀντιπέρας Θάσου). These 
indications point to the site of the modern Aavalla, 
which is situated on the bay of the same name, on a 
promontory with a harbour on either side. ‘The tri- 
remes of Brutus and Cassius lay here at the time of the 
battle of Philippi (44 B.c.; Appian, 1.) Remains of 
a Roman aqueduct, ete., and many inscriptions, are 
found at Kavalla; but these facts do not prevent 
Cousinéry from placing Neapolis at £ski-Aava//e (Olà 
Kavalla), a deserted harbour about τὸ m. to the W. 
{Voyage dans la Macédoine, 2119 f.). 

Ramsay points out that the writer of the narrative in 
Acts (în his view, Luke) ‘hardly ever omits to name the 
harbours which Paul sailed from or arrived at, even 
though little or nothing în the way of incident oc- 
curred in them' (S4 Paz/ #he Traveller, 21). Having 
once mentioned Neapolis, he omits its name on the 
subsequent journeys (Acts 2016). Here, as in other 
sea- ports, Paul apparently found no opening {cp the 
case of Seleucia, Acts 184; of Attalia, Act 1425; of 
Cenchrea, Acts 1818). τ... Ὁ». 

NEARIAH (ΠΡ), 8. 37; butis it not like PELATIAH 
and SHEPHATIAH a distorted form of a gentilic? Cp 
also NoADIAH [Che.]-nwaAfella [BA], neaproy 
naapiac {L]}. 

1, A descendant of Zerubbabel, 1 Ch. 3 22/ 

2. A Simeonite captain, temp. Hezekiah, 1Ch. 442. 

NEBAI, RV NosAI(MT ‘31)), Neh. 10:9[20], called 
in Ezra 1043 ΝΈΒΟ (g.®., iii, 2, end). 

NEBAIOTH or NEBAJOTH (AV in Gen.; NY), 
N33; NaBalw@, w484I0ri), Ὁ. Ishmael, Gen. 2513 
(νδιβεὼρ [E]) 363 (NaBatcop {2]), 1 Ch. 129 15. 607. 
A North Arabian nomad people, mentioned with KEDAR 
{g.v.], just as the Nabaiti are mentioned in Assyrien 
inscriptions with the Kidrai and the Aribi. See NABA- 
TAANS, and cp ISHMAEL, 8 4 (τ), also Glaser, Skisze, 
2.266 £., Hommel, 44/7 275 {who connects the name 
with Nebo, on the analogy of Ashtaroth, Anathoth). 


NEBALLAT (0533; νδβδλλὰτ [δ 9 me IE], naBA- 
Aar [L], BN*A om.), a Benjamite town, named with 
Hapip and Lon, Neh. 1134. Now δεῖέ Nebdla, 
situated on a low hill, 3% m. NE. of Lydda, and nearly 
2 m. N. of Hadid. See Rob. 82330; Gugrin, 
Sam. 267 f.; PEFM 2296. 

NEBAT (02), cp Sab. DISCHI) vaumbE; NABAT, 
NaBa@ [ΒΑ1.}}, the ‘father’ of JEROBOAM I. [g.v.] 
(1 K.1126 122 rs etc.), but properly a clan name of the 
type of ‘Ishmael,’ ‘ Jezreel' (see below). 

Neubauer (δέκα, 85 1221) connects it with NABOTH [g.v.], 
the confusion of Ὁ and n being net impossible, and suggests that 
Nebat and Naboth may both be connected with NEBAIOTH 
[συ], the N. Arabian Nabaiti (=n*33) of Affr-bani-pal, and the 
tt) of the Nabateean inscriptions (see NABAT&ANS) We 


might almost as well compare the Babylonian Nabatu of the 
inscriptions of Tiglath-pileser III, Sargon, and Sennacherib,? 


1 Pliny (4/4 18) reckons ît Thracian; but Strabo (330) and 
Ptol, (813) connect ît with Macedonia. 
2 See Schr. ΑΓ ΤΊΣ, 147; AGF 994 
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who are Aramzzans. True, the above Sabzzan parallels suggest a 
different explanation : ‘(God 5] splendour'; cp Ass. nadate, 
“to shine' (Del. Pro/ 98) But we must perhaps not be too 
confident of the originality of the formation with δἰ, ‘God.’ 
T.K.C. 
NEBO (132), a Babylonian deity (Is. 461, NAB 
[B Theod. Aq.]. neBoyc [Symm.], Aaron [RAQ]); 
Nabî, the patron of Borsippa, is meant. The proximity 
of Borsippa to Babylon naturally led to the association 
of Nabu with the still more popular Marduk (Mero- 
DACK). In the later theological system Nabù became 
Marduk's son. ‘Every New Year's day the son paid a 
visit to his father, on which occasion the statue of Nabi 
was carried in solemn procession from Borsippa across 
the river, and along the main street of Babylon leading 
to the temple of Marduk ; and in return the father deity 
accompanied his son part way on the trip back to 
E-Zida [the name of Nabu's temple at Borsippa])'! 
With the Mandzans and Harranians Nabi was the 
deity corresponding to Hermes or Mercury; with the 
Babylonians, too, he was closely connected with the 
planet Mercury. One of the ideograms connects his 
name with 257, ‘to call, name, proclaim.' He was 
reckoned the originator of the art of writing on tablets. 
According to Gunkel? the mention in Ezek.92 of a 
supernatural being {one of six) in human form, ‘with a 
writer's inkhorn at his side,' is suggested by the descrip- 
tions of Nabù, who is not only the god of wisdom, but 
the herald of the gods (hence his name Papsukal, 
supreme, or sacred, messenger). His consort was 
named Tasmitum, with whom ASHIMA [g.v.]iîs by some 
identified. Whether we may venture to assume that the 
name of this Babylonian god attached itself to the 
Moabite and Judahite towns called Nebo, and to the 
mountain known as Nebo, and also entered into some 
personal names such as BARNABAS {for Barnebîs ἢ) and 
MACHNADEBAI, seems to the present writer doubtful. 
It seems more probable that mutilation has taken place 
in some or all of these cases, and that Nèbo comes in 
the case of Mt. Nebo from Neghu (see NERO ii., $ 2), 
and in the case of the other names from Nadabu (an old 
ethnic name ; see NADAB). Cp the identification of the 
Moabite Nebo with NADABATH. See BABYLONIA, $ 26. 
τ. Κι ον 
NEBO (122, naBay [BAFL]). Νεῦο in P is the 
name of the mountain from which Moses surveyed the 
promised land, and where he died (Dt. 
e Old 39497 341). It is also mentioned in the 
TY- itinerary (Nu.3347) as a place before 
which the Israelites encamped, in the mountains of ‘ the 
ABARIM' (g.0.)—a plural noun which is commonly 
taken to mean the NW. part of the Moabite plateau 
with Mt. Nebo. Among the ridges by which this great 
plateau descends to the Jordan valley there is one which 
specially draws attention by a headland, 5 m. SW. of 
Heshbon, and οὐ m. due E. of the NE. end of the 
Dead Sea, to the fiat top of which, crowned by a ruined 
cairn, the name Nebà is attached.® By R (0ι. 841) 
Mt. Nebo is identified with the ‘top (or, as some think, 
headland) of the Pisgah,' which Dy, and probably also 
17. regarded as the mountain of Moses' death. About a 
mile from Neba are the ruins (Byzantine) of Siaghah, 
and half a mile to the SW, the ridge ends in a project- 
ing spur called Ras Siaghah, the slopes of which fall 
steeply on all sides to the Jordan valley and the Dead 
Sea (Conder, Helk and Moab, 132 f. i 
identify this headiand with ‘the Pisga 
The view from both points is nearly the same; but the 
Ris Siighah commands a fuller view of the Jordan 
valley beneath. It is admitted, however, by all that the 
1 Jastrow, Rel. of Bab. and Ass. 127. . 
2* Der Schreiberengel Nabî im AT ἃ. im Judenthum,” 
Archiv f. Religionswiss.1(3) 294-300. 
3 ‘This identification accords with the statement of Eus. (OS 
28293) that Mt. Nebo (vafiav) was 6 R. m. W. of Heshbon. 
Yet, until quite recent times, it has been usual, following Seetzen, 


to identify Nebo with the Jehel ‘Attariis, about 10 m. to the S. 
Against this sce Tristram, Land 2/ /srae? (1866), p. 240. 
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description of Moses’ survey in Dt. 3414-3 does not 
entirely fit the prospect from any of the Moabite moun- 
tains. Conder says 

1f we make the simple change of reading ‘towards’ instead of 
‘unto’ in the cases of Dan and the ‘western sea’... the 
whole account reads as correctly as that of an eye-witness; but 
it is certain that Dan (if the site near Baniss be intended) and 
the utmost, or ‘hinder,' or most western sea, cannot be visible 
from Nebo'to any mortal eye (//e4 and Meab, 135). 


Driver naturally enough passes over this improbable 
suggestion, but thinks (Dex. 420) that ‘the terms of 
Dt. are hyperbolical, and must be taken as including 
points filled in by the imagination, as well as those 
‘actually visible to the eye,’ whilst Dillmann, Wellhausen, 
and others regard the whole description as a later in- 
sertion which spoils the simplicity and naturalness of 
the original narrative. Lastly, W. F. Birch, being dis- 
satisfied with the views of English scholars known to 
him, surmounts the difficulties by proposing new sites 
for Dan, the ‘ hinder sea,' and Zoar, assuring us that if 
we will only identify Pisgah with ΤΑΙ αἱ el-Benat, the 
biblical description will be found to be literaliy true 
{PEFO, 1898, pp. 110/.). 

Certainly the last-named writer seems to be correct 
in requiring the description to be taken literally.! It is 
essential that Moses should be compensated 

Ὁ A DeW for his exclusion from the Promised Land 
theory, for his exclusion from the Promised Lan 

by at least a sight of it in its full extent (cp 
Dt. 327), and we are expressìy told that Yahwè showed 
it to him, and (Dt. 347) that his eye had not grown dim 
from age. Dillmann's suggestion may be plausible ; 
the text, as it stands, has peculiarities, and these, to 
crities of the text as it stands, may seem to point to a 
later editor. If, however, there are traces in Ex. and 
Nu. of an underlying story of the Israelites' pre- 
Canaanitish period which differs in important respects 
from that which lies before us on.the surface (see 
MosEs, 8 16), we are justifed in examining the text of 
Dt. 34:-3 rather more closely. The result of such a 
searching criticism is that Moses, according to the 
primitive story, no more drew his last breath on the 
traditional Mt. Nebo than his brother Aaron did on the 
traditional Mt. Hor. The corruptions of the text pre- 
supposed in the following attempt to restore the original 
{see Cri. Bib.), which the late narrators transformed, 
may all, it is believed, be justified by parallel cases of 
the same kind elsewhere, 

And Moses went up from Arabia of Musri to the top of the 
mountain of the Negeb of Jerahmeel [fronting Jerahmeel].? 
And Yahwè showed him Jerahmeel as far as Dan, and all Tap- 
pahim [the land of Jerahmeel and Musri], all the land of Judah 


as far as the Jerahmeelite sea,3 and the Negeb of Jerahmeel 
[the land of Jerahmeel, the land of Mugr 


This was, in fact, the land, the fairest part of which 
the spies of the Israelites (surely two, as in Josh. 21} 
had, according to primitive tradition, explored, and 
which Moses, according to the same tradition, surveyed 
before his death from a prominent mountain on the 
border of the Jerahmeelite Negeb. The mountain may, 
for shortness, have been sometimes called s53y-%im Mt. 


Negbu ; its full name was the Mountain of the Negeb 
of Jerahmeel. 

There are three other passages which, when critically 
emended, confirm the view which is here taken. These 
are Nu. 2120 2314 28 and Dt. 3249. 


(@) Nu. 2120. We can now supplement the articles BEER and 
NaAHatieL. The stations mentioned are, most probably, ‘ Beer» 
jerahmeel, Bamoth, the top of the Pisgah.' The third of these, 
however, has really a fuller title. As Gratz has seen, pi (‘the 


1 He is also partly right, as will be seen, în supposing the sea 
to be the Dead Sea_-ie., the original story meant this, though 
not the story as transformed in the traditional text. 

._® The words in square brackets are to be regarded as glosses. 

For the reading bapmn instead of mona cp MEPHIBOSHETH, 

Pasean; for pan instead of ὍΠ5) cp NAP4TUMIM; and for 
ΡΠ: instead of inv see JERICHO, 2. 

3 The true original name of the Dead Sea; see SALT SEA 
For the reading ‘di Dia for {innata DI, cp M& D?P for 


Synmy in Ezra 8 31. 
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valley") is probably miswritten for 73} "n Following the 
parallel passage, when corrected as above, we should readt 
"and from Bamoth to the slopes of the mountain of the Negeb 
of Jerahmeel, which looks forth towards the highlands of Edom.” 
jive»n, like pio» in Ps. 687 [8], is probably a corruption of 
DI mb. 

(ἢ Nu. 2314 “And he took bim to the highlands (11b) of 
Zophim, tothe topof the Pisgah.' Sothetext stands. ‘Zophim, 
however (0'51%), should probably be ‘ Missur' (#25), and ‘the 
Pisgah' should be ‘ Jerahmeel,” 

(ὦ Nu. 2328, ‘And Balak took Balaam to the top of the 
PEOR, that looks forth upon the desert So according to MT. 
But ‘the Peor” (71YB) has, most probably, been corrupted out 
of ‘the mountain of Missur” (45), and ‘the desert’ Gun) 


should be ‘the highlands of Edom ‘(DÈ i). Conder's account 
of the view from 4is ‘cliff of Peor® (4644 and Moab, 142) must 
ποῖ tempt us to follow him.  Balak was probably not a Moabite, 
but a Misrite (see Zipror), 

(4) Dt. 3249. ‘Go up to this mountain of the Abarim, to 
Με, Nebo, which is in the land of Moab, which fronts Jericho. 
So MT. But ‘the Abarim' should probably be ‘the Arabians” 
(I); ‘Moab' should be ‘Missur'; ‘Jericho' should he 
* Jerahineel," 


We have now to ask how the geographical require 
ments of all the passages referred to can be most satis- 
factorily met. ‘The mountain, it appears, was în the 
Negeb; it was NE. of Kadesh-Jerahmeel (Kadesh- 
‘barnea’); it ‘looked forth' towards Edom (cp Nu. 
2016) ; it commanded a view of the Negeb of Jerahmeel 
as far as the souéern Dan (z.e., probably Halùsah; 
see SHECHEM, ZIKLAG), and of Judah (the early, 
diminutive land of Judah} as far cast as the JercA- 
meelite Sea (i.e., the Dead Sea). Even if it be true 
that the Moses clan itself did not take Zarephath 
(Sebeita?), but left this to a kindred clan, we may 
still venture to place the mountain not far from Zare- 
phath. Very possibly it is some part of the ‘exten- 
sive mountain plateau called Magrah, which, though 
intersected by several broad wadies, runs northward, 
without any break, to a point within a few miles of 
Wady es-Seba', where it is divided by Wady er-Rabama 
(cp Jerahme'el) from the mountains of that name’ 
(E. H. Palmer; cp NEGEB} There are certainly 
different points in this great plateau from which impres- 
sive views might be obtained both towards Edom and 
towards the Negeb of Jerahmeel and Judah, ‘Thus the 
interest of the Negeb is considerably heightened by the 
results of a not merely negative, but reconstructive, 
criticism. See PISGAH. T.K.C. 


NEBO (13), naBay), a hill town taken by the 
Reubenites with Heshbon, Elealeh, etc. {Nu. 323[v. 38 
A fapw, F ναβω; BL om.], 3347 1 Ch. 68. Omitted 
in the Reuben list, Josh. 1315). Mesha (inscr. / 14) 
boasts of having taken it from Israel and exterminated 
its people (for Mesha's spelling of the name [x2)], see text 
of inscr. [MESHA]). It remained Moabite, and is men- 
tioned with the above places in the lament over Moab 
{Ts.152 Jer. 48122). Nebo was ahilltown(Is. Ze), and 
situated, perhaps, near the mountain of the same name 
(but see NeBO, MOUNT), although Eus. (0.50, 28393) 
speaks of a ruined Nabau, 8 R. m. S. of Heshbon, 6 
R. m. to the W. of which he locates the mount.! 

2. A city of Judah, the ‘sons’ (citizens) of which are 
mentioned after the ‘men’ of Bethel and Ai, Ezra 229 
(vaBov [B], -Bw [A], -Bav [L]; in x Esd.52x (δ om.) 
In the || passage, Neh. 7 33, they are called ‘the men of 
the other Nebo' (ank 13}, refia aap [B, cp Sw.], 
vaf[eka exarov [NA]. vaBav [1]. Very possibly 121 
is a corruption of 19%), ‘Nadabu' (cp NEBO, i); “ne, ‘the 
other,” in Neh. 7 33, is, according to Cril. 255., a mis- 
understool fragment of Sam ‘Jerahmeel”; if so, it 
need not have been accidentally introduced from 7. 34, 
as Meyer (£r5st. 149) suggests; but cp L. ‘The com: 
mune of ‘Nebo' {Nadabu ?} is represented in the list of 


1 The notice in 0.512) 28396 rests upon a confusion of Nebo 
with Nobah (Nu. 32 42), which goes back to & 
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those with foreign wives (see Ezra i., $ send; cp ii, 
$ 17 (4]), Ezra 1043 (vafov [BNA], -fav [L]}, and 
appears by error in Neh. 10 τὸ [20] as NEBAI, RV NoBAI 
{Κα cm Kr. 535}. T. κι C. 

NEBUCHADREZZAR (©S$N73292), Jer. 212 εἴο,, 
and so Jos. and Strabo NaBogoApocopoc, Abydenus 
NaBoykoàpocopoc. corresponding with Bab. form 
[below]; incorrectly 9SN37212), 183—Dan. 11 etc. 
[see BDB], and so 6 NaBoyyxoAonocop [with 
various scriba  corruptions], -nocopoc Jos. [see 
Niese, /xdex]), the Babylonian monarch Nabu-kudur- 
usur, son and successor of Nabopolassar on the 
tlirone of Babylon He was second of the name, 
Nabi-kudur-usur I. being of the Pafe dynasty (about 
1139-1123 B.C.). Nabopolassar had secured the throne 
of Babylon, during the years of weakness and dissension 
in Assyria which followed the death of ASur-bani-pal, 
apparently by aid of the Chaldean party in Babylon. 
While the power of Media was rising to the N. of 
Assyria, the astute founder of the neo-Babylonian 
Empire married his son Nebuchadrezzar to Amuhia, 
daughter of Cyaxares, king of Media.!  Hence, when 
the crisis came and the enemy closed in upon Nineveh, 
Babylon was able to claim alliance with Media and at 
least lent a maral support to the overthrow of Assyria. 
After that event had destroyed the balance of power in 
Mesopotamia, the Medes or Manda nominally held the 
northern kingdom, while Babylonia retained independ- 
ence. The decline of Assyrian power was always 
Egypt's oppottunity in Syria. Necho II, perhaps as 
early as 608 B.c., had begun to advance along the 
coast; he was vainly opposed by JosiAH [g.7.], and by 
the time that Assyrian resistance (606 Β. Ο. ?) collapsed he 
was probably master of all Syria. The power of Media 
may have been exhausted by the struggle to capture 
Nineveh ; at any rate it was Nebuchadrezzar {Berossus- 
Josephus, <. 4.119) who successfully opposed the 
Egyptian king at Carchemish, 605 8.6.2 How far 
Median troops assisted we do not know ; but either the 
alliance of Babylonia with the detested Manda had be- 
come very strong or the Manda were otherwise en- 
grossed by the rising Persian power. The powers in 
Assyria must have been either actively allied or singularly 
helpless for Babylonian troops to operate successfully 
in Syria and beyond. In all probability the remnant 
of the Assyrian troops t00k service under Nebuchadrezzar 
rather than with the Medes. 

It was on this expedition chat Nebuchadrezzar was brought 
into contact with the kingdom of Judah. On the difficulties in 


2 K.241/% (cp 2Ch. 3616) see Tenoraxim. ’ The inscriptions 
are unfortunately silent. 


Nebuchadrezzar's succession to the throne of Babylon 
seems to have been accomplished without difficulty, and 
he entered on his long reign of forty-three years, 604 B.C. 
to 561 R.c. He had probably recalled the greater part 
of his troops from the W., leaving only garrisons and 
governors in the more important cities, after the Assyrian 
model. His absence in Babylon and the necessity of 
watching events in Media and Elam, where 'T'eispis the 
Persian made himself independent as king of AnSan, 
600 R.c., obliged Nebuchadrezzar to leave the W. alone. 
Relieved of the pressure, Egypt recovered, and under 
its new king Apries-Hophra began to adapt the usual 
policy of inciting the West to rebellion. How far Nebu- 
chadrezzar had his hands tied by the troubles in Media 
is not clear; but, cither by active assistance to Persia or 
by maintaining a powerful frontier guard, he was able 
to preserve peace in Babylonia ; and when his warlike 
neighbours had once more quieted down he was able to 
reach Palestine without danger to his line of communi- 
cations. A hostile power in Assyria, or a too active 
ruler in Elam, must have paralysed an advance to Syria. 


1 Abydenus in Eusebius, C4x0n. 19. 

2 Jer. 4622.2829. See Ecver, $ 68. 
ever, rests upon the battle of Carchemish. 
(Boox), $ 14, PROPHET, $ 45.] 
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Affairs in Judaea had been in a very unsettled state for 
some time. How JEHOSAKiM [g.v.] rebelled, and left 
a heritage of woe to his son and successor JEHOIACHIN 
[ζ΄ ν.}, who after a three months' reign surrendered to 
the Babylonians, is told elsewhere (cp ISRAEL. $ 41). 
Nebuchadrezzar had then arrived in person (2 K. 24 11) 
τὸ direct the siege of Jerusalem. He captured the city 
in 597 B.C. This was only an event in the general plan 
of reducing the W. to order ; Tyre and Sidon remained, 
Egyptian influence was always strong there, and the 
traders must constantly have carried sedition into the E. 
unless Tyre was friendly. The traders could not be 
interfered with; they were too valuable. But Tyre 
would be a rich prize, and once in Babylonian hands 
the source of much mischief would be suppressed. 
Sidon was soon dealt with: the Assyrian kings had 
made that easy ; but though Nebuchadrezzar prosecuted 
the siege of Tyre for thirteen years (under Ithobaal II., 
see TyRE), 585-572 B.C., he could not take it (see BABY- 
LONIA, $ 66; PHCENICIA, $ 20). This siege was the 
outcome of a fresh outburst of activity on the part of 
Egypt. Nebuchadrezzar having settled affairs in Judea 
had returned to Babylon with his captives and spoil. 
‘What kept him there so long, eight or nine years, we 
do not fuliy know. Troubles in Elam, the death of the 
king of Anìan and the division of Media between the 
first Cyrus, his elder son, and Ariamna the younger son, 
probably needed careful watching, if not diplomatie 
interference.! But when Nebuchadrezzar was again 
free, he seems, according to the views of some, to have 
met and defeated the army of Apries, 587 B.C., and 
proceeded to a further invasion of Egypt (see EcyPT, 
$ 69; BABYLONIA, $ 66). Like the Assyrian invasions 
of Egypt, this was a punitive expedition; and though 
fairly claiming to be a conqueror of Egypt, Nebuchad- 
rezzar could not govern it. Zedekiah had relied on 
Egypt (Ezek. 1715) and rebelled, only to bring on his 
land an invasion that culminated in a second siege and 
capture of Jerusalem in 587 Bc. Zedekiah fled, but 
was captured (Jer. 89 5), and, having witnessed the death 
of his children, was blinded and carried to Babylon. 
The city of Jerusalem was sacked, the temple and 
palaces destroyed by fire, and the walls made a heap of 
ruins, The country was placed under the Babylonian 
governor Nabi-zer-iddin. 

That Egypt was not long under Nebuchadrezzar is 
clear from the fact that five years later the Babylonian 
governor on his way to Egypt (Jos. An x. 97} carried 
off more captives from Jerusalem, Jer. 5230. This 
was in the twenty-third year of Nebuchadrezzar's reign. 
Almost the only historical inscription of this king? 
speaks of a further expedition to Egypt in the thirty 
seventh year of his reign. Amasis seems to have been 
able to hold the country outside the Delta. Lydia was 
growing in power, and Nebuchadrezzar may have 
influenced Media to attack Lydia; at any rate he 
(Labynetus? Herod,174), with the king of Cilicia, 
mediated between them in 583 B.c., after the battle of 
the Halys (see BaByLONIA, $ 66), On the theory 
that he may have at one time conducted operations 
against Kedar, to account for Jer. 492833, see JERE; 
MIAH (Book), $ 20, vii. 

Unfortunately, in the fragments above noted, we 
possess no proper history of Nebuchadrezzar. The 
task of reconstruction is laborious, and must remain 
unsatisfactory until further discovery. That his annals 
found a native historian is almost certain. ‘The inscrip- 
tions which have been preserved chiefly commemorate 
his pious restoration of the tempies and ruined cities of 
his land. Temple restorations in Sippar, Kutha, 
Erech, Larsa, Ur, and many other minor cities are 
recounted at a length which bears eloquent witness to 


1 Perhaps at this time Nebuchadrezzar made himself master 
of Susa, and restored its Istar image carried away to Erech by 
ASor-bini-pal (ἢ), when Susa was under Elamite supremacy. 

2 Published by Strassmaier, Nbkd. 194. 
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his power and the vitality of the religious feelings of his 
people. Babylon itself benefited above all. It became 
almost a new city. New streets were laid out, the 
Euphrates banked, new walls and an outer line of 
defence erected, which rendered the place impregnable. 
The new palace, the famous hanging gardens (if Nebu- 
chadrezzar's work), and above all the restored temple of 
Bel (see BABYLON, $ 5}, were his pride and his great 
claim to remembrance. Sir H. Rawlinson stated that 
he had examined the bricks of the ruins of not less than 
a hundred cities or temples near Bagdad, and scarcely 
found any that did not bear the stamp of Nebuchadrezzar 
sen of Nabopolassar. 

The references to Nebuchadrezzar in DANIEL [g.2.] and the 
later classical stories are not necessarily without foundation ; but 
his name became the centre of much that is probably pure 
romance. For example, the story of his madness receives no 
support from the fact that lycanthropia has been attested else- 
where. His own inscriptions speak only of a four-year-long 
suspension of interest in public affairs, which may not be a refer. 
ence to his malady, though tradition of something of the kind 
may have lent verisimilitude to the account of it in Daniel, 

The text of his inscriptions will be found in ΑΓΒ 32, pp. 10-70, 
and C. J. Ball, PSZA 11 124 c.H. W.J. 


NEBUSHASBAN ΕΝ Nebushazban (}2}2/12)), one 
of the officers of the king of Babylon (Jer.3913; om. 
BNAQ, NaBoycazaBan [Theod. in Qn&]). It appears 
to be the Ass. nabz-Ssib-anni, i.e., " Nebo delivers 
me,’ a name actually borne by the son of Necho I, 
king of Egypt, in token of his vassalage to the king of 
Assyria. 

NEBUZARADAN (}7X0MI3, Bab. Naba-sar-iddin; 
NABOYZapàan i but -Aap in 2K.258[A]; Made 
sardan), ‘ chief of the body-guard' to Nebuchadrezzar ; 
see 2 K. 258 11 zo Jer. 5230, and, on his special relations 
to Jeremiah, Jer. 3911 402 5. The name is good Baby- 
Ionian, Nabi-zar-iddin, ‘ Nabîi has given a seed,’ and 
occurs often. Cp ISRAEL, $ 42; JEREMIAH, 8 2. 

CH, W.L 


NECHO (so AV in 2 Ch. 3520 22, Neco RV; else 
where PuaraoH-NEcHOH, RV PrarAoH-Necon, but PuaracH- 
Necko, RV_PÒaraon-Neco in Jer. 462; 13) and [in 2K. 
2329 33-35.] [13], ὦ [and Manetho] Νεχαώ, Vg. Neckao [Herod. 
Diodor. Nexés, Jos. Nexaus, other MSS Neyaws;2 on the 
Egyptian form and the Assyrian 7144, see below])). 


Son of Psametik I, second king of the 26th or 
Saitic  dynasty (610-594).3 His royal names are, 
Nem-eb-r8A ‘renewing the heart οἱ the sun -god,’ 
N#w® (phonetically something like Ne-£0-%, read 
Nekéu). The second or personal name was taken from 
his grandfather Necho (I), known in the Assyrian 
inscriptions as Ni-ku-u, Nik, of Sai and Mempi, the 
most powerful of the Egyptian nomarchs at the time of 
the Assyrian conquest {Nechao in Manetho ; cp Herod. 
2152). Like Psam{m)etik, it seems to be of Libyan 
etymology ;9 almost all Egyptian monarchs of that 
period descended from officers of Libyan mercenaries,” 

Necho 11. was, evidently, one of the most active and 
enterprising Pharaohs ; but he had too short a reign 
and lived under too unfavourable political constellations 
to accomplish much. His attempt at conquering Syria 
from the crumbling Assyrian empire during its last 
struggles is referred to in 2 K. 2329-247= 2 Ch. 35 20- 
364 (with free additions),. This expedition ‘ against the 


1 See MapnEsS, and cp Wi. 4042214. 

2 Wiedemann, Gesck. AEgyft. 628, quotes the mutilation 
Nebad; Cramer, Anecd. Par. ii. 26423, Nechaob; Cedren. 
i, 197 12, Bekk., Neckexo 111959. 

3 The statement of Herodotus is confirmed by Apis-stelze. 
The number of years is corrupted from sixteen to six in Africanus 
and Eusebius, to nine in Syncellus. 


CIS) (ad) 


8 It is hardly identical with a name of the earliest period 
vi kr, as Griffith has suggested (AZ, 34, 1896, 50). 
7 Schàfer, Az, 33 [1805], 116, on very inadequate grounds, 
assumed Ethiopian descent for that Saitic family. 
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king of Assyria to the river Euphrates' (2 Κα. 2329) was 
undertaken early in Necho's reign (609-608); as is well 
known, King Josiah of Judah opposed his march ; he 
did this, not from pious rashness, but as a vassal of 
Assyria. On the question of the locality where he 
fell, see EGYPT, $ 68, and Jostan, $ 2, and cp MVAG 
354 Three months after the battle of Megiddo (the 
name is correct) Necho performed divers authoritative 
acts as suzerain of Judah. Jehoahaz was carried in 
chains from RIBLAH,! and Jehoiakim had to pay a heavy 
fine. See JEHOAHAZ, JEHOIAKIM. The allusion in 
Jer. 47: to the time when ‘Pharach smote Gaza' is to 
be referred to Necho's expedition,® Necho's Syrian 
domination (of which a stone found in Sidon or Byblus® 
is the only monument} came to an end, three or four 
years later (about 605), when the king of Babylonia, 
as successor to Assyria, reclaimed the Syrian provinces. 
The army of Necho suffered a complete defeat by 
NFEBUCHADREZZAR, at that time the Babylonian crown- 
prince, The Jews, probably, still continued to cherish 
hopes of Egyptian opposition to the Babylonians, but in 
vaîn (2 K. 247). 

On Necho's most important public work—the digging 
of the canal through Goshen to the Red Sea-see 
EGyPT, 8 68, The work certainiy was not abandoned,* 
otherwise Necho coutd not have kept a strong fleet on 
the Red Sea (Herod. 11). ‘The inscriptions of Darius 
show too that the ‘Suez-canal’ of this king {Herod. 439, 
Strabo, 804) was only a restoration of Necho's work 
which the sand of the desert had filled in, as happened 
with various later attempis at connecting the Nile and 
the Red Sea.® The sending of an Expedition under 
Pheenician leaders around Africa (Herod, 442) confirms 
the fact that Necho had great plans în Africa, of which 
we know little.S 

The great canal seems to have lefi the king little time 
for other constructions. Some traces of building in 
Memphis (where also during his lifetime an Apis-bult 
was buried) have been found. Necho’s tomb in Sais 
seems to have been destroyed together with his mummy 
last century.” W. Μ. μ. 


NECKLACE. A compound term like ‘necklace' is 
not to be expected in a version of the Bible which retains 
the Hebrew colouring. Still it will be convenient to 
bring together under this heading the different Hebrew 
words which are used for ornamenta! chains {see 
CHAINS) such as we commonly call necklaces, or for 
neck-ornaments in general. 

1. Strings of cylinders (see RING, $ r} are represented 
on Assyrian sculptures.8 Similar strings of precious 
stones, pearls, or beads are described in Cant. lo as 
omni 4drizim (AV ‘chains of gold'; RV ‘strings of 
pearls,” (5 ὁρμίσκοι), and pin {AV ‘rows, RV ' plaits,’ 
( τρυγόνες), Cant, 1x0. Probably 9 the ‘ apples of gold* 
{Toy. ‘ golden fruits’) in Prov. 25 τσ (a corrupt passage) 
should give place to ‘a string of pearls, or beads,” 
mm va; nm means properly not ‘strings,’ but 


* beads (or the like} strung together ' (cp Kòn., ii. 1136). 
For ‘beads,' however, we may, especially in Cant. 1 το, 


1 Cp Winckler, A0F1 504. 

2 See Gaza. On the statement of Herodotus (2159), see 
Wiedemann, Clio, 566./ 

3 Published by Griffith, PSBA 1697. Onthe vague possibility 
of finding che Egyptianised name of a king of Byblus ἐπ it, see 
W. M. Muller in MAGI 190. 

4 On the improbability of an oracle as the reason, cp Wiede- 
mann (Gesc4. Ag., 627), who, however, believed în the abandon- 
ment and ascribed it 10 political difficulties. 

5 See W. M. Muller, ΤΡ ΑΙ 8 το. 
6 Herodotus places the digging of the canal before the Syrian 
ition. The opposite is more probable. 
Wiedemann, 11. 

8 As'an instance of the sacredness of such ornament may be 
cited the verse in the Babylonian Deluge-story where. the 
goddess Istar swears by the necklace (lit. ‘jewel of my neck’) 
which her father had given her (Jastrow, Rel οἵ Bab. and Ass. 
sp ον Jensen in AB61, 241 2 τό ΔῈ 

For a discussion, see BasKETSs, n. 1} Che. 782 18208 
{18591 
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11 others (eg., Renan, 
or (Now.) coral and 


substitute ‘silver ornaments’ 
Siegfr.) prefer ‘strings of coral,’ 
metal. 

2. Neck-ornaments also took the form of ‘ crescents* 
(so RV puo), Is. 818,2 Judg. 8264 {AV ‘round tires 
{mg., ornaments] like the moon’; & Aq. μηνίσκοι, but 
GA σιωνων and 68: ἀποσ, in Judg.; Sym. κοσμίων in 
Judg., μανιάκαε in [5.: Vg. Zunzie; Aram. and Syr. ΚἼΠΟ 
—i.e., 'moon,' like snp in Talm. These were, per- 


haps, amulets; crescent-shaped charms are still a 
favourite Oriental protection against the evil eye. The 
crescents were worn both by women (Is., /.c.; cp 3) 


and by Midianite men {Judg. 8262); also by camels (Ὁ. 
21?). In fact, riding animals are still often decorated 
with pendent metal plates. 

Budde, however, well remarks that the words, ‘Gideon arose, 
and slew Zebah and Zalmunna, and took the crescents that were 
on their camels’ necks,' read very strangely. His remedy is to 
suppose that the last clause is an addition suggested by 2. 264, 
in its originai form (Bu. there omits all but ‘ beside the crescents 
that were about their camels’ necks') But how came this 
particular term p‘nne (appropriated to an ornament of the 
ladies of Jerusalem) to be used here? The more natural term 
would have been mpiy, which in fact the later editor of 7. 26 
adopts. The only course left is to emend the text. The 
original text of τ. 21 must have had WR ΠΥΡΌΣ ΤΙΝ, man 
DIVI, ‘and he took the bracelets which were upon their arms* 


(sce. Crit. Bib.), Gideon, in fact, took these royal insignia 
for himself as king. See Giron. 


3 ὮΨ, ‘Ande, Cant. 49 (θέμα), Prov. 19 (κλοιός 
χρύσεος), Judg. 826% (περίθεμα [B], x\. xp. [AL]), 
perhaps a neck-ornament, not always a necklace {plural 
in Prov. Lc. In Cant ἀρ p;y is certainly a ditto- 
graphed ‘yy. EV's rendering, ‘with one chain of thy 
neck‘ is unjustifiable. Read, ‘Thou hast terrified me, 
my sister, with thine eyes (cp 65); thou hast terrified 
me, thou hast struck me with blindness’ (nmupa). See 
Crit. Bib. 

4. 11933, Aimaz (ἐμπλόκιον), Ex. 3522 Nu. 31 50,t perhaps a 


necklace constructed of little golden discs; so RYVmg. (see 
ARMLET). 


sn, 44l5Cant. 72 (08M; ὁρμίσκος), Prov. 25 12 (on & see 


Ὁ.),3 Hos.215 [13] mhr (καθόρμια), perbaps a neck-omament. 
See the Lexicons. 
6. V33, rabid, Gen. 41 42 (κλοιός ; Aq, Sym. μανιάκηςλ, Ezek. 


16.11 (κάϑεμα), and, by emendation, 2 Ch. 3.164 (Bertheau, Ki.). 
Cp the golden collar bestowed by the sovereign as a reward, 
like our orders ; see 71 and cp 1 Esd. 36, and Josert, $ 5, ὁ. 


7. RIPON (Kr. NUDO, Aamnità, μανιάκης), Dan. 57 16 29 291. 


A Persian loan-word în Jewish Aramaic and in Syriac. Polybius 
@31) already recognised that the word was not Greck.5_ A chain 
of honour (cp 6). LA.—T. Κι Ὁ, 


NECODAN (νεκωλὰν [BA]}, 1 Esd. 537= Ezra 260 
NEKODA, 2. 


NECROMANCER (DMaTdE Win; Ὅς 18:0}. 
See DIVINATION, $ 3. 

NEDABIAH (37), $ 27, ‘Yahwè has given or 
apportioned,' or an expansion of ‘273, ‘a Nadabite' 
[Che.]; cp NaDAB), son of king Jeconiah; 1 Ch.318 


ίλενεθει [Β], νδβδλιὰς [45], Nada Bia [L]). For 
another Nedabiah see ANANIAS, 9. 


NEEDLE, NEEDLEWORK. See EMBROIDERY. 
NEEMIAS (Ecclus. 4913), ΕΝ NEHEMIAH. 


1 Xf we read (with Gré.) mpyy for mp (Cant. 111), 2. στ will 
repeat v, 10, and will explain that the pin were of gold, the 
Dpr of silver.r. A. 
2 In Is.318 we also meet with ornaments called ‘little suns* 
(opaezonDe, see Kanig, ii. 1144; but ® ἐμπλόκια EV 
‘cauls, ΕΛ τς, “networks; sò Ges.-Bu.), These, however, can 
hardly have been necklets. 

3 ἐν dautore capélovin v. ττ is probably. the original render- 
ing of pn> *Sna (bm), for which καὶ σάρδιον πολντελές now 
appears. Compare Goto (on on3). 

The lower border of the capital of a pillar ἰς meant. 

5 χρυσοῦν ψέλλιον ὃ φοροῦσι περὶ τὰς χεῖρας καὶ τὸν τράχηλον 
οἱ Γαλάται. Cp Krauss, σσίεολ, u Latein. Lehnwoòrier in 
Talm., etc. 15: 
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NEGEB (2337 and 23) [Gen.133 15.301]; 
The South, but rather a technical geographical terra 
meaning 'the dry land,' see GEOGRAPHY, $ 2; 
epumoc, Gen. 129 1313 Nu. 131722 [1823] Dt. DA 
Josh. 1281: Ary, Gen.1314 201 2462 etc.; NareB, 
Josh. 1040 (nABar, B) Jer. 32 [39] 44 83 [40] 13.‘ Land 
of the Negeb,' Gen. 20: 2462 [AV ‘south-country'], 
Josh. 1519 [AV ‘south-land’]; RV in all three passages, 
‘the land of the south’). Perhaps intended by the 
phrase ‘ the land of Ngb' in Egyptian historical inscrip- 
tions (WMM As. u. Eur. 148). 

Great misapprehension is inevitably caused by the 

s above renderings of the AV and ΕΝ. This 
ἦς piganin8 has been well shown by Wilton and E. H, 
805-  Palmer, but maybe pointed out once more. 

Can ît be really true that the 'spies’ sent, as we are told, from 
Kadesh, went up ‘ by the south” in order to get to Hebron? The 
reader of the EV of Nu, 13 22 (cp 17) will think so until he learns 
the geographica! fact that Hebron lay to the N. of Kadesh. He 
will aiso find che pointless phrase ‘the south' (or in RV ‘the 
South ') made paraliei to the hill.country and the lowland in the 
geographica! descriptions in Dt.17 and Josh. 10407, and will 
again and again miss the true geographical colouring which a 
well-defined geographica! term would have given. 

Even if a doubt be permissible about the term 
Shèphéiah {(RV ‘lowland') for the ‘ sloping moorland® 
οἵ Judah towards the Philistine Plain, there can be none 
as to the propriety of introducing the term Négeb (as 
Bennett has done in his /oskwe), which is even more 
indispensable than the universaliy recognised technical 
term synagogue. 

What, then, is the Negeb? It is the southernmost 
of the natural divisions of Palestine—the steppe region 
which forms the transition to the true desert ; and appar- 
ently it derives its name from its deficiency of water, the 
only abundant springs being in a few of the larger widies. 
There is, however, a considerable amount of moisture 
which has infiltrated into the soil in these larger wAdies, 
50 that here at least the camels can always find pasturage. 
We know, moreover, that though now so deficient in 
verdure from the want of irrigation, the Negeb was, as 
lately as in the Byzantine age, much better off. We are 
also assured that between this district and the edge of 
the Tih plateau there is a more barren region which 
must anciently have borne to the then fertile region 
of the Negeb a relation similar to that which is at 
present borne to Palestine by the Negeb in its barren- 
ness. It is plain that except where the word ‘ Negeb' is 
used laxly for the south {see EARTH [FOUR QUARTERS), 
$ 1), there is no other course open to us but to adopt the 
technical term ‘the Negeb.' 

In the following survey we are concerned almost 
entirely with the Negeb of pre-exilic times. The carly 

post-exilic community did not occupy the 

3 gine five Negeb any more than the Philistian Plain 
998 (cp Zech.77 [6 ἡ ὀρεινή], and the pro- 
phetic prospect in Ob. zo). We have first to consider 
the several names, of somewhat uncertain reference, 
given to different parts of the Negeb. Im 1S.2710 we 
read of the Negeb (6 νότος) of Judah, that of the Jerah- 
meelite, and that of the Kenite; in 1 5. ὅθ τα of the 
Negeb (6 νότος) of the ‘ Cherethite” and that of Caleb.! 
In Nu, 1329, however, the land of the Negeb (@ νότος) 
is said without qualification to belong to the * Amalekite,* 
This statement is perplexing. The truth appears to be 
that pop. ‘Amalek,’ is really a miswritten form of 
Skpnv, ‘JERAHMEEL.” From the probable evidence of 
names we learn that the Jerahmeelites at one time spread 
at least as far N, as the Wady Rahameh (cp HORMAR), in 
which name both Wilton? and E. H. Palmer have found 
an echo of the name Jerahmeel, and to Kadesh-‘ barnea* 
(Kadesh-/erakmeel)--i.e., ‘Ain Kadis, and the Judahite 


1 As H. P. Smith acutely points out, David did not raid the 
three Negebs spoken of on the same occasion. When Achish 
asked where David had been raiding, he answered, ‘ Against the 
Negeb of Judah, or against that of the Jerahmeetite, or against 
that of τῆς Kenite.” È The Negeb, 19. 

3 The Desert of the Exodus, 426. 
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Carmel (for this name too is perhaps a corruption of 
Jerahmeel). The Jerahmeelites of Kadesh, however, 
appear to have been dispossessed at an early date by 
the men of Judah, on whom, as Judg.313 tells us, they 
subsequently took their revenge (cp JERICHO, $ 2). Re- 
venge indeed was a fundamental element of primitive 
life in these regions. Like David himself (who pos- 
sibiy came from ‘ Debir' on the border of the Negeb!) 
we find the ‘Amalekites ' making raids upon the neigh- 
bouring country. The narrative in 1 S. 8014 (MT) men- 
tions as suffering from such a raid the ‘ Negeb of the 
Cherethite' and the ‘ Negeb of Caleb’ {ctherwise called, 
in 2. 16, ‘the land of the Peli$tim [?}' and the ‘land of 
Judah' respectively) Thus we have five different 
Negebs, or districts of the Negeb, mentioned. It is 
our next duty to define, so far as the historical notices 
permit, the geographical content of these several phrases. 
The kinship between the populations no doubt places 
some difficulty in our way. 

{a) The country of the Amalekites (Jerahmeclites} 
whom Saul is said to have overcome was between the 
Wiady of Beersheba and the Wady of Misrim—i.e., the 
Wady el-'Aris (see EGYPT, RIVER 0F)—not including, 
however, the Negeb of the ‘ Cherethite.'® It is con- 
sistent with this that in 1 Ch. 439. (see JERAHMEEL, 
$ 4) the Jerahmeelites are said to have dwelt in Gerar 
(the Wady Jerùr). ‘Their centre may be presumed to 
have been the sacred well commonly but incorrectly 
called BEER-LAHAI-RO1* (g.v., and cp Isa AC, JEHOVAH- 
JIREH}, which may have been ‘Ain Muweileh.4 At one 
time, however, they must have spread farther N. (see 
above), and in the time of David we find ‘cities of the 
Jerahmeelite' in the occupation of Judahites {1 S. 30.29). 
Doubtless they had various sacred meeting-places, such 
as the ‘Ain Rahameh and especially the ‘Ain Kadis (both 
visited by Rowlands). ‘Ain Kadis js the Èn-mishpat 
(Gen. 147) at RADESH-BARNEA (Jerahmeel), unless 
indeed En-mishpat is an early corruption of En Sare- 
phath ; at any rate Kadis is the famous Kadesh. 

(5) The Kenites, whose Negeb is spoken of, came 
originally from Midian (Ex. 2157 MT), or rather per- 
haps Musri (see KENITES}; they were allied to the 
Edomite tribe of the Kenizzites. Indeed, in 1S.2710 
3029 (551 actually reads ' Kenizzite' where MT and @4 
have ‘Kenite.' We may assume the ‘Negeb of the 
Kenite (or Kenizzite)' to have lain to the S. of the Negeb 
of Caleb {see 2), This view accords with the statement 
in Judg. 116 that the Kenites joined the Judahites in a 
migration to ‘the wilderness of Arad in the Negeb of 
Jerahmeel' (critically emended text ; see Crit. Βὲδ,, and 
cp KeNITES}. As the result we learn that the cities of 
the Jerahmeelite Negeb fell into the hands of the Israelites 
{Nu, 2132), more especially HORMAH (g.v.), or rather 
Rahamah, a name which seems to have suggested the 
thought of the mercifulness (om) of Yahwè to Israel. 
Here, therefore, the Kenites, or Kenizzites, being friendly 
to Israel, could safely dwell, and hence in 1 S. 3029 the 
‘ cities of the Kenites” are mentioned between the ‘ cities 
of the Jerahmeelites' and the city miscalled in MT 
Hormah, but marked out by its true name as of Jerah- 
meelite origin. 

1 5668 3. 

2 This appears from the emended text of τ 8. 157 (see TELEM). 

8 The geographical definitions in Gen. 167 14 point away from 
the En-mishpat-sephathim? at Kadesh-'barnea.” ‘Beer-labai-roi’ 
has to be ‘between Kadesh and Bered”: Rered probably comes 
from ‘Midbar Shur'—-i.e., the desert of Shur (but cp Niebuhr, 
Gesch.1 259). The site chere is plainly marked. 

4 ‘About 10 hrs.” beyond Rohébeh (Ruhaibeh), on our road (i.£., 
10 hrs, camel's pace) is a place called Moilahi (or Moilàhbi), 2 
grand resting-place of the caravans, there being water here, as 
the name implies (?). Shall I not please you when I tell you 
that we found here Lahai.roi?* Rowlands, in Williams, 
Holy City, 1465. A writer in PEFQ%., 1884, p. 177 offers an 
impossible etymological theory for this Moilahhi. ‘ Rowlands 
further states that the Arabs from near Gaza called the well 
Moilahhi Kadésah, but that those of the country called it 
Moilahhi Hadjar (Hagar), It is not often that local traditions 
are so well founded! Here, too, is the ‘site of a large and 
popuious city’ (Palmer, 356). 
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One of the ‘cities' referred to—it is only a short distance on 
the way from Tell ‘Arid to the Widy Rahameh—has still a 
record of its existence in the suggestive name Tell Milh (/ and σ΄ 
interchange), with which it is fair to identify the ‘Ir ham-melah 
(o Jeralineel) mentioned in Josh. 1562 (sce SALT, City OF). 

trictly, indeed, the Negeb of the Kenites was also the Negeb 
of the Jerahmeelites ; see again Judg:116 (where ny, ‘ people,” 
should be pbpy, ‘Amalek'=" Jerahmeel'). ‘The Kenites appear 
also to have occupied Beersheba.l 

{c) The ' Negeb of the Cherethite' is usually explained 
as='Negeb of the Philistine,' and this is plausibly 
supported by the apparent equivalence of ‘Cherethites' 
and ‘ Philistines' in 18.301416. It is no doubt hard 
to understand how the Philistines came to be found in 
the Negeb; but Matthew Poole's Synopsis has an answer 
ready‘ the piace pertained to the satrapy of Gaza (!}.' 
The truth is, however, that just as ne (Cherith) has been 
regarded (see CHERITH) as a corruption of nam {REHO- 
BOTH), so ‘mg (Cherethite} may be a corruption of 
nano (Rehobothite). The centre of the Negeb of the 
Rehobothites was no doubt the Wady er-Ruhaibeh 5 (see 
REHOBOTH). But this section of the Negeb also in- 
cluded ZikLAG {1 S. 3014) or rather Halisah * on the site 
still known as el-Halasa, west ofthe Wady er-Ruhaibeh, 
in a wady the upper part of which is called ‘Asléj 4 and 
the lower Halasa, and the not less historic Zephath or 
ZAREPHATH [g.7. i.e., Sebaita or Esbaita, S. of el 
Halasa, in the Widy el-Abyad. From Zephath it re- 
ceived the second title p'nons ΓΝ, ‘land of the Zarepha- 
thites,' though in the text of 1 5, 3016, by transposition 
and corruption of letters, pos has become mnebp, 
Pélittim-—z.e., ‘ Philistines.' 

(4) The ‘ Negebof Caleb' was of course S. of Hebron, 
and included the sites of Tell Zif, Main, and Kurmul; 
Nabal, who is connected with Maon and Carmel, was 
a Calebite (15.253), and the name el-Kulab is still 
attached to a wAdy τὸ m. SW. of Hebron. Other names 
may be added to the list from 1S.3027-31, for David's 
‘ friends," the ‘elders of Judah,' were of course his tribal 
kinsmen; David's connection with the Calebites is so 
close that, in spite of tradition, we cannot help regarding 
him as a Calebite {see DaviD, $ 1, n. 2). 

(e) The Negeb of Judah was probably identical with 
that of Caleb ; the hills arcund Zif, Ma'în, and Kurmul 
are in fact the outposts of the hills of Judah. In 1S. 
3016 the phrase ‘the land of Judah' is an alternative for 
‘the Negeb of Caleb' in 7.14, ‘just as ‘the land of the 
Zarephathite' [see c] in the same clause is equivalent to 
‘the Negeb of the Rehobothite‘ in 7. 14. ln 25.247, 
however, the ‘ Negeb of Judah' must be understood in 
a large sense for the Negeb belonging politically t0 
Judah, which, for the writer, extends to Beersheba. It 
should be remembered that David's bodyguard was (in 
our view) composed of Rehobothites and Zarephathites 
{in MT ‘ Cherethites and Pelethites'). See REHOBOTH, 
PELETHITES. This implies that the Negeb from which 
David's warriors came was thoroughly absorbed into 
Judah. The list of places in the Negeb of Judah in 
Josh. 1521-32 (P) may require a similar explanation. 
This need not prevent us from admitting that a larger 
section of the Negeb belonged, in post-Solomonic times, 
not to Judah but to Israel (see PROPHET, $ 6). ‘The 
sanctuaries of the Negeb were largely resorted to by the 
N. Israelites, and Jeroboam II. seems to have recovered 


1 See Ch, 411 f, where TeHINNAH (g.2.) is probably a cor 
ruption of Kinah (Kenite ?)and IR-NAHASH (9.2.) of ‘Beer-sheba.* 
The alliance of the Kenites with Caleb (Chelub) is also attested. 
Ἔβητον (g.0.) comes probably from ‘ Eshtemoh.” ᾿ 

2 Wilton (7%e Negeb, 21) deserves credit for connecting the 
Cherethite Negeb with the Wady er-Ruhaibeh, thongh he had 
nothing but geographical probability to guide him. 

3 Targ. Jer.'s equivalent for Bered, but rather the true form 
for “Zikiag,' the current identification of which (see ZikLAG) 
shows anew how greatly geography has suffered from an un- 
critical view of the Hebrew text. Rowlands writes thus, 
*Khalasa (ancient Chesil I think) must have been a large city 
—the remains are very extensive—-heaps of stones and portions 
of houses, etc.’ (Williams, 464). ᾿ 

4 “Asta} is connected by Rowlands (Williams, 465) with the 
name Ziklag. 
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the Negeb for Israel (2 Κα. 1428; 
see PROPHET, $ 7). 

It is generally held that the NW. limit of the Negeb 
was a point 5, of the present ed-. Dahariyeh, a large 
3, Boundaries | village between es-Semù' on the E. and 

SE the Nowsb, Anab on the W., which is probably to 
9822. Le identifed with Debir, or rather (in 
our view) Beth-zur (one of several places bearing the 
name; see KIRJATH-SEPHER). This is a reasonable 
view, but must not be either supported or illustrated by 
the passage |Judg. 115) rendered in ἘΝ ‘for that thou 
hast set me in the land of the south, give me also springs 
of water,' because this passage is corrupt. The Debir 
or perhaps Beth-zur there referred to is not the ‘ Kirjath- 
sannah, that is, Debir' mentioned in Josh. 1549, but the 
wellkknown BETH-ZUK {7.7} near Halhil, N. of Hebron, 
and the ‘springs of water'.which have played such a 
large part ἰὴ the question as to the identification of the 
Debir of Josh. 1549 are non-existent in a sound text. 
‘The only right basis of the perfectly legitimate assertion 
that ed-Dahariyeh is ‘ the frontier town between the hill- 
country and the Negeb,'! is the observation of a physical 
fact. It is characteristic of the Negeb that the vegeta- 
tion, meagre at the best, becomes almost completely 
dried up in the heats of summer, and that the deteriora- 
tion of verdure begins to be visible S. of ed-Dahariyeh. 
As Conder says, ‘the district of Debir is [at the present 
day] just the limit of the settled population and of culti- 
vation.' 2 It was probably either here or at Carmel that 
Jesse lived and David passed his early youth ;* here, 
too, that Saul mustered his forces to go to war with 
‘Amalek’ (15, 154; see KIRJATH-SEPHER, TELAINM). 

The Israelites themselves, however, did not place the N. 
boundary at ed-Dahariyeh (=MT’s Debir) but at En-rimmon, 
otherwise designated Rimmon (‘from Geba to Rimmon,' Zech. 
1410) and grobabîy called also Baalath-beer-rimmon, which is 
to he identified with Un er-Rammamnini, about 9 m. N. of 
Beersheba, on a geographically important site (as Solomon, who 
appears to have fortified it, recognised) near the boundary line 
which separates the Terabin and Tiyhah territories on the S. 
from the Henidy Arabs and the hill-country on the N.4 

On the reading BAALATH-REER-RIMMON, probably to be re- 
stored in Josh. 198 and in τ K. 9 18, see RAMATH OF THE SOUTH. 
This is, we think, the full name ‘of pre Place otherwise called 
En-rIMMoN and (perhaps) Azmon.5  ‘Rimmon' may be a 
popular corruption of ‘ Jerahmeel,” 


On the S. and SW. the boundary line of the Negeb 
went by ‘Radesh-barnea’ (Kadesh-Jerahmeel) and 
‘Hazar:addar' (Hazar-Jerahmeel) —i.e., ‘Ain Kadis and 
(probably) ‘Ain Muweileh respectively. The authority 5 
from which we obtain this information adds that the 
southern boundary line of the land of Israel passed on 

‘Azmon—4.e. (as we have just seen), Hazar-rimmon, 
Ἢ is Umm er-Rammamim—and went round to the 
torrent course of Misrim, which is the well-known Wady 
el'Arig. There is also a passage—of very late date, it 
is true, and often greatly misunderstood-in which the 
southern limit of the Negeb is fixed at a more northerly 
pointthan Kadesh—viz., at Zarephath or Sedaife (Ob. 20, 
critically emended text), which appears to have been 
regarded sometimes as the most northerly city of Musri7 


for an emended text, 


1 So GAS Z/G 279. 

2 PEFO, 1875, p. 51. 

# Beth-zur, in our view, the true name of ‘Debir,’ was per- 
haps also called Berh-el (Ms, sr, and ὃν, ‘#4 being synonyms 
for ‘God δ, and ‘Beth-el” mistaken for ‘ Beth-lchem.' It is, 
however, simpler to suppose that ‘ Bethlehem” in 15. 171215 
as well as in Mic. 5 2 (1] (see Mican [Boox], $ 4 (e]) is a corruption 
οἵ" Beth-jerahmeel.® Some piace in the Negeb, perhaps Carmel 
{= Jerahmeel), may be meant. 

Δ Wilton, 20. 

5 ® apparently had ἀσελμωνα, (so FL in Nu. 344 £) where 
the final a may de disregarded. A represents Ἵ the second Ἢ 


dropped out. 

6 Nu.344/; cp Josh. 153 In spite of Wetzatein geo- 
graphical learning, Ris explanation of the southera boundary-line 
of Judah (Del, Cew.(8, 586 4) is very improbable, Without 

ism na progress could be made. Cp Kark 


textual cri 

7 On the traditional error respecting this  place-nime see 
OsaniaÒ, ZarkenatH. Note, too, in this connection that 
ΤῊΣ, ‘Zidon,' in 1 K.17 9 should probably rather be 1x5, Missur 
—ie, Musri in N. Arabia (see Mizraim) Zarephatà was 
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(in N. Arabia; see MIZKAIM), sometimes as the most 
southerly city of the Negeb of Palestine, 

This way of regarding Zarephath agrees with the specification 
in Josh. 12 17 of the southem boundary of the land conquered by 
Joshua as ‘the bare mountain (EV, the Mt. Halak) that goes up 
to Seiry which Trumbull identifies with the ‘bare and bald ram- 
part of rock' which forms the northern wall of the Widy el- 
F'ikreh (Aadesh-barnea, 1895). 

Summing up, we may say that the Negeb is an irregu- 
lariy shaped tract extendmng from the hill-country of 
Judah on the N. to the wilderness of Zin! (5. the 
‘AzAzimeh mountains) on the S., and from near the 
Dead Sea and the southern Ghor on the E. to the 
Mediterranean on the W., and that in the character of 
its 501} it forms a transition from the rich fertility of 
Canaan to the wasteness of the desert. 

We must, however, bear in mind the limitations 
stated in Nu. 344 /. {see $ 3), and we must allow room 

(«) for the tract of land in SW. Palestine, 
4 GOEREN ΟΣ between the Negeb and the Shéphelah, 
called ‘the land of Goshen' (Josh. 1041 
11:6), and (δ) for a district between the Negeb proper 
and the edge of the Tih plateau which was less favoured 
by nature than the Negeb. As to (a), to supple- 
ment what is said elsewhere (see GOSHEN, 2), it may be 
suggested here, not as an assured result, but as a prob- 
ability, that jz1 (Goshen) is miswrittel for 273 (Geshur ?). 

In 18.278 we find ‘the Geshurites and the Girzites' (where 
one of the two names is obviously a doublet) mentioned beside 
the Amalekites—z.e.; the Jerahmeelites—and in Josh. 182 the 
Geshurites beside the Philistines. It is difficult to find room 
both for Goshen and for the Geshurites or Girzites (Girshites?), 
and it is a simple expedient to identify them. The name 

* Girshites” is probably ‘a better form than either ‘ Geshurites' 
or ‘Goshen.” 

As to (4), we may safely assume that this district 
belonged, as Kadesh and Zarephath may once have 

belonged, to the kingdom of Musri in N. 
δ. The Negeb i.bia, and the still existing traces of 
the careful agriculture of its ancient in- 
habitants seem to show that it was not an unvalued 
possession The Wady Mayin and the Wady Lussan 
{cp the name of the Roman station of Lysa in the 
Peutinger Table) were apparently the most thriving 
parts of this district, owing to the excellent wells in the 
former Wady and the admirably constructed dams in 
the latter. ‘The Wady Lussàn, it should be noted, is a 
little to the S. of the Wady Jerùr, the Gerar of Gen. 
20: 261, where Isaac had such large flocks and herds. 
We must not speak too positively, however, of the times 
of the Israelites ; but it is at least reasonable to suppose 
that this district was not worse off for vegetation then 


of Musri. 


- than the Negeb is at the present day.? 


It is at any rate plain that in David's time the 
Negeb was in its way a comparatively rich country (see 
6. Wealth of ine notices in 18 159 279 3016), and 

the Negeb, for the Greek period we may perhaps 
claim the witness of the Chronicler (2 Ch. 
1414£), These passages agree in speaking of the abun- 
dance of shecp, oxen, asses, and camels—the wealth of a 
pastoral people. No doubt the palmiest days of the 
Negeb were in the Byzantine period. We have not the 
means of contrasting the Byzantine cities with those of 
the pre-Roman age, though where the dwellings consist 
of rock-hewn caves, these are doubtless older than the 
masonry of the buildings. The rawdris, or beehive 
huts of stone, with which every hili-side is covered (cp 
KIBROTH-HATTAAVAH, TENT) are assigned by Palmer 
to pre-historic peoples ; # the ds or stone-enclosures 
he compares with the nmsn or ‘ nomad villages’ of early 
Israelite times, which are distinguished in Josh. 198 
from συ or ‘cities.’ 4 


probably the first town in the Negeb entered Ly a traveller from 
* Beersheba which belongs to Judah* (1 K.193), which was 
reckoned to the land of Musri 
1 On the use of the terms 
Paran,' see Ziv, Panaro 
2 Palmer, ἡ 3 Ibid. 302. 
4 Ibid, 31655 321) ep Trumbull, Kadeskdarnca, 280 f. 
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The same explorer gives us a vivid picture of the 
vanished prosperity of the Negeb (see Desert of she 
Exodus, pt. ii., chap. δ). His descriptions of the 
ruins of cities and of the remains of terraces, etc., 
justify us in inferring that the later condition of this 
region was far from contemptible. Thereare, indeed, no 
grand remains at Kadesh (‘4ix Aadis), and Beer-sheba 
is absolutely destitute of ruins; but Rehoboth (/2z4aide#), 
Zarephath or Zephath (Sesaiza), and Ziklag (/adasa) 
are still represented by the remains of fine cities of a 
post-biblical age. Of Solomon's ‘Tamar,' or perhaps 
(see 8 3) Baalath-beer- Rimmon we have nothing but 
the probable site to point to; the latter name may 
suggest that even in the relatively  unfertile Negeb 
pomegranates (22262), may have flourished, unless 
indeed Rimmon is a popular corruption of Jerahmecl. 
That many of the strongly-embanked terraces at el- 
‘Aujeh and elsewhere were once planted with fruit-trees, 
there can be no doubt. 

Sucha name as‘Anab—.c., ‘grape-cluster'—is also thoroughly 
justified, The towers so frequent in the Negeb are evidently 
vineyard-towers (Is. 5 2), and Arabic phraseology still gives the 
name Tuleilat el-anab, ‘grape-mounds,’ to the small stone- 


heaps covering the hill.sides and valleys for miles, along which, 
anciently, vines were trained. 


The fact just mentioned throws considerable doubt 
on the common theory {see EsHCoL} that the Eshcal of 
7, Eshcol. NU 1323/ was at Hebron. The original 

. “ tradition surely did not mean that Caleb 
brought the huge cluster of grapes, the pomegranates, 
and the figs all the way from Hebron. It was, 
probably, a journey of exploration in the Negeb that 
was originally meant, and the spies brought the fruit 
from the orchards and vineyards nearest to the camp. 

‘If Eshcol be at Hebron, we must either suppose that they 
brought the grapes through a grape-hearing country, or that 
they brought them to a Kadesh N. of Ain Gadis ('Ain Kadis] 
and situate at the present border of Palestine ' (Palmer, op. cit. 
353). The latter hypothesis is clearly unsuitable, as Palmer 
well points out. It is also not improbable that ‘ Nahum the 
Elkoshite' was really ‘ Nahum the Eshcolite,' the Negeb being 
a veritable nursery of prophets (see PROPHET, ὃ 67). 

Fully to understand the tradition of the ‘spies’ we 
must distinguish between its present and its original 
form. As it now stands, it seems to represent Eshcol 
as near Hebron It is shown elsewhere (MAMRE, 
REHOBOTH], however, that ‘ Eshcol’ may be a distor- 
tion of ‘Halasah,' and ‘ Hebron' in the original story 
relative to ‘Eshcol' and the spies a corruption of 
‘ Rehoboth.' 

The narrative in Nu. 1321-26 is composite, and στ. 21 25 262 
are assigned to P, who apparently found ‘Rehob,' not ‘ Hebron,' 
in his authority, and misunderstood it as meaning a northern 
Rehob (see Resos), so that he had to allow ‘forty days’ 
{=a long but indeterminate period) for the search of the spîes. 
Rehoboth and Halasah naturally go together, and coming from 
the desert the spies might quite naturally be supposed to have 
called this region ‘a land flowing with milk and honey. [Wi 
(Gesch, 2405), however, maintains that the primitive tradition 
mentioned not Hebron but Kirjath-arba, which (cp MAMRE), 
like Rehob in v. 21, he places in the N., at or near Dan.] 

We have done cur best to explain the geography of 
the Negeb, mainly from a historical point of view. 
The task has been very difficult owing to the corruption 
from which (we believe) the place-names have so fre- 
quently suffered. The reader will bear in mind that 
one object of the present work is to contribute in some 
degree to the rectification of the details of biblical 
geography. Nowhere perhaps is so much rectification 
needed as in the case of the geography of the Negeb. 
The current identifications (eg., those of Ziklag, 
Brook Besor, Telaim, Bealoth, Hazazon-Tamar, Tamar, 
Ramath of the South, Hormah, Azmon, Karkaa, Mad- 
mannah, En-gedi [in Samuel], Ir-ham-melah) cannot be 
accepted. They are based on what we believe to be 
textual errors. Not only the geography but also the 
historical notices themselves relative to the Negeb need 
to be brought nearer to their original form. Some of 
these have already been considered here; two more 
may be mentioned in conclusion. («) 2 Ch. 20, the 
account of the victory of Jehoshaphat over the Moabites, 
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the Ammonites, and the Meunim. A plausible view of 
the main geographical points has been given by Conder 
(PEFO, 1875, p. 70 /.) and Buhl (2a/ 97); it may be 
added here that in τ. 16 the Chronicler perhaps wrote, 
‘the wilderness of Jezrcel'; if we should not rather 
emend ‘ Jeruel' into ‘ Jerahmeel,' and suppose the re- 
casting of an older narrative in which various place- 
names were different—e.g., ‘Jerahmeel' for ‘ Jeruel," 
* Kadesh' for " Hazziz)' and ‘Kadesh-jerahmeel' for 
‘Hazezon-tamar' (see TAMAR). It should be noticed 
that in ©. 2 En-kadesh is misread by the Chronicler as 
En-gedi.1 See Ziz, and cp Crif. Bib. 

(δ) 2 K.147, Amaziah's victory over the Edomites, 
Here JOKTHREEL [g.v.] should be read ‘ Jerahmecl.' It 
seems that in spite of the favourite legend connecting 
the name ‘Jerahmeel’ with the story of Hagar (see 
Isaac), narrators went on devising fresh explanations 
of the name. One such is found in Nu. 213; another 
in 2 K.14,. So inextricably are legendary narrative 
and geographical fact interwoven ; so impossible is it to 
study geography without a critical view of the Hebrew 
documents and their contents ! 

See especially Wilton, Te Neged or ‘South Country” of 
Scripture (1863); E. H. Palmer, 7he Desert gf the Exodus, 

Pt. IL (1871): Trumbull, Aadesh-barnea 

8. Literature. (1884); G. Williams, Ye /704y City (1849), 

463-458 (Note on Southern Border of Pales: 

tine, with letter from J. Rowlands on his exploration of Kadesh 
and the surrounding country). T.K.C. 

NEGINAH, UPON (NI°3}bp), Ps. 61, tit. AV, but 
RV ‘on a stringed instrument,’ The Massoretes, how- 
ever, took ni) (n@ghinal4) to be în stat. constr. ; they 
connected it by the accents with mb, as if the phrase 
meant ‘accompanied with David's playing on stringed 
instruments.’ @, Sym., Jer., Tg., render as if they 
read rinna. These views are all'impossible ; the text 


needs careful emendation ; see NEGINOTH. | T. K. C. 


NEGINOTH, ΟΝ (N en ymnoIc [B,Theod.]; 
en waAimoic [Ag]; Ala ψάλτηριωὼν [Sym.]; i 
psalmis), Pss. 4 (en waAmoic) 6 (om. A) 54 55 61(?} 
67 76; (titles), AV; but RV ‘on stringed instruments.’ 
But xy») does not mean “a stringed instrument,’ nor is 
it used in the plural (in Ps. 6953 [12] myan should be 
ven). mia (Neginoth} is  corrupted from mrew 
(Sheminith ; see PsaLMS, $ 26, 26), and this from une 
{Ethanites). Thus in Ps. 61 (tit.) there is dittography. 
The prefixed preposition was evidently altered as ‘a 
consequence of the faulty reading my. Observe that 
the psalm in Hab. 8 is inconsistent. It gives nivae-by in 
©. 1, but [5] ma in +. στο (the title has by accident been 
divided); see HABAKKUK [Book], 8 8. napwrby (or 
rather, πϑ ni-5y ‘for the Sabbath-day") should be 
substituted. @ in Hab. has ἐν τῇ wp αὐτοῦ. See 
SHEMINITH, UPoN; and cp Music, 8 6. T.K.C. 


NEHELAMITE (Jer. 2924 etc.). See SHEMAIAH(2). 


NEHEMIAE (ΠῚ ὉΠ), $$ 30, 62, ‘ Yahwè is consola- 
tion [or, a consoler),' but originally no doubt an ethnic 
name, cp NAHAM, NAHAMANI, and see note 4, Cl.- 
Ganneau reports a late Jewish name rpm [Sceazx ef 
cachets israelites, 1883]; BNAL Nneemiac [genit. 
Neemia; but in Neh. 11, Being. sup. Τῷ, and in Neh, 
1247 R°® L, neemioy]; Neemioc [B in Ezra 22], 
Naimiac [τ Esd. 540 Β], nemiac [2 Mace. 136 V*]). 

1. B. Hachaliah,3 a leader in the reorganisation of 
4 the land of Judah. Weareina favour- 
1. Occasion of 019 position for studying his career, 
his enterprise. iocause a large portion of the book 
which bears his name {Neh. 11-75 11 1227-1431) comes 


1 «En-kadesh'is misread în the same way în τ 8. 28:20 241. 

2 ve» fell out owing to »niz (corrupted from [spy] noe) which 
follows. ᾿ 

3 [The form is doubtful. See Hacwatiaw. At any rate it 
springs from an ethnic name, and, if identical with Hilkiah, 
from one of the ethnics connected with the Negeb. Nehemiab, 
if=Naham, has a similar origin.] 
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from a work of his own composition [which, however, 
we must not read with a blind belief in Nehemiah's 
infallibility). He was one of the cupbearers of King 
Artaxerxes, ἐν ει, of the first king of that name! (465-425 
R.C.)—[an important office —see CUPREARER— which 
gave him great influence with the king]. It so fell out 
that while attending to his duties at the royal winter 
palace at Shushan or Susa, in the month of Kisleu or 
December, 445 B.C., he received a visit from a party of 
Jews from Judaa, lea by a kinsman of his own named 
Hanani, who told him of the sad condition of the Jews 
in ‘the province (Judah or Judw=a}, and of the defence- 
less state of Jerusalem.  Greatly troubled by this news, 
he betook himself to prayer and fasting [and from the 
words of his prayer it appears, according to Kosters, that 
it was not to any recent calamity that Hanani referred, 
but to the old devastation by Nebuchadrezzar]. 

[This view of Kosters is rejected by We. (CGM, 1895, 
p. 170) and by Meyer (£r/st. 56). With most recent 
crilies they are of opinion that the wall and gates of 
Jerusalem were rebuilt by Ezra, and that their destruc- 
tion {Neh. 13) was the work of the Samaritans (cp 
Ezra 4, Neh. 47) acting with the sanction of Artaxerxes I. 
It has also been held (Nùld. Azfsifze sur pers. Gesch. 
56; Che. O2s. 71), that it stood in some connection 
With the revolt of the satrap Megabyzos (448 8.C.), with 
which the Jews may, rightly or wrongly, have been 
suspected of complicity. 

The latter theory, however, îs too hazardous. If the Jews of 
Judza had been regarded asmixed up with this revolt, Artaxerxes 
would not have been so ready to accede τὸ the wishes of Nehe- 
miah ; indeed, Neh. 2 19 împlies that up to Nehemiah's time the 
Jews had not committed any overt act of rebellion,? and we may 
Venture to suppose that ide great king wished, through his 
Jewish courtier Nehemiah, to reward the Jews of Tudza for not 
having been drawn away from their allegiance by Megabyzos. 
As for the former theory, we cannot safely base anything on the 
narrative and official documents in Ezra 4, both of which are 
most probably fictitious (see Ezra-NeH.), though Meyer and 
Sellin have vigorously defended their genuineness; see also 
Winkler, A0F2210 7 

The prevalent opinion, which assumes that Ezra came 
to Jerusalem before Nehemiah, rests on an imperfect 
eriticism of the compilation of the Chronicler, and 
has been rightly rejected by Marquart (Fed. 58) 
and Winckler (402216 f.). To this it must be 
added (τὴ that after Ezra's failure in respect of the 
mixed marriages we cannot understand how he should 
have succeeded in stirring up the people to restore the 
wall, and put an impediment in the way of fraternising 
with the Samaritans, and how, when Nehemiah takes 
up and not without difficulty, carries through the work 
of restoration, no mention should be made of Ezra 
(Neh, 1236 has been tampered with, see $ 5); and 
(2) that the conversation between Nehemiah and the 
king in Neh.2 makes no reference to a removal of a 
royal prohibition to restore the walls. It is no answer 
to this that Artaxerxes was good-natured but weak. 
There is no evidence for this; the manner in which he 


1 [The king under whom Nehemiah and Ezra lived must have 
been the first Artaxerxes ; otherwise the growth ofthe Pentateuch 
and of the Psalter is scarcely explicable, It is true, Marquart 
(Fund, 31) objects that if a son of Joiada was already married 
in 433 (Neh. 18 28), Joiada's grandson Jaddua could not possibly 
have been high priest a century later under Darius III. Rut 
why need we take ‘Darius the Persian ' (Neh. 12 22) to be Darius 
ΠῚ It is not to the Chronicler that Neh.121-26 is to be 
assigned, but to an earlier writer. ‘Jaddua’ may be an error for 

Joiada'(emend σ΄ 11 accordingiy).  Toiada, son of Eliashib, 
was apparently high priest in 433 (Neh. 18 28, where ‘high priest” 
refers to ‘Joiada 7; his son ‘ Johanan' may well have been high 
priest în 424. Thus ‘the reign of Darius the Persian’ (12 22), 
gorresponds to ‘the days of Johanan b. Eliashib' (v. 23), In 
Neh. 1211‘ Jonathan” should'of course be ‘ Johanan'(* Jaddua* 
goes out). *Johanan' in Ezra 106, if correct, must be ἃ brother 
of Joiada; but the name may he a mistake (due to the redactor 
of Ezra's memoir) for ‘ Joiada."] 

2 [The expression is designed. Tattenai may have given 
reason for suspecting the Jews of a disloyal temper, which 
may, indeed, account for the sudden disappearance of ZERUR- 
naber. (9.2.), More than this we cannot suppose, and persist: 
ent loyalty during the revolt οἵ Megabyzos would wipe out 
previous suspicions.] 
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reached the throne certainly does not favour this view ; 
but cp ARTAXERXES, ad fin. (3) The language of the 
Samaritans in Neh. 219 /. 333 [4 τ] seems to imply that 
no previous attempt like that of Nehemiah had been 
made. 

Not less untenable îs the theory which has lately been revived 
by Sellin (Seruddadel, 51; cp 197), viz., that the wall and 
gates had been restored by Zerubbabel under Darius I., but 
had shortly afterwards been destroyed, when the royalistic 
movement centering în this prince collapsed (to this he finds 
an allusion in Ps, S940), Tong ago Gssò Ewald (17/18) 4 156) 
proposed the same view, which he supported by the very same 
psalms as are appealed to by Sellin, viz,, 44 60 74 79 80 89 
{Ewald adds 85, Gellîn 88 102)—psalms which he had previously 
(with more plausibility) referred to ‘the destruction under 
Bagoses related in Jos. Axz xi. This, however, is con- 
nected with a historical theory respecting the career of ZEKUB- 
vabEL [9.2], which has no evidence in its favour, and the view 
about the destruction of the walls is inconsistent with Zech. 
24/ Cp Psatms (Boox), $$ 28, 32. We are now (1901) able 
to add that the author himself has withdrawn this theory 
(Studien zur Entstehungsgesch. etc., 2.181 186). His present 
view is that the walls were being rebuilt under Cambyses (or 
Cyrus) when they were destroyed by the Samaritans (p. 182). 
Against this see (3) in the preceding paragraph. 

Nothing therefore remains but to consider the claims 
of the theory of Kosters. 

(1) That no recent destruction is referred to îs plain 
from the prayer of Nehemiah. The great object before 
the mind of the suppliant is the return of the exiles 
to Jerusalem. Until the wall had becn restored, and 
the community had adopted the same view οἵ religions 
purity as was current among the Jews of the Dispersion, 
such a return was impossible. The first thing, there- 
fore, was to get the wall restored. Had this been done 
earlier, a large body of exiles would have migrated 
before the time of Ezra. They did not so migrate, for 
Nehemiah evident]y found no considerable Babylonian 
element at Jerusalem ; therefore the wall cannot have 
been rebuilt before the time of Nehemiah. 

(2) The same result follows from the language of 
Hanani in Neh.12/ He does not indeed underrate 
the miserable condition of Jerusalem; but the main 
point with him is the affliction and the insults suffered 
by its inhabitants. That is the novel element in the 
tidings which he brings. Shortly before Nehemiah's 
governorship the relations between the Jews and the 
Samaritans were becoming more and more strained. 
There was as yet no regular feud ; but the tendency to 
a feud was not wanting. There was an active, though 
not as yet a predominant, orthodox party at Jerusalem, 
and Sanballat and Tobiah ‘had come to feel that the 
differences which parted them were greater than the 
resemblances which united them.'1 They did not 
withhold taunts and iusults, which were returned in 
good measure to them and to their Jewish sympathisers 
by Jewish prophetic writers (15.573 651-5 663). 
Hanani, doubiless, feared that worse things would 
foliow, and attributed this to the want of a material 
barrier to intercourse between the unorthodox party 
in Jerusalem and the Samaritans outside. Hence, 
probably, the stress which he laid, when visiting Nehe- 
miah, on the destruction of the wall (Neh. 13). 

Both in Serxéfadel and recently in Stedien ii. Sellin con- 
troverts Kosters' interpretation of Neh. 13, where the Jews of 
Judza are called “rhe remnant that are left of the captivity 


Gen po mine: nea ΠΡῚΝ) Π). Sea (19), according to Sellîn, 
means the same as 2/74 (nbî2), ‘those who had been carried 
away.” Kosters, however (and so Marq. Fwxd. 35), takes the 
phrase to mean ‘those who have escaped the deportation in 
the time of Nebuchadrezzar.". According to Sellin, Hanani 
implies that a considerable number of Babylonian Jews— 
Jewish captives (‘39)—had returned to Palestine, but (so 
at least in Serx2iade?) that many of these had lost their 
lives in the troublous times of Zerubbabel—a very forced 
explanation. The true sense îs shown by Ezra97, ‘we have 
been given up . . . to the sword, to captivity, and to 
spolling” (RV), where ‘to captivity” clearly means “to be 
carried capiive.' Kosters' view is perfectly correct. and indeed 
is required by the preceding word ArZzal (MB), ‘those who 
have escaped.'] 
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For three months Nehemiah remained a prey to his 
dwn sad thoughts, and then his opportunity came. 
Artaxerxes one day questioned him about his depres- 
sion, and Nehemiah, afier secret prayer to God for 
help, laid his case before the king. Artaxerxes and his 
consort (who also was present) were favourable to the 
request, but desired that Nehemiah's leave of absence 
should be as brief as possible. It would seem, how- 
ever, that he left Susa invested with the governorship of 
Judah for an indefinite period; [though the text of 
514 may perhaps require a closer inspection ; see 8 5}. 
Provided with letters to the governors of the region to 
be traversed, and with a military escort, Nehemiah in 
due course reached Jerusalem. 

Within three days from his arrival he addressed 
himself to his work. After making a nocturnal survey 

ino ΟἹ the walls, secreily and almost un- 

3. Restoring accompanied, he began to stir up both 

rulers and people to take in hand the 

work of restoration.! This they declared themselves 

ready to do (21-18), Prompt action was taken, and 

not ‘only Jerusalem, but also other places, such as 

Jericho, Tekoa, Gibeon, Mizpah, joined in the work; 

high priest, priests and Levites, civil administrator: 

and heads of guilds, and even women, became each 
responsible for some part of the building (31-32). 

[This passage, as well as the brief account of Nehemiah's 
secret visit of'inspection, deserves careful study from a topo- 
graphical point of view. Some of the proper names, too, are 


most interesting ; e.g., BESODEIAH, Col-noze#, HALLOHESH, 
HartaraW, HASSENAAH.] 


The difficulties, however, with which the governor had 
to contend were still great. Influential persons of non- 
Israelite descent—‘ Sanballat the Horo- 
nite, Tobiah the Ammonite servant 
[EV ‘the servant, ihe Ammonite]. 
Geshem, or Gashmu, the Arabian,' of whom at least the 
first two had intermarried with leading Israelite families 
—had regarded the coming of Nehemiah ‘to seek the 
welfare of the Israelites’ (210) with no favour. They 
vied with one another in ridiculing Nehemiah's under- 
taking (2x9 / 333-35[41-3]). ‘Then, waxing bolder, they 
planned a sudden attack on the builders of the wall 
(47. τὰ [17 5].  Nehemiah, however, was warned in 
time by Jewish friends on the frontier. At once he sus- 
pended building operations, and posted his people behind 
the walls with arms, so that the enemy was overawed 
and had to abandon his plan. Henceforward Nehemiah 
was continually on his guard. Of his people one-half 
were in constant readiness to repel any onslaught. The 
builders themselves had their weapons by their side, 
and all the workers passed the night within the walls, 
a precaution that had not previonsly been thought 
necessary (415-23 [9-17]. The enemy's next resort fas 
Nehemiah represents] was to cunning (61-14). Over 
and over again they invited the governor to conference. 
On one occasion they pretend that their object was 
to counteract certain evil rumours which had been 
circulated against him ; on another they feed a Jewish 
prophet to induce Nehemiah to seek refuge in a part of 
the temple that was forbidden to the laity, so that he 
might lose influence with the people. Nehemiah saw 
through them, however, and did not fall into their traps. 

[The section of Nehemiah's memoir on which the 
above sketch is based needs a very thorough criticism. 
It is no doubt plausible to assume that Sanballat and 

1 [According to Wi. (4072 234 £), the object of Nehemiah's 
mission was to introduce an important modification into the 

urely hierarchical system of government lately introduced by 
Ezra n the priestly code, the high priest Eliashio having shows 
himself untrustworthy. Once more the land was placed under 
a secular official-a Ze4d% (13), or ‘governor,’ appointed by 
the court. When Nehemiah returned to Susa, Eliashib, who 
coveted the support of other noble but non-Israelitish families, 
renewed his intercourse with Tobiah the Ammonite ; and Nehe- 
miah, on his second arrival at Jerusalem, punished this by 
banishing certain members of the high-priestly family on a 
legal pretext. But Nehemiah's mission can be accounted for 
without this hypothesis. | 


3. Opposition 
from without. 
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Tobiah were a Moabite and an Ammonite respectively, 
and to illustrate the intermarriage of Jewish families 
with them by Neh. 131, It would seem, however, that 
Sanballat and Tobiah were worshippers of Yahwè, and 
from Neh. 42 [334] that Sanballat was a kinsman of 
the Samaritans. These considerations throw some 
doubt on Kusters' view, 

The most critical course is to emend the text of the passage 
referred to (3 34 [4 2]), which is admittedly in some disorder, and 
to read, ‘And he said before the Jerahmeelites and Misrites, 
What are the Jews doing?’ See Crit. 4/8.; the proof of this 
emendation lies in the interpolated p'5bpx explained as cor- 
rupted p:>xpmy (dittographed).  Sanballat (if the name may 

ass) was a Misrite of N. Arabia; Tobiah (or rather Reho- 

othi?) was probably called a Jerahmeelite, not an Ammonite. 
‘The servant' (cp RV) is a corruption of ‘the Arabian, which 
is itself a misreading. See SANBALLAT, TOBIAH, 

Whether Sanballat really believed that Nehemiah was 
about to rebel against Persia (219 66) is uncertain; 
but it was, at any rate, a colourable pretext for his 
opposition. The sudden disappearance of ZERUBBABEL 
[φ.Ὁ.] seems to have been caused by just suspicions of 
his untrustworthiness, and some Jewish prophets may 
possibly have represented Nehemiah as the destined 
Messiah,! That Sanballat was unconoiliatory cannot 
fairly be said. Undeterred by a first rebuff, he made 
four more attempits to bring about a conference with 
the governor (62-5) Nehemiah's cause was better 
than that of Sanballat; but Nehemiah carried his 
suspiciousness to an extreme. He was the man for 
the time ; but historical students will seek to do justice 
not only to him but also to his opponents.] 

Nehemiah had to contend with pusillanimity within, 
as well as with hostility without. He had to listen to 

4. Difficultieg COMPIAINIS of the difficulty of the work 

within. (410[4]) and to grievances of the poor 
‘against the rich (51 7}; nor could he 
by any means certainly reckon on the fidelity of the 
Jewish relatives of his enemies (87:19). But these 
obstacles also he was able to overcome. By his 
vigorous measures of defence, by the firmness of his 
faith in his own vocation and in the help of God, he 
inspired the timid with courage, and all with a spirit of 
respect and reverence. Above all was he strong by his 
generous disinterestedness; thus, himself renouncing 
all claim upon his debtors, he induced the rich Jews to 
engage themselves to restore the possessions of their 
poorer compatriots which ihey had received in pawn, 
and not to exact payment of their debts; the dues 
which as governor he was legally entitled to exact for 
his own use, he refrained from collecting ; he gave up 
his personal servants that they might labour at the 
building of the wall ; daily he received at hs table Jews 
from outside the city who came to Jerusalem partly to 
hold counci! with him, and partly for the purpose of 
sacrificing (chap, 5). In this way he was able to make 
head against all difficulties and at last bring his great 
work to a conclusion. On the 25th of Elul, after fifty- 
two days’ labour, the restoration of the wall was com. 
pleted (615). 
A solemn dedication ceremony ensued. Two choirs 
of priests and singers, followed by the rulers and the 
croati cople, and headed, the one δὶ 
δ. Dedication. Hoshaiah and the other by Nehemiab, 
marched from one fixed point in opposite directions, 
with music and song, along the walls, and rejoined one 
another for the solemn festival in the temple (1227-43). 

[It is stated in Neh. 514 that Nehemiah acted as 
governor of Judah ‘from the zoth to the 3end year of 
Artaxerxes the king, that is, 12 years.’ ‘This must 
surely be duc to a later hand. Nehemiah's leave was 
only for a set time, and the king evidently expected him 
to return soon. The restoration of the wall was taken 
în hand prompily, and was effected in fifty-two days 
(Neh. 615). It is true Nehemiah had ulterior objects. 
But apparently he had not communicated these to 


1 Jew. Rel, Life, 46/. 
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Artaxerxes. If Josephus's date {see n. 1) be correct, 
Nehemiah's governorship lasted only seven years. The 
context of Neh. 514, however, suggests that the memoir 
was written soon after the completion of the wall (see 
τ. 16), Not improbably we should read in τ. 14, for 
‘thirty-second,’ ‘twenty-second,’ thus allowing £v0 
gears for the governorship. This amply suffices for the 
works ascribed to Nehemiah. The mistake 'thirty- 
second' would be caused by the fact that Nehemiah's 
second brief governorship is placed in the 32nd year of 
Artaxerxes (Neh. 136).] 

The walls and gates once set in order, Nehemiah's 
next care was for their being properly guarded, and for 
the due opening and closing of the gates; he also saw 
to the government of the city, devised means for aug- 
menting its population by immigration (71-sa 111 Δ}, 
and successfully induced many Levites, who 51] τὸς 
mained in other cities and villages, to transfer their 
residence to Jerusalem (cp 1310 Δ} 

[Between Nehemiah's first and second visits Marg. and Che. 
place Ezra's attempt at reorganisation. Nehemiah is nowhere 
mentioned as present in Jerusalem in the records of Ezra ; Ezra 
nowhere in those of Nehemiah. The reference to Ezra in 
Neh. 1236 15 an interpolation of the redactor ; in Neh. 12 33, 
Ezra (=Azariah, 102) îs a gentilic name. On the supposed 
references to Nehemiah in the memoirs of Ezra, see TIRSHATHA. 
That Nehemiah found no Babylonian element în the population 
of Judah worth reckoning with, appears from his own record. 


The only difficulty is in the date in Ezra 77 (cp Neb.11). Per: 
haps we should read, for ‘in the seventh year, ‘in the twenty- 
seventh year’ (SI%) δ᾽ imilarly in 2.8. It is true 


that Ezra 7 1-10 comes to us în a revised form; but we need not 
assume that the date is the insertion of the reviser Cp 
CÙronotogy, $ 14.] 
After a visit to Artaxerxes ( Neh. 136) in the 32nd [or 
possibly 22nd] year of his reign, 433 R.C. [or 443}, 
τῳ. Nehemiah returned to Jerusalem. 
ieri He now appeared more than formerly 
" asa religious reformer, ‘The holders 
of the higher offices of the priesthood learned what stuff 
he was made of. ‘The priest Eliashib' had given the 
use of one of the chambers belonging to the temple 
to Tobiah. Nehemiah indignantly cast out Tobiah's 
houschold utensils (134-9). Worse still, a grandson of 
Eliashib! the high priest had married a daughter of 
Sanballat. Him Nehemiah expelled from the sacred 
city (1328). In the same section (νυ. 29) the governor 
makes reference to a number of priests who had 
desecrated their office; we may assume therefore that 
this was not the only drastic measure carried out by 
Nehemiah in the temple. Certainly it is presupposed 
in Ezra 9/. Neh. 9 f that shortly afterwards the 
priesthood which served in the temple was of the right 
sort. It is not impossible that Nehemiah even deposed 
the high priest in favour of his son Jehohanan, the ally 
of Ezra (Ezra 106}. His next measures of reform were 
directed against those who had married foreign wives ; 
he made them swear that they would not suffer their 
children to intermarry with foreigners, and did not 
hesitate physically to assault the recalcitrant (1323-27). 
He took measures to prevent traders with their wares 
from entering the city on the sabbath day (1319-22); 
secured that the Levites, who during his absence had 
again left the city, should thenceforward no longer be 
kept out of their dues (1310-14); and made certain 
regulations with reference to the temple service, the 
wood-offering, and the first-fruits (1330/.). 
Nehemiah'sactivity in Jerusalem after his retura having 
thus been so different from that of his earlier period, 
τ, Office. and so much more decidedly ecclesiastical, 
᾿ * it becomes a question whether during his 
second period he still continued to hold the dignity of 
governor, ‘There is some reason for doubting whether 
he did. He himself expressly says fin the difficult 
passage, 514, on which see above, $ 5] that he was 
ὁ governor in the land of Judah' for only twelve years, 
down to the 32nd year of Artaxerxes ; and in the parts 


1 [No doubt the Manasseh, of whom Jos. 4x4 xi. 8 2-4 tells 
us. 
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of the Book of Ezra-Nehemiah which relate to the time 
of his second visit, he is called [if we may trust the text] 
the Tirshatha and no longer Με or goyernor. See 
TIRSHATHA, 

It seems probable, therefore, that on the occasion of 
his journey to court, Nehemiah had asked and obtained 
a change of position Why he desired this we are 
not told; but we are able to guess. From the outset 
Nehemiah's programme had been the restoration of 
Israel, to which the restoration of the walls was only 
subsidiary. ‘To this restoration the most serious obstacle 
was the conduct of Nehemiah's non-Jewish adversaries. 
Their efforts to frustrate the restoration were indeed in 
vain ; still, their influence at Jerusalem continued to be 
very great, because of their alliance with the ruling 
families among the Jews, and even with that of the high 
priest. ‘Their Jewish relatives who had supported 
Nehemiah in his rebuilding of the wall seemed dis- 
inclined to assist him in counteracting the foreigu in- 
fluences, on behalf of which indeed they openly took 
sides against him! (617-19).  Nehemiah saw clearly, 
however, that, if Israel was to be restored, the high- 
priesthood must not be allowed to remain in the hands 
of Sanbaliat's and ‘fobiah's relations, and that a re- 
ligious reformation had to be brought about. This he 
desired to accomplish ; but for the purpose he needed to 
have a position that would enable him to come forward 
in another capacity than that of governor of Judzea. It 
was with reference to this that he made his journey up 
to court, and we find him returning apparently with 
permission to come forward as a reformer of the 
religious condition of Judea, not as Pehàh, but as 
Tirshatha. It is not inconceivable that, in connection 
with his plans for reformation of the priesthood, 
Ncehemiah had asked the king to hand over to the high 
priest some of those functions of governor which, in 
point of fact, we find him exercising at a later period. 

[This hypothesis depends to some extent on the cor- 
reciness of a very strange-looking word (4ar-frs4d/4d), 
which in every passage where it occurs may be corrupt, 
and in some of the passages may have been inserted 
by a glossator. This at least, however, it is safe to 
assume, when drawn a second time by patriotic anxiety 
from Susa, Nehemiah came rather as special high 
commissioner than as governor.  Sce /ew. Rel. Life, 
64.] 

The conjecture that Nehemiah's journey to court was the 
occasion of the return of Ezra and his band of exites to Jeru- 
salem is natural, By what means couid Nehemiah Better 
bring about the accomplishment of his aims than by such a 
strengthening of the Jewish element in Judaa? That at all 
events he gave his powerful aid to Ezra, co-operated with him 
în the formation of the congregation, and also took part with 


him in introducing the new law, we have endeavoured to show 
elsewhere (Ezra, $$ 6-8). 


Nehemiah was a strong man; he achieved great 
things, and conquered difficulties that were well- nigh 
insuperable. It was faith that made him strong; 
though he is himself the chronicler of his own good 
deeds (519 13142231), we cannot doubt either” the 
gennineness of his piety or the purity of his patriotism; 
he sacrificed much for the restoration of Israel, the 
object of his faith and prayers. No wonder that this 
man was affectionately remembered by posterity.. Ecclus. 
extols him (4913; see, however, Swete's text) as the 
restorer of the city walls; and in one of the two letters 
with which 2 Macc, opens (1 τ- 3 18} be is even celebrated 
as the man that rebuilt the temple and discovered the 
altar-fire which, at the destruction of the temple, had, 
at God's command, been hidden by the priests. More. 
over, in 2 Mace. 213, where it is said that he commenced 
a library of accounts of the kings and the prophets, and 


1 [All that Nehemiah says, however, is that the nobles of 
Judah kept up a correspondente with Tobiah (Neb. 6 17). What 
follows în . 19 îs incorrectly read. ΤΉ) can hardly mean 
“his good deeds.' Read ‘Moreover Rehobothites (animi? 
were (continually) speaking before me, and reporting my words 
to him,’ In justification of this, see ToBiax.] 
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writings of David, and letters of kings concerning 
temple-offerings, he is honoured as collector of part of 
Israet's sacred literature. Thus he was regarded in later 
times as the restorer, not only of Jerusalem and its 
walls, but also of the temple and its services; and also 
85 the man who rendered important service towards the 
formation of the sacred canon af Israel. 


2. B. Azbuk, chief of half the district of Beth.zur, mentioned 
in list of wall-builders (Neh. 3 16). See above, $ τα; also Ezra 
iL, 88.16 [i.], 194. 


3. One of the leaders (see Ezra ii., 8 86) of the Jews in the 
reat post-exilic list (Ezra22 Neh. 77=1 Esd.53 Nehemiaz), 
bee Ezra i.,$ 9, and GOVERNMENT, W.H.K.—T.K.C. 


NEHEMIAH (BOOK). See EZRA AND NEHEMIAH. 
NEBILOTH, ‘with the' [RV], or, ‘upon’ [AV], 
aibmaby; ὙΠῈΡ THC KAHPONOMOYCHC; ATTO 
KAHpodocicon [Ag.], yrrep KAHpovyiwn [Sym.], 
pro hereditatibus [Jer.]), Ps.5 (title) Interpreters 
differ precisely as in the case of MAHALATH [g.7,]. 
.But we may be sure that ‘(the) Nebiloth' is not the 
first word (‘heritages’?) of a well-known song, nor a 
synonym for &dlilim, ‘fiutes’ (see, however, RVME), 
nor miswritten for #mé45/0k, ‘dances’ (so apparently 
Tg. reads). As Gritz has pointed out, it is simply a 
corruption of nisby(x). The versions all agree in dis- 
allowing the » in mb:mn; it is true, they also disallow 
the 1, which, however, is of no significance. Tg.'s 
reading suggests that between mmSym5y and mbnimby 
there was a transitional reading nbmovby ; i.e, Alamoth 
first became M-h-l-th and then N-b-l-th. See further 
PsaLms (Book), $ 26 [1]. τ. κ΄ C. 
NEBUM (DIM), Neh, 77= Ezra 22, REHUM. 
NENUSHTA (δ ΡΤ), $ 68), the mother of king 
JeHolacHIN (2 Κ. 248, necoa [BI], naicoa [A] 
Neecdan {L]). The readings quoted approximate 
curiously to the name NEHUSHTAN [9.v.], and are on 
this account strongly suggestive of corruption.  Com- 
paring nen (which we take to be from pe15) and pen 
(from je), we may suppose #neni to be a corruption of 
mos. The queen-mother then was Cushith—ie, a 
N. Arabian. Her father was ‘Elnathan of Jerusalem.' 
Elnathan, however, is probably an expansion of Ethan 
{cp NETHANIAH), and the very unlikely ‘ Jerusalem” 
(like ‘Abishalom' in 1K.15270) is a corruption of 
Jerahmeel. Cp MAACHAH. T.K.C. 
NEHUSHTAN (ΡΦ ΠΣ; νεοθάλει [B], Nec@an 
AI, neecdan [L]; Nokestan, Naasthan), 
2 K.1846 is rendered thus in EV, ‘and he brake in 
pieces . . . Nehushtan' (with two marg. rends., ‘Or, 
it was called," and ‘That is, a piece of 
1 Nam. }rass*), The implication is that when 
HEZERKIAH σιν. destroyed this idolatrous object, he 
calfed it “a mere piece of brass (bronze).' It cannot 
be denied that this view of 19 apr is plausible ; it is 
also favoured by 4584 (καὶ ἐκάλεσεν). ΤῸ suppose that 
those who offered sacrifices (xp; see INCENSE, $ 1) to 
the brazen serpent called it ‘ Piece of Brass,’ is surely 
absurd. Still, the grammaticali structure of the sentence 
favours the view that a statement respecting the name 
given by the worshippers is intended {Klost, reads 
ΠΡ or spr; cp L καὶ ἐκάλεσαν), and the question 
arises whether jnwm) represents correctiy the name given 
by the worshippers to this sacred object. The theory 
which is archaologically the most defensible as to 
the religious significance of the brazen serpent has 
suggested to the present writer that the original word 
may have been jnub, Leviathan, and that the deutero- 
nomist, who (probably) adopted 2 K.184-s@ from the 
royal annals, out of a religions scruple changed jnnb into 
nem, which of course involved interpreting tp", 
‘and he {Hezekiah) called it."1 


2 Or else nb in pnmb fell out owing to the preceding 15, and 
wnì was inserted by conjecture for the missing letters. This 
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The early writer from whom the deuteronomist draws 
in 2 K. 184 brings Nehushtan (?) into connection with 
origi the brazen serpent (ngn vm. ὄφιν 

2. Origin and αλκοῦν [BAFL]) mentioned in Nu. 

eaning. 510, Combining thesetwo passages we 
are justified in supposing that in the regal period the 
superstitious Israelires sacrificed to the idol to obtain the 
recovery of their sick (cp SERPENT). It would not, 
however, follow that a healing virtue had always been 
supposed to be inherent in this sacred object. The fact 
{as we may venture to regard it) that the brazen oxen în 
1 K.725 were really copies of the oxen which symbolised 
Marduk in Babylonian temples (from which the brazen 
‘sea,’ also symbolic, was probably derived) suggests 
that for an explanation of Nehushtan we should look to 
Babylonia (sce CREATION, 88 13, το, 22). Now, itis 
certain from very early inscriptions (428 31, p. 143; 
32, pp. 21, 35, 73} that Babylonian temples contained, 
not only brazen oxen, but also brazen serpents. Some of 
these (see e.g., AZ 22, p. 35) may have been protective 
serpents, such as were worshipped in the larger Egyptian 
temples; but when, as in Solomon's temple, only a 
single one is mentioned, it is reasonable to suppose that 
it is the ‘raging serpent’ (;.e., Tiamat) that is meant, 
as in the inscription of king Agum-kakrimi (AB 31, 
Ρ. 143). If so, the brazen serpent (more properly called 
LEVIATHAN, see above, $ 1), which Solomon adopted 
with the brazen ‘sea,’ and the brazen oxen from Baby- 
lonia, was originally a trophy of the Creator's victory 
over the serpent of chaos. 

In later times it is very probable that the true meaning was 
forgotten; it appears from Am.93 (see SegrENt, $ 3/) that 
the prophet Amos had heard only an echo of the old dragon- 
myth. A new meaning would' therefore naturally become 
attached to the vencrated symbol—the meaning suggested 
above, which is supported by the etiological story in Nu. 21 
(cp Baudissin, Stud. Sen. Rel. 1288). 

A less probable theory of the brazen serpent must not be un- 
recorded. W. R, Smith thought (/.0f ῬΑ, 9 99) that ‘ Nehush- 
tan’ represented the totem of the family of David, and was 
worshipped by members of that stock in tre manner described 
in Ezek.88 This theory, however, is based on the traditional 
text of 25,17 25 (see NAHASH), so that the totem-theory needs 
some modification in order to become plausibie. Hence Ben- 
zinger has suggested that there may have been a serpent-clan 
among the tribes which united to form the Israelitish people, cp 
Gen. 4917, of which Nehushtan may have been the sacred 
symbol just as the ARK f9.2,] may have been that of the tribe 
of Joseph. It is very doubrful, however, whether the so-called 
‘setpent-names.’ Namasi, NAHSHON, Nun, and, NENUSHTA 
are textually sound ; all are in various degrees suspicious, 

Was the brazen serpent in the temple really of primitive 
origin? We may well doubt it. The presumption is that it was 
neither more nor less ancient than the other sacred objects of 
Babylonian affinities in the temple of Solomon (cp CREATION, 
$ το T.K.C. 


NEIEL (bit), on the first part of the name see 


ZALMUNNA; INAHÀ EB]. aniHA [A], νδειηλ [1.]}. 
mentioned with Beth-emek in the delimitation of Asher; 


Josh. 1927}. See RETH-EMEK and cp NEAH.  Conder 
finds Neiel at A4. Va'zin, 9g m. E. of ‘AZZa, and 
Robinson at the village Mir 2 m. E. of Yehnin. 
Both are no doubt ancient sites {see Guérin, Gal, 


1434 436). 

NEIGHBOUR (0 tTAHCION) answers in the LXX to 
DINAR, ΤῊΝ (amile, DI red, MA DN DIP dardi 
"εἶ bayith. 


approaches Nòldeke's suggestion, [38 WM) (ZDA/G, 1888, p. 


482, n, 1), But the combination of these two terms for ‘serpent* 
could not have been original. Klost. is also at any rate on the 
right track; he explains (jn° wma), ‘ancient serpent.’ See 
SERPENT, 

1 The view here taken of Nu. 21 5-9 is not disproved by W. 
H. Ward's discovery of a ‘Hittite' cylinder on which worship 
is apparently represented as offered to a serpent on a pole. 
Indeed, such a representation helps us to understand how the 
story came to arìse (cp SERFENT). 

2 The writer has maintained these theories for several years, 
nor is he under obligations to other critics, Only after writing 
the above did he observe Stade's combination of suggestions în 
GVI 1 467, one of which is that the idol Nehushtan might be 
connected with the cultus of the sky-serpent. 
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‘Three points in the teaching of Jesus connected with 
this word deserve special attention. 

1. In Mt, 543/., Jesus contrasts the precept given to 
the ancients, ‘’Thou shalt love thy neighbour and hate 
thine enemy,' with his own rule, ' Love your enemies,* 
The former part of the old principle is a verbal quotation 
from Lev. 1918 65, and, as the parallelism clearly proves, 
‘neighbour’ was there synonymous with  compatriot. 
The Jew was not at liberty to hate his personal enemies 
{sce, on the contrary, Ex. 234 £. | Lev. 1913; Prov. 
2022 2417 29 2521 f.; Job3129; Ps. 74 [5]}, nor is he 
anywhere required in express terms to hate the heathen. 
The scribes, however, may very well have thought such 
feelings justified from the ban under which Canaanite 
cities were to be put {Dt. 7 2), and from the language used 
in Dt. 1527. 2013-18 2517-19 Mal. 12/., and especially 
Ps. 13921 f ΑἹΙ the more natural and indeed inevitable 
was such an inference in the strong reaction against the 
heathen power which held the chosen people in its grip. 
Jesus, then, taking ‘neighbour’ in its accepted sense, 
pronounces the former half of the Jewish maxim in- 
sufficient and sweeps the latter half of it away. His 
disciples are to love not only their countrymen, not only 
even their private foes; their love is to reach even those 
who hate them as members of the Kingdom of God. 
Christianity is to overcome the very opposition which it 
creates. The author of Lk. 627, as is his wont, omits 
the reference to the Jewish law and sets the maxim at 
the head of the discourse immediately after the intro- 
ductory beatitudes and woes. 

The words ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself' occur 
in the summary of the law which Jesus gave the rich young man, 
as reported in Mt, 1916-30. They are absent, however, in the 
parallel account in Mk. 1017-31 (ep Lk.18 18:30) and the fact 
that this is just the point in which che young man fails when 
Jesus puts him to the proof, shows that the words in question do 
not belong to the original tradition but have been added from 
2239. In any case they throw no light on the term ‘neighbour,” 
as Jesus understood it. 


2. In Mt. 2234-40 (= Mk. 1228-34) Jesus, when ques- 
tioned as to the kind of commandment which is greatest, 
quotes as the great commandment Dt. 84 ‘Hear O 
Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord and thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God,' etc., connects with it another 
commandment from another book, ‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself' (Lev. 1918), and declares that 
the second is ‘like'—£e., in importance—-to the first. 
AIl the law and the prophets, he says, bang on those 
two commandments, —i.e., proceed from them—so that 
multiplicity of enactment disappears in unity of spirit. 
Here Jesus accepts the love of our neighbour as sufficient, 
though to him, no doubt, the word had a wider sense 
than it bore in the Hebrew Code. 

3. Once, however, Jesus took occasion to develop 
this wider meaning. Asked ‘ Who is my neighbour?' he 
replied by the parable of the Good Samaritan {Κ᾿ 
1029-37) and then himself asked the questioner, " Which 
of these three thinkest thou proved neighbour to him 
that fell among the robbers?' ‘The object of Jesus was 
apparently to show that one of the heretic and hated 
Samaritans could prove himself a better neighbour to a 
Jew than a priest or a Levite, and that it is therefore 
wrong to refuse them the title of neighbour. If this 
interpretation be correct, Jesus extends the term 
‘neighbour’ in the command ‘’Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,' till it is co-extensive with mankind, 

"This wider sense belongs to ὁ πλησίον in the rest of 
the NT. According to Paul (Rom. 139) all the law is 
summed up in the command, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,' and this, according to James (2 8), 
is the royal or principal law. w.E. A 


NEKEB (273M), Josh.1933 AVI, ἘΝ Abami 
NEREB. 

NEKODA (N°739), a kind of bird? $ 83; νεκωλὰ 
[BNAL]). 


1 It is the simplest, though not the commonest interpretation 
of the passage. See B. Weiss, ad doc. 
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1. The family name of a company of post-exilic Nethinim: 
Ezra 2 48 (vey. [Β], νεκωδασ [A})= Neh, 7 50 (νεκωδαμ [x])=1 Esd. 
531 (νοεβα [BA], EV Noeba). 

2. One of the three families from Tel-melah, Tel-harsha, 
Cherub, Addon and Immer, that were unable to produce written 
evidence of their Israelite descent : Ezra? 6o= Neh. 7 62==1 Esd, 
537 AV Necopan, RV Nekodan (vexwéav [BA]). 

ΝΈΜΕΙ, (DN). $ 4: NamoyHA). τι One of the 
sons of Simeon; Nu. 26121 Ch. 424. If these clan- 
names are traditional records of ethnic affinities, a 
better reading would be JEMUVEL (be; ceuovnà; 
teu) [5], in Ex.) as in Gen.4610 Ex. 6istde., 
Jerahme'el. ‘This is confirmed by the circumstance 
that a Reubenite bears the same name {' Reuben' prob- 
ably is a Jerahmeelite name; Reuben seems to have 
been originally a southern tribe). Further evidence 
might be produced. The patronymic Nemuelite 
(vapovnA[ek) occurs in Nu, 2612. 

2. A Reubenite, brother of Dathan and Abiram (Nu, 269). 

τὶ κα, 

NEOCOROS (newkopoc, Acts1935, ‘a worshipper,' 
AVmg. ‘the temple keeper," RV ‘ temple-keeper ') The 
word Neocoros is an old religious term in Asia 
Minor, adopted and developed in the imperial cultus 
which was so important in the organisation of the 
empire, Originally expressing the devotion of the city 
to the particular deity whose worship was most zealously 
cultivated, the term ‘ Neocoros,' or ‘ Neocoros of the 
Emperors,’” came ἴο be connected with the politico- 
religious imperia] cultus almost entirely, and when the 
title appears on coins and inscriptions under the empire 
it signifies ‘ Warden of a temple dedicated to the 
imperial worship." The temple had to be dedicated by 
the Provincial Synod, whose president was (in Asia) the 
Asiarch. It had also to be dedicated to the emperor 
alone ; it was not sufficient if a particular city dedi- 
cated a temple, apart from the Provincial Synod, nor 
if the emperor was merely received as partner into the 
temple of an older deity. Coincident with the dedica- 
tion of the temple and the appointment of the necessary 
priests and other officials, was the establishment of 
games in honour of the emperor. The title and per- 
mission to erect the temple was granted by decree of the 
senate in Rome. When by similar decree permission 
was granted for the erection of a temple and the estab- 
lishment of games in honour of a later emperor, the city 
received the title δὶς Νεωκόρος ; and τρὶς Newxépos when 
a third foundation was made, Apparently no city 
received more than the triple Neocorate, which was 
granted first to Pergamos (according to the boast on its 
coîns, which may not be true). Ephesus alone boasts a 
fourth Neocorate ; but the fourth refers to the worship 
of Artemis, which was officially recognised by Hadrian.! 
It is with reference to this worship that the title is used 
of Ephesus in the ‘town clerk's’ speech—for, of course, 
the old signification of the word, in which sense it could 
be used by any city that wished to express its devotion 
to a particular deity, still continued even after it gained 
the special meaning above explained (cp Wood, 475. 
Inscr. vi. 6, p. 50). It îs, in fact, doubtful whether so 
early as about 56 A.D. Ephesus could claim the title in 
its imperia] sense. 

Of the Asiatic cities mentioned in the NT, the title was 
possessed by Pergamus, Ephesus, Laodiceia, Hierapolis, Phila- 
delphia, Smyrna. 

See Biichner, De Neocoria; Monceaux, De communi Asia 
Provincie, 1886; Ramsay, Cities and Bisk. of Phrygia, 1 58. 


Δ.) 

NEPHEG (153). 1. A Kohathite Levite, Ex. 621 
(adex [BAL], radey [F]). 

2. A son of David, 25.515 τ (ἢ, 87 146 (vager, ναφαθ [dis] 
[8]; ragex, vadey, vagay [A]; vapar [x, 1Ch. 146]; ναφεθ, 
veey, vadex [L]), See Davin, ὃ 11 n., NOGAN. 

NEPHI (2 Macc. 136), ΕΝ NEPHTHAI; see NAPH- 
THA. 


1 Cp imperial silver coins of Ephesus bearing the type of 
Artemis and the legend Diana Ernesia. See Rams. CAurcA 
in Rom. Emp. 143. 
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NEPEILIM (©5015), rirantec [BADEFL]: cp 
nbin= Késìl or ORION [g.v.] in Tg.). 

(@) Gen. 64: ‘The Nephilim arose in the land 
(or, on the earth) in those days (namely) when the 

ΗΙ͂; divine ones had intercourse with human 
Ἃ Epblical maidens; those are the heroes, the 
* famous ones.” {The words jane on and 
nin “wa are here untranslated ; see c and $ 3.) The 
passage to which Gen. 64 belongs, comes in its present 
form from J,,! whose account of the early men appar- 
ently did not refer to a deluge (see DELUGE, $ 14). 
J availed himself of an old mythological story, which, 
however, did not in all respects please him, and from 
which he therefore only took very small portions, such 
as were in themselves unobjectionable and appeared 
consistent with the other stories which he had to weave 
together into a history of the early men. 

The text must first of all be criticaliy emended : even Kosters 
(74. T10 42) infers from pag, “for their sin’ (7), an early tradi- 
tion of the six of the b'ne Elohim (on ΠΕΣ, see n. 2). Knowing 
what we do of the early Hebrew and (still more) of the Baby: 
lonian myths, we can attempt to reproduce the outlines of the old 
story, assuming the most reasonable corrections of an imperfect 
text. 

‘And so it fell out, that when men began to multiply on the 
earth, and daughters were born to them, the divine ones 
(© nè ha-'élohim) saw that the human maidens were fair, and 
took as wives any that they preferred. [And they taught man- 
kind how to clothe themselves and how to forge brass and 
iron. And their sons in after-time became heroes, and men 
prospered under their rule. Now the cause wherefore the 
divine ones had come down to earth was this. There had been 
dissension among the divine ones, some being friendly to men, 
some unfriendly. And those that were friendly came down to 
visit men upon earth. But the lord of the divine ones doubted 
in his heart whereunto the prosperity of men would grow.] 
And Yahwè said, The spirit of the glorious gods shall not tarry 
longer in habitations of flesh? [1 νη] sweep them from the 
earth, lest they become too strong. But the divine ones spoke 
soft words and counselled their lord to wait.] 

According to this view of the story, the parents of 
those primeval heroes, including ‘Nimrod,’ whom J, 
identifies with the ‘ Nephilim,' are the founders of 
civilisation (see CAINITES), and their sons carry on the 
arduous work. The supposed dissension among the 
divine ones is in accordance with the Deluge story and 
other Babylonian myths. The hesitation of the supreme 
God Yahwé (who was portrayed as no better than Bel} 
is in harmony with the survivals of primitive theology in 
Gen. 322 116 (also J,), A later editor is the author 
of 6 34, where ‘his days’ presupposes that pur, ‘man.’ 
precedesti.e., that v. 36 has already become corrupted. 
Verse 4 belongs to Ji, except the words ‘and ‘after 
that," to which we shall return ($ 3, îi.). 

Then, most probably, in this writer's narrative followed the 
story in Gen. Π 1 7. which originally began thus, ‘And the 
whole earth was a Single family in the wilderness of Jerahmeel,” 
and ends with ‘and they left off building the city (see PARADISE, 
$ 7); after which may have come the account of the true Noah 
{Gen. 9 20-27), and of Cush and (especially) Nimrod (Gen. 108-12) 
who was regarded as one of the ‘famous men,’ the heroes of 
Jerahmeel. See Nimron, NoaH. 

(5) Nu.1333 (E). ‘The account of the episode of the 
Spies also mentions the ‘ Nephilim.' ‘And there we 

1 Accordîng to Olshausen the whole of τ. 4 consists of glosses 
{Monatsber. der Berl, Akad., June 1878), Budde, Wellhausen, 
Kautzsch-Socin, Holzinger, Ball are content with assuming that 
3 ima pa is a gloss. This is only a step in the right direction 
(See $ 3), nor may we follow Budde (8782 Urgesch. 30,27) in 
reconstriucting the old tradition so as to include a part of ©, 4. 
The early pre-Yahwistic tradition may be gathered from τ, 1-32. 
È adopted the tradition, and connected with it the origin of the 

eroes called Nephilim (?). 

£ The present text contains two untranslatable words (jr and 
01w2). There has been some disarrangement, and, conse- 
quentiy, some confusion of letters. Read ΟἾΟΝ min pr ἣν 
wi Dîazwina omir. For TIR‘ cp Nu. 91922; for R bg, 
18.48; for ἢ own, 100 418 104. For other emendations of 
pr and piw3 sée Di's notes. None of them are satisfactory ἃ 


the corruption ἧς more extensive than has been suspected. Vet 
the materia! handed down is not irremediably corrupt. The 


student should notice that DIW2, not Diw3, is che best Massoretic 
reading (Geiger, /#4. Zt. 3 155, Ginsburg). Even that, however, 
will not produce a good sense. 
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saw the Nephilim, the sons of Anak, who come of the 
Nephilim.' Here 'the Nephilim' is original; ‘the sons 
of Anak,' ete., is a (correct) gloss. According to this 
passage the ‘ Nephilim ’ were still to be found when the 
Israelites entered Canaan (or the Negeb), 

{c) Ezek. 3227: ‘And they lie not with the heroes 
that are fallen of the uncircumcised, who went down to 
Shé51 with their warlike equipment." Cornill plausibly 
reads vbyb for mbnyo (with 65), and also nb53 for nbpi 
nbiyn at once reminds one of Gen. 64, where the same 
word occurs; but it is nevertheless wrong in both 
passages: something much more definite is required 
(see $ 3). [Sechi (00553?) must be right. Ezekiel, if this 
view be accepted, does not regard the Nephilim as lying 
under the curse of God. He also tells us who they 
were (see $ 3, end). 

(4) Later writers, however, thought very differently. 
In Ecclus. 167, Wisd.146, Judith 167, Bar. 326 ζῇ, 
3 Mace. 24, we find allusions to the ‘giants’ and their 
fate. The author of Enoch9f has much more to 
say. He supplements Gen. 61-4 by the statement that 
the giants at length turned against mankind to devour 
them. Upon this the Lord himself interposed. The 
chief fallen angel and his companions he punished in 
the way described elsewhere (see AZAZEL); their sons, 
the giants, he caused to perish in internecine warfare, 

This account is closely followed in the Book of Jubilees 
(chap. δ). Both Jubilees, however, and the fragments of the 
Greek Enoch differ from the Ethiopic Enoch in one respect— 
they mention three classes of giants—viz., the Great Giants, the 
Nephilim, and the Eliud (or, in γηό, 7, Giants, Naphil, and 
Eljo).1 

We must at once dismiss all theories of the existence 
of an carly myth of a ‘sin’ of the b'ne Élchim.  Neither 

τς those supernatural beings nor their off- 
2 Ce ΟΣ spring were originally reparded as having 
πος *sinned.’ There is not even any trace in 
Gen. 6:/ of‘ warin heaven'; any such myth which there 
may once have been has perished. We cannot, there- 
fore, follow either Lenormant,? who compares the Greek 
myths of the Gigantomachia and the Titanomachia, or 
Sayce,? who suspects a connection between the ‘ Nephi- 
lim' and the terrible beings described in the so-called 
‘Cutbezan' creation-story,4 which, however, is no crea- 
tion-story at all These terrible beings are the brood of 
Ti&mat the chaos-monster, and are represented (the 
narrator has lost hold on the early myth, in which the bird- 
like, raven-faced beings are, no doubt, storm demons)5 as 
oppressing a certain (Babylonian?) king till they are 
cursed and destroyed. They are, in short, the de- 
stroyers, not (like the heroes of the Hebrew legend) 
the founders, of civilisation. The true parallels to Gen. 
61 lie close at hand; the sexual intercourse of gods 
and men is a constant feature of ancient mythologies 
(cp Plat. Craty/z5, 33), including the Babylonian (see 
CAINITES, $ 5/.). The later Jews (as the NT shows us} 
naturally took offenceSat Gen.62. The first Yahwist 
{1}, however, hands on this part of the old tradition in 
perfect simplicity. 

It still remains (i.) to explain the name ‘ Néphilim,* 
and (ii.) to account for the troublesome phrases qw 
niro and fre Dn in Gen. 64; cp also Ezek. 8227. 

i. It is not a matter of merely linguistic interest to ex- 
plain b:b(Js3; the race so designated, though mentioned 

8. Origin of ‘under this name only twice or thrice 

‘Nephilim, IMthe OT, evidently filled a large place 

"in Israelitish tradition. It is a mistake 
to regard the name as a mere appellative; from Nu. 


1 See Charles, 5006 of Enoch, 6277; JOR 6 (1894) τοῦ. 202 
Uubilees), also /sdidees (about to appear] 

2 Origines dè l'histoire, 13607 

8 Grif, and Mon. οι. 

4 See CREATION, $ 16; Zimmer, ZA 123177 

5 Cp R. Brown, Primitive Constellations, 1108, 

€ [See Jude 6 2 Pet. 24, and especially Enoch 154, "Whilst 
you were still spiritual, holy, in the enjoyment of eternal life, 
you have defiled yourselves with women .. . and produced 
flesh and blood,'] 
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132833 it is plain that ‘N&philim' (if the reading is 
correct) has as definite a reference as the parallel phrase, 
μηδ "Anak,! which, as Dt. 211 shows, was the name of a 
branch of the REPHAIM [g.v.]. It is therefore enough 
simply to mention the supposed connection with κα δ), 
"to fall’ fas if ‘those who fall on the weak,' or ‘those 
who have fallen from heaven, or ‘those who had been 
born contrary to nature’)? with y/xb5 {as if ‘extra 
ordinary ones 7,9 and with y/51(=523= Ass. παδαύμ, ‘to 
destroy'). The name has, very possibly, been distorted 
through cotruption of the text either of Gen. 64 or, more 
probably, of Nu. 1333 (an editor adjusted the reading 
of the other pnssage or passages accordingly). What 
then are the best authenticated names of the pre- 
Israelitish peoples of Canaan, and more especially of 
that part of Canaan which was referred to in the original 
story which probably underlies Nu. 1317-33? They are 
Amorites and Jerahmeelites, and it so happens that the 
city with which originally the b'nè ‘Anak were con- 
nected was the Jerahmeelite city of REHOBOTH [9.7]. 
Among the many distortions of the name Jerahme'el or 
Jerahme'elim which the OT contains, it is very credible 
that pb was one, and from o:Sa1 to p:òs) the step is 
easy. This, consequently, was what E said in Nu, 
1333, ‘And there we saw the Jerahmeelites” [gloss, ‘the 
sons of Anak, who belong to the Jerahmeelites '}; and 
the true words of ἢ in Gen. 64 are these, ‘ The Jerah- 
meelites arose in the land in those days." Cp JERAH- 
M $4 

ii. It is now very easy to explain bbiyp sex and on 
java. The former phrase comes from p'bgomvn, ‘ the 
Jerahmeelites," and the latter is simply an editor's 
endeavour to make sense of pb=nxo, the disarranged 
letters of nbxbn», ‘ Jerahmeelites,' inserted as the earliest 
editor's correction of p'bp;. In Ezek. 827 ἃ similar cor- 
rection is necessary. n'Snyn (like οὐδ in Judg. 143 
etc.) is a corruption of Spar. 

Thus the origin of the Jerahmeelites is traced by an 
early Hebrew writer and also by Ezekiel to the semi 
divine heroes of primitive culture, such as NiMROD [g.2.], 
the ‘ beginning of whose kingdom was Jerahmeel.' ΤῊΣ 
idea that these heroes and their divine fathers are leaders 
in sin is late, T.K. C. 


NEPHIS (νειφειο [B]}, x Esd. 52r AV= Ezra 230, 
MAGBISH, g.%. 


NEPHISH (1: Ch. 519), RV NAPHISH. 


NEPHISIM (D'D*DI; Καὶ D'DIDI; on name, see 
below}, the name of one of the families of NETHINIM 
{9.0}, Ezra250 (nadperccon [B], nepoycerm {AL]), 
miswritten Nephishesim or Nephushesim in {| Neh. 7 sa 
(DDD), Krè; D'DWIDI, Kt; νεφώσδεει [B] 
cem IN]. nebwcaeim [A], Neborceim [L]; one 
of the sibilants is clearly superfiuous)= τ Esd. 531 
Naphisi (vagare [B], ναφισι [A], νεφωσειμ [L]). Guthe 
compares the name Ne/isi or Nefisi on an ancient seal 
în the Brit. Mus. (Rev. Arck., 1891, p. 109}, Since 
Meunim precedes, Nephisim will probably be a tribal 
name; cp NAPHISH, a tribe of Ishmaelites. 


- T.K. C. 
NEPHTHAI(Ned@Ba1), 2 Mace. 136, Sce NAPHTHA. 


NEPHTHALI (ne@@aAelm, Tob. 11). See NAPH- 
raui. In Tob.12 ‘the city which is called properly 
Nephthali' [AV] rests upon the false reading κυρίως τῆς 
νεφθαλειμ for κυδιως τῆς νεφθαλειμ [BN], or κυδίων τιν, 
TA]; RV has KEDESH NAPHTALI; sec KEDESH, 8 1. 


1 The conjunction of py vin and pSny in Nu. 18 287 suggests 
that p)y is really a corruption of phny (Amalek)—ie., buon 
(erahmeel). 

2 Views successively maintained by Del., the first in ed. 4, 
the second in ed, 3, the third in ed. 5 (the “new edition’) of his 
Genesis. For the derivation from 4/%g, see Aq. 
the τῶν πεπτωκότων following τῶν γιγάντων in È: 
ἐμπέπτοντα, in Gk. Enoch [Charles, 84, 350], 

3 Tuch, Knobel, Lenormant. 

4 5 corrupted from n, as in bop, Gen. 21 22 etc. (see Phicot). 
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NEPETHALIM (nep@alem [Ti. WH}), Μὲ 413 
AV, ΕΝ NAPHTALI, 


NEPHTHAR (Ne@@ap [AV]), 2 Macc. 136 Εν, AV 
NAPHTHAR (g.7.). 


NEPETOAH (ΠῚΡΕ)), only in the phrase ‘the 
fountain of the waters of Nephtoah' (3 2 P'D, TTHrH 
Yàatoc νᾶφθω [BAL], mapdw [B in 150]), a 
locality on the border of Judah and Benjamin (Josh. 
159 181st), generally identified with Li/f@, a village 
with a large fountain, the waters of which are collected 
in a great walled reservoir of very early origin, and 
situated about 2 m. NW. of Jerusalem on the slope 
of a hill on the E. side of the Wady Bet Hanina. 
The locality is undoubtedly ancient, and its situation 
may be consistent with the description in the book of 
Joshua. ‘The equation, Nephtoah=Liftà, however, is 
rather difficult, and the frequency of corruption in 
the name-lists suggests caution.  Certainly the name 
Nephtoah (‘an opened place' ?) is improbable, and the 
phrase ‘the fountain of the waters of N.” is tautological. 

ampin mnaym probably comes from a dittographed yy (the 
final forms of letters very slowly became prevalent). "ln the 
list of the towns of Judah we find (Josh. 1534) a place called 
Tappuah Enam,? which is grouped with Zanoah and En-gannim, 
and must have lain somewhere near Timnah (Josh. 1510}; the 
Same place is also probably meant in Gen. 88 14,2 as the place 
visited by Judah's daughter-in-law Tamar. Most probably for 
rino [yo Brin Josh. Ze. we should read (by transposition) 
ary manda ‘to Tappuah (of) Enam. This may perhaps 
tirow fresh light on the boundary of Judah and Benjamin. Cp 
T'aPrvAH. 

Conder has already noticed that Peta£ "Exayim in Gen. 8814 
should be the name of a town, and be identified with Tappuah 
Enam in Josh.15 34 (PEFO, 1876, p. 66) Nephtoah he 
identified with Etam or ‘Aix ‘Aféa, close to the Pools of 
Solomon, SW, of Bethlehem, following Foma 31a (PEZO, 
1879, p. 95) But the Talmudic traditions are often untrust- 
worthy. τ. Κ΄ C. 


NEPHUSHESIM (ΡΒ; [Κι ἢ, Nel. 752 RV= 
Ezra 250 AV Nephusim. See NEPHISIM. 


NER (Ὁ, nHp [BAL], NHpei [B in xS.1450]), 
the father of Abner (1 5, 1450 26514 2 S. 2812 8.13 
252837 1 K.2532 1 Ch. 833 936 39 26287). 

For two competing explanations of 1 Ch. 833 93639 
(‘Ner begat Kish'), see ABNER, n. 1, ΚΙΒΗ, 1. It 
seems to the present writer extremely probable that the 
true name of Abner's father was Nadab or Abinadab. 
It will be noticed that in x Ch. 830 ‘ Ner' is not men- 
tioned, but that ‘ Nadab’ is, while in 936 we read ‘and 
Ner and Nadab'; 'Nadab' in the latter passage is a 
correction of Ner. Both in 830 and in 936 we meet 
with jmay (Abdon?); this is a corruption of sublar 
(Abinadab). ‘Baal’ which comes between ‘Kish' and 
* Ner' or ‘ Nadab' is a fragment of ‘ Abibaa!,' one of 
the two competing names of the grandfather of Saul 
and Abner, and to be explained like Meri(b)baal; see 
MEPHIBOSHETH. Similarly * Nadab' {of which ‘ Ner' 
is a corruption) might be a fragment of Abinadab (from 
Nedabi ‘one of the Nadab-clan’ ἢ). Both names were 
probably written in the margin of some (late) document 
used by the Chronicler as corrections of psp. Cp 
KISH, 1, 2. T.K.C. 


NEREUS (nHpeyc [Ti. WH]) and his (unnamed) 
sister are saluted by Paul in Rom,16:5; cp ROMANS, 
EPISTLE TO. 

Νηρεύς and Nypets occur pretty often as names of slaves ; eg, 
Domitia Nereis, wife of an imperial freedman and secretary 
(CIL vi. 55 98). Lightfoot (PAilifpians8), 174) cites from Acc. 
di Avcheol. ΑἹ 376 a Claudia Aug. L. Nereis, related to a mother 
and daughter Tryphana (ἰδία, Il 375). 

According to the (apocryphal) Ac&s of Nerens and 
Achilleus, Nereus was a house-slave of the Christian 


1 For pyym man, ‘Tappuah and (the) Enam' read man 
pryn ‘and Tappuah of (the) Enam.' See TAPPUAH, 1. 

2 For ἘΣῪ NN5I, “in the gate of Enaim' read ‘Y 
Tappuah (of) Enaim.' Gen, 38 τὸ “and he turmed asi 
does not favour the reading ΠΠΒΞ, “in the gate.” 
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princess Domitilla. A Nereus occurs in the Acta 
Philippi of which the scene is laid in Asia Minor, His 
ashes were believed to have been deposited in the Church 
of SS. Nereus and Achilles at Rome, For other legends 
cp the Bollandist, Acta Sanctorum, May 12, 


NERGAL συ ; τηνεέργελ [Β]. Swete, THN ἐργελ, 
A om., ΤῸΝ νιριγελ [L]). the patron deity of CUTHA 
(g.2.), stili worshipped by the Cutheans whom ‘ the King 
of Assyria' transplanted to the cities of Samaria (2 K. 
1730t). Cp NEkGAL-SHAREZER. The planet sacred 
to Nergal was Mars, which, like its god, was called 
Karradu, ‘warrior.’ He was the god of war; but 
earlier he was the god of the heat of summer or 
midday. Fundamentally he was identical with Gibil 
the fire-god, and a title by which (apparently) he was 
known in Palestine was Sarrapu ‘burner’ (perhaps 
connected with DIP; see SERAPHIM). He was also 
the god of pestilence, and as such, otherwise called 
Dibbarra {cp 237), the god of Deathland. Jensen 


{Kosmol. 476) thinks that Ner-unu-gal (of which by 
is a shortened form) was interpreted by the Babytonians 
‘the mighty one of the great dwelling [of the dead].' 
His symbol, like that of Dibbarra,! was the lion. The 
month sacred to him was Risilimu (Kislev}—ze., the 
middle of November to the middle of December 
possibly as containing the days when the sun appears 
to die (Aosmo/. 486). G. Hoffmann ingeniously traces 
the divine name Nergal in the corrupt personal ABED- 
NEGO, which should, according to him, be read Abed- 
nergo (-nergal), Cp Uzza, rather Ezra (Z4 1137 Δ). 


NERGAL-SHAREZER, or, rather, Nergal-Sarezer 
(sw Bin so Bi, Ginsb.; NHPFEA capacap 


1. Hommel'g [NALI]: Jer. 3939, mapranacap [B]. 
theory.  Maprannacap [δ], NHPrec cap. 
[Q]; Jer. 3933, Narapracnacep [B], 
Nacep [NAQ]. νηρεὰ capcap [QUE]; Nerege,, 
Sereser). ‘The name looks like a Hebraised form of 
Nérgal-Sar-usur {᾿ Nergal, protect the king), which is 
the name of Evil-merodach's successor, better known as 
Neriglissar.® According to Hommel (in Hastings' D& 
12294) and Kent (/7ist. of the Jewish People, 367), this 
prince may be identified with the officer mentioned in 
Jer. 39313. The theory is tempting, because it vivifies 
the somewhat dry account of the captains of the king of 
Babylon in the Hebrew narrative (but see $ 3). 
He was raised, to the throne by the priestly party, and 
Nabu-na'id® (Stele, col. v.) recognised him as a true 
soli, and faithful friend of his country. 
2. Neriglissar. Neriglissar (569-555)reigned four years 
all but four months. He was, like Nebuchadrezzar and 
Nabu-na'id, a great builder of temples, and evidently 
bent on consolidating his kingdom rather than on 
foreign conquests or alliances. See his cylinder, 
KBiîi.2717. But there was also a Nergal-Sar-usur, 
son of Bel-sum-iSkin, who plays an important part in 
the private contracts of Amél.Marduk's reign, Cpalso 
SHAREZER. 
The objection to the ordinary theory is, not that in 
v. 13 Nergal-Sarezer is called RAB-MAG (g.v.), a title of 
ing ©bSscure signification which is unlikely 
8, Tnderlying to have been assigned by a Hebrew 
narra! "writer to so important a person, but 
that the text of τῶν 13513 has almost certainly under- 
gone both corruption and editorial manipulation. That 
some of the names in vv. 313 are corrupt, is indeed 
generally admitted ; but it is almost certain that a bolder 
theory is necessary. It has been maintained elsewhere 
(e.g., OBaDIAH [BooK], $ 7) that the Edomites and 
Arabians took part in the capture of Jerusalem and the 
carrying away of a part of its inhabitants as captives, 


1 Jhetrow, Rel. of Bab. and Ass. 529. 
ee Berossus, Jos. c. 44.120; Eus. Chrom. 49 22/7 50227: 
and Abydenus, Eus. CArox. 41 28-32 42 28-30. 
3 See Messerschmidt, Die /asc4». der Siele Nabunaids, p. 21. 
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This gives us the key to the problems of several sections 
of Jeremiah (cp PROPHET), and in particular to 3913513. 
The results of our criticism of these passages can now 
lay claim to a high degree of solidity. We should 
probably read nearly as follows :— 

‘Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon and the king of Jerahmeel 
came to Jerusalem and besieged ἱτ᾽ (Ὁ. 14). ‘(It came to pass 
that) all che princes of the king of Babylon and all the princes 
of the king of Jerahmeel came in, and sat în the middle gate, 


‘the prince of Jerahmeel, the prince of Missur, the prince of 


Nodab, the prince of Cushim, and the prince of the Arabians' 
(©. 3). ‘And the Jerahmeelites and the Chaldazans (Cushites?) 
pursued them’ (2. se) ‘Then sent Nebuzaradan, captain of 
the guard, and the prince of Nodab, and the prince of Cushan, 
and the prince of the Arabians, and the prince of Jerahmeel, 
and the prince of Missur' (vr. 13). 

With this we may compare the equally necessary 
reconstruction of 341, 

‘The word which came to Jeremiah from Yabwè, when 
Nebuchadrezzar, king of Babylon, and the king of Jerahmeel, 
and Missur, and the Ishmaelites, and the Edomites fought 
‘against Jerusalem." 


For parallels to some of these corruptions, see 
JERAHMERL, MIZRAIM.  Nergal-sarezer appears to be 
a very early emendation of a corrupt reading ssembmo 
(cp BN*), which proceeded from => Ἣν ὑμοΠΎ ΓΙ. 
The editor, in fact, did his best to give a Babylonian 
colouring to the passages, but had imperfect success. 

T. K. C., 881,3; CH. W.},$82. 


NERI (nupei [Ti. WH]), a name în the genealogy 
of Jesus (Lk. 327). See GENEALOGIES ii., $ 3. 


NERIAH (ΠΡ, as if ‘Vahwè is light,' SS 35, 44; 
cp Abner; but both names may be altered from the 
ethnic Nadab, Nédabi, ‘Baruch’ too being a Jerah- 
meelite name ; nHp[elioy, [BRAQ]}, thefather of Baruch 
(Jer. 3212, etc.). In Bar. 1: Nerias (Νηρίου [BAO]). 


NET. Nets of various kinds were used in ancient 
Palestine in fishing, fowling, and hunting. 

1. my, 65644, any kind of net (LKX gen. S&{rvor); also 
used of the brazen network in the altar (Ex.274/ 384; @ 
ἔργον δικτυωτόν ; EV ‘net-work’). 

2. Dm, ἀξζενε (something perforated), according to some 
scholars a band-net, but note δ᾽ 5 renderings (Ezek. 26 5 14 Eccl. 
126, capivn; Hab. 115, ἀμφίβληστρον); see FISH, $ 3. 

3: 1935, mikmar, 15, 51 20(4uò. [Symm. in Que.) and "530, 
makmir (something twisted ?1) Ps. 14110 (dud.), as well as the 
feminine forms MOD, Hab. 115, (EV ‘drag’; AVmg. ‘ flue-net'; 
day.) and n3b39, Is. 198 (σαγ. and apud. ἄγκιστρον; see Swete 
ad loc.)perhapsa drag-net ; in Is. 51 20, where apparently it means 
a net large enough to catch an antelope ; but “psp n is impos- 
sible (see ‘Isaiah,’ Heb. 5.207) 148, 201). 

4 νῷ, »εἄρδα (from Ms, “to hunt )) is rendered ‘net’ by EV 

in Job 196 (ὀχύρωμα) and Prov. 1212 (AVme. ‘fortress’; RVmg. 
‘prey’; the text is unsatisfactory : sce Toy). The pi, D'itO 
(npevua[ra) is rendered SvARES (9.7.) in Eccl. 7 26(EV). From 
the same root are derived; mito, specially used of fish in 
Eccl. 9.12 (ἀμφ.), and 1135, rendered ‘net’ in Ps. 66 τα (ray6); 
hut the text of the whole verse is unsatisfactory,? and in Ezek. 
1213 1’ zo ‘snare’ (περιοχή). 
È ᾿ἀ ξένε, is applied in an architectural sense to the 
ornamentation about the top of a pillar, 1 K.717t (Evo Ὁ 
mar, ‘nets of checker work," cp Jos. Ant. viii.34, δίκτυον 
ἐλάτῃ χαλκέᾳ περιπεπλεγμένον), The text here has to be 
corrected; see Klo. ad /oc. "ν᾽ is properly some kind of lattice- 
work ; cp_maai, ‘net-work' (1 K. 718 20 41) and ‘lattice’ (2 K. 
12); used also of the meshes of a net, in Job1$8 (AV “πᾶτε, 
ἘΝ “toils ).3 

In the NT fishing-nets are denoted by the following :—(1) 
δίκτυον, Mt 420 Lk.55 Jn. 216; (2) ἀμφίβληστρον, Mt. 418 
Mk. 116 (not Ti.WH): and φ σαγήνη, Mt.1847, for all of 
which see FisH, $ 3. See also Fowt.InG, $ 8. 


NETAIM (1122), τ Ch. 423 ΕΝ. See GEDERAH, 2. 


1 399=%53, ‘0 twist' Del, however (and so Ges.-Bu), 
compares Ass. &amdrz, ‘to overpower' (Med. Lang. 40.7). 


2 ATISD should certainly be πολυ (‘abyss’); τι 114 can 
then be quite regularly emended (Che.), 
3 Cp Ar. $aSakat#, ‘net,’ and MH n330, ‘2 hair-net” 
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NETHANEEL, RV Nathanel xani; cp ἽΠΏΠ), 
δ. 27: νδθᾶνδηλ [BNAL]; onìy in 
P and in post-exilic literature, possibly, like Ammiel, 
ete., based on an early tribal name; cp jme, Ethan, 
ΠΝ Jathviel, and pm, Jithnan; Ὁ may be an affor- 
mative; so, ἴσο, NETHANIAH [g.v.] may= Ethani, as 
Pelatiah= Peléthi or Pelaàthi [Che.]). 

1. b. Zuar, a prince of Issachar (Nu. 18257181015 (P). 

2. Brother of David and fourth son of Jesse (1 Ch. 314). 
Davin, $ 1, col. rozo, n. 

3. A priest of the time % David (1 Ch. 15 24). 

4. Father of Shemaiah, a Levite scribe (τ “Ch. 246 è 

5, ὃ. Obed-edom (1 Ch. 284, vaas Leenà [B)). 

6. One of Jehoshaphat's commissioners for teaching the Law 
(a Ch. 177). He is mentioned with Ben-HAIL and Micalax, 
both names indicative of Jerahmeelite affinities (Che.) 

7. A ‘chief of the Levites,' temp. Josiah (5 Ch.859); în 
1 Èsd.19, a ‘captain over thousands,” NATHANAEL. 

3. A priest of the δ᾽ πῈ Pashhur in list of those with foreign 
wives (see Ezra i, 85 end), Ezra 1022= 1 Esd. 922, NATHANAEL 
(vafavandos [B]). 

9. Priest temp. Joiakim (see Ezra ii., $ 68, $ 11), Neh.122r 


(&ca mg. inf. ; om. BR*A), 
10. A Levite musician in procession at dedication of wall [see 
Ἑζκὰ ii., $ 13 g] Neh. 12 36 (om. BN*A, μαθαναὴλ [Nea mg. inf.)), 


NETHANIAB (773) and INNI, NagaNiac[BAL], 


see NETHANEEL). 
"The father of IsumaEt (2), 2 K. 2523 (μαθθανιας [A]) 25: 
Jet a0841 τ), 
2. An Asaphite musician, 1 Ch. 252 (ναθαλιας [Β]; 2. 12 


pater {ED 
A Levite priest sent by Jehoshaphat to teach in the cities 
of fudab (cp NETHANEEL, 7), 2 Ch. 17 8 (μανθανιας (B)). 

4. The father of JEHUDI (9.2.), Jer. 86.14. 

NETHINIM (Ὁ ΠΣ οἱ na@inaroi [ANSL], in 
1 Esd. oi tepoàoyAo! [BAL]; cp ὮΝ 2, Nu. 819 RVME. 
Nethunim). The members of the clerical order who 
returned from the exile, according to the lists in Ezra- 
Nehemiah, belonged to five categories—priests, Levites, 
singers, porters, and Nèthinim {temple-servants). 
In one respect the usus Zoguendî varies somewhat : in 
Ezra2ss= Neh. 7 57 the ‘children of Solomon's servants' 
are distinguished from the Néthinim and are separately 
enumerated according to their * families’; but elsewhere 
they are included under the designation Nèthinim (e.g., 
in the subscription [Ezra 270, θανίειμ (Β), ναϑίψειμ {A)] 
to the list already cited). A similar variation is seen 
between Neh. 113 {@5#* om.) and 112: (@&"8*4om.), 
the fact being that the ‘children of Solomon's servants' 
belong to the class of inferior temple-servants called 
Nethinim in any case, but are only sometimes singled 
out as a separate group within it, 

‘These Nethinim constituted a regularly organised 
class of temple-servants—organised, that is to say, in 
the manner in which all such classes 
were organised în those days, in the form 
of ‘ families’ under family * heads." Their 
family registers are kept with the same care as those of 
the other servants of the temple {Ezra 820, ra0[e]wetu 
{BA:; rafew ΒΡ vid once]. The list given in Ezra 
2437 (0. 43 ναθεινιμ [B]; ©. 58 ναθεινιν [B], ναθινειμ 
{A]:; 2. 70 darte [B], ναθένειμι [A]) enumerates 35 
such families, or subdivisions, of the Nethinim and 10 
families of the ‘servants of Solomon,’ ‘The second 
recension of this list in Neh. 7467 (vaMfekvew [BA]; 
7.60 valewewerg.{ R*], valle: (vel potius Ade )ueve [BU], 
ναθινινεὶμ N], ναθανειμ [A]) makes out only 32 families. 
Unfortunately we are not informed whether the 220 
Nethinim who returned with Ezra are included in these 
figures or whether there were other subdivisions besides 
those named in the list. In Neh.1121 it is stated that 
the entire body was under two chiefs named Ziha and 
Gishpa. The first of these two names is given in the 
Ezra list (243) as that of the head of the first of the 
subdivisions enumerated ; whether GisHPa (g.7.) 15 to 
he identified with Hasupha the head of the second sub- 
division is very doubtful. 

That the Nethinim were really regarded as forming 
part of the privileged persorne/ attached to the temple- 
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worship is shown not only by the mianner in which they 
are constantly nanied in conjunetion with the other 
classes, but also by the fact that they shared with the 
priests and Levites immunity from taxation (Ezra 724). 
©n the other hand, neither the heads of the Nethinim 
nor those of the singers and doorkeepers figure as 
signatories to the covenant, though they joined in the 
oath that was taken (Neh. 1030). 

In Jerusalem, Ophel—.e,, the southern and castern 
slope of the temple hill—is assigned to the Nethinim as 
their habitation (Neh. 326, καθεινεῖμ {B], va0lelo[eha 
[RA]: 112:). More precisely, they inhabit that part 
of Ophel which extends to the Watergate in the E. 
and to the tower projecting from the royal palace 
{Neh. 326; see JERUSALEM, $ 24), A ‘house of the 
Nethinim® is mentioned in Neb. 331 {βηθαναθειμ [Β], 
βηθαναθιω [N*Vd], τοῦ βηϑαναθι [N°2], βηθανναθινιμ 
[A]), farther to the N., near the city wall to the E. of 
the temple (a little to the S. of the Sheep Gate); by 
this only some sort of official or service house can be 
meant. A different representation is made in Ezra270 
{=Neh.773=1 Esd.5; cp 1 Ch.92, oi δεδομένοι [BA]} 
where only a portion of the Nethinim, as also of the 
priests and Levites, dwells in Jerusalem, the others 
being distributed throughout the ‘ cities’ —doubtless the 
Levitical citiestin the couniry. This would assume 
that, like the priests and Levites, they were not on 
duty all the year round, but rendered their services at 
the temple in regular rotation. As to that, however, 
we have no further details. 

The Nethinim who returned from the Exile regarded 
themselves (and were generally regarded) as descendants 

- cin Οὗ the temple slaves who had in ancient 
2. Origin. \imes been given ‘by David and his princes* 
for the service of the Levites {Ezra 8zo}; a small pro- 
portion of them, as already indicated, were thought to 
be descended from slaves given by Solomon (Ezra 255). 
[For an attempt to solve the problem of the origin of 
the Nethinim and the ‘children of Solomon'’s servants,* 
from a new poini of view, see SOLOMON'S SERVANTS, 
CHILDREN ΟΕ, and cp Azzer. /. of Theol., July 1901.] 
As to this, nothing is reported in the historical books; 
but it is to be taken for granted that from very early 
times there must have been an inferior grade of 
servants at all tbe greater sanctuaries, and above all at 
the temple in Jerusalem. These were, of course, not 
free labourers working for hire—a class of person 
unknown to Hebrew antiquity—but slaves in the strict 
sense of the word, the property of the sanctuary. Even 
the child Samuel was given to the sanctuary by his 
mother (1 S.128 23). Itis manifest, however, that this 
form of kieradulia was not common among the Hebrews. 
The OT offers us no other concrete example of it, and 
the later accounis make even Samuel to be something 
quite different. —a irite, to wit. On the other hand, 
another form of 4ierodulia was common enough : foreign 
captives taken in war were given to the temple as slaves 
—as was customary also with other nations. In JE 
(Josh. 923) we are told even of Joshua that he banded 
aver the Gibconites to the sanctuary as hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. Whatever the actual facts may 
have been în this particular instance, we may be sure 
that incidents of the kind were frequent, not merely 
under David and Solomon, from the moment that 
there was a great royal sanctuary in Jerusalem. In 
all such instances these temple-slaves were invariably 
of heathen nationality, not Israelites, The older age 
found nothing to object to în this; and, later, such a 
writer as Ezekiel, by his rebuke of the practice, bears 
witness to the fact that even in his day foreigners 
rendered service of this kind at the sanetuary without 
challenge. He brings it against the Israelites as a 
particularly shocking charge that they did not themselves 
take in hand the care of the sanctuary but delegated the 
duty to others, ' foreigners uncircumcised in heart and 
uncircumcised in body,' whereby Yahwè's sanctuary 
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was profaned (447 {cp Che.’s reconsideration of the 
passage in Amer. 7. of Theol., July 1901]. The 
precept of the law (Nu. 812830) according to which a 
definite proportion of the captives taken in war is to be 
given to the priest as Yahwè's heave-offering is perhaps 
also to be connected with this ancient usage, although 
it is equally possible that the law may have had refer- 
ence only to the priests’ and Levites' private property 
in slaves. 

In post-exilic times the practice which had given 
offence to Ezekiel was, as was to be expected, abolished ; 
plainly, however, not in such a sense as to banish those 
forcigners altogether from the temple, but only in the 
sense that they were admitted into the fellowship of 
Judaism by receiving the rite of circumeision. At all 
events, the names of the subdivisions preserved to us 
in the lists in many cases betray quite unmistakably 
their non-Israelite origin —such, for example, as the 
Μεῦνιμ and NEPHISIM (gg.v.; Ezra2so). ‘That the 
Nethinim enumerated in Ezra and Nehemiah were 
reckoned as members of the community is a necessary 
inference from the fact that they came up with the 
others to Jerusalem at all, Perhaps it comes to this, 
that reception into the community, which also carried 
with it promotion to the position of free temple-servants 
(see below, $ 3), was the reward for the return. In 
Neh. 1029 (ναθίνειμ [BA], ναθεινιμ [R]) the Nethinim 
are expressly reckoned as belonging to the community 
and held bound to observance of the precepts of Yahwè. 
Indeed, at a period when circumcision was required by 
the law even în the case of private slaves (see SLAVERY) 
such a demand in the case of temple-slaves became a 
matter of course. 

Their social position was, as already indicated, at the 
same time necessarily raised. They no longer appear 

;, 85 slaves in the strict meaning of that 
dn, word, but as free men of the common- 
wealth of Israel. It 15 of their own 
free choice that they accompany the others to Palestine 
{Ezra 817 7,2. 17 τῶν abaveru [BA], v. 20 vaferveu[BA]). 
As free men they pledge themselves to keep the pre- 
cepts of Yahwè {Neh.1029). Such accession on their 
part to the community was not, indeed, in every case 
wholly spontaneous. In many instances special per- 
suasion was required to induce them to accompany Ezra 
(Ezra 8:77). Nevertheless, their number is very con- 
siderable ; in the first list, in addition to 74 Levites, 128 
singers, and 139 doorkeepers, we have 392 Nethinim 
and ‘servants of Solomon," and with Ezra there came 
only 38 Levites but 220 temple servants (Ezra 818 7°). 

The distinction of rank between the Levites and the 
inferior grades of temple servants diminished more and 
more as time went on, ©n the one hand, even in P, 
the Levites figure merely as a special kind of Nethinim, 
a gift made by the people to God and by God in turn 
handed on to the priests for their service; and their 
actual position is not in fact different from that of 
temple servants (cp 1 Ch. 2328); all the characteristi 
functions of worship are assigned to the priesthood (see 
LEVITES}. On the other hand, we find singers and 
doorkeepers, who in the times of Ezra and Nehemiah 
were still sharply distinguished from the Levites (cp 
Ezra 2,40 5, 724, and often), soon gaining admission to 
the ranks of the Levites (τ Ch. 1516 2617, and else- 
where). It is, therefore, not impossible that in the end 
the Nethinim too became Levites. It is at least very 
moticeable that the Chronicler (who also edited Ezra 
and Nehemiah), in those parts of his work where he is 
narrating in his own person and not simply reproducing 
his sources, mentions the Nethihim only once (1 Ch. 92) 
—not even when relating the assignment of the Levites, 
singers, and porters to their several duties in the sanc- 
tuary by David, although this is precisely the place at 
which some allusion to their having been given by 
David to the temple might have been expected. In 
the Greek Ezra, finally, even the Levites are spoken of 
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as ἱερόδουλοι (τ Esd.12f) as well as the Nethinim 
(822 48); this last word, moreover, is also rendered 
Ναθιναῖοι (E° in 529 85 49). It would seem as if the 
author made no longer any such sharp distinctions as 
had formerly been drawn between the two, but regarded 
the Nethinim as a mere family (subdivision) of the 
temple-servants as a whole, that is to say, of the Levites 
(cp Wellh. Prol. 145). 

The Mishna (V?8a,0/4, 24; Kidd, 41) oddly enough still 
regards the Nethinim as pure heathen and prohibits inter. 
marriage between them and Israelites. This wholly unhistorical 
theory rests probably on the view that the Nethinim were of 
Gibeonite origin (see above, $ 2) How different was the 
view of the post-exilic age is proved by Neh. 102977, where the 
Nethinim are represented as uniting with the rest of the Jews 
on this very point, recording their solemn vow never in time 
to come to allow their sons and daughters to marry any but 
Israelites. LB 


NETOPHAH (ΠΡ ; νετωφὰ [BN]. Nepwra [ἃ 
in Ezra? 22], aver. [Ain Neb. 7 26; om. BI, verogar:[L}), whence 
Netophathite (N55); usually reroga@(o or νετωφατίο)ι, but 
in 25.238 ἐντωφατειτης [B], νεπωφαθειτης [A], 0 τοῦ φελτια 
[11], in 25.23.29 νετουφαθει [BA om.], in 2 K. 2523 νεφφαθιειτης 
[B}, νεθωφαθειτὴς TA], νετωφαθιτὴς [LÌ], in 1 Ch. 254 puerwpode 
[8], τ Ch. 916 νωτεφατει (B), verogari [L], in 1 Ch. 1130 νεθω- 
dare [B oncel, νοτωῴαθει [x oncel, in 1 Ch. 2713 verovgar 
(BA], in Jer.408 νεωφατι [R]; in Neh.1228 BK*A om.) In 
1Esd. 5 τὰ νετεβας [Β], νετωφαε [A]. 

A place or district mentioned with Bethlehem, Ana- 
thoth, Beth-gilgal, and Gibeah (combining 2S.2329 
Ezra2z2 Neh.726 1Esd.5:8 [RV Netophas], Neh. 
1228), the ‘ villages' of which were inhabited by Levites 
after the Exile (τ Ch.916 Neh. 1228), Men of Neto- 
phah rallied round Gedaliah (Jer. 408 2 K. 2523). Neto- 
phah was also the birthplace of David's_ warriors 
MAHARAI and HELEB (2 3. 2328 £ τ Ch. 1130 2713 15). 
The site is uncertain. It is piausible to identify Neto- 
phah with Nephtoah, which was a place on the border 
of Judah and Benjamin (perhaps Tappuah ; see NEPH- 
TOAH). This appears to suit the mention of Anathoth 
and Gibeah as if not very far from Netophah, but would 
require us to take Bethlehem in Ezra 221, etc., as a 
Benjamite town of that name, which is otherwise un- 
known, unless, perhaps, it represents the Beth-jerahmeel 
which may have been the name of the centre of the 
clan to which king Saul belonged (see SAUL, $ 1); 
indeed, the ‘ Beth-gilgal' of Neh. 1229 (mentioned there 
after ‘the Netophathite') may also have come out of 
‘Beth-jerahmeel.'1  Conder, however, identifies Neto- 
phah with Umm Toba, NE. of Bethlehem {PEZMfem. 
352). Bat Nettif, a village in the Wady es-Sant, nearly 
opposite esh-Shuweikeh (see Socon), has also been 
thought to preserve the name Netophah. This may 
very possibly be the Beth Netophah of the Mishna 
(Ske5.95; cp Neub. Géogr. 128), but is surely too far 
to the W. to be the Netophah of the OT. 

Schiirer (ΟἹ 16. 2 189) reminds us of the toparchy of Bethlep- 
tenpha (τὴν Βεθλεπτηνφῶν τοπαρχίαν, Niese: Jos. 87 ἵν. 8, 
$ 445) or Betolethephenen or Betolethenepenen (Plin. ν. 14 70), a 
name which (with Schlatter, Zu» Topogr. x, Gesch. Pal. 1893, 
P. 354; and Furrer) he identifies with the Netophah or Beth- 
netophah of the Mishna. He also identifies both with Bet 
Nettif, but does not meet the objection just now mentioned. A 
confusion between Netophah and Nephtoah was natural. 

T.K.,C. 


NETTLES, in EV the rendering of two different 
words, 

1. Sin, ζάγαι! (Job 807 Prov. 243r Zeph.29t 5) is 
rendered in RVme ‘wild vetches” € has φρύγανα 
ἄγρια, ‘wild brushwood,' in Job; but in Prov. and 
Zeph. they seem to have misread it as connected with 
ban. Vg. has ‘thorns’ (spize and sez/er), as also 
Pesh. in Job. 274r2/ would appear to be the same as 
Aram. Îli au, and Ar. gu/ler is probably akin. As 


spine îs used to render λάθυρος in Geop. 186, and the 
Arab. word denotes a vetch, ît is now generally held 


1 Both ‘Lehem' and ‘Gilgal’ are possible distortions of ‘ Jer- 
almeel.” 


2 {Gra., Du, read Sim for pin in Ps. 589 (10).] 
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that #d:2/ means some luxuriantly growing plant of the 
verch kind. For a list of the Palestinian species see 
EFP 290 f. 1 see also Néldeke, Mand. Gram. 55, and 
Schwally in ZAT'W10189. 

To the view that ἀν is a vetch ît is objected that (1) in Job 
807 a shrub or small tree must be meant, and (2) in Zeph. 29 the 
plant is associated with ‘saltpits’ which would imply some sal- 
solaceous shrub—such as Arabasis articw/ata, Forsk.—whereas 
vetches like a good soil to grow on. Possibly, therefore, the 
Heb. word was applied somewhat differently from its Aramaic 
equivalent. 

2. Biop,1 Zizemz6s (15. 3413 Hos.96), and pl. pin 
(Prov. 2431t, where EV has ‘thorns*), may be a general 
word for weeds of the thistle or nettle kind, Barth 
{Nominalb., $ 45) compares Arab, ξαρεάξ, which denotes 
useless material or rubbish. If, however, the meaning 
is to be specialised, the most probable view is that of 
Tristram (7728 474) that ἀένενεδὲ is a species of Urfica, 
the most common in Palestine being U. filulifera, 
which is peculiarly addicted to deserted and ruînous 
buildings. It appears from Is. 8413 that the plant 
meant by #i722265 is at least distinct from thorns. 

N MW. Τὶ T.-D. 


NETWORKS. 

1. ΘΙ Στ’, Sedisiz, 15. 818 EVmg. ; see CauL. 

2. V33, 44, 15.19 13 16, RVmg.; see BED, 83. 

3. în, 42,29, 15.199 AV; see Linen, 8. 

4. IP, sebakah, in 1 K.7 18 Jer. 52225 EV, and 2 Ch. 412 
ἘΝ (AV ‘ wreaths'), used of the ornamentation on the capitals 
of che pillars JAcHIN AnD Boaz [g.2.]. On1K.7172, and the 
further usages of this word see NET (5). The particular kind of 
decoration intended is quite obscure } for a purely conjectural 
restoration see de Vogiés, reproduced by Perrot and Chipiez, 
Art in Judza, 1251 f. (fig. 164). 

I DEV IIIO, »εξξδαν ma'dseh réletà, ‘a grate (ΕΝ 
grating) of network," Ex. 274 384; me%Sar alone Ex. 3516 
385 303939 (6 ἐσχάρα, but παράθεμα 384 Δ, and om. in 8516 
38 30 39 39). Whatis meant by thisappendage to the altaris un- 
certain ; see DI., σι Zoc., and cp ALTAR, $9. Mikbar may be 
connected with »εαζόδγ 2 K. 815 (cp BED, $ 3), or, more prob 
ably, with neiEntàr (2195), for which see NET (3), The incense- 
altar (see ALTA, $ 11), also, according to Jos. (Ax. ili. 68), had 
a ‘brazen grating' (ἐσχάρα χρυσείαν κι detail unmentioned in 
Ex. 301. 


NEW MOON (ΡΠ; see below, $ 1, small type). 
The appearance of the new moon signified (see MONTH) 
for the Hebrews from a very early 
1. Lunar feasts. reriod the beginning of a new division 
of time—a new month. The festal observance of the 
day on which this happened is also a very ancient 
custom, certainly going back to a date earlier than the 
settlement in Canaan, this festival along with the pass- 
over being indeed the only one which in its origin and 
meaning has absolutely nothing to do with agriculture 
(see FEASTS, $ 2). Lunar feasts, it would seeni, are 
common to the whole of antiquity, and among them that 
Of the new moon is the most frequently attested (cp the 
evidence in Dillmann, £x.-Zev.® 633) The high 
antiguity of the new-moon festival in particular is shown 
by its diffusion throughout the Semitic peoples, 

Lagarde (OrientaZ. 213 fYconnected the Heb. bia ‘to begin 
the festal-celebration’ with the Ar. 47247 ‘new moon,'a deriva- 
tion which would certainly require us to assume the new moon 
to have been /le festival Sar excellence (cp on the other side, 
Wellh. S4izzen, 3107 95). Heb. does not now designate the 
new moon by a name cognate with 4247; ît calls it 29M 45468 
the ‘New' [Moon], twice (in the plura!) γιός 4odi#44r, * your 
month-heads” (Nu. 1010 2811; νουμηνία, veop. ; calende, Vg. 
sometimes néomenia). 

Still another circumstance speaks for the high anti- 
quity of the feast : its connection with the clan-sacrifices 
(3 5.206; see below). 

At all events, the New Moon, according to all our 
sources, figures also in the historical period as a very 
important festival, still ranking above the Sabbath. At 
new moon Saul was wont to gather round him his whole 
court for a common sacrificial meal (τ S.2047) Ata 


1 Thistnot Wp or Wi2p—appears to be the proper spelling 
(Ba., Gi). On the form of noun see Lag. Ueders. 1175, 1815 
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new moon the clans also were accustomed to hold their 
yearly family sacrifices ; so, for example, the Bethlehem- 
ite clan to which David belonged (1 5. 206). The 
second day of the new moon seems also to have been 
solemnly observed {τ 5. 207 34). The story related in 
τ 5. 20 shows us clearly what importance was attached 
to the feast; it was permissible to no one to absent 
himself from court on this occasion without adequate 
reason. Further, we see that in the life of the people 
the new moon in one respect stood on the same plane 
with the Sabbath ; on both days it was the practice to 
suspend work-day labour, and thus time was made 
available for other things, such asa visit to a prophet, 
for which servants were not available on other days (cp 
2 Κ. 423). In the earlier of the literary prophets we 
still find the new moon not only placed on a level with 
the Sabbath as regards rest from labour and business, 
but also ranked with the three pilgrimage feasts in 
general as a religious festival; as part of the heavy 
punishment of Israel it is said that in exile the new- 
moon celebration also will come to an end along with 
the other feasts (Hos. 213 Is. 113). 

The great actual importance of the new-moon festival 
for the religious and secular life of the ancient Israelites 
being thus so abundantly evident, it 
becomes all the more surprising that 
the new moon is nowhere mentioned 
either in the Book of the Covenant or in the Deutero- 
nomie law.  Dillmann's explanation (£x.-Lev.8! 635) is 
that both those bodies of laws are incomplete, and 
above all that "in the new-moon festival a widespread 
pre-Mosaic custom persisted with great tenacity, the 
regulation of which by positive law was not held to be 
necessary.” This cannot, however, be regarded as a 
satisfactory solution of the difficulty, for similar ancient 
customs, deeply rooted in popular usage, are frequently 
enough dealt with in the law. In fact, the Book of the 
Covenant is nothing else than a codification of customs 
established in actual practice and of prevailing usages, 
religious, legal, and other. We shall be nearer the 
truth if we regard as applicable also to the earlier codes 
what Dillmann says (Joc. ci/.) with reference to the depre- 
ciation of the new-moon festival in P-—-namely, that the 
increasing importance of the Sabbath and the preponder- 
ance it ultimately obtained, forced the new-moon festival 
into the background, As soon as the Sabbath came 
to be observed as an independent festival every seventh 
day without reference to the new moon, its celebration 
collided with that of the new moon, which fell to be held 
every 29th or goth day (see MONTH). Yet even this 
reason is not quite sufficient by itself, and we are com- 
pelled to fall in with the conjecture of Wellhausen 
{Pr0/.0 118) that the ignoring of the new moon in the 
law is deliberate and inteutional, being t00 conspicuous 
to be due merely to chance. ΤῸ understand the motive 
of this silence it has only to be remembered that it was 
precisely with the lunar festivals—and more particularly 
with that of the new moon, which dated from the very 
remotest antiquity—that, among the Israelites as among 
the Canaanites and kindred peoples, all sorts of super- 
stitions could most readily be connected, Reference 
has already been made to the connection between this 
festival and the clan-worships, which în fact strictly 
speaking were in competition with Yahwè-worship. 

If in this ignoring of the new moon and its celebration 
the intention of the legislation actually was to depreciate 

it, or perhaps even to abolish it, the 

3. IMPOFtENDE pian did not succeed. The new moon 
* continued to maintain its old import- 

ance in the religious and secular life of the Israelites 
until long after the exile. If we find the later prophets 
so often dating their utterances precisely by reference to 
the new moon (Ezek. 26: 2917 811 821 Hag. 11), the 
fact is indirect but conclusive evidence of the popular 
observance of the day. The prophets assume the con- 
tinuance of new-moon observance even in the Messianic 
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time {Ezek. 461 7, Is. 6623). - For how long a time im- 
portance continued to be attached to it is shown by such 
passages as Judith 86 Col. 216. 

The legislation (1) of Ezekiel and (2) of P at last 
takes up this festival. (1) According to the sacrificial 
ritual of the day in Ezekiel (48 τ 25), it would even seem 
as if the prophet ranked the new moon above the 
Sabbath. ‘The offering he enjoins consists of a young 
bullock, six lambs, and a ram ; the accompanying meal: 
offering is one ephah for the bullock, an ephah for the 
ram, and for the lambs ‘according to his ability,' and 
moreover a hin of oil for every ephah. ‘This is more 
than the Sabbath offering by one bullock and the cor- 
responding meal-offering. (2) In like manner P_(Nu. 
28 11-15) enjoins for the new moon a larger offering than 
for the Sabbath ; namely, two young bullocks, a ram, 
seven yearling lambs with corresponding meal- and 
drink-offerings, besides a he-goat for a sin-offering, and 
of course the regular daily burnt-offering besides. 
These offerings are the same as those prescribed for the 
seven days of the Passover feast and of the feast of 
weeks, When the offering is made the silver trumpets 
(TRUMPET-BLOWING) are to be blown on new moon as 
on the other high feast-days (Nu. 1010). 

With this we must compare the notices of the same 
offering to be found in the Chronicler (1 Ch.2331 2 Ch. 
23813313; Ezra8s Neh. 1034). On the other side, ît 
has to be conceded that in one point the new moon 
comes short of the Sabbath and the great feasts: it is 
not marked by a great festal gathering (w3p #upo) and 
abstention from labour. But ought we not to regard 
this as indicating an essential lowering of the new-moon 
festival? A festival of this kind is differentiated by 
purely practical considerations. By the method of 
determining the time of new moon (see below, ὃ 4) ît 
is often impossible to tell at the beginning of the very 
day whether it is the festival day or not, and so to 
sanetify it wholly by rest from labour. The appropriate 
offering, on the other hand, could at all times be held in 
readiness for the declaration of new moon. By thus 
taking up the new-moon festival and giving it ἃ place 
‘among the other feasts the law may here, as in so many 
other points, have been accommodating itself to an 
already established custom that refused to be repressed. 
We shall probably, however, find a better conjectural 
explanation of the difference between the attitude of the 
old law and that of the new to this feast in the considera- 
tion that the new moon now possessed for the regula- 
tion of the worship a greater importance than formerly : 
when all the other festivals had come to be definitely 
attached to fixed days of the month and so to be regu- 
lated by new moons, the observance of this becomes 
of fundamental importance for all the rest of the cultus. 

We do not know how the day of new moon was 
determined in primitive times. As the length of the 

2 lunar month varies from twenty-nine to 

vi Detaile thirty days (see MONTH), we must sup- 

ΟΣ practice. rose that, în the earliest days as well as 
in those of later Judaism, the punctual celebration of 
the day depended on direct observation of the moon 
itself. In later Judaism great care was expended in 
ascertaining with precision the first visibility of the new 
moon (cp 17. Rask ka-Shand, 15 2), Thesynedrium 
assembled in the early morning of the thirtieth day of 
each month and continued sitting, if necessary, till the 
time of evening sacrifice. Whoever first saw the 
crescent moon was bound to let the synedrium know of 
it at once. As soon as the fact was established by 
witnesses, the word “lett be sanctified” was pronounced, 
and the day was forthwith observed as new-moon day. 
By fire-signals from the Mount of Olives, and afterwards 
by couriers, the tidings were sent all over the country. 
If, however, direct observation of the moon was rendered 
impossible by cloudy weather, this thirtieth day was 
forthwith reckoned as the last of the old month, and the 
new-moon observances were held on the following day. 
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It was not till some two centuries after the destruction 
of the temple that the Jews began to reckon the new 
moon by astronomy. ‘The Karzites, however, continued 
to follow the old method. 

For the literature of the subject see FEASTS, $ 15. 

LB 

NEW YEAR (NIWN WNÙ, on which see below, n. 2). 
On the civil and ecclesiastical year and the dates on 
which they were held to begin at various 
periods in the history of Israel, see YEAR, 

8. 6 / The present article will deal 
with the New Year only as an ecclesiastical festival. 
As is shown elsewhere (YEAR, $ 6), the year of the 
ancient Israelites began in autumn ; it was not until the 
exile that there came in the custom of placing its com- 
mencement in spring. The ecclesiastica festival is 
even after that still held in the autumn, The practice 
of celebrating the beginning of the year with special 
offerings and the like may have been ancient; it is, 
however, a striking fact that no mention of any such 
celebration is found (in the writings that have come 
down to us) till Ezekiel and Leviticus (259)! The 
passage from lLeviticus shows that once, at some time 
or other, probably during the exile, the beginning of 
the year was ecclesiastically observed on the tenth day 
of the seventh month, for the tenth is, according to 
the law just cited, the first day of the year of Jubilee. 
The blowing of trumpets which is enjoined is charac- 
teristic also of the later festival of the New Year (see 
below, $ 2). . 

The same day, the tenth of the seventh month, is als 
to be understood in Ezek. 401, although there the month 
is not specified. The day is designated as mua dan, 
which cannot mean anything but ‘New Year's day,’ 
It is certainly also not accidental that Ezekiel has his 
vision of the new Jerusalem and the new temple on a 
New Year's day. This New Year's day in Ezekiel is 
preceded by an atonement solemnity and expiatory 
offerings on the first day of the seventh month (in other 
words, at the seventh New Moon), exactly as on the 
first day of the first month {Ezek.4520;5 cp ATONE- 
MENT, DAY OF}. 

In the further development of the post-exilic worship, 
the two seventi-month festivals of Ezekiel by and by 
simply exchanged places. The tenth day became the 
great day of Atonement, the first day the festiva] of the 
New Year, How it was that this so fell out we do not 
precisely know. Perhaps the change is connected with 
the fact that it was on the first of the seventh month 
that the returned exiles for the first time resumed the: 
regular religious services which had been so long sus- 
pended. It is natural to assume that a day of such 
momentous importance was commemorated yearly. A 
day of penitence had little appropriateness to so joyful 
an anniversary, and doubtiess, on the other hand, a 


1 Verse οὐ is, according τὸ Wellh. (Ja47385. 7 «. Theol. 21 437), 
a later interpolation, because the blowing of trumpets seemed 
incompatible with the character of a day of atonement. The 
addition comes from the time when the great festival of the 
atonement was held on the tenth day of the seventh month. 

2 A different view is taken by, δι΄, Siegfried in Kantzsch'5 
translation, which here understands the tenth of the first month, 
On this view, however, it îs not easy to see how this day could 
be designated as New Year's day. If the year began with the 
first day of the first month, the tenth day of the same month 
could not very well be observed as the ecclesiastical New Year. 
If New Year was actually observed on the tenth day of a month, 
this will betoken that the civil and ecclesiastical New Year fell 
quite apart, and in that case all that we know compels us to find 
here the ecclesiastica! New Year in the seventh month, in 
harvest, The civil New Year began on the first day of the first 
month. The translation of Mw UNI by ‘in the beginning of 
the year,* as in Kautzsch, is hardly possible. What is of im- 

rtance în this passage of the prophet is precise dating; this 

eing so, the phrase ‘În the twenty-fifth year, în the beginning 
of the year, namely on the tenth day of the month,’ instead of. 
the simple ‘In the twenty-fifth year on the tenth day of the 
month,’ sounds strangely, ΟΡ Smend and Bertholet, ad /oc. 

8 The MT is here corrupt ; read with & 912 ἼΠΝΣ “papi 
cp Smend, Cornill, Bertholet, ad doc. 
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day of such associations as these was marked out, as 
no other could be, as an appropriate beginning for the 
ecclesiastical year. That somehow or other it came at 
a comparatively early date to be thus observed may be 
inferred also from Neh. 81; that it was exactly on 
this day that în 444 A.D, the first solemn reading of the 
new law took place, hardly seems to be a mere coin- 
cidence. 

However that may be, at any rate the law of P sets 
apart the day in question—the first of the seventh month 
2. InPp., 358 joyful festival. It prescribes, in the 

first place, that in addition to the ordinary new 
moon offerings and the daily burnt offering there be 
presented, a young bullock, a ram, and seven yearling 
lambs without blemish, along with the appropriate meal 
offering; also a he-goat as sin offering. Further, the 
day is to be sanctified by Sabbath rest and by a great 
festal assembly at the sanctuary (Nu. 291-6 Lev. 2623-25). 
The day receives a quite peculiar distinction from the 
fact that on it the trumpets are to be blown (Lev. 2324). 
From this it derives its special designation as yòm 
ἐγ σα (Nu.291; cp TRUMPET-BLOWING). By this, 
therefore, must be meant something different from the 
blowing of the silver trumpets that marked every new 
nicon (see NEw Moon, $ 3} and all the great feasts 
{Nu. 1010); doubiless, to judge by the avalogy of the 
trumpet-blowing at the beginning of the year of jubilee, 
mentioned above ($ 1), what is meant is a blowing on 
the siphar (Gad) as distinguished from blowing on the 
4dsostrah (msn). Ορ Music, 8 5. 

In the law the first day is never designated ‘ New 
Vear." We know, however, that it was observed as 
such amongst the Jews, at any rate from the Seleucidan 
era, and Jewish tradition has always regarded it in this 
light. Diflmann (524 ΗΖ, 1881, p. 919) has disputed this 
interpretation of it, pointing out that the economical 
year began later, and that the calendar year could have 
begun regularly with the seventh new moon only if the 
year were lunar, an assumption which cannot be made, 
‘The seventh new moon, he argues, comes into account 
in the law only because the autumn New Year did not 
begin with the new moon. If, however, as has been 
indicated above, the civil and the ecclesiastical New 
Year were at that time separate, it was quite  pos- 
sible that even în a solar year the beginning of the 
ecclesiastical year should be fixed for the seventh new 
moon. LB 

NEZIAH (M°Y), ‘excellent,’ $ 67), a family of Ne- 
thinim in the great post-ezilic list (see Ezra ii., $ 0), Ezra? 54 
(vacovs [B], νεθες [A], μεσεια [L])= Ν ἢ, Τ 56 (ασεια [BR], νεισεισ, 
(A), versa [L.})=1ksd. 532 (vare [Β], νασιθ [A], νεσια [1]; 
AV Nastri, ἘΝ Nasi). 

NEZIB (2°), probably ‘sacred pillar* or ‘ prefect,” 
see SAUL, $ 2, on 1 8. 105), situated, according to Josh. 
1543, in the lowland of Judah (nec[eliB [AL], nace1B 
[B]). The Onomastica mention a place Nesib, Nasib, 
7 τὰ. from Eleutheropolis, on the way to Hebron (0.812, 
14218; 2838}, and the ruins of 844 Nasi have been 
found on the E. of 2326 ibrza (cp Guér. /ud.111343f; 
Buhî, Pe 193), near Kh. ΚΙ (see KeiLAK). In the 
list of Thotmes Ill. we find a place Kerti-nasena, and in 
one of the Amarna tablets (Wi. 263) Na-si-ma, probably 
meaning the same place, but hardly a town so far S. as 
the Nezib of Joshua. In the Egyptian list the name 
has a determinative, showing that the word means 
‘stake.’ ay), then, was at one time a synonym for 
my Asherah.! 

NIBHAZ (1023 with large fin MT; τὴν eBAazep 
[Β]. τὴν aBaazep Kar ΤῊΝ NAIBaC [A], THN eB- 
Aalezep [1.]), or Nibhan (122, Sarkedrin, 636; 
MSS, according to D. Kimhi), apparently an Avvite 
deity (sce AvvA), 2 K.17art. The Greek forms are 

1 WMM, OLZ, May 1890, p. 137,7 Robertson Smith takes 


the same view of 3053 as a place-name ; cp Nisibis, ‘the pillars' 
(ASÒI, 204, N. 1). 
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hardly more original than the Hebrew. (515. form 
seems remodelled ‘after the type of Eliezer. The open- 
ing letter N fin all but #5 second form) fell out 
through the preceding v. The second a in @4 repre- 
sents n. The Talmud (Sar4, £c.) connects Nibhan 
{final #) with nas, ‘to bark,' the idol being supposed 
to have had the form of a dog! Norberg (Orom. 99) 
has referred to the obseure Mandzean Nebaz, an evil 
demon. But of course it is only Assyriology that can 
help us, and there being no Assyrian or Babylonian 
divine name which approaches Nibhaz or Nibhan (per- 
haps the better form), we must make a closer study 
of the phenomena of the text. Probably Nibhaz is a 
corrupt reading for TARTAK (g.v.). T.K. C. 


NIBSHAN (3 NadbAazwn [Β], neBeà [A], 
νεβοὰν {L]}, the fourth in order of the six cities ‘in 
the wilderness' of Judah (Josh. 1562). For the ordinary 
view of the site, see BETH-ARABAH; but note the caution 
given below, 

The name does not look right. Hitzig (Ps. 265) and Well. 
hausen (270202), 344) read ΣΞϑισ- τ δι, strictly, the ‘furnace' 


(see Gen, 19.24 28 Wisd. 107; and cp Dean SEA, $ 4, end), In 
this case, the sites occupied by ez-Zumweire! eL/ma and ez- 
Zusweiret et-talità would be not unsuitable (see Bacd. δα 144). 
The ordinary view of the site, however, can hardly perhaps 
be maintained (cp Mibpin, end). It is probable that P has led 
subsequent ages into a great misunderstanding by putting 
<Engedi ' for‘ En-kadesh.'”‘ Nibshan* (Kibshan)and * Secacah* 
(the preceding name) may possibly be corruptions, the one of 
Kaezeet, the other of Halusah (see ZikLaG). In reality, the 
same place may be intended—viz., Halusah.  P, as elsewhere, 
treats variants as names of distinct places. Ἴ Κις. 


NICANOR (νικἀνωρ). 1. Son of Patroclus, a 
Syrian general, who was sent by LysiAs, together with 
Ptolemy and Gorgias, against Judas the Maccabee, B.C. 
166 (1 Mace. 338, cp 2 Mace. 88). He was again sent 
in the reign of Demetrius (F.C. 161), and under the pre- 
tence of friendship endeavoured to bring about the fall 
of Judas. In this he was discovered and defeated at 
CAPHARSALAMA (1 Mace. 76-32), He met with his 
death at the battle of Adasa, on the 13th of Adar 
{March, 161 B.C.), a day which was afterwards kept as 
‘ Nicanor's day' (1 Macc. 749 2 Mace. 1536, and cp 
Még. Tainith, 8 30; Jos. “πὲ. xii. 105). ‘The account 
in 2 Mace, differs from the above in several essential 
particulars.  ìn his first commission, Nicanor— not 
Gorgias—is the chief general; and in the second, 
no mention is made of the battle at Capharsalama. 
Nicanor's friendship with Judas was free from deceit, 
and it was against his will that he was obliged to 
resume hostilities with him. 

2. One of the seven deacons (Acts6 5), His name is mentioned 
in the lists of the ‘seventy’ given by Pseudo-Dorotheus and 
Pseudo-Hippolytus ; according to the former he was martyred 
at che same time as Stephen, 

NICODEMUS (niKoAHMOc [Ti. WH]) occurs in 
the NT only in Jn.31/ 759 1939. The name is 
sometimes said to have been ‘not incommon among 
the Jews'; but the only evidence alleged is Josephus, 
Ant. xiv. 3:—the only instance recognised in Niese's 
Index to Josephus.  Ta'dnz4 (/lor. Hebr. ad loc.) 
the name of Nicodemon b. Gorion from a story 
né swer to his prayer, interpreting the name as 
a contraction of ‘because there shone out for him the 
sun (prot; 15 impe). Would such a legend have 
arisen if the name had been ‘not uncommon'? 

Wetstein, who mentions several Greek instances of 
the use of the name, gives none from Jewish history 
1. Who ia EXCeP! Nicodemon Ὁ. Gorion. These facts 

. Who ἰβ ; 4; 

meant? indicate that the name wasuncommon among 

* the Jews, but that it belonged, a little before 
the siege of Jerusalem, to a “son of Gorion,' a man of 
extraordinary wealth and high position, frequently men- 
tioned by the Talmudists.! 


1 Sith 22 (1863) says ‘Some would derive it from ‘93, 
innocent, ca, blood (Le. “sceleris purus”); Wetstein, Δ 71 150°; 
but there is no mention of Nicodemus în Wetst. l'150, and πὸ 
mention of this derivation in Wetst. 1 850. 
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Nicodemon the son of Gorion (or. ZHebr. and 
Wetst. ad /oc.) was one of three (or four)! sometimes 
; called ‘ Bouleutai'—i.e., counsellors— 

2. Nicodemon ,. metimes ‘rich men,' sometimes ‘great 


b Gorion iN men of the city,' the wealthiest in 
serie Jerusalem His special duty was to 


provide water for the pilgrims that came 
Up for the feasts. Besides the legend above quoted con- 
cerning the origin of his name, another was that ‘As 
the sun stood still for Joshua, so did it for Moses and 
Nicodemon Ὁ. Gorion.” On the other hand, his daughter, 
at whose marriage vast sums were spent, became so 
impoverished, she and her whole family, that she was 
seen gathering barleycorns cut of the dung of the Arabs' 
cattle. The preservation of this story would harmonise 
with a Jewish belief that some sin of Nicodemus (who 
would seem to have been dead at the time) was visited 
on his children. Za'àzit4, after explaining, as above, 
the origin of ‘ Nicodemon,' says that his real name was 
Buni (ma) Now, according to Sansedrim (Schottg. 
2703), a Buni was one of five disciples of Jesus,? put to 
death by the Jews. These statements, and the story 
about the daughter, favour the belief that the Talmudie 
Nicodemon was regarded by the Jews as a disciple of 
Jesus. It is, at all events, probabile that Jn. identified 
him with the man whom he calls (31) ‘a ruler of the 
Jews," and describes as present at a council of the (745) 
‘ chief priests and Pharisees' (z.e., the Sanhedrin) under 
the name of ‘ Nicodemus.” 
With the aid of Josephus and the LXX it is possible 
to indicate the way în which Nicodemon b. Gorion might 
τοῦ passinto the Fourth Gospel as Nicodemus, 
4 origin of inder the shadow, 25 it were, of Joseph 
tradition : of Arimathea, with whom, in Jn. alone, 
Arimatheg, DE shares the honour of burying Jesus 
" (seeJosePH[in Ν ΤΊ, 84). Josephis called 
by Mk.-Lk. (Mk. 15 43} ‘ati honourable councillor,’ (Lk. 
28 50) ‘councillor,' (Mk, 1543 Lk. 23s1) ‘ waiting for the 
kingdom of God,' (Mt. 27 57) ‘rich’ and ‘made a dis- 
ciple of Jesus." ‘Arimathzea,' in x 5.1 τ, represents a 
Hebrew '(Ha)ramathaim-zophim,' supposed to be 4 m. 
NW, of Jerusalem. The Targum of Jonathan renders 
this ‘Ramatha of #he scholars of the prophets, 8 taking 
‘ Zophim as ‘ place of watcking,' and apparently identi- 
fying it with ‘Mizpel' from the root 594 (nos) which 
means ‘ watch,' ‘wait,’ ‘hope for.’ So here, Mk.-Lk. 
appear to have taken no, ‘m-zophim' as ‘waiting 
for (the kingdom of God),' while Mt. paraphrased it as 
implying discipleship to Jesus. 
As regards the statement made by Mk.-Lk. (but not by Mt. 
MO) that Joseph was a ‘councillor,' if it is not historical, it may 
ave arisen from a metaphorical explanation of Zophim as 
‘watchers,’ ‘rulers,” ‘counsellors.’ Cp the explanation of 1 S. 
11 (Levy 42102) ‘one of two hundred seers (Zophim) who arose 
for lsrael' (and Heb, 1317). Or it may have sprung from a 
gloss on ‘ Haramah,' £.e., ‘the Ramah,'or ‘the eminence.' The 
root of Ramah, in New Hebrew, is sometimes applied to 


‘eminent' deaA/e (cp ‘your Eminence') and once, at least, with 
a special reference to taking counsel.4 


1 The ‘four,’ mentioned in only one of several traditions, were 
made up by reading ‘Ben Gorion 2x4 Ben Nicodemon.' 

2 Another of the five was named (Schétig. 2703) Nakai (p)— 
ἡ δον ‘innocent’—which (see note above) has been suggested by 
some as an explanation of the first two syliables of ‘ Nicodemus.* 
The name Bunni (Bunni) +53 and +15 is given to Levites in 
Neh. and Ezra and is sometimes translated υἱός, being naturaliy 
confused with Zex, ‘son of” See also Bani and Βίννυι, with 
which it is often confused. It betokens post-exilic and Levitical 
connection. 

3 Tunes “oònb ano “n ἐπ). Note, too, that Kimhi 
interprets big as p'—N*2), comparing Ezek, 3 17 etc.] 

4 See Levy, 4 4534 where p° frequently = ‘eminent,’ and especi- 
ally ‘fiihre dein Nasiat unter den Grossen (ono) um dich mit 
ibnen zu derazzen.* For LXX corruptions in connection with 
‘counsellor,’ cp 2 8. 8 18 ‘ Benaiah the son of /ekoiada (yin), 
@ ‘Banai son of /axe& (A, /ode, L, Jcad) counsetlor ὀσύμ- 
BovAos),' apparentiy conflating. On the other hand, τ Ch. 2614 
‘a counsellor (yy) in wisdom (b392)' is in @ changed into a 
name, ‘Soaz (A, /eias) to Melcheias,' where L conflates, ‘ /oad 
a counsellorin wisdom.' (If‘counsellor’ was partofthe original, 
it may have referred to the local council of Arimathaa; but it 
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Finding one, Joseph, described as an ‘honourable 
counciîllor,' and ‘rich,’ evangelists familiar with Josephus' 
ἃ. Ins Nistory might naturaliy identify the man 
inferences, With the famous Joseph, son of Gorion, 
" mentioned by that historian as one of two 
appointed to rule and repair the city just before the 
siege.! ‘Thus ‘son of Gorion' might be inserted in the 
margin. But Josephus himself is supposed to confuse 
Joseph son of Gorion with Gorion son of Joseph.* We 
have also seen that one of the Jewish traditions about 
the ‘ counsellors* converted the son of Gorion into twa 
persons, calling one the son of Gorion and the other 
the son of Nicodemon. Much more easily may we sup- 
pose that Christian evangelists, finding ‘Joseph' in the 
text and “son of Gorion' in the margin, might esplain 
the words as ‘Joseph ἀνα the son of Gorion.' Then 
they might take this son of Gorion ta be ἐῤέ τόσα Τὰν son 
of Gorion, the celebrated Nicodemon (or, as they began 
to call him, Nicodemus). 

There appears no authority for the derivation, given above, 
‘innocent from blood,' for the name of Nicodemus ; but it is not 
at all unlikely that, during the plastic period of interpolation, 
Lk. confused the name with ‘ Nakemidam,' ‘ innocent from blood! 
(ΟἿ ‘pi) the words used by Delitzsch τὸ translate Pilate's pro- 
test, Mt. 27 24 (innocent from the blood of this just man'—and 
paraphrased it accordingiy (Lk. 2351, ‘this man had not con- 
sented, etc,'), 

Jn.'s statement that Joseph was a ‘ concealed' disciple 
of Jesus can be explained as one of the many con- 
flations of the above-mentioned Ζοῤλένε, the root of 
which (*5») closely resembles, and is actually confused 
with (Levy, 4211) “conceal (}5).' Moreover, when In. de- 
veloped Joseph into two persons, Joseph and Nicodemus, 
he may have conflated two statements, (1) that Joseph, 
a concealed disciple, came to seek the body of Jesus, (9) 
that Nicodemus came to Jesus wnder /4e concealment of 
night. The latter he may have supposed to refer to ἃ 
previous occasion. 

i. Nicodemus, being the official provider of water for 
the purposes of purification in Jerusalem, was a very 
appropriate character in a dialogue 
in In setting forth the doctrine of regenera- 

i tion through something more than 
water. He is introduced as ‘a man of the Pharisees, 
named Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews," who ‘canìe to 
Jesus by night," and showed such incapacity to under- 
stand the doctrine of regeneration from above that he 
was rebuked by Jesus in the phrase usually addressed 
by the common people to incompetent teachers. In 
view of the fact that the doctrine of a ‘new birth' was 
familiar to the Jews, Nicodemus's apparent want of 
intelligence has caused difficulty to commentators, who 
have explained it (or. Z/eèr.) on the ground that the 
Rabbis applied the doctrine only to proselytes, or 
{Schéttg.) on the ground of ‘troubled times’ resulting 
in ignorance of tradition. ’The former view is the more 
probable. But Jn. may also be using hyperbole în order 
to bring home to readers the perverse and wilful stupidity 
(85 he conceives it) of the Pharisees, by representing the 
best among them, a man half convinced of the justice 
of Christ's claims, as ignoring everything that is ' from 


δ, Nicodemus 


probably sprang from a gloss.) ‘Ram(ah),' being conflated as 
eminent, might give rise to Hebrew glosses which would 
explain Με, "5 ‘rich "(see the present writers Diazess. 518-19). 

BJ ii. 203. If this son of Gorion was called ‘Buni,' as a 
nickname, it is worth noting that the word may mean “builder.” 
It is applied to the Sanhedrin (Levy, 12416) as ‘Buidere 
(spiritually) of Jerusalem." 

Ὁ Schir. 1.3 ἀπ, ‘Gorion the son of Joseph," mentioned in 
Jos. 47 iv. 39 ‘is probably identical with" Joseph son of Gorion 
mentioned above’—ie., 03. ‘Gorlon’ was killed by the 
zealots (47 iv. 61); at least if Schiirer (i. 2.230) is right-as he 

robahly is—-in tacitly assuming that the Gorion (Niese, Γουρίων, 
Bode. Γοριων) mentioned in £/ iv. 6 1 is the same as that (Niese 
and Huds. T'upuwy, Big. l'oppiur) mentioned in 87 iv. 89.  Con- 
cerning the murdered man it is said that he was ‘eminent în 
birth and reputation, but democratic,’ and that ‘his freedom of 
speech’ (cp "Fn .50) “was his rain." OL courses all these uradi: 
tions could only be applied to the Johannine Nicodemus by 
anachronism | but in a gospel of spiritual types and tendencies, 
anachronisms are to be expected. 
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above’ and bound up in the grossest materialism. See 
(îi.} below. 

ii Nothing comes of the Pharisee's interview, in 
which he declared—apparently describing the secret 
conviction of the ruling class to which he belonged— 
‘We 4now that thou art a teacher sent from God.' On 
the next appearance of Nicodemus, he is sitting in 
council when his fellow-councillors thus address the 
officers who have failed to bring Jesus {7π. 748), ‘ Have 
any of Zhe rulers or the Pharisees believed on him?” 
Nicodemus, a ' ruler’ and a ‘ Pharisee,' if he ‘ believed,' 
did not at least respond to this indirect appeal. The 
Laodiccan state of his mind is perhaps hinted at by 
the words ‘he came to Jesus' {but he was) ‘one of 
them,’ that is, still a Pharisee. But he pleads—though 
not for one whom they ‘knew to be a teacher sent from 
God'—at all events for justice. The reply is that, since 
he will not side with his party, right or wrong, he must 
be ‘on the side of Galilee.' Then comes the astonish- 
ing saying, ‘out of Galilee ariseth no prophet." If 
the text is correct, the whole narrative is stamped as 
unbistorical; for it is impossible that the Sanhedrin 
could use such language in the face of the Galilcan 
origin of Jonah and Hosea, and possibly also Elijah, 
Elisba, Amos, and Nahum.® 

ili. No mention is made of Nicodemus as protesting 
against the resolution of the council {}n. 1147-53) to put 
Jesus to death. He is perhaps alluded to in the words 
(1242), «Even of the rulers many believed on him ; but 
because of the Pharisees they did not confess [it], lest 
they should be put out of the synagogue: for they 
loved the glory of men more than the giory of God ;' 
but his name is not mentioned till the burial of Jesus. 
Here he is subordinate to Joseph (see JosePH [in N]i.), 
who alone ‘took away his body'; Nicodemus does not 
come till afterwards, Apparently he is represented as 
afraid to goto Pilate with Joseph.# Characteristically Jn. 
repeats herethe wordsexpressive of the Pharisee's timidity 
— which he dropped when he described the protest of 
Nicodemus (7 so ‘he that came to him defore') in behalf 
of justice--* he who at the first came to Jesus ὅν πέράλ᾽ 
Nicodemus, however, tries to compensate for want of 
courage by the excessive costliness of his offering to the 
dead body of Jesus, ‘one 4undred pounds weight οἵ myrrh 
and aloes'—a hundred times a5 much (measured by 
mere weight) as the single ‘ pound’ (Jn. 123) of Mary, 
and yet the latter was valued at ‘three hundred denarii'! 
Probably the ointment was more expensive than the same 
weight of ‘ myrrh and aloes' ; but still the suggestion is 
unquestionabiy that Nicodemus the son of Gorion, 
who spent ‘twelve thousand denarii' on his daughter's 


1: From above.’ *Avw@ev may in certain contexts, mean ‘over 
agaîn'; but (Field's Ozio Norv., ad loc.) ‘St. John's writings 
fi no example of this use of the dei and. . the Heb, 

bis is always local." Cp Jn.3311911 and 23, and NT passim; 

also Philo 1 482, 6 καταπνευσθεὶς ἄνωθεν (and 1263 and 498 
2442). Menander(Fus. AE 3.26) connects baptism with his own 
migcion ἄνωθεν, and sce Hippol. 618 quoting Simon Magus. 
Schittg, 2632 quotes Zo4ar commenting on ‘the new spirit,’ and 
on purification ‘aquis mundis superis.’ Against such evidence, 
Artemid, Qmeirocr. 113 (where the context demards the sense 
‘from the beginning "is futile. ΑΒ to the arpumene from Justin, 
see Gosrete ὃ τοῦ ὦ), As regards the rebuke, see ὑπὸ boy 
answer to R. Jeshua, //or: 7ebr: (on Jn. 810) Sp Don sa ME 

IND, translated by Lightfoot, * Art thou a wise man in Israel?" 
(aot, as Jn., ‘#he teacher). 

2 If we were to suppose an @ dropped after the final s in 
TaX:Aalas, the meaning would be ‘ + prophet is not to arise 
gut of Galilee.” The omission of o after ς (written ©, in uncial 
MS5) is frequent in codex B, but not in 75, In view of the 
hyperdramatic hyperbole sometimes found i Jn. it is impossible 
to deny that the text may be genuine, The actual order of the 


words is uncertain, many MSS, eg. ΕἼ), putting pod. before ἐκ. 
According to Tisch, the Sahidic version read è προφήτης. 

3 Cp Acta Pil. (B), ὃ τε. ‘I am afraid, said Nicodemus [to 
Joseph], ‘lest Pilate should be enraged. . - . Butif thou wilt go 
alone . . . then will Lalsogo with thee and help thee to do every 
thing necessary for the burial.' It îs only a conjecture, but a 
reasonable one, that, if Nicodemus was the employer of the 
water-cartiers in Jerusalem during the Passover, the ‘man bear- 
ing a pitcher of water' (Mk. 14 13 Lk. 22 10) was regarded as his 
emissary. 
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wedding,! spent a great deal more on the dead body of 
‘the teacher sent from God.' Only it was ‘by night. 
It is implied that Mary's affectionate gift of ἃ single 
‘ pound’ of ointment, given to Jesus openly while he 
lived, outweighed the ‘ hundred pounds of spices' offered 
by the millionaire who gave him scarcely anything in 
the way of support, and nothing in the way of public 
confession, while he lived, but (Jn.127) kept his gift 
'against the day of his burial,' ending, as he began, a 
Laodicean.® He is a Johannine conception, represent- 
ing the liberal, moderate, and well-meaning Pharisee, 
whose fate it was to be crushed out of exisience in the 
conflict between fudaism and its Roman and Christian 
adversaries. E. A. A. 


NICODEMUS, THE GOSPEL OF, printed in Greek 
and Latin from various MSS by Tischendorf {£varg. 
Apocr. 1853, 1876) is a true apocryphon, in the sense 
that it does not come within the category of Old-Christian 
Literature in the stricter meaning of that expression (sce 
OLD-CHRISTIAN LITERATURE). The book professes 
to have been originally written by Nicodemus, in Hebrew, 
from which language it was translated by a certain 
Ananias about 425 A.D. It consists of three parts, the 
first and second of which are entitled ὑπομνήματα τοῦ 
κυρίου ἡμῶν ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ πραχθέντα ἐπὶ Iorriov 
Πιλάτου; the third relates to Christ's LDescersus ad 
inferos. Chaps. 1-13 describe the trial of Jesus before 
Pilate, his condemnation, crucifixion, and resurrection, 
substantially in agreement with the canonical gospels. 
Chaps. 14-16, originally by another hand, give a copious 
report of the debate held by the Jewish authorities upon 
the resurrection of Jesus and the liberation of Joseph of 
Arimathea from prison. Chaps. 17-27, by yet another 
hand, is a lively description of the brief stay of 
Jesus in Hades {cp 1 Pet, 818-20). ΑἹ three pieces, 
originally written in Greek, are generaîly held to be 
not earlier than the fourth century, and when they 
were brought together to have been placed under 
the name of Nicodemus which occurred frequently in 
them and sounded well. Cp, however, APOCKYPHA, 
$ 27 (1). . | i 

Tu the Middle Ages this Gospel was widely read, as is shown 
by the many still extant MSS both of the original text and of 
translations, by the traces found in literature of acquaintance 
with the work, and by widely diffused poetical adaptations. Cp 
Tischendorf, Zv. Afoc., Prolegomena; Willcker, Das Εὖ. 
Nicodemi în der abendlindischen Literatur, 18723, Gaston 


Paris and Alphonse Bros, Zrois Versions rismées de l'Evangile 
de Nicodème, 1885. 


The value of this writing for our knowledge of Old- 
Christian literature lies in the fact of its containing some 
traits relating to the gospel history of which we learn 
nothing, or very little, from the NT. W. C. v. M. 


NICOLAITANS, AV NICOLAITANES(NIKOAAITAI 
[Ti. WH]), are mentioned in NT only in Rev. 26 15, 

1. Character. and in other old Christian writers— 
n * Ireneeus, Tertullian, and others — only 
in connection with these iwo passages. We may safely 
identify them with the followers of Balaam and Jezebel 
referred to in 214 20 (cp BALAAM, col, 464; JEZEBEL, 
col, 2457). The persons aimed at are apostates who, 
according to the author of the Apocalypse, had been 
troubling and leading astray the churches of Asia Minor 
and especially the seven addressed in chaps. 2f lt 
has been commonly, but erroneously, thought that such 
a description must be intended for persons who 
were in principle more pagan than Christian, and 
might therefore be regarded as mere libertines in the 


1 Wetst., ad Ioc., ‘Nectus erat stratus XII. M. denariîs'; 


ἴον, Hebr. ‘che furniture of whose bed was twelve thousand 
denars’ Another tradition mentions (λον. Z7ebr. 2449) ‘a 
daughter of Nicodemus 8. Gorion to whom the wise men 
appointed four hundred crowns of gold for ἃ chest of spices for 
one da 

Σ If the obscure and probably corrupt. Jn. 127 could be inter- 

reted ‘Let her alone, Qught she to Keep it (or, would you 

ep it) till the day of my burial?'—this would bring out the 
contrast bctween the gift of Mary and the gift of Nicodemus. 
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ordinary sense of that word. What the writer actually. 
says of them—and there is no other authority to whom 
we can turn—shows them to be Pauline Christians, in 
other words, believers after the type with which we 
become best acquainted through the Epistles that bear 
the name of Paul, Like these, they too had arisen after 
the churches had already subsisted for some considerable 
time, a time long enough to make- it possible to point 
with thankful recognition to the good work the churches 
had done in the past, their patience and fidelity under 
poverty, oppression, and persecutieon—in a word, to 
their ‘first works,' to their love and faith which, alas, 
are now threatened with extinction (22 5 9 10 13 19 
81} 8 1032; cp PAUL, 88. 35, 40. Their leaders 
called ‘themselves apostles,' but in the estimation of 
those who opposed them were not such, but were liars 
{22), ‘This same consideration ît was that led ‘ Paul” 
to lay such emphasis upon his own apostleship and that 
of those who wrought with him, and to defend it so 
persistently (Rom. 11 Bat 13 1 Cor. 11 9r-18 2 Cor. li 
115 12xr-12 Gal. 1: 28 Eph. 11 Cot.lr x Tim. 1127 
2 Tim. 11 αν Tit, 11). In Rev. 220 it îs brought as a 
charge against Jezebel that she calls ‘herself a pro- 
phetess'; with no less distinctness does ‘Paul’ claim 
for himself and his followers the gift of prophecy (Rom. 
126 1 Cor. 114 αὶ 1210 28 /. 1329 14x-6 1424 31 39). 
The Smyrnseans and Philadelphians are warned in 
Rev. 29 39 against those who say that they are Jews 
although they are not, but lie and are a synagogue of 
Satan ; precisely so does ‘Paul’ designate his spiritual 
allies irrespective of descent or birth as the true Jews, 
the seed of Abraham, and the rightful Israei (Rom. 
2:8/ 496} 1117 1 Cor. 1018 Gal. 37-9329 455 “8 21 
6:6 Eph. 212), though very far from wishing to have 
it forgotten that he himself is an Israelite according 
to the flesh and full of tenderness for his people (Rom, 
91-5 10 111 2 Cor. 1122 Gal. 215 Phil. 34/). 

‘The Nicolaitans had their own particular doctrine 
(διδαχή; Rev. 215 24), just as ‘ Paul’ had his (Rom. 617 
A 1617 1 Cor. 417717). Their gnosis, their 

2. Doctrine. -unding of the decp things ot God (Rom. 
1033 1 Cor. 210), could easily lead to the designation of 
those who were opposed to it and to the new revelation 
altogether as being those ‘who know not the decp 
things of Satan' (οἵτινες οὐκ ἔγνωσαν τὰ βαθέα τοῦ 
σατανᾶ: Rev. 224). The stumbling-block which the 
apostates cast before the Israelites is stated to be ‘ eating 
things sacrificed to idols and committing fornication’ 
(φαγεῖν εἰδωλόθυτα καὶ πορνεῦσαι : 214 20), not because 
they made a mock of 81} that is holy and trampled 
honour underfoot, but because they, like ‘ Paul,’ had 


set aside the Jewish laws regarding foods and marriage,- 


freely using food that had been set before heathen 
deities (Rom, 142 6 14 20 1 Cor. 814 1019 25-27), and 
contracting marriages within the prohibited degrees 
which in the eyes of the author of the Apocalypse were 
unchaste unions, just as in the eyes of the writer of 
1 Cor. 5: the marriage of the Christian who had freed 
himself from scruples with his deceased father's wife 
(not his own mother) was so, or as in the eyes of so 
many Englishmen the marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister is at the present day. For the expressions, see 
Acts 1520 29 2125 (cp also COUNCIL, 8 11}. 
The reason why the identity of the Nicolaitans and 
their allies in Rev. 2/., with the followers of Paul has 
A not sooner found general recognition, 
3. {dentifica- although many scholars since Baur have 
don, 668 considered that Paul himself was aimed 
at in the passage, is not far to seek. Paul's name 
is not mentioned, and his personality not brought 
before the reader's attention, so that it was natural 
to see in the allusions a reference to later develop- 
ments. No one thought of suggesting Paulinism 
such as is seen in the Epistles and must be dis- 
sociated from the person and period of the historical 
Paul. 
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Why the Nicolaitans were called so is unknown.  Probably 
the name was given by opponents, and, like ‘Balaam’ and 
plerebel: was intended to express censure and reproach. 

’erhaps it was originally bestowed by some one before the time 
of the writer of the Apocalypse who had in view some well-known 
though now forgotten personality of evil repute. We may be 
sure that it does not come, as Irenzus and Tertullian will have 
it, from the deacon Nicolas of Acts6 5, nor yet, 45 many moderns 
have conjectured, from Νικόλοος (νικὰν and Adus) as a rendering 
of Balaam=farodu=DY v53 or ΟΡ bpa This, however 
ingenious, is a mere guess. 

Ìn the middle ages we meet with ‘ Nicolaitans” who seek to 
release the clergy from enforced celibacy; in the fifteenth 
century, in Bohemia, ‘ Nicolaitans' anticipated the Quakers 
in their repudiation of outward ordinances and in finding'a place 
for special revelations by the side of the written word. They do 
not stand, however, in any real connection with the Nicolaitans 
of the Apocalypse, ì 

See for these PRZII, ιν. ‘ Nikolaiten” ; for the first, W. C. 
van Manen, 2°2x/s, îì., 1891, pp. 244-251 ; for another view, W. 
Bousset, Offenbarung Johannis, 1896, 238-241. 278 

W. C. v. M. 

NICOLAS (NIKOAa0c). a proselyte, of Antioch, one 
of the ‘seven' named in Acts65 (see DEACONS, $ 5). 
His name—but only the name—occurs also in more 
than one of the lists of the ‘ seventy’ (see Lipsius, Ap0cr. 
Ap.-gesch. 1205; Erginzungsheft, 2), and a large body 
of tradition has been connected with it under the sup- 
position that he was the founder of the heresy of the 


NICOLAITANS [g.v.} 
NICOPOLIS (niKotTOAte [Ti. WH]). Paul, accord- 
ing to the traditional view,! writing to Titus expresses 
; his intention of spending the approach- 
1 Identifica ;ng winter at Nicopolis (Tit. 312), and 
στ, desires Titus to ‘be diligent' to come 
to him thither. There were many towns called Nicopolis. 
(1) One founded în Armenia by Pompeius on the field of his 
victory over Mithridates (65 P.C.), a great military and civil 


post and centre of the road system under the Empire (mod. 
Purkk. Strabo, 555% Ptol, vili. 17 40. Cp Murray Z/andbook ἐν 


AM 48). (Ὁ) În Egypt, near Alexandria (Strabo, 795 800, Jos. 
ἌΤΙ 119). On ΜῈ, Amanus, in Cilicia (velo, 676, Pioli. 
vB (Plin. 222} δ. 32). 


7). (4) In Bithynia, on the Bospor s 
(Ὁ) Òn the upper Nestus, in Thrace (Pol. ili. 1113). (6) The 
town still called Nicopolis (N74) near the Danube ;2 (7) 
Nicopolis in Epirus. This enumeration is necessary, as there 
is no direct evidence as to the identity of the town mentioned 
in Titus, The subscription to the Epistle to Titus, according 
t0 which the letter was written ‘from Nicopolis of Macedonia,” 
ἰ of no authority. . 

Considerations as to the date of foundation or name, 
or as to the situation, of most of the towns above 
enumerated, are fatal to their claims; and there is a 
general agreement that the place meant was Nicopolis 
in Epirus, for this agrees best with the meagre data as 
to Paul's Jast years derivable from the Pastoral Epistles 
on the assumption of their genuineness. 

Nicopolis (the ‘ city of victory ') in Epirus was founded 
by Augustus in commemoration of his victory over 
Antonius and Cleopatra (Sept. 31 R.C., 
Suet. Azg. 18; Strabo, 325). "The site 
chosen was that on which his land forces 
had their camp before the battle, on the northera 
promontory at the mouth of the Ambracian gulf {mod. 
Gulf of Atba) The whole surrounding ferritory— 
southern Epirus, the opposite region of Acarnania with 
Leucas, and even part of tolia—was united in a single 
urban domain, and the inhabitants of the dwindling 
townships were transferred to the new city (Strabo, £c., 
Dio Cass, 511, Paus, v.233 vii, 188 x. 384, Andio/. Gr. 
9553). Nicopolis was made a ‘free city’ (like Athens 
and Sparta}, and it possessed six out of the thirty votes 

1 [Howeverimpossible, on critical grounds, the Pauline author- 
ship of the Epistle to Titus may be, many critics now held that 
Tit.812 isa genuine fragment of the work of Paul, written 
shortly before 2 Cor., when Paul (in Ephesus?), unable to count 
on the loyalty of Corinth, was planning to awalt the outcome in 
Macedonia and Epirus (Bacon, /w/. ἐσ ἑὰς NT 136; cp ν- 
Soden, 4C iii. 181201 e). Cp Rom. 1519.—Ep.] ἢ 

2 Other places calted Nicopolis will be found mentioned by 
Ramsay, Mist Geagr. of AM— Palzapolis in the valley of 
the Caysier (105): in Pisidia (= Metropolis, 403): Emmaus 
[mod. ‘Amwîis] în Palestine was known as Nicopolis în the third 
century.  Naturally these do not enter into the question. 

3 Tac. Ann. 5 το, Arrian, £bict. Diss. iv.114 νὴ τὴν Καίσαρος 
τύχην, ἐλεύθεροί ἐσμέν. 


2. Environ- 
ment. 
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in the Amphictyonic Council representing all Greece 
(Paus. x. 82 /). Furthermore, the old festival to the 
Actian Apollo on the opposite promontory was magnifi- 
cently renewed and enlarged, a quinquennial festival 
(τὰ "Ακτια), with musical and athletic competitions, and 
chariot races and other contests, being instituted and 
placed on the same level as the four great Games of 
Greece {Strabo, 4. }). Herod the Great contributed to the 
adomment of the city (7105. 4x4 xvi, 53). ‘The result of 
this imperial and other patronage was that Nicopolis 
became the greatest city on the W. coast of Greece, far 
exceeding in importance all other cities of the same name 
(cp Strabo, 325). 
Nicopolis was therefore admirably adapted to be a 
centre of missionary work in western Greece—a region 
3. Paul's 25 yet untouched, ᾿ An additional reason 
"visit, for the decision attributed to Paul would be 
“"— foundif it were certain that Epirus and Acar- 
nania had at this date been severed from Achaia and 
constituted as a separate province.! "The despatch of 
Titus northwards into lilyricum? (cp 2 Tim. 410, and 
see DALMATIA) seems to indicate a reasoned plan of 
far-reaching operations in this quarter. The above 
remark assumes both that Paul himself reached 
Nicopolis, and that Titus was able to go to him before 
the expiration of the winter (probably that of 65-6 A.b., 
or perhaps a year later); but of this there is no proof. 
Paul was certainly not at Nicopolis at the time of writ- 
ing Tit, 312% (sec $ 1, n. x above); probably Miletus 
and Corinth (2 Tim. 420) were stages on the journey 
thither. It would seem most probable that Nicopolis 
was the scene of his arrest, in the course of the winter. 


Nicopolis fell into decay, and, having been destroyed by the 
Goths, was restored by Justinian (Procop. de Ed. 42), During 
che Middle Ages the site was deserted for one about 5 m. farther 
S. on the end of the promontory, and thus the modern town of 
Prevesa (πρέβεζα) originated. There are many remains of the 
ancient city. 

See /ourn. Roy. Geagr. Soc, 389, Leake, Travels în N. Gr. 
11783491, Murray's Handbook to Greece. For the foundation 
of Nicopolis, consult Kuhn, £nsstehung der Stidte der Alten. 

W.J. ΝΥ. 


NIGER, See SimEoN NIGER. 
NIGHT (252), Gen. 15 ete. See Dar. 


NIGHT-HAWK (DOMA, ‘afmas; rAayi; noctua), 
one of the unelean birds (Lev. 1116 Dt. 14.158). The 
true meaning of the Hebrew word is unknown. Tristram 
thinks that AV meant by ‘night-hawk' the night-jar* 
(Caprimulgus), a bird of nocturnal habits, of which three 
species are recorded from Palestine; but @ and Vg. 
suggest a reference to some species of OWL (g.7.). 
Among the moderns, Bochart and Gesenius favour the 
male ostrich (root-meaning, ‘to treat violently‘), whilst 
others, led by the same root-meaning, prefer the cuckoo. 
Finally, others have thought of the swallow (so possibly 
Targ. Jon. snpbn, and Saad.}; Niebuhr the traveller 
states that the Jews in Mosul still call the swallow 
tahmas. A. E. 85. 


NIGHT- MONSTER (n), 15. 841: ἘΝ, RVE 
LILITA. 


NIGHT-WATCHES (NIN), Ps. 6867] 119148. 
See Day, 


1 See Marq,-Momms., Staaisverw.(), 131. Tac. Ann. 2.53 
17 a.p.) calls Nicopolis an ur6s Ackaie, but Zpict. Dis. ii. 41, 
ks of it as the headquarters of an ἐπέτροπος Ηπείρου : cp 


ἢ, δεῖ, 1435. 

2 [α Tim. 46 (9)-22 may plausibly be regarded as a Pauline frag- 
mient, though 1 and 5 Tim., as wholes, cannot be the work of 
Paul. See Bacon, /utrod. to the NT, 1353 v. Soden, 4/C, 
8181, Ep.] 

8 Note the use of ἐκεῖ, ‘there, and the tense κέκρικα, ‘I have 
determined '—not the epistolary past, but expressing the mental 
state at the moment of writing. 

4 From the time of Aristotle, peculiar attributes have been 
ascribed to the night-hawk or goat-sucker, and it was supposed 
to come at night-time and tear and eat the flesh off young 
children's faces. 
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NILE. The present name of the great river of Egypt 
comes from the Greek (ὁ Νεῖλος). This is found as 
early as Hesiod; Homer, however, Od. 
4477, calis it Agyptus (ὁ Αἴγυπτος in 
distinction from ἡ Αἴγυπτος, the country), indicating, 
correctly, by this name that Egypt is only the Nile 
valley. No derivation from the Egyptian is possible for 
the name Nile.ì Whether, according to a hypothesis 
of Movers, Χεῖλος comes from a supposed Phcenician 
*nehel= Hebrew πάλας (‘brook, stream’) must remain 
doubiful; neither does a hypothetical Fgyptian mutila- 
tion of xahar ‘river’ {Lepsius, C4rorologie, 275) 
present more probability. If the Arabic name of the 
canal Shatt-en-Nil in Central Babylonia has any con- 
nection with the Egyptian river, it would be due to a 
comparison by the Arabs. The Egyptians call their 
river Οὐ Ὁ (something like *nyn) or 4128 (carliest ortho- 
graphy in the pyramid-texts 49), which, if we may 
judge from Herodotus” Kpwgi and Mwgi, was probabiy 
vocalised //0'/(7).? Although the latest theology tried 
to explain the Apis-bull (Fg. 219) as a personification 
of the Nile, the two names are totally different (cp 
NopH).3 ‘The river's sacred name 4° began at an 
early period to be used less than the simple designation 
‘river’ yelor, later pronounced ye'or, yo'or (earliest 
orthography γέντο, the addition of τὸ being meant to 
express the fact that τὸ had taken the place of the lost 
#; later spelling 7207), whence Coptic loop ‘ branch of 
the river,’ distinguished from japo, S. Egyptian erepo 
‘the Nile'; originally y(e)farvo(") ‘the great river.” 
This last expression is rendered by the Assyrians 
iaru'& (Asur-bani-pal, 4132; cp Delitzsch, Paradies, 
312)-ie., N. Egyptian lapo or lapw—whilst the 
other expression has become very familiar through the 
Hebrews as six: ak» (in Am. 88 mutilated into 9g). 


1. Names. 


“ik is used exclusively of the Nile (Gen. 41: Ex.122 23 
etc, Ezek. 29.39 Am.8895; in the last two passages with the 
addition 'of Egypt, which is frequent with the plura!), in the 
plural ofthe Nile branches in the Delta (Ezek, 29.3, 3012 Ps. 78 4 
Îs.7 18 1963725), only in 158321 of ideal rivers (| >im), and 
in as late passages as Dan.12567 of the Tigris (in οἷ" 8 τὸ, 
where the sense ‘shafts of mines' is forced on it by the com- 
mentaries, the text is hardly correct). That (δ mostly renders 
ποταμός may be noted. On the name SHIHOR, sce the article 
on that word. 

Naturally, the name Gihon of Gen.2 13 does not refer to the 
Nile, although already Ecclus.2427 and Josephus know that 
application. Christian writers, of course, called the Nile Geo 
after the LXX, in order to show their knowledge of the Bible; 
but this is not to be considered as a tradition of any weight 
The question where that second river of Paradise is really to be 
sought for, does not belong here. Sce GiHox, and PARADISE, $ 5. 


Personificd, the Nile is frequently figured as a fat, 
androgynous deity,5 with skin painted blue (like water; 
᾿ sometimes green), wearing a bunch of 

2. Beliefa and aquatie planis on his head and the girdle 
"of a fisherman around his lcins, and 
presenting fresh water (in vases), lotus flowers, fish, and 
fowl, Such representations are found as early as on 
statues of dyn. 12. One of the classic school-books, 
dating from the middle empire, contains a hymn to the 
good god Nile,® ‘the creator of all good things‘; but he 
received less regular worship than the local gods pre- 
siding over the watercourse of some districts (Saze? near 


1 W. Groff's ne-ilu “the rivers' (Bull. Inst. Eg. 1892, p.165) 
would, in correct pronunciation, be z-ieror, which has no 
resemblance to Nile. 

2 No etymology is possilile. Paronomasias with the root #4. 
(something like ΤηΝΠ) “τὸ hide," are, of course, not to be taken 
seriously. 

3 Wiedemann, Z7erodofs. zucites Buch, 93, emumerates 
various rare Greek designations for the river (Okeane, /Etos, 
Neileus, Triton), and some ridiculous etymologies from the 
Greek for the usual name Neilos. 

4 Delitasch's statement that a word iaxuri ‘rivers’ () occurs 
already in an inscription of Adad-nirari I. (about 1325 n.c.) is 
retracted in Asspr. Handworterh. 203 307. 

5 Mostly differentiated into the two Nile gods of Upper and 
Lower Egypt. 

6 Papyrus Sallier II. and Anastasi VII. : cp Maspero, Hysne 
au Nil, 1868 (see also Records of the Pasti), 4 105). 
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the first cataract, for example), Temples are men- 
tioned at Memphis, Heliopolis, and Nilopolis. 

At Silseleh {between Asuin and Edfu), where the 
sandstone range, in pre- 
historic times, had separ- 
ated Egypt and Nubia, 
certain  ceremonies and 
sacrifices from time im- 
memorial welcomed the 
Nile at the yearly com- 
mencement of his rise— 
î.e., at the entering of 
the inundation into Egypt 
proper. The ‘Nile 
festivals’ (NeA@a)! were 
celebrated through the 
whole country at that 
time. 

Some of the religious 
rites have survived to the 
present day in Christian 
or Muhammedandisguise, 
such as the celebration of 
the ‘night of the drop' 
(falling now on the 17th 
of June), originally the 
night in which tears of 
Isis weeping over Osiris 
cause the Nile to rise.? 
Also the ‘feast of cutting the dam’ in August must 
date from pagan times.* 

The true causes of the yearly rise of the Nile were, of 
course, not known to the ancient Egyptians ; for this their 

geographical horizon was too narrow. 

8. Sources and (In dynasties sigheren to twenty-one, 
yeariy TISO. ine pharaohs had a certain rule over 
the valley as far S. as the sixth cataract, and even before 
that time [EGyPT, $ 47] commercial expeditions may 
have penetrated farther S., but neither into the highlands 
of Abyssinia nor to the equatorial lake-regions.) The 
ancient Greeks discussed the mystery with special 
interest (Strabo, 136; Herod. 2 197, etc.) ; the correct 
explanation (the tropical winter-rains)4 is found first in 
Aristotle (Afeteor. i. 12 19), Herodotus (219) wonders 
at the lack of interest in the problem which he found 
among the Egyptian priests; they were, indeed, per- 
fectly satisfied with the old mythological explanations, 
exactly as they taught to the last days of paganism the 
childish geography inherited from the most primitive 
period : the Nile has his source or sources at the seat 
οἵ Osiris, in the realm of the dead, which 15 both in the 
Lower World and in heaven ;5 it comes to light at the 
first cataract, flowing in two whirlpools from two 
‘fountain-holes’ (fe); one river runs N., the other 
S.; as the northern branch empties into the Mediter- 
ranean, so the southern river ends in the Indian ocean, 
We see here the tendency to confine the name Nile to 
the part flowing through Egypt N. and S. of Elephantine 
and Phila, The endless course of the river is alluded 


Nile Deity. 


1 Described by Heliodorus, 99. Cp Wiedemann, Werado?'s 
auweites Buch, 365. 

2 Isis' tears drop, according to this myth, from heaven, în the 
‘night of weeping.' According to another version, she moums 
in the lower world where her dead husband lies. A variant 
makes the river come out of Osiris” body itsel. Thus the 
statement of Greek times, identifying Osiris and the Nile, is 
intelligible, as well as the importarice οὔ Isis în the preservation 
of all organic life, due, in Egypt, entirely to the irrigation. See 
below on the earliest form of these myths combining Osiris and 
the invisible source. {Cp G. Margoliouth, Liturgy o/ he Wile.t 

8 A strange tale of the Talmud to the effect that Joseph': 
coffin rested in the depths of the Nile, has no parallel in 
Egyptian customs. ‘The sacred river seems to have been kept 
from defilement by corpses, in grear contrast to the negligence 
of the modern Egyptians. 

4 Half correctly Anaxagoras: the melting of snow in the 
Ethiopian mountains ᾿ 

Ῥ Odyss. 4 477 διιπετὴς ποταμός 

6 This view is found in Greek writers, and already în the 

Petersburg tale, written about 900 B.C. 
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to frequentiy,® so that the proverbial idea about its real 
source* may be older than Greek times. 

The true beginning of the White Nile (cp EcyPT, 
8 6) is now sought în the Kagera river, 3° S. οἱ the 
equator, so that the total length of the Nile is about 
4000 miles. Its six cataracts are all situated N. of 
Khartilm. ‘Whilst it has many affluents S. of the roth 
degree, N. of this it receives only the ‘Atbara and the 
Blue (better Black —é.e., turbid} Nile, the rivers 
Astaboras and Astapus of the Ancienis. The yenrly 
inundation is chiefly due to the Blue Nile, which brings 
the water of the Abyssinian winter-rains. The swelling 
of the river is noticed in Khartum in the first days of 
May, near the first cataract about June rst, at Cairo at 
the end of that month. The maximum is there reached 
in October (EGvPT, 8 7). The classical writers are 
approximately correct în speaking of 100 days of swell- 
ing. The water becomes turbid and red (for some days 
it is coloured green by parts of rotten water-plants}; it 
turns clear again when the river begins to sink. With 
the exception of the time of the ‘green Nile,' the water 
is pleasant and wholesome. 

The great importance of the yearly inundation, which 
alone makes agriculture possible in Egypt, was well 
known to the Greeks; less generally known was the 
necessity of artificial assistance by dykes, canals, and 
machines for lifting the water, which makes the life of 
the Egyptian peasant so hard. In antiquity, the in- 
‘undation seems to have been somewhat more abundant, 
as old water-marks show,* but hardly more regular. 
Too high inundation causes great ravages, especially in 
the lowlands of the Delta; an insufficient rise, on the 
other hand, brings a failure of the crops and famine. 
‘The most desirable rise was considered to be 16 
Egyptian cubits.4 Bad years in consequence of a 
‘small Nile'5 are mentioned frequently from the time 
of the middle empire (see EcyPT, $ 7, n. 2, on a legend 
of seven years of famine). The rising of the foods was 
accordingly observed with great.anxiety by means of 
official Nilometers—z.e., graduated wells (most famous 
are the ancient one of Elephantinè and that from 
Arabian times on the island of Réda at Cairo). Re- 
ligious services for the purpose of imploring the granting 
of ‘a great Nile' are known from all ages, from pagan 
down to Muhammedan times. Whether the annual 
sacrifice (to the Nile) of a virgin at Memphis is historical 
may be doubted—at least for the Christian age of 
Egypt, to which Arab writers wish to attribute it. Cp 
for all the preceding remarks, EGYPT, 8 6£ 

W.M. M 


NIMRAH (923), Nu. 323. See BETH-NIMRAH. 


NIMRIM, WATERS OF (099) #9, ‘leopard waters'; 
cp BETH-NIMRAH ; much less probably ‘ limpid waters '), 
a stream in the land of Moab (15.156, nemHperm 
[BONE], neBpim [N], nemperm [405], NeBHperm 
IM); Jer.4834, neBpein [BI], -m [N], nemperm [0], 
eBpim [A]). The elegy on Moab {see IsAIAH ii, $ 9) 
complains that ‘the waters of Nimrim are becoming a 
desolation ; withered is the grass, gone is the herbage, 


1 ‘The circle of gods does not know whence thou art,’ 42, 
1873, p. 129; only the souls of the dead will see Isis ‘revealing 
the Nile in his secrecy,’ Book 2/ the Dead, 148. 

2 Knitgen, Die Ansichten der Alten uber die Nilquellen, 1876 
(Wiedemann, Ze. 113), ἢ 

3 Cp especially those δὲ Thebes, 47 84, 1896, 151 and 95. 
The strange water-marks at Semneh în Nubia (Z.Dii.139), 
which would show that, in dynasty 12, the Nile rose there 
(above the second cataract, where the river may not yet have 
broken through) 25 ft. higher than nowadays, are best left aside 
(cp col. 1208, n, ἃ, end). In Egypt proper the {very slow) 
raising of the ground by the alluvium may have changed the 
conditions somewhat. The frequent assumption that the fields 
are raised faster than the bed of the river is, however, disputed. 

4 Cp the sixteen children playing round the famous statue of 
the Nile in the Vaticano The height varies, however, con- 
siderably according to the locality.. Does sixteen apply to 
Memphis? (Plut, 25. 43, Arist. 2 361, give fourteen cubits for M.) 

5 Decree of Canopus, /. 7, Greek text, ὦ. 16, The Greek text 
translates by ἀβροχία. 
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verdure there is none.' It is not a prophecy of what 
God will bring about; the picture is not merely antici 
pative ; the barbarity of foemen is to blame (2 K. 31925). 
The picture is completed in Is. 15,9 (emended text), which 
states that ‘the waters of Nimrim {see DiMon) are full 
of blood'; the warriors of Moab have been cut down on 
its banks, and the stream is reddened with gore (cp Jer. 
482, where MADMEN [g.7.] should be Nimrim). This 
apparently explains the cry of woe (7, 8) which echoes 
from the S. to the N. of the land (see EGLAIM). Pre- 
sumably Nimrim itself is in the S. of Moab. It is there- 
fore not the same as BETH-NIMRAH {Φ.Ὁ.} or Nimrah— 
i.e., ‘Yell Nimrin—at the foot of the mountains opposite 
Jericho, though apart from its situation the Wady 
Nimriîn, as the lower part of the W. So'aib (cp HoBAB) 
is called, answers to the description of the former state 
of Nimrim.! We mist look for a trace of a Nimrim 
farther S.; in fact, it seems doubtful whether Beth- 
Nimrah is not too far N. to have been reckoned as 
Moabitish. 

According to Eusebius and Jerome (OS, 28432; 14311) the 
piace intended is one which was known in their day as βηννα- 
popuu, fennameriusn, and lay to the N. of Zoar (at the extreme 
$. end of the Dead Sea; see Zoar). Either the reference is to 
the Wady en-Numéra, which traverses a region now waste and 
stony, but perhaps not so in early times, or, if not, the name 
which was once Applied more widely has lingered here by the 
caprice of fortune. 


Tristram speaks of the ‘ plenteous brooks gushing from 
the lofty hills into the Ghòr en-Numeira' (Land of d/008, 
46 /). The name, which may possibly contain a relic 
of totemism (cp LEOPARD), was apparently not very un- 
common. See OSP), 28422, 14232, for another evidence 
of this (it is the great Wady Nimreh in Hauràn, E. of 
Shubha, that is meant). τ. KG 


NIMROD (1Ύ22, ὙΠ) [τ Ch.l1o Mic. 55]; NEB- 
pwà, NeBPON (E πε È Sen gli νδβρωλης 
ΜΌΝ vl νεβρ., Jos.). son of Cush, and 

1. Biblical Che οἱ the primitive heroes {Gen 108.7 
[1g]. x Ch:11ot). There is much that is 
singular and exciting to the curiosity in the account of 
Nimrod. ‘The sons of Cush in Gen. 107 (P) are the 
representatives of peoples; but here is a son of Cush 
who, however legendary, is no mere genealogia! fiction, 
but apparently the first of the imperial despots known 
to the Israelites. His name was evidently as familiar 
to those from whom the tradition in Gen. 108 7 is derived 
as it was to the people of his own country; and if we 
could only understand what is said about him, we ought 
to be able to restore the name which underlies the form 
Nimrod. Itis stated in the tradition (22. ro-12) that his 
rule began in Babylon, and then extended to Erech, 
Accad, and Calneh in the land of Shinar, from which 
country he went to Assyria, and founded Nineveh, 
Rehoboth-Ir, Calah, and Resen. Several of these names, 
however, are obscure, Even SHINAR and ACCAD have 
not been explained beyond question, whilst CALNEH, 
ReHosoTH-Ir, and especially RESEN still remain in a 
high degree doubtful, The description of Nimrod in 
1.87 is also somewhat puzzling. ‘He began to be a 
mighty one (31, γέγας, see GIANTS} in the earth. He 
was a mighty one in hunting (vg «53) before Yahwè; 
therefore, it is said, like Nimrod a mighty one in hunt- 
ing before Yahwéè," We also meet with the phrase ‘ the 
land of Nimrod,' parallel to Assyria, in Mic. 56 [5]. 
This too has not been adequately explained (see $ 2, 


end). 

Brustons supposition that Nimrod ben Cush is the name 
symbolised by the mystic number in Rev. 13 18 is, we may fear, 
only a curiosity, 

‘That the name ‘ Nimrod” must have suggested to the 


references. 


1 This ἴδ the view of Ges., Hi., Del., Che. [formerly], Bàd.- 
Socin (‘ probably ’), and especially Wetzstcin (see Del, Gex.idj, 


572). 

δ΄ ΒΏΒΙ (Paz. 272), Di. This view suits the identification of 
Horonaim with the ruins near the Widy ed-Dera'a (Buhi, 272). 
Horonaim is mentioned in the elegy just before Nimrim. 
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Hebrews the idea of ‘rebellion' { /mp) is obvious. The 
2, Earlier connection of the hero who bore it with 
theories foreign cities, however, shows that it is 
of name Merely a Hebraised form of a foreign name. 
name. sayce formerly (7SBA 2243 7.), Grivel (8. 
3136 7°), and Wellhausen (CZ 309 f) have combined 
Nimrod with Merodach (Marduk), who was originally 
the local god of Babylon, and is said to have had four 
dogs (Jensen, Ala5720/. 131). Apart, however, from the 
reference to Nîmrod's hunting (if vs is correct), there is 
no parallelism between the two, and it was therefore a 
more plausible idea of G. Smith the Assyriologist (7S24 
1205 and elsewhere), Maspero (Vawx of Civ., 1899, p. 
573). P. Haupt (A#24704-e905), and A. Jeremias (/z4x6ar- 
Admrod) to identify Nimrod with the legendary hunter 
king of Frech, whose name is now read as Gilgamei 
{see Carnitrs, Enoch), and with whom one of the 
cities (Erech) mentioned in the traditional text of Gen. 
1010 is closely connected, Even this parallelism, how- 
ever, is incomplete, and the name remains unexplained,! 
Haupt and Hilprecht have, therefore, looked out for a 
historical personage whose name might conceivably be 
worn down into Nimrod. The hero selected is Nazi. 
marattas? (14th cent. B.c.), one of those warlike Kassite 
kings of Babylonia (see CUSH, 2) who were constantiy 
invading Palestine, and continued their intrigues in that 
country to the very end of the Egyptian rule. 

The contract tablets of the KaSSite period are said to abound 
in such abbreviations as that of «mp) for Nazimaratta*, The 
theory is well thought our. This KaSfite king might conceivably 
have been remembered as a representative of the KaSSite kings, 
and have been credited with the conquests of other KaàSites, It 
should be noticed, however, that the synchronous history of 
Assyria and Babylonia states that Nazimaratta$ was defeatéd at 
Kar-Etar-akarsal by Adad-nirari 1., king of Assyria, which was 
followed by an extension of the Assyrian frontier (81 197; 
RP0),330; cp BARYLONIA, $ 47). 

‘This identification of Nimrod, however, is not free 
from objection.  H Nimrod had been represented solely 

as a conqueror, it would be adequate on 
i Probabile the grounds mentioned above. He is 
ey 40 IegERA. more especially represented, however, 
as a great founder or fortifier of cities, and Haupt's theory 
does not throw any light on this representation.  More- 
over, the difficulties connected with the names of the 
cities and with the phrase gi650r sdyid, my “hy, remain, 
and as a point of method we ought first of all to seek to 
clear up these names in the light of probable conclusions 
attained elsewhere in the criticism of traditional names 
(see, e.g., SODOM). 

The least serious difficulty is that connected with Yy 133 (EV 
a mighty hunter) in Gen. 1094. This phrase can bardly be right. 
Esau was surely the great mythica] hunter of the Israelites, If 
Giigames, the hunting king of Erech, is to be identified with 
Enoch (see CanITES, $ 6, ENOCH), we must suppose that he 
was despoiled of his reputation as a hunter to please Israelitish 
taste, For Tg 552 there are plausible alternativest—to read 
ΤῊΝΞ 053, as in 2, 85, or to regard ΤῪ as a corrupt fragment of 
some word meaning ‘ruler' or ‘leader (most probably }'tp, 
‘judge, general, prince '). The second alternative is preferable : 
ii was as an able ruler and general, not as a hunter, that ‘ Nimrod” 
made his reputation, and was remembered in a popular song. 

The key to the names will be found by recognising the Arabian 
Cush not only în Gen, 1067, but also ine 8. It follows from 
this that, as in Gen, 14 and elsewhere, the editors of the traditional 
text have made a huge mistake, through starting with a wrong 
theory. The following restoration may not be in all points 
correct; but it probably approaches the truth. For ]3) we 


should almost certainly read ἢ"), ‘and he smote” (to suit ΚΡ). 


The suggested restoration of the text makes the passage read 
25 follows :— And the beginning of his kingdom was Jerahmee! 
in the land of Seir. From that land he went forth into Geshur, 


1 No one would now explain ‘ Nimrod’ as Namra-uddu, ‘che 
brightly shining,’ or Namra-zit, ‘the brightly rising," 

2 See Haupt, Andover Review, July 1884 (‘ The Language of 
Nimrod the Cushite "), and cp W/nzwersity Cireulars (Baltimore), 
vol. xi. no. 98 (May 1802), and Hilprecht, Assy>/aca. This view 
was accepted as probable by Sayce (Acad, March 2, 1895; cp 
Pat. Pal. 269; Exp,T 8180) and Cheyne (Acad. March g and 
May 11, 1895) Marattak is stated to be the KaSSite god of 
hunting. 
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and smote Hebron, Rehoboth, Jerahmeel, and Beersheha, which 
is between Hebron and Jerahrieel,'1 

On the possible or probabie connection of ne Nimrod passage 
with Gen. 6 1-4 and 11 1-85ee NEPHILIM, and on the Jerahmeelite 
origin of early Hebrew stories see PARADISE. 


Now as to the name of the conqueror. GAD gives it 
as Nebrod, which is almost certainly right. It is prob- 
ably a condensed form of Bir-dadda, which is given else- 
where (see BEDAL} as the probable original of Bedad. 
Considering that the conqueror spoken of must have 
been prominent in Hebrew tradition, we may without 
undue boldness assume that the Husham ben Zerah and 
the Hadad ben Bedad in the list of Edomite kings (Gen. 
8634/.) have been rolled into one by Hebrew legend. 
Husham is probably the original of the CUSHAN-RISH- 
ATHAIM [g.v.] of Judg. 37-11, whose name should be 
read 'Cushan from the land of the ‘femanites.' That 
this oppressor was traditionally king of Edom, not 
Mesopotamia, is probable from the Kenizzite origin of 
Othniel His real name may have been Bir-dadda ; 
‘Cushan’ is a term descriptive of his origin, not his 
name. So Hadad b. Bedad would be really the son 
of the so-called Cushan-rishathaim, and his conquests ἢ 
may have been added to those of his father to com- 
plete the legendary picture. The main point, however, 
is that ‘ Nimrod' led the Jerahmeelite migration from 
Edom into S. Canaan; this may well be a historical 
fact. We now understand the parallelistm of ‘land of 
Nimrod and ‘ Assyria' in Mic. 56 [5]. new (Asshur) 
is constantly used in lieu of την. {Geshur), and refers to 
a district on the border of 5. Canaan. Cp MicaH 
{Book], $ 4, Mizraim, 8 26. 

The theories considered above differ radically from 
one which had considerable vogue formerly, and was 

᾿ accepted by Hitzig (82 43:5 7), Tuch 
ἄορ (Genesîst®, 183), and A 542) 
πο —viz., that Nimrod was originally, not the 
legendary first king of Babylon (?), but the constellation 
of Orion. The Chronicon Paschale (ed. Dindorf, 64) 
says that the Persians assert of Nimrod that he became 
a god, and was identical with the constellation of Orion ; 
cp the Arabic name of Orion jaBtar= Heb. gibtàr, 
sia, the title given to ‘Nimrod’ in Gen.108Y (see 
Orton}. It is just as plausible, however, to make 
‘Nimrod’ into a solar hero {so Goldziher in 1876) on 
the deceptive ground that it is said in a Midrash that 
365 kings (equal to the days of the solar year) ministered 
to him, Cp ENOCH, $ 2. 


Jewish Aggada made Nimrod the founder ofthe Tower of Babel 

(Jos. Ant. i.42/), and, by a still further licence, imagined him 

+, ἴσο have persecuted Abraham, because the patriarch 

5. Jewish would not worship his false gods (cp Josh. 242). 

Aggada. The latter legend migrated to the Arabs (cp Horzn, 

Sur. 21 52-69), and several mounds of ruins even 

now bear Nimrod's name, especially the well-known Birs Nimrod 
(see Bart, TOWER OF). 

On the name and application of ‘ Nimrod ' cp also Lagarde, 
‘Armenische Studien' im 484. Ges. Got, 2277 and Nold. ZDMG 
28 279 (Persia called ‘house of Nimrod* in an old Syrian hook); 
and on earlier explanations of the name, cp Divin Guardian, 
May zo, 1896. τ. Κι €. 


ΝΙΜΒΗΙ (02), namefcle[eli [ΒΑ1.]}, ancestor of 
JEHU (9.2.); cp ISSACHAR, $ 41 1 K. 19:16 (νδλλεσθει 
[B, om. AJ) 2 K.:92 (amecei [A]) 14 (namecca [45]} 
zo (namelc]c[elioy [BA]) 2 Ch. 227. ‘The name shonid 
probably be Amashai (a more plausible form than 
Amasai)* Jehu was ben Jehoshaphat = ben Sephathi, 
‘son of a Zephathite'; also ben Amashai=ben Yish- 
maeli, ‘son of an Ishmaelite.' Elijah and Elisha, who, 
according to different versions of the tradition, pro- 
moted Jehu's accession, were both, it has been sug- 
gested elsewhere (PROPHET, 8 7), Zarephathites. Now 
Zephath and Zarephath are designations of the same 
famous place on the border of N. Arabia. See SHAPHAT, 


1 There is much dittography, as often (eg, 15. 1.1) where the 
name ‘ Jerahmeel” is concerned. See Crif. 255. 

2 On these see Winckler, G/1 r9e. 

3 The initial x comes from dittography (accidental repetition 
οἵα letter). 
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TisHBITE, ZAREPHATH.  Jehu (whose name perhaps 
=Jehoel= Elijah = Jerahmeel) may therefore have been 
aan adventurer from the far south. T. κι Cc. 


NINEVEH (19999, ΝΙΝΕΥΗ [NHNeyH, NHNEYI], 
Ninive ; classical 4 Ninoc, Ass. Ninaa, Ninua; Lk. 
1. The 113% ‘men of Nineve,' anÀpec NINEYEITA! 
name. [Ti ΝΗ], Lk. 1130 Ninevites; and so νι Ν ἐγ" 
* ite [A Tob. 112]. Νινεγήτης [N Tob. 22]}. 
No satisfactory derivation of the name has been given ; 
nor can be till the question has been settled whether the 
city was originally peopled by a non-Semitic race. The 
ideogram seems composed of those for ‘house’ and 
‘fish’ {cp JONAH [B00K], $ 4). This has suggested to 
some (‘Tiele, 24G 84, 90) the connection of Istar, the 
city goddess, with a. fish-goddess, daughter of the god Ea. 
A non-Semitic derivation of Ni-na-a has been attempted, 
So far as -na is concerned, Delitzsch was of opinion 
that it means ‘resting-place’ (227. 260). We might 
also explain Nin-ia, “my lady," comparing the many 
by-names of Istar as ‘the lady’ ; if it could: be shown 
that Nin, ‘lady,’ had ever passed into Semitie. 

Nineyeh is said (Gen. 10 11) to have been founded by 
Nimrod in Assyria. This may be taken to assume the 
previous existence of the old capital Aòur. The mention 
with it and Calah of Rehoboth-Ir and Resen as forming 
the Assyrian ‘Tetrapolis," may be due to a desire to 
balance the Babylonian Tetrapolis (in Gen. 10 το. At 
any rate, there is no reason to suppose that in early 
times these four formed a continuous city. [For the 
bearing of this remark and for criticism of the traditional 
text of Gen. 1010-12, see NIMROD.] In later times with 
such historians as Ctesias and Diodorus the name 
Nineveh may simply have denoted a province, the 
Assyria proper between the four rivers There is, 
however, no proof that, in the Sargonide period up to 
the fall of Nineveh, Calah was subordinate. Each city 
rctained its separate f24z% or prefect, and in the 
official lists Nineveh stands below Calah. Great 
emphasis has been laid on the approximate correspond- 
ence of a tetrapolis formed by Nineveh, Calah, Khor- 
sabad, and Keramlis with the dimensions of Nineveh 
given by Diodorus, and with a forced interpretation of 
the vague phrase in Jonah (83), ‘an exceeding great 
city, of three days' journey. Against this must be set 
the results of Jones' survey of the ruins and district 
(7/RAS15297 fi). There is no trace of a common 
wall. Moreover, the separate cities of Nineveh, Calab, 
and Khorsabad are fortified as strongly towards the 
interior of the assumed city as on the exterior, in 
sales of land in Nineveh itself, the road to Calah is as 
frequently named as the ‘king's highway" to Arbela. 

Nineveh was situated at the NW. angle of an irregular 
trapezium of land which lay between the rivers Husur 
2. Situation, (422527) on the NW., Gomel on the 

i * NE. and E., Upper Zab on the SE. and 
S.. and Tigris on the S. and W. Τὰ extent this plain 
is 25 m. by 15 m., and contains the ruins of Nineveh at 
Kuyunjik and Nebi Yunus, of Dîr-Sargon at Khor- 
sabad to the NE., and of Calah to the 5. of Nimrùd. 
The whole plain has a gradual slope from the low 
range of Jebel Maklùb and the hill of ‘Ain-es-safrà to 
the Tigri on the W. This plain was for those days 
amply protected on three sides by the two rapid broad 
currents of the Tigris and the Zab, the hills on the NE. 
and the river Gomel at their base. The weak NW. 
side was partly protected by the Husur, in winter 
impassable but in summer easily fordable. ‘The floods 
caused by the Husur were frequent and destructive; 
on one occasion sweeping away part of the palace and 
exposing the coffins of the kings. A series of dams 
was therefore constructed (mapped and described in 
‘Topography of Nineveh,' /RAS 318 21} which con- 
trolled the tioods and filled the ditches and moats of 


1 [For the probable origin of the very strange topographical 
note ἴῃ Jon. 3 36, see PROFHET.] 
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Ninevch. One of these ditches runs over 2 m. with a 
breadth of 200 ft, and was lined with a rampart on the 
city-side. ΤῸ these dams there may be a reference in 
Nah.267], ‘ The gates of the rivers are opened. 

‘The city on the river-side of the Tigris extended 
about 23 m., its N. wall measured 7aco ft., the 
eastern wall was nearly 3 πὶ, long, and the southern 
about 1000 ft. The city thus formed a narrow long 
strip against the Tigris, pierced at right angles by the 
Husur, the waters of which could, 
by closing the great dam, be sent 
round the moats instead. The 
actual extent of Nineveh proper is 
about 1800 acres or about two- 
thirds the size of Rome within 
Aurelian's Wall It would con- 
tain a population of 175,000 on 
the allowance of 50 sq. yds. to a 
person. Outside this citadel city 
lay the ‘outskirts’ (20/2), which 
seem to Have had an independent 
municipal existence under their own 
Saknu (ov fakintu=lady-governor). 
Farther αἴθ and apparently close 
to Khorsabad lay Rebit Ninîa, or 
the piazza (see ReHoBoTH-IR). In 
the case of a siege, doubtless the 
whole population of this outlying 
neighbourhood would take refuge 
within the city moats and walls. 

Nineveh was first localised in 
modern times by Rich, Resident at 

3. Modern Bagdad for the East 


STI IndiaCompanyabout 
explorations. 820. Sir H, Layard 
by his explorations definitely fixed it 
at Auyunjik (1845-47 and 1849- 
51}, 

The excavations were continued by 
H. Rassam (1854), G. Smith (1873-76), 
and again Rassam up to 1882. The 
enormous mound of Kuyunjik, separ- 
ated from that of Nebi Yinis by the 
Khausar, marks the site of Semnacherib's 

alace, covering quite τοῦ acres. It 
fis been explored to the extent of about 
6o rooms (5 are 150 ft. square), all 
panelled with sculptured slabs of ala- 
baster. The entrances to the palace and 
to the principal halls were fianked with 
colossal winged bulis and human-headed 
lions some 20 ft. high. Close beside 
this palace was one built by Esarhaddon 
where the sculpture was of the finest 
character; but the entire building has 
not heen explored. The mound of Nebi 
Yinis, surmounted by the ‘tomb of 
Jonah,' is a sacred spot to the Moham= 
medans and could not be explored 
properly. By sinking a shaft within 
the walls of a private house, however, o 
some sculptured slabs were recovere 
and the ‘l'urkish government opened out, 
later, part of a palace of Esarhaddon. 
Outside these mounds excavations were 
made at two of the great city-gates and 
showed them to have been built by 
Sennacherib. 

The architecture of these palaces is exhaustively deaît with 
in Fergusson's /'a/aces of Aineveh and Persepolis Restored 
(see atso Perrot and Chipiez, Axf in Chaldea and Assyria). 
It should be noted that each palace was in itself a fort, and 
would require a separate attack, The mounds formed a sort of 
Acropolis to the town which was walled, moated, and protected 
by outiying forts. 

Within this enclosure and surrounding the palaces were 
extensive orchards and gardens. It is not possible to decide 
from the superficial appearance of the ruins whether any part 
was densely popiilated by dwellers in streets of honses. The 
houses unless all built of sun-dried brick without stone must 
have left more evident remains. The inscriptions, bowever, imply 
streets, as well as orchards in Nineveh, so that a house abutted 
on three sides against other houses. 


others. 


‘The history of Nineveh is of course that of Assyria ; 
but as most of the Assyrian documents known to us 
come from Afur-bani-pal's palace in Nineveh (cp 
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ASUR-BANI-PAL, $ It), and the Kuyunjik collections 

5 of tablets in the British Museum in- 
4 History. clude many commercia) documents, there 
are materials from native sources for its municipal history 
and topography. Till these are published and under. 
stood it would be rash to dogmatise on conjectural 
grounds. Gudea, king of Lagas (about 2800 B.C.), 


records having built {or rebuit) a temple of IStar at 
Nineveh (4435). 


Dungi, king of Ur (about 2700 


NINEVEH & DISTRICTÀ, 
after Jones, Rich, von Oppenheim 3 


English Miles 
r 2 6 


Walker & Cockerell sc. 
Map of Nineveh 


8.cC.}, left an inscription in Nineveh, unless indeed this 
was carried there by some Assyrian royal antiquary. 
The Amarna tablets (1500 8.C.) name Ninevch twice 
(ΑΒ δ᾽ see under ' Nina’), each time in connection with 
IStar, ‘The earliest native notices are on the votive 
bowls of Shalmaneser I. (about 1300 B.C.). These 
short notices (f219; ὃ Αἰ, pl 5, no, 3-5) are to be 
read in the light of Tiglath-pileser's reminiscences of 
Shalmaneser (G. Smith, .4ss. Disc. 248).  Shalmaneser 
claims to have renewed the temple of Istar (3 £ 5, no. 4). 

From later notices we gather that Samsi-Adad (about 
1821 F.C.) built a temple of Istar, É-Mas-ma5 and 
may have renewed Gudea's. Shalmaneser I. (3 £ 3, 
no. 12} relates that his father Adad-nîrari (about 1845 
B.C.), after an expedition into Babylon, brought back 
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the gods of Babylon, Merodach and Nebo, and built 
them temples. He also built a palace in Nineveh as 
well as at ASur and Calah. Mutakkil-Nusku and 
Afur-res-isi (r1so B.C.) continued to build at Nineveh. 
Sennacherib, however, found Nineveh still a ‘wretched 
poor place,’ and to him its chief development is due. 
‘There were already a factory, an arsenal, a temple, and 
some fortifications. The place was short of water in 
summer and flooded in winter. The waters of the Tigris 
and the Husur (4%azsar) were unpalatabie. being full 
of salts, and the inhabitants depended on ‘ the rains of 
heaven for drink’; Sennacherib, therefore, brought an 
aqueduct from the hills (42:17) right into the city. 
He raised both the wall and the rampart ‘mountain 
high.' He erected there an ‘unrivalled’ palace (Meissner- 
Rost, Baw-inschr. Sanh.), built in two portions, one in 
the Hittite style, the other în the native Assyrian. ‘This 
is new buried beneath the Nebi Yinis mound. He laid 
out a paradise with all sorts of exotic plants, and 
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received with great caution till the data of the inscrip- 
tions have been worked out. 

The date of the fall of Nineveh has been placed in 
608-7 B.C. It was due to the overwhelming onslaught 

of the Manda hordes, Whether the Baby- 
δ. Its fall. fonians took any active part în its capture 
awaits decision. Nabonidus in his recently discovered 
stele (Scheil, Recezil! de Travanx, 18157, and Messer: 
schmidt, Mz. der Vorderas. Ges., no, 1) gives us the first 
published inscriptional reference to the fall of Nineveh. 
The pious king regards it as a retribution from the gods 
for the desecration and spoliation of their temples by 
Sennacherib, He does not attribute any share in its 
destruction to the Babylonians, but claims the invader 
as an ally of Babylon, and emissary of Marduk. 

Actual details as to the fall of Nineveh are scarcely 
to be expected from its own inscriptions. ‘The contri- 
bution made to the question by the state of me ruins is 
small, but definite as far as it goes. Most of the 
buildings laid bare in Kuyunjik had 
suffered from fire ; but no portion of the 
walls seems to have been washed away 
by water. The dykes and dams on 
the Husur seem to have been the vul- 
nerable part, and once these were broken 
by an unusual flood or the hostile 
efforts of the invader the city must have 
lain open to assault. A full discussion 
of the fall οἵ Nineveh cannot be given 
here. For this and for other important 
archeeological and bistorical details the 
reader should consult Billerbeck and 
Jeremias in the work referred to below, 
on which, in its relation to the prophecy 
of Nahum, see NAHUM. 

For maps and illustrations (profuse), see 
Billerbeck and Jeremias's ‘Der Untergang 
Ninives' in vol, 3 of Haupt's Bert». 2. Ass. 


See now T. Friedrich's exhaustive art. 
‘ Nineve's Ende’ in /estgaben for Budinger. 
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Masul ᾿ H. Ὁ. Ν᾽. 1. 
NIPHIS (νειφεις [B]). 1 Esd. Ser 
Tel ez. ΕΝ = Ezra 2 30, MAGBISH (g.v.), or 
Peri, possibly Nebo. 
FIA ZAN] NIBAN(1D*)), Neh.21. See Μόντη. 
TR NISROCH (710) in 2K.. ξολρὰχ 
Scale of 1 Mile C fida. LANE È & [Β1; ec@p. [A]: acp. (L]; in Is. 
- Pltatian Sy NZ Nacapay [B], acap. [400], acapak 
gfilometres RARI IN]: Jos. apackH [474 κ᾿ 15}. An 
Ξ- -- Assyrian god, in whose temple SEN- 
Plan of Nineveh. Maleer &Cockerell®© — NACHERIS (g.v.} was worshipping when 
be wasslain(2 K. 19371s.3738). The two 
established a kind of zoological garden. Stables for [ most prominent explanations are: (1) to omit # and c& 


the royal stud, magazines for war-material, ‘extensive 
offices for all departments of state were closely attached 
to the palace. At the same time he repaired the king's 
highway and made a new channel for the Husur. As 
a consequence Nineveh became and remained the 
capital and centre of Assyrian empire and culture, 
soon rivalling in wealth and importance Babylon itself, 
Here this same king, Sennacherib, brought the chief 
spoils of his capture and ruthless spoliation of Babylon 
and other Babylonian cities. Here also he was murdered 
(681 8.c.). In what sense the word ‘capital’ could 
be applied to Nineveh before Sennacherib's time, it is 
hard to see. It was ‘the court-residence' under ASur- 
bél-kala (about roso B.C.), who has left an inscription 
upon a statue found at Kuyunjik, probably that of a 
captured goddess. Afur-nasir-pal (about 880 B.C.} also 
made it his chief seat during the completion of his great 
works at Calah. To Sennacherib is due its position as 
capital without rival till its fall Esarhaddon and 
Aiur-bani-pal maintained this position Under the 
last kings ASur-edil-ilani and Sin-Sar-i$kun, sons of 
ASur-bani-pal, the history of Nineveh becomes very 
obscure. The relations of classical authors are to be 
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as, possibly, accretions, and restore mp[x]—i.e., ASur, 
to whom Sennacherib in his inscriptions repeatedly refers 
as ‘my lord’ (so Schr. A479), 329); or (2) to read 
wins, the ‘constr. state’ of Nusku, a god connected with 
Nabî, and also identified with Gibil, the fire-god (so 
in the main Sayce, Theo Rev. 1873, p. 27; Hal. 
REI, Oct.-Dec., 1881, p. 183; Del. CaZwer Bib.- 
Lex., 1893, p. 630). On Nusku, see Jastrow, Rel of 
Bab. and Ass.; G. Hoffm. ZA 112607 But to 
ignore x and δῇ altogether is hazardous. On the 
other hand, it is not likely that one of the less-known 
deities should be specified as Sennacherib's god. ‘We 
must wait for further light," remarks Kittel {Dillm. 
es. 329). Light on the name Nisroch, however, can 
hardly be expected, the presumption being that, like 
other names of Assyrian and Babylonian deities in the 
later narratives, it is corrupt. We may suppose it to 
be miswritten either {1} for 3>olbp, ‘ Anumelech' {the 
‘Anammelech' of MT, 2 K. 1731; see SHAREZER), 
or (2), more probably, for rp, Marduk (the ‘Merodach' 
οἵ MT). The pointing reminds us of o, which has 


also been lately identified with qrm. 
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It may be pointed cut here that the name ‘Adrammelech,* 
given to one of Sennacherib's murderers, is almost certainly, 
like ‘Nisroch,’ a corruption of 7119 Marduk. Probably it stood 
eriginally in the margin as a variant to ‘ipy, and made its way 
into the text at the wrong point. Cp Che. £2p,779429 
(1898). 

Meinbold (Jesajaerea4lungen, 1898, p. 72 £°) thinks ἀρᾷ ἐπ δ᾽ 5 
form of Nisroch may represent 24%, the Sumerian name of the 
anoon-god. The view is as improbable as a similar explanation 
of MesHacH and SHADRACH (99.0.). T.K.C. 


NITRE (MN), nefier: Prov. 2520 [RV®® SopA]; 
Jer.222t [ΕΝ LyE]). as now used, denotes potassium 
nitrate, which is often found as an effiorescence on the 
soil in dry hot districts. ‘The ancients, however, 
certainly meant by virpov or n/r a carbonate of soda 
(natron}. This salt occurs native in W. Europe, Egypt, 
India, ete.; the natron lakes in Egypt, dreary as the 
country is, are visited for the sake of the famous 
Christian monasteries. The best natron is that taken 
from the low ground surrounding the lakes, which is 
not covered by water. πῃ}, nef%er, as representing a 
mineral alkali, is opposed to nua, diri/4, which re- 
presents a vegetable alkali (see LvE and Soap). Mixed 
with oil, it was apparently used for washing clothes 
{see Jer. 222). 

What ‘vinegar on nitre’ (or “soda’) în the received text of 
Prov. 2520 can mean, is not obvious, ‘The effect of the acid 
vinegar on the alkali natron would be to destroy the efficiency 


ef the latter,' an idea quite unsuitable to the context. & has ‘as 
vinegar for ἃ wound.'” Sce Toy, 24 dec. 


NO, See NO-AMON, 

NOADIAH (ΠΡ), as if ‘Yahwè promises,’ 833; 
probably an ethnic, cp Moadiah, Maadiah, Neariah). 

1. b, Binnui, a Levite, temp. Ezra, Ezra833 (voade: [BAI], 
γωαδα ‘[A*], ιωαδδεια [1.}}- ΜΟΞΤῊ son of Sabban [RV 
SanaxnUS] 1 Esd. 863 (μωεθ σαβαννον [BA], τωιαδεια [L]). 

2. Α prophetess or (&) prophet, an opponent of Nehemiah, 
Neh. 614 ({τῷ] γοαδια τῷ προφήτῃ [BR], [τῷ] vw. ] τῷ πρ. TAI, {τῇ} 
dn τῇ προφήτιδι (1,7). 

NOAH (N: nwe [BAL, occasionally noai]), son of 
Lamech in the Sethite genealogy, chief survivor from 

the Deluge, and second father of mankind, 

1. N&MO. Gen. 528-32 (P, but in τ, αὐ Π|}, 6 8:9 «78 
{P, J, R), τ Ch.14; also the first husbandman to plant 
vines, Gen. 9 20-27 (J;) Hommel has lately derived 
‘Noah' from Nuk-napitti, which he prefers to Sit 
aapisti! as the name of the hero of the Babylonian 
Deluge-story. 

The ideogram (UD) before mafifti may in fact mean ‘to 
quei, or quiet,’ prsfuku ; and nin isa synonym for fusiubu. 

in usage, however, 4 is found only with #67 (heart) and 
Rabitti (liver), not with snap: (which, moreover, generally 
means ‘life,’ not ‘mind’). 

It is a more important objection that the hero of the 
Deluge-story cannot have been the Noah of Gen. 9 20-27. 
Either there were two Noahs—a most improbabie view 
—or Noah in the Deluge-story is incorrect (see below). 
Ball's ingenious argument in favour of Nuh-napitti 
{Teacher's Bible, 1898) is therefore unavailing. This 
scholar (in 5807, Gen.) would correct yony in Gen. 529 
into uns (διαναπαύσει ἡμᾶς), whilst Wellhausen retaining 
the text imagines a second form of the name, Noham 
‘comforter.'è Wellhausen's view is the more plausible. 
It is, however, not impossible to suppose that Lamech 
merely plays on the name Noah (cp Gen. 175) He 
may be pointing  prophetically to some refreshment 
which man, wearied by his labour on the ungrateful soil, 
wilì receive through Noah. Almost certainìy his speech 
alludes to the discovery of the properties of the vine (cp 
the use of ‘comfort’ in Jer.167). It is true, such a 
reference does not at all suit the réle played by Noah 


1 Sit-napi$ti should mean ‘rescue of life"; the phrases wsf 
napitti and ana naptati usu occur. But if Scheil's reading 
of a fragment of a new Deluge-story is correct the name is Pir- 
papisti. See DELUGE, $ 2, n. 2, and $ 22. 

We. De gentibus, 38, n.3; cp Ber. radba, $ 25 (on Gen, 
529) ‘According to R. Johanan, name and explanation do not 
tally. Fither he named him Noab, or he named him Nahman." 
See further, $ 3. ° 
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in the Deluge-story of J,, However, most probably the 
original name of the hero of this narrative was not 
Noah, but Enoch ; the final 7 in pn became effaced, n 
and 3 were transposed, and, other editorial reasons prob- 
ably facilitating this, the hero of the Deluge and the 
inventor of wine (who belongs to a narrative of human 
origines which had no Deluge) were, infelicitously 
enough, combined {see DELUGE). It is worth noticing 
that according to P the Deluge lasted 965 days—i.e., a 
solar ycar-—whilst 365 years are stated in Gen. 523 to 
have been the duration of Enoch's life. The coincida. 
ence is hardly accidental (cp also DELUGE, $ 16, n.). 

Noah, however (z.e., the true Noah mentioned by 

Ji). was more than the inventor of wine ; he represents 

2. Place in the first halt, or rather the starting-point, 
“legenda. ÎN the migration of the group of peoples, 
"with which Jj connects the Israelites, from 
their earlier home in Babylonia, or rather {see PARADISE) 
in N. Arabia. He was, therefore, ποῖ a divine hero (like 
other mythical inventors of wine) but personifies the 
starting-point of the migrating Hebrews! which may în 
the original story have been placed in the Jerahmeelite 
Rehoboth, sa that Noah would correspond to TERAH 
in the document on which 75 appears to be based, just 
as SHEM (g.v.) corresponds to Abraham. There—in 
a soil suitable for the culture of the vine (cp ΝΈΘΕΒ, 
8 7), Noah ‘ began to till? the ground' (Gen. 920)—i.e., 
according to this early fragment he was the first nomad 
who became a systematic agriculturist (a duplicate there- 
fore of Jabal). "His name agrees with this. It describes 
him as no longer a wanderer (ui cp Gen. 412), but 
‘settled’ (mi); mì ‘rest’ (=n; cp Driver, Same. xxxii.) 
might refer to the dispersion referred to in 119. His 
special service to civilisation was that he ‘ planted a vine. 
yard.’ The consequences are described in Gen. 9 21-23, 
and, naturally enough, are not referred to by later 
writers. It was enough for them that Noah was ‘a 
righteous and a blameless man,' and, like Enoch, 
‘walked with God* (Gen. 69 P). As such he is well- 
known to Ezekiel {who doubtless had a fuller JE than 
we have); see Ezek. 141420, and cp ENocH. He is 
also one of the heroes praised by Sirach (Ecclus. 4417), 
who says that, ‘in a time of extermination he became a 
representative ' or ‘successor' (η πη, ἀντάλλαγμα), and 
that ‘for his sake there was a remnant.’ The second 
lsaiah, or his continuator, mentions him as the hero of 
the Deluge (Is. 549), and several didactic references 
are made to Noah in the New Testament. 

We can now arrive at a more definite conclusion as 
to the name of this personage which was originally, not 
3. Ai Noah, but Naham., The clans called 

. AS @pODYI: NAuam and ÎNAHAMANI probably 
revered this hero of legend as specially their. &eros 
eponymos, and it may perhaps be more than a mere 
chance that the prophet Nahum (whose name probabiy 
sprang out of a clan-name) is called vepbxn, which (see 
ELKOSHITE) admits of no certain explanation, and may 
plausibly be corrected into σα Ad-eikolii.e., the 
Eshcolite. Cp PROPRET, $ 39. 

Fragments of a Jost Apocalypse of Noah (mentioned în Jubilees 
10 21) are to he found in the Book of Enoch; cp ArockweHa, 
$ 173 ArocatyPTIC, 88 24, 57. In one of these (ch.106) the 
birth of Noah is described, and the description suggests that in 
the Aggada of the time Noah had become assimilated to some 
extent to Enoch. He appears, in fact, just like a solar hero or 


even like the “Ancient of days’ himself (see Dan. 79; cp 106). 
See DeLuGE; ExocH; Sitim; HAM; JAPHETH. Τὶ K, C. 


1 The suggestion of this theory is due to Budde, Urgesck. 
446£ The whole chapter deserves a careful perusal ; cp Kue. 
TUT. 1884. pp. 126,7 But the hypothesis that the earlier 
tradition connected the ancestor of the Israelites, not with 
Stimar, Ur or THE CHaLDEES, and HARAN, but with Geshur, 
*Ir Kadesh, and Rehoboth (also with Hauran) necessitates ἃ 
change in the geographical setting of Budde's theory. 

2 For N which cannot follow ban, read ΘΠ but render 
this, not ‘to plough,' but ‘to cultivate.' The same meaning is 
required in Job 48, Hos.1013. Cp Ass, eredi, “to plant, sow, 
cultivate'; resi (iri51) ‘Village’ (Amm. Zad. 55.1). 
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NOAH (MY); νουδ [30 too in L for Neah Josh. 1913], 
a daughter of Zelophehad (Nu. 2633[37} noyca [F]; 
27: 361: Josh. 173). Probably the name of 2 town or 
district; cp NEAH, which, however, was in Zebulun. 
See HoGLAH, MENUHAH. 


NO or NO-AMON ([}îMMN] NI) is the name of a 
large Egyptian town. (δ in Nah. has ‘ part of Ammon' 
1. Name, {μερὶς Αμμων}; elsewhere Διὸς πόλις, Ve. 
Alexandria (rendering Amon by ‘popu- 

lorum'; so also AV with ‘ populous No‘). 
The passages are: Nah. 88, where the past power and the 


recent downfall of No-Amon are held up as parallel to the 
future destruction of Nineveh. Jer. 4625 threatens with future 
punishment ‘Amon from No (85, @ erroneously, τὸν Αμμων 
(σὸν) υἱὸν αὐτῆς τε ma, Ve. tumultum Alexandria), and Pharaoh 
and Egypt.' Ezek. 3014-16 mentions No (Né, Her. in various 
forms) three times, once parallel with Zoan-Tanis,? twice with 
Sin [g.2.). [On the possibility of going behind the present text, 
‘and recovering an older form of these prophecies, see PATHROS; 
ἢ 2, PROPHET, $ 39, eto., and Crif. Bib.—T. K. c.] 

The tradition given by @—Diospolis ({.ε., Thebe, 
Thebes in Upper Egypt)—is doubtless correct, as the 


combination of No with Am(m)on the local god of | 


Thebes sufficiently shows. Nahum, too, distincily in- 
dicates that the great capital city of Upper Egypt is 
meant (‘ Ethiopia was her strength and Egyptians in- 
numerable '). Less favourable to the identification is 
the description (v. 8) ‘situated among the rivers (or 
Nile-branches ?), that had the waters round about her, 
whose rampart was the sea, (and) her wall was of the 
sea’ {better read: whose strength was the sea —or 
waters ?*—and [&] water her walls), Here the prophet 
seems to represent Thebes after the model of most 
Delta-cities—z.e., situated on the plain on an artificial 
mound, surrounded by canals. 

It would be difficult to use the term Dj strictly in connection 
with Thebes, which had the Nile only on one (the W.) side, 
Thebes may indeed have had moats with water on two other 
sides, but scarcely to the E. ‘ Evidently the prophet was not 
acquainted with the locality of the remote city, (Brugsch, Dick. 
Géogr. 291, insisting on the encircling waters, identified No with 
a city in the NE. of the Delta in which he tried to find Rameses; 
but his only reason was that Amon once had a temple there.) 

The Hebrew name No (cp the Hexaplaric form Noîs) 
is_ best elucidated by the Assyrian form Ni (+vowel?) 
in ASur-bani-pal's reports (see Del. Par. 318, etc.). 

The Assyrian Ni is clearly identical with the Egyptian 
expression N44 ‘the city,'—-i.e., “the metropolis'— 
which is actually found on the monuments.5 Probably 
we should vocalise Ne'e(4).8 


1 Transposing and taking N30 as=M. The Hexaplaric 
versions have ὑπὲρ (=]0) Αμων. 

? Cornili reads with & Noph= Moph= Memphis inv, 15 instead 
of No. Certainly the threefold repetition of the name without 
Apparent reason is strange and unpoetical. 

This connection with the ‘sea’ led to an absurd identifica- 
tion with Alexandria—per anticipationem’ Jerome said. ᾽ς 
‘sea,’ however, can be used of large rivers such as the Nile (18. 
195); or we may emend into δ, ‘water.' 

5 The earliest passage seems to be in the 

«+ 98 Golenischeff. papyrus of the twenty first 

dynasty (Rec. 7>an, 21, 99); Spiegelberg 

DI (6. cit. 53) has furnished an example from 
about the same time. As for the pronunciation, the sign ‘city 
stood for στο, muy; the word itself is written ny, κεν ete. In 
the royal name Ψψουσέννης it appears as #é, in a Protocoptic 
text (42, 1883, p. 103) as NE. On the demotic form which 15 
traceable to Roman times, cp Griffith, Stories of the High 
Priests, 97. Evidently the Assyrian and Hebrew orthography 
represents an earlier form. Cp Brugsch, Dick. σέορν. 316, 

6 Brugsch (G. Ag. 373, etc.) supposed as the Egyptian proto- 


--- 
(ἐπ., the consonants σε Ὁ)}2; vocalise 
I 


approximately ze(#)-o {in later pronunciation]), ‘the great city, 
the capital’ The Assyrian transcription would permit also che 
reading ‘x for τε, necessary for this etymology. The Egyptian 
group of signs, however, is not found for Thebes in the inscrip- 
tions, and the Hebrew orthography, by its close identity with the 
Assyrian form, makes it clear that we have no ‘Ain at the end. 
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As capital of the fourth nome of Upper Egypt, we 
inay assign to Thebes a very high antiquity, though 
4 before the eleventh dynasty, which was of 
2. History. “Theban origin and resided there, it was 
nothing more than a mediocre country town. Its 
greatness begins with the rise of the New Empire. 
After the expulsion of the Hyksos the eighteenth dynasty 
adorned it with temples and palaces which found no 
equal în antiquity and, even in ruins, claim our highest 
admiration. The nineteenth and iwentieth dynasties 
added to its splendour, though some kings now began 
to reside in the N. of Egypt. The succeeding dynasties 
neglected ‘T'hebes; but it was still 186 largest city of 
Upper Egypt, and the high priests of Amon, residing 
there, were unrivalled in wealth, even after the failure 
of their attempt {in zist dyn.) to rule the whole country 
as Pharaohs.  Homer's glowing description of ‘hun- 
dred-gated Thebes' {/Z 9382) may date from a much 
later time. ‘The repeated sieges in the wars between 
the Ethiopians and the Assyrians seem to have largely 
diminished its population. It is not certain to which 
of these conquests by the Assyrians Nahum's oracle 
refers. The first—by Esarhaddon in 670—seems to 
have been rather a peaceful occupation ; the second by 
Aur-bani-pal (667) and the third (663?)? were accome 
panied by a plundering of the city, and might have 
impressed themselves more deeply on the prophet's 
mind, cp 7. το. Cp NAHUM, $ 2; PROPHET, $ 39. 

There is no evidence or probability that Cambyses 
exhibited himself at Thebes in that character of sense- 
less destroyer in which he was represented to the 
Greeks. The Ptolemies still did some building and 
repairing at Thebes; but their foundation, Ptolemais 
(or Psois, el-Menshiyeh), which becamethe most populous 
city of Upper Egypt, seems to have contributed much 
to the decay of the old metropolis. The various great 
revolts against the Ptoiemies, especially those under 
Ptolemy V. Epiphanes and under Ptolemy X. Soter II. 
{who is reported to have besieged Thebes for 3 [?] years), 
finally, a siege and storming by Cornelius Gallus {29 
B.C.), also an earthquake in 27 B.c., did much to bring 
ruin to the great temples; the immense population of 
former times seems to have dwindled down to some 
scattered villages from 200 B.c. onwards. ΤῸ Strabo 
(24 B.C.) Thebes was only a city of ruins, exactly as now. 
The modern ruins of Luxor, Karnak, and Medamut mark 
the extension of the city proper from S. to N. The 
suburbs on the western bank of the river may, at certain 
times, have been considerable ; Rameses III. even seems 
to have built his residence at the S. end of this part (at 
Medînet Habu); but, în general, the W. side of Thcbes 
{called the Memnonia by classical writers) belonged only 
to the dead and their worship. The long row of temples, 
skirting the edge of the arable land like a selvedge, from 
Mediînet Habu to Kurnah, served only for the worship 
and memory of defunct kings. Behind them, thousands 
of tombs were hewn in the rocks of Drah abu-l-Negga, 
Shekh ‘abd-el-Kurnah, Kurnet-Murrai, εἴς, The kings 
had their tombs in more remote valleys (at Bibîn el- 
Mulîik) which could easily be shut off by walls. The 
frequent attempt to explain Nahum's deseription of No 
{as surrounded by the Nile), by the situation of Thebes 
on both sides, is, consequently, very weak. The ancient 
name? is of uncertain pronunciation, probably to be 
read Wse(t). Why the Greeks called the city Thebes 
is uncertain; Lepsius's explanation by the name of the 
quarter of Karnak, Opelt), with the article t-ope, is 
highly improbable. 

The local divinities of Thebes were the triad Amon 
(Ammon of the Greeks, amoyN in later pronunciation),8 
Mut (or Maut), and Khonsu. Many other divinities 
also had temples there. In earlier times the divinity of 


1 See Winckler, 4071 480. 
3 8 3 ὴ 
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the neighbouring Hermonthis, Montu, held the first 
VINENPTEI place also in Thebes ; later, Amon! ob- 

3. Divinities. tained pre-eminence and, with the rise 
of Thebes, became the official chief god of Egypt, a 
function which he kept till after the time of Alexander. 
Thus he was adopted as chief deity even by the Libyan 
neighbours of Egypt, and the Ethiopians paid him a 
fanatical worship as their national god. The Greeks 
accordingly identified him with their supreme god Zeus, 
and called his city Diospolis magna (in distinction from 
Diospolis parva in Middle Egypt; mod. Hi). Amon 
has, when represented in human form, a blue skin, 
and bears two immense feathers on his head, evidently 
in imitation of the earlier god Minu of Koptos. In 
animal form he is represented as a ram, mostly distin- 
guished by the sun-disk on his head, thus indicating 
his solar nature (which, of course, is secondary). On 
the vehement persecution of Amon by Amenhotep IV., 
who even tried to erase the name Amon on all earlier 
monuments, see EGYPT, $ 56. 

A description of the remarkable ruins of Thebes, among which 
the great temple of Karnak (chiefly the work of Thotmes 111.}, 


that of Luxor (built by Rameses 11.), and that of Medinet-Habu 
(Rameses III.) are the most remarkable, cannot be given here. 
. W., Μ, M. 

NOB (23; nomBa [BL]. noBa [A]; but in 15. 
221 Nomma [B]. noBa@ [A]. The name occurs in 

the story of David's wanderings {1 S. 31 1 [2]. 

1. Name. 09 ᾿ he 

29 11 10), also in a vivid prophecy commonly 
assigned to Isaiah {15.10.35}, and in a list of Benjamite 
cities (Neh. 1132). There is also probable evidence of 
the existence of such a name elsewhere than in Benjamin 
(cp Guérin, /udée, 3.349). 

We find a 746, NE of Fik în Jaulin, on the road to 
Damascus, and a 88? Nile, a little tothe right of Ya/s(Aijalon), 
which Robinson identifies with the βετοανναβ or Bethannaba 
of Eusehius and Jerome (OST, 218, 46; 90: 27) four (or, as 
most said eight) R.m. E. of Lydda (#4 $64): Eusebius and 

ferome themselves, indeed, connect this name with the Anab of 

sh. 1121 1550, but are în error (see Aman). Jerome else- 


Where mentions a place called Nobe (cp MTin1S. 211 33), near 
Lydda, which he identifies with Nob the city of the priests (see 
BR; λοι Bubi, 198, and cp IsHs(-4eNOG, NEBO), 

If the name Nob (hitherto unexplained) is really a 
mutilation of ‘Anab, ‘grape-town,’ as suggested else- 
where {see ATHACH), we cannot be surprised at finding 
the name in different parts of the country. 

‘The rather difficult task remains, however, of identify- 
ing the Nob mentioned in 1S., Is., and Neh. It may 

seastion be piausibly inferred from Is. 1032 (45 
2. Identification. 4, 1,5) 634) [corrupt}} and Neb, 1132 
(νοβ [Nea me ini] BN*A om.) that Nob must have lain 
a little to the N, of Jerusalem, between '.f4x44 (Anathoth) 
on the E. and 2% Z/onzna (Hananiah) on the W. We 
require some high point from which Jerusalem shall be 
visible; e/Zsazw0iyek, which has been proposed by 
Kiepert and others {cp Baed. 117 7), will therefore 
not do —indeed, this piace corresponds rather to 
LAISHAH (9.7). 

The favourite sites are (1) on the ridge on the N. side of the 
upper Kidron valley (SW of el-Isîwiyeh), called by the Arabs 
sadr, ‘breast’ {see Valentiner, ΖΜΟ 12169 #2; Mihlau in 
Richm, 7/72): (2) the hillof Scopus (or σαφειν τ- Ὀ ΒΨ) from 
which Titus and his legions looked down on the Holy City 
(Wilson, PEFQ, 1875, p.o5s; Buhl); and (3) the village of 
λα τε, on the hill to the Îeft of Scopus, where Guerin placed 
the ancient Mizpah (Grove in Smith, 28; Conder, PEZO, 
1875, p. 183). 

There has, however, perhaps been a fault οἵ method 
in the investigation as hitherto pursyued, and the fact 
that there is no trace of the name Nob either in the 
lists of priestly cities, or (except in a passage which 
must refer to the NE. of Palestine) in the Talmud,? or 
in the niodern Palestinian topography, ought to have 


1 The etymology of the name (‘the hidden one') which the 
priests of the latest time assumed, certainly does not give the 
original meaning. Perhaps, like the representation (see above, 
Ἐ 3), the name has some connection with the god Minu of Coptos. 
Unaccented, it becomes Amin The Amarna tablets write 


manu. 
2 866 Neub, Gfagr. 23; Buhl, 96. 
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awakened the suspicions of critics. [τὶ the present state 
of criticism we cannot make any use of Neh. 1132, for 
the list in which Nob oceurs is too probably the com- 
position of the Chronicle, and in v. 32 the mention of 
Nob (omitted in BN*A of 6) is evidently suggested by 
Is. 1032. 
We have to ask, therefore, Does the name Nob 
really occur in Is. 1032? The answer must be in the 
ΜΝ negative. In both parts of v. 32 there 
a are clear indications of corruption. 
" © The text should run sy ΟἾΟΝ npuz 
‘on the hill of God he takes his stand, and at the end 
of the verse the inappropriate and superfiuous phrase 
vbenv ny21 is a corruption of mata nya3 ‘hill of God, 
which was originally a marginal correction of the faulty 
reading which opens e, ge. Was there any specially 
sacred hill in the line of march between Geba (now 
Zeba') and Jerusalem ? Of course, it has to be very near 
the city. There is one—the northern summit of the 
Mt. of Olives, identified elsewhere (see DESTRUCTION, 
MOUNT ΟΕ) as ‘the summit where one worships God” 
(2 8. 1532) and ‘the mountain of those who worship" 
{2 K. 2313 emended text). It is noteworthy that Dean 
Stanley (Six, azd Pal. 187) had already proposed this 
summit as the site of the city of Nob, Probably there 
were houses near the sanetuary ; but there is no evidence 
of the existence of a town there. 
Nob is also said to be referred to in 1 S. 211 22919, 
In the first two passages, however, the Hebrew text has 
; n, which it is arbitrary to explain as 
4 Nobin18. ficining ‘to Nob' (with the loentive 
ending), because not only here, but also in 221119 (δ re- 
cognises a dissyliabie name. One is at first inclined 
to read the name Nubbah and to identify the place with 
Bet Niba (see above); but the situation of Bet Nuba is 
unsuitable ; the ‘ priests' city’ (τ S. 2219) cannot have 
been very far from Gibeah of Saul {1 5. 329), Poels 
(see reference below) thinks that Nob was the name of 
the summit, on which the sanctuary of Yahwè stood, 
and that towns (viz., Gibeon and Kirjath-jearim}) stood 
an either side of this hill. This is too boid, but points 
in the right direction.  Plainly Gibeon is meant. 
ΠᾺΔ is ἃ corruption of ayna or ἩΨ} Ὡ from 2 8, 216(We., Dr., 
Bu., Léhr, also H. P. Sm., read'm° 3 piy232) we learn that 


Gibeon stood on or near ‘a mountain of Yahwè,®  Poels acutely 
points out that the dread act of vengeance in 2 S, 21, which was 
too important an event to have escaped record in the life of 
Saul, must have been the massacre related in 1 S.22. ‘In 
Gibeon, on the mountain of Yahwè,' the offence of Saul was 
expiated by his children. 

Nob, therefore, the ‘ city of the priests,' where Ahime- 


lech of the house of Eli ministered (1 5. 211 cp 143), 

and where David deposited the sword of Goliath {in 
1 S. 1754! ‘in his tent' should be ‘in the tent of 
Yahwè ''*5ax3), was Gibeon, where, according to tradi- 
tion, was ‘the greatest high place' (1 K.34). No 
inferior sanctuary can be intended ; no other name than 
Gibeon {or Gibeah} can be the original of the mutiiated 
and corrupted form Nob. This view will be confirmed 
if the view presented cisewhere respecting the Shiloh 
where Eli ministered be accepted. See GoB, SHILOH. 

Besides the usual helps, cp H. A. Poels, Le sanciuaire de 
N'irjath-jearim: étude sur le lieu de cuite, ere. (Louvain, 1894). 

NOBAH (N23; Judg., naBai[B]. -e@ [A], -Be [L]: 
Nu., -Bay. -Bw@ [BAL], Nor [Vg.]). 

1. A (Manassite 9) clan which conquered KENATH, 
and gave it the name of Nobah (Nu. 324). Cp Max- 
ASSEH, $ 9. 

2. A place on Gideon's route in his pursuit of the 
Manassite kings (Judg. 811). ‘Though it is mentioned 
together with Jogbehah, this does not prove that the two 
places were near each other. See GIDEON, $ 2, where 
reason is given for accepting the view that Nobah is 
the mod, Aarewis, in Haurin, NW. of Salhad (see 
KENATH); old names have a tendency to reappear. 

T.K.C. 


1 ‘To Jerusalem' should be το Saul’ Grag5). 
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NOBAI (3,5, Kt., or Nebai, *9%), Kr.; Bio nai[BNI. 
ψωβαι [AL], one of the signatories of the covenant (Neb, 1019). 
He corresponds to the fifty-two ‘men of the other Nebo' 
(Neh. 7 33), or ‘of the other Nob' (Meyer), ‘Nobai' should 


either be ‘Gibeon’ (312), or better—see Neso—‘Nedabi’ 
Camp. ᾿ T.K.C. 


NOBLES. The rendering of:— 

1. DMI, 424222 (lit. ‘free,’ an Aramaism). The ‘elders and 
nobles' of Jezreel are twice referred to in the story of Naboth's 
judicial murder (x K.2l8 11, where Ki. regards D'W9 as a late 


posteexilic gloss, but cp Dr. “έν: (8) 188); and the ‘nobles and 
rulers' of Jerusalem are frequently conidined in the narrative 
of Nehemiah (Neh. 216 4813 [1419] 57 75) As Wellhausen 
(7/68, 190) and Meyer (κέ, 132) have pointed out, 45v27 and 
seganim (0010) seem to he used as convertible terms (Neh. 
617 compared with 1240, 1811 with 1817) In Is 3412 (400 
8B.c. or later) reference is made to the 497% of Edom, and in 
Eccles, 10 17 the land is said to be happy whose kinig îs “the son 
of nobles,' RVmg. ‘a free man.” (& renders ἔντιμοι, except in 
1 K.218t(A; om. B], Neh.1317 Eccles. 10 17 ἐλεύθεροι, and 
Is. 3412.) See further, GOVERNMENT, $ 26. 

2, DDVIN, addirim (4/18, ‘to be wide, great’), are referred 
to in Nah.26 (EV ‘worthies AVmg. ‘gallants’) 818 (ΕΥ̓͂ 
*worthies,’ AVmg. ‘gallant ones 9 Jer. 143 (Judah and Jeru- 
salem) Jer. 25 34 36 (igurative) 3031 (ἈΝ ‘prince’) Zech. ΠῚ 
Neh.3 5 (of Tekoa) 1030. The nobles of Judah took part with 
the ‘captains of hundreds’ and the ‘governors’ at the corona 
tion of Joash (2 Ch.2320), @ has μεγιστᾶνες thrice, ἰσχυρός 
περοι orice, δυνατοὶ (2 Chi), δυνάσται È 


Vah. 8 18), and’ αδώρηεμ, 
[Β 8], -ρην [A] (Neh. 8 5). 

3. Ὁ ΘΡΊΒ, partenti (cp Pers. frafama, ‘first’; but Sym. and 
Pesh. translate ‘ Parthians,' and the originality of the reading 
7p 18 strongly questioned in Crif. 8:4.), Dan. 13 (AV ‘princes’) 
Ésth.13 69. (@ has ἔνδοξοι in Esth-; in Dan, ἐπέλεκτοι [cod. 
87], φορθομμίεγιν, πορ. [BOI A Theod.].) 

4, 5. ὍΣ, ndgid (Job 29 το), n, γε (Nu. 21 18, etc.). See 
PRINCE. 

6,7, 8. D'I*S8, dsilize (Ex. 24 11, ‘the chosen ones'? but see 
BDB, «90, Soa, gadol, \ir.‘ great one” (Jon.3 7), 125), οἐξδᾶά, 
lit, ‘honoured one' (Ps. 1498, cp Is. 238). 

9. ΠΣ, δαγεᾶᾷ, 15. 4814. Sco SBOT, ‘Is’, Heb, ed., ad doc, 

το. YI, adi, Lam, 47, RV; see NAZIEITE, $ 3. 

The NT terms are : 

11, βασιλικός, Jn. 4 46, lit. ‘King's officer,’ so RVmg., and 

12. εὐγενής, Lk. 19 12, EV nobleman (in ‘Job 13, & for no. 7), 


NOD (2), Gen. 4:16. See Cam. 


NODAB (271; νδλδβδιων [BA], NHAAB. Kai 
NadiBalton [L]), the name of a tribe which adjoined 
the trans-Jordanic Israelites, 1 Ch. 519 (see HAGRITES). 
It is mentioned together with Jetur and Naphish, who 
in Gen. 2515 [P] and 1 Ch. 13:, are two of the last three 
sonsof Ishmael, thelast-named son being Kedemah (9.0), 
Very possibly στ, Nodab, is equivalent to 203, Nadab, 
a Jerahmeelite name. Kedemah, being doubtless a 
corruption of Jerahmeel (see KADMONITES, REKEM), Îs 
a fitting alternative for Nodab.!  Blau ventures to find 
an echo of Nodab in the village Nwdbe, SE. of the 
Bosra in Haurin, T.K.C. 


NOE (nwe [Ti.WH]), Lk. 336, ete., RV NOAH (9.0). 


NOEBA (νοεβὰ [BA]), 1 Esd. 531 = Ezra 248, 
NEKODA, x. 

NOGAH (7135, as if ‘sunrise,’ $ 72), a son of David, 
1 Ch. 87 146 (ναγαι, -γεθ [BI], vaye, -@ [A], -τ [146 (x)]; vee, 
vaye [L]). In the parallel list 2 S. 5 the name is omitted in MT 
(similarly 44), it is supplied in L (vaye@) and in B's second 
list (vayed); cp ELIPHELET, 1, and see DaviD, $ 11 n. 

NOHAH (Π|Ὶ), ‘rest’; 1404 [B], nwa [A]. Noyaa 
[L]), a name ina genealogy of BENJAMIN (g.v., 89, 
ii. 8), x Ch. 82; perbaps corrupted from Naaman (cp 
FIQR11109) Cp MENURAH. 

NON (}î3), x Ch. 727. See NUN. 


NOOMA (nooma [A]), 1 Esd. 935 RV= Ezra 1043, 
NEBO, iv. 


NOPE (33) occurs frequently in the prophets as one 


1 Precisely so the improbable msy în Ps. 33 25 [24] may be an 
error for npyly]. 
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of the principal cities of Egypt. Thus in Is. 1913 it is 
1, Nami parallel with Zoan-Tanis, în Jer. 216 with 
ἢ " Tahpanhes, which proves that it must have 
belonged to northern Egypt. Jer.44r, enumerating 
the places where colonies of fugitive Jews had been 
formed in Egypt, proceeds from N. to 8, (Migdof, 
Tahpanhes, Noph. Pathros); Ἐσεῖς. 3016 (Sin (read 
Syene 7], No, Noph) seems to arrange from 5. to N. 
Hitzig, Smend, and Cornill try, however, to correct the name 
here. @ reads its consonants but does not recognise the name ; 
Memphis, however, in Ong, (see Swete) Sym. Vg. Syr. Or 
the other hand, Cornill wishes with @ to read Noph, 2. 15, 
instead of No, so that Noph would stand parallel with Sin. 


Ter. 4614 (Migdol, Noph, Tahpanhes) does not seem 
to be arranged in strict geographical order; but the 
repetition of the statement that Noph belonged to those 
cities in which the exiled Jews settled is important, 
confirming the position near the Eastern frontier of 
Egypt. Ezek. 8013 mentions it, evidently, as the most 
important city where ‘the princes of Egypt’ reside. 
AI this points to Memphis, which the versions read for 
Noph throughout. Strangely, the correct orthographx 
is found in MT only in one passage, Hos. 96, where 
Moph (zb—only here—AV ΜΈΜΡΗΙΒ, following the 
versions) is the principal city or, perhaps, the political 
capital of Egypt to which the Jews shall be led back. 
{On the (possible) underlying text see PATHROS, $ 2, 
PROPHET, and Crif. Bib.—T. K. c.] 

The consonants Noph of MT were defended by de Rougé 
(Rev. Archéo{. New Ser. vili. 127; Lenormant, 11 22215; 
È. Meyer, GA, $ 350), who tried to explain Neph as Napata, 
This cught, however, to have the ending -?, -##: moreover, 
Noph is a city of Egypt, not of Ethiopia ; no Jews would flee 
to Napata, etc. 

The name of the city! is written in Egyptian Mx-rf5? 
vocalise Mer-ndfer, later Men-nufe or shortened Men- 
neéfe, Menfe. This abbreviation was borrowed by other 
nations as Méugis (Mergis on coins; cp ‘Targumic 
Miphis), Assyrian Mempi, Mimpi. The Copts wrote 
Mente, Membe, Mem”, Mefe, whence Arabic Af/anf 
(sometimes Munf?) and later M/46%e.8 Thus we should 
expect the pronunciation 4/94 in Hebrew ; the present 
punctuation M6ph, Noòph needs explanation.4 On the 
etymology in Egyptian, see below ($ 2). 

Memphis is one of the most ancient cities of Egypt— 
that is to say, a small city, called ‘the White Wall” 

{cp Herod, 391, Thuc. 1 104), stood there in 
2. Origin. ie carliest times as the son of the first 
nomos of Lower Egypt. In it stood the temple of 
Ptah which gave the city (and later Memphis} the sacred 
name //(%)-ka-ptak, ‘ temple of Ptah's likeness,' whence 
the name ‘ Egypt’ seems to be derived (cp EGYPT, 8 1). 
The antiquity of the temple and of the quarter of 
Memphis in which it stood was proverbial.5 The later 
Egyptians used to call king Menes the founder (Herod, 
299), and that claim is observable already on inscrip- 
tions of the nineteenth dynasty.8 Whether it is his- 
torical truth may remain an open question; Herodotus” 
report of Menes' making a large dyke, 100 stadia S. of 
Memphis, is certainly erroneous. It is questionable 
whether any kings resided in the vicinity before the 
third dynasty. Manétho calls the third dynasty Mem- 
phitic, and, to judge from the pyramid of king Zoser 
at Sakkarah, its kings built very near Memphis. We 
can then, with the following ‘ Memphitic” dynasties of 
Manttho, notice a continual shifting of the royal palaces 
and court-cities (traceable now only by the pyramids 
which were built W. of those residences) in that region 


1 Brugsch, Dick. Géagr. 259. 
2 
cus] YAN 8 


3 See L, Stern, 24, 1885, p. 148. 

4 After the analogy of No? nm may also have become *ny 
and then *nî;, whence ni 

5 Cp Pap. Anastasi, ἵν, 63. 

9 ZA 30, 1892, p. 44, calling the god ‘the Ptah of Men-na.” 
What name is intended by the Uchoreus whom Diodorus calls 
the founder of Memphis is uncertain. 
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from Mèdùm in the S. to Abu-Roash in the N. Finally, 
the great king Pepy (Apopy?) I. of the sixth dynasty 
built his tomb and city directly W. of the ‘White 
Wall’; and this city lasted and imparted its name to 
the resulting complex of earlier and later settlements. 
From that time dates the history of Memphis, under 
the classical name—d.e., from the time when the pyramid 
Men-néfer, ‘good-resting,'! was erected, Although 
the old temple of Ptah-Hepheestus and the surrounding 
quarter, forming a kind of citadel by its separate wall, 
was always recognised as the city proper and furnished 
the religious name {see above), the new name A/ex- 
xefe(r), even in the latest time, always written with the 
sign of the pyramid, prevailed. 

Memphis was situated some ro m. S. of modern 
Cairo, W. of the Nile. By position, between northern 
and southern Egypt, near the 5. end of the Delta, it was 
well suited for being the capital. ‘The mounds at the 
modern villages of Mit-Rahineh? and el-Bedrashén 
mark the principal part of Memphis ; that it really ran 
150 stadia from N. to 5, {Diodorus) is doubtful. ‘ The 
mounds of Abadiyeh and En-Nagiziyeh seem to mark 
the N. end of the city proper. Besides the quarter 
mentioned above, we read of those of 'the Southern 
wall," of ‘the balance of both countries, of ‘the life of 
both countries.' ‘The life of both countries,’ situated 
on the bank of the river, contained, around the temple 
of Ptah Nefer-ho (£.e., ‘fair of face’), a Phcenician 
settlement, with a temple of the ‘foreign Aphrodite” 
{=Astarte?). The description in Herod. 212 does 
not enable us to determine whether this ‘camp of the 
Tyrians' was a bazaar of the foreign traders or ἃ colony 
of deported captives given to the temple as serfs, The 
many divinities and sanctuaries to which the inscriptions 
and the classical writers refer cannot be enumerated 
completely here. They include the local divinity Ptah 
(figured in human form, usually standing, and explained 
as the ‘divine workmaster,” and creator of the world 
as demiurgos), who had three different forms and three 
Targe temples here. Sokaris was the local god of the 
western part, therefore of the necropolis (near the 
modern Sakkarah, which name is, possibly, the same 
as Sokaris; cp ISSACHAR, $ 6). The latest theology 
tried to find the emanation of the combined Ptah- 
Sokaris-Osiris in the famous Apis (422) bull. Origin- 
ally, this black bull with various mysterious marks, 
after whose death a search for a successor was held 
throughout all Egypt, sometimes for a long time, must 
have been a separate local divinity,* 

Memphis was the most important city of Egypt and 
the principal royal residence until the rise of the eight- 

" eenth (Theban) dynasty. The kings of 

3. History. no i no began to neglect 
Memphis ; but they still resided there occasionally, and 
the second place among all Egyptian cities remained 
undisputed to it. It does not seem that the storming 
by the Ethiopian PfiJ'ankhy, by the Assyrians, by 
Cambyses, etc., depopulated it very much. "It outlived 
Thebes and Sais, and continued τὸ be populous among 
the Ptolemies, who treated it as a kind of second capital, 
although Alexandria drew off all wealth from it. ‘They 
even were crowned there (cp Rosetta Inscription, ἢ 7, 
etc.) as pharaohs.  Sinking very slowly in population, 
Memphis survived as a city until the Arab conquerors 
built a new capital very near it, on the opposite bank 


of the Nile, as Fostat 6r Ok Cairo. 

This completed the depopulation of Memphis. The stones 
of its old palaces and temples were conveyed to the new capital; 
modern Cairo, too, has been very largely built with such 


1 Also the etymology axw-n/», ‘good monument,’ occurs 
Petrie, Dendereh, vii. 131), Îater etymologies like ὅρμος 
= an, Coptic mone) ἀγαθῶν (nfrec) or τάφος Ὀσίριδος (as ‘the 
good god '), given by Plutarch (de /side, 20), are worthles 

2 From an Egyptian name meaning ‘alley of sphinxes ' (after 
W. Spiegelberg). One of the mounds is said still to have the 
name Tel(i)-Munt. 
᾿ 3 The Apis-tombs near Sakkarah were discovered by Mariette 
în 1851, 
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material. Thus the ruins of Memphis, still described by ‘Abd 
etllatif (about 1200 A.p.) and Abulfeda as very remarkable, have 
disappeared almost entirely. Of the city itself nothing of 
general interest remains but two large fallen monolithic statues 
of Rameses II., probably identical with the statues described 
by Herodotus and Strabo as fanking the entrance to the great 
temple of Ptah. The immense necropolis, on the border of the 
desert, has been better preserved, conteining the three great 
pyramids and smaller remmants of some forty others, the 
mysterious, gigantic sphinx of Gizeh, and thousands of tombs 
(although the earliest and most remarkable of these monuments 
did not belong to Memphis proper; see above). 
W. Μ. M 


NOPHAH (15), a place in Moab, mentioned with 
Medeba in Nu, 91 30. Ὁ 

The text, however, is very uncertain. € has καὶ αἱ γυναῖκες 
(αὐτῶν) ἔτι προσεξέκαυσαν πῦρ ἐπὶ Μωαβ fe, np) becomes nb: 
Delitzsch, Dillmann, and Strack prefer WR N53 ἽΨ ‘so that fire 
was kindled as far as Medeba,' whilst G. A. Smith (ΠΟ, 560), 
suggests N35Ip, and changes N37 ἽΡ to Sato-Sp ‘on the 
desert’ (cp Pesh.). i 


NORTH, NORTH QUARTER, NORTH [UTTER- 
MOST PARTS OF THÉ|, NORTH WIND. 5:6 FARTK 
[Four QuartERs OF], and Winbs; also CONGREGATION [MONT 
or], and cp BAAL-ZEPHON, 1. 


NOSE JEWEL (ἘΠ DI9), Is. 327, and Nose-ring 
(219), Judg. 824 RYmg., EV ‘earring,’ Exod, 35.22 RVmg., EV 
ὁ earring.” See Rina. 


NOVICE (neo@yToc; πεοράγέωε; τ Tim. 36t). A 
better rendering would be ‘neophyte,' literally ‘ newly 
planted,' ‘newly put forth, ‘a fresh sprout.' "The 
meaning is, as AVME- has it, ‘one newly come to the 
faith. “The metaphor is sufficiently explained by the 
use of νεόφυτον to render poi, πόξα', poi, rei, in 
Job 149 Ps. 14412 Is. 57, and bg, Sd/45/, in Ps. 1283. 
veli. is used by Aristophanes (Pollux) ; also in Egyptian 
papyri of second century A.D. {Deissmann, Neue Bibel 
studien, 48). ᾿ 

The classical adjective νεσνήρέμεε, almost equivalent to movws, 
and applied to new wine, to a slave who has recently lost his 
freedom, and the like, became, in ecclesiastical language, the 
technical term for a candidate for admission to a coenobium, whilst 
nesphyte was applied to all the newly baptised (νεοφώτεστοι). 

NUMBER. The Hebrews, like the other Semites, 
expressed numbers by the decimal system. That system 

was devised before the separation of the 

1. The Semite Semites from the Hamites, since it is 

Aystem of common to aîl the Semitic peoples and 

numbers. +0 the hierogiyphic Egyptian. The 

names even of some of the numerals are the same in the 
two families of languages. 

Thus in Semitic ‘two” is expressed by the root #2, #, fm, 
in Old Egyptian, Coptic, and TamaSeq by sn; ‘six’ in Semitic 
by the τοοὶ #3 (contracted [except in Ethiopic]—e.g., Heb. 
45), in Hamiric by sd5 (which appears in TamaSeg, though con- 
tracted in Egyptian to ss): ‘seven’ in N. Semitic by 39, 5. 
Semitics$*, Egyptian s/4; ‘eight, Semitic sex, sen, tren, fron, 
Coptic, φερε ‘nine,’ N. Semitic #8", S. Semitic 25°, TamaSeg 
ἐξεῖ. 

The method of treatment also is the same ; in both 
the tens are formed from the units by using the plural 
of the former.! 

‘The native Hamitic system is, therefore, the decimal. 

Behind this there lay a quintal system based on the fingers of 
one hand. This is still found in some of the languages of the 
more backward of the Hamitic races, as the Bedza, Bilin, and 
Chamir (cp Miiller, op, ci2., 306). In the Semito-Egyptian group 
the decimal system had developed before their separation. 

The Sumerian system of numbers was sexagesimal, 

The measurements of time in Rabylonia, where day and night 
were divided înto six equal parts, cannot, as lhering has pointed 
out, have arisen among a people who used the decimal system, 
not therefore, among Semites. His theory that these divisione 
of time arose in keeping the time of labourers? is, however, 
superficial, There are sexagesima] systems in many parts of the 


1 Cp Erman, în ZDMG 4693-129, and his gygtische 
Gramomatik, 140-147; Steindorfi, Roptische Grammatik, 157 4.5 
Brugsch, Grammaire Hibroglyphigue, 32-355 Zimmer, Vere 
gleichende Grammatik der semitischen Sprachen, x79:382; and 
‘Friedr. Miller, Grundriss der Sprachwissenschaft, Bd, Ill, 
Abe. IT., 305. 

2 Cp ÎIhering, Evolution of Aryan, 121 
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world. They originate in a mystical addition of zenith and 
nadir to the four points of the compass.! 

As the early Semitic Babylonians borrowed their 
system of writing from the Sumerians, they also to some 
extent borrowed this system of numbers. From the 
period of the oldest known writing, the Semites, who 
appear to have been in Babylonia in prehistoric times, 
mingled elements from their decimal system with the 
sexagesimal. ‘This is shown bythe presence of a special 
sign for ten.? In later inscriptions the decimal system 
gradually supplants the other. Thus in the Mesopo- 
tamian valley the native Semitic system reasserted itself. 

Among the Hebrews, so far as we know, it was the 
system always in use ; but before the time of the Macca- 

bees there is no evidence that the 
2 ppt Hebrews expressed numbers by figures. 

Numbers were, during these centuries, 
written in words. This is the case on the Moabite 
Stone, in the Siloam Inscription, and throughout the 
OT, including the Book of Daniel, In later Hebrew 
numbers were expressed by letters of the alphabet ; but 
no such notation for numerals as that used by the 
Pheenicians appears among the Hebrews.? 

At an early time in the history of man certain numbers 
were regarded as having a sacred significance. In this 
respect the Hebrews were no exception. Three, four, 
seven, ten, twelve, forty, and seventy were either sacred 
or had a symbolical force. 

Three (55g, 54/07; Syr. 4244, rpeîs) is the simplest of 
these numbers, and was widely considered sacred. It was 

3. Three, 50 regarded by the Babylonians before the 
“ * birth of the Hebrew people, and its sacred 
character in Israel may be due to Babylonian 
influence, unless—as is probably the case—it goes 
much farther back to primitive Semitic society. One of 
the earliest indications of it in Babylonia is the great 
triad of gods, Anu, Bel, and Ea, which appears in the 
inscriptions of Gudea, about 3000 8.c. They represent 
respectively heaven, earth, and water.4 

Probably the origin of the sacredness of the number 
three is to be found in the fact that to primitive man the 
universe appeared to be divided into the three regions 
represented by these gods. This cause rendered the 
number sacred among the Vedic peoples of India." 

Its sacred or symbolical use among the Hebrews the 
following instances will illustrate :—David is given the 
choice of three. plagues into each of which the number 
three enters (2 S.2413 1 Ch.2112);5 Elijah stretches 
himself on the dead child three times (1 K. 1721); Daniel 
prays three times a day (Dan. 610}; Tartarus is divided 
into three parts (£%4. £x. 229); there are three princes 
of Persia (1 Esd. 39); Ezra waits three days for a vision 
(2 [4] Esd. 1858 141); the plagues of the Apocalypse 
destroy a third of all that they attack (Rev. 8 9 and 
12); the twelve gates of the heavenly city face three 
towards each of the points of the compass (τά. Ex. 342 
35: and 86r-2, also Rev. 2113); and at last the divine 
nature is under the same influence conceived by the early 
Christians as a trinity (Mt. 2819). 


Multiples of sacred numbers came în time to have a sacred or 
symbolic character, as twenty-one (E44. Zn. 60 2), thirty (S/av. 
Én.861/), thirty-six (E64. n.901), and many others, Con- 
nected with the symbolîc character of three is its use to indicate 
that a course of action or a series of events has passed a normal 
point (Am. 1 and 2 Prov. 30 15-31 and 2 Esd. 10.29.31). 


1 Cp M‘Gee in American Anthropologist, 16567 

2 Cp the Blau Monuments, Au. Jourw. 9f Arch. new ser. 
4 pl iv. v., and 740522118 fi, also Cuneiform Texts of 
British Museum, pis. i. ili. v. vii. ix, and x. passim, and the 
inscription of Mainshtu-irba in Scheil's 7extes 4amites - 
scmitigues. 

3 See Lidzbarski, Nordsem. Epigr. 11987 

4 Cp Jastrows Religion οὐ Babylonia and Assyria, 107 91; 
and King's Badylonian Religion, 14. 

5 Cp Hopkins, ‘The Holy Numbers of the Rig Veda, in 
Oriental Studies of the Oriental Club of Philadelthia, 141 f7. 

6 MT in 2 S, 24 13 reads ‘seven years'; but this, as Houbigant 
saw long ago (1777), and all recent critics agree, îs a mistake for 
* three,’ which & and Ch. have preserved. 
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The sacredness of four (paia, ἀγα; Syr. arda'e 
Téocapes) was probably derived from the fact that the 
compass has four cardinal points. It is re- 
garded as sacred in widely different parts of 
the world more often than any other number (cp Amer. 
Anthrop. 1155), Cp the Bab, phrase ‘the four quarters 
of the world' (#i5ra? irbitta, see EARTH, $ 1); and in 
connection with this note the Hebrew ideas about the 
four winds (see WiNDs) and the singular theory of the 
origin of the name Adam in Or. δὲ. 3824-26, Slav. 
En.30:3f. (ed. Charles, 41), The number came to 
denote completeness or sufficiency, which accounts for 
many biblical details. ‘Thus there are four rivers of 
paradise (Gen, 210}; Jephthah's daughter is bewailed 
four days (Judg. 1140); Nehemiah's enemies sent to him 
four times {Neh. 64); God sends four kinds of pestilence 
(Jer. 153) or four sore judgments {Ezek. 1421); four 
horns scatter Judah (Zech. 118); four angels of 
destruction are sent from heaven (Rev. 913-15). 

The number four is used similarly (though by no 
means exclusively) in the measurements of sacred furni- 
ture—e.g., in Solomon's temple (1 Κι. 7), in Ezekiel's 
temple (Ezek. 41-43), in the tabernacle of the Ῥ docu- 
ment (Ex. 257 and 36). 

In like manner the guardians or bearers of the throne 
of God appeared in fours to different seers (Ezek. 1 and 
10 £%. Er. 4028 Rev. 468 56814 61 157 194). 


Muultiples of four were also used. Thuswe have twenty-cight 
in the measurement of the curtains of the tabernacie, forty as 
indicated below ($ 8), four hundred used to express the idea of a 
large number (Gen. 1513 Judg. 21 τὰ and often), and 400,000 in 
great exaggerations (Judg, 202 17 2 Ch. 133). 


Seven (pag, Xtba ; Syr. ξεδά', ἔπτά), the most sacred 
number of the Hebrews, was also sacred among the 
δ. Seven, Babyionians, where seven planets were 

i * known and each represented a god,! where 
there were seven evil spirits,® and the underworld was 
surrounded by seven walls.3 

The greetings in the Amarna tablets show that 
seven had a sacred significance in Palestine at an 
early date, and indicate that it was also sacred in 
Egypt. We know that ît was held sacred in India by 
the Vedic people (Hopkins, cf. ci). The sacredness 
of seven probably originated in the fact that it is the 
sum of three and four, but among the Babylonians a 
great impetus must have been given to its use by the 
fact that there were seven sacred planets; by the inftu- 
ence of Babylon it became very popular with other 
Semites, 

Thering (Zvolution of the Aryan, 113) holds that the Sabbath 
was of Babylonian origin and arose from the sexagesimal system, 
which we have seen was native with the Sumerians. They 
worked six days and rested the seventh. If this be true, possibly 
we should see in it the primary cause of the sacredness of severi. 
Cp SASBATH. Some anthropologists hold that seven arose from 
a sacred six by the addition of unity (cp M'Gee, 05. cit. 663 2). 

The most liberal application of the number seven 
among the Hebrews is found in comparatively late Apoca- 
lypses, where direct Babylonian influence is probable— 
e.g., the seven planets appear (S/av. Zx. 273); seven 
planetary deities( 274. £2.21 3-6); there are seven heavens, 
one for each planet (S/2v. Ex, 3 to 20); seven circles of 
heaven (SZav. Ex. 481); then the earth and moon are 
divided into seven corresponding parts (Z#. Zz. 735-8; 
2 [4} Esd. 6 50 52). The week of seven days, early associ- 
ated with the seven planets,4 gave to P the idea of the 
creative week (Gen, 11-23). From these came the notion 
that seven enters into the constitution of man—he is 
made of seven substances and has seven natures {S/az. 
En. 308 £.). Corresponding to this is the conception 
that there are seven rivers in the world and seven islands, 
and that frosts come from seven mountains (Z/4. £x. 


ΤΊ 4:8). 


1 Jensen's Hoswologie, 10197 

2 Tastrow, 06. ci4., 264. 

3 Jeremias, Bab.-Ass. Vorstellungen vom Leben nach des 
Todt, 15. 

4 Jensen, loc. cit; Gunkel, Schgp/ung und Chaos, 301. 
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The sacred character of seven shows itself in every 
period of the Hebrew ritual; we hear of seven altars 
built, seven sacred wells, seven lamps, blood is sprinkled 
seven times, ete. (Gen, 72 Κ 2128-30 τ K.1843 Dt. 169 
Ezek, 4022 413 Lev. 14 Nu. 23 and 29 passim, and 
elsewhere). Cp BEER-SHEBA, $ 3; WRS Rel Sem.!8, 
181f 

Closely connected with this is the thought that seven days îs 
a sacred or fitting period of time (cp Gen. 810 12 50.10 Exod. 7 25 
Lev. 8.33 Dt. 16 4 Josh. 6 passi22, Ps. 15 6 [7] Apoc. Bar. 20 5 2 [4] 
Esd.7 30/ Acts 21 4 27 Heb. 1130, etc.). 

From this usage seven came fo express a complete or round 
number (Job 1 2 Mic. ὃ 5 Esth. 11029 1 Esd. 86 Toh. 38 2 Macc. 
τὰ Mt. 2225-28 Mk, 1220-23 Acts63 1914 etc.) Once (D1.71) 
seven is equated with ‘many.’ 


Ten {awp. '6er; Syr. ‘tar, δέκα) had a certain symbolic 
character, in part because it was the basis of the decimal 
Ten, $YStEM, and in part because it is the sum of 
6 Ten. tree and seven.! Its simplest use is to denote 
a round or complete number, as ten lambs, ten shekels. 
ten men, ten virgins, ten talents, etc. This usage 
runs through both OT and NT (cp, e.g., Gen, 241022 
Josh. 2214 Judg. 1710 2 K.209-1r Job 193 Jer. 4128 
2[4] Esd. 546 Mt. 25128 Ik, 19 passize, Rev. 210 ete.). 

A more sacred use of ten is found in the ritual. Not 
only were there tithes, but also sacrifices and many imple- 
ments of the sanctuary were arranged in tens {Exod. 
26116 Nu. 7 28 and 29 passim, 1 K. 6 and 7 passim, 
2 Ch. 4 passim, and Ezek. 45 passim). 

Because of this sacred character ten is used in apoca- 
Iyptic symbolism (Dan. 772024 Rev. 123 131 17371216). 

Twelve (npy Daw. Frém ‘didr, Syr. Ere'sar, δώδεκα) 
derived its sacred character from the fact that it is the 
product of three and four, helped no doubt 
by the fact that the Sumerian sexagesimal 
system had made the number of months twelve, The 
most obvious application of its originating principle is 
found in the fact that the gates of heaven (cp Gen. 2817) 
were conceived as twelve—three facing each of the four 
poinis of the compass {£#%. £x. 845 351 36: f and 
Rev. 2112-14), From each of these in turn the sun goes 
forth (Etk. En. 723, Slav. En. 14 and 15 passim). Of 
kindred nature is the idea that the tree of life bears a 
fruit for each of the twelve months (Rev, 222), 

Because the number was sacred the tribes of Israel 
were made up to twelve (Gen. 3522 421332 4928 Nu. 
144). That this was in part an artificial reckoning, the 
shadowy existence of some of the tribes, as Simeon, 


7. Twelve. 


shows. Similarly the tribes of Ishmael were made 
twelve (Gen. 1720 2516). See GENEALOGIES Î., $ 5; 
TRIBES. 


Many representative men and things were made twelve to 
accord with the number of the tribes (Ex. 244 Nu. 1726 Josh, 
4 passim, etc.). For this reason the ‘disciples' were twelve (Mt. 

28). 


The number twelve for all the reasons given entered 
into Hebrew ritual (Ex. 1527 Nu. 339 Lev. 245 Nu.7 
passim, Jer. 5220 f. Ezek. 4336 etc.). 

As a symbolic number twelve was chosen to express 
completeness (2 5. 215 1 K. 1020 Rev. 121), 

The OT triba! usage and the NT apostolic are com- 
bined in the Apocalypse and produce twenty-four (Rev, 
4410 58 11:6 194). 

Forty (pv. arbd'im; Syr. arb'in, τεσσαράκοντα) 
was a symbolic, if not a sacred number. Its simplest 

8. Forty. use is to denote a somewhat indefinite period 

" * of time the exact length of which was not 
known, Thus the wilderness wandering was forty 
years (Ex. 1635 Am. 210 525 Ps. 8510 ete.); but cp 
Moses, $ 11,6. Probably this and several similar periods 
(e.g.. Judg. 311 531 828 13: and 1.418) are intended 
to represent a generation, since the period from the 
Exodns to the building of the temple is counted (1 K. 61) 
as 480 years or twelve generations.? In some instances 
a semi-sacred character attaches to forty; thus Moses was 

1 M'Gee would seem to account for it as nine plus unity 


(ie. 6+3+1). Cp ep. cit. 664 672. 
2 Cp Moore, /udges, xxxviil. 
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in the mount forty days (Ex. 2418 3428); Elijah fasted 
forty days (τ K. 198}; Christ did the same (Mt. 42 
Mk. 113 Lk. 41f); and the ascension occurred after 
forty days (Acts 13). 

Seventy (n'yaw, ἰδ έπε, Syr. fab'in, ἑβδομήκοντα) has 

a sacred or symbolical meaning în five cases.  Seventy 
alm trees grow in an old sacred spot 
9. Seventy. [Ex 159); here 7x10 seems to be the 
origin of the number; seventy elders of Israel go up 
into the mount (Ex. 2419, J}, and out to the tent {Nu. 
1124£, E); in the latter passage Fidad and Medad 
(wv. 26 f.) make up the number to seveniy-two; 612 
or six for each tribe is, therefore, probably its origin here, 
though the former explanation is also possible if 
Eldad and Medad are not included ; seventy 'souls' go 
down to Egypt (Gen. 4627 Ex. 15 (Ρ) and Dt. 1022 : in 
these passages the number is made up artificially to the 
ideal 7 x 10};! seventy years (Jer. 2511 /.), or weeks of 
years (Dan. 9247), must elapse before the restoration 
of the kingdom (ze, 7x 10 years}; and seventy dis- 
ciples are sent forth {Lk.1011:7). On the seventy, or 
seventy-one, or seventy-two peoples of the Table of 
Nations (Gen. 10), and on subsequent Jewish and Chris- 
tian beliefs, 5. Krauss has written with great fulness of 
leaming (ZA47W191-14 2038-43 [1899, 1900]; cp 
Driver, Dex!. 355/.). 

In Lk. 10 « the reading is uncertain and the explana- 
tion difficult. 

Many MSS, including RACL and other authorities read 
ἑβδομήκοντα (so Treg., T'isch., Weiss), whilst BDMR and many 
other authorities read ἑβδομήκοντα δύο (so ΝῊ), The number 
may perhaps be chosen to represent the peoples of the earth, 


each of which should have a Christian messenger; cp Dt 
328, where @ makes the number of peoples equal that of the 


angels? (ΟΝ ‘3 instead of dita: 3). Cp, however, Zabn, 
Einl 2392 si 
Two other numbers fall to be considered here on 
account of the use made of them in the Apocalypses. 
(4) The first of these is three and a half, with its deri- 
vatives.  Scholars agree that the ‘times, time, and half 
a time' {ja I [ρὲ . 725} 
10. Three and UE: 7 so pv La Dan. 725 
Δ bali 0 gm ampio pio, Dan. 127; καιρὸν καὶ 
καιροὺς καὶ ἥμισυ καιροῦ, Rev. 1214), 
also the half week of Daniel 927, stand for three years 
and a half. Meinhold (Dar. 304) holds, on the basis 
of Dan. 927, that the three and a half is a broken seven.8 
Cornill holds that its origin is to be found in the three 
and a half years of the persecution of Antiochus.4 1f 
we could be sure of a Hebrew origin, one of these ex- 
planations might be accepted. Gunkel has, however, 
with great probability traced the origin of this number 
with other apocalyptic imagery to Babylon, and holds 
tinat the three and a half represented the half of Kislev, 
and the three months, Tébét, Shèbat, Adar, the time 
from the winter solstice to the festival of Marduk—the 
time covered by the period of winter—-i.e., the period of 
the supremacy of Tiamat.5 If this be its origin, the 
application to the years of oppression, on which all 
scholars are agreed, would be most natural, as would also 
its explanation as a broken seven {Dan. 927). There 
have been various attempts to define more precisely the 
three and a half: the 2300 evenings and mornings {= 
1150 days: Dan. 814); 1290 days (Dan.1211); 1335 days 
(Dan. 122); with these we should put the 1260 days 
of Rev. 113 126 and the 42 months of Rev. 112 18 5. 
Scholars who insist on the unity of Daniel explain these 
differences of statement in that book by supposing that 
the author conceived the coming of the kingdom as 
a progressive event, the different stages of which are 


1 Cp Dillmann, on Gen, 4627. 
2 According to Stade (ZA7°475300 [1885]) and Bertholet 
(αὐ ἴσαι), who prefer ὅδ᾽ 5 reading, Dt, 328 is perbaps an inter 
polation, as reflecting a late belief. 
gol 50 2150 Belirmann, Dan. 50, and von Gall, Zinkeit d. Dan. 


4 Sieb. Jahrwochen Dan. 22 ff; 
5 Schéffung und Chaos, 30945; cp CREATION, $ 16 (5). 
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ndicated in these numbers.! The theory of composite 
authorship affords a more satisfactory explanation. 

On the most probable view of the composition of Daniel (cp 
JBL 1î 62-86), the originai use of three and a balf is in 725, 


where Jb5 means ‘part,' not necessarily ‘half This writer, 


imbued with Babylonian learning, drew from Babylonian material. 
His own explanation—irso days—is given in 814. A less 
wellinformed writer, imbued only with Hebrew lore, related it 
to Heb. imagery in ch. 9, making it a broken seven (τ, 27). The 
final editor and two later glossators are responsible for its intro- 
duction into ch. 19, and its varying explanazions in vw. χα 12.8 


The numbers mentioned in Revelation are clearly 
interpretations by the NT writer of the three and a half 
of Daniel. 

(ὁ) The second number referred to above (8 10) is 666 
(XE ἑξακόσιαι [01 -ca] ἑξήκοντα ἕξ, Rev. 13 18), variant, 

Μ 6r6(Iren. ν. 801). Notto mention un- 
11. Six bundred critical ΘΝ ΔΗ of this number 
81° which find in it references to the Pope, 
to Napoleon, etc., the following explanations may bé 
noted:—(1) Briggs” explanation: a ‘straining after 
the holy number seven and falling short ‘of it in 
every particular, marking the beast, therefore, and his 
subjects as ἀδοείνεις, 8: (2) Adrewos=666 (Iren. v. 
30 3), which makes the Beast the Roman empire. Cp 
Clemen's similar theory and van Manen 7%. Τ 385 477. 
(3) Nero Caesar (spp 7.05: 666) has been widely accepted 
since the omission of the final } of Nero would give the 
variant 616.4 (4) Volter thinks Trajan Hadrianus or 
Hadrian the meaning (piuma jiva= 666, another spell- 
ing being puvrix 1.18 Ξ 616).5 (5) Zahn® and Spitta” 
hold 616 to be the original and Caligula to be the beast 
(Γαἴος καισαρ-- 616). (6) Gunkel holds that the number 
originated, like other apocalyptic material, in Babylon, 
and originally referred to Tiamat or Primeval Chaos 
{πολ brin=666).8 Other modern explanations which 
need not be enumerated here may be found in Zahn, 
Einl, 2622-626, 

Of these solutions (2) and (5) hold that this part of 
Revelation was written in Greek. If, as many recent 
interpreters hold, and rightly, it was written in Hebrew, 
these explanations would not be adequate {cp APOcA- 
LyPSE, $ 13), Of the others, that of Gunkel (6), in 
view of the Babylonian origin of apocalyptic material 
which he has proven, gives the best explanation. The 
number would be likely to be perpetuated because it fell 
Just short of the sacred number seven at all points, and 
would naturally be applied by apocalyptists to persecutors 
like Nero (3) and Hadrian (4). When translated into 
Greek the explanation of Irenzeus (2) would be very 
natural. The application to Caligula (5) may have been 
made in some form in ancient times, but could only 
have been made through the Greek,9 Ὁ. AB 
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Name and contents ($ 1). Laws and Institutions ($$ 17-20} 
E (88 2-9). Redaction ($ 21). 
in 28-36 (ἢ 10). Greek version (ἢ 22). 
P in 1-27 (8$ 11-16). Bibliography ($ 23). 
The name Numbers (Nuzeeri, ᾿Αριθμοί) was given to 
the fourth book 19 of the Pentateuch in the Greek Bible 
because it begins with the census of 
1 Name and the [sraelites taken in the second year 
on “of the Exodus, giving the fighting 
strength of each tribe, 
1 Cp Comill, 09. cit 22 2°, Bevan, 8%. ef Dan. 168 Y7. 
Boehmer, Reich Gottes u, Menschensoka i. B. Dan» 195-206" 
2 Cp Gunkel, 09. εξ, 269 n. 
3 Messiah of the Afostles, 324. 
4 Bousset (cp. APOCALYPSE, $ 43) still holds to ît. It was 
first proposed in 1831 by Fritzsche (Annalen der ges. fheol, Lit 


1.8.5 25). 

8. Problem der Afok. (1893), p. 515. Cp Aberle, ΤΆ. Quar 
talschr., 1872. 

© Zeit. fiv kirchl. Wiss., 1885, pp. 5954 Cp his Einleitung 
i. di NT2624 ff. 

7 Ofenbariing des Johannes, 392 ΖΓ 

8 Schogfung u. Chaos, 378. 

9 Cp discussion of this point in Amr. Jour. of 7heol.2797 n. 


10 IncertainancientlistsoftheOT books Numbersstands third, 
changing places with Leviticus ; see Sanday in Stud. 816. 8240, 
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The corresponding Hebrew name is ovnpsi von! 
Book of Musters, Numbers (lit. ‘the mustered men,” 
12123 ete., cp 1429); the book is more commonly cited 
by a catchword from the first sentence, 197 or ἼΣΩΣ, ἢ 

The Book of Numbers covers, in the chronology of 
the Pentateuch, a period of more than thirty-eight years ; 
viz., from the first of the second month in the second 
year of the Exodus (1) to the latter part of the fortieth 
year (3838, cp 2023-29). 

Chaps, 1-10 τὸ record things that were done gnd laws that were 

iven in the wilderness of Sinai ; 1011-20 13, the departure from 
Sinai and what happened in the way and at Kadesh, the sending 
gut of the spies and the unsuccessful attempt to invade Canaan 
from the south ; 20 14-27, the departure from Kadesh, the circuit 
around Edom, the conquest of the Amorite Kingdoms E. of the 
Jordan, and the hostility of Moab, down to the appointment of 
Jostna as the successor of Moses shortly before the death of the 
latter ; 28-36 contain additional laws and ordinances given in the 
plains of Moab. 

In contrast to Leviticus, which is entirely legislative, 
and in its present form belongs as a whole to the priestly 
stratum of the Hexateuch, Numbers, like Exodus, com- 
bines history and law ; JE and P are both represented ; 
the method of composition and the character of the 
redaction, also, are similar to those in Exodus. Chaps. 
1-1028 and 256-36 (with the exception of a few verses 
in 32) belong wholly to P; in 1029-255 P and JE are 
united. It will be most convenient to begin our investi- 
gation with the latter chapters. 

The thread of JE's history of the Exodus, which was 
dropped in Ex. 34, is here resumed. Nu. 1029-32 is 

. from J; the sequel, Hobab's consent 
2 CE (cp Judg. 116 411), has been omitted. 
“ The following verses 33* 35}. are prob- 
ably from E; 34 is a late gloss dependent on 915 255 
In } Nu. 1029-32 probably followed closely upon the 
command to set out from Sinai for Canaan, Ex. 3314; 
the Yahwistic legislation, which a redactor has incorpor- 
ated in Ex. 34, originally stood at an earlier point in the 
narrative. Nu.1033 7 may come, in like manner, from 
E's account of the departure from Horeb which is ordered 
in Ex. 82342; but the original sequence of E has been 
ἴοο much disturbed by additions as well as by redaction 
to admit of a confident rearticulation. In the following 
chapter the clamour of the multitude for flesh and the 
sending of the quails (114-13 15 18-24a 31-34) is from J; 
but there are indications that the original narrative has 
been expanded by different hands; 7:9 are not improb- 
ably an archseological gloss; amplification is suspected 
in both 18/7 and 31 7; it has been conjectured that 
105-12 15 Originally stood in connection with Ex. 331.4 
The inspiration of seventy elders, who share with Moses 
the gift of prophecy that they may assist him thus in 
bearing the burden of the people (16 £ 246-30) has no- 
thing to do with the miracle of the quails ; it follows the 
representation of E in Ex. 837-11 (the tent without the 
camp), and is perhaps a younger counterpart (E;) to the 
appointment of judges in Ex. 183-265 The destruction 
of the murmurers at Taberah {1-3} is also probably from 
E; 35 is a fragment of the itinerary, cp 1216, Chap. 
12 is related to 11:6 / 245-30, and may perhaps be 
regarded as a caution against erroneous inferences : no 
matter how many inspired prophets there may be, Moses 
is the organ of revelation in a unique sense (cp Ex. 8311 
[E] Dt. 3410 [Rp]). What the Cushite woman in 121 
has to do with it is not clear.® 

1 Origen in Eus. HE 625 Ἀμμεσφεκωδειμ; M. Voma Tx, M. 

Minachith 43, Seta 368 etc. 
erome, Prof. Gal., Vayedabber; Massora. 

3 Verses 35 are included in modern editions between inverted 
mins, which serve the purpose of brackets. As early as the 
second century the verses were marked off in some way to show 
that they are misplaced ; see R. Simeon b. Gamaliel in Sikr8, 


Nu. $ 84. In @ they stand before 7.34. See Harris, /0R 
1x36£; Blau, Masoret. Untersuch. 40 δ᾽; Ginsburg, ἐμέν αι. 


3422 
4 Bacon, Ezadus, 141 7: 
5 The rare word Sup (. 25) seems to connect these elders with 
the Sua of Ex. 2411; Wellh. C2/(2), 102 n. 
ἃ The Cushite wife plays a considerable part in Hellenistic 


midrash. See also Moses, $ 4, ned. 
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In the account of the spies the narratives of P_and 
JE are combined ; to the former belong 131-172 216 25 
ς 260 (to Paran) 39 141. (in part) 5-7 {ge} 

$ Chaps. 19/1 10/,6.38 (with additions by Ro), The 
DIES ihreais of Vahwè and the intercession 

of Moses, 1411-24, are a secondary element in JE, prob- 
ably Ryjg ;? note the resemblance to Ex. 8327-14 and the 
quotation of Ex. 346 in 17 f. In the remainder of the 
chapters (JE) two strands appear? (most clearly in 13178 
7). but even with the aid of Dt. 1 19-45* a clean analysis 
is scarcely possible. In one account (E) twelve men are 
sent up into the hill-country of the Amorites (cp Dt. 
120); they go as far as the Valley of Eshcol and bring 
back specimens of the fruit of the land, and report on 
the population of the different regions of Palestine 
(13176, 18 in part, 20237. 266% 29 33%); in the other (7) 
men are sent up into the Negeb, penetrate to Hebron, 
and bring back word that the land is flowing with milk 
and honey, but the people are strong and dwell in 


fortified cities (175, 18 in part το 22* 27* 28). Caleb gives 
his vote for an immediate invasion ; but his companions 
declare the undertaking impossible {30 /. J). ‘The people 


are dismayed and propose to return to Egypt (141 53] 
4 E); 148 2, commonly attributed to J and regarded 
as part of Caleb's speech (1830), are perhaps originally 
a remonstrance of Moses {cp Dt. 129-31) in E (84 Rje). 
The transpositions which have been proposed are then 
unnecessary. ὙΠῸ secondary passage 1411-24 (cp Dt. 
134-40 and P in Nu, 1426 7.) seems to have supplanted 
—perhaps in part incorporating—the sentence of Yahwè, 
only 258 (E, cp Dt. 140) remaining. The sequel, 394-45, 
seems to be from E, with some editorial amplification 
and change; cp J in 21:-3. [Cp Moses, NEGEB, 


7. 

The destruction of Korah and his supporters by fire 
from heaven (1612 δ᾽ 2 3-11 16-24 260 270* 35) is from P, 
though not all of the same age (see 


Mei below,$11); theuprising of the Reuben- 
Sd dbicen δ᾽ ites Dathan and Abiram against Moses, 


and their fate—the earth opening and 
swallowing them up with all that belonged to them— 
from JE (cp Dt. 116). Doublets in the narrative (see 
especially 32) suggest that both J and E have been 
drawn upon, and many attempts have been made to 
separate the two strands,5 Others recognise but one 
source, more or less amplified by later hands in 13 and 
28/5; the indicia point on the whole to E (Sclirader, 
Kuenen, etc.), The beginning of the story is not intact; 
we do not learn what these men had said or done before 
Moses summoned them, nor are the antecedents of xs 
clear. 
With P's account of the drawing of water from the 
rock in 20-13, which is dependent on JE in Ex. 171-7, 
7 are combined fragments cognate to one 
δ. Chaps. 20/7 Gf the sources of the narrative in Ex. : 
these (13* 30 s 386) are generally attributed to 1, ‘The 
name (Waters of) Meribah attaches to Kadesh {Ezek. 
4719 4828 Dt.325x);8 the narrative is, therefore, in 


1 See Kosters, Mistorie-beschowwing, 37 ὅτ: Oort, ΤᾺ. Τ' 
8251 (1869); Kayser, Vorexilisches LEA 81/8 (1874); E. 
Meyer, ZA7TW1 1391881); Kue. 74,711 ΟΝ Stein 
tal, Z/Pe 19276 77. (1880); We. CA) 103 7). 1 WRS, 
OTIC® 400 24: Bacon, Exodus, 197 JE; ei le and 
Haîford-Battershy, ad ἦσο. 

2 Or perhaps a still later band (Kuenen, E2; Carpenter and 
Harford-Battersby, J,). 

3 Kuenen ix alone in ascribing the repetitions and discrepancies 
to interpolations and glosses in a single source (E). 

4 Cp also Josh, 146.15 Nu, 2664/ 826-15. 

5 Land, Godgeleerde Bijdragen, 1805, ῬΡ, 967 τ: 1866, pp. 

esch. 


41672; Gort, 16. 1860, pp. 205 δ. Graf, Biicher, 1866, 
pp: 89. di; Rostera, Mitlorie_ feschomwing, 19 VA Sohrader. 
e Wette, Αἰ νεῖ, 289: Kue, ΤᾺ. 7 12139 ῥα: Hex. 


$ 16, πὶ τὸ; We. CA) 105 / 339 2: : WRS, a o}: 
Di. ΔΖ. ἴσο,» Bacon, Exodus, 190.$.; Baudissin, PriestertAtim, 
34 276: Kittel, History, $ 22; Carpenter and Harford- 
Battersby, Ver. See also DAtHAN AND Apiram, Konan. 

6 See Dilimann, Bacon, and Carpenter and Harford-Battersby. 

7 On 20 1-13 see Co. ΖΑ͂ ΤῊ 1117. (1801). 

8 So Di. 382 also is rightly emended; cp ὅδ. 
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place here rather than before the advent αἱ Sinai.! The 
other name, Massah, associated with Meribah (Ex. 177 
Dt 338), gives rise to difficult questions (see MASSAH 
AND MERIBAH). From Dt, 922 it may be inferred that 
in JE the provocation at Massah also followed the de- 
patture from Horeb.® P must once have contained a 
clearer account of the fault of Moses and Aaron than 
we now find; see v. 24 2713/. Dt. 3251. The negotia- 
tions with Edom, 2014-21, are in the main from È (cp 
2121-23); τὸ Δ, which sets in afresh, is probably an 
expansion, rather than a fragment of 1 as has been 
surmised. ‘The conflict with the Canaanites, 21 1-3 (cp 
Judg. 1167}, is from], a counterpart of 1441-45; the fiery 
serpents, 4-9, from E, connecting with 20222. The 
following itinerary is derived from JE (cp Pin 38); it 
is not complete—a fragment which probably preceded 
12 is recognised in Di. 106 £ —nor unitary ; the pheno- 
mena are attributed to composition (186-20,° or the 
whole of 16-20i being ascribed to J) or to extensive 
interpolation ; 1854-20 anticipate, and bring us to the 
same point we reach in 227 The poetical pidces justi- 
catives în 14 f. 17 f. 7 ff. are noteworthy. The war 
with Sibon, 21-31, is generally assigned to E; 246 25 
seem to be foreign to the source, perhaps containing a 
fragment of J, 26 a later editorial note; 32 is connected 
with 246 (6, Jazer), and in diction shows affinity to 
Judg. 1 (}); 33-35 are an addition derived from Di. 8 1-3. 
Chaps. 22-24 are whoily from JE; only 22x is from 
P, and the reference to the sheikhs of Midian in 2247 
, perhaps Rp—others suppose that they 
δ. Chapa- 22-26: Were namedin ἢ. The story of Balaami 
᾿ was contained in both 1 and E; 22 
22-35 (the speaking ass) is from }, and the antecedents 
of this version appear in 2-2r where many doublets give 
evidence of the union of two sources {cp 34 38, 20 46, 
etc.),5 in one of which (E) Balaam is summoned from 
Pethor in Syria (53, cp 237 Dt. 234 [5]), in the other (J) 
from among the neighbouring Ammonites (sc, Sam. 
Pesh. Vg.). God's revelation in the night (87 19£) 
has characteristie marks of E; 17 f. {cp 2411-13) is from 
7. to which source 7 also, with a more or less considerable 
part of the preceding verses, and probably 11, is to be 
ascribed. The four oracles in the following chapters 
fall into two groups, distinet in the form of introduction 
and somewhat different in character, especially when 
manifest instances of contamination and redactional 
adjustment are set aside.” Those in 24, as is now 
generally recognised, are from J, the two in 23 from 
E ;# a harmonistie connection imitated from 2311-14 is 
made by Rjk in 2827-30; in 2235 also the same hand is 
seen. Additions have been made to the last oracle, 
probably in two stages, 2420-22 and 23 Κ 1" on the age 
of these verses see BALAAM, $ 6. 
Chap. 251-s, describing the seduction of the people 
by the Moabite women, is from JE {cp Hos.910); 
, doublets indicate the presence of more 
TP ont than one source, 34 $ may be ascribed 
*. to E. ‘The conclusion, the nature of 
which may be inferred from 4 5 (cp also Dt.43/), was 
omitted by Rp, who put in its place—as an instance of 
the execution of 5—the story of the sin of an Israelite 
prince with a Midianite woman and its consequences 


1 In Ex. 176‘ Horeb? is premature ; cp 191 
2 See Exopus, $ 5, Exobus (Book), £ 3 vi 
3 E. Meyer, etc. 
4 Bacon, and Carpenter and Harford-Battersby, 
5 For the literature see BaLaam, #8; add E. Meyer, ZA ΤῊΣ 
1117_/8 (1881); Stade 16, 1467, GUL1 115 δὲ; Del. ZA WL9 119 
ΟἹ (3888); Bacon, Exodws, 218 7: Carpenter and Harford- 
Battersby, Mex. laz4 γι: v. Gall, Zusamnensetzung τίν 
Herder id. Bileam Pericope, 1900; Stewernagel, δέ. Av. 1899; 
Einwanderung d. israel. Stimone, 72f. (1903). 
ὁ Ton the difficulty here referred to, cp PETHOR.] 
7 Kuenen is almost alone in deriving all four from one source 
(E): see also Stenernagel, δέ. Ar. ΤῺ 340 (1899). 
8 'Di., We. CHI 3467, Co. 
( 9 a, δέος -24. see Hommel, Altisrael. Ueberlieferung, 245 
= AHT 24 
10 Kue. h.T185975 
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(6-15), sacrificing at the same time the introduction of 
the latter ; 1-5 itself is perhaps not unmutilated. 
We know from Dt. 3127 (see especially 18-20)? that 
JE contained the allotment by Moses to Gad and Reuben 
, of the conquered territories E. of the 
θα 82: Jordan, on condition that their armed con- 
of Gad and lingent should co-operate with the other 
Reuben e tribes in the subjugation of western Pales- 
τς tine. Such an account is found in Nu. 
32, but it is not easy to say how much of the deuterono- 
mist's source—presumably E—has been preserved in it ; 
20-27, which in substance corresponds most nearly to 
Dt. 3 18-20, can hardly in its present form be ascribed to 
either E or 1. The phenomena seem to indicate that a 
late author has rewritten the account, following in the 
main the representation of his source and to some extent 
employing its phraseology ; 28-32 is from P. Verses 
6-15 belong to an advanced stage in the history of the 
redaction.® In 39 417 we have fragments of J, of the 
same kind as several disconnected notices in Josh. and 
Judg.1; Budde puts them with Josh. 1714-18} whether 
other parts of 1-5 or 34-38 are taken from the older 
narratives is questionable. 
The sources from which J and E drew their materials 
are of various kinds and values.4 The invitation to 
. Hobab (10297) preserves the memory 
saltato cr the historical relation of Israelites and 
TUE Kenites; the story of the spies (18 /.} 
And È. indistinctly reflects the fact that Caleb 
alone reached its seats about Hebron from the S. ; the 
settlements of Machir and Jair (3239-42) and probably 
also the cities of Gad and Reuben (34-38) represent tribal 
movements or territories at a later time. ‘The poems 
in 21 are ancient; whether they are rightly interpreted 
is another question. The traditions of the sanctuary at 
Kadesh do not yield as much as might be expected— 
little more indeed than the fact that it was long the 
religious centre of the tribes, some memories of conflicts 
with the population of the Negeb, and the legend of the 
origin of the copious fountains, the Waters of Meribah, 
which Moses by miracle caused to spring from the rock; 
the name (‘ controversy ‘), originally perhaps equivalent 
to the later ‘En mishpàt (Gen. 147), suggested the ‘ con- 
troversy’ of the people with Moses.5 Other stories are 
explanations of names; so TABERAH (‘burning’) and 
KIBROTH-HATAAVAH (‘gravesof desire, 11); the origin 
of the bronze serpent (21 477) is an etiological legend of a 
different kind.6 Stories with a distinet purpose are the 
prophesying elders (11), Miriam's leprosy (12), the fate 
of Dathan and Abiram, and of Korah (16). A theory 
of the relations of Israel to the neighbouring peoples 
finds expression in the embassies to Edom (2014 75) and 
to Sihon (21217); cp also the story and prophecies of 
Balaam (22-24). 
In Nu., as in Ex. and Lev., it îs plain that P is 
not the work of one author nor of one age.? In Nu. 
27 12-14 we come to the end of Moses* 


10. Pi chaps. career; we are, in fact, at the same 
ca point which is reached în Dt. 3248-52 
secondary. In the redaction of the Penta- 


(Ρ). 
teuch these verses could stand only after the promulgation 
of the law beyond Jordan and the last admonitions of 
Moses (Dt.), and ihey were accordingly transposed ta 
that place, where comparison shows that they are pre- 
served in their primitive form ; their original position in 


1 Dt.312-20 has been somewhat extensively interpolated. Cp 
also Josh. 112 

2 Kayser, Vorezilisches Buch, 94.f (1874); Kue. ΤᾺ. ΤΊΙ 478 
Lr 5598 (1877); Hex. 86, n. 42,813, n.29; We. CA) 115, 351; 
Bacon, Ex0d4s, 234 ff: Addis, Z/éx.; Carpenter and Hariord. 
Battersby, Hex. 123907 

8 Kue. 74.711 559; We. CH 351. Di., Ki. εἰς,» regard 
them as ultimately from J (worked over by a redactor); Patterson 
attributes them to a deuteronomistic hand, 

4 See HISTORICAL LITERATURE, $ 3. _ 

5 1f Massah be the same place it may signify ‘ordeal’ waters. 
See WRS Re δεν.) 181. 

$ See Inot, $ 4, NEHUSHTAN. 

7 See Exonus (Book), $ 5, LevitICUS, $8 2, 32. 
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P, however, was in Nu., immediately preceding the in- 
stallation of Joshua (2715-23); after this nothing is in 
‘order but the ascent of Abarim and the death of Moses, 
P's account of which is preserved in Dt.34.! ‘On the 
other side, the position of the second census, with its 
close—-the generation of the exodus had now all passed 
away—indicates that the late author (P;) found the 
It follows 
that Nu. 28-36 are out of place, and there is a strong 
presumption that they contain supplementary matter 
appended by later hands at the end of the book. 

An examination of the chapters in detail confirms this pre- 
sumption. Nu. 28-2940 [301] is a highly elaborated novel to 
P's calendarof feasts in Lev. 28 (28 3-8=Ex. 2038-42). Chap. 30, 
on vows by persons who are not sui 72745, embodies a restriction 
the necessity for which can only have grown out of the inereas- 
ing religious independence of women; formulation and diction 
are late. Chap. 81, the vengeance taken on the Midianites (cp 
2516-12), with precedents for the purification of warriors and 
the division of the spoil, has all the characteristics of historical 
midrash, resembling parts of Judg. 20 and numerous chapters in 
Ch. . The author of ©. οὐ felt the inappropriateness of the intro- 
duction of this story after 27127 Chap. 82, the assignment of 
territories E. of the Jordan to Gad and Reuben, has been touched 
upon above ($ 8). Itthere seemed probable that the chapter is 
based upon an older source (E ?), but it is in the main the work 
of a writer of the priestly school not far removed in age from the 
author of the preceding chapter; 6-15 are not improbably still 
more recent ; they presuppose 13, substantialy în their present 
composite form. Chap. 38 1-49, a list of the marches and en- 
campments of Israel from Rameses to the Plains of Moab, pro- 
fessedly written by Moses (2), is in fact a compilation by a late 
author not from P'alone but from other sonrces in the Hexateuch 
(especially Ex.1522_/ 27 Nu.1134 £ 2110 £ Dt_106 £)5 
Others suppose that a list originally found in Pc has been 
extensively worked over and interpolated by later editors.4. In 
this difference of opinion the position of the list in this appendix 
is not without weight. Several of the names do not elsewhere 
occur in the Hexateuch.5 The compiler has been singularly 
unfortunate in the place he has given to 36-40. Chap. 88 50-56: 
extermination of the Canaanites.6 The hortatory character of 
the verses is foreign to P.; 50-53 shows both in the introductory 
formula and in contents affinity to H (cp Lev. 261—wa54744 only 
in these two passages—30 194); 54 has been brought over from 
2653/; ss is to be compared with Josh. 2313 Judg. 23 (for the 
figure cp also Ezek.2824). The verses, with their composite 
reminiscences, were prefixed by a late redactor to 34, Chap. 84: 
boundaries of Palestine, designation of a commission to divide 
the land among the tribes. The chapter seems to be supplemental 
to 26 52-56, itself secondary. In what remains of P's account of 
the division of the land in Josh. there is no allusion to such a 
commission (cp Josh.182 δὲ JE, and 141 # P), nor are the 
actual N. and S. boundaries the same ; cp also Ezek. 47 13-17 
481. Chap. 3518, forty-eight cities assigned to the Levites-- 
including the six cities of refuge first mentionediny, 11; the execu- 
tion of these directions is found in Josh. 21. The provision con- 
flicts with 1821-24 2662, according to which the Levites were to 
have no landed inheritance.  Chap. 35 9-34 : cities of asylum and 
law ofhomicide (see Josh. 20). The law corresponds in substance 
and intente to Dt.191-13, cp also Ex.21r2-14. The casuistic 
formulation is foreign to P, and resembles Ex. 91 or Lev. 25; nor 
is the phraseology consistently that of the priestly legislation. 
The phenomena suggest that the present law is founded upon a 
Jaw of homicide and asylum derived from H, or one of the collec- 
tions which served as the sources of H. The older #07524 are in 
part preserved with little change (see, e.g., χό 24}: two strata of 
editorial additions may be recognised, one akin to Ru (see especi. 
ally 33, and observe the introductory formula, 9.,£), the other 
a late representative of P's school, to whom is to ἧς ascribed the 
making of the ‘congregation' judges (cp Dt. 19 12) and perhaps 
the substitution of τὰς amnesty at the death of the “high priest‘ 
for an older general pardon by a new king. Chap. 36, helresses 
must not marry out of their own tribe, is a novel to 27 1-11 (see 
also Josh. 1732); like the latter, în the form of case decided by 
Moses, It is dependent also on Lev. 25 10 δὲ (reversion in the 
Jubilee year), though the bearingof this provisionis not altogether 
Clear. 

Thus Nu. 28-36 appears to belong entirely to the 
y©unger strata of the priestly law and history. 

By no means all of P in Nu. 1-27 was contained in 
the History of the Sacred Institutions, or belongs to the 
oldest stratum of priestly legislation. The lack of 
unity is conspicuous în the several passages which have 


for their subject the setting apart of the Levites for the 


1 See Klo. St Ar. 44256 £ (1871)= Pentateuch, 229 ff, see 
also 1157, cp We, CA) 115, 

2 See especially Kue. 74.711 559.27 (1877); We. CZ/0) 351. 

8 Demonstrated by Kayser, Vorezilisches Buck, 97:99} cp 
We. CH?) 184; Kue. Hex. $ δ, n. 43. 

4 Dillmann, Kittel, Kautzsch. 

5 See WANDERINGS, WILDERNESS OF. 

6 Cp Ex. 3412// 23.24 Di 71-6 Josh. 88 4.13 Judg. 21-5. 
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service of the tabernacle ; viz., 147-53 (cp 233) 35 £ 
4 85-26 17 (17167]181-7. The three 
passages in 1 3 and 4 have to do with 
the numbering of the Levites, their 
substitution for the firstborn of Israel, 
and the assignment of specific duties in the removal of the 
tabernacle to the three Levite clans, Gershon, Kohath, 
and Merari, Atleast three strata can be distinguished ; 2 
the oldest is 3s-ro 1r-13, later than this is 14-39 40-44; 
youngest of all 4 ; the simple and general commandment 
of the first is successively amplified and heightened ; 
416-20 seems to be later than 1-15 21-49. Chap. 85-26 is 
younger than 4; note the lower age of entering the 
service (824, cp 41; see also 1 Ch. 2324 26), the extrava- 
gant purifications (86, cp Lev. 148; 17, cp 19), and the 
symbolical ‘waving' (2113); 15622 23-26 are probably 
a supplement to 5-152. In Nu. 181-7 there is no aliusion 
to a previous choice and consecration of the Levites; 
the definition of their duties and careful discrimination 
of their office from the priesthood are superfluous after 
3147 4 85-26 and even after 35-13 ; 18 1-7 must therefore 
be ascribed to a different source. The relation of 18172 
to 16 £ (contention about the priestly prerogative) seems 
to indicate that it was at this point that Pg (see col. 2081, 
N. 3) introduced the assignment of the Levites to the ser- 
vice of the sanctuary. The older representation of P in 
16 is that Korah (a Judaean) at the head of two hundred 
and fifty princes of the congregation opposes the exclusive 
claims of Moses and Aaron to the priesthood ; all the 
congregation is holy. In the attempt to vindicate their 
claims they perish (1614 2 [except the first words] 3-72 
19-24 [except the words ‘of Korah," etc.}274 35). A later 
redactor transformed Korah and his companions into 
Levifes who aspired to specifically priestly functions, 
and otherwise worked over the story (especially in 8-1: 
16-18), adding 36-40 [17 1-5]. 

‘The story of the plague (1641-50 [176-15]) and the 
miracle of the rod that budded (17 1-11 [16-26]) have the 
same purpose ; they prove that Yahwè has chosen the 
family of Moses and Aaron to minister to him. The 
latter is perhaps a later addition; 171 f [27 ΔΑ] 
connect better with 1641-50 [176-15], and on the other 
side contain the premises of 181.-7. Chap. 1817 ex- 
hibits some duplication—in part contamination from 
8, 4 f.—and other evidence of retouching by late hands.* 

The rest of 18 deals with the support of the clergy ; 
the dues of the priests (8-20), the people's tithes to the 
Levites (21-24), and the tithe of the Levites to the 
priests (25-32). The long catalogue of priestly  per- 
quisites (cp Lev. 1012-15) presents extreme claims ;4 it 
15 natural to suspect that an older and more modest 
tariff has been enlarged, but in its present form the 
passage appears to be homogeneous, unless we might 
regard τὸ f. as the original nucleus.® ‘The tithe to the 
Levites (21-24) 15 connected by 22 with 1-7 1712/ [27/.]} 
and the older form of Pin 16 {Korah and his com- 
panions not Levites); the verses show dependence on 
Ezek. 441013. The tithe of the Levites to the priests 
(25-32) exbibits some features which suggest that an 
older #0rak underlies 25-28 at least. 

The gifts of the princes (ch. 7) were made ‘on the 
day that Moses made an end of setting up the taber- 
nacle' (1108488); the place for the 


11. P in chaps. 
1-27: the 
Levites.! 


Pera dj chapter, therefore, is immediately after 
die glia ci Ex 40. On the other hand, the refer. 


ence to the census (2), the names of the 
princes (12 18 24 ete.), the wagons for the transport of 
the tabernacle given to the Gershonites and Merarites 
but not to the Kohathites (3-9), presuppose Nu. 14. 


1 See We. CZ) 198/71 Kue. Hex. 86, n.35. Forthegeneral 
literature see LeviTEs. 

2 See We. CHA) μος 

3. Dependence on Ézek. 44 is also apparent. 

4 See Wellh, ProZ(il 1507 

5 Cpb9£ 

6 The use of wagons îs not contemplated even iîn the late 
chap. 4, nor în 10.17. 
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The whole character of the chapter stamps it as one of 
the latest products of the school to which the amplification 
of Ex, 35-40is due; six whole verses are repeated verbatim 
twelve times witb only the change of the donors’ names. 

Chap. 1,f are in great part a mechanical enlargement 

of an older and much briefer text, reminding us in this 
ες respect of ἔχ, 35-40 Lev. 8; more than 
18. Chap. 1/1: One stage m the expansion may be 
the census; served. ‘The order of the tribes in 
order of eaMP nd 2 presents curious variation 1} 2, 
and march: which brings fudah to the head οἱ the 
list, is the younger; the parenthetical introduction of 
the results of the census in the general orders of Yahwè 
to Moses concerning the encampment is singularly inept; 
the circumstantiality of the whole is characteristic of the 
epigoni of me priestly school (cp, esp., 4 7), ‘The 
order of march is given also in 1013-28, at the moment 
of departure from Sinai (1011 /.),£ and that is the place 
at which, according to the usual method of Pi, we 
should expect to find it; but 1013-28 exhibit syntactical 
peculiarities which indicate a very late date; it has 
been surmised (by Dillmann) that these verses have 
supplanted an older text. The details of the census 
in 1 also appear to be elaborated by later hands; the 
order of the tribes in 17-47 differs from that in s-15, and 
agrees with 2 in the peculiar position of Gad (but cp &); 
observe also the relation of 144-47 to 333 ‘The oldest 
stratum of P in these chapters may have contained no 
more than the command to number Israel, and brief 
statistics of the several tribes with their totals.® The 
relation of this to the census of 26 will be considered 
below ($ 15). 

The rule regarding the passover is given in the form 

of a precedent, the decision by Moses of a case brought 

before him at the passover of the second 
14. Chap. 9/. πὰ year. The date ἴσθι confiicts with La, 
the postponed i, pere we are already two weeks beyond 
passover, etc ine Paschal season. An old #rdA, ἴῃ 
a formulation akin to H, is incorporated—with much 
expansion—in 104-14, and traces of phraseology kindred 
te H rather than to P are easily discerned in 2 7. under 
that of Ps. Verses15-23: the cloud over the tabernacle 
gave the signal to march or to encamp. ‘The passage 
has no connection with the preceding ; 152 sets in at 
precisely the point we have reached in Ex. 4034, and 
the following verses are parallel to Ex, 4036-38. It is 
not unsuitably placed before the breaking-up of the 
encampment at Sinai (10117),* but in its present 
form it can hardly be assigned to the oldest stratum 
of P. Chap.10 1-10: the silver trumpets. The 
making of the signal trumpets seems to be part of the 
preparations for the departure 101r/, but precisely 
the verses which establish this connection (5-7) are 
proved by the abrupt change of person and the incom- 
pieteness of the enumeration to be an interpolation in 
dependence upon 2; 26 is harmonistic. There re- 
mains a law for the convocation of the congregation and 
of the princes respectively (12437 8), the age and 
original position of which are uncertain ; it may perhaps 
be put în the same class with 81-4. Verses 9 f, use of 
trumpets in war and at festivals, are plainly older than 
1-8, and apparently kindred to H (so Horst and others} 
or its sources; cp Lev. 2324 {H under Py?). 

P's account of the departure from Sinai is found in rr £ 
{33-28 are secondary—or tertiary; see above, $ 13); 
this was followed by P's version of the story of the 
spies and the sentence upon the generation of the 
wifderness (see above, $ 3, begin.}; the narrative was 
continued by the story of Korah and his abettors (in its 
older form} in 16 14 2* 3-70 19-24 270 35 (see above, $ 11); 
the plague {1641-50 [17 6-15]); the miracle of the rod 
that budded (17r-1r {16-26]}—perhaps secondary; the 

1 Cpalso7 1013-28 (both agrecing with 2). Ex, 1 2-4 Gen. 462/72 

2 Chap. 105 Îs a gloss; see below, $ 14. 

3 The two references to the census în Ex. 30 1-16 and 88 24-25 


are both in late contexts, 
4 Compare the position of 10 35,7. in E. 
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designation of the Levites, 181-7 (see above, $ 11); 
P's part of the story of the water from the rock (201* 2 34 
6 8a* 1012—altered by Rp to obliterate the sin of Moses 
and Aaron}; the death of Aaron (20228-29 211011 221 
256-8 [9] τὰ Καὶ {10-13 16-18 later expansion]) Of the 
Darrative little more than this can be vindicated τὸ Py. 

The census in Moab (ch. 26) is not expressly said to 
be the second, though this is implied in Ὁ. 64 (R)! The 

ς chapter îs formally connected by v. 1 with 
15 han. 26: 256/ (the piague), The numbering of 

n the tribes is the basis of the division of 

in Moab. he land (52-56), and is therefore in place 
here, while the census in 1 has no manifest end. In 
contrast to 1 the clans of the several tribes are named ; 
cp Gen. 46 (Ps). A striking discrepancy is noted 
between Nu. 2658 and Ex. 5:67 Nu,317-20 (cp also 
16 1a); the priority seems to be on the side of 26 (Wellh. 
CHO) 184 5). There is some plausibility in the hypo- 
thesis that 26 is the oldest of the census lists. Verses 
gu, based on Nu. 16 in its composite form, are a late 
interpolation ; 59 is probably glossed from Ex.2: and 
otherwise ; 64 /. is redactional, cp 142934. 

As in several other instances in Ps, the law re- 
garding the inheritance of women is given in the form 

. of a decision by Moses establishing 

15 Cheap ΣΤ ont: a precedent and rule. It is not 

women. unnaturally placed after the census 

in 26; cp, especially, 2633; 273 

refers to the story of Korah, apparently in the older 

form of 162-7, in which his supporters were members 

of the secular tribes.? An old law in formulation 

resembling the /4r0%% in H is incorporated în 84-11; the 

case is similar to the deferred passover in 9 and the 
story of the blasphemer in Lev. 24107 

Many of the laws and institutions in chaps. 1-27 have 

already been discussed.* Of the rest 

Ratiti and it is doubiful whether any were con- 

Chaps. 1.27. ‘gined in the original History of the 

ῬΒ. 1-27. Sacred Institutions. 

Chap. 5r-4: lepers and all other persons suffering 
from uneleanness excluded from the camp. The latter 
prescription goes beyond anything elsewhere in the 
legislation in the stringency with which it draws the 
consequence of the theory of the holiness of the camp 
in the midst of which Yahwè dwells; the law for the 
purity of warriors, Dt. 239-14, is quite a different 
thing. Vv. s-8 area novel to Lev. 6 1-7 [5.20-26], to which 
a general rule about the priest's dues (9 /.) is annexed 
from an older source {cp 1819 Δ). Vw. 1-31: the 
ordeal of jealousy. The formulation of the fàrd4 corre- 
sponds to that of laws in Leviticus which we have found 
to be comparatively old; the beginning (11122) and 
close (29) suggest that it was taken from the same old 
collection which was the principal source of H; it has 
been expanded and glossed by later hands în a way 
similar to Lev. 17 or 2397, and it is difficult to 
separate the old law from the later accretions. In the 
ceremony of the bitter water itself it may be suspected 
that two forms of the ordeal have been combined,4 

Chap. 6:-8 contain a #44 kindred to Lev.137, and 
not improbably, like the law of the Îeper, derived from 
18, Chap. 61-21: the chief source of H; in 7 contamina- 

the Nazarite tion from Lev. 2117 may be sus 

pected ; 9-τῷ are a novel to 1-8, Verses 

vow. 13-21 prescribe a ritual similar to those 

in Lev.6/; cp Lev. 2; το resembles 525/ Old 

customs in part underlie the law (the shaving of the 

head, 18, the boiled shoulder, 19}, but in general the 
more elaborated rite has superseded the older rule. 

Vv. 22-27: the priest's benedietion ; misplaced here 
—its natural position (in Pc) would be in proximity to 


1 The allusion in τι 4 is a gloss. 
2 Possibly, however, to the present composite text of P. 
3 For those in 1 / see $ 13; 3/ $ 1r; 85-268 11; 9//$814; 
τ 18821. 
4 See Stade, ΖΑ 74715 166-178(x895); Carpenterand Harford- 
Battersby, Her. lig1 7 See JEALOUSY, ORDEAL OF. 
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Lev. 922/ Chap. 8 1-4 : the candelabrum and 
care of the lamps; cp Ex. 27207 Lev. 241-4. All 
three of these passages are astray; only Ex.25gr-4o 
stands in its proper place. The natural connection for 
the directions in Nu. &r-3 is in the immediate sequel of 
Lev. 9, but there is nothing to show that they ever 
stood there ; probably the verses are secondary ; v. 4 îs 
a gloss from Èx. 2531 / 

Chap. 15:-16: the prescribed quantities of ficur, oil, 
and wine (mir444) to accompany various sacrifices. 

Noteworthy agreement in formulation and 

19. Chap. 15. diction conieets he law with Hg compare 
the introduction with Lev. 239 (cp Lev. 1923 252): 
13-16 with Lev.17101315 The phenomena seem to 
indicate that an old #44 touching voluntary offerings, 
which perhaps once stood in proximity to Lev. 23 (H's 
feasts), has been used as the basis for a paragraph 
regulating the mz2444, the expansion seems to have 
been made by a writer of the same school as the priestly 
reviser of Lev.239 7; the awkward form of 14-16 
suggests the hand of a late editor or scribe. The 
toràh 17-21, introduced as in 1 (see above), is 
assumed in Ezek. 44 30 to be familiar ; cp also Neh, 1037. 
An old law requiring first-fruits of barley grits has here 
been modified; the word 42/4 in 20 îs a gloss, as 
appears from its syntactical isolation and its absence 
from 21 as well as from Ezek. Vv. 22-31 are attached 
to the preceding without introduction, though upon an 
entirely unrelated subject--the sin-offerings of the con- 
gregation (22-26) and of the individual (27-31) respectively, 
The law is a partial parallel to Lev. 4 (cp 51-12), but 
both the formulation and the prescribed sacrifices are 
different; cp Lev. 414 with Nu. 1524, Lev. 428 with 
Nu. 1527. The two belong to different strata of the 
priestly legislation or the practice of different tirnes. 
Lev. 4 is undoubtedly late; 5 Kuenen regards Nu. 1522-31 
as later still ‘There are, at least in 22-26, traces of an 
older {044 having some resemblance to those in H, but 
the evidence is not so clear as in the previous cases, 
In its actual form the law seems to be younger than 
Lev. 51-13, but probably older than Lev.4. © Verses 
32-36: the fate of the man who picked up sticks on the 
Sabbath, inserted here ‘probably as an instance of sin 
‘with a high hand’; character and language show that 
the story is a bit of late midrash, similar to Lev. 24107 
{the blasphemer). Vo. 37-41, the tassels (siyi/4): an 
old fr4k set in the distinctive motives and phrases of H 
(see LEVITICUS, $ 24); 4o is perhaps an addition, and 
in 38 the persons of the verbs have been changed. 

Chap.19 deals with the red heifer—a means of 
purification for those who have contracted defilement 

. from contact with a dead body (see 

ἐν chap. 18: CLEAN, $ 17). The old law-book from 

9 red ἌΘΕΟΣ, which Lev. 12 15 are taken must have 
contained provisions for purification in such cases; but 
the missing ἐδγᾶλ can hardly be discovered in Nu. 19. 
The chapter consists of two parts, 1-13, 14-22. In the 
former we miss explicit directions for either the making 
or the application of the purifying mixture ; in the latter 
we find both (17:87), but without any allusion to the 
‘red heifer.'  Verses 14-22 are not the sequel of 1-13, but 
seem rather to be a parallel to it; note the new 
beginning (14), the more particular definition of the 
causes of uncleanness (14-16), the preparation of the 
water—-apparently from the ashes of an ordinary sin- 
offering (17),4 and the method of application (18 75}. 
Though the rite is crude, the law in both its parts seems 
to belong to a very late stratum of P; the only refer- 
ence to it is Nu, 3123, cp το. 

Our examination of the Book of Numbers shows 


1 See Exopus [Boox], $ =; LeviricuS, δ 14. — 

2 The harmonistic explanation that Lev. applies to sins of 
commission, Nu, to sins of omission, is not warranted by the 
text. 

3 Leviricus, $ 5. na 

4 The last words of 9 are perhaps a harmonistic gloss, 
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that the process by which it reached its present form 

: was long and complicated. As in 
21. Redaction. p.odus, J and E were united by a 
redactor, Rss, who harmonised them where it was 
necessary (e.g., 232729), and sometimes introduced 
speeches of his own composition (14 τατος. - unless this 
be from a later hand}. E, at least, has a secondary 
stratum represented by such passages as 1116 £ 245-30 
12. The narrative of JE was subsequentìy united with 
the parallel history of P; sometimes closely interwoven 
with it, as in 13 f 16 20. But the simple hypothesis 
of composition —JE combined with a ‘priests' code’ 
containing the history of P and the mass of ‘ priestly* 
laws nowhere proves more inadequate to explain the 
actual phenomena than in Numbers. Very little of the 
legislation or legal precedent in the book was included 
in the History of the Sacred Institutions; much of it 
was introduced after the union of JE and P, at various 
times, by many different hands; and from diverse 
sources. ‘The same thing is true of considerable parts 
of the narrative, such as the secondary stratum of 16, 
the election of the Levites, census, order of encamp- 
ment, etc. The additions found their place in part in 
the framework of Pg, or at least within its limits; in 
part in an appendix {28 75, see above, $ 10). Some- 
times they are introduced in an appropriate place, 
frequently otherwise (e.g., 19); of systematic codification 
there is no trace.! 

The modifications of the ritual are chiefly în the 
direction of more numerous sacrifices and larger re- 
venues for the priesthood ; these correspond in part, 
no doubt, to actual changes in the practice; in part 
they manifestly represent the theories of scribes rather 
than any more tangible reality. In the history, likewise, 
the later additions, such as the war of vengeance upon 
Midian, are properly described as midrash ; the fiction 
has a purpose and embodies a theory. 

Frénkel describes the Greek translation of Numbers as 
poor and scrappy, as tough by different hands.? Com. 

arison of Nu, 1 with 4 strongly suggesis that 
22. Greelk ἐξ in these chapiers io the werk οὔ ἔκὸ inde: 
version. pendent translators: thus wa na wa, λάβετε 
ἀρχήν : λάβε τὸ κεφάλαιον ; amnsend, κατὰ συγγενείας : 
κατὰ δήμους, εἴς, An exhaustive examination of the 
several strata of the book such as would be necessary 
to determine whether here, as in Exodus 357, & 
witnesses to the diaskezè of the Hebrew text, has never 
been made. There are, at least, no such considerable 
variations in the order as in Exodus. 

(@) Commentaries.—Vater (1805); A. Knobel (1861); C. ἘΝ 
Keil (1862;(2) 1870, ET 1867); F. C. Cooke (1871); 1. P. 

Lange (1874, ET 1879); E. Reuss, La Bible, 
23. Literature. 32 (1879), Das A/te Testament, 3 (1893); A. 
Dillmann (1886); H. Strack (1894). 

(ὦ) Criticism.—Bertheau, Graf, Noldeke, Kayser, Kosters, 
Colenso, Wellhausen, Kuenen, etc. (for titles see Exopus, $ 7, 
and DevTERONOMY, $ 39); Bacon, Tyif. Trad. Lx. (28945 
Addis, Documents of the Hexateuch, 1 (1893), 2 (1898); 
Carpenter and Harford-Battershy, Her. 2 vols. (1900). In: 
vestigations of particular chapters are cited in the footnotes 
ta the respective paragraphs, G. F. M. 


NUMENIUS (noymunioc [ANVI, $ 72), son of 
Antiochus, sent by Jonathan (about 144 B.c.) as high 
priest and by the ‘Senate’ of the Jews on an embassy 
to Rome (1 Mace. 12:67) and to Sparta (i. 17, cp 
1422; see SPARTA). He was afterwards sent on an- 
other embassy to Rome—this time by Simon {about r4r 
B.C.)—bearing as a present a large golden shield, 
weighing a thousand minas, to confirm the treaty be- 
tween the Romans and the Jews (x Macc. 1424, cp 
15:57) Cp the decree of the Roman senate given by 
Jos. Art. xiv.85, which Josephus, however, assigns to 
the time of Hyrcanus II. See Schiir. ist i 12667 


NUN (3); as if ‘fish’ [Aram., Ass.]; but once }}ì, 
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Non, 1Ch.727; NayH; an old corruption of νδὺν [H 
for N], cp Ges. 7es. 864; but in Nu. 139[8] NayNa 
[ΕἸ. in Ch. Noym [BA], noyN [L}, nayHkoc and 
«xoc [Jos.]). father of JosHUA (g.2.), Ex. 88 τὰ Nu. 1128 
Josh. 11, and often. No doubt a clan name, and 
probably shortened or corrupted from NAHSHON (g.v.). 

‘The name is of much interest, for it takes us into the 
heart of the question, Did the Israelites have names 
derived from animal-totems? Does ‘Nabash' (lit. 
‘serpent'), the name of an Ammonite king, justify us 
in supposing an Ammonite serpent-clan (cp WRS Air. 
221, 304)? If so, a fish-clan is not inconceivable, the 
‘fish’ being perhaps the mythic serpent, such as the 
Babylonian deity Ea (Cannes), the god of the subter- 
ranean deep which is coiled round the earth like a 
serpent, and the source of wisdom and culture.!  Well- 
‘bausen has even suggested that AMNON, or Aminon, a 
name in David's family, means ‘my mother is the ser- 
pent' (ΤΟΙ͂Σ, 24, n. 2; cp Heid., 152, n. 7), There 
is, however, an increasing body of evidence, the force 
of which is cumulative, to show that the theory of 
totemistic family names must be applied, if at all, with 
the greatest caution, many of the names quoted {sce 
Gray, HPN, 88 f.) being strongly suspected of cor- 
ruptness.  NAHASH, for instance, is very possibly a 
corruption of ‘Achish' (see also IR-NAHASH}, and 
Amnon, or Aminon, of ‘ip, or ‘ny, ‘a man of Maon* 
{for an analogy see SHEPHATIAH); Maon was prob- 
ably in the district of Jezreel to which Amnon's mother 
Ahinoam belonged. The theory, therefore, that Joshua's 
father was named ‘ Fish” or * Serpent,’ or {we may add) 
that Levi is connected with ‘Leviathan’ (Skipwith), is still 
more improbable than the theory that the name of the 
Assyrian capital really means ‘ fish-dwelling * (see NINE- 
ven, $ 1). On this ground, and on that of the wide 
prevalence of corruption in clan-names, we are justified 
in assuming po (MT Nun) to be corrupt. What then is 
most probably the true name of Joshua's clan? The 
present writer has already presumed to give a new 
answer to this new question (see JosHuA). Joshua was 
the closest of the friends of Moses, and must have be- 
longed to the same clan, if we should not rather treat 
both Moses and Joshua as the eponyms of kindred 
clans. Now foshua should be another form of Abishua 
= Abi-sheba, which is an Aaronite name, and closely 
resembles Eli-sheba, the name of a Judahite clan with 
which ‘ Aaron' intermarried, That Abi-sheba and Eli- 
sheba are really names of the same clan can hardly be 
doubted, Now Eli-sheba is introduced to us as 
* daughter of Amminadab, sister of Nahshon.' It is 
very probable that according to another representation 
Jo-sheba, or Abi-sheba, or Eli-sheba was the son of 
Nahshon, and that ping was sometimes written in the 
abbreviated form pi  NAHSHON (g.v.) probably has 
arisen out of jg:5; Joshua, like Moses, was probably 
connected in legend with the N. Arabian Cush. Cp 
Moses, $ 6. 

According to Tob. 1: {A] one of Tobit's ancestors was named 
vom. See ADVEL. T.K.C. 


NURSE. The nurse or foster-parent occupied among 
the Israelites as dignified a position as in ancient Greece 
or Rome, Families were sometimes put under the care 
of male servants : cp 2 K.105, who 'brought up' (bu, 
2 K.106; cp Is.12 Hos.9ra εἰς.) their charges. Such 
a servant was JEHJIEL (3). See FAMILY, 813. “Nurse’ 
is the rendering of two Hebrew words :— 

τι Punk, aménetà (lit. ‘one who supports, τιθημόφλ, used of 
Naomi (Ruth 416) who was nurse to Ruth’'s child, and of the 
woman who had charge of Mephibosheth (2 S. 4 4). 

2 NPID, menétetà. (lit. ‘one who suckles’); of DEBORAH 
g-v.)the nurse of Rebekah (Gen, 358, τροφός ); cp also 2 Κ.11 5: 


1 On the ‘fish of Ea' (Nun-Ia; cp the Bab. name Nîinia, 
(Hommel, 4777 300), see Jensen, Aosmol 81/7 Cp the theory 
of Néld, and Wellh. that 1 (Eve) properly means ‘serpent, 
the primeval serpent. See Apam AND EVE, $ 3, n 3. 
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(=2 Ch. 22 11) and Ex. 27 (rpogevovoa) The pl. nipyo 
occurs Is. 4923 (‘nursing mothers’ EV), together with Dit 
(‘nursing fathers, ot foster-fathers, τεθηνοῦ, which in the sing. 
is found only in Nu. 11 12 (ri@nrés). Cp FAMILY, $ 10, 

NUTS. 1. MIR, 07 (Kapra Ct 61), denotes, 
according to the ancient versions and almost unanimous 
tradition, the walnut-tree, /ug/ans regia, L. This is 
the proper meaning not only of καρύα by which & 
renders é26z, but also of the words akin to the latter in 
Aram, and Arab. (g22z4 and gazz); these Semitic forms 
have their origin in Persian, ‘The walmw is native in all 
the regions from È. temperate Europe to Japan, its S. 
limit coinciding roughly with that of the vine. Though 
found in the mountains of Greece, the walnut was not 
much regarded by the Greeks until they obtained a 
superior sort (named by them κάρυον βασιλικόν or 
περσικὸν) îrom Persia; the Romans also regarded it as 
of Persian origin (de C. Orig. 342 7}. 

2. 53, defrim (τερέμινθος or τερέβινθος ; Gen. 
43 1rt), are almost certainly ' pistachio nuts’ as in RVM&. 
The word is akin to Syr. de/mezià ‘terebinth'; cp 
Av. dutm {cp Ass. butnu), said to be borrowed from the 
Syr. word (Frinkel, 139). The nuts are the fruit of 
Pistacia vera, L., a shrub whose native country is 
Palestine, extending into Mesopotamia ; elsewhere it is 
an importation. 


O 


OABDIUS {waBAelioc [BA]), 1 Esd. 927 RV [AV 
om.]}= Ezra106 ABDI (9.0., 2). 


OAK ba etc.), Gen. 358 etc. See TEREBINTH. 


OAR. τ. DU, malo κωττη, Ezek. 276; and 
carsman, Ὁ ον γε σέ, κωπηλάτης, Ezek. 27 29t. 
2. σ᾿ Ἴς, 'Inz ζάψεξ, ‘ Reet with cars,’ Is.3321. See Suu. 


OATH (Anglo-Saxon δά, Goth. αὐδάν, etymology 
uncertain). ‘An cath may be defined as an asseveration 
or promise made under non-human penalty or sanetion ἡ 
(EB sv; cp Heb. 616} The use of the oath, 
mention of which is made throughout the OT, presup- 
poses a legal system in some stage of development. 
At what precise date the cath came into vogue among 
the Hebrews cannot be determined (cp ἴον, ὅτ [P]); 
but the need of it must have been felt as soon as a 
case arose in which no witnesses could be found with 
whom to confront and confound the accused (Ex. 226-11). 
1. Terms See Law AND JUSTICE, $ τοι The common 

anduse. Hebrew equivalent 04244 (pas) is 

© derived from the same root (yy ; in Niphal 
‘t0 swear') that supplied the word for ‘seven’ (y5g, 
bha"). 

“Seven is a sacred number among the Semites, particularly 
affected in matters of ritual, and the Hebrew verb “to swear” 
means literally “to come under the influence of seven things,” 
Thus seven ewe lambs figure in the cath between Abraham and 
Abimelech at Beersheba, and in the Arabian oath of covenant 
described hy Herodotus (38) seven stones are smeared with 
blood’ (WRS, Mel Serz.13); LAI Brer-sHEBa, and for the 

Γ 


number seven, Gen. 883 Lev. ἃ 6. Nu. 28 το Josh. 64813 Zech. 
39 Rev. 123 147 Mt. 1245, etc.), Cp NUMBER, $ 5. 


Another word, "i/44 (shy), which is often translated 
‘oath,' means literally ‘curse,’ and, therefore, when it 
is used something more awful than the ordinary cath is 
intended. 

Solemn as was the oath alone, its awfulness was 
greatly increased when a curse was added. ‘To express 
this twofold idea Hebrew sometimes combines the two 
words (Nu. 521; cp 1 K. 831 2 Ch. 622 Neh. 1029 Dan. 


1 (In Cant. ὃ τι ‘garden of nuts’is exactly parallel to ‘garden 
of pistacionuts? (Est.77/, 0°3E30 N33; MT hasthe improbable 
iran “, cp15 bon 09 ‘DI 
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These nuts would form a natural component in a 
present carried from Palestine to Egypt; in the latter 
country they are ‘still often placed along with sweet- 
meats and the like in presents of courtesy.’ See FRUIT, 
8 13. N Μ.--τνν. T.T.-D. 


NYMPHAS (EV, with Tisch., Treg., Lightf., Zahn), 
or {Εν πα. with Lachm., ΜΗ) Nympha {Nyman 
may be either nYyM@&N, ζ.4., the masc., or NYM@AaN. 
i.e., the fem. ; see below), with ‘the church that is in 
his house’ (so AV; but RV ‘ their house ᾽), is saluted in 
Col, 415. It is not quite clear whether the ‘house’ 
referred to was in Laodicea or in Hierapolis—most 
probably in the latter (cp Col. 413), as the ‘brethren' in 
Laodicea are mentioned separately, Nymphas {masc.) 
is enumerated in the Chronicon Paschaele among the 
seventy disciples of the Lord; cp Bollana, “εἴα 
Sanctorum, Feb. 28, The name would be a contraction 
from Nymphodorus or Nymphodotus. 

The rare occurrence of the name (CZA 8 1105 νυμῴας; cp CZG 
1290; C/L 2 57, Nyphas?) might lead to the alteration of αὐτοῦ 
(DEFGKL, etc.), în τὴν κατ᾽ οἶκον αὖτ. ἐκκλησίαν, into αὐτῆς 
(Β 6555), whilst αὐτῶν (ΚΛῸΡ), though adopted by RV, Tisch., 
and Treg., is surely a mere reminiscence of 1 Cor. l6 19 Rom. 
16 5, for the brethren” must have had more than one house. 
The objection to νύμφαν is that the form is Doric (lightf., 
Abbott, Zahn); this is overraled by Hort (455. τό3 4), but 
surely ‘Martha’ and ‘Lydda,' being Semitic names, are not 
quite parallel to ‘Nympha' (for Nymphe). 


9x1). Im the case of 4/44 an imprecation was always 
added ; in the case of }442°44 there need be none. 

The cath, as Benzinger says (art. ‘Eid’in PRA), ‘played 
a great part among the Israelites în ordinary life’; but on 
common occasions the less severe form of vath was deemed 
sufficient, 

So, when a promise was made by one person to another (Gen. 
248 Josh. 21720 2 S.217 1 K.243 Tob. 820), by one tribe to 
another (Josh. 9 20), by a people to its god, king, or priest Judg. 
215 1 S.1426 2 Ch. 1515 1 Esd.89396 Judith81r30 Jos Art 
xi: 1 xv, 10.4), or by Yahwè to Israel's ideal ancestors (Gen. 263 
Dt. 78 1 Ch. 16 16 Ps, 1059 Jer.11 5 Ecclus. 4421 Bar. 234). 


The meaning of the terms may be illustrated by 
Mt.'s version of Peter's denial of Jesus. Peter in the 
first instance denied simply; in the second he denied 
with an cath (Mt. 2672 ἠρνήσατο μετὰ Sprov—i.e., he 
made use of the 44244); in the third he began to 
utter an imprecatory oath (ἤρξατο καταθεματίζειν καὶ 
ὀμνύειν--ἐ.6., he employed the ‘#/4% in addition to the 
πόλλ), Peter did not, as might be inferred from EV, 
use blasphemous language ; what he did was to employ 
the most solemn form of ocath. ‘The three denials, 
indeed, represent the three Jewish methods of making 
an asseveration, The first method was that used by 
Jesus himself (Mt. 2663 £.). 

Of the forms which the cath took when expressed in 
words several are mentioned in the OT. These are: 
‘God do so to me and more also '{+b-ngy-na 
Ὃν no onda, 1 S.14443 25.335 1 K.223; 
variations of this are : ‘ God do so to thee, etc.’ 1 5, 317, 
‘God do so to the enemies of David, etc." 1 3. 2522, 
‘God do so to Abuer, εἰς," 2 5. 89, ‘and the Gods do 
so [to me] etc.’ τ K.192). ‘As Yahwè liveth” 
{mamn, x 5. 1430 196; variations of this are, min? 
“25m, ‘as Yahwè liveth and as thou thyself livest' 
x 5. 303, ome ΠῚ mam? ‘as Yahwéè liveth and as 
my lord the king liveth' 2 S. 1521). ‘ Yahwè is a witness 
between me and between thee for ever” ("3 [ΡΨ] mv 
opp pren, 1 S.2023; or, reading pbiyap instead of 
inserting ny after mm, ‘ Yahwé is an everlasting witness,' 


2. Forms. 


1 In 1 S.1444 Ὁ is to be added after 65, or to be understood, 


See the remarks of Driver, and H, P. Smith. 
2 n the different punciuation of ‘n in these passages see 
H. P. Smich on 1 5, 14 39. 
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etc.) ‘The God of Abraham . . . judge between 
us” (spa vene)... pan Π5.}, ‘By myself have I 
sworn, ete.' (πραθ 3, Gen. 2216, Yahwéè being the 
speaker), That Paul used some kind of imprecation is 
implied in 2 Cor. 123 Phil. 18 Gal. 120. 

For these passages Tylor compares the words of Athanasius 
*I stretch out my hand, and as I have learned of the apostle, I 
call God to witness on my soul’(A4/04 ad γε. Const. ; see 
Augustine, De Afend. 28; £fist., cl.39; cl. 4250; Lnarr. în 
Psalm.88 (4); Serme. 307 319). 

The Jews are said, moreover, to have sworn by heaven (cp 
Dalman, Worfe Jesu, 11685), by the earth, by the sun, by 
Jerusalem, by the temple (see Mishna, δ λδδηα σέ 42; Mt.534 
2916; Berakhoth 355 Kiddishin 71 a; Maimonides, Vad Ha- 
Itasaka, Hilkotk Shèbw'6tk x2), by the angels (Jos. 87 ἢ. 16 4) 
and by the lives of distinguished persons (Gen. 4215 1 S.126 
17 552 S.11111419). 

In taking an oath it was usual, in order to add 
solemnity to the occasion, to lift up the right hand 
towards heaven (Gen, 1422 Dt. 3240 Dan. 127 Rev. 
1056; cp Homer, // 19254 Pindar, O/ymp. 7 120). 
Hence ? to lift up the hand' is used as an equivalent of 
‘to swear' (Fx. 68 Ps. 106 26 Ezek. 205; cp Ps. 1448, 
“Their right hand is a right hand of falsehood,' and 
Ar. gamîn ‘an oath,' lit. ‘right hand'). Sacrifice often 
formed part of the ceremony of the vath (see SACKIFICE 
and cp 71. 8276), Sometimes it was the practice to 
divide a victim and to pass betwcen the pieces (Gen. 
151017 Jer.3418; cp the Ar. #22, ‘an cath' from 
kasama, ‘to divide into parts,’ afsezza, ‘to swear'). 
Cp CovENANT, $ 5. With regard to the practice of 
putting the hand under another's thigh, referred to in 
Gen. 242 4729 (cp Jos. Anz. i. 161), it seems plain that it 
grew out of the special sacredness attaching to the 
generative organ ; fruitfulness being of specially divine 
origin, the organ of it in man could by the primitive 
Semites be taken as symbolising the Deity. 

Parallels are quoted by Ew. 4/er##22e3(8), 26, and Knob.. 
Dillm. ag Zoe; ‘Pylor also gives a particularly interesting parallel 
from Australia (see note in Spurrell's Genesist?), 217 /). 

According to ‘Tylor, the practice is better described 
as a covenant ceremony than as an oath-rite. But can 
we, among the Hebrews, dissociate covenants or com- 
pacts from swearing? 

The prophets did not conceive the possibility of doing 
without caths; indeed to proclaim the sé62'44 of 
Vahwéè was part of the prophet's work 
(Zeph. 29; cp Schultz, OT Teo. 1 266 
the propheta [ET}). Perjury is denounced by them 

an ©SUS. gs putting a man outside of Yahwè's 
religion (Ezek.1659 1713161819; cp Ps.154 ‘that 
swears to another [reading 1ny3ò, @, Pesh., RV"8, 
Wellh.], and changes not’; 244, ‘and who swears not 
deceitfully'). In post-exilic times there were not wanting 
men who serupled to take any oath in daily intercourse. 

See Eccles.92, which would perhaps be interpreted in the 
light of the principles of the later Essenes, who are said (Jos. 


8] ii. 86) to have esteemed swearing on ordinary occasions as 
worse than perjury ; and cp Ecclus. 38.9-11. 


This brings us to speak of Mt.534 Jas.5r2 (this 
passage is important because it very possibly contains 
the true form of a part of the saying in Jesus' sermon). 
The great teacher takes up a definite attitude of opposi- 
tion to the prevailing theories respecting caths. As 
F.C. Burkitt (Too Lectures on #he Gospels, 1900), fol- 
lowing Dalman { Worte Jesu, 1187), has well pointed out, 
Jesus' peculiar use of ‘Amen’ must have arisen out of 
this repugnance to caths. ‘Amen’ is no oath, but 
involves a not less solemn asseveration of the truth of a 
statement. Lk. sometimes uses ἀληθῶς or ἐπ᾿ ἀληθείας 
where Mt. and Mk. have ἀμὴν (Dalman, 186 ; cp AMEN, 
8 2) Jesus, however, is also reported to have said that 
Ὁ whatsoever is more than yea or nay is of the evil one” 
(2. 37, τὸ δὲ περισσὸν τούτων ἐκ τοῦ πονηροῦ ἐστίν), 
which could not possibly be said of a serious and 
reverent oath by the living God. This most solemn vath 
indeed, Jesus himself, according to Mt,, recognised in 
his trial (Mt. 2663/; but cp ΜΚ. 14 δὲ /=Lk. 2270). 
Perbaps a passage in the Mishna, 5445. 413, may illustrate 
its meaning. Itisthere laid down that if one man adjures 
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another with the words, ‘By heaven and earth !' the 
adjuration is not binding; if, however, he adjures by 
one of the divine names, it is binding. ‘The first part 
of this saying Jesus would certainly not have sanctioned ; 
the second, he certainly would. To support this 
statement it is enough to refer to Mt. 2316 7., where, 
after denouncing the casuistry of the ‘ blind guides’ of 
Jewish laymen he says, ‘And he that swears by heaven, 
swears by the throne of God, and by him that is seated 
thereon,' To say that Jesus meant that an ocath by the 
God of heaven and earth ‘comes of the evil one, would 
be beyond the power of any Christian theologian. 
This binds our interpretation of Jas. 512 (on which 
see above, and cp Mayor's commentary).  Keim (/esz 
von Nazara, 2256) appears to give a sounder view of the 
meaning of Jesus than B. Weiss (Ma/kausevang. 166). 
The protest of Jesus is directed, as Holtzmann points 
aut, rather against the lower, casuistical Pharisaism 
than against the Pharisaisni of a nobler type which we 
know. Sec also Vows, and cp Nowack, #4, τοὺς 
‘Eid'; and for NT the article Ministry and Holtz- 
mann, NY Theol, 1 102 105139 f. 
MAC, gif; τ΄ κι, 8 3. 


OBADIAR (M°2} and AMY [nos. 2, 6, 8], 
‘servant or worshipper of Yahwè,' $ 37; cp ABDEEL, 
and Ar. ‘Abdallah, Taimallat; but this may be a 
later view, and originally the men afterwards known as 
Obadiah may have borne a clan-name, perhaps 'Aràbi'; 
see OBED, and especially PROPHET, $ 7; aBAlelia 
[BAL] generally). 

1. The prophet (in title οβδειον [B*], -διου [B<] 
αβδιου [NO], -δειου [A]; ν᾿ 1 οβδειου [B], -διου [BE], 
αβδιου [NAV]; subscription οβδειου {B*], -διου [B!<], 
αβδειου [N], -διου [A], -δαέου [Q]; ABDIAS, 2 Esd. 139 
EV). See below, OBADIAN (BOOK). 

2. The comptroller of Ahab's palace, a devoted 
adherent of the old Israelitish religion, in the days 
when, prophetic legend said, that religion was pro- 
scribed by Ahab (τ K.183-16, np, αβδειον [B], 
τδιου [AL]). Violent as the persecution was, Obadiah 
ventured to hide a hundred prophets of Yahwè ‘by 
fifty in a cave.’ Many readers have been surprised by 
Obadiah's (or “Arabi’s?) pusillanimous speech in 1 K. 
189-14. But may it not be the narrator's object to 
bring out the fierceness of Ahab and the superhuman 
courage of Elijah? Later tradition has more to say 
about him, identifying him with the prophet (see Jer. 
Comun. in O8., the third captain of fifty, who came to 
Elijah {2 K. 113); and the prophet's widow, for whom 
Elisha wrought a miracle (2 K. 41), was his widow. 
His tomb was shown in Samaria with those of Elisha 
and John the Baptist, and the Zpi/aphium Paule 
describes the wild performances, analogous to those of 
modern dervishes, enacted before these shrines. ‘The 
true story, however, may have been much misunder- 
stood; (851: makes a brave attempt to make 184 more 
intelligible, but criticism has recovered the original 
story of Obadiah, which later copyists distorted (see 
PROPHET, $ 7}. 

3. Ὁ. Azel, a descendant of Saul (1 Ch.8 38.944). 

4. Db. IzrAHIAH (g.7.) of Issac®ar (1 Ch.73 μειβδεια [B], 
οβδια [A]). 

5 A Gadite whocame to David at Ziklag (τ Ch. 129). 

6. Father of Ishmaiah (9.7) (1 Ch. 27 19, 1127, αβδειον [B], 
«Scov [AL)), 

7. One of the sons of Hananiah b. Zerubbabel (1 Ch.3 21, 
οβδιας [L]), but according to ὅδ, Vg., and Pesh., he belongs to 
the sixth generation from Terubbabel. 

8. A_Metarite Levite (2 Ch. 3412 \xay, αβδιας [AL]); cp 
below (9). 

9. b, Shemaiah of Jeduthun—-also Merarite (1 Ch.9 16, οβδια, 
IA}, αβια [L}), see Arpa (2). On the occurence of the name in 
Merarite lists see ΠΕ]. 

10, One of Jehoshaphat's commissioners for teaching the Law 
(e Ch. 177, aBtav [B]), mentioned after BEN-HAIL (7.7), i.e. 
Ben-jerahmeel. Was his true name ‘Arabi (see above)? 

11, b. Jehiel, of the b'ne Joah, a family in Ezra's caravan (see 
Ezra i., $ 2, ii. τς [1] «ἢ; Ezra89 (adeca [Β], αβαδια [A], 
αβδιου [L])}=1 Ésd. 835 Asapras (αβαδιας (BA], αβδιον [L]). 
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Perhaps the priestly signatory to the covenant (see EzRA È, $ 7), 
Neh.10.5 [6] (a86lcha [BRA] αβιας [L]); cp 12 25 (om. BR*A), 
ofiiias [yca mg], αβδιας [L], if not, however, to be connected 


with (8) above, 
OBADIAH (BOOK) 


Place in Canon ($ 1). 
Author and headings ($ 2). —Analysis (ἢ 6). 

Earlier criticism (8 3). Origin of parts 1 and 2 (87...) 
Earlier views of date ($ 4. —Literature ($ 9). 


In the Hebrew OT the Book of Obadiah stands 
fourth among the twelve ‘minor’ prophets, between 
Amos and Jonah. ‘The primary reason for 
n this seems to be, not so much chronological 
Canon theory, as the reference at the close of 

° Amos (912) to the future occupation of the 
Idumzean territory by Judah, an event which is the 
climax of the so-called ‘vision of Obadiah’ (Obad. 
1 5 “1. In (δ, however, Obadiah comes between Joel 
and Jonah, and certainly the parallelisms between Joel 
and Obadiah fully justify this arrangement. 

Jerome (on Ohad. 1, cp Talm. Sarà. 39), mentions 
a current Jewish identification of Obadiah with the 

steward of Ahab's house (OBADIAH, 
rn 2). The scholion at the head of 
" Ephrem's commentary, however, states 
that Obadiah was of the land of Shechem, of the district 
of Beth-Ephraim. ‘The Vite Prophetarum (for the 
two forms of which see Nestle, Marg. 24 £) instead of 
‘ Beth-Ephraim' gives βηϑαχαραμ and’ βεθθαχαμαρ 
respectively, and further states that Obadiah was the 
third ‘captain of fifty,' whom the prophet Elijah spared 
(2 K.1:3f.); and in the longer form of the Vite it is 
added that he became Elijah's disciple, and went 
through much on his account. This, of conrse, has no 
historical authority; but it seems possible that the 
original tradition knew of a southern Shechem (see 
SHECHEM) Bn0axapa represents Beth-haccerem, 
which is probably a popular modification of Beth- 
jerahmeel. The writer of the original prophecy may, 
in fact, like some others of the literary prophets (to 
judge from their names), have been of Jerahmeelite ex- 
traction. The Jerahmeelite element in Judah increased 
after the Exile. The Talmud (SazZ. 39) mentions a 
view that Obadiah was an Edomite proselyte, Of the 
headings, which are three, the last {' Thus has the Lord 
Yahwè said concerning Edom'} is not quite accurate, 
Yahwé not being the speaker, according to MT, except 
in wr 2481316. The twa others, ‘Vision (= prophecy) 
of Obadiah' and ‘Obadiah’ scarcely represent the 
original form of the heading; ‘Obadiah,’ being so 
vague in-its meaning, would have been followed by 
‘son of" Probably we should read +30p, ‘Arabi (cp 
OBED), and find a trace of the view {see above) that 
the prophet was an Edomite proselyte. T.K.C. 

[The difficulty of this small book is out of all pro- 
peortion to its length, and it will be well to glance at an 
8. Earlier earlier solution of the complex problem 
eriticiam before attempting a more complete explana- 

“ tion. We will therefore throw ourselves 
back into the point of view which was natural in 1884, 
and see to what extent this enigmatical book had 
yielded up its secret. ‘That it should be left for other 
critics to widen the earlier solution rather than for the 
eminent scholar whose work we use as a starting- 
point, is a matter of profound regret. Criticism, how- 
ever, ‘like Dante among the shades, proves its life by 
moving what it touches' (07/C!!), preface, ix).] 

We begin with a sketch of the contents.  Yahwè has 
sent forth a messenger among the nations to stir them 
Up to battle against the proud inhabitants of Mt Seir, 
to bring them down from the rocky fastpesses which 
they deem impregnable. Edom shall be not only 
plundered, but utterly undone and expelled from his 
borders, and this he shall suffer (through his own folly) 
at the hands of trusted allies (vv. 1-19). The cause of 
this judgment is his cruelty to his brother Jacob. In 
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the day of Jerusalem's overthrow the Edomites rejoiced 
over the calamity, grasped at a share of the spoil, lay 
in wait to cut off the fugitives (vv, 10-14). But now the 
day of Yahwé is near upon all nations, Esau and all the 
heathen shall drink full retribution for their banquet of 
carnage and plunder on Yahwè's holy mountain. A 
rescued Israel shall dwell in Mt, Zion in restored holi- 
ness; the house of Jacob shall regain their old posses- 
sions; Edom shall be burned up before them as chaff 
before the flame; they shall spread over all Cansan, 
over the mountain of Esau and the S. of Judah, as well 
as over Gilead and the Philistine and Pheenician coast. 
The victorious Israelites shall come up on Mt. Zion to 
rule the mountain of Esau, and the kingdom shall be 
Yahwè's (vu.15-21). 

Sure criteria for determining the date appear to be 
furnished by τ. 10-14. The calamity of Jerusalem can 
only be the sack of the city by Nebuchad- 


4 Earlier rerzar; the malevolence and crueliy of 
Mate 0° Edom on that occasion are characterise@ in 


similar terms by several exilic and post- 
exilic writers (Ezek. 25812/ 35 Lam. 421 Ps. 137). 
It is impossible to doubt that these verses were written 
under the impression of the events to which they refer. 
To regard the language as predictive (Caspari, Pusey, 
etc.} is to misunderstand the whole character of pro- 
phetic foresight. The opening verses, on the other 
hand, present a real difficulty. Obad. 1-68 agree so 
closely, and in part verbally, with Jer. 4914-169£ 7, 
that the two passages cannot be independent ; nor does 
it seem possible that Obadiah quotes from Jeremiah, 
for Obad. 1-8 îs a well-connected whole, while the parallel 
verses in Jeremiah appear in different order interspersed 
with other matter, and in a much less lucid connection. 
In Jeremiah the picture is vague and Edom's unwisdom 
(νυ. 7) stands without proof. In Obadiah the concep- 
tion is quite definite. Edom is attacked by his own 
allies, and his folly appears in that he exposes himself 
to such treachery. Again, the probability that the 
passage in Jeremiah incorporates disjointed fragments 
of an older oracle is greatly increased by the fact that 
the prophecy against Moab in the preceding chapter 
uses, in the same way, Is.15f and the prophecy of 
Balaam. But according to the traditional view, the 
prophecy against Edom in Jer. 49 dates from the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim, so that, if Obadiah and Jer, 49 
contain common matter, it seems necessary to conclude 
with Ewald, Graf, and many others, that Jeremiah and 
eur Book of Obadiah alike quote from an older oracle 
(see, however, $ 7). Ewald supposes that the treacher- 
ous allies of Edom are the Aramzans, and the time 
that of Ahaz (2 K. 166); but, if his general theory be 
accepted, it would be more just to the tone of the prophecy 
to refer it to a later date, when Edom had been for some 
time independent and powerful, and it is not improbable 
that in Obad.,-8 we have the first mention of that 
advance of the Arabs upon the land E. of Palestine 
which is referred to also in Ezek. 25. The prominence 
given to Edom, and the fact that Chaldaca is not 
mentioned at all, make it probable that the book was 
not written in Babylonia. The same verse speaks of 
exiles in SEPHARAD (g.v.). Sepharad is probably 
Sardis, the Gparda of Darius in the Behistun inscription. 
The language is quite consistent with a date in the 
Persian period. 

The eschatological picture in the closing verses 
equally favours a late date. The conceptions of the 
‘rescued ones’ (p°/44, 1:55), of the sanctity of Zion, 
of the kingship of Yahwè, are the common property of 
the later prophets. Like most of them, too, the writer 
gives expression to the intensified antithesis between 
Judah and the surrounding heathen in the prediction of 
a consuming judgment on the latter--the great ‘day of 
Yahwè.' With Joel, in particular, he agrees in some 
striking points, both material and verbal, so closely 
that one of the two must be dependent on the other 
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(Joel 319 cp Obad. τὸ 14, Joel 33 cp Obad. 11, Joel 232 
317 cp Obad.17), and the language of Joel33e [5] 
certainly seems to imply quotation from Obadiah. It 
is also plausible to see a point of contact between 
Joel 36, which refers to ‘sons of Judah and Jerusalem 
as having been sold to the ‘sons of Javan, and 
Obad, zo ‘the cxiled band of Jerusalem which is in 
Sepharad.' Nor can we pass over the fact that while 
Obadiah stilì uses the phrases ‘house of Jacob,' and 
‘house of Joseph,’ the northern tribes have become to 
him a mere name; the restoration he thinks of is a 
restoration of the kingdom of Jerusalem, and even 
Gilead is to be occupied, not by Joseph, but by 
Benjamin. W, R. 5. 

There are three critical processes which have to be 
employed in order more fully to solve our problems. 

Ν We must first be searching in our textual 

δ. New text- criticism; we must there ascertaio the 
oritical basis. component parts of the work before us, 
if we suspect it of being composite; we must lastly 
investigate the origin of each part, taking it in connec- 
tion with parallel passages elsewhere. 

The principal textual corrections, so far as the present 
writer can see, are as follows :— 


Verses 5-7 should probably run thus]— 


If thieves came upon thee, 

Would they steal niore than they needed? 

If vintagers came upon thee, 

Would they not leave gleaning grapes? 

How are thy purposes broken, 

‘L'hy wise thoughts become foolish ! 

AII thy confederates have befooled thee, 

AI thy friends have deceived thee. 

The wise have perished from Edom, 

And those that understand from the mountains of Esau ; 
Thy heroes, O Teman, are affrighted, 

That every one may be cut off from the mountains of Esan. 


In 22. 10-14 the editor has even surpassed himself in the 
endeavour to make sense out of a bad text, but he has handed 
onto us what he found, and underneath his ingenious explana- 
tions we can trace, as it appears, with almost complete precision, 
the original text, of which this is a rendering.? 


For ervelty to thy brother Jacob 
Shame covers thee-thou art cut off. 
Jerahmeelites stand to look on, 
Ishmaelites, Misrites, exult, 
Rehobothites tread down thy cities, 
lerahmeelites make a mock of thee. 
Triumph not over thy brother like the Rehobothites, 
And rejoice not over the sons of Judah like the Arabians, 
And mock not aloud like the Misrites, 
And befool not his terrified ones like the Jerahmeelites, 
And come not forward to cut off his escaped ones, 
And betray not his fugitives like che Misrites. 


I srio-p& comes from piyig, a variant to pia: TR πον 
rinvom is an editors transformation of a corruptiy written 


amno #5n (cp Jer. 499). The key to 2. 6 is to be found in 
12 man px (by which We. confesses himself bafiled), Read 
man Mya] ὙΠΕΡ Ὁ VEGI Ta. ΤῊ comes from 18, VI 
from viya:- In 2.7 ὈΊ2)Π ΤΡ τ ὈΜΌΠ, a gioss on the corrupt 
word \Wy. For Troy read nbsp; for 39 197 read 52 (ditto- 
graphed). The next four words should be "na Sayne» ΠΝ ΟΠ 
ΤΑΙΠῚ ἢ a gloss. Verses 8/ have been made into predictions 
by the editor. For mman read Ὁ 3 ; cp Jer. 497 (G, Pesh.), 
bop5, which has exercised so many iminds, is probably a mis- 


written banny—a late gloss on 1py. 

2 In 2. τὸ (end) σιμὸν, which spoils the trimeter, should be 
basi pra is ἃ corrupt fragment of the same word (ditto- 
graphed), For ‘toy! read ὙΠῸ}, The next clause should be 


ἌΣ [ιν 1.1} bag, and the next Try 1012. ὉΠΣΠῊ (na 
and DIN confounded), Then ty o'bnpod IM (cp a 
similar error în text of Ps.2219) In the next line read 
D'IIMI TNRI; then, for DIR 03, read D°INYI; next, 
paspa ssa ΔΉ ΓΝ (bei and mpbi are often confounded). 
After this comesome doublets. Thenobwenvo von ὈΣΟΠΓΟΝῚ, 
In ce. 14 ΡΊΒΓ ΟΡ comes from Sepmp, which was a correction of 
me Ὧν» and my pra from pressi. 
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A similar remark may be made on vr, 19-21, which shonld 
run, approximately, thusi— 
And they shall occupy the Negeb and the Sh&phélah, 
The highland of Jerahmeel and of Missur, 
And they shall possess the land of the Kenites, 
They shall possess the land of the Zarephathites ; 
They shall possess the land of the ]shmaelites, 
And Jerahmeel shall belong to Judah, 
In ascertaining the component parts (if such there be) 
of the work before us, we begin by noticing (1) that 
8. Analysis ἴδε first five verses also occur in Jer. 
"of ΓΎΡΑ 4914-16 and 9, while v2. 6 8 φὰ have points 
"of contact with Jer. 4910 (*novn) 7 and 
225 respectively, and (2) that there is a marked differ- 
ence of subject between vr. 1-14 and 156 on the one 
hand and vv. 154 and 16-2r on the other. It is evident, 
not only that the former section was originally in- 
dependent of the latter, but also that the writer or (at 
any rate) editor of Jer. 497-22 was only acquainted with 
the former. This bisection of our Obadiah is supported 
by Wellhausen and Nowack ; these scholars, however, 
think that vv, 68/7, and one or two phrases in v, s are 
later insertions. ‘This view is not favoured by a keener 
textual criticism ; but Wellhansen's transposition of the 
two parts of τ΄ 15 is clearly right. 
From our text-critical point of view, ît 
either G. A. Smith (who makes 27 1-6 ‘an independent propheey 
against Edom, used by Jeremiah), or Kénig, who distributes the 
contents thus:—(a) τῆ 1-10 (but. 7 an expansion, the closing 
words being pleonastic beside τ. 8; probably alsov. gf, because 


of the late word Sbp), 162 18 194 206; (ὁ) vw. 11-15 τόδ 17 τοῦ 
208 21. 

The difference of subject in the two parts may be 
briefly stated. The first part speaks of the judgment 
upon Edom as past {or at any rate imminent) and as 
the just retribution of Edom's unbrotherly conduct 
towards Israel. As Edom joined the neighbouring 
peoples in triumphing over Israel (Judah) and deceiving 
and capturing its fugitives, so, now that Edom is cut off, 
the neighbouring peopies gather together to mock at its 
calamity and tread down its cities. ‘As thou hast done, 
it is done unto thee; thy deed returns on thine own 
head. The second part represents the judgment as 
still future ; but Edom's punishment is only a specimen 
of the punishment of all the nations with which Yahwè 
is displeased. The only safe refuge will be Mt. Zion. 
‘The house of Jacob {Judah) and'the honse of Joseph 
(Israel) will unite in the work of destroying the arch- 
enemy Edom. The whole of the S., SE., and SW. of 
Palestine, which has hitherto been occupied by peoples 
hostile to Israel, shall now become incorporated into the 
land of Judah., The style of the first part is vigorous 
and full of colour; that of the second is feeble and 
prosaic in the extreme. In the first part Edom is dis- 
tinguished from Jerahmeel ; in the second Jerahmeel is 
virtually identified with Edom, the reason being that (as 
we shall see) the Edomites had in the meantime occupied 
the territory which anciently belonged to the Jerahmeelites 
and kindred tribes. 

We have now to examine the origin, first of vv. 1-14 

sori sb, and next of vv. 154 16-21, taking each 

7 prigin οὗ part in connection with parallel passages 
"elsewhere. 

A comparison of the parallel portions of Obadiah and 


impossible τὸ follow 


1 sy ank and pnvbeni are glosses (We). For DDR 
and pie read Saem» and sd. jouI is a corruption of 
Samir, and 1353 a variant to ni In τ, zo SmrSnn and 
nD1 are hoth corruptions of 39n1; # #1 is a gloss. For 
D'IMINEN read ‘PI par (cp 6). In nosy, Ἢ is a ditto- 
graphed 3g; nos (onoig) is misplaced. The second nbn 
should also be 19mn. Dbirt should be ΘΝ ΜΟΙ", a variant 
to pnpos (which read, in lieu of Map). 22} mpenvignisa 
fuller repetition of 113: tem (2. 19). In 21 15p is a corrup- 
tion of inn; jus ama Db comes from p'Sryoe» leali 
(words transposed), and D9Wwb from nprsò (a gloss) 12y ἽΠ᾽ ΤΙΝ 
is also a gloss. For mi read mamb; ΠΡΟ should be 
Suor (as in 2 5. 13 96), 
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of Jer 497-22 proves beyond dispute that the author of 
the latter work borrowed from ‘ Obadiah,” or rather from 
the original ‘ Obadiah,’” which was without vw. 154 16-21. 
If, therefore, Jor. 49-22 is by Jeremiah, who wrote it, 
as is supposed (see Jer. 462), in the fourth year of the 
reign of Jehoiakim (circa 606 B.c.), the capture οἱἁ Jeru- 
salem (when the Edomites behaved so unmercifully), 
and the danger to which (according to the prophetic 
poet} Edom is now exposed, must both be prior to the 
Babylonian invasion of Judah. In this case it will be 
natural to explain vv, 10-14 of the same event that is 
referred to in Am.1911, where Musur and Edom are 
accused of cruelty to the kindred people of Israel in its 
time of sore distress, and, if we could trust the narrative 
in 2 Ch. 2116 f, we might suppose the capture of Jeru- 
salem by Philistines and Arabians in the reîgn of Jehoram 
mentioned by the Chronicler to be the event intended. 
Unfortunately, the pre-exilic date of Am. 1g-r2 and Jer. 
49 7-22 is by no means secure {sce AMOS, $9; JEREMIAH, 
ΒΟΟΚ ΟΕ, $$ 12-14), and the historicity of the Chronicler's 
statement is not less questionable (see JEHORAM, $ 5). 
From the fact that the first part of Obadiah is used in 
Jer. 49y-22 we may jusily infer that, like Jer. /.c., ît is 
post-exilic ; only we shall do well to assume a con- 
siderable interval between Obad. 1-14 156 and the appendix 
(which was unknown to the Jeremianic writer). The 
view that Obad. and Jer. 497-22 derive the elements 
common to both from a prophecy older than either, 
which has been incorporated with least alteration by 
Obad., though still held by Driver (/7/704.9, 319), 
Wildeboer {LesterZunde!!, 351), and G. A. Smith ( 7ivelve 
Prophets, 2171) is, from our point of view, unnecessary. 

Our next step is to compare Obad. 1-14 τοῦ with certain 
other parallel passages,! viz. (2) Mal. 12-5, (4) Mic. 487, 
(c) Lamentations, (4) Is. 6818 6410x1 [9], (e) certain 
psalms, (7) 15. 211-10, (g) a story in Jeremiah, (4) Esther, 
(ἢ) Judith. We adhere to the point of view which has 
already led us to satisfactory results, starting from a 
carefully emended critical text, not from the often corrupt 
Massoretic text, A previous perusal of parts of the 
articles LAMENTATIONS and MicaH will probably 
assist the'reader'to realise the exegetical importance of 
attention to the text-critical problems. 

(4) From Mal 12-5 we learn that shortly before the 
date of Malachi's prophecy the mountains of Edom had 
been laid waste, and it is reasonable to see in this an 
allusion to an important stage in the displacement of the 
Edomites by the NABAT-ANS (g.v.) some time before 
312 B.C. It is natural {as Wellhausen first pointed out) 
to illustrate Obadiah by Malachi, and consequently by 
Diodorus {see Ebom, $ 9). 

(5) One of the later appendices to the prophecies of 
Micah (Mic. 48-56 [5]) contains a definite announcement 
of a siege of Jerusalem in which Zarepbathites and’other 
hostite natioris are concerned, and of a captivity of Jeru- 
salemites in Jerahmeel (Mic. 410). See MIcAH, Boox 
or, $ 4 

(2) and (4) supplement each other, and fully agree 
with the situation described in Obad. 11-14, and if we 
further take (e) into account—i.e., the psalms which {as 
a searching criticism shows) relate to the oppression of 
the Jews and the destruction of the temple by Arabians, 
and which further speak of Jewish captives, or at least 
enforced residents, among the Jerahmeelites or Edomites 
—it will be difficult to retain much doubt as to the 
particular events referred to in this portion of Obadiah. 
These events were the capture of Jerusalem by the 
Babylonians aided and abetted by the Cushites, Jerah- 
meelites, and Misrites. The participation of these N. 
Arabians în the destruction of the Jewish state is not 
indeed mentioned in 2 K. 2517; but it may be referred 

1 Joel 3[4] 19, where ‘ Misraim’ (Egypt) should be ‘Misrim* 
(Musri); Am. 9 12, and Is. 84 GIl post-exilic) might be added to 
the list, also the prophecies on Misrim (Musri) and Jerahmeel 
which appear to underlie those on Egypt, Elam, and Babylon in 


Jer, 46 49 50 7 The investigation of these hidden prophecies 
would involve too great a digression. 
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to in 2 K. 2421 (συ, 2-4 are not improbably misplaced), 
and we seem to have an indirect confirmation of the fac 
in the asserted invasion of Judah in Asa's reign by 
‘ZERAH (g.v.) the Cushite' (i.e, the N. Arabian Zar. 
hites), and in the asserted capture of Jerusalem by the 
* Philistines' (Zarephathites) and the ‘Arabians that were 
near the Cushites' (2 Ch. 149 21167). Of the psalms 
which refer to this and the following period it is enough 
to refer to Pss. 42-43 74 79 120 137 140. A passage 
from 42-43 (emended text) is quoted elsewhere (see 
MIZAR). The speaker is a company of Jews dwelling 
among Jerahmeelite oppressors, and the value of this 
and the parallel psalms (excluding Pss. 74 79) is that 
they show the long continuance of Jerahmeelite—-i.e., N. 
Arabian—oppression (cp also Is. 628 /., and the references 
to the hostility of neighbours in Nehemiah). Winckler 
(40 2455) even thinks that the Moabites, Ammonites, 
and Arabians [rather the Misrites, Jerabmeelites, and 
Arabians] were the agents in the destruction of the wall 
referred to in Neh.13; but see NEHEMIAH, $ 1. At 
any rate, a series of Jerahmeelite captivities may pretty 
safely be assumed ; it is to these that reference is made, 
not only în Ain. 19 and Mic. 410 (emended text), but also 
in Ps. 42 75, as appears from the direct reference to a 
hoped-for return to Jerusalem, and in Ps. 137 (emended 
text). ‘The improbability of the ordinary view of Ps. 137 
has been well shown by W. E. Barnes, 

The attempt of Barnes, however, to make Ps. 187 refer entirely 
to Edom without touching the MT is unsuccessful.2 Here, as in 
some other passages, 733 (as if 932) is miswritten for 98DmY" 
which should be restored both in τ. 1 and in 7.8. The passages 
which best illustrate our present subject are τ. 127 8— 


1. On the heritage of Jerahmeel we wept, ] remembering Zion ; 
2, The Arabs in the midst thereof had’ beaten | our harps to 
eces. 
7. Remember, O Yahwè ! against Edom's sons | the wicked- 
ness of the plunderers, 
Who said, Break down, break down | her sanctuaries. 
11. Totheealso, O house of Jerahmeel! | plunderers shall come ; 
Jacob shall uproot thee, and shall overtbrow all thy 
palaces. 


Ps. 137 has a twofold reference ; it commemorates alike the past 
and the present. Edomite oppression still continues (as Ps. 120 
140, critically emended and explained, amply'prove); but the 
tradition of still greater calamities, of which Jerahmeel and Edom 
are guilty, is still handed on. The temple itself fell a prey to the 

lunderers in that fatal day when the Arabian Cushites and 
Misrites profaned its holy precinets (Ps. 74, cp Is. 63 18), and the 
blood of faithful Jews flowed like water (Ps, 793, cp Joel 8{4} 19 
Am. 111). One would gladly avoid touching the traditional 
text of so well-known a psalm; but a strict exegesis of that 
text is impossible. 

The Lamentations, too, and the not less affecting 
than dramatie outburst in Is. 6387-64 are also commemor- 
ative; but Is. 631-6 and Obad. 1-14 154 are prospective. 

A connection of ‘Obadiah ‘ with Pss. 74 42-43 79 44 60 61 84 63 
80 was maintained by Vaihinger in 1869. 

(7) Is. 2lr-10 has been as much misunderstood as 
Ps. 137. Itis “8 poetic prophecy on the fall of Edom' 
(Crit. Rev. 11 [1901] 18) The plunderers seen in 
prophetic vision, whose progress at first produces deep 
alarm in the prophet {v, 3 Δ} are not Elamites and 
Medes, but presumably Nabata:ans. Verse 24 appears 
to be a gloss, ‘concerning Jerahmeel® and Missur 
(Musri) ; all its palaces he destroys’ Then the prophet 


1 ‘Yahwè sent against him bands of the Cushim, and bands of 
the Aramzans [Jerahmeelites), and bands of the Misrites, and 
sent them against Judah to destroy it, according to the word of 
Yahwè which he spoke by means of his servants the prophets.” 
The emendations have been painted out already elsewhere ; “Am- 
monites' 1s not unfrequenily miswritten for ‘Amalekites,' which 
comes from ‘ Jerahmeelites,' and is here @ gloss on Aramarans. 
The reference to the prophets must be very late; ît includes 
especially Micah. 

Winckler's study of Ps. 187, entitled ‘Die golah in Daphne* 
(40F 248 7°), dated Nov. 1899, is subsequent in origin to 
the restoration given here. Winckler has perhaps attempted too 
much ; his textua] criticism is not as impressive as his very able 
historical criticism. The Jewish captives by the myrtles (ΣῚΡ ἢ) 
of Daphne near Antioch (168 b.c.) have left us no record of their 
religious and patriotic melancholy. See MyRrTLE. 

3 *Elam' and ‘Madai’ both came from fragments of ‘ Jerah- 
mec‘; cp the ‘Elam: in Jer. 4834 ἀξ, vhich should be, or at 
least originally was, ‘Jeralimeel.'* See PROPHET, $ 45. 
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explains how Yahwè directed a seer to be set on the 
look-out, and how at first he saw something which 
apparently boded no good, but how, when he saw more 
clearly, he exclaimed, ‘Fallen, fallen is Jerahmeel ; its 
palaces he has broken, has levelled to the ground.’ 
Here, again, a strict exegesis of MT is impossible, and 
only after much practice elsewhere should the corrector 
try his fortune. Sce γέ, 2/2. ᾿ 

(g) The story in Jeremiah is the awful one of which 
the hero is Ishmaei Ὁ. Nethaniah (Jer, 407-41 18).  Else- 
where (JEREMIAH [BooK], $ 6, col. 2378) the narra. 
tive is viewed as a Midrash. It may be so indeed; but 
Jer. 4110 seems to be based on fact. ‘ Ishmael, according 
to the common view, was a member of the royal house 
of Judah (cp ISHMAEL, 2). Realiy, however, he was a 
Jerahmeelite,? and although temporarily employed as a 
Jewish captain, his sympathies were with the Jerah- 
meelites. The statement that he ‘carried captive alì 
the rest of the people that were in Mizpah, . . . and 
departed to go over to the Ammomites 2 []erahmeclites ?],' 
may be a reminiscence of the fact which another writer, 
in Obad. 14, describes as ‘ cutting off his (]udah's) escaped 
ones. 

(4) There is no doubt great attractiveness in the 
mythological explanation of the Book of Esther (see 
EsTHER, PURIM), It is possible, however, that under- 
lying the present story there may be an older one which 
related to a massacre of Jewish captives in the land of 
Jerahmeel.  Haman (Heman ?) the Agagite is certainly 
more at home in Cushan-rehoboth than in ‘ Shushan the 
palace.” ‘ Mordecai," too, must originally have been a 
corruption of 'Carmeli’ or of some other modification 
of ‘Jeratimeeli,"? and ‘ Esther* may come from ' Israelith.' 
This is not the place to examine fully into the basis of 
the existing narrative; we simply adopt a theory, for 
which there are many parallels in other parts of the OT, 
and notably in the apocryphal Book of Judith. In 
neither of its forms can the story of Esther have been 
historical; but still it may have a historical kernel in the 
tradition of barbarous cruelty shown by the N. Arabians 
to Jewish captives. See PURIM, $ 7. 

(#) ‘The Book of Judith, too, in iis present form may, 
as Winekler thinks (40/2274 7), contain mytho- 
logical elements. But the story of the sigge of Bethulia 
(Beth-el = Jerusalem ?} by Moabites, Fdomites, and 
Ammonites (Misrites, Edomites, and Jerahmeelites ?) 
may have been told long before it was committed to 
writing, and so became the warp on which a great 
romancer wove his richly embroidered tale.‘ Missur® 
(the N. Arabian Musri) became ‘Asshur," and so a 
place was ready for the occupation of the famed 
Nebuchadrezzar {see Cri. Bib.). . 

The origin of the first part of Obadiah has now been 
shown. It is primarily a prophetic announcement of 
‘tidings’ (apied) which ‘we have heard 
8. Origin οὗ ον, as Jer., ‘I have heard] from Vahwé,” 
relative to a judgment upon Edom. In 
setting forth the causes of this act of strict retributive 
justice, however, the writer gives us a commemorative 
summary of the facts of the great long-past catastrophe, 
when Edom and its neighbours assisted the ruthless 
Babylonians. As to the date, we can only say that it 
must have been later than 588, but not so Jate as 312. 
Cp LAMENTATIONS. 

The second part, as we have seen, must belong to a 
later period. Its literary weakness and the strong 
interest which it reveals in eschatology, together with its 
implied assumption that the Negeb is in the hands of 
the Edomites (who have been gradually driven from 
their ancient seats by the Nabatatans), and the absence 

1 ΣΌΣ pai comes from benna puro, "of the race of 
Jeratmeel.' ἡ Nethaniah, too, is probabiy a distortion of the 


ethnic Ethani, ‘ Ethanite.” ᾿ ᾿ 
2 The confusion between ‘Ammonites’ and ‘Amalekites’ 


Gerahmeelites) already referred to. ΒΝ i 
3 See MorvecaI. ‘By near or distant origin, though not in 
sentiment, the personage spoken of was a Jerahmeelite. 
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οἵ any trace of an acquaintance with it in Jer, 49-22, 
combine to prove this. ‘l'he expressions in MT (e.g., 
ma Snia mb, and msn, 2. 20) which have often been used 
as indications of date are valueless for us, because solely 
due to corruption of the text. Several ot the passages, 
however, referred to for Pt. I. are almost, or quite, 
equally illustrative for Pt. Il; in particular perhaps 
Joel 3[4]19, because Joel, or the writer who takes this 
name, has apparently been influenced by both parts of 
our Obadiah (see references in 8 4). 

In taking leave of our book it may be remarked that 
the fulness with which it has been treated has been partly 
dictated by regard for the Book of Psalms. The back- 
ground of many psalms being similar to that of Obadiah, 
we may venture to hope that we have in some measure 
prepared the way for a more effective treatment of these 
difficult but fascinating compositions. Perhaps we may 
indicate Ps. 22 as a portion which will gain much from 
a clearer view of the picture in Obad. 11-14. 

Resides the introductions and general commentaries, see Tiger, 
Ueb. das Zeitalter des Ob. (1837); Caspari, Der Pr. Οὖ. aus= 

gelegt (1842); Delitzsch, ‘Wann weissagte 
9. Literature. Ob.?: in Zr./ Luther. Theol., 1851, pp. gr 
2: Vaihinger, ‘Zeitalter der Weissagung des 
Pr. Ob.,' in Merx's Archiv. 1(1869) 488 Τὰ 3 Seydel, Der Pr. 06. 
(1869): Peters {R. Cath.), 1892; Bachmann; 1892; Winckler, 
*Obadja, 40524257. 
W.R.8. 83/;T.K.C. δι 5% 
OBAL (53}}}, Gen. 1028}=1 Ch. 100, EBAL, 2. 


OBDIA (οβλιὰ TA]) 1 Esd. 5 38= Ezra 26r, 
HABAIAH, 
OBED (33ìV, ‘servant," might be a shortened theo- 


phorous name ; cp Ar, ‘244, ete., WBHA [BAL], 1wBHAÀ 
CA in 1-4]: but it more probably comes from a clan- 
name. Has it not been altered from ‘ArAbi, ‘an 
Arabian'? Cp OBADIAH, OBED-EDOM, and note that 
6 is called Ὁ, Gaal—z.e., probably b. Jerahmeel; cp 
GiLgaL, GILEAD, both of which names may be similarly 
explained). See, however, GAAL, $ 1. 

1. B. Ephlal, a descendant of Sheshan {1 Ch. 2.377). 

2. One of David's heroes (1 Ch. 1147, «wf70 [BR]). See 
Davio, $ 11, n. 3. 

3. B. Shemaiah b, Obed-edom (1 Ch. 267). 

4. Father of Azariah [15] (2 Ch. 281), 

5. Father pf Jesse (Ruth 4 17 2x7 IP], x Ch. 212, εωβηδ [ΑἹ 

6. Father of Gaat (9.v.); MT, less correctly, EBED. 


OBED-EDOM (DIN 124, ‘servant of DIN;! cp Ph. 
DUNNIY, C/S 1, no. 295, DIN 72, ἐδ, 365, and 
possibly Punic and MH W_9TR ; aBeddapa, aBhcdomi 
ete., see below; wBedapoc [Jos. Ax? vii. 42)), as the 
text stands, a Philistine of Gath, but according to an 
emendation of MT,? a Rehobothite, mentioned in the 


1 Isgua the name of a deity? ΑΒ în the case of Dir, the 
name of the ancestor of the Edomites (see Ebow), opinions are 
divided. It has even been doubted whether the two ‘Edoms* 
are to be connected (Nòld., Buhl). pix may conceivably be a 
god, but not prima; or ama; but not ong. The present writer 
CGollowing We., CI, 47, n. 2; St. GUI 11ar; WRS, Rel 
Sem.38), 42,0. 4, and others) considera ΓΝ to be at any rate 
a divine name. It îs true that not all compounds of Ἴπῷ 
are theophorous (Baeth, Zeit». 10, n.); but Baethgen's render. 
ing ‘servant of men° has nothing to recommend it. Egyptian 
inscriptions referred to by W. M. Miller (45. 2. Zu 
315/) seem to favour this view; we find a divine name 
*A-tu-mg, which reappears in a (N. Pal.) city compounded with 
Sama& (the sun-god) ’A-tu-ma appears to correspond to a 
Hebrew divine name pag. According to WMM, the older form 
of Edom was οδομ, but Thotmes ITI. and Amenhotep II. heard 
ît pronounced with an a (for 3): the a în some ot (δ᾽ κα forms will 
be noticed.  Possibiy, AbdXdum is as near the true pronunciation 
as we can get, Following @'s readings, Klo. takes the name to 
be a corruption of ma παν or paleltay. On the whole subject, 
cp Nuld. ZD.3MG 40 τοῦ 42470 and Baeth, Zeil». 10, n. 3, who 
are on the side opposed to WRS. Reference may be made also 
to Risch, ZDA/G 38 646 (1884) who treats Edom as a divine 
name and identifies with Aoza4 (see Epom, $ 12). See also 
JENOSHAPHAT, col. 2352, n. 1. I 

2 [See Crit. Bib., and cp ReWonoTA. According to this 
theory, nas p'lemmal (‘ Obed-edom the Gittite ') has been cor- 
ropted cut of ‘n=h9i ΕἼ ΣῊ ((Arab-edom—i.e., Arabia of 
Edom—the Rehobothite" For a parallel to "Arab.edom see 
SoLomon's SERVANTS [CHILDKEN OF). Here, however, the 
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history of the ark in David's time ; for three months he 
is said to have sheltered the ark of Yahwè in his house 
(2 5. 610; αβεδδαδομ [A], ©. 11, τδαν [L]). Difficult 
as is the story to which this passage belongs (see ARK; 
$ 5, PEREZ-UZZAH, REHOBOTH), there is almost greater 
need for historical criticism in the narrative into which 
it has been introduced (with little variation) by the Chron- 
icler (τ Ch. 1313; αβεδδαραμ [B], ©. 14; 65: substan- 
tiallyasabove). That ‘all israel’ joined David in bringing 
up the ark to Jerusalem, we know from 2 S. 615. The 
older narrative in its present form does not state how 
*all Israel’ came to be with David, and the Chronicler 
cannot be blamed for supposing that they had been 
summoned to escort the ark. Then follows, according 
to the Chronicler, the institution by David of a sort of 
musical service, Priests, Levites, and singers in great 
numbers are present, and among them we meet with 
Obed-edom,1 a singer and a doorkeeper (1 Ch. 1518; 
affaedou [B], αβδεδωμ [N], αβδεδδομ [L], τ΄. 21 and τι 24, 
αβδοδομ [N in v. 24), αβδεδδομ, -ωμ [L], ©. 25 αβδοδομ 
[BN], αβεδαῦδαν [L]; τ Ch. 165, αβδοδομ [BN] 
αβδεδδομ [L]). See PORTER. 

Obed-edom appears in Ch. as the ‘son of Jeduthun' (1 Ch. 
16 38, αβδοδομ [BRA], αβδεῦδουμ [L], a Merarite Levite), and 
the head of a house belonging to the Korahites (1 Ch, 264,7 
[αβδοῦομ (BA throughout, except αβδεδομ, A once in 2. 8), 
αβδεῦδομ (1); contrast the number here with 1638); and it is 
especially stated, 1 Ch. 265, that ‘God blessed him, a state 
ment obviously based on 13 14. Qbed-edom is again referred to in 
2 Ch. 25 24 (written Slene DIR ‘yi tafdedon [BI], -δοδομ [ΒΡ], 
αβδεδομ [A], -εδδωμ [L}}, where, however, the text of the original 
document (22 K. 1414) has been modified by the Chronicler or 
the author of the Midrash, from which he may have drawn (see 


Kittel in 9807). Cp GeneaLOGIES Ì., $ 7 [î.}; also Psarms, 
$ 26 Gio), where Cheyne discusses the obscure name Jeduthun. 


5. A.C. 
OBEISANCE, to make, or do (MINABÎN), Gen. 377 


4328 Ex, 187 eto., AV; also in RV in several places where AV 
has ‘bowed himself” ‘did reverence,' or (2 S. 164, of Ziba) 
‘humbiy beseech” ΧΙ humbly thank thee' expresses Ziba's 
meaning better.  Prostration might, it appears, be performed 
not merely on entering the presence of a superior, but also on 
receiving a favour from him. See SALUTATIONS. 


OBELISES (Nî2819), Jer. 4813 Εν πε. See ΜΑΒ- 
SEBAH, 
OBETH {wBHe [Α}}, 1 Esd. 832= Ezra 86, EBED, 2, 


OBIL (with long î; Οὐδὲ, ‘camel-driver,” cp AbEL, 
and Dozy, Zsrael su Mekka, 194, or possibly one of the distor- 
tions of ‘ Jerahmeel'; cp SHAPHA [v. 291=Zephathi, the name 
of David's keeper of the camels [Che.]), 1 Ch. 2730 (aftas [Β], 
ουβ. [A], ὠβιλ {1}. See Isumart, $ 2. 


OBLATION. For MOIO, πείιφαλ, ἸΞΎ, ξογόδη, 
MONA, terimah, DIEM, tirimiyyah, see Sacririce. For 
ni È 

OBOTH (Γ3 Ὁ), a stage in the wandering in the 
wilderness, Nu. 3343,/ (cufu@ [B, but w8. Ba in Nu. 21 τὸ ΔῊ 
©. [ἈΕῚ]. Probably a corruption of NI3Y (or “93. See 
WANDERINGS, 

OCHIEL (oyinAoc [BA]), ΕΝ Ochielus, 1 Esd. 19, 
=2 Ch. 859, JEIEL, 8. 

OCHIM (Ὁ ΠΣ), Is. 1321, AVME See JACKAL, 3. 

OCHRE, RED (ΤῊ), Is. 4413, RV®#, ΕΝ PENCIL. 


OCIDELUS (ωκειληλος [A]), 1 Esd. 922= Ezra 
1022, JOZABAD, 7. 

OGCINA (οκεινὰ [BA], τόσο Kinaroye [N®2; 
x* has ἃ shortened text]), mentioned in Judith 2 28 along with 
Tyre, Sidon, and Sur (see SUK), may represent î3f, or perhaps 
1}5Y (see Ῥτοιεμαιβ). So, already, Grotius, 


, snai'eth, see TAXATION AND TRIRUTE. 


most important point is the assumption that ‘Obed«edom’ was 
a native not of the Philistine city of Gath, but of a place in the 
Negeb where Yaliwè was known and worshipped (Che.).] 

1 ‘The reason for the transformation of Obed-edom, the Gittite 
or Rehobothite, into a Levite may be gathered from 1 Ch. 152 
(cp Perez-uzzAH). It may be compared with the transformation 
of Zavox (9.2.); cp GexrALOGIES Ì., $ 7 [v.] See also We, 
Prot. 48, 174 fi Kue. Fin. i. 250% 
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OCRAN, RV Ochran (M9Y: expan [BAL]: cp 
ACHAR [AcHAN], an Asherite, father of Pagiel (Nu. 113, 
etc. [P]). 


ODED (ΤῊ, cp NYMY, Iddo; wAHA [BAL]). 

1. Father of Azariah, a prophet in the time of Asa (2 Ch. 151). 
In 7, 8 he himself appears as a prophet. Probably the words 
“(οὖ Oded the prophet' or ‘(of) Azariah, son of Oded the 
prophet,' should be placed in the margin as a gloss; cp Kittel in 
SBOT (v. 1, αδαδ {Al, v. 8, afapiov [A], adad [BI 

2, A Prophet of Samaria at the time of Pekah's invasion of 
Judah (3 Ch. 289), 

ODOLLAM (oAoAam [AV]), 2 Mace. 1238 AV, 
ἘΝ ADULLAM, 


ODOMERA, AV Odonarkes, with mg. Qdomarra 
{oAomHpa [ἈΝ Ν], oldomHpa [R*]; Odzzer), a chief 
slain by Jonathan the Maccabee in one of his raids from 
BETH-BASI (156 B.C.}; 1 Macc. 966. Cp PHASIRON. 


ODOURS (eymiama), Rev. 58 etc. Sce INCENSE. 
ODOURS, SWEET. τ᾿ Ὁ ΩΡ, δέίδνεῖνε, 2 Ch. 


1614 etc. See Seice, BALSAM, 
2. Nim), nikdtk, Lev. 2631 Dan. 246, but more commoniy 
“sweet savour.*. See SACRIFICE. 


OFFERING. See SACRIFICE. 


OFFICER, OFFICERS. The word is used in the 
EV to render eight distinct Hebrew and Greek terms 
most of which are elsewhere rendered otherwise ; indeed, 
the OT terms which are used to represent official posi- 
tions are frequently so ambiguous or of so extended a 
meaning, that a consistent translation would have been 
almost hopeless, 

The words in question are :— 

τι D'%0, sdz75. See EunucH. 

2. Tn, ἔδέξν. See ScRIBE. 

3. 251, Di, migsd0, nésrb, See ὌΒΡΟΤΥ ; SauL, $ 2, n. 1. 

4. 3°, raò. See Ras, RABBI, 

5 v'pD Adkid. See OvERSEER. 

6. Quite generally, npabon “yu, Esth, 9.3, RV ‘they that did 
(the king's] business? 7 T° 

1. πράκτωρ, Lk. 12 58, RYmg. ‘exactor ie, strictly, enactor 
of the fine assigned by the judge; Symm. gives rp. for ngi, 
‘creditor,’ Ps. 108(109} 11, The word also occurs in @ οὔ ]ς, 8 12, 
and Aq. Theod, Is. 60.17. In the Egyptian papyri πράκτωρ may 
mean ‘the public accountant.'1 Altogether the word is too 
vague, and Mt.'s ὑπηρέτης to be preferred. Cp Jilicher, 
Gleicknisreden, 2242. 

8. ὑπηρέτης, lit. ‘servant’—i.e., beadle or bailiff, Mt 5253 
Lk.'s word πράκτωρ is misleading as suggesting a reference to a 
fine. Cp Jn.7 3246183 12 Acts522. 

9. In Jn.446, RVmg: has ‘king's officer’ for βασιλικός, See 
NOBLES, 11. 

On royal officers, officers of state, see COUNSELLOR, 
Davip, $ rr, GOVERNMENT, ISRAEL, $$ 21, 64, also 
ASIARCH, DUKE, 2 (vpi), GoOvERNOR, NOBLES, 
PRINCE, SHEBNA, TIRSHATHA, TREASURER, 2 (}:y); 
cp (for ἐθνάρχης), Damascus, $ 13, ETHNARCH ; {for 
ἔπαρχος) SOSTRATUS ; (for ἡγεμών) ISRAEL, $ 90; and 
(for 25b, “bii) SCRIBE. 

Several general terms are used in referring to 
ecclesiastical officers® (pb see OVERSEER; mb, ἪΡ 
see PRINCE, 2 /.); see further GOVERNMENT, $$ 27, 31, 
ISRAEL, $$ 81, αὐτὶ LAW ANDJUSTICE, 8 9 (7), PRIEST. 

On the officers of the judiciary and parochial systems 
see GOVERNMENT, $$ τό, 19, 21, LAW AND JUSTICE, 
8 87, PROCURATOR. 

©On the various military terms see ARMY and cp 
CAPTAIN, CHARIOT, $ 10; (for pp) OVERSEER ; (for 
1) PRINCE, GOVERNOR. 


OG (2%, and [1 K.4:9], I; cor [BNAFRTL], sce 
below), ‘king of Bashan, who was of the remnant of 
the Rephaim, who dwelt at Ashtaroth and at Edrei," 
etc. (Josh. 124), also referred to, with Sion (g.v.), as 
‘a king of the Amorites beyond Jordan' (Dt. 38 447). 


1 Mahaffy, cited by Deissm. Bibe/studien, 152. 

2 On the separation of church from state see Ezexiet ii. 
$ 24; the story of the revolt of KoRAK (g.2., 8 1, col. 26873 
shows the repugnance felt towards the exercise of civil authority 
by the priestly party. 
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For the history of Og (‘Og) see BASHAN, REPHAIM ; 
en the geography of his kingdom, see again BASHAN ; 
and on his ‘bedstead (?) of iron,’ see BED, $ 3. The 
question whether the story of Og is not really due to an 
early error in the text, and whether the original story of 
Sihon-Og did not refer to the wars of Israelite tribes in 
the far S., will be briefiy treated at the ciose of the 
article. 

It may be noticed here that though the tradition of the defeat 
of Og at Edrei is probably pre-deuteronomic, ît is only (as the 
text now stands) ἐν writers of the denteronomic school, and 
those influenced by them, that the tradition is referred to. For 
the references, see BASHAN, $ 4, and observe that Nu. 21 33-35 
is no exception (cp Dr. δότε, 47; Bacon, 77if. Trad. 211; 
Di. Nx,-Dt.Josk. 133). It is possible, however, that in Nu. 
247, ‘his king shali be higher than Agag,' it is Og king of 
Bashan who îs meant, γγ (Agag) and sy (Og) being very 
easily confounded (cp @2* Di.3113 4473 γωγ}} It 15 also 
noteworthy that the kingdom of Og is specially said to have 
included Salecah or Salhad, which, it is maintained elsewhere (see 
Gileav, RamorH-Ginkav), probably filled a prominent place 
in che earliest Hebrew traditions. Gen, 81 467 seems to point 
τὸ a peaceable occupation of Salecah by the Jacob-tribe (see 
Gitzab); but the subsequent struggles for its possession between 
Israel and the Aramaans quite account for the rise of a different 
tradition—that preserved in Dt, 3 1-3 (Nu. 21 33-35). 

As to the name ‘Og, it seems possible that the interchange 
of ‘Agag’ (yey; see Nu, 247) and ‘Og’ in @8* Dt. 3113 427 
was really justiliable, We cannot absolutely prove it ; but ît is 
very probable that the RerHaim (g.v.), to the ‘remnant’ of 
whom Og helonged, were identical with, or closely allied to, the 
Jerahmeelites (the Habiri of the Amarna tablets ?), who seem, if 
dur textual criticism elsewhere is sound, to have spread much 
more widely in Palestine than has been generally supposed. 
Now the identification of the Amalekites with a section of the 
later gerehmeelites is almost beyond doubt. If the Rephaim 
may be identified with a section of the older Jerahmeelites, 
we can well understand that in the far south land and în 
the fruitful Bashan there lived chieftains who bore virtually 
the same name—Agag or Og. We can also now account for 
the description of Og as a king of the Amorites, — Waiving 
the abstruse question whether the Amorites and the Jerahmeel- 
ites were not originally one and the same people, and assuming 
that they were at any rate regarded in OT times as distinct, it 
is worth while to point out that ‘Mamre(?) the Amorite’ was 
confederate with Abram (Gen. 14 13), and Abram originally the 
hero of the Jerahmeelites, one branch of whom were the Zare 
phathites or Rephaites. The civic community of Jerusalem, 
too, was probably partly Amorite, partly Jerahmeelite, or, as 
Ezekiel puts it (16 3 45) ‘[its] father was an Amorite, and its 
mother a Rehobothite* (so we should read, for ‘Hittite' see 
ῬΚΗΟΒΟΤΗ), for the arguments in favour of which, derived from 
2 8. 568, see Crif. 20. and cp MEPHIBOSHETH, Zion, 

As stated elsewhere (MOSES, $ 18), it is probable that 
the primitive tradition spoke of the conquest of the 
Jeratmeelite or Arabian land of Cush {we simply state 
the tradition, without criticising the facts). Sihon (g.v.) 
îs very possibly a corruption of Cushan; the early 
tradition spoke of Og or Agag, king of Cushan, who 
reigned at Heshmon (cp Josh, 1527). The text of the 
written tradition came down to a deuteronomic, or 
probably pre-deuteronomic, writer in a partly corrupt 
form, and he, under the influence of a definite historicai 
theory, recast the imperfectly read tradition, and made 
it refer to the E. of Jordan. This is only a hypothesis ; 
but the phenomena which suggest it are parallel to the 
phenomena which in other cases have enforced the 
production of similar hypotheses, τ΄ Κι δ. 


OHAD (TÈ), a son of Simeon; ὅπ. 4δτο (awà 
[ADI], anew6 [L]); Ex. 615 (twad [B]. rawadi [A], 
δωλ [FL]). ‘The name probably comes from a ditto- 


graphed ans? (Zonar); hence it does not occur in | lists, 
Nu. 2612 1 Ch. 424. T.K.C 


OHEL (dii) is represented as one of the sons of 
Zerubbabel in 1 Ch. 820 foca [B]. c0a [A], ada [L]); 
but really, as so often, bmx is a fragment of bxpnx. So 
also is the next name mm (cp Sx5013, Barachel, JB, 
BooK ΟΕ, $ 9), and the question arises whether the 
editor of 1 Ch. 320 did not misread his text, and split 
danny into supposed names of two sons, Ohel and 
Berechiah. Cp ZERUBBABEL. τι κι, 

_ 1 Να, 9423 @ also reads καὶ ἰδὼν τὸν Oy [BA; Puy, L] καὶ 
ἀναλαβὼν τὴν παραβολὴν x. τ΄ À. 

4 and x confounded, as when my (νηστείαν, 45) becomes 

ὮΝ in MT of Is.113; also manda 
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OHOLAH (228), Ἐκεῖ. 234/11 22 36 44t, where 


AV AHOLAH (g.v.). 
The usual explanations, ‘she who has her owx tent' 
(anetuary), and ‘she who has tents’ (sanctuaries), are against 


analogy. Theformer requires 1038. Read perhaps °d38, ‘tent 
(or, dwelling) of Yahwè,” and observe that in compounds of bag 


în Sab. (anfiybae, 545210) and Phon. (byabme, ἼΣΗΝ) the 
second member is a divine name. See MiGi1 PLACE, $ 3, col. 
2066, n. 1 S.A. CeT, K. C. 


OHOLIAB (INYAR, 8.47), Ex.816 et. RV, AV 
AHOLIAB (g.v.). Cp Hiram, col. 2074. 


OHOLIBAH (Mix), Ἐπεὶ. 234 τὰ 22 36 dat 
where AV AROLIBAH (9.7, 

‘She in whom are tents,' can hardly be the meaning. Read 
perhaps Syabag, ‘tent (or, dwelling) of Baal'1 Cp Hert 
ZIBAH. S.A. CT. Κι C. 


OHOLIBAMAH (ΠΡ ΓΝ, $ 47), Gen. 3627 and 
364: 1 Ch. 1 set, ΕΝ, AV AHOLIBAMAH (g.v., 1 and 2). 


OIL. In the OT mention is repeatedly made, especi- 
ally in Di, of ‘corn, wine, and oil' as the three chief 
products of the land of Canaan. By the 
last of this triad of God's good gifts is meant 
exclusively olive oil; for although, as we shall see, a 
considerable variety of vegetable ils was known in later 
times, the oil so frequently mentioned by OT writers, 
with one late exception (Ésth. 212, ‘oil of myrrh), is 
that expressed from the berry or drupe of the olive-tree. 
For this reason the latter receives the name 26/4 Semez 
{pod mi, De. 88) or sd pishar (nn "1, 2 K. 1832; see 
OLIVE). Oil in its manifold applications is denoted by 
the general term δόσει (}bgy), sometimes by the more 
descriptive term J@men adyilk, olive vil (Ex. 2720 3024 
Lev. 242); oil fresh from the oil-press received the 
special designation yiskér, ‘fresh il)’ a term which 
bears the same relation to Xen that ζέγοξ, ‘must, new 
wine,’ does to ydyin (see WINE), The place of the 
olive—which, in the older Hebrew as în English, bore 
the same name as the tree (24vi/4, Dt. 2840 Mic. 613)— 
in the dietary of the Hebrews is discussed elsewhere 
(FRUIT, $ 9). 

When we consider the very many biblical references to 
oil, it is certainly remarkable that there should be so 

A few hints as to the mode of its prepara- 
2. Preparation. tion. In carly times the Hetrews 
seem to have been content to tread the olives with the 
feet (Mic, 615) as they trod the grapes, in a rock-hewn 
cil-press (cp y9pa ni Babe Alea 104 and the name 
GETHSEMANE), from which the expressed oil flowed 
into the adjoining vat (ap; Joel224; for details see 
WINE). As the olive harvest was later than the vintage, 
the same presses and vats were probably used for both 
wine and oil. In later times—perhaps as early as Job 
2411 (see Budde, /747, #2 /oc.}—other and more effective 
processes were adopted, although it is not till we reach 
the Mishna that we find references to oil-mills and oil- 
presses by name. From a comparison of the data in 
the Mishna with the fuller statements of Roman writers, 
on the one hand, and of the remains of ancient apparatus 
with the present-day practice in Syria? on the other, 
the following details have been gathered. The best oil, 
then as now, was that yielded by the olives before they 
were fully ripe.  Berries that by the time of gathering 
were still hard had to be softened by being left for some 
time in a trough or vat (ma'df#r, Jogo. 7047. 9: and 
often; see Heb. Lex. for obscure word "4/7, pop, 


Job 2124, which some would connect with the joy of 
the Mishna). From a passage în M0r424%4 (84/.) we 


1. Name. 


1 Aholiab, P's artificer, a Danite like Hiram (9.2., 2), may 
have borne this name (axsbag for 13*5ma, the alteration was no 
daubt intentional). See, further, HIrAM, 2. 

? For the moderà processes of oil-making in Syria see the 
works of such writers as Robinson, Thomson, Van Lennep, and 
especially the details given by a native in Landberg, Proverder 
et dictons du peuple arabe, 11 ff 
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learn that it was usual to subject the olives to three 
successive processes for the complete expression of the 
vil, which of course deteriorated in quality with each 
process. 

i. ‘The first process began by gently pounding (zin3) 
the olives (oa mm, 742. 18 ΧΑ) in a mortar; 
the pulp was then poured into a wicker or rush basket 
(50), which, acting as a strainer, allowed the liquid 
(δπὴρ, 7okdr. 92) to run into a vessel underneath. The 


eil which would presently float on the top was skimmed 
off, we must assume, leaving the amzrca (to use the 
Latin term) behind. The oil thus produced was of 
îhe finest quality — perhaps alluded to in Am. 66— 
and was, we have little doubt, the ΠῪΞ pv, ‘the 
beaten oil’ of the OT. Indeed, the Talmud expressìy 
gives the equation mna jpy=wzna “ὦ (A/2rd4. 86 ὃ). 

ἤν In the second Process, the basket with the pulp 
was conveyed to the oil-press (see below, $ 3), where 
a second quality of ΟἿ] was expressed by means of the 
press-beam. 

iii. The third process—we still follow the authority 
above cited—consisted in submitting the remaining pulp 
to the action of the oil-mill {sce below, $ 3), after which 
it was submitted as before to the press-beam. The oil 
in this case, needless to say, was of inferior quality. No 
mention is made of the application of heat—either by 
the addition to the pulp of hot water, or otherwise— 
which is now universally used to expedite the flow of oil. 
The processes described were carried through either in 
the olive-garden itself, as the remains of oil-presses in 
different parts of Palestine amply attest, or in a special 
building, the «53 ma or press-house of the Mishna, 
attached to the owner's house. 

In Babd Bathrà4s (with which cp Ma'diér. 17) we 
have an interesting inventory of the contents of such a 

3. Mills and press- house, which was evidently con- 
presses. structed on the same lines as the Roman 
torcularium (see details of construction 
with illust. in Bliimner's 7ec4zologie 1 328-348 and the 
articlestorcular, torcularium, trapetum inthe dictionaries 
of Rich [9] and Smith [®}}. The essential apparatus 
of the press-house consisted of the mill and the press. 
We have seen that the older mortar (see MORTAR) was 
stili used in N'T times in the preparation of the finest 
oil from the choicest berries; but we may safely assume 
that, in the manufacture on a large scale, the berries 
were crushed in the oil-mill ( 704ér. 98, more precisely 
pmi bg “1 Zab. 42). In construction the cil-mill differed 
little from the primitive mill still used in Syria. 

The place of the mortar was taken by a circular stone trough 
—the ΠΣ or ‘sea’ of the Mishna—6 to 8 ft, in diameter, to judge 
from estant specimens. In this the olives were crushed by 
means of a stone (5/9), in shape like a millstone, of varying 


diameter and thickness. This stone was placed vertically, not 
horizontally as in the flour-mill, in the hollow understone or 
trough, and was made to revolve, by means of a pole or beam 
inserted through its centre, round the inner circumference of the 
trough. The parts described are still found in all parts of 
Palestine (see, besides writers already cited, Oliphants Hai/@, 


95). 
The main feature of the oil-press, from which it 


derived its name, was the press-beam (£@rz4, ΠῚ, 
prelum), which was simply a lever of the ‘ second ' class. 
To provide a fulcrum, one end of the beam was inserted 
at a convenient height into the face of a monolith in the 
garden, or into a wooden tie kept immovable by two 
upright beams (5242/54, nìbina, the ardores of the 
Roman zorcula), fixed into the floor of the press-house 
{see diagrams of construction in Rich, Smith, ete., 
cited above). The crushed pulp or paste from the mill 
was placed in special baskets (5p, bpy, etc.) which were 
piled one upon another and covered with flat boards 
{03:13} to distribute the pressure ; the press-beam was 
then lowered and the requisite pressure brought into 
Play by means of a windlass (5:53) operating by ropes 
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attached to the free end of the beam. In a simpler 
press of this kind (probably the agîp of S4455‘//% 86) a 
less powerful pressure was obtained, as at the present 
day, by hanging large stones to the end of the beam. 
The press was worked by press-men (om Tohòr. 98 


101). Still another form of press was, and still is, in use 
in Palestine. Two upright stones were erected a few feet 
apart and a third, of great weight, laid on the top, the 
whole having the shape of a Greek II! Failing the 
last, a wooden cross-bcam was inserted in the opposite 
faces of the two upright stones. The baskets were 
placed directly underneath the cross-beam, and the inter- 
vening space filled with logs of wood or heavy stones 
(map, ira, ete.); the pressure was increased by the in- 
sertion of wedges between the logs or stones (see Schick's 
description of the actual remains of both kinds of presses 
in ZDPV10:48 7 with plans). Every press-house con- 
tained, further, the necessary gutters or conduits {πρὶν 
Ma"&r.17) for conducting the expressed liquid to the 
vats (see Schick's diagrams, Z.c.), in which it was allowed 
to settle and the oil gradually separated from the 
amurca and other impurities. When duly purificd the 
oil was stored in jars {see Crusk) and skins (mat 
Shabb. 152). ‘The refuse (n53) of the oil-press was used 
as fuel (S4a58. 31 41); perhaps, also, as in modern 
times, in soap-making (cp the ‘washing-balls” of Sus. 
17), The oil produced at Tekoa and at Ragab in 
Persa was reputed the best în Palestine (Merd4o/4 83). 
In warm climates nature has taught even the savage 
to ward off the injurious effects of the sun’s heat upon 
4.01 the skin by the application of animal fat, in 
. U8eS. OT once at least also denoted by the word 
Wen (Ps.10924). In oil-producing countries, such as 
Canaan, the more pleasant-smelling oil of the olive 
took its place. In Egypt, also, oil was regarded as a 
necessary of life, scarcely less important than bread 
itself The Egyptian workman, according to Erman 
(Et, 231), “had probably to be contented with native 
fat": but by all but the very poor oil was extensively 
used, its importation being one of the most important 
branches of commerce. Among the Jews at the time 
of the olive harvest it was not unusual for the olive 
gatherers to squeeze the oil into one hand and so anoint 
themselves, or even to squeeze it directly upon the body 
(Ma'dier. 41). From Mt 617 anointing the head (cp 
Ps. 1415 Eccl. 98 Judith168) appears to have been as 
much a part of the daily toilet as washing the face. 
To pour oil upon the head (Ps. 235? 1415 Lk. 7 46) was 
a mark of respect for an honoured guest. 
in Egypt prevailed a curious practice which is thus described 
Erman: ‘The oil was not used as we should imagine. A 
ball about the size of a fist was placed in the bowl of oil; 
the consistency of the ball is unknown, but at any rate it 
absorbed the cil. The chief ancinter, who was always to be 
found in a rich houschold, then placed the ball on the head of 
his master, where it remained during the whole time of the 
feast, so that the oil trickled down gradually into the hair, ._. 
©n festival days, all the peopie poured ‘sweet oil "ὃ on their 
heads, on their new coiffures. At ail the feasts cakes of vintment 
were quite as necessary as wreaths' (£gy25, 231, with illustr.). 
In the OT, however, the allusions are more frequent 
to the use of oil in connection with the bath; thus 
washing and anociating are named together in Ruth83 
2 S.1220 Ezek.169 Judith103 Sus.17, and the same 
conjunetion is probably implied in the more general 
references, Dt. 28 4o Mic. 615. In all these the word for 
anointing is po, ἀλείφω or xpiw. For the omission of 
this use of oil in time of mourning, and for other 
details, see ANOINT, 1. In the same article will be 
found a full discussion of the important place occupied 
by oil as the medium of consecration of kings and priests 
— only once of a prophet 1 K.1916—of sacred objects 


1 Remains of dolmens were often used for this purpose. 

2 Here the verb is ]w", lit. “τὸ make fat’; cp 10}, Judg.99, 
of the ‘fatness” of the olive-tree, 

8 Cp the Hebrew phrase 29 γε, ‘fresh, sweet, cil' Ps. 
92 10 [11]. ᾿ 
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and utensils. To anoint, in this sense, is nyp, xplo 
{hence in Aramaic oil=ngio, Ezra 69 722), and the 
sacred oil angiett [pg, ‘oil of anointing,' or more fully 
For its composition (Ex. 


vip nodo‘, only in P. 
3023-25) see OINTMENT (1). 
‘The practice of anointing was, however, not confined 
to the living body; the lifeless corpse also, as among 
Greeks and Romans, was anointed with oil, although 
in this case oil was usually only the basis of a more costly 
unguent (Mt. 2612 Lk. 2356; cp Mk.1437 Jn.194o). 
In Egypt, also, it was the invariable practice to pour oil 
over the dead body when the process of embalming was 
finished (Wilkinson, Arc. £g. 3 420/, with illustr.). 
In 2 8.121 Is.215 the MT! refers to the practice of 
anointing shields with oil? This was done, according 
to the usual interpretations, either to keep them in 
good condition if they were of leather, or to polish them 
if made of metal. In view of the sacred associations 
of the verb used (ny9) it is probable that we have here 


an obscure reference to a consecration of the warrior's 
weapons before setting out to war. The Babylonians, 
we know, dedicated foundation-stones, thresholds, etc., 
by libations of wine and oil. Similar libations may 
have been part of the solemn dedication of houses 
among the Hebrews {Dt 20 5). 

‘There are surprisingly few references in OT to the 
all-important use of oil in the preparation of food. It 
is in this connection that the widow 
of Zarephath's remnant of oil is 
conjoined with the ‘handful of meal’ (1 Κι 17 το). 
Unfaithful Israel was fed with ‘fine flour and honey 
and oil' (Ezek.16:319), but gave no thanks to the 
divine giver. Yet the fact that an early writer seeks to 
explain the taste of the wilderness manna by comparing 
it to some well-known delicacy cooked with oil (195 


ogm Nu. 118, RV®8 ‘cakes baked with oil’) shows 


that this use of oil was familiar to his readers. Oil, as 
much as wine, formed part of the ordinary provision 
for a journey (Judith105 Lk. 1034). 

Further light is thrown upon the daily use of oil for 
culinary purposes by the place it occupies in the later 

6. In the ritual of the Priestiy Code. The gifts 

" offered as ‘the food of Yahwè® were those 

ritual. nost esteemed by his worshippers in their 
own daily life. Oil accordingly figures  prominently 
among the offerings to the deity not only among the 
Hebrews but also among Babylonians and Egyptians as 
well. In the present arrangement of the Priests' Code 
ît is by no means easy, perhaps impossible, owing to 
the existence side by side of different strata, to reach a 
consistent presentation of the development of the ‘ meal- 
offering' {see attempted scheme in 0x/ Hex. 12367). 
It will be sufficient to note here that in a typical offering 
the fine flour of which it was essentialiy composed 
might be presented in no fewer than four different 
forms, in each of which oil plays a part. 

(1) The ἤσαν might, în its natural state, be mixed either with 


gil (Ex. 29 40) or (2) have oil merely poured upon it (Lev. 2 1): 
Ὁ) the flour might be first mixed with oil as before, and then 


shaped into cakes (nî5m and baked in the oven (Lev. 24 etc.), 
or (4) first baked in the shape of thin flat cakes (0°9'??) which 
were then anointed with oil 303 ΠΥ ΠΟ Ex. 292 Lev. 24 712 
ete.) 

In the special case of the leprosy-offering (Lev. 14107), 
in addition to a meal-offering of flour ‘miagled with 
oil,’ there appears an offering of ‘a log of oil' (v. 10), 
which was first to be ' waved” before Yahwè (v. 12) and 
then used in the symbolical purification of the leper as 
prescribed in v2. 157. Oil, however, is absent from 
the ritual of the sin-offering (Lev. δ 1 22} and the 


5. Domestic use. 


1 [On the text see the commentaries, and further JASHER, $ 2, 
and Crit. Dil.) 

2 Since the above was written, Schwally also has expressed 
the view that the anointing of the shield was a religious rite 
(Semit. Kriegsaltertimmer (19011, 49). 
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jealousy-offering (Nu. 511 7). For the oil required for 
these purposes, provision is made in the scheme of 
Ezek. 45 14 (jpgin ph). A grant of 100 baths of oîl was 


made to Ezra from the royal exchequer (Ezra722: cp 
1 Esd. 630). 

Not the least important of the daily uses of vil was 
to supply the household with light The wick of 
twisted flax (Is. 423), protruding from 
al ASSI. the nozzie, e οἷ intro 
fuminant. p0dy of the lamp (see LAMP) The 
lamp, if required to burn for a lengthened period, had 
to be frequently refilled (Mt. 2537). 

From Skabbétk 24 we learn that for the sake of economy it 


was usual to place an egg-shell, or a clay vesseì of similar 
shape, with a minute aperture at the bottom, upon the month 
(12) of the lamp as a receptacle for the oil that it might more 
sparingly reach the wick._ In the same section (2 2) we have an 
interesting list of substitutes for olive oil for illuminating 
purposes, among them oil of sesame, nut oil, fish oil, and even 
maphtha (255) and castor oil, p*P |3Y (S4e64. 2 1). The oil 
for the lamps of the tabernacle, and therefore of the temple, had 
to be of ‘pure olive oil beaten! for the light" (Ex. 27 20 Lev. 
242). It was part of ‘the charge of Eleazar, the son of Aaron' 
to attend to this οἱ] and to the oil of anointing (Nu. 416). In 
the time of the Chronicler the charge of the oil fell to the 
Levites (1 Ch. 929), to a particular division of the priests, 
according to Pseudo.Aristeas (ed. Wendland, 92). 


Oil was used also medicinaily by the Hebrews, as by the 
Egyptians, the Romans (Pliny, etc.), and other ancient 


‘ui ον peoples.  ‘Wounds and bruises’ were 
8. Medicinal mollificd with oil (Is.16 RV ; “ointment,’ 
® ΑΝ), The Good Samaritan employed ἃ 


mixture of wine and oil (Lk. 1034), an antiseptic familiar 
also to his Jewish contemporaries (Otho, Lex. Rabbiz. 
TI). Olive 01} is mentioned, along with wine, vinegar, 
and oil of roses (1 ‘#), as an antidote to pains in the 
loins (Skasbatk 144). An oil-bath was one of the 
remedies by which Herod's physicians sought to relieve 
his excruciating pains (Jos. 4x4 xvii. 6 5 2/1. 88 5). 
The anointing of the leper, above referred to, was not 
remedial but symbolical. Both ideas are probably to 
be found in the two remaining NT references to the 
curative properties of oil (Mk. 613 Jas. 5 14). 

In order to avoid the risk of ceremonial defilement, 
the straiter section of the Jews scrupulously avoided 
using oil that had been prepared by a non-Jew ('48. 
Zarà 25 Jos. Vita 13). In the course of the great 
revolt (66. A.D.) John of Gischala skilfully tumed' this 
prejudice to his own advantage by buying oil at a cheap 
rate in Galilee, where it was abundant, and selling it at 
Cresarea Philippi and the neighbourhood at eight (Jos. 
B/ ii. 212, $ 591) or ten times (Vita, La, $ 7475) the 
purchase price. 

Oil, as this incident shows, was at all times an 
important article of commerce, both in the home trade 

2 K. 47) and for export. Through 
9. In commerce, i pid of Tyre (Ezek, 27 τὴ, 
ste the ΟἹ of Palestine found its way 
to the Mediterranean ports, and was undoubtedly 
among ‘the oil from the harbour' mentioned in Egyptian 
literature {Erman, £gy2?, 231; cp Herzfeld, Handels- 
geschichte der Juden, 94 75). As a valuable article of 
necessity and luxury, oil was ever a welcome gift, 
whether as between individuals (1 K.511, Solomon 
to Hiram; 1 Ch. 1240) or nations (Hos. 121, Israel to 
Egypt). For the same reason it figures in the tribute 
imposed upon a conquered state, as in that of Pheenicia 
and Coele-Syria to the Persian king (τ Esd. 630). 

A word may be said in conclusion as to the place of 

oil in Hebrew metaphors. ΤῸ the poets the almost 
ΜΗ proverbial abundance of oil in Canaan 
Tea suggested the use of oil as a figure of 
* abounding material prosperity, as when 

it is said that Asher‘ shall dip his foot in oil’ (Dt. 3324), 
or when oil is spoken of as flowing for God's favoured 
ones from the rock {Dt 3213 Job296; cp Joel2z4). 


1 For this np ]D 
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From the association, further, of oil with the toilet of 
the feast, ìt became to the Hebrews as to the Egyptians 
‘a symbol of joy' (Erman, Ze.) which gives point to 
such expressions as ‘the oil of gladness’ (Ps. 457= 
Heb. 19} and ‘the oil of joy for mourning' (Is. 613). 

“ Α, Ἐ- 8. Κι 
OIL, PRECIOUS. See OINTMENT, 1. 


OIL TREE is the rendering in Is. 4119 (RVme. 
‘oleaster ') of OY PI; Neh. 815 AV ‘ pine,' RV ‘wild 
olive’ The name «‘oleaster’ was formerly given to 
the wild variety of O/ea europea, L.—the ἀγριέλαιος of 
Rom. 1117-24; it is so used, e.g., in Virgil (Georg. 
2182). In modern times the name has been transferred 
10 a plant quite distinct from the olive, though in external 
features resembling it, viz., Zleagnas angustifolia 7 
and this, which is common throughout Palestine, is 
most probably the }og py or “oil tree' of OT {sce 
Tristram, NAB 372). 


Whether, however, by the jet of1K. 623 31/7 the wood. 


of this tree, or rather, as Tristram (ἐδ, 377) thinks, of the olive is 
intended, cannot be certainly determined. See Olive, $ 2. 
N.M.—wW.T.T.-D. 


OINTMENT. τ. (OY, ἔνιοι, Is.16, RV ‘oil’), 
precious ointment (2 Π PWM, e K. 2013 [| Is. 392 Ps, 
1332), oil of holy cintment W7P NNWD pa (Ex. 3025, 
RV ‘holy anointing cl). See Cic, ὃ 4. The holy chrism 
described in Ex. 3023-25 was composed of 1 hin of 
olive vil, 500 [shekels] of flowing myrrh, 250 [shekels] 
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of sweet cinnamon, 250 [shekels] of sweet calamus, and 
500 [shekels] of cassia. See, also, ANOINTING. 

It is usually supposed that the holy cil or cintment is referred 
to În Ps. 1332, which says ‘that it trickled down on Aaron's 
beard, where it lay on the collar (not skirt) of his outer garment ' 
(Macalister, in Hastings, 22 8 5934). No learning or ingenuity, 
however, can make a reference ἰσ the holy ΟἿ orto Aaron's beard 
any more probable than a reference to the dew of Hermon (see 


Dew, end, col. 1096). {Om BNL 1299 is probably the true 
reading of 2. 3a (so Che.), and botb ‘ A&ron's beard,' and ‘like 
the dew of Hermon are corruptionsof it. Α similarly impossible 
hrase is ‘the ointment of his right hand' (Prov. 2716); see 

‘oy, ad ἴσο., and cp Wixb. 

2. ΠΠΡῚΡ, asin the phrase Ὁ πρὸ, Ex. 3025, RV ‘a perfume 
compounded.’ Cp 1 Ch. 9.30 2 Ch. 1614, and see PERFUME, 

3. rinpin, Job 41 3[3:] 6, AV a pot of cintment (G 
ἐξάλιπτρον [BNAC], ἐξάλειπτρον [B®>]}, RV ointment, 
The context is very corrupt. It is in a description of 
Leviathan. Read (supplementing ABYss, col. 31, and 
BEHEMOTH, col. 521), ‘He makes the sea like 4 
caldron' (“na, represented by 73; the second 3 fell 
out), and continue, ‘The bottom of the river is his 
path, the dark places of the abyss are his road.'! 

Rashi regards the root-meaning as ‘to make a 
mixture ' (cp Toy, ‘Ezék.' 5807, Heb., on Ezek, 2410). 
Apparently it is a denominative from npu, ‘spice’ Cp 
Ass. vbb, ‘to prepare spices,' γέξξω, ‘spice’ {Ges.-Bu.). 

4. μύρον Mt. 267 etc. Rev, 18 13, Perhaps from no. 868 
MyRkH and cp PeRFUME. 

OLAMUS (wAamoc [BA]}, 1 Esd.930= Ezra 1029, 
MESHULLAM, 12. 
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By ‘Old-Christian Literature '1 is here intended the 
extant remains of Christian literature so far as these are 
connected with the elucidation, defence, 


pri Rei or advocacy of the Christian religion, 
literature. ον to about the year 180 A.D. Since 


no other description of Christian writ- 
ings has come down to us from within the period defined, 
we may also say that the designation covers the whole 
body of extant Christian literature, sacred or secular, 
canonical or uncanonical, whether pages, books, or 
collections of books. It is usual to isolate the NT and 
to regard the twenty-seven books united under the title 
as a group standing by itself and not belonging to the 
©Old-Christian Literature properly so-called; and in 
accordance with this a distinetion îs commonly made 
between the two studies, which are regarded as mutually 
independent: ‘Introduction to the NT' and ‘ Patristie'— 
the latter denoting the scientific investigation of such 
writings of the early Christian period as were not 
received into the Canon, and the first, whether as 
‘Historical Critical Introduction to the NT,’ or as 
‘ History of the Literature’ or ‘of the Books' ‘of the 
NT, or simply as ‘ History of the NT' denoting the 


1 [The phrase ‘Old.Cheistian' fonaZichristlich, oudehristelijt, 
on the analogy of ‘Old-Catholic,' is preferred as a technical 
term, less ambiguous than the more idiomatic ‘ Early Christian 
or the not sufficiently colourless ‘ Primitive Christian.') 
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study, in the aggregate or in detail, of the works which 
make up the NT, whether this study be limited to the 
questions relating to their contents and origin, or ex- 
tended to those relating to their text and its history, 
translation, interpretation, appreciation, etc. 

The distinction, however, is not a just one, and its 
maintenance as recently exhibited by Th. Zabn in his 
article ‘ Einieitung in das NT’ in PRAS, 5 270-4 {cp 
“Kanon des ΝΎ, ἐδ, 9769-73) cannot be recommended. 
However powerfuì the practical considerations which 
can be urged in its support-—such as the current usage 
of language, the peculiar importance of the NT for the 
faith and conduct of Christians, the place it occupies in 
dogma, in religious instruction, in university lectures 
and courses of study, the established practice of hand- 
books, —it is none the less without scientific justification, 
It does not, in point of fact, rest upon any real difference 
in the character or origin of the writings concerned, but 
only upon the assumption of their differing values as 
sacred or non-sacred books, as if the NT contained the 
records of a special revelation—in the last result the only 
argument of Th, Zahn—whilst none of the other literary 
productions of ancient Christianity can lay claim to any 


1 [yp"p for amp and also for MAINR ; SR! for ©, and inni 
for 5) (so Gu.); ‘9UND for nem (nearly as Du.) rbragò 
for δῦ; see Che. Crit. 816. 
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such title. The justice of the separation may be granted 
when the question is looked at from the dogmatic point 
of view ; but it is none the less purely dogmatic, and 
on that very account inadmissible in a scientific research, 
Moreover, the history of the origin and collection of the 
books of the NT has long ago enabled us to see that 
they arose one by one în the ordinary genuinely human 
manner, and only gradually were gathered together, 
Not at a single stroke, nor by any special divine or 
human providence, nor yet in virtue of exceptional 
talents or, if you will, supernatural gifts denied to other 
Old-Christian writers or collectors, was this task achieved. 
It was done by men moved after the same manner as 
ourselves, men who were the children of their own time 
and, be it said with all reverence for the priceless work 
they accomplished, were gifted in very various degrees, — 
writers, speaking generally, of similar quality and similar 
endowment with those to whom we are indebted for 
the other literary productions of ancient Christianity ; 
collectors who, governed by various views regarding 
the interest of Christian society as they had learned to 
understand it, brought together a group of gospels, two 
groups of epistles—the Pauline and the Catholie— 
neither of which, however, ever had fixed limits. ΤῸ 
these were added, though not immediately or even 
unanimously, Acts of the Apostles and a Revelation of 
John; also, for a time, in one quarter or another, other 
writings which in the end failed to gain admission into the 
Canon. See CANON, $$ 60-76; Zahn, PRE, 9768-796; 
Van Manen, Hand voor de Qudchr. Lett. 119-123. 

The same history enables us to see that the books of 
the NT were originally coincident with what subse- 
quently came to be described as Old-Christian literature, 
They form part of it-—an essential and highly interesting 
and important-—nay, the most important part. The 
old distinction between canonical and non-canonical 
books as regards this literature must be abandoned ; 
NT Introduction and Patristic. must no longer be 
separate studies, they must be amalgamated in that of 
Old-Christian literature. 

In principle this has been recognised at various times 
during the course of the nineteenth century, and especially 

within the last decades, under the influ- 

2. Gradual ῃ soi in th ἢ 
recognition. “γος of ἃ growing interest in the examples 

of Ola-Christian literature which bad not 
attained canonicity, however little the persons by whom 
the recognition was made may seem to have been aware 
of the full significance of their words. Authors of 
Introductions to the NT were often obliged to discuss 
more or less fully, besides the books received into the 
NT, other gospels, Epistles, Acts, Apocalypses, which 
had arisen in similar circles, 

Some of these scholars, such as Eichhorn, actually called their 
subject a history of Old-Christian literature. Hilgenfeld collected 
a Novum Testamentum extra canoner receptum 1866, 188409, 
containing Epistles of Clement, Barnabas, the Shepherd of 
Hermas, fragments of Gospels and other books. 

The philologist Blass în writing his GrammatiZ des 
NTlichen Griechisch (1896, ET, by Thackeray, 1898) 
deemed it no longer fitting to confine his attention to 
the text of the canonical books of the NT, but took 
account also of the Epistles of Barnabas and Clement, 
the Homilies of Clement, the Shepherd of Hermas, the 
fragments of the Gospel and Apocalypse of Peter. 

Harnack avowed on the first page of the first volume of his 
Gesch. d. altchristlichen  Litteratur (1893) although for 
practical reasons he passed over the NT in giving his account of 
the tradition of that literature, and in his writing on Chronology, 
(CAronologie der altchristlichen Litteratur (1897), dealt with 
ît but in a stepmotheriy way—to the primitive literature of 
Christianity belong above all the twenty-seven writings which 
constitute the NT. G. Kriger in his Gesch. α΄, aftehristi. 
Litteratur, 1895, would doubtless have devoted more than a 
few pages merely to the books of the NT, had not Jilicher been 
contributing to the same series his ZinZeifung în 

Holiand, meanwhile, had been more thoroughgoing. 

As early as 1870-1871 an edition of the Apostolic Fathers, 
translated with introductions and notes had been published by 
A.C. Duker and W. C. van Manen, under the general title Oud- 
Christelijke Letterkunde. Rauwenhoff in his sketch of a theo- 
logicalencyclopadia (ΤᾺ. 7, 1878, p. 170) had substitutea for NT 
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Introduction and Patristic,, ‘Original documents relating to 
the founding of Christianity.”. ‘The same two branches of stud 
ceased any longer to be officially recognised when the Ni 
relating to the Higher Education was passed in 1876. The Act 
speaks only of Old-Christian literature—-an expression including 
both branches, as was set forth and vindicated hy the present 
writerin his inaugura address( De Leevstoel der Oud-Christelijhe 
Letterkunde, 1885). J. Μ. S. Baljon, ten years later, expressed 
himself in substantial agreement with this view in his inaugural 
address at Utrecht (De Oud-CAristelijte Letterkunde, 1895). 
The same author in issuing a Dutch edition of Cremer's Hi8//sck= 
fheologisches Wivterbuch der NTlichen Gricitàt made so many 
additions as to make it in reality a first essay towards a Lexicon 
of Old-Christian Literature (Woordenboe& hogfazakelyk van 
de Oud-Chyistelijke Letterkunde, 1897-1809).  Kriiger declared 
himself convinced by the arguments of Van Manen, and wrote 
under this inflnence Das Dogma vom Neuen Testament, 1896. 

At Leyden, since 1885, Hermeneutics and Textual 
Criticism have been taught, not as formerly with ex- 
clusive reference to the NT, but with reference to the 
whole body of Old-Christian literature. ‘There also was 
published the first edition of a manual of Old-Christian 
literature, by Van Manen (1900), in which the old distine- 
tion between canonical and uncanonical writings was dis- 
regarded, and the material that had formerly been divided 
into these two was brought under a single categors. 

As regards the delimitation of this material no unani- 
mity has as yet been reached. In common parlance 

the expression ‘Old-Christian literature’ is 
3. EXtenÌ. sed so widely as to be supposed to include 
all literary remains of Christian antiquity that can be 
regarded as, say, more than a thousand years old. 

Thus, for example, R. A. Lipsius entitled hîs great work Die 
Apokryphen Afostelgeschichten u. Apostellegenden, 1883-90, în 
which texts dating from the second, third, fourth, down to the 
ninth century, and sometimes even of a yet later date, are dealt 
with, ‘a contribution to the history of Old-Christian literature' 
(ein Beitrag zur altchristlichen Literatur-geschichte). Harnack 
placed upon the title.page of his largely planned Geschick/e der 
altchristlichen Litterafur ‘down’ to Eusebius,' and in his 
preface (I. 1893, pp. vili, x) explained the words as meaning 
that he does not aa to include the Council of Nice in the 
scope of his work although taking account of the writings of 
Eusebius. Moreover, he leaves out of consideration all that 
relates to the Manichasans, a portion of the Testimonia of 
Origen and Eusebius, fragments of Julius Africanus, Origen, 
Eusebius, some things relating to Clement of Alexandria, 
Hippolytus, Cyprian. Krilger confined his Mis/oxy of Old- 
Christian Literature, 1895, to ‘the first three centuries. 

For the last sixteen years the arbitrary character of 
any such limitation has been continually  protested 
against in Leyden. It is liable to alteration at any 
moment and has nothing to justify it. Consistency 
of language is, moreover, greatly to be desired. If 
the subject of Old-Christian literature be accepted 
as equivalent to that of NT Introduction p/us Patristic, 
the expression can no longer sultably ‘be employed 
to denote what might more properly be described 
as ‘Old-ecelesiastical,’ or, in a wider sense, ‘later 
Old- Christian literature’ —the latter being divided 
into ‘Old-ecclesiastical' and ‘Heretical’ The literary 
remains of most of the church fathers and their con- 
temporaries—the category of church fathers including, 
according to Roman Catholic reckoning, writers down 
to the thirteenth century, while in Protestant circles it is 
limited to the first six centuries—fall outside the limits 
of Old-Christian literature. This embraces the NT and 
all that, speaking generally, pertains to it, as dating 
from the same or the immediately adjacent period, and 
breathing on the whole the same spirit—-a spirit, that is 
to say, the same, apart from all difference that arises 
from mutual divergences in the personality, tendency, 
aim, environment of the writers. The question to be 
asked is as to what they have in common with one 
another as distinguished from those who lived at a later 
period. What spontaneously and immediately presents 
itself as thus characteristic and distinctive is their atti- 
tude towards the NT canon. Irenzeus, Clement of 
Alexandria, Tertullian, and those who followed them 
hold towards this literature an attitude quite different 
from that of the ‘ Old-Christian' writers who preceded. 
‘They not only, like some of the latter, show acquaint- 
ance with some, or many, of the ‘books’ that now 
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have a place in the collection called the NT; they also 
appear to recognise these, all of them or some of then, 
as authoritative for faith and practice—in a word, as 
holy writ. Here we have a touchstone for discriminat- 
ing what is ‘Old-Christian’ from what is not. In this 
respect there is, as a rule, a marked difference between 
the Christian literature of an earlier date and that of the 
later date just indicated ; let us say, before and after 
the year 180 A.D., the date of the principal work of 
Irenvus, Against Heresies (Πρὸς αἱρέσεις ; according to 
ili. 83 written in the time of Eleutherus, 173 or 175-188 
or 190 A.D.}, Here we find a criterion for ‘Old- 
Christian' which does not lie in the whim or fancy of 
the bistorian, but in the nature of the case, being sup- 
plied by the material itself with which he has to deal. 
We shall do well, therefore, to adhere to it even 
should we occasionally find that it ἰ difficult to draw 
the line with equal precision at all points because in 
point of fact, strictly speaking, it does not always 
exist 

Harnack and Kriiger follow a classification of the 
subject-matter which cannot be adopted here partly 

4. Sub- because they extend their scheme so as t0 
divisione. come down to Eusebius or to the end of the 

" third century, partly because in point of fact 
they take no account, or almost no account, of the twenty- 
seven books of the NT. Nor is it advisable to follow 
them in their distinction between ‘original’ (Utlitter 
atur), gnostic, and churchly literature, with further 
subdivisions under each of these classes, in view of the 
fact that before 180 A.D. it is hardly possible to speak 
of ‘churchiy literatuce' at all, that the line between 
‘original’ and ‘gnostic’ writings is difficult to draw, 
and that the further subdivisions—not the same in 
Harnack and Kriiger—bear witness more clearly to the 
embarrassment of their authors than to any real en- 
deavour fo subdivide the writings in question as far as 
possible according to their contents. 

Harnack, for example, begins with epistles of Paul that had 
not been received into the Canon, and with gospels, including 
apocrypha, certainly dating from the so-called  post-apostolic 
age; the ‘ Preaching' and other non-canonical works of Peter, 
ghe Acts and the Preaching of Paul, the Apocalypse of Peter, 
further epistles of Paul, epistles of Clement, the Shepherd of 
Hermas, the epistle of Barnabas . . . Papias, Polycarp . 


Ignatius, the Didaché . . . apologies of Quadratus, Aristides, 
ustin +’. . i and apocryphal Acts of Leucius, . . ., Thomas, 
John, etc. 


This is what Harnack calls the Christian ‘original’ 
iterature (Utlitteratur), which is followed by the gnostic, whilst 
in the third division he deals with ‘Christian writings from 
Asia Minor, Gaul, and Greece,” dating from the second half of 
the second ‘century, including epistles of Themiso and the 
churches of Lyons and Vienne, apologies of Melito and Athena 
goras. 

Kriiger divides ‘Original Christian’ (Urchristliche) literature 
into Episties, Apocalypses, Histories (Gospels and Acts), Di- 
Sacile Writings, but dis 


Itis better to classify the writings according to their 
different literary forms, and in doing so to adhere as far 
as possible to tradition and thus avoid anticipating any 
estimate we may have to form regarding the Old. 
Christian writers at a later stage of our investigations. 

Guided by these principles, we propose to adopt the 
following classification of Old-Christian literature "ἢ 

Gospels, Acts, Epistles, Revelations, 

δ, Survey. Apologies, Didactic Writings. In the 
present article it will not be possible to do more than 
give a brief survey of the contents of these six classes, 
further reference being made on many particulars to 
separate articles in this Encyclopedia (although the 
present writer must not be held as in every case con- 
curring in the conclusions there formulated), 


I. GOSPELS (88 6-8). 


In Old-Christian literature, the gospels first demand 


1 It is the classification followed in the University instruction 
at Leyden. 
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our attention, Besides the usual word gospels (εὐαγ- 
γέλια), we find such designations as 
Gospel-writing (γραφὴ εὐαγγελίου), Say- 
pn ings of the Lord (Avvia κυριακά), Records 
(3imyiees), Memoirs of the Apostles 
(ἀπομνημονεύματα τῶν ἀποστόλων), Traditions {rapa- 
δόσει5), The Acts of Jesus (al τοῦ Inood πράξειε), The 
Book of Days (ἡ βίβλος τῶν ἡμερῶν). "These writings 
all relate to the life and work of Jesus Christ. ‘They have 
a twofold character—historical and doctrinal-practical. 
They are not mere memoirs, drawn up by disciples or 
friends, for the purpose of preserving in ine memory of 
contemporaries and posterity the recollection of what 
Jesus of Nazareth was, aimed at, did, said, experienced ; 
they are more: they are handbooks in which each 
writer in his own way soughi to make known Jesus 
Christ, the Lord, the Son of God, in all that he was for 
the world. ‘History' here îs employed in the service 
of religious instruction. 

As for their origin, the gospels, on close comparison, 
point us back to (i.} an ‘oldest’ written gospel (τὸ εὐαγ- 
γέλεον) which unfortunately does not exist for us except 
in so far as we can recover any traces of it preserved 
in later recensions.  Perhaps it began somewhat as 
follows :—In the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberias 
Cesar, Pontius Pilate being governor of Judzea . . . 
in the high-priesthood of Annas and Caiaphas, . 
there came down to Capernaum, a city of Galilee (ἐν 
ἔτει πεντεκαιδεκάτῳ τῆς ἡγεμονίας Τιβερίου Καίσαρος, 
ἡγεμονεύοντος Ποντίου IlerAdrov τῆς 'Iovdaias . . . ἐπὶ 
ἀρχιερέων "Αννα καὶ Kaiipa, . . κατῆλθεν εἰς Kagap- 
ναοὺμ πόλιν τῆς TeAAaias; cp Lk. 312431), Jesus 
Christ the Son of God; and then procceded to sketch, 
somewhat in the following order, his appcarance at 
Capernaum, his casting out of devils, the proclamation 
of the kingdom of God, the transfiguration, the final 
journey to Jerusalem, his passion, death, and resurrec- 
tion. Nothing was said as yet of his origin, birth, 
early life, meeting with John, baptism ia Jordan, 
temptation in the wilderness, nor much of consequence 
regarding his mission as a religious teacher and preacher 
in Galilee. 

This work, presumably written in Greek, may be 
conjectured to bave arisen in the post-apostolic age in 
cireles which sought to combine their more developed 
Christology (a free speculation of what would then have 
been called the ‘left wing') with (ii.) the still older 
apostolic tradition—not yet reduced to writing—partly 
historical, partly not, regarding Jesus of Nazareth as 
the Messiah who had once appeared and whose return 
was to be expected, As over against the friends of 
this older tradition, who were able to point to it, those 
whom we have described (i.) as belonging to the ‘left 
wing® felt the need of a clear setting-forth of what 
had been done and suffered by the Son of God in his 
manifestation in the world. 

‘The ‘gospel’ thus produced (the first to be written, 
but, as we have seen, not the oldest form of what had 
A been the oral tradition concerning the 
7. Recensions. “τα, passion, and death of Jesus the 
Messiah) was soon supplemented and ‘improved’ in 
various ways with the help and guidance of this older 
tradition. ‘The book appeared in new recensions, new 
forms. Among others there was, probably, an Aramaic 
recension, which still survives in a whole group of 
extant (partly fragmentary) gospels: those of the 
Hebrews (APOCRYPHA, $ 26 ; Canox, $ 73; GOSPELS, 
$ 155), of the Twelve Apostles and of the Ebionites 
{APOCRYPHA, $ 26), of Peter(ArocryPHA, 8.26; CANON, 
8 73; Simon PETER), of the Egyptians (APOCRYPHA, 
ξ 26; GosreLs, $ 1568), of Matthias (Aprocrypna, 
826; MATTHIAS), and those of the synoptists, which 
were received into the Canon {Mt., Mk., Lk.; see 
GOSPELS). 

In any case there lie behind the text of the three 


6. Gospels: 


synoptists one or more written gospels of which the 
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respective authors made use, each in his own way, in 
the composition of his work. 

Among the later recasts of the original written gospel 
ought also τὸ be classed that used by Marcion. It bore 
no distinctive name, and was afterwards maintained by 
Marcion's opponents to be a mutilated form of Lk. 
(see GosPeLs, $ 98), although it would be more 
correct to say that it took its place alongside of that 
gospel as an independent redaction of the common 
source, This common source, along with its two 
derivatives, Marcion and Lk., may then be regarded as 
constituting a distinct group, the Pauline, as distinguished 
from the synoptic in the narrower sense of the word— 
i.e., the Old- or Jewish-Christian, immediately under- 
lying our canonical Mt. and Mk., which have received 
‘Pauline’ touches (see Van Manen, Haxd/. chap.i., $31). 

A third current in the development of the written 
gospel along the Old- or Jewish-Christian and the Paul- 
ine or Gentile-Christian lines, is the Gnostie, including 
the Gospels-—of which we know practically nothing but 
the names —of Cerinthus, Carpocrates, Basilides, A pelles, 
Valentinus (566. GospeLs, $ 99), as also the later 
Gospels of ‘Thomas, Philip, Eve, Judas Iscariot, the 
Gospel of Perfection {Consummation?) (εὐαγγέλιον 
τελειώσεως), the ‘ proper' (δια) gospels of the Severians, 
and others, now lost, which also dated probably from the 
second century. A main source for our knowledge of 
the type of writing here referred to is, notwithstanding 
its catbolic colouring, our canonical Fourth Gospel {see 
GosPELS, and JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE). 

As belonging to the same branch of Old-Christian 
Literature ought also to be enumerated the extra- 
canonical Words of Jesus, most recently collected with 
praiseworthy diligence by A. Resch (graffa, 1889; 
Aussercanonische. Paralleltexte su den Evangelien, 5 
parts, 1893-07; Die Loyia Sesu, 1898). Cp J. H. 
Ropes (Spriche Jesw, 1896), who criticises and classifies 
them into seventy-three Agrapha without any, eleven of 
perhaps some, and fourteen of distinet, importance (see 
GOSsPELS, $ 156 2). 

Also the so-called Λόγια Ἰησοῦ found in 1897 on a 
papyrus leaf among the ruins of Oxyrhynchus {see 
APOCKYPHA, $ 26, 6; GospeLs, 88 86, 1562; PAPYRI); 
the layim fragment {see ApocryPHA, ὃ 26, 5; 
GosPELS, ἃ 156}; in so far as one can venture to 
hold its existence (which is not probable, or at least 
is not certain), the Words of the Lord, collected by 
Matthew and commented on by Papias (see CANON, 
$66; GosPeLSs, 88 120, 122, 149, 150]; and the 
Diatessaron of Tatian {CaNON, $ 68; GOSsPELS, $ 107; 
Zahn, PRA 5653-61; van Manen, Aaud/. chap. i 
3 Mecsprai gospels, even of a comparatively early date, such 
as those of James, Thomas, Nicodemus (see AvockyPHA, $ 27; 

NicopeNUS [Gosp£L 0F)), in which nar 

8. Apocryphal tives are given of the nativity and childhood, 
gospels. | passion and death of Jesus ; also concerning 

his father Joseph, his mother Mary, his 

descent into hell ; or about Pilate, —fall beyond the limits of time 
here assigned, although they occasionally contain noteworthy 


reminiscences. , Stricciy speaking, they can at best be regarded 
only as appendices. 


Il. ACTS ($$ 9-17) 


The next class of writings to be considered is the 
group of ‘Acts’ (πράξεις, Acta), Circuits. {περίοδοι, 
9. Actes: Z/izera), Preaching (κήρνγμα), Martyrdom 
character, (μαρτύριον), Passion (Passio), Consum- 
mation (τελείωσις, Consummalio). These 

writings relate to the life and career of apostles and other 
prominent persons. They have, as a rule, a twofold 
character ; they are narratives, but also works of edifica- 
tion, —sometimes didactic and apologetic as well The 
oldest of them have disappeared, cither wholly or in 
part. The earliest of their kind, chiefty relating to the 
life of Paul, most probably had, like the oldest written 
gospel (8 6, 1.}, its origin within a circle of Christians 
of a ‘progressive’ or (if the epithet is preferred) 
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‘Pauline’ type, who did not hold themselves bound 
exclusively by fapostolic} tradition. "This conclusion 
is suggested by the consideration that the friends of 
tradition feel no need of ‘lives’ as long as the opposite 
party do not feel it; by what is known as to the course 
of the development of the written gospel; by the con- 
clusions of criticism regarding the canonical book of 
Acts, and by the circumstance that Circezi/s (mepiodor) 
of gnostie origin lie at the foundation of Catholic 
Apocryphal «ἡ εἰς (mpdées). ‘The remnants of the work 
which we may call the Acts of Paul (PAUL, $ 37) are 
to be traced in Acts 124 [D] 436}, 61-15 7 51-83 91-30 
1119-30 13-28; but they have there undergone a change 
of form. In any case, one or more previous writings 
now lost underlie the canonical book of Acts (see ACTS, 
88 1 8-12; PAUL, $ 37; also van Manen, Pazlzs I. ; 
De Hand. der app., 1890; Handi, chap. ii. 88 2-7). 

Of the following works little more than the title is 
known. An Acts of Apostles (πράξεις ἀποστόλων), 

according to Epiphanius (80 16), was 
10. Fragments. ..ced by the Ebionites. Probably a 
counterpart (and therefore not a polemic) to the Acts 
afterwards received into the canon; a recast of the 
same material but in another spirit--the anti-Pauline. 

An © Ascents of James' (᾿Αναβαθμοὶ ᾿Ιακωβου), ac- 
cording to Epiphanius (/oc. cit.), contained " blasphemies 
against Paul' and utterances of James ‘against the 
temple and the sacrifices and the fire upon the altar* 
(cp APOCRYPHA, $ 28). 

An ‘Ascents of Paul® { Αναβατικὸν ἸΠαύλον), accord- 
ing to Fpiphanius (382), was in use among the gnostics 
{cp 2 Cor. 122-4). 

An ‘Acts of Paul' {Πάυλου wpdée:s), mentioned by 
Origen and others, perhaps closely related to the ' Acts 
of Paul' mentioned already ($ 9, end) as having been 
employed in the preparation of canonical Acts, unless 
we are to regard it as the kernel of the (Apocryphal} 
Acets of Peter and Paul, 

‘The Preaching of Paul {Pax Predicatio), mentioned 
by Cyprian, is perhaps to be identified with the Acts 
(πράξεις) just mentioned. 

Clement of Alexandria makes us somewhat better ac- 
quainted with a work called The Preaching of Peter 

io {Πέτρου κήρυγμα). It represents a 
11. Preaching liberal view of the preaching of the 

* gospel, as designed for both Jews 
and Gentiles, in which ‘Paul’ is presented neither 
in a favourable nor in an unfavourable light, and 
no other apostolate than that of the twelve is thought 
of. It seems to have procceded from some one who 
was not a Jew by birth, and who most probably was a 
Greek, somewhere about 120-125 (see APOCRYPHA, $ 31, 
2; SIMON PETER; also E. von Dobschiitz, Das Aeryga 
Petri, 1893; Loman, 74.7, 1886, pp. 71-78, 333-61 
Harnack, 4CZ1, 1893, pp. 25-28; 2, 1897, Pp. 472-4). 

Apocryphal Acts first appeared separately in con- 

siderable numbers, and afterwards came into col- 

lections. A group of Gnostic “Circuits 

Rei of the Apostles' (περίοδοι τῶν desti) wr), 

“ embracing Acts of Peter, John, Andrew, 

Thomas, and Paul, is atiributed to Leucius Charinus; 

in a revised form and expanded into Catholic Acts of the 
Apostles (πράξεις τῶν ἀποστόλων), to Abdias. 

The study of this copious literature (Apocryphal 
Acts) discloses that it arose in Gnostic circles and that 
much of it was taken over by the Catholics after it had 
been duly revised (sec R. A. Lipsius, 4po8r. Ap.-gesch. 
1883-1890; R. A. Lipsius and M. Bonnet, Acfa aposto- 
lorum apocrypha, 11, 1891, 21, 1898). 

The oldest of these Acts, probably old enough to fall 
within the period covered by the present article, al- 
though scholars are not agreed as to this, are now lost 
unless in so far ns they survive in later editions and 
redactions. Such were, it is conjectured, ‘Circuits of 
Peter’ and ‘Circuits of Paul' (Iepiodo: Πέτρον and 
ILepiodo: Παύλου), absorbed into the extant Catholic ‘ Acts 
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of Peterand Paul'(IIpdtes Πέτρου καὶ ἸΤαύλου); ‘ Circuits 
of John' {Ieplodo: ᾿Ιωάννου), which partialiy still sur- 
vive in Catholic and later Gnostic recensions ; the Acts 
of Paul and ‘Fhecla, preserved in a later redaction, un- 
less we are to hold—what does not seem very probable 
——that this work was already used by Tertullian before 
190 A.D., or take it, with C. Schmidt (1897), for a 
section of the ‘Acts of Paul’ (Πράξεις Παύλου) (see 
Harnack, ACZ 1136-8 21 493-505; #764 World, 1901, 
Pp. 185-190). 

Related to the category of Acts and in part belonging 

to it are the Books of Martyrs (Martyria, Acta, 
| Passiones, Virtutes) of Which Euse- 
15, Martyrdome * bius made a collection, now lost 
8.1, Peter, na n 
(τῶν ἀρχαίων μαρτυρίων συναγωγή, 
σύγγραμμα, κατάλογοΞ) ; some of them fall within or 
just beyond our period. They are : 

i. Accounts, known in various recensions, of the 
Martyrdom of Peter and Paul, which are supposed to 
have originally stood at the end of the oldest Acts of 
Paul and Peter {cp Harnack, ACZ 1130-134). 

ἢν A ‘Martyrdom of the holy Polycarp' (Μαρτύριον 
τοῦ ἁγίου Πολυκάρπου), in the form of a letter from 

the church of God at Smyrna, sent at its 
14. ῬΟΊΤΟΒΙΡ, cun reguest to the church'of Philomelium 
and also, unsolicited, to all other churches belonging to 
the holy catholic church, within a year of the martyrdom 
of Bishop Polycarp, circa 155, for the purpose of setting 
forth the circumstances connected with it. 

The Greek text has reached us în five MSS, ; în an abridged 
form in Eusebius (AZ 415), and in an Old-Latin translation; it 
appears in various editions of the Apostolic Fathers, the latest 


and best being those of Zahn, 1896, and Lightfoot, 18890, 
<p Funk, igor. The genuineness and historicity have been 


rightly questioned, either denied or disputed, by Steitz (707, 
1861), Schiirer (Z4/7, 1870), Duker and van Manen (0ud-Ckr. 
Leti. 2164, 1873), Keim (Ce/sxs, 1873, p. 145, and Urchr. 1878), 
Lipsius(2W7, 3874), Gebhardt (2/7: 1875) Holtamann(ZH 7 


The work is, whether we regard form or contents, 
not a letter, nor even an account of Polycarp's death, 
and certainly not written soon after that event; it is 
‘a decorated narrative of the saint's martyrdom framed 
after the pattern of the story of Jesus' passion as given 
in the gospels, and expanded into a writing in glorifica- 
tion of the true martyrdom and at the same time in 
depreciation of the self-sought, superfiuous martyrdom 
commended by the Montanists. The legendary char- 
acter of the contents, which is not to be set aside by the 
assumption of interpolations, as also the tendency of 
the whole, brings it to a date some decades later than 
that of the death of Polycarp (circa 155 A.D.), yet still 
within the second century, rather than in the middle of 
the third century, or even later, as some would have it, 

iii. A writing concerning Pionius (Il:éx10s), who, we 
learn, suffered martyrdom at Smyrna shortly after Poly- 
ΜΝ carp, is mentioned by Eusebius (HF 
Lone, 415, 47), and is estant in a e (I at 

* “°° Venice (Kriiger, 4CZ, 8 106). 

iv. Memoirs of martyrs: Carpus and Papylus and a 
woman Agathonice (Ὑπομνήματα μεμαρτυρηκότων Kdp- 
που καὶ Παπύλον καὶ γυναικὸς ᾿Α γαθονίκης), mentioned 
by Eusebius (278 4τ5). edited by Harnack, who holds 
it to have been written in the reign of Marcus Aurelius 
(TU iii. 3-4 433-466). 

v. * Martyrdom of the holy martyrs Justinus, Chariton 
« + +. who were martyred at Rome' (Μαρτύριον τῶν 
ἁγίων μαρτύρων ’Tovorivov Xapirwros Xapiroîs Eder 
πίστου ‘Iépaxos Tlalwwos καὶ Λιβεριανοῦ μαρτυρησάντων 
ἐν "Ρώμῃ), published with a Latin translation by Otto in 
Fustini Opera ®, 2, pp. 266-279, 1879. It is triought to 
have been written shortly after the condemnation of Justin 
and his converts, which was between the years 163 and 
167 A.D. 

vi, A particularly noteworthy account of the sufferings 
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of the. Christians during the persecution they were 
16. Vienna subjected 10 about the seventeenth year 
and Lyons of the reign of Antoninus Verusi.e., 
+ according to the prefare of Eusebius 
(H#£ 5), Marcus Aurelius (177-8 A.D.). ‘This writing, 
partly preserved in Fusebius (Ze. 1-4), has the form of 
a letter, written by the Christians at Vienne and Lyons 
to their fellow-believers in Asia and Phrygia (οἱ ἐν 
Βιέννῃ καὶ Λουγδούνῳ τῆς TaXMas παροικοῦντες δοῦλοι 
Χριστοῦ τοῖς κατὰ ᾿Ασίαν καὶ Φρυγίαν... ἀδελφοῖε). 
It is, however, no letter giving details regarding the 
persecutions endured, but a ‘writing’ (γραφή), a ‘com- 
position’ (σύγγραμμα) written, as Eusebius says, in 
other than a purely historical interest (οὐκ ἱστορικὸν 
αὐτὸ μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ διδασκαλικὴν περιέχον διήγησιν). 
The writer's desire is to instruct and to edify ; to judge 
by the portions taken over by Eusebius, he does not 
seek merely to inform his readers as to what the 
Christians in Gaul have endured, but also to make them 
see and feel ἄστο these Christians suffered, with wonder- 
ful fortitude yet without seeking martyrdom and without 
any trace of contempt or harshness towards those who had 
failed to stand the test ; notwithstanding their greatness, 
not wise in their own eyes, but ready to allow them- 
selves to be instructed, models of the true martyrship 
as also of sober Catholic Christian-mindedness in the 
whole conduct of life. The purpose is manifest: to 
promote such a manner of thinking and of living; t 
warn against the Montanistic views and doctrines pre- 
valent in Asia and Phrygia and tending to spread from 
these centres to Rome and elsewhere. This is the author's 
reason for making use of his fresh recollections—histori- 
cal even if here and there adorned with touches of art— 
of the sufferings of the Christians of Vienne and Lyons, 
and especially those of Lyons. He speaks as if in the 
very person of these two churches, yet frequently betrays 
that he is really outside them, we are not told where and 
can only guess Lyons or Rome. It is certain that be 
was not, as is often conjectured, Irenzeus, whose style 
cannot be discerned here, although he may have lived at 
the same period ; to judge by the relationship between 
this work, particularly as regards its tendency, and the 
Martyrdom of Polycarp, it was probably written towards 
the end of the second century, possibly, however, some- 
what later (see P. A. Klap, TAeo/, Sixd., Utrecht, 1900, 
PP. 423-435). . 

vii. The sufferings of the martyrs at Scili in Numidia 
in 180 A.D., written and published în various forms, the 

{τὶ scili; 121est in a (probably original} Latin text 

Apolloniua. (715 i. 2ros-121 [1891]; Harnack, ACL 
Îi. 1 316; Kriiger, ACL, ὃ τος 5). 

vii. A martyrdom (μαρτύριον) of Apollonius, who 
was put to death at Rome about 180-185 A.D. Lately 
published, so far as extant, by E. T. Klette, Τῷ 
xv. 2gr-s31. 


III EPISTLES ($$ 18-34) 


‘The greater proportion of the literary productions of 
the period of Christian history with which we are now 
: . dealing consists, in outward appear- 

18, Epistlea : ance, of letters; and many of these, 
rega i though by no means all of them, are 

ὁ WOrd. still regarded as having really been 
such—actual letters sent at first to definite persons 
and originally written with such persons in view—and 
as having penetrated to wider circles and become 
common property only at a later time. Continued 
examination, however, has led to the conclusion, first 
with regard to some of these, then with regard to a 
great number, and finally, in the opinion of the present 
writer and others (see below, $ 19}, with regard to the 
whole of them, that they neither are nor ever were 
‘letters’ in any proper sense. They were, from the 
first, neither more nor less than treatises for instruction 
and edification, bearing witness to the character, aims, ex- 
periences, adventures, of persons, opinions, tendencies, 
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in the form of letters written to one or more recipients, 
usually in a tone of authority, by men of name. ‘These 
authors are thought of as still alive although they really 
belong to an earlier generation. Such letters there- 
fore seemed to be, even in the circle of their first 
recipients, as voices from the past. Yet they bear un- 
mistakable marks of having been written in the later 
time. They come from the pens of persons who are 
unknown to us, and were designed like books which are 
brought into the market, or otherwise circulated, for all 
who take any interest in their contents; and more 
particularly and specially designed to be read aloud in 
religious meetings for the edification of the community 
or to serve as a standard wherewith to regulate faith 
and life, 

As a literary device the epistolary form is an ancient 
one. It is met with alike among Jews, Greeks, and 
Romans, and was adopted also by Christian writers such 
as the authors of Acts 1523-29 2326-30 Rev.2 3; C/em. 
Ifom. 59-19 20-26 ; the episties of Peter and of Clement 
to James with which Clem. #Hom. is prefaced ; that of 
the Church of Smyrna concerning Polycarp's martyrdom; 
that of the Christians of Vienne and Lyons with refer- 
ence to the persecution under Marcus Aurelius {see 
above, $$ 14, 16); and so forth ; cp also the epistolary 
form of the introduction both to the first and to the 
second work of Lk. (Lk.1r-4 Acts 11}, and also the 
beginning and the end of the last book in the N° Canon 
{Rev.1452 22[18-]er). {Cp EPISTOLARY LITERATURE] 

The letter of edification, on the other hand, is a 
peculiarly Christian product (cp 7%.7 1897, pp. 413- 5). 

To compose ‘ letters’ under another name, especially 
under the name of persons whose living presentment, or 
real or supposed spiritual equipment, it was proposed to 
set before the reader, was then just as usual as was the 
other practice of introducing the same persons into nar- 
ratives and reporting their ‘words,’ in the manner of 
which we have examples, in the case of Jesus, in the 
gospels, and, in the case of Peter, Paul, and other 
apostles, in Acts ΝῸ one saw anything improper in 
this, or thought of any intentional falsification, deception, 
the playing of a part in which one had to be always on 
one's guard against self-betrayal. Any one who had 
anything to say wrote a ‘letter’ without troubling him- 
self—at any rate not more than other writers—with 
respect to his work, about a supposed defect in the 
literary form he had chosen, not even about an address 
left blank in the epistle when ‘despatched,’ as for ex- 
ample in the canonical epistle to the Ephesians; or 
about the absence of a suitable epistolary beginning, as 
in the canonical Epistle to the Hebrews ; or about the 
want of an appropriate close, as in the Epistle of James ; 


or about the absence of both, as in the first Epistle of } 


John. 
At first no one thought about the matter at all— 
whether to hold or not to hold such epistles as really 


19. Estimate 


οὗ them. ostensible authors and recipients.  Some- 


times their real origin was known, some- 
times it was guessed, sometimes people were content to 
remain in the dark. They used the epistles or left them 
unread, just as they were, indifferentiy, without asking 
any question as to their origin, knowing this only, that 
they were intended for all who chose to give heed to 
them. 

Gradually the position changed as a result of a normal 
change in the readers’ mode of thinking, their thirst for 
knowledge, their reverence for the authoritative word, 
and their exaltation of it to the dignity of canonical 
seripture,, From the time of Ireneus onwards the old way 
of looking at things passed away for centuries, —first with 
regard to thirteen, anon fourteen, ‘ Pauline,’ and certain 
‘Catholic,’ episties, and others, written by ‘apostolic 
fathers’; next with regard to the whole body of Old- 
Christian epistles so far as it was taken by the Church 
under its protection, the most recent not excluded, 
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proceeding from and intended for their ἡ 


such as are now found in Acts, Revelation, C/em. 
Hom., even apocryphal writings such as the Epistle of 
Paul to the Laodiceans, 3 Cor., that οἵ Jesus to 
Abgarus. ΑἹ these epistles now came to be regarded 
as proceeding from the writers whose name they bore, 
and to have been originally intended for those who were 
named as their first recipients in superscription, subscrip- 
tion, address, or tradition. 

Here also the rise of the modern spirit wrought a 
change, and the human mind had to retrace its steps 
along the path ît had for centuries been following. The 
‘apocryphal' epistles were all of them rejecied soon after 
the Reformation ; the genuineness of those embodied in 
the Clementine Homilies, Rev., and Acts was modestly 
questioned ; some pieces, such as the larger recension 
of the Ignatian Epistles, and the second Epistle of 
Clement, formerly classed among the Apostolic Fathers, 
were no longer deemed to belong there ; other episties, 
both Catholic and Pauline, were from the time of Semler 
removed from the position they had so long occupied as 
possessed of the highest antiquity and indisputably 
* genuine." The process of disintegration steadily went 
on. The Tiibingen school left unchallenged bardly 
more than the four ‘ principal epistles'—Rom., 1 and 2 
Cor., Gal. In the end criticism succeeded in removing 
the veîl of error and misunderstanding that concealed 
the true character of even these (see PAUL, $$ 12f 
337). The history of this criticism is the justification 
of those who hold to it and at the same time the con- 
demnation of those who wholly or in part set it aside. 
‘The time seems to be approaching when the question 
as to ‘genuineness'—in the sense now usually attached 
to the word--will no longer be discussed as regards 
any of the epistles that have come down from the first 
Christian centuries; it will be enough to be satisfied 
of their genuine antiquity. 

i. The Old-Christian ‘epistle’ as a literary pheno- 
menon seems, so far as we can discover, to have first 
made its appearance in progressive” 


20. Pauline Pauline circles. The first examples οἱ 
and Catholic . n " 
; it have disappeared unless it be that 
epistles. 


some portions survive in some of our 
present canonical ‘Epistles of Paul' (ἐπιστολαὶ Παύλου), 
also ‘the apostle’ (ὁ ᾿Απόστολος) or ‘the apostolic* 
(τὸ ᾿Αποστολικόν : see ROMANS; CORINTHIANS, elc.; 
PAUL). Perhaps there was an earlier group, to which 
reference is made in 2 Cor. 10g-11 cp 113, and the 
present group had not originally the same extent as now. 
We know not by whom the collection was made, nor 
yet what influence his work had upon the traditional 
text. Perhaps we may suppose that it led to some 
changes. Probably the collection was not wholly the 
work of one person, but arose gradually ‘through 
additions. ‘The oldest account—to judge by what 
Tertullian says (adv. Mare. v.)—tells of a group of 
ten epistles used by Marcion (about 140 A.D.). ἢ is 
known that Hebrews was for a long time set aside in 
many circles. ° 

ii. A second group of Old-Christian Epistles is that 
known as Catholic ("Eriororai καθολικαί). The word 
must be understood as referring, not to the destination, 
mor to the ecclesiastical use, but to the contents of these 
writings. It was not originally intended to convey, as 
is often still incorrectly supposed, the idea of ‘general’ 
er ‘circular' letters, nor yet of 'canonical’ ones, but 
only {as a careful examination of the ancient employ- 
ment of the word shows) ‘trustworthy,' ‘worthy of 
acceptance,” when judged by the standard of religion 
and dogma. ‘The group, after Jong hesitation, was 
finally made up of seven: Ja., 1 and 2 Ρεῖ,, 1, 2, 
and 3 Jn., and Jude (see faMES (EPISTLE); PETER 
(EPISTLES OF); JOHN (SON OF ZEBEDEE), $$ 57-65; 
JuDE (EPISTLE). 

τῆν A third group: Epistles of Barnabas (8 21/.), 
Clement (88 23-27), Ignatius ($ 28 /), Polycarp (see 
PHILIPPIANS, $$ 10 14, and above, $ 14): is usually 
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included among the writings of the Apostolic Fathers. 
At a later date was added an Epistle of the Church of 
Smyrna (see above, $ 14); on the same grounds might 
be added the epistle of the churches of Vienne and 
Lyons {see $ 16). 

‘The epistle of Barnabas (Βαρναβᾶ ἐπιστολή) referred 
to in CANON, $$ 65, 73; GOSPELS, 
88 89, go, is-found in several MSS. 

1t is met with în &, as also in the Jerusalem codex from which 
the Didaché comes (I); chaps. 57 . . τὸν λαὸν &. 7. A.)-21 
in nine other Greek MSS, the so-called ἀκέφαλοι (vofphensa 
[=®)); chaps. 1-17 in an Old Latin versioni some sentences 
are also found in Clement of Alexandria and Origen. 


21. Barnabas. 


The work professes to be a letter—now by one who 
is the spiritual father of the ‘sons and daughters’ he 
addresses (1 1), to whom he feels himself bound by the 
closest ties, and among whom he has long sojourned 
{13-4); now by one who belongs to their own number, 
who earnestly addresses the brethren, but not as if he 
were the teacher who had been placed over them (18 
469). The epistolary form, however well maintained, 
and on that account usually accepted without question, 
is, in view of the contents, seen to be fictitious ; in reality 
the writing is a treatise intended for general use. 

The writer's purpose is to instruet, to edify, to com. 
municate under the form of a letter that which he has 
himself received, in order that his assumed readers, rich 
in faith, may now arrive also at fulness of knowledge 
(να μετὰ τῆς πίστεως ὑμῶν τελείαν ἔχητε τὴν γνῶσιν τ 
15), This Knowledge or gnosis concerns chiefly the 
right attitude of Christians towards the OT, the religion 
of Israel, the divine covenant with the fathers, On 
these things they need to be enlightened, in connection 
with the putting into practice of the new religious 
ethical life. ‘This end is sought to be accomplished by 
means of a peculiar view— partly allegorical, partiy 
typological, but always arbitrary—of ‘Scripture' {the 
OT and some apocrypha). 

Tbe epistle admits of being divided into a double 
introduction (12-5 16-8) and two main portions of 
a doctrinal (2-17) and a hortatory (18-21) character 
respectively. 

The doctrina) part begins by showing that what is of supreme 
importance is not the offering of sacrifices or the observance of 
fasts, but a life in conformity with the moral precepts of the 
Lord (2-3). It is our duty to love righteousness, especially at 
the present time when the days are evil and the end of the 
present age is at hand (41-62). We Christiars have been ever 
since the days of Moses the true covenant people (4 66-14), kept 
by the Lord, who suffered on our behalf after he had become 
manifest in the flesh in accordance with what can still be read 
in ‘Scripture' (3). There we can continuovsly read of his 
manifestation in the flesh (6), The fasts prescribed in the law, 
the sacrifice of Isaac, the goat on the great day of atonement, all 
are types of his passion (7). So also the red heifer that must be 
siain and burnt, whilst the ministering servants prefigure the 
twelve as preachers of the gospel (8). The precept of circum- 
cision must be spiritually understood ; the 318, circumcised by 
Abraham, are a type of Jesus (9); the laws concerning foods are 
to be taken metaphorically (10). ΔῈ every moment one finds în 
the OT hints of baptism and of the cross (11-12). In Jacob and 
Ephraim we come to see that not Israel but the whole body of 
Christians are the true heirs of the covenant broken in the days 
of Moses but renewed in Christ (13-14). The true day of rest 
îs not the Jewish Sabbath, but the eighth day, the first of the 
rue temple of God is not the building at Jeru- 
salem, but the spiritual temple, of which Christians form a part 
(15-16). After a short retrospect (11), passing on to another 
knowledge and teaching (γνῶσις καὶ διδαχή), cur author depicts 
the path» of light and of darkness, and stirs up the children of 
joy and peace fo a walk in conformity with the precepts of the 

ord (18-21), 

As to the (relative) unity of the whole, often denied 
or disputed since le Moyne (1685) but also frequently 
defended, no doubt need be entertained; there is no 
need for supposing chaps. 18-21 to be a later addition 
or that the original epistle has been largely interpolated 
‘or has undergone one or more redactions. Itis obvious, 
however, that in the preparation of 18-21 the writer 
has made use of an older form of the 7iwo Patks, as 
also, there and elsewhere, of the OT, the book of 
Enoch, 4 Ezra, and perhaps other works besides. 

The author's name has not come down to us. 
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"Tradition, still clung to by many, suggests Barnabas, 
the companion of Paul, of whom mention 
pr is already made in the fl text of Acts123 
i " (see BARNABAS and BarsABAS); but it 
has no claim on our acceptance and has been often 
controverted. The tradition ἰ5 admittedìy old, however, 
and perhaps the name of Barnabas has been always 
associated with this work. The unknown author 
was probably a gentile Christian, by birth a Greek, 
belonging to the Alexandrian circle. This conclusion 
is pointed to at least by his language and his manner 
of scripture interpretation, his ideas and some of his 
expressions, such as ‘as novices shipwreck ourselves 
upon their law” (ἐπήλυτοι τῷ ἐκείνων νόμῳ, 36). It 
is also possible, however, to think of him as living 
somewhere in Syria or Asia Minor not far from the 
environment within which the epistles of Paul arose. 
There is nothing to indicate that he wasa Jew by 
birth, or one of the later inhabitants of Palestine. 

Notwithstanding his love for gnosis, the author is a 
practical man who has at heart before all else the 
edification and the safety of the church.  Neither things 
imminent nor things that lie in the future (rà ἐνεστῶτα 
ἢ μέλλοντα) are of the highest importance, but present 
things (τὰ παρόντα) and to know how to comport 
oneself among them. See e.g., 16-8 25-10 43 17. 

The author belongs neither to the right wing nor to 
that of Paul, nor yet to that of the writer of Hebrews or 
that of Marcion. Towards Judaism his attitude is one 
of freedom; in his view Christianity came in its place 
in principle, as early as in the time of Moses; law and 
prophets are binding on believers, almost always, how- 
ever, în the metaphorical interpretation only, not the 
literal, even where a historical occurrence seems to be 
described. 

The date is earlier than that of Fusebius, Origen, 
Clement of Alexandria, Celsus, or the present form of 
the Didaché; but later than the destruction of Jeru- 
salem in 70 A.D. (chaps. 4 16) ; later than the time of 
the apostles (59 83) ; later than ‘Paul’ (see PauL, $$ 38- 
42), including Hebrews; therefore not (as is still often 


supposed) before the end of the first centiry (see ACTS, 


8 16), but rather, let us say, between 130 and 140 A.D. 
It is not possible to gain a more precise determination 
from chaps. 4 and 16, unless in so far as the silence 
regarding the building of the temple of Hadrian at 
Jerusalem, in honour of Jupiter Capitolinus, may be 
taken as showing that the temple had not yet been 
erected. 

The value of the work, which, looked at either from 
the eesthetic or from the edificatory point of view, is not 
great, lies so far as we are concerned in the bistorical 
evidence ît affords as to the existence of an interesting 
tendency—not observable elsewhere—in the direction of 
free thought among the Christians of the first half of 
the second century, and of a number of views, in the 
domain of Christian dogma and history, which differ 
from the usual opinions as to the contents of the Gospel 
narratives, 

The older literature of the subject will be found referred to in 
the recent editions of the text by Gebhardt-Harnack (18781), 
Hilgenfeld (NT extra canonem receptum, 18770), Lightfoot 
(Clem. 1895, 2 503-312). See further Duker and Van Manen, 
Oud. Chr. Lett. 1870, 11-02; Loman, van Manea, Volkmar 
in 74.7, 1884; Steck, Gadazerdr., 1888, pp. 310-314; Volter, 

1883, pp. 106-144; Joh. Weiss, Der Barnapasbricf 
ich untersucht, 1888; A: Link, LZ, 1889, no. 24; Hamnac] 
ΕἾΒΙ 2, 1896, pp. 410-413; ACZ ii, 1 410-428, 4367. CpA. 
van Veldhuizen, De brief van Barnabas, 1901. 

Two epistles of Clement to the Corinthians (Κλήμεντος 
πρὸς Kopiéiovs A and B), cited as witnesses in CANON, 

88 65, 73, and GosPELS, $ 87, are found 
23. Clement. in Cod. Alexandrinus {A}, in the Jerusalem 
MS (J), and in an old Syriac version; the first also in 
an Old Latin version, It is claimed for them that they 
were written by Clement, in name of the Church of 
Rome, to the Church of Corinth in connection with 
disputes which had arisen there on questions of govern» 
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ment. They have in reality the epistolary form, though 
not written by Clement. 

The tirst, which from the moment of its recovery 
from the Cod. Alexandrinus by Patrick Junius[= Young] 

τ {Epistole ad Corinthios, Grace, cum versione 
24. FirBb Ly notis Patr. Junii, Oxford, 1633) w 

epistle. 24 πορής Patr. Junii, Oxford, 1633) was re- 
°°. ceived with great distinction and accepted, in 
accordance with tradition, as the work of the bishop- 
martyr Clement, a discipie and one of the first successors 
of the aposties Peter and Paul at Rome, itself claims to 
have been written by the Church of God at Rome to 
that at Corinth. The form is not fortuitous; if the 
contents be considered, it must be regarded as a literary 
artifice merely. A ‘church’ cannot write : usually it is 
held therefore that Clement wrote in name of the church ; 
of this, however, there is no evidence. The writing has 
the semblance of a letter throughout, and calls itself so 
(ἐπιστολή: 632; cp ἐπιστέλλομεν and ἐπεστείλαμεν 
7: 621); yet clearly this is not its real character, and 
probably it was never sent as such. Rather it is a 
book, in the form of an epistle ; to speak more precisely, 
in the form of a Pauline epistle, prepared for, and 
made accessible to, all who cared to read it. It is an 
*exhortation concerning a peace and concord' (ἔντευξιν 
περὶ εἰρήνης καὶ ὁμονοίας), to use its own words (632) 
about itself; a ‘writing’ (γραφή), as Eusebius (Z/£ ili. 
385) designates it; an ‘admonition’ (νουθεσία), as 
Dionysius has it in Eus. ii. 258, designed to be publicly 

read in the church ; cp 2 Ciem.19r 1 Clem.7 τ. 

The contents do not relate exclusively to the disputes 
at Corinth, although these figure as having furnished 
the occasion for the letter. 

The writing begins, after the superscription and benediction, 
with an apology, by reason of various troubles, for not having 
attended to the Corinthians sooner (1 τ); next follows an ideal 

icture of what the Corinthian Church had been (12-28); its 
fall is briefly described (8); a series of examples, drawn from 
the OT and the history of Christianity, is given to show the 
evils and misery wrought by jealousy and strife (4-6); a declara- 
tion that ‘we’‘—not the persons addressed merely, but also 
the church that is writing]—are suffering from the same cause îs 
made; wherefore it will be well that we should pay heed to the 
rule of tradition (κανὼν τῆς παραδόσεως), to attend to what God 
demands of us and to fix our eyes on the precious blood of 
Christ (7 1-4). This is the. beginning of a long sermon in which 
it is set forth how God has at all times demanded repentance 
(75-85); how we must turn ourselves to him, giving heed to 
what we read of Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Lot, Rabab (9-12); 
must be humble (13) ; obedient to God and not to the schismatics 
(4); must cleave unto those who are godly (15) and think upon 
Christ—who is described in language taken from the OT (16); 
copying the examples of the prophets and of Abraham, Job, 
Moses, David (17-19), laying to heart the example of peace 
and harmony shown in the Divine ordering οἵ the universe 
(194 20); in all things bearing ourselves Christianly (21 22); 
holding fast our faith în the second coming of Christ and in the 
resurrection (23-27), fearing God and seeking to draw near to 
him by faith and good works (28-35), finding Christ by this 
road (86-39); observing how in Israel all things were orderly 
done (40-41); the appointment of bishops and deacons among 
Christians came of the will of God (42); Moses stilled a con 
tention as to the priestly dignity (48); what the apostles have 
ordained for the regulation of the episcopal office (442); let no 
regularly chosen leaders of the church be dismissed, let con- 
tentions be avoided, love be stirred up (46-50); where needful 
make acknowledgment of sin, be willing to yield, admonish one 
another, submit to the presbyters (531-592). The exhortation 
then passes over into a prayer (59 3-61), followed by a retrospect, 
renewed exhortation to submission (62-69), a benediction (64), a 
word about messengers sent ; renewed benediction (65). 

All that is here said about contentions at Corinth 
belongs to the literary clothing of the document, Paul's 
first epistle to the Corinthians may have suggested it 
{cp chap. 47).  Perhaps too, though this is very far from 
certain, it is connected with disputes that had recently 
arisen as to the continuance in office, dismissal, and 
election of persons for the government of the church. 
It was the author's main purpose to remove difficulties 
of this kind wherever they might have arisen. He 
spoke under the mask of the Church at Rome, as a 
high authority, with growing emphasis, and finally as if 
he were one with the Holy Spirit himself (632; cp 
Acts15 22-29). 

The unity of the work has been disputed and the 
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existence of large interpolations has been supposed 
at various times, though without just cause. No 
doubt the author, besides drawing much from the OT, 
has borrowed here and there from various works both 
Jewish and Christian, possibly also Pagan, without 
careful acknowledgmeni to his readers, or perhaps even 
to himself. 

‘The author is certainly not Clement of Rome, what- 
ever may be our judgment as to whether or not Clement 

. Was a bishop, a martyr, a disciple of 
25. Authorship. της Spose The church of St, 
Clement at Rome, where the relies of the sant are 
reputel to rest, is evidently the third building on the 
site, and not older than 1059; the underlying second 
building may possibly be the basilica of which Jerome 
speaks (Vir. #42 το). The first, which in turn underlies 
this, certainly exhibits traces of its having at one time 
been dedicated to the worship of Mithras, but not of 
any connection with the martyr-bishop Clement. ‘The 
martyrdom, set forth in untrustworthy Acts, has for its 
sole foundation the identification of Clement of Rome 
with Flavius Clement the consul, who was executed by 
command of Domitian, {See the proofs of this in 
Lightfoot!) } 

Clement, as bishop of Rome, be he the first, second, 
or third after Peter, can no longer be maintained in 
view of the discovery that the Church of Rome (see 
Rome, CHURCH ΟΕ) had no monarchical government 
at all before Anicetus (156-166?). The disciple of 
Peter (and Paul) finds no support either in our present 
epistle or în Phil. 43. He disappears in the diverging 
versions of the tradition. 

The possibility, still firmly maintained by such 
scholars as Harnack and Lightfoot, that the writing 
may have been the work of a certain Clement concerning 
whom nothing is known except what can be gathered 
from ‘ his' epistle, has no real value; and to connect it 
with the further supposition that this Clement was an 
influential member of the governing body of the Roman 
church —the martyr-bishop of legend —is not to he 
recommended. The epistle furnishes no ground for it, 
but rather the reverse. The oldest tradition as to its 
origin knows nothing of‘any such view. Irenacus 
(iii.33) had occasion to refer to it, had he known it, 
when in that context he mentions the name of Clement ; 
yet he speaks, with some emphasis, just as Dionysius of 
Corinth does in Eus. 278 iv. 2311, of the epistle as 
having been sent by the Church of Rome in such a manner 
as to make 11, and it alone, responsible for the contents, 
The first to express himself distinctly in another sense, 
and to name Clement of Rome as the writer, is Clement 
of Alexandria (.Stzom. i. 738). 

From the work itself, all we can gather is that the 
author probably belonged to the Church of Rome. He 
was an educated man, well acquainted with the OT, 
and the Pauline and other NT epistles; a friend of 
peace and order; a warm advocate of the occasionally, 
perhaps often, disputed rights of the presbyters and 
deacons once chosen, who had adequately discharged 
the duties of their office. 

The date, with regard to which we cannot follow 
Harnack in deducing anything from the lists of bishops, 

which have been found untrustworthy, 
26. Date. cannot be sought as was done by the older 
scholars, and more recently by Hefele, Wieseler, and 
Mallinekrodt, in the time of Nero or immediately there- 
after, but considerably later. ‘There is nothing to 
compel us, with most scholars, amongst whom are 
Lipsius, Gebhardt-Harnack, Lightfoot, to assign it to 
the last years of the first century; with Kriiger to leave 
it open till the reign of Trajan; with Volkmar to fix 
definitely on 125 A.D.; with Loman on the middle of 
the second century. Rather let us say with Steck, 
somewhere about 140 A.D.; especialiy on account of 
the author's acquaintance with the Pauline epistles 
(including, of course, Hebrews) and also with 1 Peter. 
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‘Whether he also had read the Skef4ed, or whether, on 
the other hand, it was Hermas that had read the 
epistle of Clement, is not quite clear. It is clear, 
nevertheless, that Polycarp, Hegesippus, Dionysius of 
Corinth, and Ireneeus Were acquainted with his work. 

The value of the epistle, not insignificant from an 
sesthetic or religious point of view, lies specially in what 
it tells us regarding the development of Christianity in 
the writer's time, and regarding the relation between 
clergy and laity. 

The second epistle was almost immediately on its 
rediscovery in 1633 received with a certain amount of 

27. Second depreciation i soon it came to be regarded 

Clement, y SOME as simply a homily which cannot 

have been written by Clement, and ulti. 
mately this view was adopted almost unanimously. ὙΠῸ 
epistle is, nevertheless, equally with the first, so far as 
form is concerned, a ‘letter, although it be as regards 
contents an edifying treatise designed to be from time 
to time read in church (191 cp 151 175). 

The writer reminds his readers how they ought to hold high 
their Christian profession, live in accordance with it, make no 
compromise with the world, have no fear of death (1-5); not 
serving two masters—the present world and the world to come 
(8); struggle, seek repentance, believe in the resurrection of the 
body, do the will of God, have no fear about the future, but 
rather live in expectation of the great day at every moment, 
nor put off the duty of repentance, make sure that they belong 
to the true church (7-14). Looking back upon what he has 
written, the writer calls it a ‘counsel respecting continence* 
(συμβουλία περὶ ἐγκρατείας), He anew exhorts to fidelity to 
what bas been learned, to diligence in seeking repentance Toth 
for oneself and for others, to a Joyful confidence în God (15-20). 

The unnamed author to whose voice we are listening 
here is not Clement of Rome, as Bryennius alone among 
modern scholars would have it, nor yet another Clement 
to whom Hermas refers in Vis. 24, as Harnack for 
some time (from 1875) supposed, nor yet is he to he 
identified with the author of the first epistle we have 
just been considering ($ 25). It is probable enough, no 
doubt, that the writer was acquainted with the last- 
named writing, and was in harmony with it. This view 
is confirmed by many obvious points of agreement: its 
being met with only in conjunction with the first epistle ; 
the later yet still old tradition which unfalteringly assigns 
borh epistles to Clement; and the older tradition in 
Dionysius (see $ 31) where, in his epistle to the Romans, 
he refers to the present epistle (just as Irenzeus did in 
the case of the first) as proceeding from the Church of 
Rome, but not, like the first, as written—whatever the 
words may mean— through Clement” (διὰ Κλήμεντος ; 
Eus. ΜῈ iv. 2311, cp 9). 

However the anonymous writer may seem to change 
his character—now as adviser (16 1), now as presbyter 
(1735), now as reader (191)—it is clear that he is a 
Christian of gentile origin (1626), an educated man 
who interests himself in the growth of the religious life 
of the community, and who when necessary stands up 
for the defence of the existing ecclesiastical order. 

In date the work belongs to the transition period— 
approximately, after 140 but before 170 A.D.—towards 
the middle of the second century. Since we ought, in 
all probability, to attach no weight to the mention of 
Soter in Fusebius (/oc. cit), we may say, certainly before 
about 160 Α. Ὁ. 

The importance of this letter, apart from the value 
which it possesses for those who are in search of earnest 
exhortation and edification in the Old-Christian litera- 
ture, lies mainly in the contribution it makes to our 
knowledge of Christianity as it was about the middle of 
the second century, the emphasis here again laid upon 
conduet as compared with doctrine (though neither is this 
depreciated), and the demand for good literature to be 
used along with the OT and gospels în the public 


meetings of the church. 

The fullest and best studies of the two epistles are those of 
Lightfoot (Ag. Fazkers: S. Clement, 18903), with which 
compare Duker and van Manen, 0C£193-263; Hilgenteld, 
CI Rom. 18760; Gebhardt-Harnack-Zahn, Pat. Α. 187602) Ὁ 
Loman, 74.7", 1883; 14-25; Steck, Gal.-5r, 1888, 294-310; Mal 
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linckrodt, Gel en V'rijl. 1890, 85-143; Hamack, ACL ii. 12gr* 
255, cp 74.7, 1898, 189-193; R. Knopf, Der erste Clemensbr. 
(FU, new series, 51); F. X° Funk, Die Apost. Valter, 1907. 


A large number of epistles of Ignatius, handed down 
from antiquity in various forms, attracted much attention 
- in their several groups from 1498 on- 
PRE of wards. "The protracted controversy, 
ui not only as to the genuineness and value 
of these writings, but also as to the relative antiquity of 
the groups—the longer, the shorter, and the Syriac 
recension named after Cureton—has at last resulted in 
a practically unanimous conclusion that only seven 
epistles of Ignatius, mentioned by Eusebius (4/4 336) 
and preserved in two Greek MSS—or rather, properly 
speaking, only in one, for the first gives six epistles 
and the second one more—in an Old Latin version, and 
partially in Old Syriac, Armenian, and Coptic versions, 
belong to the category of Oid-Christian literature. 
Towards the end of the fourth century they were 
worked over and augmented by the addition of five 
others, to which in turn at a much later date (11th or 
12th cent.) three more were added, in Latin, More- 
over, they were translated in an abridged form into 
Syriac. The text of three of these Syriac abridgments 
— those to the Ephesians, Smyrnzeans, and Polycarp— 
stili treated with too great respect in Lightfoot(?, was 
published by Cureton in 1845. 

‘The original group, cited as evidence in CANON, 
$ 65, and GosPELS, $ 92, has the aspect of being a collec- 
tion of seven epistles written by Ignatius when, after 
having been thrown into prison for his Christian pro- 
fession and sentenced, he was on his journey from 
Antioch to Rome, where he expected to suffer martyrdom. 
Four of the seven—those to the churches of Ephesus, 
Magnesia, Tralles, and Rome—appear to have been 
written at Smyrna ; the remaining three—to the Phila- 
delphians, tothe Smyrnaans, and to Polycarp—at Rome. 

‘The first three treat the subject of monarchical church 
government with great earnestness, warn against here- 
sies, and urge to a Christian life. The fourth treats of 
martyrdom, of which Ignatius must not be deprived. 
The fifth is chiefly devoted to the subject of church 
unity, by all the members adbering to the bishop. The 
sixth deals with docetism, and also with the recognition 
due to the bishop. The seventh, with the reciprocal 
duties of the church rulers and people, and of all to one 
another. 

The form of this seeming collection, and of each of 
the epistles separately, however little prominence be 
given to the fact even where the genuineness is definitely 
given up, is artificial The whole makes up a single 
complete book, designed for the edification of the 
readers. 

To satisfy oneself of this it is enough to observe the 
absence of all trace of any such ‘collection’ having 
been made of the epistles as has been assumed ; their 
mutual relations as parts of a whole; the reference in 
the first to the second epistle as a ‘second tract* 
(δεύτερον βιβλίδιον) intended for the same readers (Eph. 
20:); the peculiar form of the addresses and super- 
scriptions ; the meaning of the words there employed : 
‘who is also Theophorus'(d καὶ Geag6pos[Philadelphia]), 
‘of Asia (τῆς ᾿Ασίας), ‘on the Mzeander' (πρὸς 
Madvipp); the forced character of the assumed rela- 
tions between writer and readers; the improbability of 
the details of the journey of Ignatius; its irreconcil- 
ability in various respects with the certainly older tradi- 
tion—as such brilliantiy defended by Vélter against 
Lightfoot in 1892—according to which Ignatius died 
a martyr, not about 107 or ττὸ at Rome, but in the 
winter of 115-116, at Antioch, by command of the 
Emperor Trajan, who was there at that time; the fact 
that the writer sometimes distinguishes himself from 
Ignatius; the testimony of Zp. οί. 9 and 13 regarding 
Ignatius and his epistles ; the points of agreement and 
difference between Ignatius and Paul. 
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After the example of Paul, who writes edifying and 
doctrinal epistles, and is on his journey towards Rome, 
where he looks forward to martyrdom as probable, our 
writer makes Ignatius of Antioch, well known as a 
Christian martyr, bear witness to what lies in his heart 
regarding the glory of Christian martyrdom ; the need 
for close adherence on the part of all church members 
to the bishop and presbyters of the church ; the purity 
of Christian doctrine and the uprightness of a Christian 
life to be secured in this way. ‘Ignatius’ is not, how- 
ever, as many with Baur have held, the mere advocate 
of the bishop or the mere assailant of docetism. 

Who this writer may have been it is impossible to 
ascertain or even to guess. Certainly not Ignatius. 

So much was already recognised—following in the footsteps of 
Salmasius and Blondel (1645)—by Daillé (1666) in his contro- 

versy with Usher and Voss; by Larroque 
29. Authorship. (1674) against Pearson; in modern times 

by Baur, Schwegler, Hilgenfeld, Volkmar, 
Bunsen, Duker, van Manen, Keim, Killen, van Loon, against 
Rothe, Uhihorn, Junius, Zahn, Lightfoot, Vilter, Réville, 
Harnack. T'hirty years ago it seemed as if the time had wholly 
passed by în which ‘genuine’ epistles of Ignatius would be 
spoken of at all. That the position has changed in recent years 
seeras to be due, on the one hand, to the advocacy of Zabn 
(Ignatius von Antiochien, 1873; Pat. Ap. 1876) and of Light- 
foor (Ap. Fathers: S. Ignatius, 1889), whilst on the other, 
no account has been taken of anything urged on the other 
side by Dutch and American scholars ; also to the readiness to 
accept various plausible yet baseless suppositions, as full and 
adequate answers to objections, It 15 in reality, however, of 
no avail, as has been frequently attempted, to separate, in the 
interests of the supposed ‘genuineness.’ the Fpistle to the 
Romans from the others, and to attribute either the former 
only (so Renan), or the others only (so Vélter), to the martyr- 
traveller, It is also useless and contrary to all tradition to 
regard Ignatius as having been bishop în the late years of 
Hadrian (Harnack, Die Zeit des Ignatius von Antiock, 1878), 
or to keep his date open to 125 Av. (Harnack, 1897, ACZ Ilr, 
p. 406, 3); to regard his advocacy of monarchical church governe 
ment as made on behalf of an ideal only (Jean Réville, Études 
sur les origines de l'épiscotat, 1891; cè van Manen, 74.7) 
1892, 625-633: van Loon, 6. 1893, 278-284); to identify him 
with a second Ignatius, who lived about the middle of the 
second century (Vélter, 7%. 7, 1886, 124-136), or with Peregrinus 
Proteus in the days when he was still a Christian (Ὁ ὅτευ, 74.7) 
1887, 272-320, also Die /gnatianischen Brieft, 1892: ‘cp van 
Loon, 7% 7, 1886, 509-581; 1888, 420-445; 1895, 275-316). 

‘he unknown writer was, to judge by his work, an 
earnest man with much zeal for martyrdom and all that 
made for what he thought right in doctrine and life. 
Perhaps he was a layman, and lived in Rome, at some 
date intermediate between Eusebius, Origen, Clement 
of Alexandria, Ireneus, and ‘Polycarp,' on the one 
hand, and Peter and Paul, the ‘apostles,’ Ignatius 
{t:15-1:6), and a group of Pauline epistles, includiag 
Eph. 1 Thess. τ Tim. Titus, on the other. The im- 
portance the writer attaches to acceptance of monarchical 
church government as a guarantee of purity of doctrine 
and life, and his animadversions on Marcionite errors, 
also point to a date near the middle of the second 
century, though at the same time it does not seem 
advisable to fix upon circa 175 as van Loon does. 

The value of the little work lies in the region of 
history, particularly in that of the external and internal 
ordering of the life of the church. It speaks to the 
existence of a strong desire for vigonr and unity in the 
government of the church in the interests of sound 
doctrine and life, 

The copious literature will he found registered for the most 
part in Lightfoot (4. Fatkers ; S. Ignatius, 188919); cp also 
Duker and van Manen, OCZ 25-154; Zabn, Zex. τ. Ant. 187 
and 24, 1876; W. Ὁ, Killen, 7%ke Ancient Church, 16850), and 
The ignatian Epistles entirely Spuriows, 1886; R. E. Jenkins, 
Ignatian Dificulties and Historic Doubts, 1890; Volter, Jen. 
Br. 1892; van Loon, ΤΆ. 7), 1886, 1888, 1893; Harnack, ACZ 
ii. 1381-4065 Funk, 46. Val. 1901. 

The epistle to Diognetus, cited in GosPELS, $ 95, 
belongs to the category of Apologies, on which sce 


" below, ὶ 4r. 
30, Diognetus, Epistles of Valentinus, an Egyptian 
Marcion,  EMOStic who lived at Rome in the 


I middle of the second century, are 
Themiso. mentioned by Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. ii. 8.36 iî. 20114 ili. 7 59), and were, it would seem, 
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of a doctrinal character. So also an Apistle of Marcion, 
dating from his pre-heretical period, to which Tertullian 
refers (adv. Afarc. 1144, de Carne, 2). A catholie 
epistle {ἐπιστολὴ καθολική) by the Montanist Themiso 
«ἴῃ imitation of the apostle' (μὲμούμενος τὸν ᾿Απόστολον), 
* 170, written, according to Apollonius (ap. Eus, AZ 
v.185), for the enlightenment of those who were opposed 
to his views, is known to us only by this reference, and 
is noteworthy as the latest example of its kind from the 
time when ‘epistles’ were still written without hesitation 
in imitation of the manner of ‘the Apostle'—z.e., ‘ Paul," 

Catholic epistles to the Churches (καθολικαὶ πρὸς τὰς 
ἐκκλησίας ἐπιστολαί) is the name given by Eusebius 
è A {HE 423) to seven epistles, written by 

81. Dionyaius Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, about (it 

°. is conjectured}:170 A.D., by request, 

to the Lacedemonians, Athenians, Nicomedians, the 

churches of Gortyna and elsewhere in Crete, at Amas- 

tris, and elsewhere in Pontus, the Cnossians and the 
Romans. 

The book is currently held to have been a collection of 
actual letters. ‘To judge, however, by the character of 
the fragments preserved in Eusebius, we ought rather to 
regard it as a collection similar ip kind to the Ignatian 
(sec $ 28), containing a series of precepts, suggestions, 
instructions regarding the true faith and right manner 
of life, the constitution and government of the churches. 
‘That Dionysius himself, and not that—after the practice 
of those times—a later author, should have written them 
and published them collectively under Dionysius's name 
becomes increasingly improbable as soon as we en- 
deavour to do full justice to the complaint in the mouth 
of Dionysius about the falsification of his cpistles; to 
the reasons given why he, Dionysius, wrote to one 
group of readers upon one subject and to another upon 
another, and so forth. Perbaps substantialiy the same 
has to be said of an epistle which Dionysius, according 
to Euscbius (Zc., $ 13), addressed to sister Chrysoptora, 

i. An Epistle of Irenaus fo Florinus, presbyter at 
Rome and a pupil of Valentinus, known from Eusebius 

HE v.20:)and still regarded as genuine 
22. Irensua. {# Hamack (ACZ Is) and ruges 
(ACL 98), is a later treatise, in epistolary form, on the 
unity of God, in connection with the question whether 
God is the author of evil {περὶ τῆς μοναρχίας ἢ περὶ τοῦ 
μὴ εἶναι τὸν θεὸν ποιητὴν κακῶν), The manifest exagger- 
ation to which Matthes years ago called attention (De 
ouderdom van het Joh. Ev. 1867, 117, 162-3), coupled 
with the fact that Irenzeus, moreover, never shows any 
signs of acquaintance with Florinus, although he would 
constantly have had occasion to controvert him in adv. 
fer. had he known him, and the manner in which the 
writer poses as Irenzeus in defence of orthodox doctrine, 
all enable us to perceive clearly that a writer otherwise 
unknown is speaking to us here and why he is doing so. 

ii. In like manner the Apistle ἐσ Blastus, connected 
with that of Irenzeus to Florinus, and named only in 
Eusebius (278 v. 201, cp 515), is also, probably, not the 
work of Irenz:us, but a later treatise ‘on schism' {περὶ 
σχίσματος). 

iii. A third epistle, which according to Eusebius 
(ZE ν. 34 τι} was sent by Irenzeus in name of the 
brethren in Gaul to Victor of Rome, and which îs 
partially preserved by Eusebius (/oc. ci. 12-17), should 
confidently be regarded as a later treatise about the 
paschal fenst (λόγος περὶ τοῦ πάσχα), an earnest 
attempt at conciliation between contending parties in 
the paschal controversy, in which in all probability the 
name of Irenseus at first did not figure at all. 

An £pistle of Plolemy to Flora, preserved in Epi- 
phanius (7/er.383-7), and printed by Stieren (Zrex. 

1922-936), and, in an improved text, b: 
$3. Ptolemy. xfilgenfeid (Z1V/7/24[1881]214-230), takes 
the form of a friendly answer to the question: How 
ought we to think regarding the Law of Moses? 
Irenzeus, in writing about the gnostic Ptolemy, head of 
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the school of Valentinus in Italy, neither uses this 
epistle nor shows any knowledge of it—a reason for 
regarding it as probably a treatise belonging to a some- 
what later date than that usually assumed {the middle 
of the “πὰ cent.). ‘The same inference is suggested by 
the peculiar use here made of the gospels of Mt. and 
Jn., and of the Pauline epistles Rom., 1Cor., Eph. 
{Cp A. Stieren, De /renei adv. Her. operis fontibus, 
ete., 1836, pp. 19-21; De Piolemai gnostici ad Floram 
Epistola, 1843.) 
As Apocryphal epistles the following may here be 
mentioned by way of Appendix :—-An interchange of 
letters between Abgarus and Jesus 
34 Apooryphal (see APOCRYPHA, È 29 τα von 
epIstes:. —Dobschiitz, ZI4/7 1900, pp.422-486); 
between Seneca and Paul; between the Corinthians and 
Paul (=3 Cor.}; from Paul to the Laceda:monians 
(see PAUL, $ 59}. 


IV. APOCALYPSES (8 35) 


In Old-Christian literature a fourth class is constituted 
by the writings usually known as Apocalypses, ᾿Αποκα- 
λύψεις, or Revelations, most of which 
35. Revelationa. MY partially or wholly lost. The 
following are known :—a Revelation of Jokn (see APOCA- 
LyPSsE, and JOHN, SON OF ZEREDEE, $$ 1-15); part of 
a Revelation ef Peter (see APOCRYPHA, $ 30; CANON, 
ἃ 73; Simon PETER); the Skesherd of Hermas {see 
CANON, $$ 65, 72; SHEPHERD). Of the Revelation of 
Paul (see PAUL, $ 50) and of the Revelation of Abraham, 
both mentioned by Epiphanius (7.382), and both con- 
sidered to date from the second century, we know little 
more than the names. Under this section we may 
include those fragments of older Christian Revelations 
which may be held to survive in Mt, 24 Mk, 13 Lk. 21 5-36 
2 Thess. 21-12 Barnabas 41-6, and the Christian portions 
of certain originally Jewish writings—4 Ezra, the 
Testaments of the XII. Patriarchs, the Sibylline Oracles, 
ete., and the later or apocryphal Revelations edited by 
Tischendorf, 1866, and others. 


V. APOLOGIES (88 36-44) 


The Apologies form a fifth group. One of the 
sog + Oldest, known only in a smalî fragment 
36, Apologies * {Eus, ΑΖ 4.3), claims to be by Quadratus 
Quadra toa and addressed to the Emperor Hadrian 
“n his visit to Athens about 125-6 AD. 
So also a writing of Aristides partially (chs. 1, 2) 
extant in an Armenian version (1878), and wholly in a 
Syriac version discovered by Rendel Harris in 1889, as 
also in Greek in the romance Zar/aam and Josaphat 
discovered by Armitage Robinson in 1890 (ed. frinceps 
în 7,511, 1891) It has the form of a specch 
delivered before an unnamed ‘king' (Βασιλεύς) and 
may be conjectured to have been published under the 
title, ‘ Apology of Aristides for the Christians' religion, 
to Hadrian' (Τοῦ ᾿Αριστείδους ἀπολογία ὑπὲρ τῆς τῶν 
Χριστιανῶν θεοσεβείας πρὸς ᾿Αδριανόν} most likely with 
the superscription “1Ὸ the Emperor Caesar Hadrian, 
Aristides the Philosopher, of Athens’ (Αὐτοκράτορι, 
Kaicap, 'Adpiav@ "Apioreldys Φιλόσοφος ᾿Αθηναῖος). 
The speaker begins with a short profession of his faith in God 
(ch. 1) He premises that there are worshippers of so-called 
gods, as well as Jews and Christians ; they fall into various 
classes as Chalda:ans, Greeks, and Egyptians ; and all are in 
error (2). Their gods have no title t0 be acknowledged or 
worshipped (3-13) They belong to the visible, not to the in- 
visible world, and are creatures of God, perishable stoicheia 
(see ELEMENTS), or images of these (3.7). Amongst the Greeks, 
they are often representet as human beings displaying all kinds 
of objectionable attributes, vices and crimes (8-11), Amongst 
the Egyptians, moreover, as irrational animals, plants, and herbs 
(τ, 13). The Jews know indeed the Almighty, the Invisible 
who sees all things and has created all things, —but although they 
are nearer the truth they do not serve him with understanding, as. 
is shown by their denial of Christ the son of God who has come 
into the world (14). _It is otherwise with the Christians. They 
live in accordance with the commandments of God engraved on 
their hearis, and are conspicuous in every respect for their praise- 
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worthy conduet (15). ‘The disconrse concludes with two sections 
that seem to have undergone some alteration in transmission to 
us (46, 17). 


So far as the form is concerned, it may well be 
doubted whether Aristides ever delivered such a dis- 
course, either at Athens or elsewhere. There is, 
however, no sufficient reason for doubting also, with 
Harnack (7ZZ 1891, nos. 12, 13), the rest of the 
statement in Eusebius, or for inferring from the super- 
scription in the Syriac version that Aristides delivered 
his discourse to Antoninus Pius (138-161). We may 
adhere to the date under Hadrian (117-138), but not 
earlier than 125-6. With this assumed date agrees 
what can be inferred from the contents (if the simplicity 
of the discourse is noted), what the writer adopts from 
the gospel narratives, and his attitude towards the books 
he appears to have made use of (see CANON, $ 65; 
van Manen, 74.7 1893, 1-56). 

A Dispute of Jason and Papiscus concerning Christ, 
attributed to Aristo of Pella, depreciatingly spoken of 

A by Celsus, and defended by Origen, is 
31. Aristo 0Î Known to us ina fragmentary way from the 
” — writings of Origen and others, and per- 
haps underlies the 4 /ercatio Simonis Judei et Theophili 
Christiani which comes to us from the fifth centory 
(Harnack, 4CZ192-95; PRESI 47-48) and the Discourse 
between Athanasius [bishop of Alexandria] and #ke Jew 
Zaccheus (Conybeare, Exfos. 1897, April, 300-323: 
June, 443-463). It appears to have turned upon the 
question whether Jesus was the Messiah foretold by the 
prophets, and to date from 135-170, let us say about 
140 A.D. 
The Christian philosopher, Justin Martyr, born 
about 100 A.D., baptized about 133, died about 16g 
in. (=*163-7), who is cited as a witness to 
εἷς Tuetin “ tie NT ) CANON, $ 67 and GOSPEI.S, 
trek ADOIOZY. s 75, was the author of two apologies 
which are imperfecily preserved in a single MS. The 
first vindicates ‘our faith’ before Antoninus and the 
Roman senate, according to Eus. 27} iv. 83113 182. 
It is divisible into three parts: chs. 2-12 13-60 61-67, 
preceded and followed by an introduction (1) and a 
conclusion (68 1-2) to which was added at a later date a 
transcript of Hadrian's letter to Minucius Fondanus 
(689-10) and, later still, letters of Antoninus Pius and 
Marcus Aurelius. 

The orator-author maintains (1) that Christians ought 
not t0 be persecuted for the name they bear seeing that 
they are neither without God (ἄθεοι) nor guilty of all 
serts of evil deeds. He states what their Lelief really 
is, declares that Jesus Christ has foretold all things, and 
announces his purpose of proving, for the instruction of 
those who do not know it, the truth of his Christian 
confession (2-12). (2) He then proceeds in the second 
place to show that the Christian religion is rational and 
leads to a life that is lovely as the precepts of Christ are 
beautiful (13-22). In ch, 23 he lays down three pro- 
positions which he goes on to discuss in their order: 
what he and his brethren have taught concerning Christ 
and the prophets who went before is true (24-29); 
all this was taught by Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
made man in accordance with the Divine purpose 
(30-53); before the incarnation men had wandered in 
error under the influence of evil spirits (54-60). (3) In 
the third portion he treats of baptism, the eucharist, the 
observance of Sunday (61-67). 

The assumed character of a spoken discourse is 
merely literary form. ‘l'he book is intended to advocate 
the Christian cause with all who cared to listen to it, 
especially with rulers (οἱ ἄρχοντες) all of whom, not 
merely one or two emperors, are addressed as ‘pious 
and philosophers’ {εὐσεβεῖς καὶ φιλόσοφοι). Where and 
when it was written cannot be determined with certainty. 
Probably it was at Rome about the middle of the second 
century. 

In the second apology the speaker, in consequence of 
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a bloody persecution of three Christians under Urbicus, 
addresses himself to the ' Romans' whose 
δὴν Second ‘* governors' (ἡγούμενοι) permit or perpe- 
‘P0I0BY- ἀγρία such cruelties He relates what has 
happened {chs, 1 2}, speaks contemptuously of what a 
certain opponent called Crescens might be able to do 
(8); disposes of the advice given to Christians to commit 
suicide (4); explains why it is that in spite of all 
calamities they maintain their faith in God {5); that 
God is unnameable; who Jesus Christ is (6}; why 
Christians cannot accept the Stoical doctrine as to the 
conflagration of the world and as to fate (7 8}; why 
they believe in the penal justice of God (9); that philo- 
sophers like Socrates in the olden time were also perse 
cuted (10); how ît is possible to learn from Hercules at 
the crossway (11); of the fearlessness of Christian martyrs 
(12); and that it must be held a fitting thing that 
answer should be made to the complaints of the 
Chistians (13-15). 

This discourse is no mere postscript of the first, as 
has often been supposed, nor a preliminary argument. 
Rather is it an independent sequel, with constant 
reference to what has been said in the first: perhaps a 
work that at a later date (yet not much Jater) was 
separately published when Urbicus was city prefect— 
that is to say between 144 and 160 (circa 153). 

Both discourses, cited as witnesses in CANON, $ 67 and 
GospeLS, $ 75, are of great value for our knowledge of 
the manner in which in those days Christianity was re- 
garded by mature and thoughtful professors. The first 
has an additional value on account of what it tells us as 
to the moral life of the Christians of that period as well 
as their ecclesiastical customs and practices. 

A third apology of Justin, in large measure preserved 
in the same MS, is known as his Dialogue τοῦ Trypho 
A the Jew. To Trypho he tells the story 

dp Dialogne of his own baptism (2-8), and then he 

Trypho. goes on to show, in the first place that 
the Mosaic law has had its day and must now give 
place to the new law, the law of Christ (9-48), and in 
the second place that Christ is rightly worshipped by 
believers along with God, because the prophets had 
foretold his coming and he is truly the Son of God 
as is witnessed by his birth, by his death on the cross, 
his resurrection, and ascension (49 21). 

This dialogue, cited in CANON, $ 67, was, according 
to ch. 120, written after Justin's First Apology, probably 
still within the reign of Antoninus Pius (138-162), 
approximately about 155-160, 

What is known as the 40542 ἐο Diognetus reached 
modern times in a single MS which was burned at 

τ Strassburg in 1870 ; it is a particularly 
di bippistie fine plea for Christianity {cp $ 30) in 

Bnesus: which an unknown writer, who for a 
while was wrongly identified with Justin, undertakes to 
enlighten the equally unknown Diognetus on the religion 
of Christians, the God in whom they trust, their con- 
tempt of the world and of death, their renunciation of 
the gods of Greece and of the Jewish worship (δεισιδαι- 
povia), their mutual love, and the reason why this new 
‘kind or practice’ {γένος ἢ ἐπιτήδευμα) of piety has 
only now entered into the world (ch, 1), He insists on 
the worthlessness of the gods made by human hands of 
perishable matter (2); rmaintains thaî the Jews are in 
error when they think to serve the Creator as if he had 
need of offerings and desired the fulfilment of a multi- 
plicity of commands (3-4). He then goes on to sketch 
the Christian manner of life so as to show the excellence 
of the Christian profession (5-6). ‘Their knowledge of 
God is through the manifestation of the Word (7). 
How greatly superior is the Christian revelation to all 
that ever philosophers formerly taught (8). Before it 
must come the fulness of transgression(9). Christian faith 
brings a rich blessing (10). Finally there follows, from 
another-—somewhat younger—hand, a glorification of the 
‘Word and of the preaching of the Word to men (11-12). 
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The whole was, as plainly appears from the last lines 
of ch. 1, originally desioned, not to be sent 85 a letter, 
but to be read and re-read in the religious assemblies of 
the church. When we compare this anonymous writer 
with Aristides and perceive how he seems to be ac- 
quainted with NT writings without ever quoting them 
verbatim or as possessing authority, we have reason to 
assign his date to the second half of the second century. 

‘Tatian, already referred to in $ 7, was the author of 
a still extant Orazio #0 fe Greeks (critically edited by 

4 Schwartz in 1888) which may be dated 
CO A century, 
not later than about 172 A.D. He there expounds what 
he, the quondam philosopher, deems most proper to be 
said on behalf of Christianity while criticising and con- 
futing the religion, ethics, philosophy, and ‘art of the 
Greeks, 

An extant Oratior of Athenagoras (also edited by 

Schwartz, 1891) is represented as having been held 
before the emperors Marcus Aurelius and 
4; AKLEnA- Lucius Commodus—that is to say, some- 
n where between the years 176 and 180. 
In it the Athenian philosopher (of whom nothing further 
is known) directs attention to the difference of treatment 
meted out to Christians and pagans (1-3); he then 
proceeds to vindicate Christians from the accusation 
of being atheists (ἄθεοι) (4-30) and of being morally 
inferior to pagans (31-86), and concludes with a fresh 
appeal to the supreme rulers (37). 

46 Miltiades, , Apologies by Miltiades and Apol- 
oto. lonius are known to us only by name : 
that of Melito (circa 170) from a 

quotation by Fusebius (26 iv. 265-11). 


VI. TEXT BOOKS 
Such Old-Christian writings as do not come under 
the categories already dealt with—Gospels, Acts, 
46. Text Episties, Revelations, Apologies—can be 
books  Convenientiy grouped under the heading of 
Text books, as having been written for the 
instruetion of their readers. In this class the first we 
shali mention is the Ax%ifheses or Separatio legis et 
evangelii. Of this we know little more than the name, 
and that it was the chief work of Marcion ; it is men- 
tioned by Tertullian (στ. A/ere. 119; see CANON, 
$ 69). 

Four-and-twenty books of Basilides, or it may be, of 
one of his followers ‘upon the Gospel’ {εἰς τὸ εὐαγγέλιον; 
so Eus. #£ iv.77) or ‘exegetics’ (ἐξηγητικά; so 
Clem. Alex. Stromz. ἵν. 1283), 

Letters, Homilies and Psalms, by Valentinus or his 
adherents, are referred to by Clement of Alexandria, 
Hippolytus, Tertullian. 

A ‘treatise against all the heresies that have existed' 
(σύνταγμα κατὰ πασῶν τῶν γεγενημένων aipéoewr), by 
Justin, is named by himself in 402,126. 

Other works also are, rightly or wrongly, attributed 
to Justin. 

Philosophical, doctrinal, polemical, ecclesiastical 
writings by Isidorus, Apelles, Agrippa Castor, Tatian, 
Miltiades, Apollinaris, Melito, Theophilus, Rhodon, 
and others in confutation of ‘heretics' or in recom- 
mendation of their ‘ errors." 

Greater or smaller treatises wholly or partially in- 
corporated or worked into later Cerozes, constitutiones, 
confessional writings, episcopal lists, etc. 

The chief work of this description, known ta us since 
1883, is the Didachè (see APOCRYPHA, 8 gr; CANON, 
$ 65; Warfield, 2i5Z Sacr. 1886, pp. 1007; Hen- 
necke, ΖΝ ΤΉΝ, 1901, pp. 58-72). 

Εἶνε books of ‘Memoirs’ or ‘Commentaries 
(Ὑπομνήματα) by Hegesippus, begun under Anicetus 
(154/5-165/7), completed under Eleutherus (173/s- 
188/9), of which fragments are preserved in Fus. ΖΑ, 
are more of a polemical, anti-gnostic, than of an 
historical, character, 
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The much discussed work of Papias was probably a 
commentary on one or more of our canonical gospels 
(sce GosPELS, $$ 65, 94). 

‘ Memoirs' or ‘Commentaries' (‘Irourigara)—by 
Heracleon, according to Origen—collected by Brooke 
(7514, 1891) belong to a commentary on the Fourth 
Gospel (see CANON, $ 69). 

On the Resurrection of the Dead {περὶ ἀναστάσεως 
vexpov ; edited by Schwartz, TU42) was written by 
Athenagoras in answer to objections to the doctrine of 
the resurrection and in exposition of the arguments in 
its favour that can be drawn from the writings of philo- 
sophers, or from the constitution and destiny of man. 

The literature of the subject is immense, It includes all 
studies, whether older or more recent, on the NT, the Apostolic 

. Fathers and other Christian writers of the 

46. Literature. first two centuries. For brevity's sake we 

may refer to the ' Introductions' to the NT 

(see Paut, $ st); Harnack, ACZ 11893, 21, 1897; Kriiger, 
ACL, 1895, and ‘Nachtràge,' 1897. W. Cv. M 


OLEASTER (Πρ YY), Is 4l:9 RV=8, EV OIL 
TREE (g.v.). Cp OLIVE, 8 2. 


OLIVE (MI: ελδιὰ Gen. 811 Ex 2720 3024 etc.) 

is often mentioned in OT as well as several times in NT. 

The Hebrew name (347/24), is found in 

1. Etymology. Aram., Eth., and Arab., butnotin Ass. 

In Arab. zayé usually stands for the oil, and a longer 
form 2aytza for the tree, 

Guidi's inference (Dea Sede, 37) that both the name and the 
culture of the olive were αὶ comparatively late împortation into 
Arabia—supported by Strabos statement (783) about the 
Nabatana country εὔκαρπος ἡ πολλὴ πλὴν ἐλλίου, and the 
fact that various words for dams were borrowed by Arab. from 
Aram.—is accepted by Frinkel (47), but denied by Hommel 
(Auf. κι Abhandl. 99). 

The origin of 24y7/% was formerly sought within the 
Semitic languages în _y/nm, ‘to be bright' (cp γ1, Ges. 
Thes.): but Lagarde in a brilliant article (AZi2#4. 8214/2) 
maintains a derivation from Armenian δρᾷ, which may 
also be the source of Egyptian djoeé? or d/sif, a word 
which, in a slightly different form, is found in an early 
Pyramid text (Hommel, 14). If this etymology be 
accepted, ît has an important bearing on the history 
both of language and of civilisation. The word would be 
an example of ἃ very early loanword incorporated from 
without into the common Semitic stock, whilst the 
knowledge of olive cultivation might be inferred to 
have reached Egypt on the one hand and Palestine on 
the other from some early seat in Asia Minor—prob- 
ably Cilicia, Lagarde thinks, in view of the fact that on 
the S. coast of Asia Minor the wild olive 'forms veri- 
table forests' (De Candolle, Origine, 225). The 
Arabic word passed along the N. coast of Africa into 
Spain, and was also borrowed by Persian and Turkish. 
The Greek and Latin words are of quite independent 
origin. 

Although in Gen.8 11 a branch of τοὶ olive seems to 
be intended, everywhere else 247//4 denotes the culti- 

Vated variety. In Neh.815 this is 
2. References. Jistinguished from the oleaster (Z/e 
agnus angustifolia), if that is the correct identification of 
‘&s Fimen (see OtL TREE). The two terms are brought 
together in a distich of Ben Sira (Ecclus, 5010, Heb. 
text)— 

Asa luxuriant olive (nu) full of berries, 

‘And as a wild.otive tree (og y) with branches full ofsap. 
No wonder that references to the olive tree abonnd ; it 
is as characteristic of Palestine (1t.88) as the date 
palm is of Egypt, and shares the notice of Hebrew 
Writers with corn and the vine. Once we find the 
phrase ΠῚ ong, ‘olive orchard’ (Judg.155). The 
special epithet of the olive is pyyi—i.e, ‘luxuriant'— 
not ‘green,’ for the leaves of the olive are not strikingly 
green. The uses of its oil, for lighting, as an ingredient 
in food, and asa salve or ointment, are too familiar to 


1 See Driver on Dt. 122, 
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need illustration, nor need we refer here to GETHSEMANE 
[g.v.]. Olive trees stand as an image of fresh beauty 
combined with fruitfulness (Ps. 528 [10] 1283 Jer. 1116 
Hos. 146); the process of ‘beating' or ‘shaking' the 
trees to bring down the ripe fruit is referred to! in Dt. 
2420 (for the law about gleaning cp Ex. 2311) Is.176 
24:13; and the treading or pressing out of the oil in 
Mic. 6.15. 

In Rom. 11 17-24 we have an allusion to the process of graft- 
ing, which has since ancient times been applied in order to grow 
branches of the finer cultivated olive upon the stem of the 
oleaster (&ypiéAacos); the writer, for the illustration of his 
argument, {magines a reverse process—the grafting of wild olive 
branches upon the cultivated plant, 

The area over which O/ea europea, L., is found grow- 
ing spontanecusly is so large that it is almost impossible 
to say where or how early it may have 
been first cultivated. As De Candolle 
(cp. cit. 223 71) shows, however, its range 
may not în early times have been so extensive. ‘The 
Egyptians certainly knew it very early as a cultivated 
plant. The Greeks believed Attica to have been its 
earliest home (Herod. 582), and it was cultivated among 
them from a great antiquity. The Syrian cultivation 
may reach back at least as far as either of these {cp 
Lagarde, Zc.), and Schweinfurth and other botanists 
incline to the view that the olive was of African origin, 
and thence spread along the Mediterranean region. 

N. M. 

[Two passages in the Psalms seem to require notice here : (a) 

Ps. 528 [10] and (δ) 1283. In passage « olive 
4. Ps5.528 trees in the temple-courts may justly surprise us, 


1283. for there is no trustworthy evidence that trees 
3 e 
were planted there. Most probably the text is 


3. Home of 
olive. 


în disorder, as the vertical line called Pasek suggests. If we 
may read— 
And 1, the poor and needy one, ΤΡ ΞΝῚ cap ri 


In the courts of the house of my God, ὑπὸν ma minsni— 


the difficulty is removed without violence (Che Ps.(2)). Ὁ 

In passage ὅ, there may be an allusion to the way in which the 
olive tree propagates itself. When the trunk decays, fresh stems 
spring from the roots, and a group of olives talces the place of a 
single tree. As the parent stem decays, the suckers grow up, 
tall and strong, in their place, so that it may perhaps be a true 
tradition that În the famous olive-grove of Gaza (see Gaza, $ 4) 
no trees have been planted since the Moslem conquest.2-T. k, Δ] 


N. M., 88 1-3; T.K. C., 8 4. 
OLIVES, THE MOUNT OF (D'N*IN 1, Zech. 144 


Bis; τὸ ὄρος τῶν ἐλαιῶν [B, NT, Jos.]; sons Olizarwm; 
in 25.15 30 DMN ΠΗ, ἡ ἀναβάσις τ. ἐν, clivus, 
‘ascent’; in Acts l12, ὅρος τὸ καλούμενον 
ἐλαιῶνος, mons qui vacatur Oliveti, € the mount 
called Olivet ' [Olivet also in 2 5.15 30 AV ; cp Jos. Art. vii. 92)), 
afterwards calfed by the Jews angon on, nions sacfionis (on 
the expression M'NWUBN MI, 2K.2313 see below, and cp De- 
STRUCTION [MouxT ΟΡ]}, and still later, meovs ἐμερρείρεσερρε (ex- 
plained in the Middle Ages as referring to the multitude of 
lights burning in the various sanctuaries on the mount) or also 
mons trium luminum—with reference to the triple light (a) of 
the temple, (6) of the rising sun, (e) of the oil of the olive trees, 
according to the rabbis; cp ΔΕ ΕΟ, 1897, pp. 75-77, 307-308—0r, 
more correctly, according to Reland, zr0xs irium culminum 
(from its three summits; see below), and at the present day 
Jebel es-Zeitin, or more commonly, /ebel-e!-78r (sometimes 
Jebel Tir ez-Zeif), 

The name applies primarily in a general way to the 
whole ridge (on the limitation to a part of this chain, 
sotion See below [3]), coming from the NW., 
2. Description. 1: stretching N. and S. for about 
23 m. on the E. side of Jerusalem, beyond the ravine of 
the Ridron valley, thus forming a sort of rampart 
parallel to the Bezetha and Temple Hills (see sketch map 
above, col. 2410). Gealogicaliy the formation is a hard 
cretaceous limestone {called by the Arabs m24zze4), with 
superimposed strata of soft cretaceous limestone (Sen- 
onian, called by the Arabs 24/4), and quaternary 
deposits on the summit. The mount is easily climbed 
ina quarter of an hour from the Kidron ; it is less stony 


1, Names, 


1 “In many parts of Spain and Greece, and generally in Asia, 
the olives are beaten down by poles or by shaking the boughs* 
(E.B6I 17 760). 

2 Conder, Tent Werk, 2261. 
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than some others near it, and formerly was rich in 
various plantations, especially {as the name implies) 
olive plantations; the number of these has greatly 
diminished. There are three distinct elevations separated 
by depressions in the ridge. 

(1) The elevation on the N, where the house of Mr. Gray Hill 
now stands (2690 ft, above sea level), currently known as Mt. 
Scopus(but wrongly, the true Scopus being more to the W., beside 
the Nablus road, at the point called Ras-ei-Mesharif; cp PEZO, 
1874, pp. 94, 111); the native name appears to be es-Suwin, 

(2) That on the S., now known as Jebel Batn el- Hawa 
(Mount of the Belly of the Wind), 2395 ît., having the village 
of Siloam on its western flank. ΒΥ Josephus (8/ v. 12.2) 
it is called “the hill overlooking the ravine of Biloam ἦν by tradi. 
tion, ὅρος προσοχθίσματος, σκανδάλον, διαφθορᾶς, mons affen- 
sionis or scandali, being identified with the hill spoken of in 
1K.117 as “before” 1) Jerusalem, in connection with the 


pagan sanetuaries set up by Solomon for his foreign wives,? and 
also with the hill (to be regarded, however, as distinct), which 


in 2K.2313 is called n° “3 (EV, mount of corruption, 


RVmg., ‘or, destruction’). For a discussion of this phrase, 
which was unintelligible to the translator of @, see DESTRUC- 
τίον [Mount or]; the hill intended by it was probably the 
Mt. of Olives, properly led, and as for the sanetuaries 
situated ‘on its right hand'—i.e., to the 3.—they may have stood 
on the Jebel Ban el-Hawa, but equally well may be supposed 
to have heen on the hill called by tradition the Hill of Evil 
Counsel, now locally know as the Jebel Abi-Tor, to the S. of 
Jerusalem beyond the Wady er-Rababi. ‘The Jebel Batn el- 

wa is separated from the Mt. of Olives proper by a sharp δ. 
pression, through which passes the road to Bethany, and in 
‘which are situated the new abattoirs of Jerusalem. 


(3) Between the two already mentioned is the Mt. of 
Olives proper—the distance from Jerusalem is variously 
given as 8 furlongs (Acts 1 12, ‘a sabbath day's journey), 
5 furlongs (Jos. «4πὸ χχ. 86) or 6 furlongs (Jos. 87 
v.23)—described as before (‘8-by} Jerusalem on the 
cast (oiap), Zech. 144), on the east side (opp) of the 
city (Ez. 1123), and over against (κατέναντι) the temple 
(Mk. 133) Here again three culminating points have 
to be distinguished. The first, on the É. (2664 ft.), 
is now marked by the conspicuous Russian tower; the 
second (2636 ft.), farther to the W., exactly faces the 
temple ; here stand (4) the chapel of the Ascension on 
the site of various Christian buildings, the oldest of 
which goes back to the time of Constantine; (3) the 
Arab village of Kefr'et-Tir, first mentioned in the 
fifteenth century ; (6) several other sanctuaries ; the 
third, more to the N. (2684 ft.}, is locally known as 
Karm es-Seyyad or Karm Abul-Hawa, and to tradition 
as Viri Galilei; see below ($ 5). A carriage road, 
made for the Empress of Germany in 1898, leads from 
the Nablus Road to Viri Galilei and thence onwards to 
the Chapel of the Ascension. ἢ 

‘The view from the Mt. of Olives is very extensive. 
Westward, it commands a bird's-eye view of Jerusalem, 
*in the form of a theatre," as Josephus expresses it (the 
summit is 218 ft. above the Haram). To the NW. is 
seen Neby Samwil, and to the N. the mountains of 
Benjamin and Ephraim; to the S. are those of Judah, 
and, in particular, the ‘Frank Mountain' {Bethlehem 
is not visible ; but from the top of the Russian tower can 
be seen the bell-towers of the Church of the Nativity} ; 
to the E. are the arid mountains traversed by the road 
from Jerusalem to Jericho (Bethany is hidden), the 
Ghor, the Dead Sea, the mountains of Gilead and 
Moab. ‘Those, however, who claim to have seen Jerash, 
the greater Hermon, Ebal and Gerizim, the Mediter- 
ranean, are in error. 

In the OT the Mt. of Olives is mentioned in four 

3 places τ-τ(α) 2 S.1523-161. David, in 
references, ftight from Absalom, crosses the Kidron 
* and climbs up the other side to where, 

according to ΕΝ, ‘God was worshipped' (RVME, 

1 A later tradition, going as far back as 1283 A.b.; places here 
not the keathen sanctuaries, but the hareni of Solomon. 

2 The western flank of the Mt. of Olives has been from earl 
times, and still continues to he, used for purposes of burizl. 
The most ancient of the tombs, caves transformed into sepul- 
chres, are now called (baselessly) ‘Tombs of the Prophets,' and 
are situated to the SW. of the Latin buildings. Cp H. Vincent, 
Revue Bibligue, 10 (1901), pp. 72:88; PESO, 1901, ΡΡ. 309-317. 
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‘where he was wont to worship God'; AV less cor- 
rectly, ‘where he worshipped God”); on the other side 
he descended to BAHURIM {φῦ ; unidentified). (4) 
Ezekiel (1123) sees the ‘glory of Yahwè' going forth 
from the temple and resting on the Mt. of Olives; cp 
432, where, conversely, the glory of Yahwè comes to 
the temple from the E. (ὦ) In Neh. 815 it is said: the 
people went to ‘the mount' for branches of olive, etc. ; 
various interpreters understand the Mt. of Olives here. 
(4) Zechariah (144) sees Yahwé in the great day plant 
his feet on the Mt. of Olives, which is cleft by an east- 
ward and westward valley to make way for the fugitives. 

Later rabbinica) Judaism attached the rite of the red heifer 
(Nu. 19; Mish. Pe724, 36) to the Mt. of Olives, where also at 
the appearance of each new moon a fire was kindled visible as 
far as from Karn Sartabeh. A Jewish legend fixes the abode of 
the divine Shekinah on the Mt. of Olives for three and a half 
years. 

The NT references are five :—(a) Mt.211 Mk. Ilr 
Lk. 1929 (Jesus crosses the Mt. of Olives on the day of 

4. ΝῊ his triumphal entry into Jerusalem) ; (4) 
references. Mt. 243 Mk. 133 (scene of his discourse 
- concerning the temple); (c) Lk. 2137 

In. 81 (Jesus withdraws for the night—as, according to 
Lk. was his habit—to the Mt. of Olives); (4) Mt. 2630 
ΜΚ, 14 26 Lk. 22 39 (mentioned in connection with GETA- 
SEMANE [g.v.]) ; (e) ΑΟΙ5 1 τῷ (after the ascension, the 
apostles return from the Mt. of Qlives). Christian 
tradition, resting undoubtediy.on the last-cited passage, 
but also influenced by Zech. 144, has, since the time of 
Eusebius (about 315 A.D.), regarded the summit of the 
Mt. of Olives as the scene of the ascension ; a sanctuary 

δ. Scene of ‘25 erected on the ridge (ἐπὶ τῆς 

the ascension. ἀκρωρεία5), which varied in the course of 

“ centuries ; from the fourth century on- 
wards there has been shown one of the footprints (now 
right, now left)of Jesus on the rock (again an echo of Zech. 
144). In Lk.24so the scene of the ascension is placed 
very definitely at Bethany (he led them ἕως πρὸς Βηθανίαν 
AV, ‘as far as to Bethany,‘ RV less correctly, ‘until they 
were over against Bethany '). Unless two conflicting 
accounts be admitted, that of Lk. must rule, the passage 
in Acts saying merely that the disciples returned from the 
Mt. of Olives. ‘There can be no doubt that Lk. means 
to say that he led them to the place called Bethany® 
{Tobler, 83). It may be added that in the time of 
Jesus there were houses on the top of the Mt. of Olives, 
"The tendency to multiply sacred sites, so often shown 
by tradition, has caused the scene of the apparition of 
the angels {‘Viri Galilei," Acts 111; see above, 8 2, [3}} to 
be separated from that of the ascension itself. A further 
designation, Galilea (which is not to be confounded 
with Viri Galilei), is the result of a harmonistic effort to 
bring Mt. 2810 (cp v, 16), which speaks of an appear- 
ance of Jesus on a mountaîn in Galilee, into conformity 
with the indications of Mk. and Lk., which make Jeru- 
salem the scene of the manifestation. The attempt is 
old and has been often repeated; the last to make 
it is R. Hofmann, whose argument is interesting but 
unconvincing. Cp GosPELS, $ 138. 

From the fourth century (Bordeaux Pilgrim, 333) onwards 
through the Middle Ages and down to the sixteenth century, 
in accordance with the tendency of tradition to bring all the 
biblical sites as near to Jerusalem as possible, pilgrims were 
shown the scene of the transfiguration as well as that of the 
ascension on the Mt. of Olives. The similarity of names (Mt, 
Tabor, Jehel et-Tor; and Mt. of Olives, ‘Jebel et-Tor) may 
possibly have contributed to this error. Theinterest of the Mt. 
of Olives for the Christian lies more in the mountain as a whole 
than in any particular partofit, ΑΞ τῆς Abbé Le Camus (Voyage 
aux Pays Bibliques,1 252) has it: ‘Quand les reliques sont des 
montagnes, on peut admettre leur authenticité.' 

Tobler, Die Siloahguelle und der Oelberg, 59313; Reland, 
Palestina, 52 337-341; Robinson, Biblical Researches in Pales 

. tinal8), 1274-275 604-60S; Phys. Geogr. 

6. Literature. 2/%%e HZ, 40s.; Berggren, Reisen, 894-075 
Furrer, Wanderungent®, 81-85; art. ‘Cel 

berg' în Schenkel's Bidel-Lexrikon, 4355-3565 Thomson, 7%e 
Land and the Book, 2 410-422 433-437; Schick, ‘ The Mount of 


1 Hans Stockar, pilgrim of 1519; Aeinfahrt von Verusale 
18, Schaffhausen (1839). ma 
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Olives' PEFO, 1880, pp. 174-184; PEFM3230; Jerusalem 
398-404; Doubdan, Voyage de da Terre-Sainte, 115-116 253-270, 
With a map on p. 100: Wallace, Jerusalem the Holy, 117-124; 
Buhi, Geogr. des alfen Palistina, 94:95; Fraas, Aus dem 
Orient, 57-58 202 (Geologica); R. Hofmann, Galilea auf dem 
Oelberg, 1836, 53 pp.; ZDPV 18 (1890) 98 (Van Kasteren); 
Féderlin, La Terve-Sainte, xviîi. (1901), nos. 2, 8-12. 
Lu. Gi 

OLYMPAS (oAvymitac, a contracted form of oAyMm- 
TmicAwpoc) is saluted in Rom.16:5; cp ROMANS, 
88 4, το. Later legend (see the Ὑττολλνηλλὰ οἵ Peter 
and Paul of the pseudo-Symeon Metaphrastes) said that 
he was ordained bishop of Philippi by Peter, and 
beheaded with Herodion at Rome when Peter was 
erucified, 


OLYMPIUS (oAymmioc [AV]), 2Macc. 62. See 
Jupirer. 


OMAERUS {maHpoc [B]), 1Esd.934 AV= Ezra 
1034, AMRAM, 2. 


OMAR (ΙΝ ; cwmap [BADEL]), one of the sons of 


Eliphaz: Gen. 3611 (wpav [ADEN 15 1Ch.136t Probablya 
gorruption of Jerahmec, like IraW (so Che.) in Gen. 86 45 x Ch. 
5% 


OMEGA. See ALPHA. 


OMER (9), Ex. 1636 εἰς, 
MEASURES. 


OMRI (ἼΩΝ may either be an ethnic like Zimri, and 
many of the names which now close with 199, instead of 
Ὑ [see NAME], perbaps [cp OMAR] from Jerahmeel 

{Che.]; or, it may be put for MP, 
τοῖς ΟΣ κι : corshipper of Yalwé,' cp Arab. names 
" "Amir and ‘Omar, and see Robertson 
Smith, Aixskip, 265 ΔῚ in Aram. inser, IMP [C/S 2, 
no, 195] and “N9YN [:2., no. 173], cp JAMBRI; 
zamBpleli [BA, but occasionally amBp(e)i] amBpi 
[LI amapinoc [Jos. Ar viîi. 12 5}. τι Father 
of Ahab and King of Israel (900-875 B.c., Schr. ; 
890-879 B.c., Kamph.), 1 K. 16 15-28. He was 
originally ‘captain of the host," and was besieging 
Gibbethon, a Philistine town, when he heard that his 
royal master Elah had been slain by ZimRI (g.v.). At 
once he left Gibbethon and came to Tirzah and besieged 
the usurper Zimri, who, finding himself unable to hold 
out, closed his reign of seven days by a voluntary death 
(see ZiMrI). But the victor had yet another rival to 
fear. ΤΙΒΝῚ Ὁ. Ginath and his brother Joram (cp 1 K. 
1622 (5) were in arms against Omri, and it was not 
until they died that his authority was secnre,! That he 
had the eye of a statesman is clear from his selection of 
SAMARIA (g.v.) as capital in preference to TiRZAH. 
His struggles against the Aramzeans of Damascus 
were not particularly successful; he had to concede 
certain privileges to them in his own capital (1 K. 2034), 
and was forced to surrender several Israelite towns, in- 
cluding, it would seem, the important Ramoth-gilead 
(223); sce BENHADAD, $ 2. The meagre accounts of 
him in the OT are supplemented slightly by the Moabite 
inscription. 

From the stele of Mesha, we learn that Omri reasserted his 
claim to Moab and gained a hold on Medeba and the surround. 
ing district, which was retained by him for some gears (cp Ania 8) 


The thoroughness of the subjection is proved by the enormaus 
tribute paid to Israel by Moab (cp 2 K.34), See MeswA. 


Omri is the first Israelite king to be mentioned on the 
Assyrian inscriptions, and the widening of the political 
. . horizon of Israel marks the commence 

2. Assyriam ment of a new epoch. It is possible that 
references. Omri himself paid tribute to Assyria, and 
through its help obtained the throne {cp Ki. 2259). On 
inscripiions from the time of Shalmaneser Il. (854) 
down to Sargon (720) we find the northern kingdom 


See WEIGHTS AND 


1 Knowing, as we do, the manner in which late revisers have 
endeavoured to synchronise the events of the two kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah, we cannot, by comparing 2. 15 with e. 23, fix 
the length'of Omri's struggle with Tibni at four years (see 
CuronoLocY, $ 7). 
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designated as σι Bit-fumri, ‘land of the house of 
Omri'; or simply mal Zezzri, ‘land Omri.'!  Jehu 
even is called the ‘son of Omri’ (Schr. A4A7 1907) 
The use of this phrase shows how great was the reputa- 
tion which Omri enjoyed abroad (Stade, however, sup- 
poses that the Assyrians did not learn of the existence 
of Israel till Omri's reign, and that, as years went by, 
they clung to the original name, without troubling to 
change it [GVZ 1521]). Another sign of the influence of 
Omri would be the strange phrase of an anonymous 
prophet in Mi. 616, ‘the ‘statutes of Omri'; but the 
text is doubtless corrupt {see MicaH [BcoK], $ 3) 
The dynasty which he founded lasted for half a century, 
and was only overturned by the hatred of the prophets 
to the worship of Baal. It is remarkable that we are 
told so little about him. ΟΡ HISTORICAL LIT., 88 5, 7. 

2. δ. Becher, a Benjamite, 1 Ch.7 è (auapleka [BAL)), 

3. A descendant of Pharez, 1 Ch. 94 (αμρῖεν [BA], ἀμεβρι [L, 
who appears to identify Omri and μαι, a name which BA omits)). 

4, b. Michael, of the tribe of IssacHar ($ 4 n.), 1 Ch. 2718 
(auBp[ek [BL], apape [A]), 

ON (ἢ ἢ ayn [B], aynan [AF] amnan [L]), Ὁ. 
Peleth, a Reubenite, the associate of Dathan and Abiram 
(Nu. 161). The name On seems to have attached itself 
to Jerahmeelite territory; hence it is parallel with 
Cushan and Missur, according to an almost certain 
restoration of Hab. 37, ‘On is affrighted, the tents of 
Cushan are in dread, the tent curtains of Missur 
tremble.' See DATHAN AND ABIRAM, and cp JERAH- 
MEEL, $ 3, PIBESETH. 

The names On, Onam, Onan, Ono, Ben-oni point to 
the existence of a clan and of a district in the far S. 
called On, and there is a group of passages in the 
Prophets, commoniy much misunderstood, in which the. 
same S. Palestinian district is probably referred to, 
viz., Am. 15 (‘and inhabitants from Rehoboth-on’), 
+. 5 (‘Bethel [the southern Bethel in the district of On?] 
shall become Aven'), Hos. 108 (‘the high places of 
On-jerahmeel'), Hab. 87 (‘On shall be affrighted '), 
Ezek. 3017 (‘the young men of On and Jerahmeel '). 
For the explanation and justification of these readings 
see Crit. Bib.; we can only mention here that the 
Bethel of Amos and Hosea was probably the sanctuary 
of the golden calf (cp PROPHET, $ 35), not far from 
Halîisah (=Dan?) in the Negeb. [τ is also by no 
means impossible that under the present Egyptianised 
story of Joseph, there lies an earlier story, which laid 
the scene in N. Arabia, and gave Joseph for a father- 
in-law a priest of On, a Zarephathite (ya5 ᾿ΕῚΒ το ms). 
Note that On in Nu. 16: is ‘b. Peleth'—i.e., a Pele- 
thite (= Zarephathite)—— and that REUBEN appears 
originally to have been a southern tribe (see PELETR); 
also that in Neh. 62, for reasons given elsewhere {see 
Crit. Bib.), the place of meeting suggested to Nehemiah 
was probably, not ‘in {one of] the villages in the plain of 
Ono,’ but “in Jerahmeel, in Rehoboth of On' {cp Am. 
15 above); and lastly, that in Neh. 1135 we should 
probably read for ‘Ono, Ge-haharashim ' [RV®®], ‘On 
of the Geshurites' (see GESHUR, 2). Every one of these 
corrections throws light on a dark place in the OT 
writings; hence their introduction into a work like the 
present. τ᾿ Κι Cc, 


ON (NIN, |: Ἡλίου πόλις ; ἢ #E2/0P0245), the city 
of POTIPHERA fg.2.], the father-in-law of Joseph (Gen. 
1. Name, £14550 4620; also Ezek. 3017 [B; see 

" " AVEN]), also mentioned as Beth-shemesh in 
Jer. 4313 (so MT and (5 ; but the text needs correction ; 
see BETH-SHEMESH), and in the true text of Is.1918 
(cp x* Symm., see HFRFS, CITY OF), and in (δ. of 
Ex. li {Kal ὧδ [L, wp (unless this is a misprint in 

1 For the designation of a nation as the ‘house' of a king or 
of a founder of a dynasty, cp Hos.51. Mesha, too, speaks of 
the 4ozse of Omrì's son (ἡ 7), Cp Wi. XA TIA), 247. 

2 So Peries (Ana/ebten, 66) and Nowack ; but sy must also 
de restored for o par. 

TA Gen. 41 45 Iov πόλις [A*], Ἰλίου π΄ [AI], 41 50 4620 Ἰλίου 
n. (Al 
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Lag.)] H €CTIN HAIOY TTOAIC) as well as in Jer. 4313 
{a gloss on HAIOY ITOMIC). 

The name of the Egyptian ‘On' (forthe S. Palestinian 
'On,’ see preceding article) is written ‘22! (the initial 
Aleph would admit also of being read as a y) 
According to a famous mythological text {Destr. 19), 
the name would be etymologically connected with the 
word preserved in Coptie as eyni, ‘milistone,’ so that 
the τὸ would have to be read before the x. The 
late pronunciation On is, at any rate, traceable, not 
only in (5, but even in the Assyrian Unz {ASur-bani- 
pal). From the famous temple of the sun-god the city 
was perhaps also called /e(»)-2é°, ‘house of the sun- 
god’; cp the Greek and Arabic designations.* 

©On-Heliopolis, situated very near the southern end 
of the Delta, E. of the Pelusiac branch of the Nile, 

was, perhaps, the oldest city of Egypt. 
2. Importance. We find, at least, that from the texts 
of the pyramids to the latest theological writings it is 
described as the holiest city, the favourite place of the 
sun-god whence it is easiest to find access to heaven, 
In its temple (‘the House of the Prince ') was a sacred 
trec which is identified with the tree from the branches 
of which the sun-god rises every morning, etc.4 The 
earliest divinity worshipped there seems to have been 
Atum(u), figured in human form, and explained by 
the later theologians as the setting sun. Re’ and 
Harmachis were also worshipped. A god explained 
as the Heliopelitan form of Osiris had the name 
Sep (cp Osarseph, the name of Moses in Manetho 
[JosEPz ii., $ x]).. The most sacred animal there was 
the bull called Mnevis by the Greeks.5 The name of 
the high priest (222-m’) 'greatest in seeing' {£.e., ob- 
serving the stars) and his sacrificial costume, covered 
with stars, point to the high reputation of the Helio- 
politan astronomers and astrologers. Even in Greek 
times the learning of those priests (Αἰγυπτίων λογιώ- 
rarot, Herod. 23) was so famous that Greek philosophers 
like Plato and Eudoxus were said to have visited them 
to study their wisdom. So important was the city 
to which Potiphera (cp JosEPH ii., $$ 3, 11} was said 
to have belonged. 

Heliopolis was the capital of a nome (the thirteenth 
of Lower Egypt), but seems never to have played any 

; political part except, perhaps, in the time 
3. History. Lf the Hyksos Who are sid to have re. 
sided (?) there. 

Being situated near the W. end of Goshen, on the 
road from Goshen to Memphis, On had, later, ἃ very 
large Semitic population. As early as in the time of 
Rameses III a quarter inhabited by some thousands of 
Asiatic 'Apuriu is mentioned, and before the foundation 
of Alexandria Heliopolis doubtless ranked high among 
the cities with a partly Jewish population.8 The Jewish 
city Onion and the temple of Onias (see ONIAS, $ 13; cp 


1 il 3. Brugsch, Diet Géogr. 259. 


2 Delitzsch (Pax. 318) would compare this Un with Hermon- 
this near Thebes which had the same name in earlier Umes. 
As, however, its name at a later period always received the 
addition χρῷ), ‘the southern” or Moxtw ‘of [the god] Month," 


in opposition to the northern ‘On,' Ielitzsch's idea is highly . 


improbable. ΟΡ also C/S 1024, 2 (Bloch, Glossar, 14) ΧΟ jR 

3 Diodorus 1 τῷ concludes from the name that the sun-god 
founded the city. On the Egyptian form see Brugsch, Dick, 
δος». 409 2. (with caution). 

4 is, certainly, not accidental that, after the downfall of 
paganism, the Christian Egyptians always reverenced a tree in 
or near Heliopolis, clniming that it had protected the Virgin 
Mary and the child Jesus on the flight to Egypt. The tree of 
Mary, shown at present, was planted somewhat over 200 years 
ago. No doubt it is a successor of the holy persea tree of 
antiquity. 

5 The sacred hird of On, the dx, ὄνφετυ (a crested heron), 
was considered as a symbol of the morning sun; the strange 
fables attached to it by the classica! writers (Herod. 2 73, etc.) 
are not found on the monuments, ΟΡ PHentx. 

6 The statement of Juba (in Plin. 6177) that it was founded 
by Arabs evidently refers to the same fact. 
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DISsPERSION, $ 6, and ISRAEL, $ 71) were near it, and 
several neiglbouring ruins have, at present, names 
pointing to Jewish communitiest—e.g., Zell εἰ- Vakadiye, 
‘the hill of the Jewess'; a ‘Vicus Judeeorum' occurs 
already in the Roman itineraries. @'s addition to 
Ex. 1ττ is quoted above, ‘Thus the eastern frontier of 
the Delta was occupied by a continuous line of Jewish 
settiements. 

At the beginning of the Roman period, Strabo (p. 805) 
describes the city as deserted, although the great temples 
had still their population of priests. The ruins near 
the modern village el-Matariye are, at present, very 
insignificant; the only considerable remnant of the 
great temple of the sun is an obelisk erected by User- 
tesen I. of the twelfth dynasty. ‘The Arabs called the 
city ‘Ain esh-Shems, ‘fountain of the sun.‘ Whether 
the sweet well! near the sacred tree of el- Matariye 
furnished the name, is doubiful; the ruins of Heliopolis 
are, at any rate, too far N. for us to regard the well 
as the sacred basin of the sun-temple. W. M. Μ. 


ONAM (DIÎX, $ 77; on the name cp GENEALOGIES 
i., $ 5, n. 2; JERABMEEL, $ 2 Δ; and see ON Ì., ΟΝ ΑΝ). 

1. Àn Edomite clan (Gen. 36 23, way [AEL], x {D]; 1 Ch. 
140, ὠναν [BA], war. [L]). 

2. A Jerahmeelite sept or clan (1 Ch.226, οζομ [BI], ovvoa 
[A], avav [L]). See JUDAR, JERAHMERL, $ 2. 

ONAN (}?ÎR, 8.77: aynan [BADEFL], cp ON i., 
ONAM), one of the five sons of JUDAH (g.v.), Gen. 384 
8-10 4612 Nu, 26r9 1 Ch. 23. 


ONESIMUS (onHcimoc [Ti WH]) according to 
Philem. 10, is the name of a runaway slave Christianised 
by Paul and sent back to his master with our canonical 
‘Epistle of Paul to Philemon.' Later tradition makes 
him bishop of Ephesus. Another Onesimus is mentioned 
in Col, 49 as a Christian at Colosse, who has recently 
been with Paul. According to some he is identical 
with the person called a slave in Philemon, and accord- 
ingly that epistle is held to be earlier than Colossians. 

Attention has frequently been called to the meaning of the 
name (Onesimus='useful') and doubts on that account have 
been thrown on the historicity of Onesimus, or, at least, of the 
Onesimus of Philem. ro; so far as appears, however, without 
sufficient ground. A slave called Onesimus is really intended, 
although his presence in this place is probably a fiction, and the 
name borrowed from Col. 49. See PÒLeMoN [EPISTLE], 

W. C. v. M. 

ONESIPHORUS (onucipopoc [Ti. WH]} is men- 
tioned twice in 2 Tim. Apparently we are to suppose 
that he was dead when the epistle was written, for în 
both places his ‘house’ (family), not he himself, is 
placed in the foreground. (αὐ In 1:6-18 the divine 
mercy is besought for his house as a reward for his 
mercy to Paul (cp Mt. 57). Itisassumed that Timothy 
knows the details of his ministry to Paul perfectly well, 
but it is a pleasure to Paul to refer to his repeated kind- 
ness, not only at Ephesus but also at Rome: ‘he oft 
refreshed me and was not ashamed of my chain; but 
when he was in Rome, he sought me out very diligently 
and found me,' (6) At the close of the epistle (419) this 
kind friend's house or household is specially saluted 
together with Prisca and Aquila. 

Here two MSS (46 109) contain the insertion, Ackrpav τὴν 
γυναῖκα αὐτοῦ καὶ Σιμαιαν [Ση-] και Ζηνωνα τοὺς νιους αὐτου, 
which, though it stands after ‘ Prisca and Aquila,’ really belongs 
to ‘the house of Onesiphorus' (cp Aete Pauli ef Thecle, 2). 


ONIARES (onfella apc [Avid &eavid V*, see 


Swete]), 1 Macc. 1220. See SPARTA, 

ONIAS 
Name (8 1). Murder of Onias II (8 8). 
References ($ 2), Josephus and Onias IV. (89). 
Date of Onias I. ($ 3). rustworthiness of 2 Macc. 
Date of Onias II. (8 4). (810). 


His official position (ἢ 5). Conclusions (8 11). 

His relation τὸ the Tobiads (86). Date of Onias IV. (8 12). 

Identity of Onias IL and 111, Temple in Heliopolis ($ 13). 
(87. Literature (8 14). 


1 The Virgin Mary is said to have washed the child Jesus in 
it, an indication that the well was sacred in pagan times. 
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Onias (oniac) is the Greek form of a Jewish name 
which we find borne by various persons chiefly of 
priestly origin in the third and second 

1. NAME. centuries BC. It stands sometimes for 
Heb. μην" (Ecclus. 501; Ionov[B*N*]); sometimes for 
Heb. min, which occurs amongst the names in the 
inscription of the Bné-Héezir on the so-called Sepulchre 
of Jacob in the valley of Kidron near ferusalem.? Both 
forms come from the same root (jn, }an), and the mean- 
ing of both is the same. 

Tn the printed texts of the Talmud the name usually appears 
as vm (Honyo); but it is noteworthy that good MS$ also ex- 
hibit the form jrymi (Néhonyan: Schir. G/V19 2.546, (5) 399, 
ET 4288). ΑΒ yy is equivalent to the older Hebrew form mm 
both the Hebrew forms (nm and pm) are represented by the 
Gk. 'Ovias. 

Unfortunately it is impossible to say in any individual 
instance whether the Greek name ’Ov/as represents the 
one Hebrew form or the other. 

The following is a Jist of the persons known to have 
2, Kofi borne the name, 

» Meterences. () Onias I., son of Jaddus or Jad- 
dua (Jos. “πὲ. xi.87 [$ 347], xii. 25 [$ 43]; cp Neb. 
1211); see 8 3. 

(6) Onias II, son of Simon I. the Just (Jos. Azf 
xii. 25 [$ 44] xii. 41-10 [$$ 156-224]); see $$ 4-8 11. 

{(c) Onias III, son of Simon H. (Jos. “πὲ, xii. 410 
[ὃ 225] i. 58 [$ 167]), ὅτ [8 237]); see $7/ 11. 

(4) Onias IV., son of Onias ΠῚ, (7105. Art xii.5r 
[8 237], 97 [$ 387]), or son of Simon (Jos. 27 vii, 102 
[S 423]); see δὲ 9-13. 

(e) Onias, third son of Simon II (Jos. “πὲ. xii.5r 
[$ 238./7:]), usually called Menelaus {cp xii. 97 [$$ 383- 
385]); see ὃ 13 (e). 

(7) Onias, a pious Jew, killed at Jerusalem in 65 B.c. 
(Jos. Ant. xiv.2x [88. 22-24]). 

(g) Onias, father of John, who was sent along with 
others by Hyrcanus to Rome (105, Art xiv. 10r0 
[8 222]). 

Of these seven, (7) and (£) may be left out of account 
in this article as being of no importance for our present 
purpose ; on the other hand it will be necessary to 
bring together and to sift everything that our sources 
contain with regard to the first five, 

(4) Orîas I.—As regards Onias I., we know from 
Jos. Ant. xi. 87 ($ 347) that his father was Jaddus {or 
8. Date of Jaddua, Neh. 1217), from Axe. xiî. 25 ($ 43) 

‘oniae I that his son was the high priest Simon the 

Just. According to Art, xi. 84f. ($ 3227). 
Jaddua was contemporary with Alexander the Great. 
Of this synchronism, however, Willrich (/uden x. 
Griechen, 22) has argued that it must be given up, the 
whole of the Jewish Alexander-legend being unhistorical. 
This, no doubt, goes too far ; the synchronism may be 
correct even if the details of the story be imaginary. 
We can no longer rely upon it, however, for determin- 
ing the date of Onias. Onias L’s son, Simon [I.] 
the Just, appears in 4x4 xii.25 ($ 43/.), as the pre- 
decessor of Eleazar who, according to the epistle of 
Aristeas, lived in the time of Ptolemy II. Philadelphus 
{285-247 5.56} According to this, the date of 
Onias I. would be somewhere about 300 8.C. The 
epistle of Aristeas, however, cannot be regarded as 
a first-rate chronological authority, and Josephus does 
not seem to have had at his disposal any complete 
list of the Jewish high priests from which he could 
have taken Fleazar (Willrich, 2f sur. 111), We 
next turn, therefore, to the Simon who is mentioned in 
Ecclus. 501: ‘The greatest among his brethren and 
the glory of his people was Simon, son of Johanan 
(Ἰονίου [*B*N*], Oriov [BBP N°433) the high priest. 
By comparison with the high priests of the post-exilic 
Jewish community named in Josephus, this Simon has 
been identified with one or other of two persons—either 


ga [θνοῖροι, Corpus Inscr. Hebr. no. 6; cp Driver, TBS 
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with the Simon [1.1 the Just, already mentioned, or 
with Simon [II.] whose father, according to Josephus 
(Ant. xii. 410 [$ 224]), would seem also to have been 
named Onias (see below, $ 7 £). ‘The splendid eulogy 
passed in Ecclus. 501 gives the idea of an important 
personality whose merits did not allow him to be 
forgotten by posteritr. Now, unquestionably the 
history supplies us with only one man answering such 
a description—Simon the Just; Josephus also praîses 
Simon [I.] though briefly (4r% xii. 25 [$ 43]), whilst 
as regards Simon I. he chronicles only his father's 
name, his sons’ names, and his death (Ar. xii. Sr 
[$ 237] 410[$ 525]. In all probability, therefore, 
those scholars are right who take Ecclus. 50: as re- 
ferring to Simon [I.] the Just (see, however, ECCLESI- 
ASTICUS, $ 7). In that case we shall do well to place 
him somewhere not too early in the third century. If 
Simon lived somewhere about 250 B.c, then the ap- 
proximate date for his father, Onias I., will be about 
280 B.C. 

(3) Onias I/.—According to Jos. Ant xii. 41-10 
(88 156-224), Onias 11., at first sight, appears to have 
been contemporary with Ptolemy IIL 
Euergetes (247-221), Ptolemy IV. Philo- 
pator (221-204), and Ptolemy V. Epi- 
phanes (204-181). His father was Simon [I.] the 
Just, but he did not succeed his father immediately, 
being under age at the time of his death. On this 
account, according to 47%, xii. 25 ($ 44) and 41($157), 
the high-priestiy dignity was held first by Eleazar, 
brother of Simon and son of Onias I., the high priest 
of the Epistle of Aristeas, and afterwards by Manasseh, 
an uncle of Eleazar (perhaps a brother of Onias 1.?). 
Whether the succession of high priests, and in particular 
the minority of Onias II. here given, rests really upon 
tradition has been rightly doubted by Willrich (110/.) 
and Biichler {40 7). Josephus seems to have as- 
sumed the minority of Onias simply in order to make 
room for the Eleazar of the epistle of Aristeas; of 
Manasseh nothing is elsewhere known. It is therefore, 
to say the least, doubtful whether these data have a 
historical character. On the other hand, we do possess 
a trustworthy narrative—however amplified and dis- 
torted by various unhistorical anecdotes—in the associa- 
tion of Onias II. with the rise of the Tobiad Joseph as 
farmer of taxes (4x4 xii. 4x-r0), Willrich (96 £) takes 
the narrative as referring to the opposition between 
Menelaus {= Joseph) and Jason (= Onias). Wellhausen 
regards it (//G®), 242) as being ‘on the whole un- 
historical although not on that account altogether 
worthless, Biichler {43 7, 917.) on the other hand, 
has successfully shown that the twenty-two years of the 
revenue-farming of Joseph can be understood only of 
the time of the Egyptian kings Ptolemy IV. Philopator 
(221-204 B.C.) and Ptoiemy V. Epiphanes (204-181 
B.C.) and must be placed somewhere about a20-198 B.C. 

This does not harmonise indeed with the words with 
which Josephus (474. xii. 41 [$ 154]) introduces the story; 
the reference to the marriage of Cleopatra the daughter 
of Antiochus III. (222-187) with Ptolemy V. Epiphanes 
allows us to reckon backwards only from 193. Never- 
theless, the Egyptian revenue-farmer Joseph and the 
things attributed to him in the story, are compatible 
only with a period of Egyptian lordship in Palestine, in 
other words before 198 B.C. We may regard it as 
made out that the mention of Euergetes the father of 
Philopator in 4:($ 158) is a later (and erroneous) 
insertion in the text {see Niese, σώ /oc.). 

From this narrative (474 xii. 41-10) can be drawn 
the following details of the circumstances and conditions 

᾿ 1 then existing. After the Egyptian 

δ. His official» vernor of Coelesyria, Theodotus the 

position. %ieiolian, had in 219 invited Antiochus 
HI, to the conquest of the Coelesyrian province, and 
its southern portion had received Syrian garrisons in the 
course of 218, Onias II. discontinued payment of twenty 
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talents of tribute to Ptolemy IV., believing that the 
Egyptian suzerainty over Jerusalem was at an end 
(Ant. xii. 41 [8 158 £]). Though this sum is spoken 
of as in behalf of the people (ὁ ὑπὲρ τοῦ λαοῦ φόρος), 
we are not to understand by it the tax or tribute which 
the Jews as a whole had to pay to Ptolemy, but only a 
due which Onias ΕἸ. had to pay on his own account, 
and which therefore he provides out of his private 
revenue (ἐκ τῶν ἰδίων), It is closely connected with 
the personal position of Onias II., which is sometimes 
described as a presidency {προστασία τοῦ λαοῦ) and as 
a rulership (ἄρχειν), sometimes as a high-priestly dignity 
(ἀρχιερατικὴ τιμή) or as a high-priesthood (ἀρχιερω- 
σύνη) (Ant. xîi. 42 [88 161-163]). If he goes on with the 
payment he retains his dignity ; if he discontinues, he 
loses his office and at the same time exposes to peril the 
Jewish inbabitants of the land (8 159). We thus see 
that the dignity he holds is dependent on the king and 
mixed up with politics, and thus is not in any necessary 
connection with the Jewish high-priesthood. 

Such a state of matters is easily intelligible so far as the 
expressions ‘presidency’ (προστασία τοῦ λαοῦ) and ‘rule’ 
(ἄρχειν) are concerned ; but the phrases ‘high-priestly dignity* 
(ἀρχιερατικὴ τιμή) and ‘high-priesthood' (ἀρχεερωσύνη) are 
surprising ; the position of ‘ruler' depended on the will of the 
foreign overlord of the Jews, but that of high priest was purely an 
internal affair of the religious community. The narrative of 
Ant. 124, however, proceeds on the view that the presidency 
(προστασία τοῦ λαοῦ) and the high-priesthood (ἀρχιερωσύνη) 
over the Jews were now at last inseparable, so that a high priest 
who should become divested of his political position (at the 
head of the people) conferred by the king was thenceforth πὸ 
longer in a position to retain the spiritual office. 

Biichler seeks to solve the difficulty with regard to 
the chief-priesthood (ἀρχιερωαύνη) by supposing that 
the Ptolemies and Seleucids nominated for the separate 
provinces governors-general (στρατηγοί) who, in addition 
to their own proper (political) designation, bore also the 
title of chief priest (dpycepeds) or even—so far as Jeru- 
salem was concerned—had to exercise certain rights as 
regarded the sanetuary (cp 2 Macc. 34: Simon is ‘over- 
seer of the temple’ [προστάτης τοῦ ἱεροῦ] as an official 
of the king}, According to this view—in support of 
which Bichler (33) adduces certain inscriptions in 
addition to 2 Macc. 34—in πὸ xi.41f. it is only 
this political chief-priesthood (ἀρχιερωσύνη) that comes 
into account, not the spiritual headship of the Jewish 
community. Onias II. must in that case have been 
chief priest (ἀρχιερεύς) in a double sense ; but this is 
hardly credibile. . 

The decision of Onias II. to go over to Antiochus 
HI. was premature. His grand-nephew, the ‘Tobiad 
Joseph, judged the situation more ac- 


be βάν Tele curately. He cast in his lot unreservedìy 
"Tobia: ἔων with the Ptolemies, was skilful enough 


to ingratiate himself with the Egyptian 
envoy in Jerusalem, and received from Ptolemy ÎV. the 
official positions which until that time had been held 
by Onias [4x4 xii. 43 (8 172/)] (and, moreover, had 
nothing to do with the farming of the taxes in southern 
Syria [44 (8 175/7)]) This occurrence had an im- 
portant bearing upon the position of the high priests of 
the Jews in Jerusalem. Until now the spiritual head of 
the community had been at the same time its repre- 
sentative în its political relations with the foreign over. 
lord; now the care of these ‘foreign affairs’ was 
dissociated from the priestly office and committed to a 
secular person—the Tobiads were Benjamites (2 Macc. 
841 and see $ 12). The change meant a substantial 
diminution of the high priest's power and gave rise to 
many disputes within the community, Joseph having 
asserted and maîntained his new position as fully as he 
could as against the high priest. 

‘The struggle between the elder sons of Joseph and the 
youngest, Hyrcanus, as also the setting-up by Hyrcanus 
of a dominion of his own in the trans-Jordanic territory 
{182 B.c.), where in 175 he commmitted suicide from 
fear of Antiochus IV. (“πὲ xii. 47-91: [88 196-222, 
223-236]) render it very probable, if not even certain, 
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that Hyrcanus held by the Ptolemies to the end whilst 
his elder brothers went over, very likely before 198, to 
the side of the Seleucids. Only under such a presup- 
position can we understand the political attitude of 
persons with whom 2 Macc, makes us acquainted. ‘The 
brothers Simon, Menelaus, and Lysimachus, that is to 
say, necessarily (on account of Menelaus) belong to the 
Tobiads; according to Biichler (347) they are the 
sens of Joseph with whom the narrative of 4x6. xii. 4gir 
(85 218 77, 228 75} deals. Simon under Seleucus IV. 
(187-175) has the position of ‘overseer of the temple 
ἱπροστάτης τοῦ ἱεροῦ: 2 Macc. 84); they must already, 
therefore, at some earlier date have abandoned the 
cause of the Ptolemies. The high priest Onias, on the 
other hand, according 10 2 Macc, 310 stands in connec- 
tion with the ‘ Tobiad’ Hyrcanus ; he is the opponent 
of the elder brothers and now, therefore, in all prob- 
ability is a friend of the Ptolemies. According to 
2 Mace. 3 the mission of Heliodorus, who is represented 
as having attempted at the command of Seleucus IV. 
to violate the temple treasure in Jerusalem, ought to 
fall within the time of his priesthood. The legend, it 
would seem, is designed in its own fashion to establish 
the actual fact that in spite of the royal command the 
treasure remained untouched. How thìs immunity was 
secured remains uncertain ; perhaps it was on account 
of the excellent relations subsisting betwen Heliodorus 
and Onias II 


The personality of Onias IL. appears in totally different lights 
in Ant.124 andina Macc.3/ In Josephushe figures asa narrow, 
covetous man, in 2 Macc, as celebrated for his piety, his zeal for 
the law, and his effective solicitude for the city and the com- 
munity, This diversity of judgment is to be accounted for by 
the difference of the sources, The narrative of Josephus is 
written in the interest of Joseph the tax-farmer, perhaps by a 
Samaritan (Willrich, 99; Biichler, 867); in 2 Macc.3/ we 
hear the voice of an uncompromising friend of the temple at 


Jerusalem. 
(ὁ and εὐ. In what has been said above, the Onias 
of 2 Macc.3 has been identified with 
ὦ dartitI Onias Ii. The correctness of this identi- 
and ΠῚ fication must be further examined. 
i On the data of Josephus it is more 
natural to take 2 Macc. 3 7. as relating to Onias III. 
For, according to Ax. xii. 410 ($ 224), Onias II. diedin 
the reign of Seleucus IV., he was succeeded by his son 
Simon (IL), who in turn was succeeded by his son 
Onias (III.) who died at the beginning of the reign of 
Antiochus ΓΝ. Epiphanes (.4w4 xii. 61). On this view 
the close of the high-priesthood of Onias II., the whole 
of that of Simon 11., and nearly the whole of that 
of Onias Ill, all fell within the period of Seleucus IV. 
According to 2 Mace, 4, on the other hand, no Jewish 
high priest dies in the beginning of tne reign of Anti- 
ochus IV. ; it is only at the instance of Menelaus (after 
172) that Onias is murdered (430 7), that is to say, at 
a period when, according to Jos. 4x4 xii.51, Onias 
ΗΠ. had already been dead for some years. If, accord- 
ingly, the Onias III, of Josephus is the person intended 
in e Mace. 3 /f, it would be necessary to suppose that 
the events of 2 Mace. 3f happened precisely in the 
closing years of Seleucus IV. Even so, however, the 


‘contradiction between Josephus and 2 Mace. with regard 


to the death of this Onias would remain. 

A further circumstance, moreover, requires to be 
noticed. Josephus names Simon {Π1.} as having been 
high priest between Onias II. and Onias III (Ar 
xii. 410 [$ 224]) and informs us (41: [8 229]) that Simon 
II. held with the elder sons of Joseph on account of 
relationship, and thus not with Hyrcanus. This state- 
ment remains unintelligible if we hold this Simon to 
have been an Oniad ; for the Tobiad brothers were all 
alike related to the Oniads through the mother of their 
father Joseph (A4x/. xii. 42 [8 160]). 

Biichler (39 7.) seeks to dispose of this difficulty by 
supposing the Simon II of Josephus to be in iruth 
the ‘overseer of the temple” {προστάτης τοῦ ἱεροῦ) 
named in 2 Macc. 34, the Tobiad who ‘for kinship's 
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sake' held by his full brothers, not his half-brother 
Hyrcanus (Ax£ xii. 46 [8 1867]); that in the source 
followed by Josephus he was called chief priest (ἀρχε- 
epebs)—as a king's officer named by the Seleucids—-that 
Josephus had understood the word wrongly as referring 
to the Jewish high-priesthood, and thus included Simon 
in the list ofthe high priests. The statement of Josephus 
in Ant. xii.4x1 [$ 229] really does speak in favour of 
this supposition, In that case, Simon II. would have 
to be deleted from the list of Jewish high priests. This 
would carry with it the further consequence that Onias 
II. was immediately succeeded by Onias IH. It is 
contrary, however, to old-Jewish customs for father and 
son to bear the same name, Thus we are led finally to 
the supposition that Onias II. and Onias III. are one 
and the same person. The same conjecture has already 
been put forward by Schlatter and Willrich (114). 
The murder of Onias, however, spoken of in 2 Macc. 
430 7 is open to grave doubt, Ης is there represented 
as having been craftily put to death by 
8. Murder of Andronicus at Daphne near Antioch 
“after the expulsion of Jason (175-173). 
Formerly this datum used to be regarded as so certain 
that, as a rule, the obscure words in Dan.926—ny3: 


mep—were explained by reference to it. Oflate, how- 


ever, great doubts have been expressed. Wellhausen 
and Willrich have pointed out that, according to 
Diodorus Siculus (xxx. 72) and Johannes Antiochenus 
(ap. Miller, Z ist Gr. d, p. 558) the regent 
Andronicus puts to death che son of Seleucus IV. 
at the instance of king Antiochus IV., and subse- 
quently is himself punished with death. Both scholars 
are of opinion that 'the circumstances of the murder of the 
prince have simply been transferred to the high priest, 
and therefore that the narrative of 2 Macc. 430 7 as to 
the death of Onias is false. Certainly the account just 
given of the end of Andronicus is more credible than 
the story in 2 Mace.  Strictly, however, it does not 
follow that the murder of Onias at Antioch is a pure 
invention : it is possible still to hold it true even if one 
were to come to the conclusion that the participation of 
Andronicus or other details in 2 Macc. 4 are unhistorical. 

It is sueprising, ît must be admitted, that Josephus should 
Know nothing of this singular end of ἃ Jewish high priest. 
The words in Dan. 9. 26 are, taken by theniselves, so indefinite 
that they cannot supply confirmation of what is said in 2 Macc. 4. 
Moreover, they have recently, and doubtless with greater truth, 
been taken by such scholars as Renau, Bacthgen, and Well! 
hausen as referring to the cessation of the legitimate high- 
priesthood altogether, in parallelism to 7. 25, where the inaugur- 
ation of the high-priesthood after the exile is brought into 
prominence. 

Thus, the question of the death of Onias turns wholly 
upon that as to the degree of confidence we can repose 
in 2 Mace. as to this matter (see below, $ ro). 

According to another view this Onias did not die at 
all as high priest in Jerusalem, but having fled from the 

hostility of his many enemies in Jeru- 
ala osephus  salem, the Tobiads, founded in Egypi, 
* under the patronage of Ptolemy VI. 
Philometor, the Jewish temple in Leontopolis. | This 
view is based upon the short statement in 2.71. ἔτ 
(88 31-33), and has recently been advocated principaliy 
by Willrich and Wellbausen. Elsewhere (ISRAFL, 
$ 698, col. 2261) will be found a brief statement of the 
construction to be put on the events of 175-170 B.C. 
according to this view. The struggle between Onias 
and his brother Jason, of which neither Josephus nor 
2 Mace. have anything explicit to say, is after Willrich 
(88 2,2} to be drawn from the narrative which Josephus 
{xi.7x) gives regarding the high priest Johannes (= 
Onias) and his brother Jesus {= Jason). 

The present writer is now, however, inclined to 
question the justice of this view. In any case it must 
be carefully borne in mind that Josephus nowhere 
affirms that the founder of the temple at Leontopolis 
ever held the high-priestly office in Jerusalem. In An4 
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xii. 97 (8 387) 51(8 237) χῆΐ, 8. (8 62) and xx.103 
(8 236) the Onias who migrated to Ègypt is represented 
as having been son of the high priest Onias III. to whom 
at home the path to the high-priesthood was barred. In 
B/ vii, 102 ($ 423) this On'as is the son of Simon (so 
also in Talmud: ZATW 6281), ‘one of the chief 
priests în Jerusalem (εἷς τῶν ἐν Ἱεροσολύμοις ἀρχιερέων): 
this addition is found also in 2.7 1. 1 (8 31) (eis τῶν 
ἀρχιερέων); only in $ 33 does the phrase run, more 
briefly, ‘the chief priest Onias' (6 δ᾽ ἀρχιερεὺς 'Orlas). 
‘l'here can be no question that this last expression has 
to be interpreted in the light of what is said ἴῃ 8 31: 
Onias is there for Josephus not one who is actually 
discharging, or has discharged, the functions of a high 
priest, but simply a member of one of the ‘chosen 
families out of which the high priests were selected 

{Schùrer, Οὐ Μιῶ 2201; ep Biichler, 118). Nor does 
the fact that he is described as son of Simon carry 
us any further than this. An opinion has indeed 
been expressed that ‘Onias, son of Simon‘ {'Ox{as 
Σίμωνος viòs) is here only short for ‘Onias, son of 
Onias, son of Simon” (Ὄνιας τοῦ ᾽Ονίου τοῦ Σίμωνος). 
This, however, is nothing more than a harmonising 
co-ordination with Az xi.97 xiii.3r and no reliance 
can be placed on it. Whether Simon the father be 
really the high priest Simon (44 xii. 410 [8 224]) or 
another person, it is impossible to determine, In any 
case this at least is certain: the Onias who migrates 
to Egypt is nowhere spoken of by Josephus as having 
held the high-priestly office. We are therefore com- 
pelled, in the end, to distinguish this Onias from Onias 
ΠῚ. 

It can hardly be merely accidental that 2 Mace. 
says nothing of a flight of Onias into Egypt, but on the 

contrary relates the murder of the ‘ pious' 

10. Trust- rich priest Onias at Daphne, whilst 

osephus repeatedly recurs to the flight 

of a Mace. Ir caio Dei days nothing of the violent 
end of a high priest at Daphne. This suggests that 
the author of 2 Mace. (or his source) may have in- 
tended to depreciate the worth of the Onias-temple in 
Egypt and for that purpose makes Onias the brother 
of Jason, who was regarded as the founder of the 
Onias-temple, to be murdered near Antioch so that the 
connection between the high-priestly Onias and the 
temple in Leontopolis may be completely severed. 
Such an intention would be in excellent agreement with 
the tendency of 2 Macc. to uphold the dignity of the 
temple of Jerusalem, It would result that the murder 
of Onias itself, not merely the attendant details, had 
been invented. 

Baethgen (ZA ΤῊ ὃ [1886] 280) has adduced the execution of 
Quixs-Menelaus (Apt xi 97 [δ 385) το explain the origin of 
the statements in 2 Macc. 430 /f. ith this narrative, however, 
fall to the ground at the same time two other assumptions : 
namely, that the murdered Onias is identical with the high 

riest Onias (II. or III.) and that Jason (2 Macc. 47) raised 
Rimself to the highepriesthood as opponent of Omas.: his is of 
importance for ourunderstanding ofthe events of the period. The 
last high priest Onias, according to 4x4 xii. 4 ro (8 224), died 
in the beginning of the reign of Antiochus IV. 

The result of our discussion of Onias II. and III. 
may be summed up as follows. Onias II was prob- 
. ably the last legitimate high priest of 
11. Conclusions. the Jewish community in Jerusalem. 
He held this office for a long time, having entered upon 
it in the time of Ptolemy IV. Philopator,—at latest in 
220, and continued in the discharge of it till the 
beginning of the reign of Antiochus IV. (175-4 B.C.), 
that is ta say, some forty or fifty years. From this 
period begins the series of those high priests whom the 
Seleucid kings nominated in virtue of their own might 
and in defiance of Jewish right: Jason, Menelaus, 
Alcimus: the author of the book of Daniel refuses to 
take account of them. 

As objections to this solution of the problem may 
conceivably be urged the length of the term of office 
assigned to Onias, also the disappearance of the Simon 
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named in 4x7. xii, 4ro. The student who finds these 
objections too formidable to be overcome, may hold by 
the statements of “ἀπέ, xii. 4ro. According to what we 
read tbere, Onias II. will have been high priest until the 
first vear of Seleucus IV., then Simon II. will have 
held the office for a short time and been succeeded by 
Onias III. as the last legitimate high priest till 175-4. 
In that event the statements also of 2 Mace. 3/5 will 
have to be understood of Onias IIL, not as was said 
above (85 5-8) of Onias IL ΟἿ such a view, it is true, 
one must abandon hope of explaining why it was that 
Simon held by the elder sons of Joseph (διά τὴν συγ- 
γένειαν - Ant. xii. 4 ro [$ 229). 

For the sake of completeness it ought also to be mentioned 
that in Josephus (Ax. xii. 4 10 [$$ 225-227) Onias HI. receives 
a letter of the king of Sparta, Areus, in which the Jews are 
invited, on account of relationship through Abraham, to enter 
into close alliance with the Laceda:monians. The transaction 
thus alleged vanishes on examination into air ; Areus I, reigned 
in 309-265, Areu: died somewhere about 255, aged eight 
years. Cp Dispersiox, 8 27, and Biichler, 126 Μὲ, who explains 
the fable of relationship between the Lacedamonians and the 
Jews by the settlement of Jews in the Dorian Cyrenaica, 

(4) Onias ÎV.—We have already seen that Josephus 
nowhere designates Onias IV. as an actual high priest. 

(ξ 9 above)’ In 8/11 ($ gr) it is 

12, Date of recorded of him that he expelled the 

* Tobiads from Jerusalem. ‘The same 
action is intended as iîs referred to in Anz xii.5r 
($ 2397.) and 2 Mace, 55. where it is attributed to 
Jason. Jason and Onias, according to Anz. xii. ὅτ 
(8 237/) 2 Macc. 47, are brothers. The historical 
accuracy of this relationship may be doubted ; for the 
closely connected assumption that Onias III, Jason, 
and Onias= Menelaus, were all of them the sons of 
Simon the high priest (42%, xii. 51 [$ 238 /.]} is certainly 
false. 

Two brothers with the same name are αὶ Zrior? unlikely; 
Menelaus (=Onias) is the well-known leader of the Tobiads 
(8 239; 2 Macc. 5237.) and does not belong at all to the high- 
priestly families (cp the contrast in Alcimus, 2 Macc.14 3). 
Tosephus erroneously reckoned him as so belonging because he 
felt bound to infer his high-priestly descent from the fact of his 
bearing the high-priestly dignîty; but 2Macc. 424 / is here 
piainly right: τῆς μὲν ἀρχιερωσύνης οὐδὲν ἄξιον φέρων, Jason 
îs represented alike by Josephus and by 2 Macc.4 as the 
adversary of the Tobiads ; doubtless he belonged to the party 
of the Oniads; he and the Onias who migrated to Egypt were 
party allies; whether they were brothers as well must be left 
undetermined. It is at least possible, if not probable, that 
Josephus inserted Jason's name in the list of Jewish high priests 
for the same reason as that mentioned already in the case of 
Menelaus. Jason was în any case, however, an Oniad and 
belonged as such to the high-priestly families. Nevertheless 
the question of his relationship to Onias IL is in a different 
position from the same question as regards Menelaus, 

‘The attempt to expel the Tobiads from Jerusalem 
brings us down into the very thick of the conflicts under 
Antiochus (cp 8/ vii. 102 [$ 423]). It happened about 
370 R.C. when Antiochus IV. had undertaken his first 
expedition against Egypt and the report of his death was 
being circulated in southern Syria. Jason hurried back 
from the trans-Jordanic territory whither he had with- 
drawn from Menelaus in 172-1, received the support of 
the people of Jerusalem, and compelled Menelaus and his 
followers to take to flight, ‘These betook themselves to 
Antiochus IV. and induced him to restore Menelaus at the 
point of the sword. ‘This was done as Antiochus was 
returning from Egypt in 170. Jason fled first to the E. 
of the Jordan and subsequentiy to Egypt, probably to 
Cyrene (Bichler, 126 7.}, whilst Onias betook himself 
to the court of Ptolemy VI. Onias' flight thus falls to 
be dated in 170-169 B.c, The situation is stated quite 
differently in Josephus (4x2. xii.97 [$ 387] xx.103 
[$ 236]). 

Onias is represented in Jos. as not having left Jerusalem until 
Alcimus had been raised to the high-priesthood by Antiochus 
V. Eupator, and he saw himself superseded, ‘his date (163-2 
n.0.) appears to be too late. Still the intervention of the 
Romans in 168 did bring about a certain cessation of hostilities 
hetween the Seleucids and the Ptolemies, so that political 
fugitives from Syria could no longer hope so readily for a favour- 
able reception at the court of Alexandria. Moreover, in Judzea 
itself, about 163 the national resistance to the Seleucids was 
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already organised, and ît is difficult to see any reason why Onias 
should at that date set off for Egypt in order to cool his hatred 
of the Greeks. 

According to what we learn from Josephus (c. 49.25 
[$ 49.7.]} the Jewswho accompanied Onias to Egypt seem 

to have played a prominent part în 
18. The temple the army of Ptolemy VI, Josephus 
in Hellopolls. <roaks of Onias and Dositheus as 
generals of the entire army and adds that in the war 
between Ptolemy (VII. Physkon) and Cleopatra (the 
widow of Ptoleniy VI.) Onias adhered to Cleopatra and 
took successful part in the operations in the field. The 
sons also of Onias, Helkias and Ananias, were entrusted 
by queen Cleopatra {108 and 104 B.C.) with the conduct 
of the war against her son Ptolemy Lathùrus (An6 
xii. 104 [$$ 285-287]— following Strabo—131 
[8 348 Z.]). Special interest attaches to the building of 
the Jewish temple in Egypt which is attributed to Onias. 
It is fully dealt with in what so far as we can judge is a 
genuine passage in 2/vii. 102-4 ($ 4207).  Onias seeks 
to gain Ptoleniy VI. to his purpose by urging political 
considerations ; the building of a Jewish temple, and 
full freedom granted to Jews for the exercise of their 
religion there, would win ‘over all Jews to the Egyptian 
side, Ptolemy accordingly granted him a site in the 
nome of Heliopolis, 180 stadia from Memphis. Onias 
caused this site to be fortifed and erected his temple 
in such style that it had the appearance of a citadel 
sixty cubits high. As a whole ît did not resemble the 
temple in Jerusalem; only the altar and the sacred 
vessels (ἀναθήματα), apart from the golden candlestick, 
were the same as in Jerusalem. The temple was 
endowed with land so that the priests had a liberal in- 
come. Jealousy of Jerusalem is represented by Josephus 
as Onias's motive. The whole district was called ‘ Onias's 
land' (ἡ ᾽Ονίόν [χώρα]). This temple lasted longer than 
that of Jerusalem. 

The Jewish diaspora in Egypt was profoundiy moved by the 
fall of Jerusalem in 70 A.D., and Lupus the governor fearing 
that the temple of Onias might become a religious centre for 
revolutionary movements, received from Vespasian, in answer 10 
his own representations, orders to demolish the structure. Lupus 
at first merely closed the temple; but his successor Paulinus 
made it completely inaccessible after having plundered it of its 
furniture (iva@fuara). This was in 73 a.D.  Josephus repre- 
sents it as having stood for 343 years, on which reckoning it 
must have been founded about 270 B.c. This date, however, is 
absolutely excluded by the foregoing data of Josephus himself} 
there must be some error în the figures. It îs usual to assume 
243 as the origina! reading ; this would give r70 8.6. as the year 
of foundation, We may conjecture that the plan and its execu- 
tion were not earlier than the desecration of the temple in Jeru- 
salem by Antiochus IV. in 168, but also earlier than the granting 
of freedom of worship by Antiochus V. în 163. 

The data supplied by Josephus in Arz. xiii.317 
(88 66-70) 104 ($ 285) exhibit considerable discrepancies. 
The two letters incorporated—that of Onias to Ptolemy 
and Cleopatra, and their answer to it—-are both without 
ἃ doubt mere literary fabrications, of which the answer 
is still more worthless than the other. In Onias's letter 
the site for which he asks is an old disused sanetuary 
in the enclosure (ὀχύρωμα) of rural Bubastis (ἀγρία. 
ἘΒούβαστις); in the answer it is a ruined sanetuary of 
rural Bubastis (ἀγρία Bosfaor:s) in Leontopolis in the 
district of Heliopolis (cp Azz xii, 97 χχ. 103). It is 
customary in accordance with this last statement to 
speak straightway of the temple in Leontopolis; it is 
questionable, however, whether the various definitions 
of the site exactly agree. According to 42/31 ($ 67), 
104 ($ 285), the temple was built after the model of 
that in Jerusalem. ‘he sole motive, according to 81 
($ 63) was the personal ambition of Onias ; its erection 
is spoken of (32 [8 69]) as sinful and a transgres- 
sion of the law. The discrepancy of the accounts gives 
Biichler (239 7 ) occasion to conjecture the real question 
τὸ be whether it was a (Jewish) temple of Onias or a 
(Samaritan) temple of Dositheus that was actually built. 
From the indications regarding the temple in 2/ vii,10 
Biichler is rather inclined to conclude that it was 
Samaritan (255). Against this inference, however, 
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weighty considerations can be urged. Had the temple 
been Samaritan, assuredìy the allusion to it in 15. 19:18 
would not have been admitted into the Jewish Canon, 
and the Mishna would not have found it necessary to 
discuss the question whether sacrifices and vows in con- 
nection with the Onias temple were valid also for the 
' temple of Jerusalem {Schiirer, Οὐ ΚΡ} 399). 
(€) For the Onias named by Josephus în And. xii. 5.1 ($ 538.) 
as the youngest son of Simon IT., see MENELAUS. 
Besides the works on the History of Israel cited in ISRAEL, 
$ 116, see Baethgen in ΖΑ ΤῊ 6277-282 (1886); A. Schlatter, 
. in Str. 1891, pp. 63377, in Jason von 
14. Literature. Ayreze, 1891, and in ZATWI14145 77 
(1894); H. Willrich, Juden wu. Griecken, 
1895; Wellhausen, CGA, 1895, pp. 947-957; A. Biichler, Die 
Tobiaden τε. die Oniaden ἐπε 1]. Makkabierbuche u. in der 
verwandten jridisch-hellenistischen Literatur, 1899; B. Niese, 
Xritik der beiden Makkabaerbicher, 1900; H. Willrich, 
Judaica, 1900. HG. 


ONIONS (DIVA, désalim, for cognates see BDR; 
«po[mImya), longed for by the ‘ mixed multitude' and 
the Israelites, Nu, 115t. The onion (A/ium Cepa, L.} 
of Egypt has always had a high reputation (Plin. N27 
1967 τοι, Juv. 159; cp Wilk. Arc. £g.0, 225 Δ} 
Hasselquist (7rave/5, 290) speaks with enthusiasm of 
their sweetness and softness. Very possibly, however, 
the original story (see Moses, $ 5f) meant the onions 
grown in the Négeb near Zarephath, ‘ mixed multitude” 
being due to corruption. See E. H. Palmer's descrip- 
tion of the country (NEGEB, $ 5 Δ} ΟΡ ASHKELON 
(end), Foon, $ 6, and see Low, 74 7: and De Candolle, 
Origine, 52} 

ONO (Ἰδὲ or it; cp ONAM, ONAN; usually νῷ 
or over, generaliy avw [L], once wav [1Ch. 812, B, where L 
has vr]; the Onus of 1 Esd. 5 22 EV, is simply a transliteration 
of the Gk. genitive. 

A town near Lydda (Neh. 62; evw [B], wra {NA]) 
which, if the text be right, should include the so-called 
* valley of the craftsmen' (Neh. 1135[BN*A om.] 1 Ch. 
414). See CHARASHIM, VALLEY of. Thebiblical notices 
areall post-exilic; but the mention of the place (under the 
form Avanau or, as W. M. Miiller gives it, ‘O-’no) in the 
Karnak list of Thotmes III (no. 65) proves its antiquity. 
It may be safely identified with the modern Kefr ‘And, 
about 2 m. to the NNW. of Lod, It was in ‘the 
villages’ of the ‘plain of Ano' that Sanballat and 
Geshem proposed to have their meeting with Nehemiah 
(Neh. 62). See Hapin, Lon. The text, however, is 
very doubtfal; for a probable restoration see ON, i. 
(end). 

ΟΝΎΘΗΑ (nbnti, sessi; Ex δύῃ; onYi: 
onyx; cp Ecclus, 2415, Onyx, EV), one of the ingredients 
of frankincense, generally believed to be the operculum 
of some species of marine mollusc. The operculum is a 
horny or calcareous plate attached to the foot of certain 
Gasteropodous molluscs the function of which is to close 
the aperture of the shell when the animal has withdrawn 
into the interior. It is not possible to identify the 
species of mollusc used; very likely more than one 
furnished the material. ὙΠῸ name suggests a claw or 
nail-shaped object! and this corresponds with the shape 
of the operculum of the genus Stremdzs, one species of 
which, S. fricorius, is found in the Red Sea; but its 
opereulum is small and insignificant. 525, another 
genus which is common in the Red Sea, has also a claw- 
shaped operculum and is known to have been used in 
recent times as an ingredient in perfumes. Murex, 
another accessible genus, has a more substantial oper- 
culum which may have been put to the same use. When 
burnt these opercula give off a strong aromatic or pungent 
odour. They were well known to the ancients, by whom 


1 For the root cp Ar. safta/a, ‘to peel' (so Di.), less probably, 
Syr. s4al, “to drop,' or more correctly ‘to filter, whence Boch. 
(erroneousiy) thought of bdellium. The meaning ‘pel’ is 
supported by Pesh. and Targ. ng», the rendering of Targ. 
Ps.Jon., probably represents the Cosfus sAeciocus (Low, no. 305) 
Cp Winer, sw ‘Teufelsklaue, for the view that SAME/k is 
amber, see K. Ὁ. Jacob, ZDM/G 43 354 (1889). 
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they were sometimes used for medicinal purposes {cp 
Diose. 210; Pliny, 73246; the Arab. Kazwini, 1140; 
Ges. Tres, 1388; and Di, ad loc.). ° 
Onycha is still largely used throughout Nubia and 
Upper Egypt as an ingredient in the complicated per- 
fumes with which the Arab women scent themselves. It 
is gathered along the coast of the Red Sea and trans- 
ported inland. The method of scenting the person is 
as follows :—a small but deep hole is made in the floor 
of the hut or tent and a fire of charcoal is placed at the 
bottom of the hole ; upon this a handful of drugs, which 
include ginger, cloves, myrrh, frankincense, cinnamon, 
sandal wood, onycha, and a kind of sea-weed is thrown. 
The woman then crouches over the hole enveloped in 
her mantle or tope which falls from her neck like a tent. 
In this hot air bath, the fumes of the drugs sink into the 
skin, and the perfume is retained for a considerable 
number of days; see Sir 5, Baker's Te Nile Tridularies 
of Abyssinia, London, 1868, A. E, 5.- 5. A.C. 
ONYX (Dn). This is EV's invariable rendering, 
though RV®8: gives ‘ beryl' at Ex. 289 20 3527 Job 2816 
1 Ch. 292. For the versions (which differ 
1 Textnal greatly) see BERYL, where Dillmann's 
rendering ‘beryl' is supported. Kautzsch 
(#5) retains the Hebrew term ‘*%%aw (stone)’ un- 
altered for pw. This is perhaps the wisest course. if 


we decide not to touch the Hebrew text, for there is 
apparently no safe explanation of now even from Assyri- 
ology.! 

Experience shows, however, that the readings of the traditional 
text în references to precious stones are by no means always to 
he trusted. It is probable that the names of precious stones 
became corrupted even in documents used by P, and one can 
easily believe that this writer made up his list of precious stones 
(as he made up his genealogical lists of names) by including 
corrupt variants. | We have already found one probable case of 
this (See JACINTH), and we are now on the track of another. 


Sdiam as a proper name is certainly corrupt (see 
SHOHAMW); it is also corrupt as the name of a precious 
stone, and the true form of the name is that with which 
in Ex.2820 3913 and Ezek. 2813 it is combined, viz., 
mori, ydiphéh. The corruption was very easy, and 
wherever the y4p4%4-stone was referred to outside the 
lists in Exodus and Ezekiel the name appears to have 
been editorially corrected (miscorrected) into #4axz 

What, then, is the y45<%#4-stone? Kautzsch replies, 


‘the onyx.' But let us reconsider the question in the 
τα. light of our present result, which appears 
2. Hentif- τὸ be new—ze., taking into account the 


passages in which (as the text stands) the 
3Gham-stone is specially mentioned, but not the yaf94é4, 
From Gen. 212 am appears to have been plentiful in 
Havilah. But both the situation of HAVILAH [g.v.] 
and the reading of the text are uncertain, and it would 
take too long to discuss them here. The $0kaz:-stone 
is called ‘the precious #4am:' (Job 2816), and is singled 
out as the gem far excellence în Ex. 859274 τ Ch. 292. 
From Fx. 2897. it appears to have been specially 
adapted for engraving upon (Ex. 289 7). Now it can- 
not be denied that the onyx would have been suitable for 
the purpose mentioned in Ex. 289, and that the variety 
called SARDONYX [g.v.] was very highly valued by the 
ancients. But ît must be remembered that every one of 
the stones specified in Ex. 2817-20 was to be engraved 
with the name of one of the twelve tribes, so that there 
is no compulsion whatever to prefer the onyx for the 
3kam. So far as relates to the passages in which 
yai‘phéh occurs, we have seen already {see JASPER) that 
the opal best satisfies the conditions imposed by them. 
Considering too that the opal specially deserved the title 
of * precious’ applied to the ἤδανε in Job 2816 (where 
it is even combined with the sapphire), we may safely 
offer ‘opal’ as a probable rendering, wherever MT gives 
either γάξοραδά or Joham. 


1 According to Jensen (Z/4 10 [1895] 372) ἔδανν would repre- 
sent an original ξεν," which could not in Assyrian give 
sa(&)mtu, the word which some (see BERYL) connect with 5442». 
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We must not urge in favour of the onyx that the finest onyxes 
have for ages been brought from India, for the view that Havilah 
and Pishon were in India is confessedìy antiquated, The char- 
acteristics of the oryx are pointed out elsewhere (see ChaL- 
Civosy, ἢ 1). lt may be added that it was probably that variety 
of chalcedony which presents a red layer that originally suggested 
the name ‘onyx’ (from ὄνυξ, ‘a nail'), since the contrast between 
its layers remotely resembles that ‘between the flesh-coloured 
part of the finger-nail and the white /4r22/2 at its root. 

ΟΝΥ͂Χ is also used in Ecclus. 2415 in the sense of 


OnvYCHA [9.2] T.K.C. 


OPHEL (5591, ‘the hill’ MI 22 [MEsHA, $ 3]), 
the SE. slope of the temple hill (see JERUSALEM, ὃ 19), 2 Ch. 
273 3314 Neh, 8.26/. 11 21 (ewithou? article in Is. 8214, RVmg. 
‘Ophel,’ AV ‘forts,' RV “the hill’ and in Mic.48 RVmg. 
‘Ophel,' AV ‘stronghold,’ ΕΥ̓͂ ‘the hill’). In 2K.524 we read 
of an Ophel (AV ‘tower,’ EV ‘hill ') at Samaria. . 

Three of the passages enumerated need consideration. 

(1) If the text of 2 K. 524 is right, Elisha's house stood 
close to an Ophel (hill) connected with the fortifications 
of Samaria. But the statement that ‘when he {Gehazi) 
came to the Ophel, he took them from their hand, and be- 
stowed them in the house’ is too strange to be admitted 
as probable. Klostermann's emendation bo>y, ‘the 
recesses (7) of the house,’ is hardly satisfactory ; πον! 
‘the ascent’ {cp 1 5. 9 τι) is suitable and may be right ; 
Ὁ and s are easily confounded. 

(2) In Is. 3214 the ‘hill’ and the 'watch-tower* are 
not to be found in (5; they may be a later insertion 
{Bickell, Marti); cp Neh.3z5-27. 

(3) Mic. 48 stands in a context full of textual error (see 
MICAH, BooK OF, $ 4). 


In Crit. Bi6, it is maintained that 2,8, in its original form, 

probably ran thus:— 
And thou, O Jerahmeel [Jerahmeel], Zion's people—thy 
foes I will collect, 
And there shall come the Ishmaelites, the Geshurites, 
and the Amalekites. 
4 Jerahmeel” is the old name of Jerusalem; Isaiah (one may 
venture to assert) plays upon it very beautifully (29 1 /.; see Lo- 
RUHAMAH), and the late prophetic writer of Mic. 48/7. imitates 
him. The first ‘Jerahmeel' is represented in MT by neigdal, 
‘tower,’ the secorid by 'eder ‘apAe? (flock, hill), Cp EbEK, and 
for a similar suggestion in Gen. 8521 see Crit. Bi. 
ἢ T.K.C. 

OPHIR (**DÌN; in (5 spelled in eight ways but usually 
lin B always} with initial e; edep [46], ovéep [AELI, 
σωφίε]ιρ [BNA], σουφειρ [BRAOTL, etc.], σωφαρα (Al, σωφειρα 
[BL], σωφηρα [BA]; Vg. always Ofkir, except Ps. 4510 
deaurato |following ® διαχρύσῳ), Job 22 24 2ureos, 28 16 /ndie, 
1s. 13 12 brio {=Ar. #6rî2?); Pesh. transliterates), There may 
be a trace of the spelling Sophir in Gen. 10 30 (118b, ‘to Sophir* 
ΘΝ, “to Ophir'; see GoLo, 8 τ 0). 

According to Gen. 1029 1 Ch, 123 Ophir was a son of 

Joktan. In the time of Solomon the place so called 

his, vas the A 

1. Biblical (25 the source DA gold and other cost 

references. © jects imported into Palestine {i +30 

- 1122) The objects mentioned in 1 K. 

1022 are gold, silver, Senzabbim, 46phim, and tubkiyyim. 

Senhabbim may be a combination of ‘ivory and ebony' 

{see Ezonv, $ 24); but it may also be an error for 
Di? var {Klo.), ‘onyx-stones' (but see ONYX). 

In this case p»am p'bp will be best explained as corrupted 
from a dittographed nn, 44/24 (the name of a precious stone,® 
corrupted elsewhere in OT; see Toraz). The usual explanation 
of &ophim and tukkiyyir is extremely improbable ; it is not 
supported by @8L, nor are ‘apes and peacocks' referred to by 
the Chronicler, In τ K.928 onìy gold îs mentioned ; bat in 1011 
almuggim-timber and precious stones are referred to. Almuggim 
was most probably a rare hardgrained wood from Elam.3 See 
Atmuo, AVE, Peacock, Ebony, Ivony, 


1 On this word, and on ἄπυρον, which some connect with 
Ophir, see CeystAL, 4; Gotp, $ 1. 

2 The peculiar appropriateness of this suggestion will appear 
from a reference to Gen. 212, where, according to a critical 
emendation which seems to represent at any rate one stage in 
the history of the text, the Zifindu-stone as well as the Shaw 
and gold, came from Havilah; cp Go», $ 1 (5). 

3 In MT of 2 Ch. 28 [7] Solomon sends for almug-timber from 
Lebanon, instead of Ophir, and critics have reproached the 
Chronicler for ignorance. But pynbx (the initial » is ditto- 
fraphed) is simply an incorrect variant for n‘pbr, ‘almuggim.' 

xactly the same error js made in Cant.39 where ‘wood of 
Lehanon® should be ‘almag-timber'; cp 310 where ‘purple’ 
C'argaman) should be ‘almug.' See Crit. 2/8, 
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Ships (unless, indeed, as Kittel supposes, it was only 
a single ship; cp (5, gia... vaîs) were despatched 
thither by SOLOMON [g.v.] in conjunction with Hiram, 
and at a later time JEHOSHAPHAT [g.v.] would fain have 
followed his example {1 K.928=2 Ch. 818 1 K.101r22 
=2 Ch. 91021 1 Κα. 22487 =2 Ch. 2035-37). Hence in 
poetry and late prose ‘gold of Ophir'=*fine gold,’ 
Is, 1812 Ps. 4510 [MT] Job 2816 1 Ch. 294, and even by 
itself Ophir can mean ‘fine gold"; so, e.g., in Job 2224, 
and possibly in Ps. 4510 (see GOLD, $ 1), 

Respecting the site of Ophir there are five views which 
claim to be considered :— 

1. Lassen (/ndische Alterthumskunde,1538 f), fol- 
lowed by Delitzsch, identifies Ophir with the Aberia of 
2. Sites for Frolemy, the quia of me Sonskrit capri 

Ophir, STaphers, which was on the W. coast οἱ 

PI India, near the mouths of the Indus. To 
this view there are serious objections. 

That India is meant, was held long ago by Vitringa, Bochart, 
and Reland, and has the authority of Jos, (4x2, vili. 64), who 
says that the land formerly called Σώφειρα, but now Xpuod, 
belongs to India. &, t00, probably means this by its cudep 
(and the like); cp the Polyglot Arabic version of 1s.13 τὰ 
(Hina), lt is usual to refer to the Coptic vocabularies in which 
India is called Sophir,2 and to the old city of Ξούπαρα (Prol.) or 
Οὕππαρα (Arrian), which was on the W. of Malabar in the 
neighbotirhood of Goa. There are, however, four serious οὗν 
jections :—(1) A maritime trade with India hardly existed prior to 
the seventh century b.c., and the Jews at any rate cannot be as- 
sumed to have known India before the Persian period (see INDIA). 
(&) The objects mentioned in 1 K. 10 11 22 do not at all pecessarily 
point to India (see ALwuc TREES, Are, PEACOCK). (3) The 
Indian gold that was exported took the form of gold dust. (4) 
Gold was not imported from Barbarike—the port for Aberia and 
the Indian Delta, See Arrian, Pe#5/45, 39, where a full list of 
Indian exports is given, and cp Peters, 50; Keane, 53/7. 

2. Peters (Das goldene Ophir Salomos, 1895) warmly 
advocates the identification of Ophir with the mysterious 
ruins of Zimbabwe in Mashonaland discovered by Mauch 
in 1871 (31° 7° 30° E. long., 20° 16° 30” 5. lat.), in a 
district between the Zambesi and the Limpopo sown 
broadcast with the ruins of granite forts and the remains 
of ancient gold-diggings in the quartz reefs. Peters also 
thinks that Ophir and the Punt of the Egyptian inscrip- 
tions are identical, and that they are situated in the 
modern Rhodesia. Certainly gold was abundant there 
in antiquity, and topazes and rubies are said to be found 
in the Revwe river near Sofala. The very name Ophir 
Peters finds preserved in the name Fura (about 15 m. S. 
of the Zambesi), which he traces to Afur, by which name 
the Arabs of the sixteenth century knew this district. 
{Cp the summary and criticism in Keane, 30-35.) 

There are two special objections, however, to this view :--(1) 
This SE. African district was unknown to the ancients, and even to 
the Arabian geographers before the thirteenth century. (2) Punt 
was, according to Maspero (Daws 27 Co, 396, n, 6), the country 
between che Nile and the Red Sea, though the name was after- 
wards extended to all the coast of the Red Sea, and to Somali. 
land, possibly even to a part of Arabia. Itis only in the extended 
sense that Punt can come into consideration (cp EGveT, ὃ 48). 

3. Benzinger suggests identifying Ophir with the land of 
Punt—;e., the Ethiopian coast of the Red Sea with the 
opposite coast of Arabia. This partly coincides with 
Sprenger's view (Ale Geogr. Arab. 4977) that Ophir 
was on the W. coast of Vemen. It is quite true that 
ingots of gold were sent from Punt as tribute to 
queen Ha't-Sepsut {‘Hatasu,' 18th dyn.), But Punt 
was not, like Ophir, the land of gold par excellence ; 
gold only figures amongst other precious objects, the 
first of which are ‘the good woods of ‘Tanuter” 
(the land of the gods—i.e., the holy land), £72y or guni 
arabic trees producing green ὥρα, ebony, and pure ivory, 

4. To the preceding identifications there is this ad- 
ditional objection that the inclusion of Ophir among the 
sons of Joktan points to an Aradian locality. It is not 
enough, however, to prove the abundance of gold and 
silver in ancient times on the W. coast of Arabia between 
the Hijaz and Yemen. For, not to lay stress on the 


1 The notice în 1 K. 10 22 was misunderstood by the Chronicler 
(a Ch. 921), who supposed the phrase ‘ Tarshish ships' to mean 
*ships that went to Tarshish.” See TARSHISH. 

® Champollion, L'Egyste sous des Pharaons, 298. 
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three years’ voyage to Ophir and back mentioned in 
1 K.1022 {see below, $ 3, end), we should have expected 
the journey to this part of Arabia to be performed by a 
caravan (cp 1035); the queen of Sheba came from SW. 
Arabia by land (102). 

5. Glaser (.Skizze, 2357 7 368; cp Sayce, PSBA, 
Oct. 1896, p. 174, Keane, pp. 43,7) places Ophir on 
the E. coast of Arabia, stretching up the 
So, too, Hommel (see 
_ references in 44/7) p. 236), who derives 
Ophir from Apir, an old cuneiform name for that part of 
Elam which lay over against the E. Arabian coast, and 
hence for that coast itself. ‘This he connects with a theory 
that from an early date there was commercial intercourse 
between Elam in the E. and Nubia in the W. by Ophir, 
and, accepting the present writer'stheory that ‘almug’asa 
name for a rare kind of timber used for building is derived 
from Ass. elamméku (see ALMUG, vol. i, col. 120}—i.e., 
* Elamitish'—he claims the almug-timber as one of the 
exports from Ophir. This is a rather attractive view. 
Of course the objects taken in by Solomon's agents at 
Ophir would not in all cases be products of Ophir. 
From the inland region as well as from more distant 
parts, merchants would bring their wares to the em- 
porium at Ophir. This was evidently the farthest 
point of the voyage. ‘There is nothing to prevent us 
from supposing that Solomon's ships first sailed along 
the Egyptian coast, then along the Somali coast, and at 
last along the coast of Arabia till they entered the Persian 
Guif.! How they trafficked with the natives, we are not 
told; but Naville ( Zezzble gf Deir e/-Bakari, 315) ex- 
plains how the objects brought by the men of Punt to 
the Egyptians sent by Ha't-%epsut were goods to be 
exchanged against the products of Egypt. Such, no 
doubt, was the course pursued by the agents of Solomon. 

A word must be added here on the remarkable statement of 
x Κι 1022, ‘For the king had at sea Tarshish ships with the 
ships of Hiram; once in three years came the Tarshish ships, 
and brought gold, silver, ivory, etc. Ophir is not mentioned 
here, and the passage most probably belongs (see Kittel’s com- 
mentary, but cp Burney in Hastings, 2828652) to a late re 
dactor. 1 so, ît would not be necessary to charge the redactor 
with having exaggerated (through ignorance} the length of the 
voyage to Ophir. ΤῸ go all round Arabia, stopping perhaps on 
the way, and at any rate waiting long at Ophir, must have 
required a considerable time. The redactor possibly had an 
οἰ notice beside him, which he abbreviates. This old notice 
probably used the expression ‘Ophir-ship,' which we may perhaps 
find in & of 9 26 (reading with Klo. ναῦν ὠφιρα for ναῦν ὑπὲρ οὗ). 

See also J. Kennedy, ‘Early Commerce of Babylon with India,” 
JRAS, 3898, pp. 241-288; ‘Ophir’ (revised by Kessler) in Riehm's 
HW B®)2 11387; Soetbeer, Das Goldland Ofhir, 1880; Leng, 
Ophir u. die Ruinen von Zimbabye, 1896; A. K. Keane, The 
Gold ef Ophir, 1901 (virtually identifies Ophir with SEPHAR). 

τι κι. 


OPENI (ΒΡ, meaning unknown ; ‘stench’? $ 106; 


om. 6242 δῴνη [L], udSA, [Pesh.], οῤληὲ [Vg.], cp 
afni, apnei OS) 94 10 222.43), a Benjamite city, grouped 
with Chephar-ammoni and Geba (Josh. 1824). Before 
seeking to identify it, we must be reasonably sure of the 
name. »mpyn and *nbyn stand side by side ; the strong 
probability is that dittography has come into play, and 
that one or the other of the words should be cancelled. 
Now Josh.181:-28 belongs to P, in whose time the 
existence of an Ammonite {or Jerahmeclite Ὁ) village, 
or a village which had been Ammonite, would not 
surprise us {cp PAHATH-MoaR, TozIan), Τῇ, on the 
other hand, we prefer ha-Ophni (so MT reads) to ha- 
Ammoni, how is ha-Ophni (i.e., Beth ha-Ophni, scarcely 
Chepbar ha-Ophni} to be accounted for? There is no 
obvious meaning, no obvious identification. Probably 
there is no such word as Ophni. 

With Gophna (mod. /i/nà ; see Baed. 214), soimportant în later 


times, we can hardly identify it; Gophna would be rather t00 
far N° (so Buhl, Pa 173). Besides, mod. Jifna presupposes an 


ancient name 158, ‘vine'or DIBIN'I, ‘place of vines” The 
valley in which Jifna stands is one of the most fertile in Palestine. 
On Gophna see Neubauer, Géogx. 157. T.K. C. 


1 So Kessler. 
2 H-P, however, cite agr[c], αφονη and αἰφνες in certain MSS. 
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OPRRAH (ΠΊΣΡ, ‘a hind'?; ropepa [BL]). 1. 


A town mentioned in 1 S, 1317 as on one of the roads 
taken by the marauding Philistines from Michmash. 
It was towards ‘the land of SHUAL,' and from the con- 
text we may infer that it was to the N. of Michmash, 
Probably the same as 2. 

2. A town in Benjamin, in P's eastern group of 
cities, Josh. 1823 («egpa9a [B], agpa [A], agapa [L]). 
Perhaps the Ephraim of 2 S. 1323, and to be identified 
with the mod. e7- Yaiyibeh (sce EFHRAIM ii.) Though 
too far N. for a Benjamite town, the circumstance that 
a place of this name is mentioned in 1 8.13 τὸ f in con- 
nection with Geba of Benjamin may have seemed to P 
to justify placing Ophrah in Benjamin (cp HPSm. ad 
Zoc.). ‘Whether it is the Ephraim of Jn, 1154 is open 
to question ; this place, near the wilderness of Judah, 
was very possibly En-cerem! (‘Air Adrim). 

3. The city of Gideon (Judg. 611 24 827 95), called 
‘Ophrah of the Abiezrites' (624). It lay in W. Man- 
asseh, and was apparently within an easy distance of 
Shechem {see 95). If Fer'ataà, 6 m. WSW. of Nablus, 
is not PIRATRON (g.v.). it is somewhat plausible? to 
identify it with Gideon's Ophrah. ‘The name ‘ Ophrah,' 
or perhaps Ephrath, may occur, disguised as ‘ Deborah” 
in Judg. 4/. 

One of the many examples of the textual and consequently 
historical errors of che early editors seems to be connected with 
the name of Ophrah. Underneath the story in Judg, 4 there may 
be a record of a great battle between the Israelites and the 
Kenizzites under their king Jabin and his general (s@275), The 
patriotism of the Israelites was stirred up by the ‘judge,’ or 
ruler, of the time, whom we know, in Judg. 6-8, as Jerubbaal 
or Groron (7.0.), but in Judg. 4 as Deborah —z.e., * Ophrah” 
(Ephrath). In Judg. 44.7 we should perhaps read ‘ And Ophrah 
la prophetess, 4 £/055], wife of Zelophehad, judged Israel at this 
time. She was of the family of Matri of the house of Jerahmeel, 
in the land of Ophrah (Ephrath).” It is probable that both 
‘Jerubbaal’ and ‘ Ephrath* are early corruptions of ‘]ERAHMEEL' 
(g.0.). Cp LapipoTtH, and see Cit, Bid. 

& usually edpada; GA εῴραιμ in 82795, and GL egpa in 
611827. 

4. (γοῴορα [A], eppa9 [L]). The eponym of a Judahite clan 
called Ophrah, which traced its origin to Meonothai (Maon?), 
1 Ch.414t. The genealogy is Kenizzite. τ. K. €. 

OPOBALSAMUM (39), r4%124), Ex. 3034 RVME, 
EV STACTE (g.7.). 


ORACLE. For ‘oracle’ in the sense of a super- 
natural message or advice obtained by supernatural 
means, see DivinaTION, MAGIC. In EV the word 
represents the following Hebrew and Greek terms :— 

1. The ‘oracle of Cod' (2 $.1623) is simply (so mg.) the 
‘mord of God” (ΕἾΠΟΝ απ, λόγος τοῦ θεοῦ cp Jer.l2 and 
often). 

2. In NT, Aépia,3 literally ‘words, everywhere rendered 
‘oracles,’ îs used of the Mosaic laws (Acts 738, cp Rom. 32), 
the doctrines of the Christian religion (Heb. 512}, and the utter- 
ances of God spoken by Christian teachers (1 Pet. 4 11), 

3. The word ‘oracle’ (3*37, de817) as applied to a part of the 
temple at Jerusalem (1 Κ᾿ 6511619 £ 749 868 2 Ch. 3.16 [here, 
however, 193 (Rerth. Ki.), £e., ‘necklace,'= lower border of the 
capital, should be read] 420 5,7, δαβ[ε]ιρ, once δαβερρ [A], once 
χρηματιστηρί [Ba?b?mg.]; Ps, 282, ναός) we owe to Aq., 
Sym. and Vg.4 who wrongly, but not unnaturally, derived 
the Heb. from eibbér to Speak (hence χρηματιστηρίον [so 
Ba? b?mg. τ K, 86], oracuiem) The defir is properly the 
innermost room of the temple (so RYmg. Ps, /.c. ca Ar. dubur, 
dabr, back)the holy of holies—wherein dwelt Yahwè as mani- 
fested in the ark, A similar place was to be found in every 
temple (exg., of Baal, 2 K. 1025, 451. acc. to Klo.); ît is the 
Assyrian Zarakku (see Jastrow, #3 627), the Gk. ἄδυτον 
(adytum), and îs a survival from the primitive times when the 
temple was built before the cave wherein the deity was supposed 


to dwell (cp Gr. μόγαρον from ΠΟ, ‘cave ). See TempLE. 
ORATOR. τ. WNS pia), adson Mhar 15. 83, RV 


‘enchanter. See Macro. 
2. ῥήτωρ, Acts 941. Cp TERTULLUS. 


ORCHARD. 1. DTA, perdi; rmrapadercoc, Cant. 


413. See PARADISE. 
2. κῆπος, Bar. 671170}. 


1 A corruption of the Greek text may well be supposed. 
2 Conder, ΠΕ ΤΩ, 1826, 197; cp GASM., ΜΙ 329, n. 3. 
3 Often in @ for ]win, che priest's breastplate. 

4 Theod. oscillates between δαβειρ and χρηματιστήριον. 
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ORDINATION. See HaxDs, LAYING ON OF. 
ORE (383), Job 2224, RVme. See GoLp, MINES. 


OREB (2%), ‘raven,’ $ 68; but see below; ὡΡΗΒ 
[BNARTL]) and ZeeB (287, ‘wolf? $ 68, zHB 
[BNARTL]), two Midianite princes in one of the two 
stories of GIDEON (g.v.), corresponding to ZEBAH and 
ZALMUNNA in the other (Judg. 7 25, cp Is.1026}. They 
are said in the narrative to have been slain, the one 
upon the Rock of Oreb (aviy-=us; σουρ [ωρηβ], σουρειν, 
A), the other at the Winepress of Zeeb (3101 ἰακεῷ- 
ὧχφ [BAL], τῇ κοιλάδι τοῦ #78 [Symm.], ἑακεβ τῇ | 
[Theod.]), but ‘Isaiah’ (if the text is right} speaks of 
‘the siaughter (defeat) of Midian at Oreb's Rock' ((5 
ἐν τόπῳ θλίψεως, Symm. covp Χωρηβ). The discrepancy 
cannot be explained away. Stade and Wellhausen 
assume a different tradition. But how improbable that 
the defeat of an army should be localised at a rock, 
either by a tradition or even by a late editor of Isaiah 
(Che. Zazr. /s. 5)! 

Hence the probability that τς and 3p' are corrupt, and this 
justifies us in doubting the pointing of ΠῚ and the consonants 
Of sa}. ‘Raven’ and ‘wolf are plausible names, no doubt, and 
yet they must be wrong. The solution îs plain. «ny is a cor- 
ruption of 22; 39) of ΠΞῚ (a variant of IRI), and ΠῚ or 38? 
comes from 3.31. The original story simply told of the capture 


of Zebib (‘the long-haired,” from the Arabic), prince of the 
Bedouins (' the desert-dwellers*), and the bringing of the head of 
the prince of the Bedouins to Gideon on the other side οἱ Jordan, 
For Zebib, cp the well-attested reference to 'Zabibiehi queen 
(arrat) of Aribi,’ who, like Menahem of Samaria, paid tribute 
to Tiglath-pileser în 738 Β-ς, (Schr. ATA TIA 253=C07" 1245). 
Tradition loves τὸ doble; cp Mt's two blind men of 
Jericho with Mk.'s Bartimeus. In the present case this was 
facilitated by the presence of false readings side by side. In 


Judg. 725 read simply, {;72728 tt ΣῊ nb In pia 
pod ὭΡΟ pivirba sean any nb ον. In Is. 1026 we should 
probably read 1.5 Ἢ 20) ΠΞΏΞ, ‘like the defeat of Oreb prince 
of Midian'; 3° may already have been misread as 2019, ‘raven, 
when Is. 1026 was written. T.K.C 


OREB (Ckored), 2 Esd. 233 AV, ΕΝ HOREB. 


OREN (TIR. ‘fir‘or ‘cedar' or more probably ‘wild- 
goat'; ἀρὰν [A]. apala Kat amBpam [B], apam [L]), 
2 Jerahmeelite family-name (τ Ch. 225). See ARAN, 
and cp ]ERAHMEEL, $ 24. 


ORGAN (220), Gen. 451, οἷοι, RV ‘pipe See 
Music, 8 48. 

ORION (2*DI; ὠρειὼν [Job 3831? also Is. 1310]; 
on (δ in Job 99 see Srars, $ gen.) Since #77, 2. ὍΞ, 
means ‘fool,’ most commentators have supposed the 
name to allude to a myth of a giant who strove with 
God and was chained to the sky for his impiety. 

Such myths do exist, and Tg. substitutes bp), ‘giant,’ for po. 
Cp Nixiron. si, 999, however, ought not to be confounded 
with παῖ, 531 (see Foot), and the term ‘cords’ in Job 8831 
is hardly that which would be most naturally suggested by such 
a myth. Cp Delitzsch, ad doc. 

&ésil has been thought to be a Hebraised form of Z4- 
sil, one of two Babylonian names of Orion, the other 
being 5ugî or 364; with the former name some com- 
pare that of the ‘wild hunter’ Sabu, in one of the 
Pyramid texts (Maspero, Daw οὗ Civ. 108; cp Hommel, 


Der Bab. Urspr. der Ag. Kultur, 40). Ka-sil is said 
to mean ‘opening of the path'—viz., to the under-world 
(on which and on the twofold application of the name 
see Hommel, in Hastings, 221218 Stucken, how- 
ever (.Astralmythen, gi), connects £#65#/ with 4ese/, ‘thigh," 
and compares an Egyptian name for the Great Bear 
menning ‘thigh’ or ‘club.' Followed by Winckler 
(G/ 282) he connects the story of Abraham with the 
myth of Orion (not 4455/); Winckler (G/ 5188) even 
makes NABAL (g..) a development out of Orion. The 
plural form Késilim occurs only in Is. 1810, “The stars 
of heaven and the Orions (EV * constellatioris ') thereof,” 
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where ‘Orions’ is held to mean ‘Orion and stars not 
less bright” €, however, has simply ὁ ’Qp[elwr; 
(Qpiov N*]; possibly the text originally ran,‘ The Bear, 
Pleiades, and Orion’ (see ‘Isa.’ ΘΟ, Addenda). 
Egyptian theology placed the ‘noble soul of Osiris' in 
Orion (Brugsch, fel. x, Myth. 301}. T.K.C. 


ORNAMENTS. The ornaments mentioned in the 
OT are treated in special articles. ΟἹ ornaments for 
the 4ead, see CHAPLET, CROWN, TURBAN, VEIL; on 
those for the reck, see CHAINS, NECKLACE, PERFUME, 
RING; on those for the rose and ear, see AMULETS, 
RING; on those for the 4azd and arm, see CHAINS, 
BRACELETS, RING; on those for the d0dy, see GIRDLE, 


MikroR; on those for the /eef, see ANKLETS, 
SANDAL, etc. See also, in general, DRESS, $ 5, 
STONES [Prectovs]. 


General terms for ornaments are: 1. cp, 47 (for 
passages in which it occurs see JEWEL, 7}, an orna- 
ment mostly of precious metal with perhaps a jewelled 
inset.! AZ often has a very general meaning, vessel 
ln NT κόσμος has the same sense of ornament in 
general. 

2. vp, ‘Edi (my= mp, ‘to put on'; cp mb5 myn, Is. 
6110 and Hos. 213[15]) used of men, Ex. 334, of women, 
Jer. 232. In Ezek. 16 11 ‘47 is the generic name applied 
to many forms of ornament. 

3. nia, meigdanothà, Gen. 2453 2 Ch. 213 Ezra 16 
(‘ precious things ') may mean ornaments. In the first 
of these passages they seem to form the #2d4ar or price 
paid for the bride (Di.). 

4. Special terms rendered ornament în EV: 

i. ‘n, 4à4, Prov, 25 12 etc. } see BASKETS, NECKLACE. 


ii 


nb, ἐπογαῖ, Prov. 19, ΑΥ̓͂ (ΕΥ̓͂ “chaplet'); sce CHAPLET. 
, dphuddah, 15.80.29, AV (RV ‘plating’) It is 


properly the gold sheathing of the wooden idol-images ; cp Dt. 
725. See Erkon. 


iv. NB, 47/5, Is. 61 10, AV (ΕΥ̓͂ ‘garland’). See TURSAN. 
v. pine, saldronim (of camels), Judg. 826, AV ‘orna- 


ments,' ΕΥ̓͂ ‘crescents.’ In Is. 318 (of women) AV has ‘round 
tires like the moon.' See NECKLACE. 


vi. D'D39, ‘a4dsim, 15.818, AV *tinkling ornaments,’ RV 
Cankles See Angtera The Hebrew prophets (Is. 31023 
etc.) rebuked the excessive use of ornaments by women. Cp 
also 1 Pet.3 4 1 Tim. 29 Κα LA. 


ORNAN (}338), 1 Ch. 2115 ete. 


ORPAH (12; ορφὰ [BAL]), daughter-in-law of 
Naomi (Ruth 14 14), See RUTH, 


ORTHOSIAS (opBwcian [ANV]), RV Orthosia, 
1 Mace. 1537. According to Tab. Peut., 30. R. m. S. 
οἵ Antaradus on the coast of Pheenicia. 


OSAIAS (wcaiac [A]), 1 Esd. 848= Ezra 819 
JESHAIAH (9.2, 5). 


OSEA. 1. (%0574) 4 Esd. 1340. See HosHEA, 1. 
2. (Osee) 4 Esd. 139, RV Oseas. See Hosra. 


OSHEA ("ἢ Π), Nu. 138 AV, ΕΝ HosHEA, 


OSNAPPAR (0500), Ezra 410 RV, AV ASNAPPER 
(g.0.). 

OSPRAY (ΠΡ2}}, 'osrizzàt, aMiaietoc, form un 
certain [see Swete]), one of the unclean birds (Lev. 1113 
Dt. 14:2t).  Evidently some bird of prey is meant, such 
as the ospray (osprey) Pardion haliattus, zoologically 
one of the Pandionida allied to the family Falconide. 
This bird is essentially a fish-eater, and may be seen 
poising în the air, then suddenly dropping like a stone 
into the water, to emerge in a minute with its prey, just 
as Pliny (47103) describes the haliaetus as doing. 
Osprays, however, are somewhat rare in Palestine. 
Tristram inclines to regard the term ‘ozriyya4 as generic, 
and would include several species under it, such as 


i δ 


See ARAUNAH, 


1 The setting seems to be intended by noe, Prov. 2511; 
see BASKETS. 
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the Short-toed, the Golden, and the Imperial Eagle. 
The first-mentioned of these is specially abundant in 
Palestine, and not unlike the ospray (/V42, 184). 
Knobel rather boldly explains ‘osriyyaf. as ‘the 
bearded,' and identifies the bird with the Ossifrage: 
in this case peres (o i see OssiFRAGE) would be some 
other sort of vulture. 

The ospray has also been recognised în Job925 (il td3 
*vulture’), where, for ΤΙΝ MINN"DY 1597, ‘they pass like the 
ships of reed’ (2), we may read 1ay' Ni'Mpoy δ᾽ 
they pass by like osprays’ (cp ὦ ἢ καὶ éoru). 

1. K. C.-A, E. 5. 

OSSIFRAGE, ΕΝ GIER-FAGLE (095 ‘breaker’; 
rpyy 1), one of the unclean birds (Lev. 1113 Dt. 14121), 
is the Gyfaétus barbatus, commonly known as the 
Lammergeier, a most magnificent bird with wings 
stretching 10 ft. across. In some respects this species 
is intermediate betweenthe Vulturida and the Falconide, 
with one or the other of which it is classed by different 
writers. Some authorities state that the LAmmergeier 
lives on offal and garbage ; but undoubtedly at times 
it attacks living creatures. As the name Ossifrage 
indicates, this bird is fond of bones, which, when small, 
are swallowed, but, when large, are said to be carried 
aloft and from a height dropped on a rock with the 
view of breaking them. Snakes and tortoises are 
subjected to the same treatment, and thus killed. ‘The 
Lammergcier breeds early in the year, the nest being 
placed on an inaccessible ledge of rock amongst the 
gorges it frequents. The species has a wide distribu- 
tion, extending across Europe and Asia; but it has been 
exterminated, or is în process of becoming so, in many 
places. ‘This grandest of the vulture tribe is perhaps 
referred to in the Eulogy on Wisdom, 

In Job 288 RV gives ‘The proud beasts have not trodden it’; 
but pm ‘pride’ is most questionable, and for png ὍΣ we 
should probably read 578 ‘322 ‘the young vultures' (lit. ossì- 
frages) Il ‘the CormoranT’ (g.2.), See also OsFrav. 

It is also practically certain that in Job 925 the com- 
Plaint of Job is that his ‘ days are swifter,' not ‘than a 
post (71 *3p), but ‘than an ossifrage? (piap)’ We 
thus get, in vv. 2s 7, all the three swiftly-fiying birds 
of prey grouped together in Lev. 11 13 Dt. 14 χα, 

AE. STK. C. 


OSTRICH. The ostrich (Le, SfruéQio camelus) is 
mentioned several times in the EV, and is the correct 
rendering of three Hebrew words. 

τ. ΛΣΤ (mp "2, ΤΏΡ"), dark ya‘dndk, στρουθός (4 times) 
σειρήν (3 times); sfruzhio in Lev.1116 De. 1415 Job3029 
Is. 1821 8413 4320 Jer.5039 and Mi.18 RV, wliere AV 
erroneously has Owk Îg.2., 1), AVmg. ‘daughter of the owl.” 
The Hebrew name seems to mean ‘daughter of greed,' in allusion 
to the bird's voracity, or ‘daughter of the desert,’ cp the Arabian 
name of the ostrich, ‘father of the piains’ (see BDB). 


2. DIP), στρουθίον (Lam. 43, Kri.), plur. of a form closely 
related to the above. 

3. Ὁ, τερπομένων," struthio(Job 3913, AV, PEACOCK [Φ.5.]}, 
supposed to be derived from the hoarse melancholy cry which 
the ostrich makes; but G. Hoffmann acutely suggests 0119" 
(cp 2), which Budde and Duhm adopt. On the ostrich-section 
cp 108 ἴϊ,, $ ro. 

4 N79], ασιδα (Job 39 13, AV), and 

5. SÌ, νεσσα (ἰδ. AYmz.), receive antiquated renderings ; see 
STORK. 

The ostrich {SireikZio camzeizs) at the present day 
hardly extends northward of the Syrian desert which 
lies E. of Damascus, though there is historical evidence 
that it was formerly more widely spread in the E. 


n ‘surely 


1 γρυῷ and γυψ of B=yvy and γρυψ of A in Lev. 

2 515, miswritten op, became ynw under the influence of 
Sn in 2.84. On png in Job412r,'see Lion. 

3 3 and n are confounded, e.g., mpp, 2 S.2835="py, 1 Ch. 
1137. 5. Οὗ course could with especial ease be miswritten for 5. 

4 Itis equally probable that τερπομένων τε πον, (transliterated 
by ac.cA) and that the name of the bird has fallen out. 
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portions of Asia.! Full details respecting the habits of 
the bird would be superfluous here. It will be sufficient 
to mention that in the breeding season ostriches assemble 
in troops of four or five—one cock and the rest hens. 
The latter lay some thirty to forty eggs in a common nest 
scooped in the sand, over which they brood in turns, 
the male taking the main share. Around the nest are 
scattered a number of unincubated eggs which are said 
to serve as food for the young when hatched; their 
presence may explain the reflections on the care of the 
ostrich for its young, found in Job3915. The ostrich 
is several times referred to as inhabiting desert places 
(Is. 182: 8413 4320 Jer. 5039), and its great speed when 
running did not escape the observation of the writer of 
108 89 1τ8---π allusion which would show that the ostrich 
was hunted in his time. At night it emits a hoarse 
melancholy note, compared by Tristram to the lowing 
of an ox in pain, and on this account it is mentioned 
along with the jackal in Mi, 18 Job3029. 

The ostrich was one of the unclean birds (Lev. 11 16 Dt. 1415), 
and is not eaten at the present day, as a general rule, save among 
the African Arabs, ‘The fat of the bird is sometimes used as a 
medicine. The feathers have always been esteemed, and at the 


present day the Arabian chief will bind a tuft of ostrich plumes 
around his spear-head as a sign of rank. 


For later Hebrew details of the ostrich (xmoy», my Ina]), 
see Lewysohn, Zo04 4. Talm., 8 240. 
AE S.S. A, C. 
OTHENI (NY; roonei [Β], γοθνι [A]. ont 
[1.]; cp OTHNIEL), a doorkeeper, son of Obed-edom 
{x Ch. 267). 


OTHNIEL (ΓΙ, $ 39: γοθονιηλ [BAL]; cp 
GOTHONIEL), a Kenizzite clan (cp 1 Ch. 413), described 
as the younger brother of CALEB, who setiled at 
Kirjath-sepher (Debir), and married AcHSAH [g.v.] 
(Josh. 1517 Judg. 113). His deliverance of Israel 
(properly S. Judah) from the Edomites (read ΠΝ for 


038), or rather the Jerahmeelites (omm is probably a 
corruption of Sxbmy, a gloss on bag), is briefly narrated 


in Judg. 37-11 {see CUSHAN-RISHATHAIM, JUDGES, 8 5). 
Comparing τ Ch. 2713 and 2. 15, we are led to suspect 
that Othniel and the Zarhites are closely connected. 
Nor is it hard to justify this. bwvny has not yet been 
explained, but is probably only another form of jma 1 
ETHAN, we know, was an Ezrahite or Zarhite. The 
southern clans became more and more prominent in 
the later period. Cp KENAZ. T.K.C. 


OTHONIAS (ogoniac [BA] 1 Esd. 928= Ezra 
1027, MATTANIAH, 7. 

OUCHES (NISagio, mitbesat; NYO, to inter 
weave? Ex. 2811131425 396131618; the word also 
occurs in Ps. 4514 [Kkpoc{c}wroc]; cp also Ex. 28 20, 
D'SIV99, ογνδελελλενὰ EN yxpyciw) First, as 
to the word 'ouche.’’ It arose by a very early error 
(‘a nouche' being mistaken for ‘an ouche') from an 
adopted Old French word rezcke, mosche, 'clasp, 
buckle,' and seems to have acquired the sense of ‘gold 
ornament.’ In Ex. it is clear that the gold settings of 
the engraved stones are intended; these settings were 
not solid pieces of gold, but formed of woven wire 
wreathed round the stones in c/0isorzée work, a sort of 
filigree. How this wire was produced we learn from 
Ex. 393 (cp EMBROIDERY, $ 3). 

In Ex. 39613 @ has περισεσιαλωμένους and συνδεδεμένα, but 
în 2813 325 and 391618 ἀσπιδίσκας (which also occurs in 
1 Macc. 4 57, where EV, improbably, however literally, ‘[smali] 
shields’)_ This appears to bea good rendering. By ‘little 
shields” @ means what we call rosettes; these were of filigree 
work, and to them were attached the chains of gold by which 


the 445en or BREASTPLATE [g.7.] of the high priest was kept 
firm, 


In Ps. 4548 [133] the same word cccurs, AV render- 
ing ‘her clothing is of wrought gold,' ΕΥ̓͂ ‘. . . is in- 


1 ‘The ostrich appears on the elaborate decoration of the royal 
robes, and upon cylinders.  Perhaps it was considered sacred.' 
Perr, and Chip. «(γι ἐμ Ass. ii. 153, and figs. 75, 76. 
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wrought with gold.‘ If, however, 1209 in 7. τα should 
be read mwn—i.e., ‘pearls,' or perhaps (see col. 895 Δ) 
<corals’ or ‘ corallites'—it becomes possible to combine 
this word with w. 146, and render ‘of pearls woven in 
gold (am msoen) is her garment' But Wellhausen 
(520 7}. în taking this view, disregards Hebrew metre. 
It is surely better to follow MT's division of the verse, 
and to render ‘Brocade of gold is her raiment’ (Che. 
PB), 

Duhm reartanges the clauses unsatisfactorily. In Prov. 25 τα 
piso probably underlies the much-disputed word maia; a 


fine proverb is thus restored to the group of passages with which 
we are dealing (see BASKETS, col. 499, esp. n. 1 T. Κ C. 


OVEN (MIN. ἑακπῆν, KAIBANOC | clibanus: Ex. 
8 3 [7 28] Lev. 24 [not @2] Το [6 30] 11 33 26 26 Ps. 2l9[10] Lam. 
570 Hos.7T 46 Mal. 41(8 19] Mî,630 Lk. 12 98), See FURNACE, 
5, BREAD, $ 2, 6, and COOKING, $ 4. 


OVERSEER. τ. ΡΒ, péfid ( /9PD, in Heb. and 
Ass. implying supervision or control), is used in Jer. 80 τ 2926 
2 Ch. 24 11 8113 Neh.1l 22 1242 of various teinple officials 
(καθεσταμένος, ἐπιστάτης, προστάτης, ἐπίσκοπος), superintend- 
îng ‘ Levites,'‘ singers,' or ‘the house of Yahwè'; see TEMPLE 
Service. The word 15. also met with in Neb.11914 (ἐπίσ- 
is used of a military officer în Jer.5225 || 2 K. 25 19 
(ἐπιστάτης), and is applied to Zesut. (g.%.), Abimelech's officer 
(ἐπέσκοπος), in Judg. 9 28, to Pharaoh's overseers (τοπάρχαι) in 
Gen. 41 34, and to the officers (κωμάρχαι) appointed throughout 
the empire by Ahasuerus to find a successor to Vashti (Esth. 
23) 

2. Mollo, s3/2r, Prov.67. See ScRIBE. 


3. Mao, senassiàk, 2 Ch.218 84 τὰ (ἐπιστάτης), of super 
intendents of the corvée. The word occurs also in the titles of 
fifty-five Psalms, where it is rendered ‘Chief Musician"; but see 
MUSICIAN, CHIEF. 

4. ἐπίσκοπος, Acts 2028; cp Acts 120, AV, ‘his bishoprick 
(ὠπισκοπή) let another take, but RV ‘office’ with mg. *Gr. 
overseership.' See Bisnor, MINISTRY, 


OWL. The owl is mentioned at least twelve times 
in AV; and though a strict examination of passages 
displaces the owl for some of them, it reappears in 
others where its presence has been forgotten. 

The Heb. words t0 be considered are :— 

1. mag (Π|}5) na, dark (221014) ya'dndh, 1s.1821, εἰς, AV; 
ἘΝ OstRICH Îg.0.]; 2. mb, 22254, 15. 3414, AV Scroech-owl, 

but see LiiTH ; and 3. ΠΒΡ, 410902, Is. 
1. OT references. 3415, AV Great Owl, undoubtedly a 

reptile, see ΒΈΒΡΕΝΤ (8 1 [8]. The re- 
maining names are those of ‘ onclean' birds, mentioned as such 
in Lev. 1117/ Dt. 1416/51 

4. "idr, yantash. This bird îs grouped în the legislation 
with the sAZ4£ (see CoRMORANT), and the #55 (see below, 5), and, 
like the RAVEN, is used by a prophet to typify the desolation of 
Edom, 15. 3411 (*)0), γανεξδῥα, RVmg. Birrern), The word 
may be the same as the Ass. δέξόῥη (from #57), a bird which 
frequents ruins (Del. ProZ. ἕο Δ: ZDAMG 40719, n, 1), Both 
here and in Lev, & understands the Ibis (see HEKON). 

5. pin, #45, EV ‘little owl." In Ps 1026 {7]the ‘435 of the 
ruins' is parallel to the ‘£a'22% of the desert’ (see PELICAN). 
® both here and in Lev. gives νυκτικόραξ or screech-owl; Tg. 
Onk. in Lev. ®°I2:? which is Ass. £#24%. We cannot venture to 
connect the name with vig ‘bag,’ and on this ground to identify 
the bird with the pelican (Boch.). 

6. NEWR, Hiniemeth, ἘΝ ‘homed owl’; AV ‘swan’ (see 
Swan), Lev. 11 τ (ποαρφνρίων [Β], -ρών [A]; Dt, 14164 (Aes 
{BFLÌ, ἐβὴς [A]). The position of the name in the lists favours 
RY, which has also ancient authority (Targ., Sam., see Di.-Rys.). 

The restoration of the owl to certain passages wheré its 
presence had previously been unsuspected is an important 
result of textual criticism. In 15, 5910 035 (AV ‘as in che 
night’; RV ‘as in the twilight ’) should no doubt be ἤ92)5 ‘like 
the owl.’ Itis il to n'a, which should certainly be nogsnd. 
The word nigyn (see ὁ) has indeed been unfortunate. It is repre- 
sented in the text of Ps. 8912 byonm and px; in Ps. 588 by 
oben and τῶν, and in 15, 59 10, as we have seen, by the hitherto 
unintelligible mvnga. The sense produced by the required 
restorations is as follows :—(2) fs. 59 10, ‘We grope, as blind 
men, by the wall; like those who have no eyes, we feel our way; 
at noonday we resemble (11553) the owl; we are become like 


1 The owl, however, is sometimeseatenin Arabia, see Doughty, 
Ar. Des. i. 305, 604. 

2 Cp Di. gn Lev. 11 17. Frd. Del. formerly (Ass. Stdien, 100; 
Heb. Lang. 33) connected dî9 with Ass. Zaszsn, but, as he 


points gut himself (Pr24 80), this is rather a falcon. 
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unto the screech-owl* (11797 ‘n9). The passage continues, ‘We 
all groan like bears, and mourn sore like doves.” 

(δ) Ps.3912 [11], ‘In the midst of deep gloom 1 grope, 1 am 
become like the owls’ The passage continues, ‘All my piety 
is like spider's webs ; surely a (mere) breath is all piety.” 

(ὦ Ps_588, ‘On the highway let them walk in obscurity, like 
owls which never see the sun.’ In the third of these passages 
Tg.. which misunderstands ppn, imagines new to denote the 
mole (see Mole, e), See Che. S#07, ‘Isa.’ Heb. 201 fi; 
Psalmsti. 

Next as to the identification. We may plausibly 
identify the y22342% (4) with the Budo ascalaphus. 
τ + This is one of the commonest 
2. Identifications. recies of the Eagle Owl. It 
sometimes resorts to burrows in the ground, but also 
frequents caves and mines, and is specially abundant 
round the Icumazan Petra. The £is (5) may be 
Carine glaux (so Tristram), a sub-species of C. roctua, 
a bird of ‘grotesque actions and ludicrous expression,’ 
which nevertheless was the classical emblem of Pallas 
Athene, and ἴθ stamped upon the coins of Attica. 
But we must not be too sure of any identifications. 
‘The names of owls are generally derived from their 
hoarse cry, and need not have been applied with 
any strictness. Both the divisions of the sub-order 
Striges (called respectively Striginee and Alucine) are 
represented in Palestine. To the Strigina belongs the 
Sirix fiammea, ot Barn-owl, an almost cosmopolitan 
species, which haunts the ruins of the Holy Land. In 
Palestine Tristram also found the Ae/upa ceylonensis, a 
species of an essentially Indian ‘genus with bare legs 
and fish-eating habits; Asio otxs, the O. vwigaris of 
some, the Long-eared Owl, which inhabits woods, 
especially in N. Palestine; 4. accipizrinzs, or Short- 
eared Owl, found only in winter; Syrzizm @/xco, the 
Tawny Owl, a woodland species which in Palestine 
has a gray, not a tawny, hue; Scogs gi, whose 
specific name is derived from its cry, common in the 
spring; and the Azdo ascalaphus and Carine glaux 
{see above). 

Frequent representations of the white and horned owl are 
found in Egypt. The owl does not appear, however, to have 
borne at any time a sacred character among the Egyptians, 
although many mummies have been found in the necropolis of 
Thebes, A. E. 8.---8, A. CIT. K, C. 


OX (wi [BNA], γῈ}, cp Gen. 2221 [A]; Vg. ρον), 
ancestor οἱ Judith (Judith 8 1). 


OX (NW, etc.), Ex. 2017 etc. See CATTLE. 


OX, WILD, ΕΝ ‘Antelope’ (NF, Dt. 145; DNI, Dt, 
3317). See ANTELOPE, UNICORN. 


OX-ANTELOPE (DN%), Nu. 2322 RV®E, AV UNI 
CORN (g.7.). 


OX-GOAD (“RIN 1920), Judg.33r. 
CULTURE, $ 4. 


OZEM (DYX; acom [BA}). 1. B. Jesse, brother 
of Davin (9.2., ἃ τα, n.); 1 Ch. 2 15t (ασαμ [L}). 

2. A Jerahmeelite, 1 Ch.225 (ασαν [Β}, ἀσωμ {L]) 
FERAHMEEL, $ 2. 


OZIAS (ozle]ltac [BAL]}. 

τοὺ Esd.531 RV. See Uzza, 2. 

2.1 Esd:82 ἘΝ. See Uzzi, 1. 

3. (ie., Uzziah : ogias [Ba.b)} b. Micah of the tribe of Simeon, 
a governor of BetmuLIA (Judith 6 15723892835). See JUDITH, 
Book oF. 

4. Mt. i8g AV. See Uzzian. 


OZIEL (οζειηλ [BNA]), ancestor of Judith (Judith 
81). 

OZNI (92%), and OZNITE (2111), Nu. 26:6. 
ΕΖΒΟΝ, 1, 


OZORA (ezwpa [BA]), 1 Esd. 934 AV, RV EzoRA 
(g.v.). Ste also MACHNADEBAI 


1 The name αὐμοσ has really been interchanged with that of 
the Strir, so that S. stridu/a is the Tawny Owl and Syyniune 
aluco the Barn-owl; but in this article recent custom bas been 
followed. 


See AGRI 


See 


See 
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PAARAI (ἼὮΒ ; φᾶρδει [A]; ἀφᾶρει [L]; for 
@u sce below), one of David's heroes (a 5,3835), an Arbite 
(ὧδ, a man of Arib in Josh. 1552 [?]), or rathee Archite. The 
reading ‘Archite’ is suggested by the [ουραισερχει of 458, and 
the ὁ apayeieis of GA (see ARCHITES). In 1 Ch. 37 the name 
is corrupted into Naarai ben Ezbai, where ‘ Ezbai ' (318) plainiy 
comes from ‘Arbi' (Arbite). See NaaRAI. 


PACHON (πάχων [A, om. V]), 3 Mace. 638, See 
MONTA, $ 4. 


PADAN (RV PADDAN) -ARAM (ΠΝ ]35, 378 
DIN: (H)mecorroramia (THC) cypiac [BADELI], 
less often without cypiac [ADEFL]; ΓΝ es every: 


where), a geographical designation found only in P 
{see Gen. 25 20 28256 αὶ 3118 3318 35926 4θ 15 487 
[Sam., &, Pesh., but MT only 715]. A prophetie 
writer (Hos. 1212 [13]; see JACOB), speaking of Jacob's 
flight, has the phrase δὴν mig, ‘the field (or [see 
FIELD], the highland) of Aram.’ There is no reason 
to doubt that P, as the text of Genesis now stands, 
regarded Jacob's family as settled at Haran before 
entering Canaan, and when we consider the large 
amount of corruption in the proper names of Genesis it 
is not too bold to regard 718 as a scribe's error for po! 
‘ Paddan-aram’ may therefore mean ‘ Haran (Hauran?) 
of Jerahmeel.' Cp NAHOR. 

For attempts to identify Paddan-aram and to explain the 
first part of the name, see ArAM, $ 3. The suggestion of 
Tomkins connecting Paddan-Aram with the land of Patin on 
the Orontes may also be mentioned,? Other scholars (e.g., 
Sayce, Crit. and Mon. 200) compare Paddan with Assyrian 
padanu, ‘road, a synonym of Zarranz, “high road.’ Delitzsch 
(Par. 135), however, states that the ideogram #47; which in one 
glossary is translated by Assyrian gi42, ‘garden,’ ##/%, ‘field,* 
in another is explained by fed2n%, so that Jadax might be the 
equivalent of the Hebrew sde£, ‘field’ (but why not séde4 
Aran, as in ‘field of Aram” in Hosea?). It is also stated that 
an ancient Babylonian king Agu-kak-rime assumed the title of 
*king of Padan and Alvan’ (Rogers, OwtZines of Hist. cf Rarly 
Babylonia, 1895, p. 40). T.K.C 


PADDLE (10°), Dt. 23:3 EV, RVM£-SHOVEL (9.7., 2). 


PADON (}î18 abbrev. name, 8 55: φάλων [BNAL]), 
a family of NerHINIM in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii, 
È ΩΣ 244=Neh.747; in 1 Esd, 529 PHALEAS (φαλαιον 


PAGIEL (ONUIB, φδγδιηλ or -γεηλ [BAFL]). 
prince of Asher; Nu, 115. 

The name, if original, would come som 4/y3p, “to meet with," 
and 5g, ‘God.’ The old lists, however (especially P's), are 
largely made up of corrupt and distorted names, and no name is 


so frequently and so variously distorted as Jerahme'el. ‘Pagiel,* 
still further distorted, becomes PELEG. T.K.C. 


PAHATH MOAB (ΞΕ NNB, $70; ie. ‘governor 
of Moab'; φὰὰθ mwaB [BNA] Φ. HroyMmenoy m. 
{L}}. a Jewish family known in post-exilic times, which 
consisted of two branches, Jeshua and Joab (see Ezra 
26 1 Esd. brr Neh. 711; also Ezra 84=1 Esd. 831, Ezra 
1030 Neh.3rr 10x4[15]). In Ezra 89 the Joab-branch 
is reckoned apparently as a separate clan. 

Accordingto Ezra 84the b'ne Pahath-moab under Eliehoenai(?) 


numbered 200 males, a figure which seems more credible than 
the 2812 given in Ezra26 (φαλαβμωαβ [Β]}}. Other members 


of the family are enumerated în Ezra 10 36 ($aa8 μωαβ [BR])= 
1 Esd. 9 31 (see Αι, 1), and andther, HAssHUB (9.2.), ἴ5 men- 
tioned in connection with the repairing of Jerusalem (Neh.3 11, 
φααβ μωαβ [BR]). It was represented amongst the signatories 
under Nehemiah (Neh.1014[15), φααδμωαβ [B]). In τ Esd. δας 
EV, che name appears as PHAATA-MOAI (φθαλειμωαβ [ΒΡ and 
13.831 AV (μασϑμωαβ[8!, φαοθ μωαβ [I.]). 

The interest centres in the origin of the names 
Pahath-Moab, Jeshua, Joab. Many have supposed 


1 Bruston (Ζ.4. ΤῊ [1887], 207) has already emended the 
{n of Gen. 487 into an. 
2 Cp Sayce, 2204388; Tomkins, Bab. and Or. Record, 83. 
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that the first of these names records the fact that the 
ancestor of the clan in pre-exilic times had been 
governor of Moab; Smend (Lister, 20) compares the 
obscure passage, 1 Ch. 422. There is no evidence, 
however, that the official title peZdA, AnD, was in use 


before the exile, and 1 Ch. 422 is not very solid evidence 
for pre-exilic history (see SHELAH). Probably there is 
an error in the text; the different passages have no 
doubt been harmonised by an editor. 

*Moab! may probably be right; cp CHEPHAR-AMMONI in 
Josh. 1824 (P). Since, however, there are several cases of the 
corruption of ‘ Missur'(=the N° Arabian Musri; see Mizranm) 
into “Moab,’ and'în the lists of post-exilic families ‘ Pahath- 
moab’ occurs near SHEPHATIAH (g.v.), which is probably 2 
disguise of Sephachi (— Sarefathi ©belonging to Zarephath ἢν and 
*Arah' and ‘Elam’ (both disguised fragments of ‘ Jerahmeel '), 
it is most probable that ' Moab’ should be ‘Missur’; ‘Pahath” 
can in this case very easily be corrected. For nnt in Josh. read 
DER, Tappoah; the ‘Tappahim' are probably mentioned as a 
N. Arabian tribe în the original text of Gen. 10.13 (see Mizrarm). 
Those of them who bore the name b'ne Shita' or Sheba' (so we 
should read instead of Joshua) were specially the inhabitants 
of SHEBA or Beer-sheba. Probably ‘Joab,' which can hardly 
mean the general of David (Meyer, 4%. 146), is a corruption 
of ‘Arabi (Arabian). Indeed, David's general may himself have 
been really called ‘Arabi. The name ‘ Pahath-moah' is therefore 
by no means an unsolved enigma (Hastings, 283639); it can 
be explained by a textual and historical criticism. T. K. Ὁ. 


PAI (‘P5), 1 Ch.150=Gen. 3639, see PAU. 


PAINT. The artof painting was but little developed 
among the Israelites; see CoLouRSs, $$ 1-3. In Ezek. 
810 EV speaks of idolatrous forms ‘ pour- 
1. Art Of trayed' (npnsi #/npn, to cut, carve) upon a 
painting. va; but the literal rendering is ‘cut’ or 
‘carved’—they were probably scratched upon the 
plaster—though a parallel passage (2314) suggests that 
such carvings were often filled up with paint. Here 
no doubt, as well as in the walls painted (ndo, χρίειν) 
with vermilion in Jehoiakim's building (Jer.2214), 
Egyptian and Babylonian influence can be traced.! 
The rude daubs found on old iamps and pottery in Palestine 
can scarcely be called paintings, nor have we any reason for 
Sapposing chat the colouring of images referred to in Wisdr 13 24 


(καταχρίσας μίλτῳ καὶ φύκει; cp 154 ισκιαγράφων νον εἶδος 
σπιλωθὲν χρώμασιν) was any more artistic.? See PoTTERY. 


It is in the Babylonian age, moreover, that we first 
hear of eye-paint (Jer.430); it is true, the context 
ing Permits us to conjecture that the 
2. Eye-paint. custom was not much approved of by 
respectable women (see v. 31), and it is probably to the 
Persian age that we ought to refer the effective contrast 
drawn in Is. 324 between the brand on the forehead or 
hand of a slave-woman and the elegant paintings or 
tattooings on the fair skin of a lady. The use of rouge 
{$Îxos} is nowhere mentioned, except indeed once with 
reference to idols (Wisd. 1314, RV®8-; see above). 
Things have changed in Palestine since then. Even 
in the time of Josephus painting the eyes was not 
perhaps altogether creditable (cp the singular story 
in B/iv.910); at any rate, it was a special mark 
of luxury. At the present day, however, it is general, 
not only in Egypt, but also, among women of any 
position, both în Palestine and in Arabia (see below). 
The eyc-paint which was used was composed of a black 
powder, known in Egypt as ziesterz,5 and usually mixed 


1 The statements in Nah.23 [4] cannot he accepted without 
criticism; see Che, 7.8.2, 1898, p. 106. 

2 On the Grecian custom οἱ staining images with red or 
vermilion cp Frazer, Paus. 820/ . 

3 Cp Copt. «δ ἐών, etc., Eg. sd or sconti cp WMM as cited 
next col., n. 2. The act of painting the eyes was called sew:#et, 
and the part painted, semi From these words are derived the 
Gk. στίμμι στίβι and our ‘stibium, cp Ar. ifkmid, wHmud, 
etc., whence, through the Romance languages, comes the word 
‘antimony.' 
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witb oil to make a kind of paste. The idea was to 
increase the prominence and beauty of the 
eye (pap ‘to rend,' of the eyes, Jer. 430} 
by staining the eyelids and brows with 
the powder. This is clear from the enlarged form of 
the eye in ancient Egyptian pictures (cp also Juvenal, 
Sat. 293; Pliny, Ep. 62). 

The elements of this powder were the sesquisulphuret of 
antimony, the black oxide of copper, the sulphide of lead ; even 
the powder' of lamp-black, of burnt almonds, or frankincense 

ht he used. Antimony” was the most precious kind, but had 

mig imported from the most remote countries (India? Europe?), 
and was extremely rare. See EcyPT, $ 39, Budge, ἤπερ, 
229/, Wilkinson, Arc. Εἰ. 2348, Erman, Lift in Anc. Eg. 230, 
and ZD.G, 1851, pp. 236 δ΄ For Arabia, see Doughiy, 
Ar. Des. 1 585. 

In Hebrew this paint was called pe] 448; cp 2 K. 
930 {193 ny nom RV, ‘she painted her eyes')? and 
Jer. 430. In post-biblical times the usual word is dip 
{cp the verb Ezek. 2340 [orififoua]= Ar. Zahzala).8 

Pikoccurs twice in an apparently different sense. InIs. δά τι, 
it îs foretold that che stones of the new Jerusalem shall be laid 
in xa (EV ‘fair colours, RVmg. ‘anzimony ’), which may be a 
figurative expression for the black asphalt-mortar that was 
used in buildings of ancient Jerusalem (Guthe, 7%.LZ, 1892, 
p. 26) Ewald, Wellhausen (Pro£ ET, 391), Cheyne (5807), 


and Marti, however, after &, would read 39ì, ‘emerald,' and 
possibly the same change is required in 1 Ch. 292, for mo naR 
(λίθους πολυτελεῖς) ; cp commentaries ad ἔσο. 


Kohl bottles have been found in Egyptian tombs 
together with needles for applying the powder; some 
of the bottles are divided into cells to contain (it would 
seem) mixtures of different colours or qualities. Similar 
receptacles were doubtless used among the Hebrews; 
one of Job's daughters bears the characteristic name 
τ|Π90}}} (‘ paint-horn'); but see KEREN-HAPPUCH. 

“ SAC. 


3. Its com- 
position. 


PALACE. Of the eleven words rendered ' palace, 
2, 3, 4, and 9g offer some special points of interest. 

1. (3522) ΠΙΞ, ὀξέα (amméle), a simple and natural phrase, 

asually in EV and always in RV rendered ‘the 
1. Terms. king's house* (1 K.9110 1012, εἰς, ; cp House), 

though in in 2 Ch. 911 and occasionally elsewhere 
AV has ‘king's palace." 

2. Another word meaning royal or stately dwelling-place is 
bam, ἀραὶ (a K.2018 15,18 55, etc.), ultimately perhaps a 
foan-word through Ass. from Sumer. e-g2/=‘great house’; so 
BDB; cp Haupt, Amer. /owm. of PRI, Oct. 1887, pp. 273. 
G. Hoffm. Phox. Zuschr. 25 n. 1 (from 597, ‘to inclose') 


3. fine ‘arida, VON, occurs mainly in the prophetical 
books (Is. 252 3214 Jer. 30 18 Am. 1471012; see also Ps. 48414 
(313). MT has «bom ma pom ‘citadel’ (but EV ‘palace') 


‘of the King's house' în τ K.1618 2 K. 1525. Here, however, 
Φ (ἄντρον, ἐναντίον [BA], ἐν [L]), and Jon. (rita=p9uE), may 
point (see Klost.) to the conjectural reading γγαν τ ἀνδρών or 


ἀνδρεών (Herod. 134, etc.), the men's apartment or banqueting- 
hall (cp Moore's suggestion, PorcH, 3). In 2 Ch.36.19 mmioada, 
“all her [Jerusalent's] palaces,' represents the by Π' 3 73, ‘every 
great house of 2 Καὶ 

Δ. nipba ‘almandth, în Is.1322t (AV ‘desolate houses," 
AVmg. *palaces’ RV ‘castles') ought probably to be read 
mons (Pesh., Tg., Vg.; Di. and most) ‘The alleged sense 
‘castle’ for Ass. almattu (Frd. Det. formerly [cp BDB]) is not 
made out, 

5: pom harmzin, Am, 4 3, where AV takes pom as = pome 


1 Perhaps from a τοῦ τε το grind to powder"; cp Syr. δέλμαφξαξ. 
May we connect with φῦκος (orig. sea-weed) ‘red colour’; cp 
Lat. /ucus, fucare, rouge dye? Or have we a mere accidental 
coincidence? 

2 WMM in OLZ, 1900, p. 399, proposes to read pnom (a 
denom. of np; see preceding col., n. 3) instead of pin}; an in- 
genious but not altogether necessary change. 

3 Whence (through the nouns kalel, Rikal) by successive 
changes of meaning comes the modern ‘Alcohol.’ It is perhaps 
hardly necessary to mention the old supposition that an allusion 
to the practice is made in ΒΨ NiSpU», Is.316 (cp ζῶο, 
tucare). 

4 Lat. Palatium (x/fa, ‘protect’), the name of the first of 
the ‘seven’ hills of Rome to be built on, that on which Augustus 
fixed his residence. 
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But see Harmoy, to which add that, according to Cheyne, 
promi seems to be a corruption of Sammy (Jerahmeel). 806 
ProtWieT, 88 10, 35. 

δ. and 7. Mld; Nina, dirah, diraniyyoth ; Gk. βάρις. See 
CasrLE, 3, and cp JERUSALEM, col. 2425 and n., col. 2428 ; also 
TEMPLE, 

8. mo, ἔνια; Cant. 89 (ΕΝ ‘turret,’ RVmg- ‘battlements ἢ), 
Ezek. 5 4 (RV ‘encampments ’), Ps. 69 27 [25] AVme. (EV ‘habi- 
tation,' RVmg. ‘encampment’). See Camr, $ 1 

9. ΒΝ, ᾿αδῥέάφνι, in Dan. 11 45, of the MI9N ὍΤΙΣ “the tents 


of his palace —;.e., ‘ the tents which form his (Antiochus's) head; 
quarters.' An Aram. loan-word=Old Pers. afazana ‘palace’ 
@ sce BDB). But the supposed sense is not good, and the 
loan-word is unexpected. See ELyMA(S; PERSEPOLIS. 

10. αὐλή Mt. 263, etc. ΕΝ Ὀούπτ [σι]. 

11. πραιτώριον Phil. 113, etc. See PRTORIVM, 


Of David's palace all we are told is that it was built 
by carpenters and masons sent by Hiram king of Tyre 
2.1K.6-8, (23-51). Of the palace buildings of 
" ** 7 Solomon, on the other hand, we have a 
somewhat detailed account in 1 K.5-8; this description, 
however, is not such as enables us to form a clear con- 
ception of all the details. Apart from the fact that the 
text has been greatly worked over and is very corrupt,! 
the description itself is very unequal. Whilst the 
temple (upon which the attention of a later age naturally 
concentrated itself} is described with great fulness, 
we learn of various secular buildings little more than 
the names, It is plain that the buildings intended for 
the king's private residence were less known to the 
author, simply because he had litile or no access 
to them. He seems to have been a priest, or at all 
events not a palace official As regards the royal 
harem, moreover, it will be obvious that the author 
could not be în a position to describe it. To this 
must be added a certain want of skill on his part: 
that he was unpractised in this kind of description is 
shown, not only by the awkwardness of his style, but 
also more particularly by the fact that he often leaves 
out of sight and omits altogether those very points which 
are most important of all for enabling the reader to 
form a picture of a building. Finally, to us still more 
than to the old copyists the technical expressions are 
often very obscure, indeed quite unintelligible. In these 
circumstances we must give up all hope of reaching 
a complete understanding of our present text (cp below, 
8 52). 
80 δου, at least, we can clearly gather from the 
description : that the buildings of Solomon formed one 
reat whole, a mutually connected 
3. The courta. É cup. The group was all contained 
within a single enclosure {nYvn ‘s1n),° made of three 


courses of great hewn stones (ni; 8.35}, and a course 
& ἜΣ 


1 On the contents of these chapters, cp Stade în ΖΑ͂ ΤῊ 
8.129-177 (1883), and the commentaries of Klostermann, Ben- 
zinger, and ὦ Bette The narrative does not come before us it 
its original form ; it has undergone much redaction and received 
many additions, especially in that part which treats of the 
temple and its furniture. Moreover, it has suffered greatly at 
the hands of copyists, so that it is now one of the worst preserved 
texts we have. There are various reasons for this ; but the main 
ne undoubtedly is that much of the architectural terminology, 
and indeed much else of the often difficult technical description, 
was no longer intelligible to the later copyists, who had not the 
objects themselves before their eyes. To supplement the de- 
scription from other sources is possible only in the case of the 
temple; as regards the rest of the buildings now under con- 
sideration, we have no other accounts whatever. 

As for the date at which the description was composed, Stade 
lays weight principally on the fact that the tempie by that time had 
already absorbed all the main interest, and that the royal castle 
had taken a place of only subordinate importance, which was far 
from having been the case in Solomon's time, or that of his 
immediate successors. On the other hand, however, it has to be 
@bserved that in the description itself there is not wanting evi. 
dence which goes to show that this phenomenon is due to the 
redaction merely, and that in îts original form this predominance 
of the temple was not observable. The present order, for 
example, which makes the building of the royal residence, one 
might almost say, a mere incident between the building of the 
temple and the preparing of the temple furniture, and brings in 
the dedication of the temple as the closing scene of the whole 
undertaking, cannot be the original one. 

2 “gn means both ‘court,’ and also the wall enclosing it. 
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of cedar beams above {τ K.7912; cp Benz. ad ec.) 
Within this enclosure lay all the separate buildings and, 
more particularly, the temple, which in turn lay within 
an enclosed court of its own. This is referred to as the 
inner court (nua "ma or moysi mm na agi IK. 
636 7124). In Jer. 8θτο this court containing the temple 
is called the ‘upper’ (AV ‘ higher’) court; one went 
down from it through the ‘New gate’ to the king's 
house (Jer. 2610). This is a fact to be borne in mind: 
the palace lay on a lower level than the temple, and 
accordingly we are to understand that the ‘ great court" 
was lower than the temple court, which rose above it as 
a higher terrace. ‘This temple court also was enclosed 
by a wall of three courses of hewn stones, surmounted 
by a course of cedar beams. Like the temple, the 
royal palace, together with the harem, was surrounded 
by its own enclosure. This is called in the description 
of the buildings ‘the other court (maso gni 1K. 
78), but elsewhere (2 K.204) ‘the middle court’ 
(mini ἀπ}. From the standpoint of this last narra- 
tive—for Isaiah goes from the royal palace through the 
middle court into the city—-the temple court is the 
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Fic. :—Plan of the buildings of Solomon (after Stade). 


ἴ. ‘Great court.’ 2, ‘Second court." 3. ‘Court of the Temple.” 
4. House of the forest of Lebanon. s. Hall of Pillars. 
6. Hall of Judgment. 7. Royal Palace, 8. Harem. 9. 
Temple. τὸ. Altar. 


“inner,” that containing the royal palace proper is the 
*middle,’ and that in which the state buildings are 
situated is the ‘outer’ court, ΤῸ infer, however, that 
this last was a distinct court separated off like the two 
others by an enclosing wall of its own is not necessary ; 
it is excluded by the formal description, which knows 
nothing of any such court. As the subjoined plan 
shows, it is perfectly possible that this court may simply 
be identical with that portion of the great court which 
contains these state buildings. Neither did the state 
buildings require to be shut off from the great court by 
a wall of their own ; for access to them, as distinguished 
from the temple and the king's private palace, was free 
to every one. Further, as regards the relation of the 
two smaller courts to the great court, it seems probable 
that the great court enclosed the two inner courts on all 
sides, so that the outer containing wall at no point 
coincided with any one of the inner walls (see plan). 
Conversely, there is much to be said for the view that 
the two inner enclosures—that of the temple and that of 
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the royal palace—were separated only by a party wall 
(see plan), so that the king could go directly to his 
palace-sanctuary and court-chapel without having to 
pass through the great outer court that was open to 
every one, 
‘The architectural description enumerates, apart from 
the temple, the following five buildings as belonging to 
stînn the one group we have spoken of :-- (α 
4 Position pe house of the forest of Lebanon (1 a) 


οὐ He 73-5); (5) the hall of pilars (76); (e) 
Ἐπ ας, the hall of judgment (77); {4} the palace 


(782); (e) the harem (785). If we as- 
sume the writer to have followed a certain order in his 
description, the enumeration just given will answer to 
the respective situations of the buildings, so that the 
visitor to the royal castle would first come upon the 
house of the forest of Lebanon (4 in plan); next in 
order he would come to the state buildings (the hall of 
pillars and the hall of judgment: 5 and 6 in plan); 
behind these, he found enclosed in a court of their own 
the buildings set apart for the kings own use—dwelling- 
house and harem (7 and 8 in plan). Lastly came the 
temple (9 in plan). Thus the king's palace lay ‘in the 
midst* between the temple and the public buildings 
(see above, ὃ 3). That the palace properly so-called 
lay in immediate juxtaposition with the temple is 
expressìy testified moreover by Ezekiel, who charges it 
as a sin against the kings of Judah that they had defiled 
the holy name of Yahwè by ‘ setting their threshold by 
my threshold, and their doorpost beside my doorpost, 
and there was but a wall between me and them” {Ezek. 
4375). 

The configuration of the ground enables us to draw 
more precise conclusions as to the position of the 
buildings. As has been shown elsewhere (JERUSALEM, 
88 16-20, and plan), the ‘city of David," Zion, and Moriah 
are practically the same; that is to say, the city of 
David, the palace of David, the palace of Solomon, and 
the temple lay all of them upon the eastern hill. The 
ancient contour of this hill has been adequately ascer- 
tained by excavations (cp JERUSALEM, col. 2410, plan). 
It is an exceedingly narrow spur of a high plateau which 
first runs from NW. to SE., then, at a point a little to 
the S. of the S. wall of the modern Haram, turns its 
direction from NNE. to SSW. In this direction also 
the hill gradually sinks in terraces, till it suddenly falls 
away at its southern extremity. The eastern and 
western flanks are still steeper than this abrupt southern 
slope. By small side valleys the hill is divided into 
three summits (cp Benz. 74 43), and of these only the 
middle terrace, now occupied, broadly speaking, by the 
Haram enclosure, presents an area—level, or at least 
capable of being levelledt—of appreciable size {about 
100 metres, 328 ft. in length, and 40-50 metres, 131- 
164 ft. in breadth), which is situated approximately in 
the centre of the Haram enclosure. It is here that 
nature on the last hill has provided her site for great 
buildings. The fall of the ridge towards the SE,, 
moreover, was also not so great but that it was pos- 
sible, without excessive labour, to erect some additional 
buildings on the ridge at a somewhat lower level. 
Nowhere else on the E. hill was there space for any 
considerable aggregate of buildings; the ground would 
have first required to be made by gigantie substructions. 
Now, many considerations support the conclusion—and 
there are none against ît—that the temple of Solomon 
stood approximately where the ‘dome of the rock' now 
is—more precisely that it stood to the W. of the sacred 
rock, on which, doubtless, the altar of burnt-offering 
stood (see TEMPLE). With this as a starting-point, it 
becomes practicable to înfer the sites of the remaining 
buildings with some degree of certainty, "The whole 
complex of buildings, we may be sure, occupied much 
less space than the modern Haram. For the external 
walls of the Haram are, speaking broadly, ihe work of 
Herod, and he, as we know, considerably eniarged the 
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temple area. Moreover, so far as Solomon's buildings 
are concerned, we are precluded from assuming sub- 
structions similarto those which astonish us în the work 
of Herod by the statement that the great outer wall 
consisted of only three courses (see above, $ 3). Such 
a thing could not possibly be said of any wall like that 
which we now see, We shall therefore be fully justified 
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of cedar of Lebanon, arranged în three rows (so @3SAL; 
fig. 2; MT, four rows)! of fifteen pillars each. Cedar 
beams upon these support the superstructure, which is 
also roofed with cedar. According to the text as it now 
stands, what we are to understand is most probably a 
large hall above which was a second story containing 
chambers (see fig. 4), The ground floor was a single 
large hall, 100 cubits (about 
49-44 metres, 162 ft.)? in 
length by so cubits (about 
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24.72 metres, 81 ft.) in width. 


‘The number of pillars in each 
row being fifteen, the distance 
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between each from centre to 
centre comes out as {100 
+16=) 6} cubits (3.09 
metres, 10 ft.) a very 
moderate interval, especially 
when it is remembered that 
the piliars themselves must 
Ly have been of considerable 
thickness. In the breadth of 
the apartment, if we regard 
the three rows as all inside 
the ground plan, the corre- 
sponding distance from pillar 
to pillar gives (so-+-4=) τοῦ 
cubits (6.18 metres, 203 ft.) 
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by the beams of the roof, a 
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very  appreciable distance. 
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Fic. 2.—Ground plan of the honse of the forest 


în proceeding on the assumption that the buildings of 
Solomon adapted themselves as closely as possible to 
the conditions of the site. In that case the royal castie 
can only have extended in a southerly or south-westerly 
direction from the temple, following the ridge and 
descending in terraces. Neither eastwards, nor west- 
wards, nor northwards from the temple could space 
have been obtained without making great substructions. 
Al the incidental notices of the buildings in question in 
the OT fit in with the site ma 


with some interpreters that 
of 1 ebanon, one of the three rows of pillars 
formed at the same time the front wall; this would 
give an interval of (50--3=) 16.6 cubits (8.25 metres, 
27 ft.}, This would be for cedar beams a very 
great span; the other interpretation is therefore the 
more probabile. ‘The more moderate span thus given 
is further diminished by the beams above having 
‘shoulder pieces' (niano; so 6, dual; in è. 78 for MT 


nînn3, ‘beams’; cp fig. 3). The height of the building 


now supposed. ‘The palace a 
proper, if it was to the SE. 
of the temple, lay on a 
lower level; compare the 
regular form of expression 


À 


which tells us that one wenf 


up from the palace to the 
temple (Jer. 26 το), but came 
down from the temple τὸ 
the palace (2 K.219 Jer. 


22: 369/). On the other 
side the palace lay higher 
than the buildings that ex- 


tended along the ridge 
south-eastwards, and higher 
than the old city of David 


with David's palace, as 
again we lcarn from other 
texts: Solomon brings the 


ila 


soreet 


DO) 


ark up from the old city 


Fomerara 


. 
| 


of David into his castle 
sanctuary (τ K. 81), and 
Pharaoh's daughter came 
tip into the house which Solomon had built for her 
{1 K.924). 
The house of the forest of Lebanon (τ Κ. 7τ-5} is 
described more fully than any of the 
b-Fouso of others; but the description, în) precisely 
Lebanon. the most important points, cannot be 
made out with any certainty. The name 
is derived from the upper story resting on 4g pillars 
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Section of the house of the forest of Lebanon. 


is given as go cubits. If of this total we allow some 
7 cubits for the upper story, and another 3 cubits for 
its plinth, roof, and floor, there remains for the hall 
itself a height of 20 cubits, which presents no difficulty. 


1 That the rows were three appears from τ. 24, where the 
pillars are forty-five and the row contains fifteen. 

2 On the assumption that the cubit intended is the longer 
cubit, see WEIGHTS AnD MEASURES 
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For a hall of these dimensions the window openings 
would have to be many and large. With regard to 
these, however, as also with regard to the doors and to 
the stairs for reaching the upper story, the present text 
leaves us entirely at 8 loss, ve. 45 and εὖ being quite 
unintelligible. ΑἹ we can gather is that the windows 
and doors were four-cornered, as distinguished from the 
entrance (e.g.) into the holy of holies, which was five- 
cornered (631), the lintel being in two pieces and form- 
ing an angle. Very possibly the front wall, and perhaps 
also the back walî, was broken by some pillars 50 as to 
gain more light. This is assumed in fig. 2. This hall 
of pillars no doubt served, as also Josephus informs us 
(Ant. viii. 52, $ 133), as a place of assembly. The 
Upper story was, we may conjecture, divided into 
separate chambers. We may perhaps conceive the 
arrangement to have been that three longitudinal walls 
rested upon the three rows of pillars on the ground 
ficor; this is at least the most natural, architecturally 
speaking. In these three walls, doors and window 
openings facing one another must have been pierced 
for the admission of light; this may perhaps be what îs 
referred to in vv. 48 sò. In connection with the stairs 
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architecture that differs considerably from that hitherto 
current, He has adduced strong reasons for believing 
that the most original and simplest form of the Phoe- 
nician and Syrian palace was a walled parallelogram, 
the interior of which was completed by constructions of 
wood in such a manner that chambers for dwelling and 
storage were obtained by means of galleries running 
round the walls. According to Friedrich the palaces 
of the Philistines and of the Moabites conformed to this 
type. He will have it that the temple also was built on 
this plan (with a wooden framework in the interior), and 
he brings together all the other buildings of Solomon, 
alike the royal residence and the state buildings, into 
one great building—the house of the forest of Lebanon. 
“The main and characteristic part of this palace complex 
he finds—in accordance with this N. Syrian style of 
architecture—in the great hall stretching through the 
whole enclosure of the house (ihrone-room and judgment- 
hall) in the centre of the complex, having its roof sup- 
ported by many wooden pillars. All other apartments, 
the royal residence, the harem, storerooms, and the 
like, he regards merely as side-chambers connected 
with this hal, That this collection of all the buildings 
into a single large build- 


ing is not reconcilable 
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with our present text is 
obvious; we read in it 


quite clearly of various 
separate buildings. On 


the other hand, we must 
concede the possibility 
that the house of the 
forest of Lebanon was 
erected as one of the 


separate buildings of 


the citadel in this N. 


Syrian palace style ; the 
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Fic. 4. House of the forest of Lebanon (after Stade), 


which we must imagine somewhere, there will have been 
în the upper story some corridor or passage from which 
the chambers on either side opened. As to the dark- 
ness of the chambers on the inner side we need not 
trouble ourselves, for we learn that this house of the 
forest of Lebanon was not inhabited but served as an 
armoury (1 K.1016£ Is.228; cp 392). 
When we consider how few are the certain data we 
possess regarding this building, it is not to be wondered 
at that other interpreters of the text have 
6. Other ; - - 
theories arrived at quite different conclusions from 
ofit those suggested above. (i.} Furthest re- 
"moved from this conception of the building 
as a large hall with pillars and an upper story, are 
those attempted reconstructions which agree in assum- 
ing an open enclosure surrounded on all sides by a 
shallow building. In the lower story this building was 
arranged as a covered portico ; the three upper stories 
consisted of series of chambers {so Kcil, Thenius, 
Klostermann). We are not called upon here to ex- 
plain in detail how the various writers have sought to 
bring this reconstruction into agreement with the wording 
of the text; but we may say that more or less violence 
is done to it by all of them; nowhere does it make any 
mention of a courtyard or of a three-storied building or 
of a portico ; such a reconstruction, moreover, demands 
the assumption of a greatly increased number of pillars 
(Thenius for example gives 400 to his court of pillars). 
{ii.) More attention is due to a third attempt at recon- 
struetion by Friedrich (see below, $1r}; it is indeed 
hard to reconcile with the present text, but as against 
this difficulty it has to be said that it finds a strong 
support in the history of architectural art. A close 
examination of Assyrian buildings in particular leads 
Friedrich to a characterisation of the Phcenician-Syrian 
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portation in 8. Syria, 
which was poorintimber, 
Next în the description, after the house of the forest 
of Lebanon, we read (1 Κ. 76) of the hall of pillars 
T. The hall of (5 ΠΡΌΣ chis). It measured g0 cubits 
pillars. by 30, and in front of it was a porch 
with pillars and a flight of steps 
(perron ; ora projecting roof? the meaning of the Heb. 
word 29 here used is quite unknown). We may perhaps 
suppose that it was intended to serve as a sort of ante- 
room, or waiting-room, to the hall of audience which 
{see below, $ 8) îs mentioned immediately afterwards in 
the description, and on this account we might think of 
it as also architecturally connected with the other. The 
word πρὶν is also used of the outer court of the temple. 
Klostermann, starting from this employment of the hall, 
suggests that we should read its Hebrew designation as 
omzia cbiwt—ie., the hall of those who stood waiting 
on the king's service, or who ns petitioners in their own 
affairs or as appellants to his justice were waiting for an 
audience. 
Of the judgment-hall (τ K. 77), which, as suggested 
above, perhaps constituted with the hall of pillars but 
one building, we are not tola either the 
Ratrdiver dimensions or the construction. All we 
“ learn is that its walls were panelled with 
cedar up to the roof. The purpose of the hall is 
expressed by its very designation {judgment-hall, phue 
bszibn) ; it was here that the king sat in judgment (see 
GOVERNMENT, $ 19), and here too that he usually 
gave audience. The great ivory throne with the 
lions, which is described as one of the wonders of 
the world (rK.10:8-z0), stood there, whence the 
hall was also called the throne-room (rpan DuR; 
1 K.77) 
‘ Inwards' from this hall, in an enclosure of their own 
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(see above, $ 3), were the palace and harem (1 K.73). 
Of the palace or ‘residence ' of Solomon 
(ori ai ugix ima) we are told that it was 
built after the same manner as the judg- 
ment-hall, —thus, doubtless, with a hall in the lower 
story and panelled with cedar. This palace seems also 
to have served as residence for Solomon’s wives; at 
least we are not told of a separate house for them, only 
the most illustrious of them all—the Egyptian princess 
—received a separate dwelling, which was built in the 
same manner as the throne-room and Solomon's palace 
(1 K.78). Where it was situated we are not expressly 
informed ; but it cannot be doubted that it was in the 
immediate vicinity of the palace and perhaps contiguous 
with it (so Stade, see Fig. 1)—at any rate with the 
court of the palace, the ‘ middle' court (sce above, 8 3). 
With regard to all these buildings what is brought 
into special prominence is that they were built of 
47 (COstly'—#.e., great—stones. These 
10. Material riocks were on both the inmer and the 
and ΒΟΥ Θ, cuter side cut with the saw (τ K. 79-11), 
whilst elsewhere, as the old Phoenician architectural 
remains show, the Phcenicians often built with rough- 
faced rustic work (rustica). For the foundation, stones 
of from 8 to τὸ cubits (about 4-5 metres, 13-16} ft.) 
in length with proportionate breadth and thickness were 
used. In the superstructure smaller blocks, yet still of 
considerable size (na nia rinp: Da», stones—£e., 
blocks hewn according to measure ; 1 K.711), and cedar 
timber were employed. From foundation to cope only 
fine large blocks were employed ; this was the case even 
with the wall of the great enclosure (see above), whilst 
elsewhere the Hebrews, little skiiled in such construc- 
tions, were wont simply to superpose undressed stones 
one upon another (cp Benzinger, ZZ4 2317). This 
employment of large blocks is quite characteristic of 
Pheenician architecture. It is @ φγίογὲ in the highest 
degree probable that it was applied in the case of 
Solomon’s buildings. A Hebrew architecture as such 
there never was; stone-working and the art of erecting 
detached houses was at that time something rather 
unfamiliar to the Israelites. αν ἃ and Solomon 
alike, therefore, found it necessary to summon Phce- 
nician masons to their aid, and these naturally built in 
the style with which they were acquainted. Of this 
Pheenician architecture Renan makes the remark, which 
will apply also to the buildings of Solomon: ‘The 
fundamental principle of their architecture is the hewn 
rock, not as in Greece the pillar. ‘The wall takes the 
place of the hewn rock without losing this characteristic 
entirely.' Hence the partiality for building with huge 
square blocks ; the greater the blocks the greater the 
resemblance to the rocks. That these palaces of David 
and Solomon, built of hewn stone, though insignificant 
compared with the palaces and temples of Egypt, 
Assyria, and Pheenicia, should have struck the Hebrews 
in their then stage of culture as in the highest degree 
wonderful nced not cause us surprise. 
For the older literature, see Bihr, Der Salorrorische Temsel 
mit Beriicksichtigung seines Verhdltnisses zur hebraischen 
Architektur fberhaudt, 1849; see further 
11. Literature. Stade, ‘Der Text des Berichtes iiber Salomos 
h: ATW 3 129-177 [1883]; the 
archzologies of Jahn, San 7, Scholz, Schegg, Hamberg, de 
Wette-Rabiger, Keil, de Visser, Benzinger, Nowack ; the com. 
mentaries of Keil, T'henius, Klostermann, Benzinger, and Kittel 
on 1K.5-7; the Dictionaries of Schenkel, Winer, Riehm, 
Herzog, and Smith, under the various headings. Also Stade, 
GUIL31x£, Kittel, Gesck. d, Heb. 2 164 β΄, Kohler, Lekrd. d. 
dibl. Gesch. i1 3842; Th Friedrich, Tempel τ. Palast 
Salomos, 1887, and Die vorderasiatische Holztektonik, Box; 


Perrot and Chipiez, Mistoire de l'art, v.3 Perrot and Chipiez, 
Le Temple de Jerusalem et la Maison du Bois-Liban, 1880. 


1. B., $$2/7 
1 MT, 102 39 pani, yields no sense, since the court cannot 
in any case have been paved with colossal blocks. Delete pinD, 
which i a mere repetition, through oversight, of the pit shortly 
before, and translate 573 Ψ τις above : ‘bis auf die Hofmauer 
hinaus.® See Benzinger, δα ἦρε. 
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and harem. 


PALESTINE 


PALZESTRA (rraAaicrpa), 2 Mace. 414 ΚΝ, AV 
‘ place of exercise.’ See WRESTLING, and cp HELLEN- 


ISM, $ 5. 


PALAL ὦ, 8 so; cp PALLU and PELALIAH; 
φαλαλ [BI], φαλακ [x], φαλαξ TAI, φαλλη [L]), Ὁ. Uzai, one of the 
fepairers of the wall (Neh. 3 25). 

PALANQUIN (}iMBR; poplelion) Cant. 39 RV. 

The Revisers appear to suggest 5 possible a connection of 
adpirzon with Sanskr. garayanta = palanquin RVmg ‘car 
of state’ (AV ‘chariot,’ mg. ‘bed') See LittER, $ 1; 
CanticLes, $ 15. 


PALENESS (ΠΡ), Jer. 306. See CoLouRs, 8 11. 
PALESTINE 


Fauna (88 14c-2). 

Political geography (88 15-17). 
General names ($ 18) 

Later divisions (8 10). 

Trade routes ($ 20). 

Climate ($ 142). Population ($ 21). 

Flora (8 τα δ). Literature (3 22). 

By Palestine! is to be understood in general the 

country seized and mainly occupied by the Hebrew 
people. We thus exclude the portion of 
1. Extent. territory which they held only for a time, 
or only according to an ideal demarcation (cp Nu, 34 
[P]) by which the land of the Israelites was made to ex- 
tend from the ‘river of Egypt'to Hamath (?} ; we accept, 
on the other hand, another ancient tradition which 
fixes the extreme borders at Dan (at the foot of Hermon) 
in the N. and at Beersheba in the S., thus excluding 
the Lebanon distriet and a portion of the southern 
desert, In like manner, though with certain limitations 
to be afterwards mentioned, the country E. of Jordan 
stretched from the foot of Hermon in the N. to the 
neighbourhood of the Arnon. Towards the ὟΝ. the 
natural boundary—purely ideal so far as occupation by 
the Israelites was concerned—was the Mediterranean ; 
but towards the E, it is difficult to fix on any physical 
feature more definite than the beginning of the true 
steppe region. That the territory of Israel extended as 
far as Saleah (E. of Bosra at the foot of the Hauran 
Mountains) is the statement of an ideal rather than an 
historical frontier (Josh. 1311). 

Palestine thus lies between 31° and 33° 20’ N. lat.: 
its SW. point is situated about 34° zo’ E. long., some 
distance 5. of Gaza (Ghazza), its NW. point about 35° 
15' E. long., at the mouth of the Litàny {el-Kasimiye). 
As the country W. of the Jordan stretches E. as far as 
35° 35/, it has a breadth in the N. of about 23 m. and 
în the S. of about 80 m. [15 length may be put down 
as 150 m.; and, according to the English engineers, 
whose survey included Beersheba, it has an area of 
6040 sq. m. For the country E. of the Jordan no such 
precise figures are available, ‘The direct distance from 
Hermon to Arnon is about 120 m., and the area at the 
most may be estimated at 3800 sq. τὰ, The whole 
territory of Palestine is thus of very small extent, equal, 
in fact, to not more than a sixth of England. The 
classical writers ridicule its insignificant size. 

Palestine, as thus defined, consists of very dissimilar 
districts, and borders on regions of Yhe most diverse 

2. General character. ‘To the S. lies a mountainous 

n dh desert, to the E. the elevated plateau of 

BOOETAPDY. she Syrian steppe, to the N. Lebanon 
and Antilibanus, and to the W. the Mediterranean. 
In the general configuration of the country the most 
striking feature is that it does not rise uninterruptedly 
from the sea-coast to the eastern plateau, but is divided 
into two unequal portions by the deep Jordan valley, 
which ends in an inland lake (see JoRDAN, DEAD SFA). 
Nor does the Jordan, like the Nile in Egypt, flow 
through the heart of the country and form its main 
artery ; it is the line of separation between regions that 


Extent ($ 1). 

General geography ($ 2). 
Geology ($ 3). 

Physical divisions (88 4-12). 
Water (8 13). 


1 On the name see below $ 13, PHILISTINES, $1; cp GASm, 
HG p. 4 ἀπά τι, 2. 
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may almost be considered as quite distinct, and that 
too (as will afterwards appear) in their ethnographic 
and political aspects. This is especially the case in the 
southern sections of the country; for even at the Lake 
‘of Tiberias the Jordan valley begins to cut so deep that 
crossing it from either direction involves a considerable 
ascent, 

The comtry W. of Jordan is thus a hilly and moun- 
tainous region which, forming as it were a southward 
continuation of Lebanon, slopes unsymmetrically E. 
and W., and stretches S., partly as a plateau, beyond 
the limits of Palestine. ‘The mountain range consists 
of a great number of individual ridges and summits, 
from which valleys, often rapidly growing deeper, run 
E. and W. Towards the Mediterranean the slope is 
very gradual, especially in the more southern parts, 
where the plain along the coast is also at its broadest. 
About three-fourths of the cis-Jordan country lies to the 
W. of the watershed. ‘Towards the Dead Sea, on the 
other hand, the mountains end in steep cliffs ; and, as 
the Jordan valley deepens, the country draining towards 
it sinks more abruptly, and becomes more and more 
inhospitable. ‘The plateaus back from the W. coast-cliffs 
of the Dead Sea have been desert from ancient times, 
and towards the east they form gullies of appalling 
depth. On the farther side of the Jordan the mountains 
have quite a different character, rising from the river 
gorge almost everywhere as a steep wall (steepest 
towards the S.) which forms the edge of the great 
upland stretching E. to the Euphrates. 

The mountains of Palestine consist in the main of 
strata of the chalk formation ; of older precretaceous 

rocks can be mentioned only a few isolated 
3. Geology. instances of a breccia-like conglomerate, 
consisting of fragments of archeean crystalline schists 
and older porphyry, and traversed by dykes and veins 
of old plutonic rock. ‘These represent the oldest rocks 
of Palestine. They are met with only to the SE. of the 
Dead Sea (Gor es-Safiye) and on the eastern border of 
the W. el'Arabah, where they are still covered by sand- 
stones and dolomitic limestones of the carboniferous 
age. The chalk strata belong to the upper cretaceous 
(Cenomanian, Turonian, and Senonian). 


The strata include: (1) the Nubian sandstone on the E. shore 
of the Dead Sea. (2) Limestone, marl, and dolomite, containing 
many echinoderms, oysters, and ammonites.  Fossils ate found 
in quantities at es-Saî and ‘Ayim Musa to the E. of Jordan, as 
also in the region to the W. of Jerusalem (on this last the 
so-called mizzi ahmar, der-visini, and mizzi yehùdi, with 
Antmonites Rotomagensis). (3) Massive limestones, dolomites, 
‘and silicious limestone, with Rudistes and Nerinez (the Meleke, 
or cave rock, and mizzi helù in the city of Jerusalem itself). 
(4) Vellowish-white limestone (sometimes ringing under the 
hammer), with ammonites (A. gringuenodosus), the kakile of 
the Mount of Olives, used for inscriptions on the tombs. 
White soft chalk marls containing lamellibranchs (Leda serdi. Νὴ 
(6) Gray to blackish bituminous and 
partly phosphatic limestones containing fish remains (asphalt 
limestones of Nebi Musa), alternating with variegated red, 
yellow, gray-green, and dazzling white marls, with much gypsum 
and dolomite. (7) Flint beds alternating with limestones and 
marls in the wilderness of Judea. 

Eocene nummulitic limestone occurs but rarely in 
Samaria {Ebal, Gerizim), more frequently in Galilee. 
Younger tertiary is entirely absent. The diluvial strata, 
‘on the other hand, are very extensive : partly of marine 
origin on the present coasts of Sharon and the Sh&phélah 
and southwards to beyond Beersheba, partly of lacustrine 
origin, deposited by the formerly greatly extended Dead 
Sea, which occupied the whole of the lower Jordan 
valley as far as to the N. end of the Sea of Tiberias 
and deposited beds în the form of terraces. Finally, 
mention must be made of the dunes on the coast, and 
the deposits left by the rivers. 

Volcanic rocks are very extensively met with all 
around the sea of Tiberias {Jaulan) and the plain of 
Jezreel in Galilee, as well as on the plateau to the E. 
of the Dead Sea (Jebel Shèhan), and particularly in 
HaurAn and in Trachonitis. Cp BASHAN, $ 2, and 
TRACHONITIS, 


gasteropods, and baculites. 
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The mountain system W. of Jordan must be broken 
up into separate groups, which, it may be remarked, 
; are of political as well as physical sig- 
«Physical nificence. Α first group, consisting of 
VISIONE : the country N. of the plain of Jezreel 
Upper Galilee. ἢ VENA: P : 
(see map of Galilee, above, facing col. 
1631 Δ), may be subdivided into a large northern 
portion with summits reaching a height of 4000 ft., 
and a smaller southern portion not exceeding 2000 ft. 

The northern, the Upper Galilee of antiquity, is a 
mountainous region with a somewhat intricate system 
of valleys, stretching from the Kasimiye in the N. to a 
line drawn from Acre (‘4442) towards the Lake of 
Tiberias. Ofthe valleys (more than thirty in number) 
which trend westwards to the Mediterranean, the Wadi 
Hubeishîye, Wadi ‘Ezziye, and Wadi el-Karn deserve 
to be mentioned. Not far W. of the watershed is a 
plateau-like upland draining northwards to the Kasimiye, 
The slope to the Jordan îs steep.  Jebel Jermak, a 
forest-clad eminence 3934 ft. above the sea, is the 
highest zeassi£ The whole territory is fruitful, and 
forms decidedly one of the most beautiful as well as 
best-wooded districts of Palestine. See GALILEEÌ.,$4. 
The plain along the Mediterranean is on the average 
hardly a mile broad ; between cliff and sea there is at 
times barely room for a narrow road, and at some places 
indeed a passage has had to be cut out in the rock. 
South of Ras en-Nakùra, on the other hand, this plain 
widens considerably ; the portion named after the town 
of Acre is, as far as the town itself, about 4 m. broad. 

‘The mountain structure of the southern subsection, 
or Lower Galilee, is of a different character--low chains 
(running east and west in well- marked 

3, Lower lines) enclosing elevated plains. Of these 

" plains the most important is that of Bat- 
tauf (plain of Zebulun or Asochis), an extremely 
fertile (in its eastern parts marshy) depression 9 m. 
long and 2 broad, lying 400 to 500 ft. above the sea, 
between hills 1700 ft. high, To the SW., about 700 
ft. above the sea, ἰδ the smaller but equally fertile plain 
of Tor'an, 5 m. long and 1 m. broad, Among the 
mountains the most conspicuous landmarks are Nebi 
Sa'in (1602) near Nazareth, Jebel es-Sih (1838), and 
especially, to the E. of this last, Jebel et-Tòr or Tabor 
(1843), an isolated wooded cone which rises on all sides 
with considerable regulerity, and commands the plain 
of Esdraelon, FEastwards the country sinks by a suc- 
cession of steps: of these the lava-strewn plateau of 
Sahì el-Ahma, which lies above the cliffs that look down 
on the Lake of Tiberias, but is 300 ft. below the level 
of the Mediterranean, deserves mention, 

The principal valleys of the whole region are : (τ) towards the 
W. the great basin of Nahr Na'man (Belus of the ancients), 
whose main branch is Wadi Khalzin, known in its upper course 
as Wadi Sha'ib or Wadi Khashab, and, farther S,, the basin of 
the Wadi Melek (Wadi Rummani), which flows into che Nshr 
el-Multatta‘ (Kishon); and (2) towards the E. the rapid-fowing 
Wadi Rabadiye, Wadi el-Hamam, and Wadi Fejjis. 

There is a certain connection between the plains 
already mentioned (those of Battauf, Acre, etc.) and 
the great plain which, with an average 

6. Jezreel. noight of 250 ft. above the sea, stretches 
S. from the mountains of Galilee and separates them 
from the spurs of the mountains of Samaria (the central 
portion of the cis-Jordan country). This great plain 
(see map, opp. col. 1631 £.), which in ancient times was 
known as the plain of Megiddo, and also as the valley 
of Jezreel or plain of Esdraelon, and now bears the 
name of Merj Ibn ‘Amir (pasture-land of the son of 
‘Amir), is one of the main features of the whole cis- 
Jordan region (Josephus called it the Great Plain par 
excellence ; cp EPHRAIM i., $ 3), and presents the only 
easy passage from the coast districts to the Jordan 
valley and the country beyond. The larger portion lies 
W. of the watershed, which at el-'Afuile is 260 ft. above 
the Mediterranean. In the narrower application of the 
name, the whole plain forms a large triangle with its 
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southern corner near Jenin and its western near the 
mouth of the gorge of the Nahr el-Mukatta' (for here 
the hills of Nazareth shoot out towards Carmel); and 
connected with it are various small plains partly running 
up into the hills. ‘The plain to the $. of Acre, in which 
marshes are formed by the Kishon and Na'miin, and 
various other recesses towards N. and E., really belong 
to it. 

To the NE. stretches a ναῖον bounded in one direction by 
Jebel Nebi Dahy (the Lesser Hermon, a range 15 m. long and 
1690 ft. high) and în the other direction by the hills of Nazareth 
and Mount Tabor, where lie πε] and Debîriye (see CHISLOTH- 
TABOR, DABERATI!); then to the E. of the watershed lies the 
Bire valley, and the well-watered Wadi Jalod from Zer'in 

fezreel) falls away towards the Jordan between the siopes of 

ebel Nebi Dahy and the more southern range of Jebel Fuko' 
Xp Girsoa, Mount). Finally, towards Jenin in the S. lies the 
secondary plain of ‘Arrine, 

In ancient times the whole country, with its rich 
basaltie loam, was Gens peopied and well cultivated. 
See GALILEE 

To the S. of the 4 lain of Jezreel, which stili belongs 
to the northern part of Palestine, it is much more diffi- 

cult to discover natural divisions (sce 
7. 8. of Jezreel. rapofthehill-countryof Ephraim,opp. 
col. 1311, and cp EPHRAIMI., 83). Inthe neighbour- 
hood of the watershed, which here runs almost regularîy 
in great zigzags, lie several plains of very limited extent. 

The plain of ‘Arrabe (700 τὸ 800 ft. above the sea) connected 
SE. with the Merj el-Gharak, which having no outlet becomes 
a lake in the rainy season ; the plain of Fendekîimiye (1200 ft.); 
and the plain of Rajib, E. of Shechem, connected with che plain 
of Makhna (1600 to 1800 ft.; cp MicHMETHAH) to the SW. 
The highest mountains too are generally near the watershed. 
In the È. lies the south-westward continuation of Gilboa. In 
the W., Mount Carmel (highest point 1810 ft., monastery 470) 
meets the projection of the hills of Nazareth, and sends its 
wooded ridge far to the NW. so as to form the southern boundary 
of the Bay of Acre, and render the harbour of Haifa, the town 
at its foot, the best on all the coast of Palestine. 

The belt of land along the shore, barely zoo yards 
τες. wide, is the northern end of the lowland 
8. Marito plain, which, gradually widening, stretches 

Ῥιδῖπ. Ως towards Egypt. 

At ‘Athlit (g m. S.) it is already 2 m, broad, and it continues 
much the same for 21 m. to the Nabr ez-Zerka (named by the 
anctients after the crocodile, which is still to be found in its 
marshes), where a small ridge el-Khashm projects from the 
highlands, South of Nahr ez-Zerka begins the marvellously 
fertile plain of SHARON (7.7.), which, with a breadth of 8 m. 
near Cesarea and 11 to,12 m. near Vafa (Jaffa), stretches 44 m. 
farther to the Nahr Ribin, and slopes upwards towards the 
mountains to a height of about zoo ft. above the sea. Its surface 
is broken by lesser eminences, and traversed by a few coast 
streams, notably the Nahr el-FAlik. 

Between the maritime plains and the mountains proper 
lies a multiform system of terraces, with a great number 

τῳ ©f small ridges and valleys. In this the 
9. Wadis. ‘nily divisions are those formed by the 
basins of the larger wadis, which, though draining 
extensive distriets, are here too for the most part dry. 
‘They all have a general E. and W. direction. 

First comes the basin of the Nahr el-Mefjir, bounded 5, by the 
Bayazid range, and debouching a little to the S. of Cesarea; 
and about 5 miles farther S, is the mouth of the Iskanderine, 
which is distinguished in its vPper portion as the Wadi esh- 
Sha'ir, running E. as far up as Nabulus (Shechem), hardly a 
mile W. of the watershed. It is in this neighbonrhood that we 
find the highest portions of the mountains of Samaria—Jebel 
Islamiye or ΒΑΓ (g.2.), 3077 ft. high, to the N. of Shechem, 
and Jebel ep-Tùr or Gemzu (03, 2849 ft. high, to the 8. 
Both are bare and rugged, and consist, like all the loftier 
eminences in the district, of hard limestone capped with chalk. 
it was generally possible, however, to carry cultivation up τὸ 
the top of all these mountains, and în ancient times the highlands 
of Samaria are said to have been clothed with abundant forest. 

From the watershed castward the important Wadi Fari'a (also 
known as Wadi Karawi in its lower course) descends to the 
Jordan (cp EeuraIM i. 5 4). 

Returning to the western slope, we find to the S. of Nahr 
el-Falik the hasin of the ‘Aujà, which after it leaves the hills is 
fed by perennial (partly palustrine) sources (see ANTIPATRIS, 
Mejarion), and falls into the sea 5 τι. N. of Jaffa. As at 
this place the watershed bends eastward, this extensive basin 
stretches proportionally far în that direction : and, the right side 
of the Jordan” yalley b ing also very broad, the mountains of the 
eastern slope soon begin to sink rapi ly 

On the watershed, not far from Jifna, lies Tell ‘Asar (3378 
ft.; see Baat-HAzoR), and with this summit of hard gray 
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Timestone begin the hills of ancient Judah (cp further EPuRAtM 

$ 3/5). South of the ‘Auja comes the Rahr Rubin (near 
Jabndy perennial up to the Wadi Sarar (SorEK ), and reaching, 
as Wadi Bet Hanîna, as far as the country N. of Jerusalem}; 
the Wadi el-Werd is one of its tributaries. 


Farther S. begins the maritime plain of Philistia, 
which stretches 40 τῇ, along the const, and, though 
dios: now but partially under cultivation, con- 
10. Philistia. xt of a light brown loamy soil of extra- 
ordinary fertility. It is erossed by many ridges of hills; 
and to the 5. of Ashdod (Esdùd) the highlands advance 
westwards, and form a hilly district composed of hori- 
zontal strata of limestone, sometimes considered part of 
the lowlands (Sh®phelah), and separated from the more 
elevated region in the interior by a ridge more or less 
parallel with the line of the watershed. 

The basins to the 5. of the Rubin are those of Wadi Sukereir, 
which runs up towards Tell.es- Safiyeh (see GarH, ΜΙΖΡΕΗ) 
in one direction and to Bét Jibrin in another, of Wadi el-Hesy, 
and finally of Wadi Chazza, which forms the proper boundary 
οὔ Palestine towards the S. runs past Beersheba as Wadi es- 
Seba', and receives the Widi el-Khalil (Hebron) from the NE. 

The mountainous district immediately N. of Jerusalem 

is now known as Jebel ei-Kuds, of which 
11. Jerusalem the Ioftiest point is the summit of the 
Nebi Samwil (2935 ft.), rising above the 
plateau of El-Jib. Near Jerusalem 
the watershed lies at a height of about 2600 ft. 
Wild deep-sunk valleys descend eastwards to the 
Jordan; the Wadi el-Kelt {see ZEBOIM, VALLEY OF), 
Wadi en-Nar (Kidron valley), Wadi ed-Dereje, and 
southeraumost Wadi SeyAl deserve to be mentioned. 
The country sloping to the Dead Sea falls in a triple 
succession of terracest—a waterless, treeless waste (in 
ancient times known as the desert of Judah}, which has 
never been brought under cultivation, but in the first 
Christian centuries was the chosen abode of monasticism., 
To the N. of Hebron, in the neighbourhood of Halhùl, 
lie the highest elevations of this part of the centra! 
highiands (up to 3500 ft.), which may be distinguished 
as the mountains of Hebron. Towards Yuttà (JUTTAH) 
in the S. is a sudden step down; there begins a 
plateau at a height of abaut 2600 ft., 500 ft. below 
the Hebron watershed. The plateau consists of open 
wolds and arable land, the soil being a white soft 
chalk; but there are no wells. Southward another 
step leads down to the white marl desert of Beersheba, 
abounding in caves. In ancient times this southern 
district was called the NEGEB ; it extends far to the S., 
but is properly a part of Palestine. The country was 
in former times a steppe region without definite 
boundaries, and consequently the abode of nomadic 
herdsmen. See NEGEB, and map opp. col. 3375 

The Jordan Valley having been described elsewhere 

(see JORDAN, ARABAH), we may pass to a brief sketch 

of the physical character of the country 
12. E. of Jordan. x. cf jordan (sce map of Gilead, opp. 
col. 1727/., and mapof Moab, opp. col. 3167/., and com- 
pare GiLRAD, Moar), This is a more difficult task for 
several reasons : first, no connected series of investiga- 
tions and measurements has been made ; and, secondly, 
as the ideal demarcation of the book of Joshua is a 
hardly sufficient basis on which to build, and the 
information about the actual state of matters supplied 
by other ancient sources is insufficient, it is impossible 
to determine the limits of the country as far as it was 
occupied by the Israelites. 

In the opinion of the present writer, the plain of 
BASsHAN {φ.Ὁ.} can hardly be assigned to Palestine. 
To the S. of the Yermuk {Hieromax of the Greeks 
and Romans, Hebrew name unknown), which falls into 
the Jordan below the Lake of Tiberias, begins the 
cretaceous formation; only in the EF. of the country 
the basalt of the Haurîn territory stretches farther 
south. Ascending from the Yarmiik, we first of all 
reach a mountainous district of moderate elevation 
{about 2000 ft.) rising towards the S.; this is Jebel 
‘Ajlàn, which abounds in caves, and, according to 
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recent explorers, is extremely well watered and of great 
fertility—the whole surface being covered with pasture 
such as not even Galilee can show. Eastwards are 
massive ridges as much as 4000 ft. in height—Jebel 
Kafkafa and especially Mi'rad—separating this territory 
from the waterless desert Iying at no great depth below. 
The plateau stretches away to the S. of the deep gorge 
of the perennial Zerka (Jabbok), and reaches a con- 
siderable height in Jebel 1184 (Gilead in the strieter 
sense). The landmark of the region is Jebel Osha' 
(3590), to the N. of es-Salt, so called from the traditional 
tomb of Hosea (see GILEAD, $ 4). From the deep- 
sunk Jordan valley the mountains rise grandly in 
terraces, partly abrupt and rocky; and, whilst fig trees 
and vines flourish down in the lower levels, valonia 
vaks, Laurus Pinus, cedars, and arbutus grow on the 
declivities. Owing to its perennial springs, the interior 
terrace of the country, the ancient Mishor, is a splendid 
pasture land, famous as such of old ; and abundance of 
wood and water renders this whole middle region of 
the trans-Jordan country one of the most luxuriant and 
beautiful in Palestine. Only a few individual summits, 
such as Jebel Neba (Mount Nebo), are noticeable in 
the ridges that descend to the Jordan valley. The 
country from the Zerkà southward to the M3jib (Arnon) 
is now known as el-Belki; and beyond that begins 
the land of Moab proper, which also consists of a steep 
mountain-wall through which deep gorges cut their way 
to the plain, and behind this of a plateau poorly watered 
but dotted over with ancient ruins (see MOAB, $$ 3-5). 
In this district, too, there are a few individual summits. 
Here also a mountain-wali separates the plain from 
the eastern desert ; and the mountain district continues 
farther S. along the Araba (cp ΕΠΟΜ). 

Palestine is not exceptionally deficient in water. 
Perennial streams, indeed, are scarce, and were so in 

antiquity ; but, except in certain districts, as 
13. Water. the desert of Judah, the conntry îs not 
badly supplied with springs. In keeping with the struc- 
ture of the rocks, the springs usually break out at the 
junetion of the hard and the soft strata. Thus abundant 
springs of good water occur on the very summit of the 
cis-Jordan country, as, for example, near Hebron, at 
Nabulus, and in Galilee ; and, though few are found in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Jerusalem, more than 
forty may be counted within a radius of 15 to 20 miles 
round the city. There is no water in the low hilly 
country behind the coast region; and, though in its 
northern portion some fairly large streams take their rise, 
the same is true of the coast-region itself. Rising as 
they do at the foot of a great mountain range, the most 
abundant springs in Palestine are those of the Jordan, 
especially those near Baniàs and Tell-el-Kidi. The 
mountains of Gilead are rich in excellent water. 

A considerable number of hot springs occur through- 
out the country, especially in and near the Jordan 
valley; they were used in ancient times for curative 
purposes, and might still be so used. The water of 
the bath of el-Hammeh, about 2 miles S. of Tiberias, 
has a temperature of 137° Fahr., and the spring near 
the Zerka Ma‘in, formerly known as Callitrhoe, as much 
as 142° Fahr. Hot sulphur springs also occur on the 
W. coast of the Dead Sea. Many of the springs in 
Palestine are slightly brackish. 

From the earliest times cisterns (57, Heb. d'#) have 
naturaliy played a great part in the country; they are 
found everywhere in great numbers. Generally they 
consist of reservoirs of masonry widening out downwards, 
with a narrow opening above often covered with heavy 
stones. Open reservoirs were also constructed to 
collect rain and spring water (see CONDUITS). Many 
aqueducts, as well as many now ruined cisterns, 
could be restored without much trouble, and would 
give a great stimulus to the fertility and cultivation of 
the country. 

Climatically, Palestine may be considered part of the 
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At the summer solstice the sun stands 
4 10° south of the zenith ; the shortest 
Rai day is thus one of ten houts, the longest 

"of only fourteen. In a few points, as 
already remarked, there is a difference between Palestine 
and the rest of Syria. 

The extensive maritime plain and the valley of 
the Jordan give rise to important climatic contrasts, 

τι From its vicinity to the sea the maritime plain is 
naturally warmer than the highlends, The mean 
annual temperature is 70° Fahr., the extremes being 
50° and 85°. The harvest ripens two weeks earlier 
than among the mountains. Citrons and oranges 
flourish ; the palm also grows, though without fruiting ; 
melons are largely cultivated ; and pomegranate bushes 
are to be seen. Less rain falls than in the mountains. 

2. The second climatic zone consists of the highlands 
(from 500 to 3000 ft. above the sea), which were the 
real home of the Israelites. ‘The average temperature 
ef Jerusalem, which may be taken as pretty much that 
of the upland as a whole, is 62°; but the extremes are 
considerable, as the thermometer may sink several 
degrees below the freezing-point, though frost and 
snow never last long. The rainfall οἱ 20 inches is 
distributed over about fifty days. In. this climate the 
vine, the fig, and the olive succeed admirably. Even 
in the southernmost districts {of the Negeb), as well as 
throughout the whole country, there still are traces of 
ancient wine-growing. The mountain ridges in this 
zone are for the most part bare; but the slopes and 
the valleys are green, and beauty and fertility increase 
as we advance northwards. 

3. In regard to the climate of the third zone, see 
JoRDAN, $ 8. The barley harvest here ends with the 
middle of April. The thermometer rarely sinks below 
77°, and it goes as high as 130°. 

4. ‘The fourth zone, the elevated plateau of the trans- 
Jordan region, has an extreme climate. The thermo- 
meter may frequently fall during the night below the 
freezing-point, and rise next day to 80°, ‘The mountains 
are often covered with snow in winter, Whilst the 
rainfall in the Jordan valley is very slight, the precipita- 
tion in the eastern mountains -is again considerable; 
as in western Palestine, the dewfall is heavy. 

From this short survey it appears that Palestine is a 
country of strong contrasts. ΟΥ̓ course it was the same 
in antiquity ; climate, rainfall, fertility, and productive- 
ness cannot have seriously changed. Even if we 
suppose that there was a somewhat richer clothing of 
wood and trees in the central districts of the country, 
on the whole the general appearance must have 
been much the same ‘as at present. ΤῸ the stranger 
from the steppes arriving at a favourable season of the 
year Palestine may still give the impression of a land 
‘fiowing with milk and honey.'! The number of 
cisterns and reservoirs is proof enough that it was not 
better supplied with water in ancient times; but, on 
the other hand, the many ruins of places which were 
still fourishing during the Roman period show that at 
one time (more especially in the southern districts, 
which now possess but few inhabited localities} cultiva- 
tion must have been carried on more extensively and 
thoroughly (cp NEGEB, $ 6). In general the country 
enjoyed the greatest security, and consequently the 
greatest prosperity, under Western rule, which even 
protected the country E. of Jordan (at present parily 
beyond the control af the Government} from the inroads 
of the Bedouins. ‘The Romans also did excellent 
service by the construction of roads, portions of which 
(as well as Roman milestones and bridges) still remain 
in good preservation in many places.  Thus it cannot 
be denied that the resources of the country were 
formerly better developed than at present. Like all 
the lands of the nearer East, Palestine suffers from the 


subtropical zone. 


1 On this phrase see above, col. 2104, n. 3, and NEGES, $ 7. 
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decay of the branches of industry which still flourished 
there in the Middle Ages. A. 5. (88 1-14 a). 

The unique position of Palestine—a narrow strip of 
mountainous country connecting the three great con- 

b, Fiora, UNental areas of Europe, Asia, and Africa— 
140. Flora. and its remarkable variations of surface 
and climate within a comparatively small area render it 
a fitting home for an exceedingly rich and varied flora. 
There are at present known more than 3000 species of 
flowering plants, and this number will certainly be in 
creased by future explorations, particularly in Antilibanus 
‘and the southern extension of the eastern range. So 
varied is the flora that its relationships are found in no 
less than three botanical regions, 

i. Mediterranean area. —The narrow strip of coast, 
the slopes of Lebanon and Antilibanus, the tableland 
of Galilee and the hills of Judra, Gilead, and Moab, 
constitute a fairly uniform area, the plants of which are 
for the most part identical with or closely related to 
those which flourish at corresponding elevations in Asia 
Minor and southern Europe, particularly in Turkey, 
Greece, Italy, and Sicily. This may be terrel the 
* Mediterranean' area. ‘The relationship of ine flora 
with that of the maritime countries of the eastern Medi- 
terranean îs most marked on the coast plains and on the 
western slopes of the hills on the seaward side of the 
Jordan. Inthe mountains east of the Jordan and on 
the eastern slopes of the western hills the presence of 
many wanderers of castern affinity marks the transition 
from the Mediterranean flora to that of our second 
region, the Oriental. 


1. On the coast plains and the western hills, including the 
lower slopes of Lebanon, such well-known European genera as 
Clematis, Anemone, Papaver, Silene, Hypericum, Rhamnus, 
Medicago, Lotus, Lathyrus, Scandix, Lonicera, Anchusa, 
Linaria, etc., are represented, in most cases by species identical 
with those found in Europe. The indigenous trees of the coast 
plains are very few; among them are two British willows, a 
Mediterranean alder, and the terebinth, which is probably 
only a variety of the Mediterranean Pistacia erebinthus, L 

2. On Lebanon dense forests are no longer to be seen, and on 
Antilibanus forest.covered areas are now found only on its 
eastern flanks. The most prominent tree is the cak, represented 
by about half a dozen Mediterranean species. Maples, pruni, 

oplars, the Aleppo pine and the widely cultivated carob 
Ceratonia siligua, L.) are also common. A large number of 
herbaceous species are at present known only from these two 
ranges, and they all belong to genera which are represented by 
other species in southern Europe. On the western slopes of 
Lebanon, between 300 and 3500 ft., occurs γέρα vertici/lata, 
the only heath found in Palestine. 

3. The southern uplands west of the Jordan have few trees, 
and those that occur do not grow gregarionsly, the land being 
now practically destitute of forests, Hardly any piants are 
found here which are not also known from the lower and middle 
slopes of Lebanon. 

4, Eastof the Jordan, especially on the ffanks of τῆς mountains 
of Gilead, there are forests of oak, Aleppo pine, and terebinth. 
The most characteristic plants on this portion of the eastern 
range are those which are common on the western slopes of the 
hil!s of western Palestine, Thus che flora of the hills of Gilead 
and Moab is truly Mediterranean in character although its con- 
tinuity with that of western Palestine îs abruptly broken by 
the deep gorge of the Dead Sea, and it contains many species 
of Oriental affinity mingled with the more numerous western 
types. 

5. Above 4000 ft, on the slopes of Lebanon and Antilibanus 
the fow-level Mediterranean species gradually disappear and 
their piace is taken by others which mark the approach to an 
Alpine flora.  Conspicuous among these is the famous cedar of 
Lebanon, which, within our area, appears to be confined to the 
middle slopes of Lebanon, where it is now found only in a few 
small isolated groves. Its apparent absence from Antilibanus 
is remarkable, though the comparative dryness of the climate 
of this range îs perhaps sufficient to account for ἢ, At about 
the same elevation are found our single species of rhododendron, 
a cotoneaster, several roses, and two species of juniper. 

6. Above 7000 ἔξ, on Lebanon and Antilibanus, the fora 
becomes Alpine in character, ‘Trees and tall shrubs are want- 
ing ; such shrubby vegetation as there is consists of isolated, 
small, frequently prostrate  bushes of Cerasus grostrafa, 
Cotoneaster nummularia, and other woody species. Rounded 
clumps of Acantholimon libanoticun, a member ofthe Leadwort 
family, form a marked feature on the otherwise almost naked 
summits. The vast genus Astragalus is represented here by 
many thorny species. In moist and sheltered crevices are 
bidden several ferns, a family which elsewhere is very feebly 
represented in our area, The most notable feature of the 
Alpine flora of these ranges is the almost complete absence of 
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arctic species such as characterise the Alpine zone in the Alps 
of Europe and even in a range so far south as the Himalayas. 
The northern genera which do occur are represented by Levantine 
species; one of the very few, perhaps the single, arctic species 
being Oxyria digyna, L. The explanation of this remarkable 
absence of arctic types, which is found also in the Alpine regions 
of the high mountains of tropical Africa, is to be sought in che 
geological history of the country. 

ii. Oriental area.—-Our second botanical area is very 
much smaller and less distinctly characterised than the 
preceding. The plains of Coele-Syria (separating 
Lebanon from Antilibanus), Hauran, and Damascus, 
together with the lower eastern flanks of Antilibanus, 
possess a flora which may be described as Oriental. 
Although it includes many Mediterranean species and a 
few from the Syrian desert, its most marked affinity is 
with the plants of Northern Syria, Mesopotamia, and 
Persia. ‘The most characteristic genus is Astragalus, 
which is represented by about thirty species. Next to 
these, species of Verbascum and Phlomis are most 
abundant. ‘The plants of this area, which includes the 
isolated volcanic range of Jebel ed-Drîz, are very 
incompletely known, and in the present state of our 
knowledge its exact botanica] relationship with the vast 
plains and deserts to the east cannot be defined. Many 
herbaceous species have thus far been found onìy in 
these plains. Future exploration will doubtiess extend 
the range of many of these in an easterly direction. 

ili. 7>opical area.—In the gorge of the Jordan and 
Dead Sea there flourishes a tropical flora which has for 
the most part African and Arabian affinities, but 
includes a large number of species from the eastern 
deserts, many of which are found as far east as the 
deserts of North West India. On descending the steep 
declivities of this remarkable cleft, the traveller leaves 
the Mediterranean flora behind at about the true sea- 
level 

Among the more remarkable plants which in Palestine are 
found only in the gorge are Solansm coagulans, Forsk., 
whose fruit has been called the ‘ Dead Sea apple,” Balanztes 
Agyptiaca, Del., and Cadotrofis brocera, W., all of which are 
tropical African and Arabian species; Saladora fersica, L., 
identified, probably incorrectly, with the “ Mustard.tree,” 
Zizyphus Spina-Christi, the ‘Christ-Thorn," and Poprlus 
Euphratica, Oliv., which extend from Africa to India. The 
genus Astragalus is represented by over 70 species, onìy about 
three of which are Mediterranean, 

On the shores of the Dead Sea there is a typically 
tropical halophytic flora, composed largely of species of 
Salicornia, Suaeda, and Atriplex. Higher up the valley 
the tree flora includes several species of Willow and 
Tamarix, which in places form a dense low jungle- 
growth. ‘This narrow cleft is, from a botanica! point 
of view, one of the most remarkable and interesting 
features of the country. Isolated from the surrounding 
area in the course of geological changes and by 
reason of its depression possessing a torrid climate, it 
harbours the descendants of a tropical flora which 
probably flourished over a very wide area in an earlier 
epoch. Its flora is further modified by the saline nature 
of the soil of its southern end, due to the absence of a 
natural outlet for the waters of the Jordan. 

Η, H. w. P. (8 14 8). 

Of the six regions (based primarily on the distribution 
of iand-birds) into which the surface of the world has 

been subdivided by zoogeographers, Pales- 
140. F&UnA- ine belongs to the Palzaretio. It lies not 
far from the middle of the southern districts of the 
Palaearetic region of Sclater and Wallace, and in the 
Mediterranean sub-region. The Palzearctic region in- 
cludes all Europe, Asia north of the Himalayas, Northern 
China, Persia and neighbouring lands as far F. as the 
Indus and the extra-tropical parts of N. Africa, Egypt, 
and Arabia.! Of the sub-regions into which the Palee- 
arctic region is divided the Mediterranean is by far the 
richest, indeed by some authorities it is considered not 
so much a sub-region as a transition region whose fauna 


1 Some authorities group this vast expanse of land with the 
N. American continent as one region (the Holarctic), thus 
reducing the regions to five. 
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is an association of elements derived from the Palzaretie, 
the Ethiopian, and the Oriental regions, with each of 
which the area is contiguous. 

In its broader features, then, the fauna of Palestine is 
that of the Mediterranean sub-region, which includes 
Spain, the countries S. of the Alps, the Danube, and 
the Caucasus. Fastwards this fauna extends over 
Persia, Afghanistan, and Beluchistan, southward ACPOSS 
Arabia and Africa, its southern limit being the line of 
the Tropic of Cancer. Almost in the centre of this 
district, but a trife to the E., lies Palestine, Since 
ἦτ is so near the gate which leads from Africa to Asia 
one is not surprised to find a considerable intrusion of 
Ethiopic forms. Still this is not so considerable 88 to 
alter the dominant Palearctic facies of the fauna, which 
is still less modified by animals from the Oriental region. 
As usual the tracts of desert which lie to the E. οἵ 
Palestine offer a very effective barrier to the dispersal of 
both beast and bird; and but for this desert we should 
doubtless find a greater admixture of Indian forms. 

Palestine is characterised by a wide diversity not only 
of climate (8 14), but also of soil. Large areas are 
sandy deserts, and much is stony ground ; but there are 
also tracts of rich corn-fields and fruitful orchards, and 
Although there are now no large forests, there probably 
were such in the past, and the smaller woods and thickets 
are still sufficient to give shelter to many sylvan birds and 
beasts. Both in climate and in the nature of the soil 
and its products, the country is adapted to a rich and 
varied fauna. 

According to Canon Tristram, Palestine possesses 
some 113 species of mammals, amongst which, however, 

are counted several species no longer 
14d. Mammal. 10 be found there, δαὶ for whose ce 
istence we have, as in the case of the Bos primigenius, 
fossil evidence, or, as in the case of Zelis deo, the 
evidence of history. Of these 113, about one half are 
characteristic of the Palzearctic region, 

The mammals belong to the following classes: ZZyracoidea, 15 
Ungulata, several species of which are probably introduced as 
domestic cattle, etc., 233 Carnivora, 21; Insectivora, 8; 
Cheiropiera, 17: and Rodentia, 43. 

The mammalian faunaîs obviouslyrichand fairlyvaried 
for so small an arca, the most striking character perhaps 
being the predominance of the Carnivores and Rodents, 

One of the Carnivores, Uyows syriacus, as was indicated by 
Canon Tristram, is not a true species. It is classed by 
Trouessart as a variety of Ursts isadellinus, which extends 
from the Caucasus to Thibet. Some authorities even regard the 
last named species as a mere variety of the European Brown 
Bear, U. Arctos. In any case, U. syriacus can no longer be 
reckoned as a species peculiar to Palestine, 

Of the 43 rodents, a number which Canon Tristram thinks 
may easily be increased, he counts no less than ten as peculiar 
to the district, Some of these have, however, since been shown 
to have a wider range ; thus Sciurws syriacus is now recognised 
as ἃ synonym for Sc. fersicus which is widely distributed in 
Europe and Asia, | Gerbi/lus taniurus extends to the Euphrates 
valley. Dibus hirtifes, the rough-footed jerboa, does ποῖ, 
according to Trovessart, live in Palestine, where the fascinating 
little jerboas are represented by D. epy$/ius, D. gerboa, and 
D. sagitta. Lepus judee is recorded from Palestine alone; 
but 2. syriacus, L. sinarticus, Cerbitlus taniurus, Psammomys 
yosurus, Acomys russatus, Mus pratertus, Eliomys melan- 
wrus all extend into neighbouring lands such as Syria and the 
Peninsula of Sinai, and some are found even farther afield. 

The rodents thus not only are rich in number but 
also show a marked proportion of peculiar forms. 
This is largely due no doubt to the fact that they form 
the dominant desert fauna, For the most part nocturnal 
in babit, burrowing in their holes during the day, at 
night they emerge and seek as food the succulent bulbs 
and tuberous roots of the desert flowers. 

The only peculiar Ungulate, Gazelle arabica, and the coney, 
Procavia syriaca, also extend through Syria and the Sinaitic 
peninsula, and the latter throughout Arabia, in the southern 
parts of which it is represented by a sub-species P. syriaca 
Jayakari, The 13 other species of Procavia which together 
make up the class Hyraccidea are confined to the African 
continent and are widely distributed throughout the continent 
except along the northern border. 

It may further be mentioned that of the 113 mammals 


recorded by Tristram 34 are common to the Ethiopian 
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region and only 16 to the Indian, a further proof of the 
efficiency of such a desert as that which stretches out 
E. of Palestine as a barrier to the dispersal of animals. 

The birds are even more pronouncedly Palecarctio 

than the mammals; of the 348 species recorded by 

δ Tristram, 271 are also Palaearetie, 40 
146. Birds. Fihiopian (10 οἱ which are zio Indian), 
7 Indian, 30 are claimed to be peculiar. Τὰς the 
avifauna is remarkably rich for so small a district, and 
this is partly due to the wealth of bird life at times of 
migration. Palestine has a winter season for many 
birds that summer farther north and a summer season 
for others that pass their winter in warmer climes, 
The essentially Paloearctic character of the birds is 
perhaps best brought home to us by the statement that 
134 species are common to Britain and Palestine. 

One of the interesting features of the avifauna îs that of the 
30 species common to Palestine and the Ethiopian region algne 
18 are found only in the Jordan and Dead Sea basine. In fact 
this deep cleft shelters the Ethiopian and Indian forms, very 
few of which are found outside it, whilst in it, except for some 
winter migrants, hardly any Palarctic birds are found. 
‘Thirteen of the 30 classed by ‘ristram ἂς new ον ᾿ς, αἶαν nt 
have closely allied Palzzarctic forms. Eleven, however—and 
these are all found in the Dead Sea ὑπείη. esami Ethiopian 
or Indian forms, or to forms common to these two regions. On 
the whole the approximation 15 greater to the African avifauna 
than to the Indian; but this is not so pronouncedly so as in the 
case of the Mammalia. 

Amongst the reptiles and Amphibia we find less 
trace of an Ethiopic invasion, 

. Of the gr reptiles and Amphibia recorded 
14f. Reptiles. by Tristram some rr are peculiar, 49 occur 
and Amphibia. Teo in the Palzarctic region, 27 in the 
Ethiopian, and only 4in the Oriental. There 
are în Tristram's list 33 Snakes, 44 Lizards, many of which are 
deserticolous in appearance and habits, 7 Chelomians, 5 of them 
marine, and the single species of Crocodile, C. niloticas, which 
is found nowhere out of Africa but in Syria and Palestine, 
where judging from travellers' tales it is much less common 
than formerly. 

The Amphibia include a newt, the beautiful rifon vittazus, 
Bufo viridis s. variabilis, the green toad; 3. fantherina δ᾽ 
mauritanica, the pantherine toad; Pe/obates syriacus, the 
Syrian spade.foot toad; Rana esculenta, the edibie frog. and 
Hyla arborea, the tree frog. Doubtless further search would 
be rewarded with other species of Amphibia. 

The ichthyological fauna is by far the most char- 
acteristic of the five vertebrate groups. Of the 43 

᾿ species, only 8, and these found in the 
146. FisheB.. rivers of the coast, belone to the ordinary 
piscine fauna of the Mediterranean basin. Out of 36 
species found in the Jordan system only one is common 
to the ordinary Mediterranean fauna. 

Two others, C4romis niloticus and Clarias macracantius, 
gccue in the Nile ; 17 others are found in the lakes and rivers of 
Syria and SW. Asia, whilst 16 species of the families CAromize, 
Ciprinodontide, and Cyrinide are peculiar to the river 
Jordan and its subsidiaty streams and lakes.. The discovery 
of Chromis (7 species) and Merzichromis, typically genera 
of the East African lakes and rivers, in the valley of the Jordan 
is one of the most remarkable pieces of evidence of the con 
nection of this gorge with the Ethiopian region. 

A good deal of work has been done on the molluscan, 
the arachnid, and certain classes of the insect fauna: 

but, as is usually the case, our knowledge 

144, Inver. of the Invertebrata lags behind that of the 

© " Vertebrata. In many cases the divisions 
of the land made in accordance with the distribution of 
the various groups of Invertebrata, in no way corresponds 
with the areas laid down by Sclater ; and for this reason, 
and because în the present state of our knowledge of 
the invertebrates of Palestine it would be premature to 
generalise, we shall not consider the invertebrate fauna 
in this article. A. E. S., $$ I4e-4. 

Evidence of Palestine's being inhabited at an early 
date is afforded by many megalithic monuments similar 

15. Political in character to those so often met with 

; pica > elsewhere în widely separated quarters 
Las [ana Mi; of the globe. It would be rash to 
pre-Israelite. hse upon these too definite conclusione 
regarding the primitive population of the country.! 


1 In this respect Con 
example, is much too posi 


s Syrian Stone Love (1886), for 
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For thousands of years Palestine was an object of 
conflict between the vast monarchies of western Asia. 

As Egypt, whenever she sought to extend her power, was from 
the very position of the country naturally led to make herself 
mistress of the E. coast of the Mediterranean, so, on the other 
hand, there were no physical boundaries to prevent the westward 
advance into Palestine of the Asiatic empires. For both Egypt 
and the East indeed the country formed a natural thoroughfare, 
in time of war for the forces of the contending powers, in time 
of peace for the trading caravans which carried on the interchange 
of African and Asiatic merchandise, 

It may, to a certain degree, be accidental that we 
have no detailed reports of the Syrian expeditions of 
the first pharaohs of dynasty 18 {cp EGYPT, $ 53). 
From the time of the great conqueror Thutmosis IlI., 
we find lists of foreign countries or cities very frequently 
as mural decorations of the temples. ὙΠῸ most im- 


portant referring to Palestine (45. μι Zzr. 157 /.) are: 

i, The list of Thutmosis 111. in Karnak (T), r18 names, em- 
bracing northern and micidle Palestine. Socoh (No. 67) is the 
southernmost city which we can determine; M{a)-ra-za (No. 60), 
said to τὴν been farthest S., cannot be localised (As. x, Eur. 
152, 159 

57 Τῆς list of Rameses 11. în Karnak (R), enumerating re- 
bellious Palestinian cities (chiefly in Middie Palestine} which he 
had resubjugated (As. u. Zi”, 165; copied in Medinet Habu 
by Rameses 111.: see Rec. de Trav. 20 114 [1898]). Both texts 
will soon be republished by the writer in M7/AG. 

iii. Another small list (Rs) of such rebel cities in N. Palestine 

and north of it, is found on a representation in the Ramesseum 
(As. w, Eur. 220). It ἴδ much mutilated. 
The Tit. of cities of Judah and Israel conquered by SoSenk 
Shishak (Sh.: As. x. Eur. 166); strictly, the only Nor refer. 
ring to bihlical times. It seems to go back to sources written in 
Canaanitish (Pheenician) letters, whilst the other official lists all 
show traces of cuneiform originals. 

v. Finally, we might mention various small lists of Sety I. 
(St.), pertaining more to Pheenicia (eg., As. το. £wr. 191), and 
vi. The enumerations of cities and countries in the so-called 
‘Travel of an Egyptian,’ in (hieratic) papyrus Anastasi I. (An.) 
(time of Rameses ΕΠ: now generally understood as satirical and 
fictizious in the part in question; As. 4. Zwr. 172). 

The rest ofour material consists of single occasional references. 

For the criticism of these lists the writer must em- 
phasise more than ever (4s. μ. Zzr. 157) that they 
contain nothing but loose enumerations of names with- 
out any systematic arrangement. All attempts to find 
in the order of the names larger geographical groups or 
even the marches of the Egyptian armies have failed, 

The popular character of the inscriptions, which were primarily 
mural decorations, explains this deplorable lack of order and 
precision. (Compare the sharp distinction which the Assyri- 
ologise has to make between the strictly historical texts and the 
‘Prankinschriften’ or ‘texts of general laudatory phrases.') For 
the mode of transeription, it must be borne in mind by the non- 
Egyptologist that the consonants are fairly well rendered (cp, 
on the principal equations, EGveT, $ 12 4) as far as was possible 
with the Egyptian alphabet which, unfortunately, does not dis- 
tinguish between » and ὁ or αὶ and 2, but on the other hand 
keeps carefully asunder 4 and #. (The weakest point is the 
rendering of the dentals δ᾽, #, £) The system of vocalisation, 
however (EcveT, /.c.), is always more or less arbitrary and 
ambiguous, and, although far ffom being perfectly worthless, 
as has sometimes heen maintained, it is to he used only with the 
greatest possible caution. The present writer transliterates it, 
25 much as possible, in imitation of the cuneiform system (which, 
we know, exercised a strong influence on the Egyptian ortho. 
graphy of foreign names) and of the methods of Assyriologists.? 

‘Taking the list of Thutmosis III. (Th.) as basis* and 
marking the other lists with R (Ry), Sh., St. (Z.e., Sety), 
and An, (i.e., pap. Anastasi LL), we have the following 
gities which allow certain identifications #:— 

- Radio (An. distinguishes 4. Alfe-fi-swna, the  Gada- 
n on the Orontes ὥρια of Amarna, 267, a 

fe Γαι δὲ in Galilee). prep 
2. Megiddo (Ma- Susi τσ, 810); 6. De-be-4u(An, Tu-bihi); cp 
Amarna Tubiki and bibli» 
cal nin (As. x. Eur. 396). 
7. Tu-t-y-na, bibi, Do- 
than. 


5. δία ἐδ τν (νας, after Sayce, 
“who compared the Ha-zi of 
Amarna, in N. Palestine). 


1 French scholars commonly identify Y(a}.ra-za with an alleged 

modern Verzd (Ὁ), £r2e% (2); but the name is doubtful. 
Consequently, the grave accent indicates not stress but that 

a sign can be used with the σ or e vowel. 

8 The numbers prefixed to the names indicate their position 
in Thutmosis' list. 

4 Doubtfu! names which do not admit of geographical identi- 
fication or a reasonable etymology have been omitted. 

5 Mistaken by the scribe for the Kades on the Orontes and, 
therefore, placed first. 
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8. Ra-Gi-na,a northern Libnah 


(or Lebonah ?). 


4, Damascus 


Hammath ‘in 
Naphtali (ποῖ the great 
Hamath on the Orontes, 
cp As. u. Eur. 256). 


18. Sa-ma-na is, perhaps, the 


Sambiuna of Amarna,S or 
rather Fimmén, ‘fat place'? 


19. Bivaru-te, a Beeroth (in 


Benjamin). 
Sa-ru-na (not the plain 
but a city of) Sharon; cp 
Amarna, 260, after Knud- 
tzon's reading. 


62. 


Ha)-4x, Joppa-Japho (also 
n, and in a novel). 


9. Rerttnason(i)a, a Kir- 63, K()-n-14, a Gath (Sh). 
iath-Nasib; cp 0222138. 64 Au-fe-n (bardiy Lod). 

1a. Ma-ra<ma, a ὈΥΎ τ ποῖ 65. 0-n0, bibl. Ono. 
Merom—also in Ry 66. °A-pu-ke-n1, an Aphikim or 


(Aphek?) 


mixed in here by mistake.1 67. Se-u-#2 (Sh.), Socoh. 
τῷ. SA ῆτα (an Addir); cp Sh. 6 Ha)-fma elsewhere Pla). 
τὰ O.biva, an Abel: ch on 90. 4ain, described as situated 


in the plain between Joppe 
and the Carmel. 


. Ma-k-ti-a, Migdol (St., 


Sh., etc.), a frequent name, 
Hadid. 


» Har, a ‘mountain. 
. Va)-fa-4-@)-ra, now usu- 


ally understood as Joseph- 
el, although the s for 
Samekh would be un: 
usual. Ορ Winckler, G/ 
26 agninsi it (also JosePk 
i. fi 


ξιλ 
. A(e)-ru-rx (hardly Gerar). 
* God's 


26. Ka-nd (also St), Kanab in 81. H0-r-@)-ra, 
Asher. mountain.” 6 
27. ‘A-rucna (also Sh.), Ἕ-τα. 80. Rabaò Rabbab 
sa (ie *Rlyon) described 5° Sg 909 (or d), a Rabbal 
Cite ttetsa Rancaga)o ἐξ, emana) evidenti 
Ma) ma tical. 
8, E)s-ya-te Ashtaroth: "Y Tie name © Na (@)man 
Karnaim beyond Jordan. seems to poînt to the terri: 
30. Ma-ku-ta, Makeddah (of tory of Benjamin. 
N ΠΡ sctpan? Bs, Mara-ma-(0)m,' heights 
ὅν Ausava, Hazor of Galilee ὅδ᾽ δὴ a ‘fountain*; pyr 
(a pesi 87. Ra-k de, Rehob in Asher, 
33. δὰ μη νά, frequently men- . 
tioned (Sì, An, eto) (ds, 89. λέξι È ra-9-m, “double 
π᾿ Eur 102). temple” ὦ ἧς τῷ Eur. 88) 
4. Kenona-ra-tu, Chinnereth. 9% O-bira, an Abel Fre 
36. CA)-M-ne(e)n (an Adumo quent; cp Sh. St., and τσ. 
mim? cp An. A-da-mi.mi), 91 ὁ -ἕα-γα-ἱα, Edrei 
37. Ka-suna, Kishion. 92 9 di ao 
ὃς. A-a)na, Lon. 
38. ἐκ γατηα, Shunem (ρ οὐ, Ra -ra-ma-na  (*vine: 
39. Mala'ra Misheh or ELL catter 30), Beth 
so. $ Ash pa Ad VYahweh?; cp As. τ, Eur. 
above, col, 1310, n. 4). dira; ccr 2 
45. Ta-anak, Taanach (8h). 95, Gra ra δὰ τ, elsewhere 
43. panni Vibleam.. written Z/u-r(e)-n-kd-ru, in 
Ate ene a Ca southern Lebanon; cp As. 
45. ἐκ με, TR ron SOVIET ca e 
apra egre Aka), much  discussed name 
48, RETRO ET a cty monn- Jacobeel, also in R; cp As. 
ὃ ἀκα δι ly %. Eur. 164 [JAcOB, $ 1]. 


tain-top,’ φηρτῦκτ; cp R. 
49. Kle)-ri-se)ome-na, ἃ 
K(thus R.)aryamin. 

50. Zara, a ‘ Bor.” 
51. Sa-m-sa-(e)-fma (in a 
text of Amenophis Il. 


Sa.m-ta-(e)-tiu [he., to]. 


104. Ka-zira, Gerer. 
105. dietesta, a Rabbah; cp 


τορος 'α εξ, a ‘valley 
109. Bi-'(e)-ru-tu; see above, 


το. 
110. β1- ἢ «δα “()-κα, a Beth- 


Amarna ; N, Palestine, 


37. Ie-ge-bx, not ‘the desert 


place," 325 (60 As. τε, Zur. 
184, and often), but 39), 


ma), twogodsShamashand ὀ ἠ sha-el; cp As. κι. Zur. 193 
Egom joined. (Sh., St., An. etc.). 

sa. ‘A-nu-kfe)-r-tu, Anzharath srt. Ba-f-n-f2 (sic!), Beth- 
in Issachar, Anath in Naphtali; Sh 

53, 54. “2.54, Ophra ΟἿ. correctly gives the "Ain 

85. ἔα. ἔα: δε; cp Amarna Ha omitted here. - 
Sab in N, Palestine. > το. λίαν γανξεέκ, Melkath în 

sher. 
56, Tiswra-tà the Tululti of 1,3, pk levare (ες ἢ, the 


tfountain of Jokneam in 
Zebulun. 


οὐ R)d-%, a ‘hill 
; Za.f-t2 (elsewhere Ze SM), 


a north- 


on mount Carmel; 
ern Zephath. 

. Bera-k-na; cp Burkuna 
(thus Enudtzon) Amarna, 
43,164,which seems to have 
been situated in Issachar. 


Shechem 
PHRA: 


* pass’ (cp Josh.1933?). 

58. (SEZ), Sashimi in 
Amarna. 

On 6a, Ha)-ra-se, the Yurza 
of Amarna, see above, $ 15,Î. 


An. mentions, of strictly Palestinian ρον, also: 
(ep As. u. Eur. 394) 24 Sa-kamà; Kaki)ra-91-( 
ἘΝ: ‘Enab (a place NW. of Jerusalem; also in St.}; Ja): 
anina (= Kijath ) Jearim? evidently corripted); Βα. ἐν (Beth, 
εἷς δε Τιρβαῆνα (£e., Kiriath Sepher, cp ds. ὧς Eur. 174) 


1 Cp Ag. w. Fw 234, for the mention în texts of Rameses HIT. 
2 The “Ain belag omitted because the ma sign contained ἃ 
silent ‘422. Cp the double value of the poînt of pi with Cholem 


meuna were a Simeon, pps (Winckler), it would be 
not the tribe but a city. 
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na=(Gina, Amarna), cp As. x. Eur, 174 on the biblical 
equivalent. A Zidisufi, mentioned between the last two places, 
occurs in Sh, as Za-d-#-tru—i.e-, Zadpet-E}. An Aduruma 
is common to both sources, perhaps Adoraim in Juda, 

On the list of Shoshenk, see further SHISHAK. 

Gaza (Gazatw also in An.) is mentioned frequently, Astarzni 
Ashkelon twice, Sharohen ($.) in Simeon three times, Luz(Auza} 
once, the important fortress Zarethan on the Jordan (Za-ra-fu- 
na) twice, also the modern Sannur, and a number of places 
which admit no certain identification. 

The list of Shishak (Sh.) enumerates of known cities besides 
those mentioned before: Hapharaim (4/2-/w-7w-m1-4), Gibe'on, 
Heth-Horon, Kirjathaim (see As. x. £%>. 166, on the necessary 
emendation of Aa-d(e)-{e)-m), Ajalon (Ay-yu-ru-n), Beth- 
Tappuab (Bi-ti-tà-pu, str 1), Pnuel, Azmon (? “A -4-22-m1-4), Arad 
differentiated as “great Arad' (‘A-»u-dè ru-bi-t) and Arad 
n(e)-ba-tà, perhaps Jerahmeel (Yw>a-kw-e@) = w.M.M. 

On the light shed by the Amarna letters (ISRAEL, $ 6) 
and the Assyrio-Babylonian documents, see SvRIA, and 
on Me{r)neptah's ‘Israel’ inscription, see ISRAEL, 8 7. 
On the ethnology of primitive Palestine, see CANAAN, 
and on the relatively late and artificial details of the 
geography of the various Israelitish tribes see the several 
articles. 

Down to a very late date (the time of the Maccabees) 
the Israelites were almost entirely shut out from the sea- 
16. Israelitish ΕΝ ᾿ το ἀπὸ N. of the land of the 

occupation. ilistines the maritime plain was in 

" the hands of the Pheenicians; see 
Dor. Even in the NT mention is made of a district 
of Tyre and Sidon to which we must not assign too 
narrow an extension inland. How matters stood in the 
country E. of Jordan it is hard to decide, The stretch 
from the N. of the Dead Sea to the Yarmak (practically 
to the 8, end of the Lake of Tiberias) was the only 
portion securely held by the tribes of Israel. See GILEAD, 
BASHAN, MANASSEH, GAD, REUBEN, MoaB, MESHA, 
ἌΜΜΟΝ. 

Our information in regard to the divisions of the 
country during the regal period is very defective. At 

any rate, the list of Solomon's twelve 

11. Ν. qnd 8. ‘officers’ in 1 K. 4 (see BAANA, BEN- 

Kingdoms. HUR, BEN-DEKER) is derived from 
ancient sources. It is noticeable in this document that, 
whilst the boundaries of some of the districts appear to 
coincide with the tribal bouudaries (cp TRIBE), the 
political division was not based on the tribal. In the 
account given in 1 K.11 mention is made of only one 
tribethat remained true to David, by which must naturally 
be understood the tribe of Judah. The boundary, in fact, 
so far as it related to the tribal territory of Benjamin, 
seems to have varied from time to time; cp BENJAMIN 
(col. 538, beginning). It was to the kingdom of Israel, 
with its general superiority in strength and influence, that 
all the Israelite districts beyond Jordan were attached. 

That the northern kingdom consisted of ten tribes (1 K. 12) isa 
highly artificial computation. The small extent of the southern 
kingdom is evident from a list (if indeed it be trustworthy) given 
in 2 Ch, 11 of the towns fortified by Rehohoam. Asregards the 
capitals of the northern kingdom, the royal court was originali, 
at SurcHem (Nabulus), from the time of Jeroboam I, at Tirzal 
(not yet securely identified ; cp TIRZAH), and from the time of 
Omri at Samaria (Sebastiye) ; the house of Ahab had its seat for 
a season at Jezreel (Zer'în). 

To describe in detail the boundaries or divisions of 
Palestine in later times is rather a historical than a 
geographical task. 

The lists for the posteexilic period (found in the books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah), containing a series of new topographical names, 
require a very careful examination, owing to the tendency of the 
Chronicler τὸ introduce late elements into his literary material.1 
That Edomites forced their way into 5. Judah, is a known fact 
(ee Epom); this part of the country came to be known as 
Idumea. It also appearsthat there was a Jewish population not 
onìy in a portion of the old territory of Judah and Benjamin, but 
now to the N. of Bethel, 

Refore we proceed to the Greeco-Roman period it will 
be well to consider the names by which the country in 
general was called at different times. 


1 On the difficult questions involved, cp Ed. Meyer, Ent. di 
μα. (1896), p. τοι. Sce also Ezra-NEHEMIAH, and special 
articles on these ‘new names’ în the present work. 
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i. Gilead was the centre of the power of the Israelites on the 
E. side of Jordan, and the whole country which they possessed 
there bore this name. Gilead consequently is 

18. General opposed to Canaan, the ‘Promised Land” (c) 

names. col. τοῦς, n. 1) The southern portion ulti 
mately received the name of the individual tribe 

of Judah, as indeed the northern kingdom was frequently called 
after the most powerful tribe of Ermka1m (9.7. ì. Βα Ὁ JosEPHi.). 

ii. ‘The nane of the southern kingdom appears iri cuneiform 
inscriptions as mat (ir) Ya-u-du (di); and it is said (see AWÙiae, 
$ 4) that mat Sir'lai occurs once for the land of Israel, though 
more frequently it is called mat Humri (Land of Omri). ‘That 
even the Assyrians occasionally included Judah under the 
designation Palastu or Pilistu (Philistia) has riot been absolutely 
proved ; but there is nothing improbable about the supposition, 
It cannot be taken for granted, however, that the cis-Jordan 
country bore the name ofland of the Philistines at a time when 
it was the scene of a great development of the Philistian power ; 
the name was rather, as so often happens, extended by their 
neighbours from Philistia proper to the country beyond, and 
from the Egyptians it passed to the Greeks. In the OT Peléshet 
(see PHILISTINES, $ τὸ is still always restricted to the Philistine 
coast-plain; the same is the case in Josephus ; and in Herodotus, 
though the usage is not very explicit, Palestina appears usually 
to have no wider application. Gradually, however, the designa- 
tion Palatina Syria, or simply Palestina, came into vogue, and 
was made to include even the country È, of Jordan, and con- 
sequently the whole territory between Lebanon and Sinai, 
See, further, PHILISTINES, $ 1, etc. 

We now return to the divisions of Palestine. Already 
in the book of Kings {that is, by the time of the exile) 

19. Later the name Shomèròn (SAMARIA) is applied 
divisione to the territory of the northern kingdom, 

“ for mention is made of the ‘cities of 
Samaria' (2 K. 1726 2319; cp the late narrative-passage, 
τ K.1332). In the apocryphal books of the OT, Judaa 
and Samaria (Σαμαρείτις, Σαμαρις, Σαμαρεια) are op- 
posed to each other; but the limits of the two divisions 
at the time of Christ, and for centuries previously, can 
hardiy be laid down. 
. Thus in Josephus the Mediterranean coast as far N. as Acre 
is assigned to Πα (9.2.); towards the S, this country was 
bounded by Idumea; in the N. it extended to about 8 m. to the 
S. of Nabulus (Shechem). Whether SAMARIA (g.0.) extended 
from the Jordan to the sea is uncertain; in the N. it reached 
the southern edge of the plain of Esdraelon, the frontier town 
being ‘En Ganuim (Jenin), Galilee was originally the district 
in the neighbourhood of Kedesh, afterwards distinguished as 
Upper Galilce. The Jewish population was there largely mixed 
wath Phoenicians, Syrians, Greeks, and even Arabs(see GALILEE). 
The whole maritime region to the N. of Dor was still called 
Pheenicia in the time‘of the Romans, and thus does not strictly 
belong to Palestine in our sense of the word. 

Along the coast, as well as more especially in the 
N. of the country, many Greek colonies were established; 
how strong the foreign influence must have been in 
Samaria and Galilee is evident from the preservation of 
so many Graco-Roman names like Neapolis (Nabulus), 
Sebaste (Sebastiye), Tiberias (Tabariye). Elsewhere 
too, in the S. for example, the old nomenclature was 
altered : Alia was substituted for Jerusalem, Azotus 
formed from Ashdod, and so on; but the old names 
were always retained in the mouth of the people. The 
N. of the country and the trans-Jordan region were 
much more thoroughly brought under the influence of 
the Greeks and Romans than the south. 

The Greek towns in some cases date from the time of 
Alexander the Great, and others were founded by the Ptolemies; 
but most of them owe their origin to the Seleucids. One district 
of the trans-Jordan region retained at that period its olè name 
in the Greek form of Pera. Josephus says that this district 
extended from the Jordan to Philadelphia (Rabbath Ammon, 
‘Amman) and Gerasa (Jerash), went southward as far as 
Macharas (Mkaur on the Zerki ΜΕ 1η), and northward as far 
as Pella (Faht opposite Beisîin, 

Adjoining Perzea, and mainly to the E. of Jordan, 
lay the DECAPOLIS (g.v.), which was not, however, a 
continuous territory, but a political group of cities occu- 
pied by Greek republics distinguished from the tetrarchies 
with their Jewish®Syrian-Arabic population ìn the midst 
of which they were scattered. 

Little requires to be said about the division of the 
country in later Roman times. 

In the fifth century a threefold partition began to prevail:-- 
Paleestina Prima (roughly equal to Judaa and Samaria), 
Palastina Secunda (the countries about the upper Jordan and 
the Lake of Gennesaret), and Palestina Tertia or Salutaris 
(Idumea and Moab) In the time of the crusades the same 
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names were applied to three divisions (at once political and 
ecclesiastica!) of the country W. of Jordan, —Palzstina Prima 
or Maritima being the coast region as far as Carmel (with 
Cassarea as its archbishop's see), Palestina Secunda comprising 
the mountains of Judah and Ephraim (with the patriarchal see 
of Jerusalem), and Palzestina Tertia corresponding roughiy to 
Galîlee (with its bishop's see at Nazareth). The country E. of 
Jordan was called Arabia, and was in like manner divided into 
three parts lying N. and 5. of one another. 


Palestine is by no means so strikingly a country apart 
85 is usually supposed, It lay, as already mentioned, 
near the great military highway from western 
Lo Trade Asia to Egypt and Africa, "The traffic by 
* sea was also formerly of importance; and 
even in the Middle Ages something was done for the 
protection of the harbours. At no time, however, was 
the country in the proper sense of the word rich; it 
hardly ever produced more than was necessary for home 
consumption. The great trading caravans which passed 
through were glad for the most part to avoid the high- 
lands, and that region at least was more or less isolated. 
The following is a brief survey of the principal routes, 
partly as they ran formerly, partly as they are used 
still. 


From Egypt a road runs by el-‘Arish (Rhinocolura) or ‘the 
River or EGver' (9.0) by Rafah (Raphia) to Gaza (g.2.). 
From Gaza another runs by Umm Lakis, formerly identified 
with LAcHISH (9.2.), and Bét Jibrin (Eleutheropolis) across the 
mountains to Jerusalem. Northwards from Gaza the main 
route continues along the plain at some distance from the sea 
(which in this part has piled up great sand dunes)to el-Mejdel 
(perhaps Migdai Gad) near Ashkelon, and so on to Ashdod 

sdiid, Azotus). From Ashdod a road runs by ‘Akir (Ekron) 
to Ramle, an important town în the medizeval Arabian period, 
and Ludd (Lod, Lydda). From these towns, which are con. 
nected with the port of Yafa (Japho, Joppa), there run to 
Jerusalem three routes, of which the one most used in antiquity 
Was evidently the northern one passing by Jimzu (Gimzo) and 
the two Bet ‘Urs (Beth-horon), not the one now followed—viz., 
by 'Amwas (Nicopolis) and Wadi ‘Ali. From Yafà a road 
continues along the coast by Arsùf (Apollonia) to the ruins of 
Kaisariye (Carsarea), then past Tantira (γαίης of Dor) and 
*Athlit (Castellum Peregrinorum of the crusaders) and round 
the foot of the promontory of Carmel to Haifa and Acre (a 
town of great importance from early times). Another route 
starting from Ludd runs north, close to the mountains by Anti- 
patris (now Kefr Saba or Ras el-Ain?) and Kakin, and ends at 
Khan Lejjin. The Great Plain offered the easiest passage 
from the coast inland. el-Lejjon (α corruption of the Latin 
Legio) was certainly an important point; it is still generally 
identified, according to Robinson's suggestion, with the ancient 
Mecmuo (e. bi the vicinity ἧς me rains of Teannuk 
(Taanach), and farther SW. the great centre of Jenin (see 
(Ex-GaxnIm) From Acre there also runs a road directly 
E. over the mountains to Khan Jubb Yisuf. The coast road 
from Acre northwards passes through ez-Zib (Akhzib, Rcdippa) 
and by thetwo promontories of Ras en-Nakira and Ras el-Abyad 
cala Tyriorum), and so continues to the maritime plain of 

yre. 

To return to the S., from Egypt (Suez, Arsinoe) the desert 
was crossed to Ruheibe (Rehoboth), Khalasa (Elusa), and 
Bir-es-Seba' (Beersheba), the route’ went northward to ed. 
Diheriye (see Acusan) and el-Khalil (Hebron) In like 
manner a road from Aila up the Arabah valley crossed the pass 
of es-Sufah (see HaLax, Mount) to Hebron. 

One of the most frequented highways traverses the central 
mountain chain northwards, and, though somewhat difficult în 
various parts, connects some of the most important places of 
central Palestine. Starting from Hebron, it runs past er-Rama 
and Halhùl through the Wadi el-Biîr, and leaving Bethlehem 
on the right holds on to Jerusalem, where a branch strikes E. 
o Ra in Hadrir (probably there was once another route) to 

ericho. 


From Jerusalem northwards it naturally continues 
Ὑ Sha'fat past er-Ram (Rama) to el-Bire (Beeroth), and then 
onwards by ‘Ain el-Haramiye (see Baca, VALLEY OF), Sinjil, 
and Khan Lubban through the Mukhna plain to Nabulus 
{Shechem). From this point a route runs down to the Jordan 
and es-Salt (Ramoth Gilead?); another passes by “Tubas 
(Thebez) north-eastward in the line of the Jordan valley to Beisan 
(Bethshean, Scythopolis), The road across the highlands passes 
a little to the E. of Sebastiye (Samaria, Sebaste), running along 
the W. side of the Merj-el-Gharak and past Telì Dothan 
{Dothan) to Jenîin. Thence the road northward to Nazareth 
skirts the E. side of the plain of Esdraelon, and from Nazareth 
a path strikes to Acre. The caravan route proper passes from 
el-'Afiile north-eastwards past Jebel et-Tùr (Tabor) to Khan 
et-Tujjar (where several roads crossì, and reaches the Lake 
of Tiberias near Mejdel (Magdala). It keeps by the shore 
only for a short distance. Having traversed the small plain of 
Gennesar, it begins again to climb the mountains where they 
approach the lake a: Khan Minye (which, however, for many 
reasons, cannut he Capernaum [but see CarernAUM]), and then 
it goes on to Khan Jubb Yusuf, strikes down again into the 
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valley of the Jordan, and crossing the river at Jisr Benàt 
Ya'kùb holds on across Jebel Hish τὸ Damascus. 

"The mountain district of Samaria is crossed by a great number 
of smalì roads ; but none of them are true caravan routes or 
worth particular mention. An old caravan route once ran 
northwards up the Jordan valley from Jericho to Beisîn; and 
from Beisîn an important, now less frequented, road crossing 
the river at the bridge ei-MejAmi' struck NE, to Fik, Tseil, and 
Nawa in Hauran, and finally to Damascus. 

In the country E. of Jordan a great highway of traffic ran 
from Petra (or really from the Elanitic Gulf) by Kerak (Kir 
Moab) to Rabba (Rabbath Moab, Areopolis); in front of Aroer 
CArs'ir) it crosses the Mojib (Arnon) and runs northwards 
thirougit the highlands to Hesban (Heshbon), and thence to 
‘Amman (Rabbath Ammon, Philadelphia). A route also led 
from Jericho to es-Salt (which could also be reached from 
Heshén} and thence northwards to the Jabbok and Jerash 
{Gerasa); then from Jerash one stretched NW. by Tibne 
to Mkés (Gadara) and the valley of the Jordan, and another 
NE. to the Zumle and Hauràn or more precisely to Bosra 
(Bostra), and so on to Damascus. It must also be mentioned 
that the great pilgrim's track direct from Damascus to Medina 
and Mecca skirts the eastern frontier of the country. 

A great many roads await more detailed investigation; what 
has been said may suffice to show what lines of communication 
there were and still are between the more important places of 
Palestine. See TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

There are no trustworthy estimates of the number of 
inhabitants in the country at any period of its history. 
A Certain districts, such as Galilee, have, 
21. Population. ere is no doubt, from early times 
been much more populous than certain other districts ; 
the desert of Judah and some portions of the country 
E. of Jordan must ali along have been very sparsely 
peopled. The figures given în the book of Numbers 
indicate that the whole country contained about 2% 
million souls, —it being assumed that the statistics do 
not refer to the time of the wandering in the wilderness, 
and that the details may be suspected of being artificialiy 
adjusted. ‘The number 24 to 3 millions may indeed be 
taken as a maximum; the population can hardly ever 
have been more than four times its present strength, 
which is estimated at 650,000 souls. ‘Thus, in the 
most flourishing period, about 250 to 300 inbabitants 
would go to the square mile, whilst at present there may 
be about 65, a number which is rather above than below 
the mark, 

The population of Palestine, even at an early date, 
was very mingled ; for even at the time of the immigra- 
tion the Israelites included foreign elements, and later 
they absorbed or were absorbed by the Canaanites. 
‘The Philistines, Moabites, and others în course of time 
were merged in the new nationality. From the period 
of the exile colonies from the E. settled in the country, 
and so powerful did the Aramzean contingent gradually 
grow that Aramaan became the popular tongue 
(HEBREW, $ 7; ARAMAIC, $ 27). Next were added 
Greek and Roman colonies. 

‘The Arabic element exerted considerable influence even 
before the days of Islam; with the Mohammedan conquest it 
became the dominant power, though it was only by slow degrees 
that it obtained numerical superiority. The Arab tribes trans- 
pianted to Palestine their old distinctions, especially chat 

etween northern and southern Arabs (Kais and Yemen}. The 
Arab peasantry is still divided into clans: for example, the 
districts of the Beni Hasan and Beni Malik to the W. of 
Jerusalem, those of the Beni Harith, Beni Zeid, and Beni 
Murri to the N., and that of Beni Salim to the E. Till 
recently the relation of the separate clans of fellahîn was one of 
mutual hostility, and, unhindered by the Turkish government, 
they engaged in sanguinary conflicts, 

In manners and in language (though Arabic is uni- 
versally in vogue) the Palestine peasants retain much 
that is ancient. It is extravagant, however, to maintain 
from the traditions they preserve that primeval Canaanite 
elements survive among them. The prevalent type, in 
fact, is Syro-Arabic, or in many districts pure Arabic ; 
and their superstitious customs are partly remains of 
Syrian beliefs, partly modern Arabic reproductions, 
under similar external conditions, of ancient supersti- 
tions. These remarks are applicable to the saint 
worship at present spread through the whole Oriental 
world. A. 5. (88 1-14 2, 16-21}; H. 1. W. P. ($ 148): 

A. E. S. ($$ 140-4); w. M. M. (8. 13). 
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The older literature —down to 1878—is registered by R. 
Réhricht, Bi4Wotheca Geographica Palestine (3890). In the 
᾿ newer exploration of Palestine the credit of 
22. Literature. having eiectvely led the way is due to E. 
Robinson (BR, 1841; Laser Biblical Re 
searches, 1856). Of recent French work upon Palestine the 
most important is that of De Guérin (Description de la 
Palestine, 18687). ‘The Palestine Exploration Society pub- 
lished in 1830 Conder and Kitchener's Ma} of Western Palestine 
(twenty.six sheets; in 1881 in six sheets) The maps them- 
selves contain much that is precarious and doubtful; but on the 
other hand the Memoirs, Name Lists, etc., by which che larger 
map is accompanied, are of permanent value. G. A. Smiths 
£IG is excellent and critical, and contains copious refer- 
ences to the literature of the subject. The PE Sf (from 
1869 onwards), as also the ZD2 (from 1878) must also be 
mentioned. 

On Fauna :—Brît. Mus. Cat. of Fishes, Reptiles; A. Heilprin, 
Geografhical and Geologica! Distribution of Animals; G. A. 
Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy Land; H. B. Tris 
tram, The Fauna and Nlora af Palestine, 1884} Trouessart, 
Catalogus Mammalium, 1898-99; A. R. Wallace, Geographical 
Distribution of Animals, 1876. 

G. E. Post, Flora e/ Syria, Palestine and Sinai. 


PALISADE (yapaZ), Lk. 1943 RVî&. See SIEGE. 


PALLU (N98; daM\oyc{BADFL]),0ne of the sons 
of ReusEN, Gen. 469 Ex. 614 Nu. 2658 1Ch.53 (in Gen. φαλ- 
Aové [4], φαλλον [L], in Nu. gadAov [BAL, but gavAov (B] in 
v. 81, in Ch. φαλλουε [L]). The gentilic, Palluites (NÎD, φαλ- 
Aov[ek [BAFL]}), occurs in Nu. 265. 

‘Carmi’ and ὁ Pallu'{sons of Reuben) both probably represent 
fragments of ‘ Jerahmeel,' viz., Ὁ" and bam». Cp PELEG. 


τ΄ K. C. 
PALMA CHRISTI, PALMCRIST (0), Jon. 46 
EVmE, EV GOURD (9.0). 
PALMER-WORM (12, root meaning ‘to cut off’; 


KAMITH | eruca; È} cas), mentioned thrice in the 


OT (Joel 14 225 Am. 494). Probably the ieaf-eating 
larva of some lepidopterous insect was intended ; like 
our word ‘caterpillar,’ the term was probably used 
vaguely. 

The Greek κάμπη, which expresses the idea of ‘bending' or 
‘iooping,' may perhaps denote a looper or measuring worm— 
the larva of some geometric moth. 21 

*Palmer-worm” in the sense of ‘caterpillar’ is said still to 
linger in some local dialects (eg. in that of the New Forest). 


A. E. 5. 

PALM TREE. τ. SOA, 4247 (doit! Ex. 1527 
Lev, 2340 Nu, 339 Dt. 843 Judg. 116313 2 Ch. 2815 Neh.815 
Ps. 92 12[13] Cant.77//{8] Joel1x2; also Jn.1213 Rev. Tot). 

In Hebrew, Syriac, and Ethiopic fe4:2r is the name 
of Phenix dactylifera, L.; in Arabic it 

1. The name. jenotes not the tree, but its fruit 

Arabic has two names for the tree—dafa/ and ra4/; the 
former, which is also found in Aramaic and occurs in Gen. 1027 
as the name of an Arab tribe (see DIKLAH), has the speciat 
signification of a palm bearing plentiful dates, but of an inferior 
sort; whence Guidi (De//a Sede, 20) has ingeniously conjectured 
that it is the σεν" Arabic name, derived îrom a time when the 
palm received little or no cultivation, and bore inferior fruits. 
Na}!, on the contrary, which is peculiar to Arabic, he connects 
with the sense of azce/lence, and supposes it came into use later 
to denote the cultivated tree which bore a larger and finer fruit, 
The history of the Hebrew word is obscure. Some scholar 
connect it with the verb ‘ifma’arza ‘to stand stifiy upright' 
but a more probable suggestion is Guidi's (Lc.) that fazzr is a 
dialectic variation of fara», which means ‘fruit’ in general, 
and came to be specially applied early în the history of thé 
Semitic languages to the palm and its fruit, as #4e fruit Jar 
excellence. 

The fact that this word is common to Hebrew, 


Aramaic, and Arabic? proves it to be very ancient ; its 
absence from Assyrian is one of the proofs on which 
von Kremer, Guidi, and Hommel base their theory that 
the Assyrians and Babylonians were the first of the 
Semitic nations to quit the parent stack. 
As the camel among animals, so the palm tree among 
plants possesses primary importance in the life of desert 
svatinn People like the Arabs. It has existed 
2. Its cultivation. since prehistoric times over a vast 
area ‘in the dry, warm zone which extends from the 


1 In Ex.1527 Nu. 889, & has for OR, στελέχη φοινίκων. 

5 Eth. famart has by some scholars (e.g., Hommel, Sduge: 
thiere, 412) been regarded also as an ancient word; but Guidi 
gives reasons for supposing that it is a compatatively late loan- 
word from Arabic. 
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Senegal to the basin of the Indus, chiefly between the 
15th and 30th degrees of latitude' (De Candolle, Origine, 
240). There has been much discussion as to where it 
was first cultivated (see esp. Th. Fischer's monograph 
Die Dattelpalme, Erginzungsheft no. 64 zu Petermann's 
AMittheilungen); but it is enough to say that we have 
evidence of very early cultivation in Egypt, Babylonia, 
and (so far as we can indirectly infer in the absence of 
records) Arabia. Syria, on the other hand, lies some- 
what N. of the proper latitude for the palm; and, with 
the exception of the famous palm-group at Jericho, the 
tree has probably never been common in Palestine, 
though the biblical references are sufficient to show that 
its appearance was not unfamiliar (note especially the 
‘palm tree of Deborah,' Judg. 45, and its mention in 
Joel 112 among common fruit-trees).! 

As is well known, the palm flourishes best in a dry 
and even rainless atmosphere, provided that its roots 
can reach a supply of subterranean water. This has in 
some cases to be provided by artificial irrigation; in 
others the need is supplied by nature.? The twelve 
wells of Elim, beside which the seventy palm-trees grew, 
seem to point to early cultivation in that region (see 
ELIM). ‘The place-names ‘TAMAR (g.v.) and Hazezon- 
Tamar® (see En-GEDI} confirm this inference, and 
though the title ‘city of palm trees' was doubtless 
applied to different places (cp Bertheau on Judg. 116 
{and especially Greene, The Aebrew Migration from 
£E£Pi, 273]), one of which was ZoAR (g.7.), no place 
bears it with so much justice as Jericho (Dt. 843 2 Ch. 
2815, and probably Judg.1:6 313; but cp jERIcHO, 
$ 2). ‘The group of palms at JERICHO (g.v., $ το) 
which has now entirely disappeared, must in ancient 
times have been very large. It is referred to by 
Theophrastus, Diodorus, Strabo, Pliny, Tacitus, and of 
course also by Josephus, who remarks (8/ iv. 83) that 
the ‘fatter' sort of palms, when pressed, yield a fairly 
good honey {see BEE).4 

{The abundance of palm trees in Babylonia, and the 
veneration for sacred trees in the form of conventional- 
ised palm trees, is naturally referred to under PARADISE 
(811, col. 3579). Tylor and Haupt have described with 
much fulness of scientific and Assyriological knowledge 
the sacred ceremony of the artificial fecundation of the 
palm tree (PSBA 12383 7; note in Toy's Zzeziel, 
transl., SBOT 182 75]. Winckler's theory that the 
famar în Palestinian place-names has a mythological 
explanation seenis to be derived from the acute mytho- 
logist Stucken (AstraZmyéen, 73-75); according to him 
Tamar is the Palestinian counterpart of the Babylonian 
goddess Istar (sce, e.g., Wi. G/ 298227). See, however, 
n. 3, and cp TAMAR.] 

În Hebrew poetry the palm tree is an image of pros- 
perous growth (Ps. 92 τὸ [13]} and tall comely stature 

Cant.77£ [87.]).. With the use of its 
8. 1ὰ poetry, (COMIC ΤῊΣ ας booths (Lev. 2840 
Neh. 815) we may connect the ‘branches of palm trees' 
in 7π. 1213; whence are derived the reference in Rev. 
79. and the use of palms in the services of the Christian 
church. Much information as to statements about the 
palm in later Hebrew will be found in Low, 109 7. 

‘The branches or date-stalks (AV ‘boughs’) of the palm are 
once referred to (Cant.78 [9]) by the name ΓΙ )5, The cor- 
responding Aramaic word sisén4 is likewise specially appro» 
priated to the date-bearing stalks (Lòw, 119). 


1 [Palms grew în the Middle Ages at Tiberias, according to 
Makdisi (quoted by Del. Ein Tag in Aafernawm, 151), and 
probably grew in ancient times, as Tristram states that they still 
do, within Jerusalem (see FURNACE, 5). 

ὦ Trees naturally supplied are termed by the Arabs ‘baal palm 
trees’ (Red Semt.t og). 

4 (It is possible (see Cif. 2/2.) that "DR, ‘palm tree,' and 
bito», ‘Jerahmeel,' have sometimes been confounded by the 
scribes. This applies to Baal-tamar, Judg. 20.33, near Gibeah; 
to ‘Ir hat-témarim, the city of palm trees; and to Hazezon: 
tamar, which should perhaps be read Kadesh-jerahmeel (=the 
En-gedi of 2 Ch. 20 2).] 

4 See Schirer, ΟΥ̓ ΧΩ 1 311-313. 
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2. Whereas DDR, #44, occurs only as a noun in the absolute 
state, IDA, famer, twice (Judg. 45 Jer. 10 5t) appears as a con- 
struct ; it is difficult to believe that this traditional pointing 
really represents the true original form. ΟἹ Judg. 45 see Crif. 
Bib. 

3. Mbn,1 πρεδντλ (on the spelling see Baer on Ezek, 40 22), 
is repeatedly used (1 K. 6 etc.) for the palm as an architectura! 
form. This tree played an important part in the development 
of Egyptian architecture (Fischer, 04. οἶδ 5). See TEMPLE. 

[4. ὅπ, dial, according to Perles (/QX 11 [1899] 687), 
sometimes means ‘ palm tree'; so at any rate in Nu. 246 Ecclus. 
5022 (reading ὉΠ) ‘n3j2, ‘like palm-branches,' cp & of Ecclus. 


ὡς στελέχη φοινίκων, and see above, $ 1, first note). Probably 


this is right; and, taking a hint from Schultens, who for a 
time took bin, 444 in Job2918 to mean ‘palm tree' (Liber 
Jobì, 1737, p. 8136; seé ΡΗΓΕΝΙΧ), we shall do well to read 
Sri for dim in Job (4e.), rendering the whole passage, 

And I said, I shall grow old like the cedar (*PI& TINTDI), 

Like the palm tree (50; 

On Nu, (£c.)—where for 319 read 0'1913—and Job (4c.) see 
Cheyne, £x6.7, Dec. 1899, and for the older views sce 
Dillmann.—r. k.c.] NM. 


PALTI (25, 8 52: φάλτίε]ι [BAL]). 1. Husband 
of MicHAL (g.v.), described as a “son of LAISH,' that 
is to say, probably, a citizen of Laish or LAISHAH (read, 
however, ‘Shalisha'), to which 1$.2544 appends the 
gloss ‘ which was of GALLIM'—i.e., of Beth-gilgal (1 S. 
2544 25.315; φαλτιηλ [BA], φαλτίου [L, gen.]). In 
315 he is called PALTIEL. See BAHURIM. 

Note (1) that both Gallim and Bahurim are probably distorted 
fragments of Jerahmeel (they are designations of the centre of 
a Jerahmeelite clan); (2) that Michal and Merab are very 
probably the same person, both names having sprung from 


Jeratme'elith, and consequently (3) that Palti (miswritten in 
2 5.315 Paltiel) and AprIEI. (9.0) are also the same person. 


Probably Palti comes from Palti or Pelethi (‘n9B)—a corruption 


of Sarephathi (see PeLETHITE), and ‘Adriel from Jerahme'el. 
The names are virtual synonyms: in 1 Ch.2710 ἃ Paltite is 
described as ‘ofthe b'né Jerahmeel ' (crit. emend.; see PALTITE). 
See further ΜΈκΑΒ, MEHOLATHITE, SAUL, $ 6. 

2. Ὁ. Raphu, a Benjamite chief, one of the twelve ‘spies' (Nu. 
196 (E). Very possibly to be expiained as no. 15 cp Japhieti, 
which may have a similar origin. RAPHU probably comes either 
from Jerahme'el or from Sarephathi; cp 1Ch.412, and see 
PasrAH, REPHAEL. T.K.C. 


PALTIEL (ΟΣ ΡΒ, 88 30 52; as if ‘God's deliver 
πος, but see PALTI.. τ. See PALTI (1). 2. b. Azzan, of 
Issachar, one of the ‘princes’ nominated to divide Canaan 
amongst the tribes (Nu. 3426{P]; φαλτίεἸεηλ [BALFvid. (ga. 
TA). 

PALTITE (851; 0 kerweci [BI 0 der 
Awnei [A], 0 paAroni [L]), the designation of Helez 
(Hilles?), one of David's thirty (2 S.2326), meaning, 
according to most scholars, a man of BETH-PALET 
{q.0.). 

The ‘Pelonite’ (9551) of τ Ch.1127 (ὁ φελωνει [ΒΝ], è 
φαλλωνι [A], ὁ φελλωνι [L]), 27 10 (è ἐκ φαλλους [BA], ὁ φαλλωνι 
[L]), js, most commentators think, a corruption of ‘ Paltite” 
(so Kite); Marquart (Fd, 19), however, would read ‘ Keila- 
thite” CnSppim; cp B above) on the ground that ‘man of Beth- 
palet* should strictly be nòna mei. But Paltite seems to be the 
name of the clan, and Beth-palet that of its chief settlement. 
In 1 Ch. 27 τὸ Helez is further described as ‘of the bnè Ephraim'; 

erhaps (as in 15.11) omo» may be a corruption of [ὈἹΚΩΠ. 

ALTI (g.7.) seems ultimately to mean ‘ Zarephathite': ἔνε.» the 
clan had a Zarephathite or Jerahmeelite connection. 

T.K.C. 

PAMPHYLIA (rramyAia, Acts 2101313 1424 1538 
275, ‘the sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia' ; τ Mace, 1523). 
sinti Pamphylia was properly the strip of 
1. Description. rain bordering the bay of Adalia, that 
remarkable indentation in the southern coastof Asia Minor 
between Capes Ckelidonia and Arnamur, ‘The plain itself 
retreats like a bay into Mt. Taurus at its back, and at the 
eastern and western extremities of Pamphylia the hills 
advanceandrise often sheer from the water {see PHASELIS). 
The narrowness of the territory of the Pamphylians is 
indicated by the fact that in 480 B.c. they provided 
only thirty ships to the fleet of Xerxes, as against fifty 


1 shall multiply days. 


1 Plur. ΠΣ or ninbn. 
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from Lycia, and one hundred from Cilicia, the neighbour- 
ing territories on the È. and the W. (Herod. 791f). 

The Romans put Pamphylia under the governor of 
Cilicia in 103 B.c.—Cilicia at this period ‘being the 
A Roman term for a great, ill-defined, half- 
2. History. <ibdued agglomeration oflands, comprising 
parts of Cilicia, Pamphylia, and other regions’ (Rams. 
Hist. Comm. on Galatians, 103 f.)! Coming down to 
36 B.c., we find Pamphylia—or rather the more inland 
mountainous part of it, which apparently had been under 
the surveillance of Polemon of Laodiceia (Rams. 06. 
cit. 110) —added to the territories of the Galatian 
Amyntas (Dio Cass. 4932; Strabo, 571), When Amyntas 
was slain by the Pisidians in 25 B.C. (see GALATIA, $ 
3) Pamphylia was not incorporated with the Province 
Galatia, but was treated as a separate governmental 
district,? and subordinated probably either to the 
governor of Galatia or to that of Syria and Cilicia, 
It was apparentiy not until 43 A.D., in the reign of 
Claudius, that Pamphylia and Lycia were combined 
as a separate imperial province (Dio Cass. 6017: see 
ΤΟΥ ΙΑ). 

The character of the country, a narrow strip, about 80 m. long 
(640 stades, Strabo, 667) and never more than 20 m. wide, separ- 
ated from the interior by the step and lofty range of Taurus, 
accounted for the fact that none of the Pamphylian cities 
became important. ‘The mountain wall of Taurus prevented 
all heavy traffic from crossing the short lines between the plateau 
and the southern sea, and turned ît along the road that led to 
the Agean’ (Rams. ist Geog». of AM, 58). The climate 
also, with hot, damp, and stagnant air, was unfavourable to Greek 
settlers. Consequently Pamphylia never became completely 
Hellenised ; the native element, oriental in its sympathies ‘and 
character, triumphed over the Greek. The Pamphylians, in 
these circumstances, showed a backward civilisation (Strabo, 5701 
‘though living S. of the Taurus, they have not quite given up 
their rabber-habits, and do not allow their neighbours to live at 
peace’) See Sie. 

Pamphylia was visited by Paul and his companions, 
in the regular course of their mission, after traversing 
Cyprus (Acts 1313),  Nevertheless, no 
work was done in the province; 
Paul passed on to Antioch în Pisidia (v. 14), Taking 
this fact in conjunction with the statement in Gal. 413, 
that through ‘ infirmity of the flesh* the Gospel was first 
preached to the Galatians, Ramsay has plausibly sug- 
gested that ‘the sudden plunge into the enervating 
atmosphere of Pamphylia' brought upon Paul an attack 
of fever, and compelled him to go to the higher ground 
of the interior (St. Pax! the Traveller, 93; Church 
in the Rom. Emp.® 61 f.). This theory has the 
merit of satisfactorily explaining the refusal of John 
Mark to accompany Paul beyond the Taurus (v. 13, cp 
Acts 1538). On the return journey mission work was 
attempted in Perga, apparently with slight success {Acts 
1425; cp NeapoLIs). The only other Pamphylian 
town mentioned in the NT is Attaleia. That a con- 
siderable number of Jews were found in the country 
about 139 B.C., we learn from 1 Macc, 1523, as well as 
from Acts 210; and, conversely, the slow progress made 
by Christianity here during this early period is evidenced 
by the fact that Pamphylia, as well as Lycia, does not 
occur in the list of 1 Pet, 11. 

(Pamphylia, in part, is elaborately described in Lanckoronski's 
Stidte Pamphytiens und Pisidiens.) W.]. W. 


3. Paul’a visit. 


PAN. For(1) vv, sir. (2) >. Ziyydr, and (3) "mo, 
pari, see CookiNG, $ 5, Î. 4, è, and € (on sir see also ALTAR, 
$ ga). For (4) nin» στα κάδαίά, and (5) conan, 4dbittim, see 
Coogina, $ 7} for (6) πρπηρ, markéierh, see Cooking, $ 7; 
for (7) EN, masreti (25.139 4) see CookInG, $ 5, i. (where the 
reading îs emended), and for nnby; s2/4244 (2 Ch. 3513) see 
CRUSE, 3. 


PANEL (ΓΔ), 1 K.728 RVF&, AV BORDER. 
See LAVER. 


Cp Cic. Ver. ii. 138, ‘quomodo Lyciam, Pamphyliam, 
Pisidiam, Phrygiamque totam . . . affixerit’: summed up as 
provincia Cilicia, id. op. cit. chap. i. This refers to 80 n.c. 

2 Dio Cass. 53/26, τά τε χωρία rà ἐκ τῆς Παμφυλίας πρότερον 
τῷ ᾿Ἀμύντᾳ προσνεμηθέντα τῷ ἰδίῳ νομῷ ἀπεδόθη. 
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PANNAG (338; xalclcia [? BAQ]), in Ἐσεῖς. 27274 1 
is taken by AV apparently as a place-name and by ΕΝ 
as a common nhoun, untranslated, with the marginal 
note ‘ perhaps a kind of confection' (cp BAKEMEATS, 
8 3, end). 

The text needs correction, as most critics allow. Cornill 
proposes to read 21, ‘wax’; but almost certamnly 53, ‘vine’ is 
the right word. For RV's ‘and pannag, and honey,’ read ‘and 
grape-syrup' (188 13). The Hebrew phrase is parallel to the 
Mishnic phrase for date-syrup ("DR WI). Bliss's view of the 
apparatus traceable at the wine-presses at Tell el-Hesy is thus 
confirmed. Cp Honev,$1(3). Observe that nat53 (see STORAX) 
precedes, for so we should read for MT*s n°359 (see MINNITH); 


in Gen. 4311 the very same products are mentioned together. 
Cp DABBESHETH. τ. κι C. 


PAPER (ΧΔΑΡΤΗῸ), 2 Jn. τοῦ. See PAPYRI, 8 2. 
For the ‘paper-reods,’ RV ‘meadows' (Nì3J) of Is. 1974 see 
REED, 2, and Nice. hi 


PAPHOS (mapoc, Acts13613) The town visited 
by Paul and Barnabas on the first missionary tour was 
1. Site, New Paphos (mod. 2470), originaliy the port 
i " of Old Paphos. The kingdom of Paphos, in 
the extent of its territory, its wealth, and [15 fame, was 
second only to that of SALAMIS (g.v.). It embraced 
the western part of Cyprus, touching on the N. the 
territory of Soli, on the S. that of Curium, and extend- 
ing inland a distance of 20 m. as far as the range of 
Troodus. While under an independent king, its capital 
was Old Paphos (Παλαιὰ Πάφος, later Παλαίπαφος ; cp 
Strabo, Paus.), the modern Aw4Za, on the left bank of 
the Bocarus (mod. Di4r720), about τὸ πὶ, SW. of Bafo, 
and 2 m. from the sea (cp Strabo, 683, ὅσον érdéka 
σταδίοις ὑπὲρ τῆς θαλάττης ἱδρυμένη, ὕφορμον ἔχουσα). 
Paphos owed its celebrity to the temple and worship 
of the ‘ Paphian Queen’ (ἡ θεὰ ἡ Παφία, or ἡ Παφία 
. simply, in inscrr. also βάνασσα. See 
2. Native Cul. Comm der gr. Dialekt-inschriflen, 
117, 157) whom the Greeks identified with Aphrodite 
(see PERGA). 
The temple was near Old Paphos (Pays. vili. 52), which thus 
became the religious capital of the island. Thekings of Paphos, 
of the clan of the Cinyrada, were also hereditary high priests 


of the temple, a dignity which they retained down to the annexa» 
tion of the island by the Romans în 58 B.c.l 


In course of time the old town lost its importance, 
and the port usurped its position and became the 
administrative capital of the island in Roman times 
(cp Acts137);? but the wealth and greatness of the 
shrine of the goddess were not thereby impaired (cp 
Strabo, 683). 

‘The cult was that of a nature-goddess simila; 
character to the Babylonian Istar, the Phoenician 
Astarte, She was a native goddess of the Anatolian 
peninsula and the /Egean islands (cp Rams. Cities and 
Bish. of Phrygia, 189 f. ; Hist. Comm. on Galatians, 
35). As the result of long and close intercourse with 
Syria, this worship in Cyprus was overlaid with 
Pheenician elements, 

The characteristic of the worship lay in the strongly organised 
college of priests or priestesses living, often in thousands, round 
the temple (cp Strabo, 558, of Comana Pontica ; see Diana), and 
the sensual excesses of the devotees, and their self-mutilation 
(cp Atban. Conzra Grac. τὸ, τὴν ἐπιθυμίαν θεοποιήσαντες 
προσκυνοῦσιν, the Cyprian cultus the ‘deification of lust”). As 
at other centres of the worship, the goddess was represented 
only by a conical stone (cp Max. Tyr., τὸ Sè ἄγαλμα οὐκ dv 
εἰκάσαις ἄλλῷ τῷ ἢ πυραμέδι λευκῇ; Tac. Hist.23. Cp Coins, 
and see ῬΈΚΟΑ. So also at Pessinus in Galatia). 

Models of the image were sold as charms (Athen. 
1518; cp the ‘silver shrines’ at Ephesus, Acts 1924, 
used somewhat differently). The fame of the Paphian 
shrine attracted costly gifts and distinguished pilgrims 
(for example, Titus visited it before undertaking his 


campaign against the Jews, Tac. Z/ist. 22f.). 


1 The modern Primate of the island is entitled μακαριώτατος, 
and perhaps inherits his privileges from the pre - Christian 
priestly gwild (Gardner, New Chapters in Greek History, 172). 

2 New Paphos in its turn gave way to a new settlement about 
a mile to the N., the modem 42, the administrative capital 


in 


of the district. 
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The apostles appear not to have come into direct 
conflict with this worship, as Paul was destined to do 
1 sto:$ later at Ephesus. It should be re- 
3. Paul's vistt: membered that an analogous cult must 
have been familiar to them at Antioch in Syria. 
Although a considerable time must be implied in the 
expression ‘go through the isle' (Acts136, AV, διελθόντες 
ὅλην τὴν νῆσον), this did not bring them into collision 
with the native priests as the work was confined to the 
Jewish synagogues (v. 5). The conflict with Elymas 
{Bar-Jesus) before the Proconsul was, on the face of it, a 
personal one. (See, further, BARJESUS, PAUL.) 

See P. Gardaer, New Chapters in Greek History; D. G. 
Hogarth; Devia Cypria, All that ancient authors say about 
Paphos gathered by M. R. James in /owr. o/ Hell. Studies, 
9175. For description of temple, excavations, etc., see #6i4., 
156-215. W.J. W. 


PAPYRI! The use of papyrus as writing material 
is very ancient. According to Kenyon,? the oldest of 
the written papyri that have come 

LP APyrus 88, down to our day is a leaf containing 

riting mai accounts dating from the reign of 
King Assa of Egypt (about 3580-3536 E.c.). From 
these early times down to a late date in the Arabian 
period papyrus continued to be, in a very special sense, 
the characteristic writing material of Egypt. Although 
apparently at first sight brittle and perishable, it is in 
point of fact as indestructible as the pyramids and 
obelisks, and it is to the magnificent power of resistance 
possessed by the papyri that, to a large extent, we owe 
the revival of knowledge of ancient Egypt which has 
occurred in recent times. 

As to the mode of preparation of papyrus leaves in- 
accurate statements are frequently met with. Very 
recently it has been said,® but incorrectly, that they 
were made from the ‘bast’ of the papyrus plant. The 
elder Pliny (#1311-13) gives a description4 of the 
process of manufacture which technical examination of 
extant papyri has made intelligible. It is thus explained 
by Kenyon :5— 

* The pith of the stem of the papyrus plant was cut into thin 
strips, the width of which was of course determined by the 
thickness of the stem, while their length varied considerably 
ἐν These strips (Lat. 54//yr) were laid side by side to form 
2 Sheet. Each sheet was composed of two layers, in the one of 
which the strips ran horizontally while in the other they were 
perpendicular. The layers were attached to one another by 
glue, moistened with water—preferably, it would appear, the 
turbid water of the Nile, which was supposed to add strength 
to the glue. "The sheets thus made were pressed, dried in the 
sun, and polished so as to remove unevenness in the surface ; 
and they were then fit for use. 6 ea 

The papyrus plant, from the pith of which the strips just 
spoken of were obtained, Cyserus fapyrws, L., Papyrus Anti- 

uo7ur, Willd., besides occurring in Egypt,f is met with in 
icily, especially. near Syracuse, and also in Italy by the 
Thrasymene laké. 

The size of a papyrus leaf is, as ought never to have 
been questioned, variable. Kenyon® has brought to- 
gether some measurements. For most writings of a 
non-literary nature (letters, bills, receipts, etc.) a single 


1 The etymology of the word ‘papyrus’ remains uncertain. 
See Nestle, £ix/#4rung0), 41; Lagarde, Mitiheil. 2 260. [For 
the etymology generaliy accepted among living Egyptologists, 
cp Ecvrr, $ 8. Bondi, starting from the Talmudicorthography 
bo, was the first to propose to take the name papyrus as 
4a-6-50r (for the better form yo'or, cp NiE) ‘the (thing or 
product) of the river —i.e., ‘the river-plant' This etymology 
is highly probable, or at least superior to all other etymological 
attempis.—w.M.M.] 

2 The Paleografhy of Greek Papyri, 14. 

8 Gregory, Teaxt4riti£, 17 (1900). n 

4 ‘This description has been populatised by G. Ebers in his 
Kaiser Hadrian. Cp also Ebers, ‘The writing material of 
antiquity” in Cosmeolifan Magasine, New York, Nov. 1893 
(Nestleld), 40), 

5 Palzography, 15. . 

6 B. de Monifaucon, ‘Dissertation sur la plante appellée 
Papyrus’ in Aféw. de l'Acad. royale des Inscriptions et Belles 
Letires, 6 (1729) 592 ὅ,τ Franz Woenig, Die PAancen Dn 
alten Algyflen, ihre Heimat, Geschichte, Kultur, 1886, PP. 
74,2 {Cp Ecver, $8; Rusn.] 

1 See Hoskyns-Abrahali, Acad. x9th March 1887, 776(Nestle0), 


40). 
8 Paleography, τὸ 
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leaf was sufficient ; for. longer texts, espeeialiy of a 
literary character, the required number of leaves were 
glued together into a roll! "The papyrus-roll was the 
classical form in which literary productions appeared in 
antiquity. Ordinarily the writing was upon that side of 
the leaf on which the fibres run horizontally (reco); the 
back (verso) was made use of only on exceptional 
occasions.? If a papyrus leaf is found to be written on 
both sides and by different hands, it is, generally speak- 
ing, safe to assume that the writing on the recto side is 
the earlier. It is only in rare cases that the leaves ofa 
papyrus roll are written on both sides. 

Nestle® recalls Rey.51 βιβλίον γεγραμμένον ἔσωθεν καὶ 


ὄπισθεν where some MSS. have ἔσωθεν καὶ ἔξωθεν or ἔμπροσθεν 
καὶ ὄπισθεν. 


In the later centuries of antiquity the papyrus book— 
the Codex—is met with as well as the papyrus-roll, 
and ultimately, as we know, the codex gained the upper 


Papyrus Plant (from living specimen at Kew). 


hand, It is not accurate to say that the transition from 
the roll to the codex began with the introduction of 
parchment. 

A few examples will suffice. The British Museum possesses 
2 fragment of a codex of the /Zîz4 written upon papyrus and 
probably dating from the third century A.p.;4 amongst the 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri there is a leaf from a codex of the rospels 
or of the NT, containing Mt. 11-9 12 14-20 and dating from the 
third century; the same collection includes other biblical 
codex fragments. The Heidelberg University Library possesses 
twenty-seven papyrus leaves of a LXX codex dating from the 
sixth or the seventh century. The famous so- called Logia: 
fragment of Oxyrhynchus also comes from a codex. 

Even if there were no allusions to the papyrus in the 
OT, the immense importance of recent papyrus finds 
2. Biblical for the study of biblical and Christian 
references. antiquity would fully account for the ex- 
istence of an article on the subject in a 

biblical encyclopeedia.. The Hebrew writers, however, 
do occasionally refer to the papyrus plant (xbi, Is. 182 
ἘΝ, Ex. 23 RVM8-; see RusH), and asa writing material 
we find a reference to papyrus in 2 Jn. 12, where χάρτης 
{EV ‘ paper’) clearly indicates a papyrus leaf. Again, 


1 Kenyon, 04. cit. 17/2 
2 τῇ. Wilcken, ὁ Recto oder verso,’ Hermes, 22 (1887) 487,7. 
3 Einfiihrung0), gr. 
selon Palzograpky, 27, where also other examples will 
found. 
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in the well-known passage, 2 Tim. 413 (see PARCH- 

MENT}, we cannot doubt that by rà βιβλία papyrus 
books are intended. 

Since 1778 when an unknown European dealer in 

δον bought from Egyptian peasants an original 

papyrus roll of 191-2 A.D. and at the 

» Recent Sme time witnessed how they set fire to 


ΝΜ ΤῈ some fifty others and revelled in the 
importance aromatic perfume thus produced,! the 


lower valley of the Nile has yielded a 
vast wealth of papyri written in all possible languages 
and separated in time by thousands of years. Already 
in the second and third decades of the nineteenth 
century not a few papyri from Memphis and Setopolis 
in Middle Egypt, and from This, Panopolis, Thebes, 
Hermonthis, Elephantinè, and Syenè in Upper Egypt, 
had reached our European museums, though noticed by 
few, and read and studied by still fewer scholars. Then, 
to leave out of account various single finds in other 
years, came the great discoveries in the province of el- 
Faiyùm (see EGYPT, $ 50) in 1877, when the heaps of 
ruins to the N. of Medinet-el-Faiyum (ἡ τῶν Κροκοδείλων 
πόλις, afterwards called ἡ τῶν ᾿Αρσινοϊτῶν πόλιες) yielded 
hundreds and thousands of precious leaves and fragments 
of leaves. Since that date find has succeeded find with 
great rapidity, The most remarkable point to notice is 
that most of the papyri have been unearthed with the 
spade. From this we gain a most valuable hint as to 
the light in which these documents of antiquity are to 
be viewed. In the papyri which come to us from the 
Faiyom, from Oxyrhynchus (el-Behnesa), and elsewhere 
we are not to see the remains of great collections of 
archives, but only what has survived from ancient waste- 
paper-baskets and rubbish heaps to which had been 
consigned old minute- books and ledgers from publie 
or private offices, second-hand and worn-out books 
which were destined after a long slumber in oblivion 
to possess in the far future an importance never dreamed 
of by their writers. 

The great mass of the papyri is non-literary.  Law- 
papers of the most various kinds-—leases and loans, 
bills and discharges, marriage-contracts and wills, 
certificates, magisterial orders, advertisements and 
notices of penalties, minutes of law proccedings, assess- 
ments in large numbers; besides letters and notes, 
school exercises, magical texts, horoscopes, day-books, 
and so forth. ‘The contents of these non-literary 
writings are as manifold in their variety as life itself. 
Those in Greck, numbering many thousands, cover a 
period of about a thousand years. The oldest go back to 
the early Ptolemies and thus to the third century B.C.; 
there are others that bring us down far into Byzantine 
times. The whole shifting scene of Greek and Roman 
history in Egypt during this long interval passes in these 
leaves before our eyes. Of the significance of these 
Greek documents alone—not to speak of the abundance 
of others in Coptic, Arabic, Latin, as well as other 
languages—for our knowledge of antiquity in the largest 
sense of that word there can be but one opinion. 
‘They mean a resuscitation for us of a large part of 
ancient life. They bear witness to the conditions of 
the past with an accuracy, a warmth, and a fidelity such 
as can be predicated of no ancient author and of only a 
very few of the ancient inscriptions. ‘The tradition 
handed down to us by the writers of antiquity is always, 
even at its best, secondary; it is always more or 
less artificial and sophisticated, The inscriptions are 
often cold and dead things like the marble on which 
they are carved. ὙΠῸ papyrus leaf is alive; one sees 
autographs, individual peculiarities of penmanship—in 
a word, men; manifold glimpses are given into inmost 
nooks and crannies of personal life for which history has 
no eyes and historians have no glasses. These insig- 
nificant-looking scraps give a vitality that was previously 


1 Wilcken, Die griechischen Papyrusurkunden, 10} cp also 
with what follows. 
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wanting to the history of law in the first instance, 
but also to the history of human culture in general, and 
in a very marked degree to the study of historical 
philotogy. It may seem a paradox; but it can safely 
be affirmed that the unliterary papyri are more im- 
portant in these respects than the literary. The peculiar 
treasures of science which lie hidden in those new fields 
are not the fragments of ancient art and literature which 
they may perchance contain, but the fragments of living, 
palpitating actuality which we may hope to recover 
from them. It will be a matter of regret if, while every 
scrap of any ancient book is forthwith treated as a sacred 
relic and published in facsimile whatever its inherent 
merit, the non-literary remains are only partially made 
known. Any trivial lease, for example, may perhaps 
contain a form of expression which supplies the long 
sought missing link between a form of the κοινή in its 
beginnings and another of a neo-Grecian dialect that 
has been developed therefrom. 

(@) In the prevalent tendency to over-value the literary 
element it is not surprising that theological research 
4. Biblical and should have found its chief enrichment 

old-Christian I the rogments of biblical and old- 
apyri. ristian 0oks which have been re- 
Pi covered, It is certainly true that we 
‘have abundant cause to be thankful for every addition to 
our knowledge in what concerns texts and sources. 
‘The most important of the recent discoveries—at least 
so far as Greek is concerned—may be here briefly enumer- 
ated. Inexhaustive lists are given by C. Haberlin! 
and F. G. Kenyon,? 


A. Septuagint. 
1. Gen. 1417, Brit. Mus. Pap, 212. 

2, Genesis-fragments in Archduke Rainer Collection, Vienna. 
3. Ps. 10[11]2-18 [19]6 and 20 [21]14-34 [85]6 Brit. Mus. 


ἌΡ. 37- 

4 Ps. 11 [12]9-14 [15]4, Brit. Mus, Pap. 230. 

5. Ps. 3940) 16-40 [41] 4, Berlin Museum. 

6. Fragments of Ps. 5 108 118 135 138-140 in the Amherst 
Papyri, nos. 5, 6. 

7. Fragments of psalms in Archduke Rainer Collection, 
Vienna.3 

8. Job121-22 and 23 in the Amherst Papyri, no. 4. 

9. Cant, 16-9, Oxford Bodlcian MS, Gr. Bibl. g. 1 (P). 

το, 1s.$83-5 13-16, Archduke Rainer Collection, inv. no. 
8024 (Guide, no. 536). 

11, Ezek. 5 τῷ ὃ 3 with the diacritical marks of Origen, Oxford 
Bodi. MS. Gr. Bibi. d. 4 (P). 

12, Zech. 4-14 and Mal, 1-4, twenty-seven leaves written on 
both sides formerly in the possession of Theodor Graf, and now 
in the Heidelberg University Library.4 


B. Septuagini and Aquila. 
13. Gen. 1 1-5, Amherst Papyri, no, 36. 


C. Judaica. 

14. Several fragments bearing on the history of Judaism în 
Egypt: in Berlin, Paris, London, Gizeh, and in the Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri: sce 7223 (1898) 602 αὶ 
δι Fragments of Philo in the Bibliotheque Nationale, 

ris. 

D. New Testament8 

τό. Mt.11-9 12 14-20, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, no. 2. 

17. Fragments of Mt. in the Bibliothèque Nationale at the 
end of the Philo Papyrus. 

18. Fragments of Mt, in the Archduke Rainer Collection, 
Vienna. 

19. Lk.530-64 în the Bibliothèque Nationale at the end of 
the Philo Papyrus. 

20. Lk.T 36-43 and 1038-42, in Archduke Rainer Collection, 
Vienna, Înv. no. 8021 (Guide, no. 539). 

21. Jn.123-31 and 33-41, and 20 11-17 and 19-25, Oxyrhynchus 
Papyrl, no, 208. 


1 1 ‘Griechische Papyri' in Cenfra/blatt fur Bibliothekswesen, 
4: 

5 Paleography, 131 7. 

3 The Louvre and the Bibliothèque Nationale of Paris also 
possess papyrus fragments of psalms, which have not yet been 
edited. 

4 Will shortly be edited by the present writer. 

5 Kenyon, Zeleografhy, 145, describes them as belonging 
to the musenm of Gizeh. 

6 The fragments Mt. 15 12-16 18 Mk, 15 29-38 Jn. 1 29 spoken of 
by Kenyon, βαϊσοργαβῆν, 132, are not on papyrus but on parch- 
ment. ‘The library of St. Mark's, Venice, possessed a Book of 
the Gospels on papyrus; see Haberlin, no. 166. 
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22. Fragments of the Gospels in Archduke Rainer Collection 5 
see Haberlin, no, 168.4 and 6. 

23. Rom.1 1-7, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, no. 200. 

24. 1 Cor. 1 17:20 613-187 3 4 10-14, in the Hbrary of Bishop 
Porfiri Uspensky at Kieff. 

25. 1 Cor. 1 25-27 3 6-8 3 &1o and 20, Sinai, 

26. Heb.11, Amherst Papyri, 36.1 

27. An amulet containing passages from Ps. 90 [91], &, Rom. 
12 and Jn, 2, in Archduke Rainer Collection, inv. no. 8032 
(Guide, no, 528). 


E. Other Old-Christian Literary Texts. 


28. Fragments of an extra.canonical Gospel (?), in the Arch- 
duke Rainer Collection: portions of the narrative of Peter's 
denial. A full discussion cf this fragment with careful reference 
to the voluminous literature that has appeared regarding it will 
shortly be published by Dr. H. Muller of Paderborn. 

29. The so-called Logia- Fragment, Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 
no. 1, published also separately as Aoyia Invov: Saziags of (τιν 
Lord from an carly Greek Papyrus discovered and edited, with 
Translation and Commentary, by Bernard P. Grenfelt and 
Arthur S. Hunt, Lond., 1897. This fragment also has been 
the subject of a voluminous literature of which it is impossible 
to give an account here; an exposition of the questions which 
have been raised by this important discovery would far exceed 
the limits of cur Space. ‘This, however, may be remarked: 
the crucial question is not as to the origin of the leaf (whether 
from the Egyptian or some other extra-canonical gospel or 
from some other writing) but simply as to the genuineness of 
the words of Jesus which ît recorde a question 0 be answered 
only on internal grounds. The present writer takes a more 
favourable view of them in this regard than is done by most of 
his fellow-workers. 

30. Fragments of a Hebrew-Greek Onomasticon sacri in 
the Heidelberg University Library.2 

31. The Shepherd of Hermas, St. 27-10 τι, 42-5, Berlin 
Museum. 

32. Fragment of a book (by Melito of Sardes ?) upon Prophecy 
with a citation from the Shepherd of Hermas, Med. 1t9/8 
Oxyrhynchus Papyrus, no. 5. 

33. Fragment of a Gnostic (Valentinian ?) writing, Oxyrhyn- 
chus Papyrus, no, 4 verso. 

34. Fragments of Basil of Cassarea e4#. 5, 6, 293, 150, 2, Berlin 
Museum. 

35. Fragments of Gregory of Nyssa θεωρία εἰς τὸν τοῦ Muv- 
σέῶς βίον, Berlin Museum. 

36. Vite Sanctorum, Paris Musées Nationaux, πο. 7403; 7404, 
7405, 7408, and Fond du Faioum, no. 261. 

37. Theological Fragments in Brit, Mus. Pap. no. 455- 

38. /bid. no. 113; neither this nor the preceding has as yet 
been fully determined. 

39. Fragments of Cyril of Alexandria, de adovatione in spiritu 
et veritate, Dublin. 

40. Cyril-fragments in the Archduke Rainer Collection. 

41. Letter of a Patriarch of Alexandria to the churches of 
Egypt, with citations from the commentary of Cyril on the 
Gospel according to John, Brit. Mus. Pap. no 729. 

To this list have τὸ be added several liturgical and homiletical 
fragments. 

For theology great importance attaches also to the fragments, 
in Coptic, of biblical, gnostic, and other old Christian writings 
—such as the Acza Paz/i in the Heidelberg University Library 
now being published by Carl Schmide, 


(2) The non-literary papyri also supply matter which 
is of direct importance for the study of Christian anti- 
quity. This remark applies, to take one example, to 
those documents—ranging from the period of the 
Ptolemies down to the late Caesars—which name 
Jewish inhabitants of the most various places in Egypt 
and thus contribute to our statistical knowledge of that 
cosmopolitan Judaism which so powerfully affected the 
spread of Christianity. Or again, those papyri which 
enable us to settle the chronology of the prefect Munatius 
Felix and thus to fix the date of an important work of 
Justin Martyr's (᾿Απολογία ὑπὲρ Χριστιανῶν); once 
more, the famous Libelli of certain libellatici which have 
reached us from the days of the Decian persecution are 
highly important documents from a great period rich 
in martyrs. Then, too, we have many private letters 
of otherwise unknown Christians which have long been 
published, but have never as yet received the attention 
they are well entitled to claim. Even the legal docu- 
ments belonging to the Christian period contain în their 
formulas, and occasionally also in details of their varied 


1 The Louvre, Paris, possesses an as yet unedìted fragment 
of the Epistle of Jude. 

2 About to he edited by the present writer. 

3 So A. Harnack (SA, 1898, 516-520). In Kenyon, PaZzo- 
pablo 137, the îragmeni is given as a portion of the Pastor 
cerma itself. 
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contents, many fresh contributions towards the history 
of Christianity. 

In speaking in some detail of the importance these 
ταν ον, Non-literary papyri have for the biblical 

La Subeidiary student, their value for Greek phitology 

7. in general—and especially for the study 

of the Greek OT and NT—is what requires mention 
first. 

Until the papyri were discovered there were practically 
no other contemporary documents to illustrate that phase 
and form of the Greek language which comes before us 
in the LXX and NT. In those writings, broadly, 
what we have, both as regards vocabulary and mor- 
phology, and not seldom as regards syntax as well, is the 
Greek of ordinary intercourse as spoken in the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean, not the artificial Greek 
of the rhetoricians and litterateurs, strictly bound as it 
was by technical rules. ‘This language of ordinary life, 
this cosmopolitan Greek, shows unmistakable traces of 
a process of development that was still going on, and 
in many characteristic respects differs from the older 
dialects, as from the classical Attic. It is true that a 
few extra-biblical specimens of this later Greek were not 
wholly wanting; there were for example inscriptions 
dating from the period of the Diadochi and Roman 
emperors, the vocabulary of which often shows surpris- 
ing affinities with that of the OT and the NT. Hardly 
any attention was given to these, however, with the 
result that a widespread opinion arose—it may be 
said to be the prevailing opinion even now—that the 
Bible or at least the NT is written in a special kind of 
Greek—called ‘biblical’ or ‘New Testament' Greek. 
Prof. F. Blass, as recently as 1894,} laid it down that 
NT Greek ‘is to be regarded as something by itself and 
following laws of its own.’ 
great potency in exegesis, especially in that of the NT, 
and at the same time a refuge and shelter for every- 
thing that is arbitrary and devoid of method. It will 
not, however, be able to hold its ground long in presence 
of the papyri. It is one of the pre-eminently valuable 
results of the recent finds——with which we may also 
group the ostraka” and inseriptions, that they correlate 
the Greek OT and NT with other contemporary texts, 
and compel what used to be called Philologia Sacra 
to become in the best sense of the word secular. 

A few special points may be particularised. 

(4) ‘The papyri render possible a full realisation of 
the fact that the LXX is an Egyptian book. The fact 
itself of course is not new ; but it is by the umearthing of 
these hundreds of leaves which we now possess, written 
‘wunder the same sky, in the same air and at the same 
time with the venerable Bible of the Jewish Dispersion 
and of the most ancient Christianity, that we are able in 
imagination to restore the book once more to its original 
home. Every translation involves alteration,  Luther's 
Bible is a German Bible not merely because it is a 
rendering in German but also because it could not pass 
through the mediating mind and genius of its great 
translator without receiving some impress of his per- 
sonality. So in like manner the LXX was not merely 
a rendering into Greek, it is also an Egyptianising of 
the OT. 

If in the MT of Gen. 502 we read of ‘physicians’ who 
embalmed the body af Jacob and the translator has called them 
‘embalmers’ we see in this an added detail due to the influence 
of their surroundings ; ἐνταφιαστής was, as a papyrus dating 
from 99 B.c. informs us, the technical name for the functionary 
whose business it was to embalm.3 Or when D:D ῬῸῸΝ în Joel 
120,and DID ‘59 in Lam. 347 are rendered ἀφέσεις ὑδάτων we 
have again an Egyptianising traît : a papyrus of 258 5.c. shows 
us that ἄφεσις τοῦ ὕδατος was the technical expression for the 
freeing of water by opening the Nile sluices ; the translators 
lead the Egyptian reader who knows no waterscourses to think 
of canals.4 


1 Theol. Lit.-74g. 19 [1894] 338. 
2 Ὁ Wilcken, Grlechische Ottrafa aus Aceypten u. Nubica, 
2 vols., 1899. Cp Theol. Lit.-Ztg. 26 (1901) 657 
3 Deissmann, £ibelstudien, 117 (ET Bi6le Siudies, 120£.). 
4 /b., op. cit. 94£ (85). 
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This thesis is a factor of | 


PAPYRI 


(è) The papyri render possible a more accurate in- 
vestigation of the orthographical problems which come 
before the editor of the canonicai texts. 

For copious illustrations on this poînt, see Deissmann, Neue 
Bibelstudien, 9 ff (= Bible Studies, 181 95) and Moulton (Gram 
matical Notes from the Papyri, 31.2.1 Notes from the Pafyri, 
281). 

(c) The same remark applies to the morphological 
problems ( Deissm. Newe Bidelstudien, 147, ET 1867; 
Moulton, Gramzm. Notes,34 f ; Notes, 281 f.). 

(d) The syntax also of the biblical texts is brought 
into a clearer light (Deissm, 09, οὐδ, 22 194 7 and 
Moulton, og. cit. 282). 

For instance, we know) from the NT of the manner of ex- 
pressing a distributive by a repetition of the cardinal number: 
καὶ ἤρξατο αὐτοὺς ἀποστέλλειν δύο δύο (Mk. 67). This usage, 
which we find Blass? still declaring to be Semitic, can be traced 
back to pre-Christian times : we find δύο δύο already in the LXX 
(Gen. 7 15 and οἴτεπ 8). The same usage survives in new Greek. 
But Karl Dieterich4 in adducing an instance from the long 
interval between NT times and the period of the rise of the 
New Greek from the Afegkt4, Patr. (500 A.D.) desiderates 
some instance from inscriptions or papyri. An Oxyrhynchus 
Papyrus (no. 121) now supplies the missing link: a certain 
Isidorus writes to a certain Aurelius that he is to tie the twigs 
into bundles of three apiece (civa δήσῃ τρία τρία). 


{e) Most notably of all is the Lexicon of the LKX and 
NT enriched by the new discoveries. In this region the 
unhistorical conception of ‘biblical’ or ‘New Testa- 
ment’ Greek characterised above is still very widely 
prevalent. One of the main supports of such a con- 
ception has been the existence of so many ‘ biblical' or 
‘ New Testament' ἅπαξ εἰρημένα. These words, so it 
is asserted, make it abundantly clear that the language 
of every-day life was inadequate for the needs of the 
apostolic preaching; Christianity had to coin new words, 
Now, it is of course self-evident, from the point of view 
of scientific philology, that Christianity, lîke any other 
new movement affecting civilisation, must have produced 
an effect upon language by the formation of new ideas 
and the modification of old ones. But we are not on 
that account forthwith justified in isolating a biblical 
ar Christian ‘Greecitas.' Many of the so-called biblical 
ἅπαξ εἰρημένα are, as might have been conjectured 
before, merely ἅπαξ εὑρημένα which remained so only 
until an inscription, a papyrus, or a passage formerly 
averlooked happened to show the anxiously treasured 
word-jewel to have been the property of ‘profane’ 
Greek as well. 

The following words still stand în the Lexica as special biblical 
words, but as recent study informs us, are not so dn point of 
fact: ἀγάπη, ἀκατάγνωστος, ἀντελήμπτωρ, ἐλαιών, ἔναντι, ἐνώ- 
πίον, εὐάρεστος, εὐΐλατος, ἱερατεύω, καθαρίζω, κυριακός, λειτουρ- 
Ὑικός, λογεία, νεόφυτος, ὀφειλή, περιδέξιον, ἀπὸ πέρυσι, σροσενχή, 
πυρράκης, σιτομέτριον, φιλοπρωτεύω, φρεναπάτης.δ This list 
could even now be enlarged. 

It is further to be observed that a large number of 
words to which it has been customary* to give specifi- 
cally ‘biblical’ or ‘Christian’ special meaning can 
now be shown to bear the same meaning also in con- 
temporary extra-biblical sources. In particular, the 
category of lexical ‘ Hebraisms" must, în the light of 
the knowledge now available, be subjected to a careful 
revision.” 

(7) There is yet another aspect of the value of the 
papyri for the student of the OT and NT and of early 
Christianity on which a word or two ought to be said: 
their value, namely, as illustrating the character of a con- 
siderable part of the field in which the first missionaries 
in the discharge of their world-mission first sowed their 
seed. ‘The men of the period of the ‘ fulness of the time * 
Gal. 44) are made to live again before our eyes in these 


1 Cp 7heol. Lit-Zto. 28 (1898) 60/0 
2 ὥραν». des NT lichen Griechisck, 141. 
3 Winer-Linemann, Grams. des NTlichen Sprachidioms, 
234, refers 10 Asch. Pers. g8r : μυρία uvpia= κατὰ μυριάϑας. 
Untersuch, zur Gesch, der Griechischen Sprache = Byzan- 
Hinisches Archie, 1168 (Leipsio, 1898). 
$ The proofs will be found for the most part in Deissmann, 
Bibelstudien and Neue Bibelstudien. 
6 See, for example, Hermann Cremer. 
7 See art. ‘Hellenistisches Griechisch' in ΡΑ ΕΘ) 7 627-539, 
especially 637... 
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priceless leaves; with their toil and their cares, their 
farness from God and their yearning after him ;— 
especially the men of the middle and lower class, to 
whom the gospel was chiefly addressed and amongst 
whom it won its chief triumphs. If the Bible student 
has more than a merely philological interest in what he 
studies, and has an eye capable of discerning more than 
the merely superficial aspects of things, he will find him- 
self a large gainer by the study of the papyri in all that 
relates to the history of Christian religion and civilisation, 
The value of such gain does not need to be insisted on 
here 
An excellent introduction to the study of the papyri will be 
found in the little work of Ulrich Wiicken (Die griechischen 
. Papprusurkundet, 1897), For the palao- 
6. Literature. graphy see F. Ὁ. Kenyon, Pa/., 1899. For 
the history of papyrus as writing-material 
see K. Daiatzko, Unsersuckungen δον" ausgewdhite Kapitel 
des antiken Buckewesens, 1900; Th. Birt, ‘Zur Gesch. ἀν 
antiken Buchw.' in Centrablatt fiir das Bibliothekswesen, 
17 (1900) 545-565; R. Wiinsch, Berliner SAilol. Wochenschrift, 
21 igor) 684-692. The most careful account of the Papyri publi. 
cations and of the literature connected with them is that of Paul 
Viereck (‘ Bericht iiber die Altere Papyruslitteratur' in /a4res 
ber. ἃ. di Fortschritte der classischen Alterthumswissenschaft, 
vol. 98 (1898), 8135-86, and ‘Die Papyruslitteratur von den 
708 Jahren bis 1698’ in the same work, vol. τοῦ (1899), 3 244- 
313). Everything further that may be required will be found in 
the Archi f. Papyrusforschung το, verwandte Gebiete, edited 
by Ulrich Wilcken (1900 to) In their biblical aspects the 
Papyri are discussed by ὦ. Adolf Deissmann (Bibe/studien, 
1895, Neue Bibelstudien, 1897; both done into English by A. 
Grieve in Bible Studies : contributions chiefly from Papyri and 
Inscriptions to the history of the Language, the Literature, 
and the Religion of Hellenistic Judaism and Primitive Chris- 
tianity, 1901). Further similar studies were given by J. H. 
Moulton in ‘Grammatical Notes from the Papyri’ in The 
Classical Review, 15 (1901), 31-38 and in ‘Notes from the 
Papyti' in 7%e Ezgositor, April, igor, 271-282. Cp also G. A. 
Deissmann, Die sprackliche Erforschung der griechischen Bibel, 
ihr gegenwirtiger Stand und ihre Aufzaben, 1898. 
Ὁ. A. D. 


PARABLES. [The wide use of ‘parable' implied 
in the EV of Nu.237 (599 xè"), ‘and he took up his parable ) 


1. Meaning is unfortunate. bu (masal) is an elastic word, 
‘of word. and will not bear& single rendering. It was a 

pointed, versing speech that Balaam pronounced, 

with the authority of a soothsayer, not a ‘parable.’ What isa 
‘parable’? It îs easier to define than w4#24, and yet a single 
definition will hardly cover all phenomena, Ksnig, in his în- 
structive work, Sty/isti&, RAetorik, Poetik în Bezug auf die 
Biblische Litteraiur (1900), defines it as a narrative whose sub- 
ject is persona! but unnamed, and which is feigned in order to 
resent something [didactically important] with special vividness 

8g). In this sense five sections of the OT are, according to him 
parables, viz, 2 S.121-4 146/ 1 K.2039/ 15. 51.6 2824-28 (but 
the last îs no narrative). Ezekiel's ‘parables’ are expressly 


called bg (mis4lime); see Ezek. 2049 34 34, and though in 
the latter passage the Tg. renders by ΠΗ], ‘a prophecy,' there 
can be no doubt that 2434-5 is virtually a narrative; the 
commands are given to an unnamed person, who is of Course 
supposed to carry them out. Parabolic actions do in fact come 
fs close as possible to narratives; 24 34.5 may fitly be grouped 
with 3245-26, and 41/7 (see EzEKIEL, Book 0F, $ 9g). It is 
worth noticing that the Syriac 22a#4/#, which exactly corresponds 
τὸ masal, is used for παραβολή in Mt.13 18 31 33, ete., 2145 Mk. 
42, etc., Lk. 536639 147 etc., and the use of Dpp in this sense 
is frequent in the Talmud. It îs not, however, of the OT parables, 
nor yet of those of the Talmud, that the reader will be thinking 
when he turns to the present article, but of those of the NT, 
with which, if opportunity permitted, it would be helpful to 
compare the highly original parables (e.g., those of the sower 
and the mustard-seed) of the Buddhist literature.] 
The word 'parable’ occurs twice in the NT (Heb. 
99 and 1119) în a sense almost synonymous with type, 
4. Types. or antitype, or figure—the lesser thing or 
«TYD©B- event whereby some greater future thing or 
event is foreshadowed. Abraham by faith receives back 
in a ‘parable’ his son Isaac whom he has offered in 
sacrifice, that is to say, he receives him as a prophecy 
of the risen Christ; and the tabernacle was but a 
*parable’ of the time that is now, a type of the era of 
salvation In both passages παραβολή is used as a 
terminus technicus of that artificial exegesis which by 
application of an allegorising method discovered a new 
and deeper meaning in the persons and events of the 
OT: comp. Gal. 421 7, where Hagar and Sarah, 
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without any implied denial of their historical existence 
as wives of Abraham, are understood as signifying 
respectively the covenant of Sinai, of which the essence 
is bondage, and the new covenant with its heavenly 
freedom. 
The remaining passages of the NT where the word 
parable occurs are all in the Synoptic Gospels: Mk. 4 
Mt, 13 Lk.8 make it clear that these 
Rini evangelists regarded the parable as a 
" form of teaching largely used by 
Jesus. Twenty utterances— three common to all and 
two common to two—are expressly called parables 
by the Synoptists; but the omission of the designa- 
tion in connection with other similar utterances is only 
accidental: some interpreters have chosen to find as 
many as 1oo parables in the gospels, and even a 
cautious enumeration brings the number up to about 
60, Alike in compass and in character they vary 
greatly; from the short saying, such as {Lk. 423) 
* Physician heal thyself,' up to the story of the Prodigal 
Son, contained in twenty-two verses of Lk.15, all sorts 
are represented. 
The element they possess in common, according to 
the evangelists, is their figurative, metaphoricai character, 
τον —the fact that they signify something 
SE different, something deeper, than the 
"words at first sight convey.—that, 
accordìngly, like the allegory taken up in Gal. 4217, 
they need an explanation, a key. An example of such 
explanation is offered in ΜΚ. 4:47 Mt.18:87 Lk. 
813,7, in connection with the parable of the sower, 
according to which the seed ἐς the word of God, those 
by the wayside re the hearers out of whose hearts Satan, 
snatches away that which has been sown as soon as it 
has been heard, and so forth. Still more striking is the 
interpretation of the parable of the tares which is given 
at the disciples' request, Mt. 1337 7: the sower is the 
son of man, the field is the world, the good seed are the 
children of the kingdom, etc.; trait after trait in the 
parable is referred back to its true meaning which lies 
concealed behind the words when taken literally. 
Exactly the same thing is intended in Jn. 162529 where 
Jesus Îs represented as speaking to his disciples in 
similitudes (ἐν παροιμίαις), and as indicating that frank 
utterance is reserved for a coming time ; the similitude 
(παροιμία) of Jn.106 (of the door and the shepherd), 
as also the figure of the vine and the branches (1517). 
are regarded by the fourth evangelist as identical in 
nature with the parables of the synoptists. It is worth 
noticing, however, that, according to him, Jesus em- 
ployed this form of figurative speech in speaking to his 
disciples; whilst, according to ΜΚ. 4 Mt. 13 Lk.8, it 
was exclusively reserved for the inresponsive masses— 
‘without a parable spake he not unto them ’—but when 
they were alone he explained all to his disciples (Mk. 
434) ; the parable is of the nature of a riddle spoken so 
that it may not be too easily understood, it is intended 
to hinder conversiont—in fact, to harden (Mk. 411 Δ} 
Mt. after his fashion finds this purpose already indicated 
rophetically in 15. 69/ and, of parabolic speech generally, în 
POFa.; bue he cannot express its hardening tendency more 
bluntly than it had already been expressed in Mk. 
It is plain, however, that we have to do here with an 


artificial construction [cp GOSPELS, $ 128 g, col. 1866]. 
In fact there survive in Mk. 433 traces of 

5. Real another view, however Mk. himself may 
PUrPOS®. have understood the words: ‘with many 
such words spake he the word to them as #ey mere 
able to hear it,’ that is to say, by means of the parable 
he condescends to make it easier for them to understand 
the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven. Indeed, the 
evangelists are betrayed into self-contradiction, for they 
by no means represent Jesus as speaking to the masses 
of the people only în parables; see, among other 
instances, Mt. 5-723; further, according to Mt. 2145. 
for example, the high priests and Pharisees, who surely 
deserved no better treatment than the common people, 
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are represented as having 'understood' the parables 
that were addressed to them; and, lastly, Jesus often 
enough avails himself of the parable within the circle 
of his disciples, as, for example, even in Με 1845 
477; and no more, in those cases, than în Mk. 2x9-22 
where he seeks to justify his disciples for their omission 
of the observance of fasting, can it have been his pur- 
pose to conceal his meaning. Moreover it is inconceiv- 
able that Jesus who, in the parable of the sower, 
wbilst recognising the existence of very different kinds 
of hearers, sees among them none who ought to be 
unable to understand at all, should have desired thus 
rigidly to exclude the masses from salvation —the 
masses who flocked to him so eagerly for the word, 
who, moreover, according to Mt, 2146 held him for a 
prophet {so ardentiy, that the Pharisees out of fear 
of them were compelled to hesitate in their plans for 
his death), and (Mt, 2233) were ‘astonished at his 
doctrine'—it is inconceivable that he should have so 
desired when, as we read in Mk. 634, moved by com- 
passion for the sheep having no shepherd, he ‘began to 
teach them many things.” 

If, however, the evangelist's conception of the end 
for which the parables of Jesus were used must be 

given up as unhistorical, so also, along 
ένα with it, must we abandon their views 
° of the nature of these parables. 

If Jesus did not make use of pàrables with the sole purpose 
of veiling his meaning, but rather precisely în order to make it 
clear, elucidating new truth by means of the familiar and com- 
monly known, then the parable does not belong to the same 
region of things as the allegory, where an interpretation is 
requisite, but comes under the same category as the similitude 
and the fable; it is, as the etymological meaning of the word 
implies, that form of speech în which two stasements or series 
of statements, resembling one another yet drawn from distinct 

. spheres of observation, are laid alongside of one another. 

The parable, in fact, is an amplified comparison. 
When Jesus (Mt. 10 τ6) said, ‘be ye wise as serpents,” 
or (17 20) spoke of having ‘faith as a grain of mustard 
seed,' it was not to set his hearers a-searching for some 
deeper occult meaning of the words ‘serpent' or 
*mustard seed," but only to bring these familiar images 
vividly before their minds so that, thus helped, their 
imagination might be better able to realise the amount 
of wisdom and the degree of faith he meant to suggest. 
If in Mk. 1924, in order to give a vivid impression of the 
difficulty the rich man has to overcome in entering the 
kingdom of God, Jesus hyperbolically compares it withthe 
difficulty of a camel (see CAMEL, $ 5) in passing through 
the eye of a needle, it is precisely in the same manner 
and with the same effect that in Mk. 13287 he uses the 
parable of the fig tree; the certainiy with which the 
observer is able to conclude from the appearance of the 
young and tender shoots of the fig tree that summer is 
coming, is paralleled by the certainty with which we may 
be sure that the signs of the coming parousia will be 
followed immediately by the parousia itself. It is not 
meant that the parousia is like summer, or that the 
tender shoots of the fig tree have any resemblance to 
the troubles of the last days; the point is that the 
symptoms of the coming irresistibly lead to the coming 
itself; the law with which every one is familiar in its 
relation to summer ought to be applied also with 
reference to the parousia. A ‘similitude’'-—and half 
the gospel parables are simply similitudes-—is simply 
consideration of ore thing or ore aspect, extended by 
way of comparison to the relation of fwo things or 
aspects. It is not necessary that the two halves of 
a comparison, both of which require to be understood, 
should each of them admit of being in every case 
elaborated with scrupulous minuteness. 

In MK. 217 it is true chat the proposition enforced—namely, that 
Jesus came into the world not for the righteous but for sinners— 
falls into exact parallelism with the corresponding proposition 
that the physician exists not for those who are well, but for 
those who are ill. But for Mk.219 one must first go to v. 18 
for the paralle! to the thesis about the children of the bride- 


chamber not fasting as long as che bridegroom.is with them ; in the 
two parables of the old cloth on the new garment and ‘of the 
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new wine also ζυσ. 21 /.), it is left to the reader himself to exercise 
his own intelligence in finding out why the folly of patchinga 
new garment with an old rag is brought thus vividly before him. 

Sometimes ihere is simply a general indication of a 
sphere of things wherein the course of events is similar 
and where similar laws prevail, as, for example, the 
familiar sphere of husbandry (Mk. 426/.: the kingdom 
of God is as if a man, ete.; Mk. 430/.: whereto shall 
we liken it? It is like a grain, etc.) where the formulas 
that are used indicate clearly enough the simple point 
of comparison that lies at thé root of the parabie. 

Again, a large number of the parables of Jesus are in 
narrative form--e.g., ΜΚ. 43 (the sower), ΜΚ. 19 τς 

τ, (the wicked husbandmen), and especialiy 
7 Narrative some of those which are peculiar t0 

Pi * L&. (15-19) These last, indeed, 
admit of being classed by themselves as a separate 
group; they are exactly what in profane literature are 
usually called fables. "The desire for visual presenta- 
tion here goes one step farther than in the ordinary 
similitude ; the law which is represented in the latter as 
being, within its own field, of general validity, is in the 
other case individualised, in the living form of a story that 
makes a deeper impression ; it is set forth in a concrete 
instance which helps it to carry conviction to the mind 
in the higher sphere of religious truth. 

Here the parable does not speak of old wine or new bottles în 
general, but of a certain father who had two sons, and who 
passed through certain experiences which are described, of a 
certain nobleman who went into a far country and handed over 
his monies to be managed for him by his servants in his absence, 
and so forth. Here again the nobleman, his talents, his servants, 
and the rest, do not mean anything different from what the 
words ordinarily convey, but the same judgment as we are led 
to form on hearing the story we are called on to extend τὸ 
similar conditions of things in the religious sphere; from the 
lower we must learn to ascend to the higher truth. 


A special variety of this second form of parable is 
represented ἴῃ four examples in Lk, : the Good Samaritan 
:_ (10307), the Foolish Rich Man 
3. [luetrative ol 7). the Rich Man and Lazarus 
instances. (16197), the Pharisee and the Publican 
(189). Likethe others they are narratives ; but here 
the narrative moves from the beginning on the higher 
religious and ethical plane, the laws of which are to be 
set forth; the story is itself an instance of the propo- 
sition to be demonstrated. Here there is neither 
comparison nor allegory, there is no ‘laying alongside* 
of two things that they may be compared ; if we are 
precluded from using the word ‘parable' we must call 
them illustrative instances which establish an abstract 
religious or ethical truth by the evidence of a concrete 
case. But any one finding parabolic stories in which 
the comparison with the higher reality was entirely left 
to the imagination of the readers placed in close juxta- 
position with illustrative instances which in ontward 
form are not distinguishable from them {cp Lk. 1511-32 
and Lk.189 7) might very easily regard the two sorts 
8.5 identical, 
The frequent omission of the second half of the 
parable—the half in which the precise ‘mystery of the 
N kingdom of heaven' which it sets forth is 
Santa explicitly defined—also explains why it 
“was that the character and object of the 
parables of Jesus was so early misunderstood, Men 
found it impossible τὸ imagine that the Saviour of 
the world should have indulged in long narratives 
drawn from the events of everyday life, and even 
narratives of the triumph of unrighteousness if only it is 
associated with cleverness (Lk. 16: 7), almost (it would 
appear) for mere purposes of entertainment, or that he 
should have seriously directed the thoughts of men to 
such trifling matters. With him, it was thought, every 
word ought to speak of the kingdom of heaven, and of 
the way to everlasting life. In this way a second mean- 
ing came to be attached to his parabolic utterances ; 
they were allegorised so that they no longer (in spite of 
the words) spoke of husbandry or fishing, but of God 
and his word ; that which în the intention of the speaker 
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was to be suggested by them and thought of în con- 
nection with them, was actually introduced into them. 
Having thus been turned into dark and mysterious 
utterances, they now had assigned to them quite a 
different purpose from that which they had fulfilled 
when they were used as aids to clear understanding and 
to conviction : the purpose, namely, of concealing the 
truth from the uninitiated. 

By this misapprehension endless difficulties for the 
understanding of the parables were created ; the history 
of the exegesis of the gospels from the earliest antiquity 
downwards to the present day hardly anywhere shows 
so great confusion, and so immense a variety of inter- 
pretations, as it does in the case of the parables. 

Whilst some interpreters, following the example of interpreta» 
tion (which is due to che evangelist only) given in Mt.13374, 
exercised all their ingenuity in discovering in a rigorously con. 
sistent manner the deeper meaning of even the smallest detail 
—as, for example, in Lk. 1522, to find the spiritual significance 
of the robe, the ring, and the shoe— the exegetic tact of others 
percelves the futility of such an undertaking and contents itself 
with giving the meaning of the essential features; but in 
doing so the parable is made a bizarre and inartistic mixture of 
literal and figurative speech.l 

Here again, as in so many other points, it is 
possible for us to reject. the synoptists' view of the 

ina. Matter and yet retain our confidence in 
10, Gennie: ine trustworthiness of their tradition. 

* That they have handed down to us fully 
and without alteration the parables as spoken by Jesus 
is indeed a proposition that no one will venture to 
maintain. ‘That there must have been at least some 
alteration is conclusively shown by the variations ob- 
served in the parallel traditions preserved by different 
evangelists: for example, in Lk. 154 7 as compared 
with Mt, 18127, or in Lk.1912/7 as compared with 
Mt.25147: The very fact, however, that the parables, 
as given by the evangelists, have retained so much that 
is absolutely incompatible with their theory about them, 
proves conclusively how conservative has been the 
evangelists’ treatment of the materials lying to their 
hand ; the same thing is evidenced by the admirable 
clearness, the lively and vivid naturalness, which 
distinguish the gospel parables as soon as they are 
correctly apprehended, and cleared of some accretions 
due to those through whom they have been handed 
down, Most of them unmistakably declare themselves 
to be creations of a unique originality, and what makes 
them of very special importance for us is that almost 
throughout they bear unmistakable evidence of genuine- 
ness, and thus tell us with no uncertain voice that which 
lay nearest to the very heart of Jesus. 

Among older exegetes the palm for textual elucidation îs 
carried off by Chrysostom, Calvin, and the Jesuit Maldonatus. 

᾿ f recent monographs the following may be 
11. Literature. mentioned. (Gerrza): F. L. Steinmeyer, 


Dic Parabeln des Herra, 1884 (strongly 
dischi 


allegorising, but original); F. Gobel, Die P. /esw mei 
ausgelegt, 1879-80 (stcers an intermediate course) ; A. 
Die Gleichnisreden Jess, i.(2ì [generally] 1899 ; ii. [expository], 
1890. (Dutch): C. E. Van Koetsveld, De Gelijkenissen van den 
Zaligmaker, 1869, 2 vols. fol. (an exposition distinguished by 
learning and fineness of conception, but unfortunately without 
criticism of the evangelical traditioni. (Exglis4): E. Greswell, 
An Exposition of the Parables of our Lord, 5 vols, 1834 δὲ 
(vast accumulation of materials); R. C. Trench, Notes on ZRe 
Parables of our Lord0), 1841; 04), 1880 (very able, but does 
not keep within the limits itself lays down); A. B. Bruce, Z%e 
Parabolic Teaching of Christ, 1882 (sounder in exegesis than 
Trench, yet hardly clear enough in principle). AJ 


PARACLETE. Theword rrapakAHTOc is met with, 
in the NT, only in the Johannine writings {Jn. 141626 
1526 167 1Jn.2 τ). 

In Job 162 Aq. and Theod. use ît to render DM, while & has 


παρακλήτωρ (see below $ 3); and in Zach. 113 (5 renders pin) by 
παρακλητικός. 


1 8. Weiss, in his commentaries on Mk, and Mt. (1872, 1876) 
was the first to break with this method in principle; but 
fortunately he failed to see clearly enough the impossibility of 
holding to the theory of a hardening tendency as applied to a 
form of speech which was expressly designed to make the 
subject-matter plainer. 
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From its form (cp κλητός, ἐκλεκτός) the word can only have a 
passive meaning: ‘called in,’ ‘summoned to help." The Itala 

translates advocatus, and in classical Greek—-it 
1. The term, does not occur in the LXX—it usually signifies 

one who defends before the jndgment seat, the 
counsel for the defence ; it has even found its way into the Targum 
and into Talmudic Hebrew. One of the examples of its use în 
the l'argum is specially interesting, because it suggests a point 
of contact between the NT expression and a late portion of the 
OT. In the speech of Elihu (@ late insertion in a late book— 
see Jos [Boox: $ 12), we find that în order to produce repentance, 
and so to ‘redeem a man from going down τὸ the pit, a special 
angelic agency is required--that of a ‘mediator’ ‘or “inter 
preter'1(Job$323/). For this ‘interpreter’ the Targum has 
stoSpap (= rapdxAgros). The opposite agent in the Talmud is 
ΣΡ (= κατήγωρ, κατήγορος). 

In 1 Jn. 2: the rendering ‘advocate' for παράκλητος is 
demanded by the context: ‘if any man sin* (and so has 

2.0 exposed himself to the condemnation of the 

» USABO. divine Judge), ‘we have an advocate with 
the Father, one to speak for us, even Jesus Christ the 
righteous ; and he is a propitiation for our sins '—a mode 
of representation that would very naturally present itself 
as soon as the idea of the atoning death of Jesus, along 
with that of his return to the right hand of the Father, 
had begun to bear its fruit in the consciousness of 
believers, 

In the Fourth Gospel, however, it is not Christ who is 
designated as the Paraclete ; on the contrary, Christ dis- 
tinguishes the Paraclete in the clearest possible way from 
himself as well as from the Father; the word there is a 
name (of which no further explanation is given) for the 
Spirit of Truth, or the Holy Spirit, which the exalted 
Redeemer is to send to his disciples ‘ from the Father '— 
i.e., from the place where the Father is (‘who cometh 
forth from the Father,’ 1526 167), or, otherwise, whom 
the Father is to bestow on the disciples, at his inter- 
cession and in his name, as an enduring possession. 
‘This Spirit the world will be unable either to see or to 
know; unlike the Son he will descend unseen, and his 
remaining with the disciples is more precisely spoken of 
as an indwelling in their hearts (1417). His work—as 
spirit of truth, it could not be otherwise—is to testify of 
Christ (1525), to bring to the remembrance of the dis- 
ciples all the words of Christ, and to instruct them in all 
things; in other words, to carry on Christ's work un- 
interruptedly during the period that intervenes between 
his lifting up and their final reunion with him ; indeed, 
to bring that work to perfection on a higher level— 
according to 1613 to lead the disciples into all truth— 
inasmuch as Jesus, while with them, out of consideration 
for their weakness had been compelled to leave much 
unsaid (1612). The counterpart of his exalted work in 
the disciples is that which he exercises towards the 
world, where he has the function of an ἐλέγχων (AV 
‘reprove,’ RV ‘convict’) which he executes in three 
decisive points— sin, righteousness, judgment. A further 
indication of the magnificence of the pari assigned to 
the Paraclete in the Fourth Gospel is given in 738 Κ 
although the use of the name is there avoided. 

Why now does this Holy Spirit, through whom, 
though dependent on the Son as well as on the Father, 

the work of God in believers is to be 

8 Taterpre- brought to its completion, receive the 
AbIOR. name of Paraclete? The evangelist 
cannot merely bave taken over the name from some 
source or other without further consideration as to its 
meaning ; in 1416, the place where it first occurs, he 
speaks of him as another Paraclete; this does not 
necessarily imply that he wished to keep the title of 
παράκλητος for Christ also, but he must have meant 
at least that this other Paraclete was now to begin 
discharging in a fuller measure the functions of a 
παράκλητος towards the disciples, whose fear is that they 
are about to be left orphans, In this there is not any 
idea of a vicarious presence of Jesus, any more than 


1 See Delitzsch, 2/52512), 441 ; Cheyne, Job and Solomon, 44 
{See Jos (B00x), $ 12, col: 2484. Whatever the original reading 
may have been, the author of the present reading thought of an 
angelic Paraclete.] 
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there is of his being God's representative with men; 
God never needs any advocate or spokesman. Older 
and better grounded is the interpretation of παράκλητος 
as meaning Comforter, or more generally, Exhorter, 
‘one whose office is rapdxAna:s.” In the farewell dis- 
courses of the Master the reference to a Comforter as 
about to be sent would be indeed appropriate, and 
from Origen onwards many Greek exegetes have advo- 
cated this interpretation, Since Aquila and Theodotion 
actually substitute for the παρακλήτορες of Job 162 rapd- 
κλήτοι, it seems to be made out that in late Greek usage 
the lexical impossibility involvedt—-that of taking παρά- 
κλητος actively, just as if it were παρακαλῶν. had 
actually become possible. We have no reason, how- 
ever, for expecting to find in Jn. any other meaning 
of the word παράκλητος than that which it has elsewhere. 
It is indeed true that in no place does he point at the 
work of the Spirit as being to defend believers in the 
judgment,! in the manner in which we find this attri- 
buted to the son in 1 Jn.2:; but just as the Latin 
Advocatus often occurs in a more generalised sense as 
equivalent to ‘helper' or ‘protector,’ we find similar 
instances also in the case of παράκλητος ; in Philo, who 
frequently makes use of the word, it is sometimes to be 
taken in the broader and sometimes in the narrower 
sense (see Hatch, Zssays in Ziblical Greek, 1889, 
p. 821}: in De mundi opif. 6, he only feasible 
meaning is even something like ‘instructor,' ‘ adviser.” 
Just so is the word employed in the gospel; in place 
of the Son about to return to the Father, the seemingly 
forsaken disciples are to receive the /afrorzs, the 
*‘helper‘ κατ᾽ ἐξοχήν, the spirit of truth, who will take 
them up and lead them on, in the struggle for light and 


life, step by step, from victory to victory.? 4.}. 
PARADISE 
Expressions ($ 1). Eden în Jerahmeel ($ 9). 


Method of inquiry ($ 2). 

Ezekiel's Eden ($ 3). 

15. 14 4-20 ($ 4) 

Gen. 2; text (ἢ 5). 
Jerahmeel story (ἢ 6). 


Gunkel's theory (8 10), 

he two trees; the serpent($ 11). 
Babylonian illustrations (8 12) 
Object of present story (ἢ 13). 
Object of original myth ($ 14). 

‘ame ‘Eden ($ 7). Infiuence of story on Jews ($ 15). 
Babylonian theories (8 8). Literature ($ τό). 

The Hebrew Perdz, DIS (Syr. pardaisé, Gk. 
mapadeicoc) is from Old Pers. fairidafza, ‘an en- 
closure, a place walled in’ (see fusti, Mandbuck der 
Zendsprache). 

The word occurs in Neh. 28 Cant, 4 13 Eccles, 2 5 in the sense 
of ‘park’; in & παραδ, το], ‘garden (see GarDeN, begin). 

Evidently παραδ. suggested the idea of 
1, Expressions, abundance of water (cp_ Ecclus, 2430 £; 


Susan. 15 [Theod.]) ; the ‘tree of life’ and the 
‘water of life” naturally go together, On the occurrence of the 


1 Β, W. Bacon (782, 1896, pp. 6425) thinks that rapaxà. in 
Jn.1525 (the first occurrence of the word, according to his 
theory of the displacement of Jn. 14) may have the ordinary 
sense of an advocate, or helper, before a human tribunal. He 
regards Jn. 1518-16 4 as a recast or paraphrase of Mt, 10 16-25. 
In the opposition which the Church will encownter from the 
world in her witnessing for Christ, she will be assisted by a 
divine Paraclete, who ‘will testify’ of Jesus; ‘for it is not ye 
that speak, but the spirit of your Father which speaketh in 
you' (Mt. 1020). 

2 Following up a suggestion of Gunkel, Zimmern (in Pater, 
Sohn, τς Fiirsprecher in der babylonischen Gottesvorstellune, 
1896 ; sce especially p. 13, n. 1) has recently raised the question 
whether the Jewish-Christian doctrine of the Paraclete may not 
contain elements of Oriental speculation; he recalis what the 
Babylonian fire-gad does, acting as the advocate of men at the 
instance of Ea and Marduk. It is to be remarked, however, 
that the idea of a heavenly being engaging in the work of 
intercession for men is of such wide diffusion (see, e.g., Job33 24, 
quoted already, which certainly looks like a°purely Jewish 
passage) that we cannot take the Babylonian Nusku'as its 
source; and, moreover, in the Fourth Gospel no intercessory 
function is attributed to the Paraclete. The name Paraclete, at 
any rate, will certainly not be of Babylonian origin; [1.5 
employment of ir is sufficiently explained, if explanation is 
needed, from his acquaintance with Philo or with the Philonic 
theology ; in Philo, however, it occurs (Vf, Mos. 314), not as 
the designation of a third person in the Godhead, but as a 
predicate alongside of τελειότατος τὴν ἀρετὴν υἱός, which re- 
minds us only of 1 Jn.21. 
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word gardesu in Assyrian, see PSBA, Dec. 1896; ZA 6 290, 
and on the late non-literary Greek 
Bibelstudien, 136. At the present day, 
popular term for the valley descending southward from the 
sacred bill-forest at Idalion in Cyprus (Ohnefa!sch-Richter, 
K 56708, 110). 

A ‘ paradise’ îs properly a garden or orchard; but 
we shall here restrict ourselves to what we may quite 
simply and naturally call the mythical Paradise, a belief 
in which sprang up ages before the birth of history, and 
the significance of which is independent of historical 
criticism. There are many mythic  paradises; the 
region in which that of the Hebrews was located bears 
the name of 715, ' Eden," Gen. 28 10 416 (eden 1).  Hence 
Paradise itself is called j1yya, ‘the garden of Eden,' 
215 (παράδεισος), 323 Κ᾽ (παράδ, τῆς τρυφῆς, so GL 
in 215), Ezek. 3635 (κῆπος 70.), Joel23 {π. τρ.), or 
more shortly jy, ‘Eden,’ 15.613 {παράδ.), Ezek. 2813 
3191618 (ἡ τρυφή), In Ecclus. 4027 the Heb, text says 
that the fear of God is ‘like Eden a blessing'—i.e., full 
of blessing (2333 1193}. We also find Paradise described 
by the phrases (nba) mavpi. ‘the garden of Yahwè® 
{or ‘of God’), Gen. 1310 15. 513 Ezek. 28:3; and ‘the 
holy mountain of God,' Ezek. 28 14. 

Sound critical method requires us to begin by ascertain- 
ing the form or forms of the Hebrew tradition, and in 

order to do this we must examine the 
2. Method of c1-ssical passages respecting Paradise in 

ANQUIFY- Ezekiel and in Genesis. We can build 
to some extent on what has been already said in other 
articles {see CHERUB, $$ 2, 6; CREATION, 8 20; 
DELUGE, $ 17), and here as elsewhere the amount of 
reference to modern scholars and investigators is no 
measure of our obligations to them for stimulus and 
instruction. It has been necessary, however, to do all 
the critical work afresh from the first. A mere register 
of what is stated in books îs not illuminative; in a 
continually advancing study we cannot be bound by 
authorities. 

At the point which we have now, as a body of workers, 
reached, an enlargement of our methods 15 enforced upon us. 
It is our slowness to act upon this which îs almost the chief 
hindrance to cur progress în biblica! study. Old methods, 
where sound, must not indeed be renounced, but new methods 
must be applied, and that on an extensive scale (to avoid hasty 
conclusione, for ft must be confessed tha even critica Wwhos 
one could not justly call unmethodical, have often gone astray 
through relying too much on a single method, and deciding 
questions before the whole body offacts lay spread out before them. 

(2) As to Ezekiel In certain very remarkable 
passages of this prophet,® two royal personages are 

sapa Stated to have been {metaphorically} in 

3. Ezeleiel'8 . Eden, the garden of TT 

"and wealthy king of Tyre (2812 £) and 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt (318 7. 111618). Why this 
metaphorical description is selected for these two kings 
is not clear. The king of Egypt, in particular, seems 
misplaced there, for the Jews cannot be supposed to 
have known that the Egyptians had their own very full 
conception of the supernal Paradise,* and geographic- 
ally the OT Paradise is specially Asiatico And why 
too should it be said that the king {or ‘prince,’ as 
he is strangely called in 282) of Tyre was perfect in 
wisdom (vv. 3-57 12 17)? "The explanation we can offer 
is one which would be very surprising if there were not 
parallels for it both in the prophetic and in the narrative 
books. The prophecies in Ἐσεῖς, 26-32 have probably 
been edited by some later writer than Ezekiel, and made 
to refer to ‘Îyre and Egypt, whereas originally they 
referred to the king (or prince) and people of the 
N. Arabian Musri.* The case is precisely similar to 


1 Cp αβειρων, ovini αἰθαμ, ine 

2 Cp the commentaries of Smend, Bertholet, Kraetzschmar; 
also Toys Hebrew Text and new translation in SHO7. See 
also Gunkel's ScAzpfung und Chaos, 146; Genesis, 30/2 

8. The Field of lalu (see Maspero, Darwr of Civ. 168, 180,., 
183, 196). 

4 ἧς has been altered from "N99, and DIS) should be pointed 
D“uaso-see Mizranm, PATRROS, 
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that of Jer. 46-51, and (as we shall see) to that of 
Gen. 210-14, as in Crifica Biblica we shall develop at 
some length. We can now understand the wisdom 
ascribed to the divinely favoured king in Ezek. 28. 
‘The Misrites, like the Edomites, enjoyed a high reputa- 
tion for wisdom ; to say that Solomon was wiser than 
the Jerahmeelites and the Misrites was the highest 
possible eulogy? {1 K. 430). Of course in his original 
perfectness the king of Missur was just as exceptionaliy 
wise as Solomon; he was indeed the equal of the 
‘sons of God'; for he dwelt in the mountain and 
garden of Elohim (see CueruB, $ 2), No Baby 
ionian monarch could be more conscious of his super- 
natural privileges than this king. "There he walked 
to and fro in his ‘holiness,’ like the first man before 
he yielded to temptation. His ‘guilty acts,’ however, 
or. more precisely, his ‘unrighteons traffic’—here we 
pass from allegory into history—offended Vahwè, and 
the cherub (the mythic allegory resumed) which guarded 
the sacred mountain and its precious stones, destroyed 
him, by casting him, like the Etana of a Babylonian 
legend (see ETHAN], with his ‘holiness profaned'? to 
the lower earth; or, to leave mythology, a fire came 
forth from the very midst of his kingdom which con- 
sumed him. 

To understand this passage it will be well to com- 
pare it with Is. 144-20, which, as is pointed out else- 
ἃ. 1.14 4-: where, refers not to some Babylonian 

+ da.14420 or Assyrian king but to the king of 
Jerahmeel in N. Arabia, by whom in the Chaldean 
period the Jews were oppressed. ἴῃ v. 12 this king is 
called, not * Lucifer' or * the daystar,' but ‘ Jerahmeel,' 4 
and the ‘mount of congregation’ {ann annie, the 
mountain of Elohim) where he claims to dwell, but 
from which (cp Ezek. 2816) he shall be cast out, is 
described as being pos inivs—i.e., probably, ‘in the 
recesses of Safon (Safan)' which seems to have been a 
name nearly equivalent to Missur (the ethnic belonging 
to it is Sefoni=Sefani); cp SHAPHAN, ZAPHON, 
ZkpÒaniaH. It is not impossible that a very unlikely 
phrase in Ezek.2814 (ΕΝ, ‘thou art, or wast, the 
anointed cherub that covereth')5 should, by critical 
emendation, be read ‘ (thy dwelling was) in the recesses 
of Cusham [see CusH, 2]; thy throne {thou exaltest).* 


See further Crif. 856. Tt may be noted here that a particular 
phrase (ΟἿ᾽ 352) which at first sight appears destructive of 
the above hypothesis is corrupt, Any one can see this in Ezek. 
282, where “I sit in a seat of God în the heart of the seas* 
cannot be right. But if one passage in the group is corrupt, 
all the other passages are so too—z.e., the original prophecy 
became corrupt in one place, and because it suited the editors 
interest to read “Tyre' for ‘ Missury he harmonised the other 
passages (27 46 25 27 288) with it. The original reading most 


1 In 1 K. 430 Solomon is said to have been ‘wiser than the 
sons (son ?) of Jerahmeel' (see MamoL, SoLomon), In Ezek. 
283 (emended text) we read, ‘Rehold, thou art wiser than 
Jerahmeel; (even) those of Halusah cannot reach  thee* 
Gray: 85 oenstn Sent mae ngn N3m). Cornill's correction 
Ὁ ΒΟῚΠ, ‘magicians,’ is brillant, but ‘1 itself is a suspicious 
word. Kraetzschmar keeps MT" tino:53, bot emends MODI 
into 999, which is not very plavsible. A historical key was 
wanted for a satisfactory emendation.  Halfisah (see Isaac, ἢ 1, 
ZigLAG) was a city in the Negeb renowned in the Jerahmeelite 
and Hebrew religious legends, 

2 Read pap (τι. 18) with Toy. 

3 The view given in ἸΒΑΙΑῊ ii., $ 9 (9), with which the views 
of Marti and Dillm.-Kittel may be compared, plausible and 
reasonable as it îs, needs rectification The passage thus 
becomes a member of a large group of passages, the obscurities 
of which can now for the first time be fully removed. See 
Crit. Bib. ἢ 

4 Read bypri for bb»3; see Lucirer. 

5. ‘O covering cherub' (&. τό, EV) is due to an absurd error of 
the text. gg van ὙΠῸ mon is a corruption of “5 ἽΠΠΟΙΣ 
pu, ‘thy coverings were stones of fire'—i.e., precious stones ; this 
is a repetition of the clause at the end of ©. 14 (a similar cor- 
rection). 

6 In 274 Cornill most wisely reads n5321 for MT's 751, 


but omits the corresponding correction Sura, for dba 
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probably was DTIDE 219, “in the mansion of God,' except în 
238, where we must read ‘n San Sap moni, ‘and thou 
shalt die, O Jerahmeel, (cast out) from the mansion of God. 
"There is also ‘corruption in Is. 148, which in its original form 
referred probably to the songs of the cities of Benjamin, which 
had suffered so greatly from the raids of che Cherethites (e. 
Rehobothites), a section of the Jerahmeelites. 
This form of the Paradise-story is remarkable for 
its mention of the divine ss0wz/aze in Eden with its 
garden or grove (on the summit?) and its “stones ot 
fire’ {£.e., precious stones; sec CHERUB, $ 2, n. 2), 
also from its affirmation of the original blamelessness ot 
the man who dwelt in Eden. This important feature 
of the story may perhaps refer to the time when the 
Kenites were the tutors of the Israelites in the worship 
of Yahwè (sce Moses, $ 14). The 'unrighteous 
traffic’ by which the Misrite king provoked Yahwè may 
be the traffic in Israelite slaves—captives of war (Am. 
19, reading πὰρ for St). Plainly the garden of Eden 
was, according to Ezekiel, in the Jerahmeclite land—s.e., 
in N. Arabia. 
(3) As to Genesis. The writer of Gen. 245-3 assumed 
that the original occupation of man was agriculture ; 1 
δ. Gen.2/; but in 246-7 he imagines a time before 
text eramined. the commencement of agriculture, and 
* he is apparently indebted to an older 
and fuller narrative which began with a description, 
only slightly exaggerated, of the physical phenomena 
witnessed by the first colonists of Babylonia (see col. 
949). Gunkel, it is true, thinks that the mention of 
‘ bushes' (mi) and ‘herbs' (26) in v. 5 points specially 
to Palestine. 
ruption 3 of > 


But min mb is almost certainly a cor 
im. ‘grass’ (cp Is. 156; Ps. 372). ‘Grass’ 
and ‘herbs'—the only natural parallels—are as ap- 
propriate in Babylonia as in Palestine, while ag (if 
rightly explained as= Bab. e44 'fiood'*) must come 
directly from a Babylonian story. Instead of parnp. 


‘from the earth,” we should perhaps with Haupt read 
‘my, ‘upon the earth';4 so the full Babylonian 


colouring is restored. 
Like Holzinger (see below) the present writer was once 
inclined to read |‘y for ἽΝ (G, Pesh., Vg., actually render 


‘fountain’), and 135 for npIR3. He rejected this solution, 
however, (1) because the Sxplanation given on col. 949 (not 
considered by Holz.) is perfectly valid, (2) because he hopes to 
have made it probable that the substratum of vv, 10-14 is not 
secondary, and (3) for the reason mentioned above. Holzinger 
thinks that the mention of the want of rain and of the drenching 
flood (ΠΝ) side by side îs incongruous. If there was a ‘flood, 
plants would surely have appeared. But such an excessive 
flood as is supposed was a poor substitute for orderly rain, and 
it is admitted on col. 049 that water-plants must have appeared 
for a time-in short, the description îs not without some mythic 
exaggeration. 


Of course, something which the narrator has omitted 
must be supplied mentaliy; the ‘flood’ spoken of 
must have been subjugated by Yahwt before he planted 
the garden or park in Eden, and we shoutd expect a 
reference (such as we find in one of the Babylonian 
myths) to the setting of the streams ‘in their places." 
We have now to study the great geographical enigma 
in 210-14. The passage is rendered thus in RV: 

‘And a river went out of Eden to water the garden; and 
from thence it was parted, and became four heads. ὙΠῸ name 
of i! Ὁ first is Pishon; that is it which compasseth the whole 
lan οἵ Havilah [rather Hahavilah], where there is gold ; and 
the gola of that land is good ; there is bdellium and'ihe onyx 
stone. And the name of the second river is Gihon: the same 
is it that compasseth the whole land of Cush, And the name of 


1 This îs enough to show that the Paradise-story did not 
originate either among the Hebrews or among the Jerahmeelites. 
Cp Wellh, Prod. 324, n. τ᾿ 

2 Note the warning Pasek. 
correction of me. 

3 See CREATION, $ 200, with n. 3; GARDEI 
in ‘Genesis; SBOT Heb. 47, and Haupt's, idid., 118, 

4 Proceedings of the American Oriental Society, 1896, pp. 
158,7 
5 See CREATION, $ 5. 


min springs from “yn, an early 


$ 5: Ball's note 
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the third river is Hiddekel: that is it which goeth in front 
of Assyria.l And the fourth river is Euphrates.' 

Most recent critics agree in thinking that this is not 
a part of the original narrative (so Ew., Di., Bu., Toy, 
Bacon, Oxf. Hex., Holz., Gunkel; cp GARDEN, $ 5). 
"They remark that it is too learned for its context “and 
interrupts the story, and Holzinger thinks that the 
contents are, partly at least, a creation of the writer's 
faney. ‘This able critic also thinks that 7. 6 once stood 
somewhere after v. 8, in the description of the garden. 
Of these suggestions, the easiest to deal with is the last, 
which indeed has also occurred to the present writer 
(see above). ‘The objection to placing ©. 6 elsewhere 15 
that it needs to be explained how Yahwé could get the 
trees to grow ; in perfectly dry soil this would of course 
be impossible. As for the ‘learning’ of the passage, 
the word must at any rate be used in a qualified sense. 
It is presumably meant that the writer reports the 
fantastic geographical notions which have reached him ; 
and certainly Delitasch, Haupt, and Sayce have done 
their best (see below) to make this view acceptable. 
But textual criticisém must precede and elear the way 
for archeology, and it is in textual criticism that we are 
stili somewhat behind. The signs of probabile cor- 
ruption in vw. 10-14 are so striking (in 2. τὸ they have 
been pointed out already by Holz.)} that we are bound 
to apply the methods of correcting the text which 
have already served us so well m many other cases. 
Verse 11/5 has been emended elsewhere (GOLD, $ 1; 
‘foPaz); but the form of text there proposed can only 
represent the intermediate stage between the original 
and the present text. Verses 10-14, in their original 
form, probably ran nearly as follows :— 


‘And a stream went out from Eden to water the garden, and 
‘afterwards it spread itself out 2 and watered the whole of Misrite 


Arabia’ (095 31} 5 ΠΝ ΠΡΟΤῚ ma oe). 
By a mistake such as occurs again and again,* a5p, 
‘Arabia,’ was misread nygne, ‘four'; peg) (which cur 


dictionaries boldly render ‘arms’ or * branches') comes 
from pis; ΘΝ is frequently substituted in the tradi- 
tional text for “ui or mega (one cannot always be quite 
sure which is right). ‘When the ‘four heads” had thus 
been brought into existence, it only remained to identify 
tbem. ‘The old Babylonian myth had been naturalised 
in Jerahmeel, and, even when adopted by the Hebrews, 
its geography long continued to be purely Jerahmeelite. 
Consequently, if Jerahmeel, as known to the editor of 
the corrupt text, could not furnish the requisite four 
Streams, all that could be done was to imagine that, at 
a distant period, while the enchanted garden existed, 
there were four streams. The following may be nearly 
what the editor, and the interpolator who followed him, 
wrote in explanation of the partly misread words in 
v. 10, “it spread itself and became four heads';— 

“The name of the first is Pishon; that is it which encircles 
the whole land of Hahavilah [the land of Cusham, Missur, 
Jeralmeel, and the bné Ishmaet]. And the name of the second 
stream is Rehobothon ; that is it which encircles the whole land 
of È And the name of the third stream is Jerahmeel ; that 


is ἢ which fows E. of Geshur (or Missur?), and the fourth 
stream is Ephrath.'5 


ù Dgr nome. AV and RYVmg. ‘toward the east of Assyria,' 
so Aa Targume, Dillm. Π), Del., Kautzsch, Reuss, Gunkel; 
Vin.” ‘castward . Strack, ‘in front of Ass', cp 


ἌΠΕΝΝ Pai socini1), talong Ass.'; Kau.-Socin(, 
‘hitherward from Ass Whitehouse (Zxos. 7 [1888] 135) 
follows 5. Dillm.() and Holzinger are uncertain, Evidentiy 
there is some error in the text ; the suspicious word is Nek. 

2 The same sense as in Ezek.lrx (N15), Sce BDB, and 


Ges.-Bu., «2, MB. 

3 Usualiy 1309 (Arabians) is misread D'pars, ‘forty.! So 
in Gen. 74, where read ‘on the land of the Arabians and the 
Jerahmeelites': 1 K. 198, where Elijah's journey is described 
as ‘în the road (?) of the Arabians and Jerahmeelites*; also the 
passages, quoted in Moses, $ t1, to Which we may doubtless 
add Gen. 1513 (reading ‘and the Arabians and Jerahmeelites 
shall afflict them'; pimaglil= gap). 

4 The interpolated gloss is placed in square brackets. 

δ Ephrath is one οἱ the popular distortione Οἵ Jerahmeel (cp 
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We shall return presently to the very different form 
of text which now represents this early insertion. What 
spa it is most important to call attention 
pipe et to just now is the fact that the early 
* Hebrew legends are predominantly 
Jerahmeelite. We do not of course deny the potent 
influence of Babylon, which indeed we have already 
pointed out in 246-7. We also affirm the probability 
of a revival of Babylonian influence on Hebrew traditions 
at a later period (cp CREATION, $ 23). But we assert 
that the original Hebrew legends were received from 
the Jerahmeelites, among whom, both on the N. 
Arabian border and in Palestine itself, the early Israelites 
lived. The Jerahmeelite colouring of the Hebrew 
legends may have been injured by scribes, but by no 
means have all traces of it been effaced. ‘Thus the 
traditional text may tell us that ‘Yahwè [Elohim] 
planted a garden in Eden eastward' (Gen. 28}; but it 
ἴθ certain that cup and cpr are common corrupiions of 
Sannv; and with the Paradise-story of Ezekiel before 
us we cannot hesitate to read, ‘ Yahwè {Elohim] planted 
a garden in Eden of Jerahmeel.' A recent writer,! 
noticing features of the Paradise-story ‘which every 
scholar feels never originated on Jewish soil, and for 
which Babylonian lore fails to account,’ asks what 
inland country in or near a desert like Arabia can have 
been the source of the narrative. It may be hoped that 
this question has been answered. 

So too, it is plausible to hold that the deluge was originally 
described as overwhelming the land of the Jerahmeelites (see 
col. 3573, π΄ 3), and the ark as settling on "the mountains af 
Jerahmeel' (ὉΠ, partly miswritiea, party emended in the 
iraditional text as ye, ‘Ararat‘). So too ‘the beginning of Nim- 
rod's kingdom was Jerahmeel (on this reading of Gen. 10 10 see 
Nimrop), and it was ‘as they journeyedin Jerahmeel'(Gen. 112, 
text, pipn?—i.e., (1) castwards, Dillmann ; (2) în the E., Kalisch, 
Kautzsch, Holzinger; (3) from the E. Gunkel; cp δ ἀπὸ 
ἀνατολῶν) that the ‘orimitive men ‘found ἃ plain in the land of 
Geshur' (ext, StinAr, Φ.0.}, Sotoothe warlike story in Gen. 14 
is largely concemed with ‘ Jerahmeel,' and the region chosen by 
Lot (1310/), where lay the cities destroyed by a judgment, 
was originally placed in Jerahmeel (333 and Ἴ25 ba în 22, τὸ £ 
and pipp in τι 11 being corruptions οἱ ὈΝΌΠΎ 131} see Sopom, 
MELCHIZEDEK). 

We have still to ask, How does the name Eden fit 
into our present theory? According to Reuss and 

ι , Dillmannit is a purely symbolic name 
7. Name ‘Eden.’ ;nvented by the Hebrew narrator, 
and meaniag ‘pleasure’ {τρυφή).3 Certainiy we can 
easily imagine that tater Hebrew writers {but hardly 
Ezekiel) gave the name ‘this interpretation (cp 4 Esd. 
7 53), and both Delitzsch and Duhm have seen an 
allusion to this meaning in the phrase (not, it is to 
be feared, beyond critical questioning) muy >m, ‘the 
stream of thy pleasures,’ in Ps.369[8]. But purely 
symbolic names in ancient myths are improbable; τὴς 
(No) may suggest the sense of ‘wandering,' and 
* Eden' that of ‘ pleasure," but the names were origin- 
ally geographical. The ‘father of Assyriology' (Sir H. 
Rawlinson) conjectured that Gan-Eden was a popular 
Hebraised form of Gundunis= Kar-dunià3. This is the 
name of an extremely fruitful territory which, like 
Frd. Delitzsch in 1881, Ravwlinson supposed to be 


RAcHet), Why has the fourth stream no geographical descrip. 

tion? Either because it was so well known (was it the so-called 

River or EcyeT?), or because no fresh variation of the 

previous description appeared possible; ‘Jerabmeel' and 
Ephrath' are in fact che same. 

Τ᾿ Worcester, Τάς Book of Genesis, etc. (1901), p. 157. 

2 Kalisch supports the rendering ‘in the east” by a reference 
to 13 11 Is.91r[12]; but in both places banmo» is surely the 
right reading. The cortuption, however, js an early one, and 
Jensen (Aosneol. 214, n. 1) even thinks that this 0799 has 
influenced the view of the situation of Paradise given by Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, πέρι] δὲ πάλιν τοῦ Ὠκεανοῦ τὴν γῆν τὴν πέραν 
ἔνθα καὶ ὁ παράδεισος κατὰ ἀνατολὰς κεῖται, Similarly, according 
to Kohut (ΓΟ Α͂ 22247 [1890]}, the statement in the Vendidad 
{2 24) that Yima, the first man, went ‘to meet the sun,’ is sug- 


gested by ΟΊ, 


3 Reuss (La Bible) would emend }352 
garden of pleasure.” ° 


3 into 1778, ‘a 
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close to Babylon, but which, as Tiele and Winckler 
have shown,! was in S. Babylonia, close to the Persian 
Gulf, and means Kaldi-land. Obviously this will not 
accord with our present theory; but who any longer 
defends it? We might, however, if no better course 
presented itself, accept Frd. Delitzsch's comparison of 
the Bab. word ediz, a synonym of sérz, meaning 
‘field, plain, desert’ (Par. 79). ‘Eden-jerahmeel' in 
the text as restored above would then mean 'the desert 
of Jerahmeel,' and we might venture to compare Gen. 
111, where we should not improbably read, ‘ Now the 
whole human people was {of} one speech in the 
wilderness of the Jerahmeetites' (mann ἽΠΠΟΣ for 
Dane omam).è ‘The explanation is nevertheless almost 
certamly wrong ; “Eden' is the name of a part of N. 
Arabia, and virtually equivalent to Cush or Missur, 
or perhaps (see Che, /s.! on Ps. 7415) to Ethan. 
There is a difficult passage in Amos (147), which has 
hitherto not been satisfactorily explained,* but which 
becomes clear if the Hazael mentioned is a N. Arabian 
king (see Schr. A747%?), 207), and if 'Dammesek' {as 
in 1 Κ, 1915) is miswritten for ‘Cusham,’ and ‘Aven” 
for “On' (as in Hab.37); in this case ‘Beth-eden” 
will of course be on the N. Arabian border, and ‘ Aram* 
will be= ‘Jerahmeel.’ See also 2 Ch. 2912, where 
‘Eden’ (jp) ben, Joah is a Gershonite, and cp the 
name Adonijah (mg), which is at any rate most 
probably an expanded ethnic.4 


Here it is necessary to guard ourselves against mis- 
conception. We have no objection whatever to explain 
; vv. 10-14 in their present form in the 

8, Babylonian light of Babylonian lore so far as we 
"can. The nucleus of these verses had 

come down to their second (?) editor in a corrupt form, 
and he edited it presumably in the same way as Gen. 
1li-g—ie., on the theory that it had some reference to 
Babylonia. He had probably heard of the Babylonian 
belief, expressed at the end of the great Deluge-story, 
in a terrestrial Paradise ‘at the mouth of the streams’ 
(ina pi nardti); see DELUGE, 88. 2, 15, 17. These 
streams were, according to Jensen (Aosw0/ 213), no 
other than the Tigris and the Euphrates.5 It is reason- 
able to suppose, that a Hebrew editor of Gen. 210-14 
would (like the writer or compiler of Dan. 10}$ identify 
* Hiddekel' with the Tigris, in spite of the initial Hi 
{see HIpDEKEL], and ‘Pàrith’ with the Euphrates, 
Thus he would provide himself with two out of the 
four streams required by Ὁ, το, as he read it. The 
present writer cannot satisfy himself that he attempted 
anything more than this. Still, when we consider that 
Alexander the Great supposed at first that the sources 
of the Egyptian Nile were in NW. India, it becomes 
barely conceivable that a Hebrew writer might regard 
the imaginary upper course of the Nile in Asia as one 
of the streams of Paradise, and connect the (corrupt) 
name Gihon with it.7 We can even imagme with 


1 Tiele, BAG 79/3 Winckler, Unters. τῆς 

2 6 gets over the difficulty of the traditional text by a 
paraphrase, καὶ φωνὴ μία πᾶσιν ; Dillmann renders, ‘the same 
words, or expressions.’ Holziager admits the harshness of the 
phrase. Can we acquiesce in it when “mg and prime (or the like) 
are obviously such common corruptions ef Saona: and p'Sygnmy:? 

3 See Driver in the Camtridge Bible and Nowack in “Α΄, 
ad loc. 

4 A close inspection of the names of David's sons will justify 
the statement. | See special articles. 


5 According to the Bundahis (ch. 20 in West's translation) ἢ 


two chief rivers, called the /ung and the Véh, rise in the 
Iranian sacred mountain Albùrz, but also eighteen other streams, 
the list of which begins with the Diglat (Tigris) and the Frét 
(Euphrates). Albùrz is che later contraction of Hara-berezaiti, 
above which (for there is no favouritism as in Babylonia) the 
souls of all the righteous go up (Vend. 19 30). 

6 Very possibly, however, in a document used and misunder- 
stood by the editor of Daniel, Hiddekel may have been corrupted 
out of ὁ Jerahmeel.' Cp Puri, $ 6 (end). 

T Halévy, however (Revne sérmzitigue, 1893, p. 3), identifies 
the Persian Gulf, continued westward towards the Red Sea, 
with the Gihon, which ‘compasses the whole land of Cush." 
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Haupt! that he might connect the remaining (corrupt) 
name Pishon with the Persian Gulf (the Bab. ndr 
marràîu; see MERATHAIM), or rather with the Persian 
Gulf joined to the Red Sea, which, he may have thought, 
formed one great river encircling the whole of Hahavilah 
(i.e., Arabia? except the northern part), and springing 
from the same source as the (supposed) Asiatic upper 
course of the Nile. 

To complete our account of Haupt's theory, it should be 


added that he lays great stress on the phrase in ἰδ, 1413 which 
we have translated above ‘in the recesses of Siphon”; like other 


scholars, be adheres to the usual rendering of j?54, ‘north,’ and, 
to explain this phrase as well as that in Ps. 483 [2].3 supposes 
(with' Hitzig, Stade, and Smend) that the Jewish exiles in 
Babylonia believed that Yahwè dwelt in the N., not (as of 
old) at Horeb. As a consequence, he thinks that the exiles 
transferred the gan-Fden to Armenia (;.e., the NE.), near the 
common source of the Euphrates and the Tigris. From this 
great body of water, according to Haupt, the Jews believed two 
other streams—viz., the Asiatic course of the Nile and the Persian 
Gulf-to have branched off, to the E. of the Tigris, But the 
exegetical and critical objections to this view of the transferred 
dwelling-place of Yahwè (for some of which see Kraetzschmar, 
Ezech, 9) are insuperable, 

A brief mention must also be given to the view of 
Frd. Delitzsch în 1881 (in his Wo /ag das Paradies ?) 
which for a time attracted Prof. Sayce.4 ‘Taking the 
Heb, ‘eden as = Bab. ediz ‘ plain,' he locates Paradise 
in the plain of Babylonia, the northern part of which is 
watered exclusively by the Euphrates. The Pishon 
and the Gihon he identifies with the Pallacopas (the nar 
Pallukat of the inscriptions) and the Shatt en-Nil 
canals,5 which may have been river-beds before they 
were made subservient to Babylonian irrigation. But 
Delitzsch's attempt to explain the names PISHON [g.v.] 
from fisan(n)x and Gihon from Gug'éra or Gubéna, a 
name of the Arabtu, is admitted to have been unsuccess- 
ful. Sayce therefore (Crif. 4/or. 101) would now piace 
the garden of Eden in the neighbourhood of Eridu, the 
sacred city of Ea. This is certainiy piausible. Eridu 
{now Aòz Skakrein}, though at present far inland, was 
once on the sea-coast, and Jensen (Aosmo/. 213) refers 
to a place in the inseriptions where the ‘mouth of the 
streams' is mentioned in connection with Eridu. It 
is here that we should most probably place the 
enchanted island where Par-napistim, the hero of the 
Deluge-story, was placed by the gods, and where, 
according to a hymn or incantation, a magic palm grew, 
with precious stones for fruits (cp Ezekiel's ‘stones of 
fire'= precious stones). Sayce thinks that the river of 
the Hebrew Paradise is the Persian Gulf, into which 
four streams flowed— viz., the Euphrates, the Tigris, 
the Kercha {= Choaspes), and the Pallakopas canal. 
Unfortunately for this theory, there appear to be no 
Babylonian names for the last two of these streams 
from which ‘Pisbon’ and ‘Gihon’ might fairly be 
derived, 

With regard to Lenormant's theory (Zes erigimes, vol. 1.) that 
the primitive Paradise lay where Zend tradition placed it, in 
the fighiands of the Hindu Kush, it may safely be said that 
whatever resemblances there may be between Gen. 2. and the 
account in Fargard 2 of the Vendidad, are much more likely to 
be due to borrowing (possibly at more than one period) on the 
part of the Iranians, than to the derivation of both accounts from 
a common Aryan source. Babylon must be the parent of the 
Paradise-myth as known to the lranians, the Jerahmeelites, and 
the Hebrews ; otherwise, why should this myth have been known 
only to a favoured few of the Aryan and the Seminic peoples? 


The theories which make the Hebrew Paradise-story 


1 Wo lag das Pavadies? (from Veber Land und Meer, 1894-95, 
no. 15), 7/ Haupt adopis Nestle's etymology of ΡΊΞΗΟΝ [φυσι ἦν 
and explaîns it as “the stream with high waves. 

2 It is significant, bowever, that we never hear again of the 
gold of Habavilah. 

3 On this much misunderstood passage see CONGREGATION 
(Mouxr or), When will Bredenkamp's aspiration (Gesetz x. 
Propheten, 145) be fulfiiled, and the ‘ fata) mountain of the gods” 
be hanished from the hymn-book of Israel? 

4 See review of Del.'s Paradiesin Acad., Nov. 5, 1881, P. 340. 

5 Delitzsch identifies the Shatt en-Nil with” the ancient 
canal called Arabtu; but according to Haupt (note in Toys 
Ezekiel, Eng. cd., SBOT 93£.), the Arabtu was to the N. of 
Babylon, and the Shatt en-NÎl is probably the (naru) Kabaru, 
at Nippur (sce CHEBAR). 
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loan from Babylonia having failed, we return 
. to the hypothesis of a partly Babylonian, 

ὃ. Eden ἐπ parily Jerahmeelite tradition. The Jer. 
Jerahmeel. ‘\hmeefites, from whom the Israelites took 
the story, probably located Paradise sometimes on a 
vastly high mountain, sometimes in a garden (at its 
foot ?), in some part of the Jerahmeelite territory. Cp 
Che. δι on Ps. 7415. The mountain (with a sacred 
grove on its summit) has dropped out of the story 
in Gen. 2 f., but is attested in Ezek., and in the Eth. 
Enoch 24 {cp 186-9) the tree of life is placed in 
a mountain-range in the S.! As to the locality, if it 
be correct that by the Hebrew phrase sbn ΠΞῚ ja, 
ἔστι. ‘a land flowing with milk and honey,'a pari of 
the Negeb was originally meant (Nu. 132327, on 
which see NEGER, $ 7), we might infer that this 
fruîtful land, with its viges, pomegranate-trees, and _fig- 
trees (cp Gen. 37), had once upon a time been the Jer- 
alimeelite Paradise. The phrase quoted from Nu. 1327 
may seem an exaggeration; but we can hardly doubt 
that the river of milk and honey which (cp ‘Secrets of 
Enoch,' ch. 8) fowed through Paradise îs the earthly 
antitype {the ancients would have said, the continuation) 
of the river which flowed through the Elysian fields of 
the Milky Way? (cp col. 2104, n. 3). 

‘This view is in essential agreement with that of 
Sayce—that the four rivers of Paradise were originally 
the rivers of the four regions of the earth, which were 
fed by the ocean-stream that girdled the earth and 
descended from the sky (Acad., Oct. 7, 1882, p. 263). 
The Paradise-myth belongs in fact to the same cycle as 
the Creation and Deluge stories. ΑΙ these narra- 
tives come from liabylonia; but in spite of their present 
scenery, all are connected with sky-myths, the first men 
being originally viewed as divine men, the companions 
of the sky-god, and the flood, equally with the great 
ocean-stream, being the counterpart of the heavenly 
ocean (cp DELUGE, $ 18). 

At the same time we must bear în mind that Paradise is, by 
its very conception, an enchanted land. From a mythical point 
of view, it was quite conceivable that more distant parts of N. 
Arabia than that referred to above, though bleak and bare after- 
wards, might, in the world's childhood, have been covered with 
pleasant trees,  Certainiy the language of Is. 1413 (end), which 
may well be drawn from tradition, would seem to suggest a 
somewhat remote part of the region called Saphon. 

Gunkel's theory (Gex. 33) is unsatisfactory în so far 
as it places the ‘mountain of Elohim' in the far N., 
10. Gunkel's identifying È ai Ὡς north pole* (the 

theory. station' of Bel in abylonian cosmo- 
logy). Another part of it, however, is 

well worth considering—viz., the view that the Paradise 
of the Hebrew writer is no narrower region than the 
earth itself. This may indeed be, strictly regarded, an 
exaggeration ; but it contains an important truth which 
is often overlooked. [1 is true that, just as the upper 
river of milk and honey belonged τὸ the whole sky, so 
far as it was inhabited by gods and by blessed souls, so 
the river of Paradise belonged, theoretically, to nothing 
of less magnitude than the earth ; originally indeed the 
earth, viewed as a great mountain, may have been the 
har elohim. The Hebrew story itself (see the short 
form of vv, ro-14, $ 5} by no means states that the 
course of the river was confined to the garden. Thanks 
to this beneficent stream, N. Arabia (the representative 
of the outside work) was delightful as compared with 
the earlier time described in Gen. 25. Thus room was 
left for other myth-makers to devise different geo- 
graphies of Paradise. The myth is at home, not only 

1 Charles (Enoch, p. 98) expresses surprise that the tree should 
be in the S. From dhe old Hebrew point of view, however, it 
is not wonderful. It îs the moderns who have confused our 
idcas through false inferences (see #8 8, το}. 

* Cp_Hymn to the Nile (Guieysse's transì., RP), 348), 
* Watering the orchards created by Ra, to cause all the cattle 
to live, thou givest the earth to drink, inexhaustible one ! path 
that descendest from the sky"; cp Gunkel, Genesis, 33. 

3 Cp EartH (Four QuarteRs), ἃ 2; Jensen, Xoswol. 25. 
But the Babylonian, Paradise was în the south, and so 100 15 
Horeb, the ‘mountain of Elchim.' 
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among the Iranians (who derived it from Babylon, but 
modified it to suit themselves), but also ‘among the 
American Indians, the Sioux and the Aztecs, the Mayas, 
the Polynesians.'  Brinton, who points this out, adds, 
with theoretical accuracy, that ‘the four rivers are the 
celestial streams from the four corners of the earth, 
watering the tree as the emblem of life. "1 

We now pass on to other details. Chief among the 
trees of the garden were ‘the tree of life in the midst of 
the garden, and the tree of knowledge of 


11. The pro good and evil' (296). Of any of the 
serpent. ° trees the man who was placed in the 


garden was permitted by Vahwè to eat, 
except (as the text now stands) of ‘ the tree of knowledge 
of good and evil. It is obvious (though Winckler® 
apparently thinks otherwise} that there must have been 
an earlier form of the Hebrew myth in which only one 
tree was specially named.  Budde and Gunkel agree in 
fixing upon ‘the tree of knowledge of good and evil’; 
Kuenen, more wisely {74.718 136), prefers the tree of life. 
Of course, as Budde remarks, ‘the original narrator 
cannot possibly have reported that the man had been per- 
mitted to eat of the tree of life as well as of the other 
trees of the garden."*  Consequently, ît being probable 
on various grounds (see, e.g., 323, and cp Gunkel) that 
our present narrative is composite, it is assumed (at 
least by Gunkel) that in one of the literary sources only 
one tree—that mentioned above—was specially named, 
whilst in the other two trees were mentioned. ‘There is 
much to be said for this theory. Still, it must be con- 
fessed, not only that the closing words of 29 appear to 
drag,5 but that the phrase ‘the tree of knowledge of good 


and evil’ is both obscure and {in a myth like this) im- 
probable. The worthiest, but at the same time the least 
defensible, interpretation is no doubt that of Jastrow 


(Rel. Bab. and Ass. 553, note)—viz., that ‘good and 
evil’ means our ‘everything,’ or the Babylonian ‘ secrets 
of heaven and earth.’ The poorest, and yet on the 
whole the easiest, is that ‘ knowing good and evil” means 
the art of living smoothly—e.g., with reference to the 
sexual distinction. But can we believe that any good 
Hebrew writer would have devised such a phrase as 
this out of his own head? In all such cases textual 
corruption is the root of the evil. 


| The narrative în its present form does not require emenda- 
tion; even the repellenti phrases in 33 22 have to stand. But 
in the origina! narrative the words which closed 2 9 were probably 


parallel to j39 #>N3, ‘in the midst of the garden." Is there any 
probable Hebrew phrase which can underlie ya 26 nea pu» 
having regard to the habits and dangers of the scribes? There 
is-one may very plausibly read jIR1 "262,6 ‘in the navel of 


1 Religions of Primitive Peoples, 126. Cp Sayce, review of 
Lenormant's Les origines, vol. i., Acad., Oct. 7, 1882, p. 263. 

2 In che Alexander legend Alexander recelves his oracle from 
two special trees in a παράδεισος.  Winckler (G/2 108) compares 
these two oracular trees with the two trees in the Hebrew 
Paradise, both called (according to him) ‘tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil. One of them, he says, became the tree of 
life, by a confusion with the (Babylonian) plane of life {see ἃ τα). 
May we not rather say that the original tree of life declined 
into a plant in the S. Babylonian myth, as with the Hindoos it 
shrivelled up into the lotus-flower on which Brahma rests? 

3 Die biblische Urgeschichte, 53. It may be noted that from 
a feeling οἵ the inconsistency οὗ magic with moral religion all 
mention of the magic tree of immortality—the Gaokerena — is 
excluded from the ancient Zoroastrian hymns called the Gàthàs, 
Cp 0/°8. 400 439. ᾿ 
“ὁ This νον 15 at any rate simpler than that given by Budde 
in 1883, 

5 Driver has made a gallant attempt (Hebraica, Oct. 1885, 

P- 33) to save the text Ὁ he quotes a number of examples to show 
hac the order is quite regular and natural’ But is ἴς quite 
natural in this context? Ις is certainly awkward not to be told 
expressly whether the ‘tree of knowledge of good and evil' was 
in the centre of the garden, or elsewhere. Kautzsch and Socin 
(Genesis), 4) remark, ‘One cannot heip noticing that these 
words drag; one of the two irees seems to be alien to the 
original context,” 

9 nysn pui comes from ὉΠ; pat ams from (plana 
The uncommon phrase ΡΝ “IU was dittographed ; corruption 
followed. 
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the earth” In the Book of Jullees, chap. 8, Jerusalem the holy 
city is called che navei or ὀμφαλὸς dî the earth (like Delphi in 
Greece); cp also Eth. Enoch 201, with Charles's note. It is 
quite probable that the centre of the Jerahmeelite Paradise was 
similarly described, and that it was marked out by the tree of 
life--i.e., everlasting lifel—which grew there. The editor had 
before him a corrupt text, and instead of inventing he made the 
best possible sense of his doubtful material, using the very 
gentlest manipulation. 

The sense which the editor put upon his text was in 
fact not unnatural if he knew of another form of the 
Paradise-story, according to which Yahwè, like Ea in 
the Adapa myth, endowed his creature man with wisdom 
{Job 157; cp CREATION, $ 21), but denied him im- 
mortality. This parallel story may at least have given 
him the idea of a tree of knowledge, though the range 
of knowledge had to be limited, He did his little best 
with the text, and—what is more important-he sought 
to lift up the story in its revised form to a higher level. 
Though the serpent accuses Yahwè of deception (Gen. 
84f.), and though deception on the part of Vahwè 
was very possibly asserted in the original myth, the 
narrator does not mean us to admit the truth of the 
accusation. The penalty of death may be delayed ; it 
is not removed. The narrator also gives no hint as 


to the kind of tree meant by the tree of life—information - 


which might perhaps have been injurious to the interests 
of religion. 

Can we go behind the narrative, and try to identify 
the trees? From the mention of ‘fig-leaves' (37) one 
may perhaps infer that the narrator (i.e., the editor) 
meant the fig-tree, one of the most valued trees of 
Palestine, and also, as it happens, one of the sacred 
trees of Babylonia.® ‘The trec of life might well, in 
Palestine, have been the terebinth ; the sacred tree of 
MAMRE (g.v.) was a terebinth. But in any Babylonian 
version of the myth the tree of life would naturally be 
the date-palm. 'Here'(£.e., in Babylonia), says Sir G. 
Birdwood,? ‘if I may judge from the banks of the Shatt 
el-'Arab, along which 1 botanised for more than a week 
in 1856, the only true native tree is the date-palm.' 
Its fruit in antiquity formed the staple food of the 
people, and date-wine was their drink.4 It was also 
chief among the sacred trees; the famous mythic palm- 
tree of Eridu has been referred to already. In Enoch 
{244) we read of the tree of life that ‘its fruit was like 
the dates of the palm'; this was the most natural way 
of supplementing the old Hebrew story. 

The result at which we have arrived removes some serious 
difficulties. lt is satisfactory to have reason to believe that 
‘life’ and ‘wisdom’ were not în the original story regarded as 
separate. ‘Knowledge, no doubt, has different meanings. But 
it was a true insight which dictated the statement that Enoch 
passed away from earthly view, because God had taken him 
(Gen, 524). He who shared God's wisdom (see EnocH) ought 
also to share his immortality, a statement which, in 1he fulness 
‘of time, becomes transfigured into the trutb, ‘ This is life eternal, 
to know thee the only true God." 

But can no fresh light be thrown on the serpent, who 
is classed among the ‘ beasts of the field’ (31), and yet 
possesses such extraordinary faculties? We are only 
able as yet to express suspicions, and this can best be 
done in the form of questions {cp SERPENT). Was the 
serpent originally the semi-divine guardian of the tree 
of life, like the dragon of the garden of the Hesperides ? 
Was the ‘temptation’ in the primitive story a friendly 
counsel, which presupposed indeed that the words of 
Yahwè were deceptive (cp the Adapa-myth), but which 
is not to be judged as a deliberate act of rebellion 
against the supreme Will? We know not. But we 
may at least reject a recent theory ascribed by Jastrow 
to Haupt, based on the interpretation of mp (Eve) as 


1 The limitation of ‘life in Eth. Enoch (see 256) is not in 
accordance with Gen, 9.8, The divine beings themselves eat of 
the fruit of this tree, and certainly they live for ever (0919, 122, 
not ‘for a long time’). ΜΝ 

2 See the sacred tree (a conventionalised fig-tree) represented 
on p. 182 of Toy's Ese4ie/, translation, 5. 801 

3'Asiatic Quarterly Review, Jan 1886, p. 4. 

4 Cp Lenormant, Lés origines, 11/1; Maspero, Dar 27 
Civ, 555. 
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‘serpent’ (see col. ὅτ, n. 3)—viz., that ‘the serpent' 
was originally the woman, ‘who, by arousing the sexual 
passion, leads man to a ‘' knowledge of good and evil.” 
Surely the speaking serpent? is no afterthought, but a 
primitive element in the story. ‘That the curse pro- 
nounced on the serpent is primitive is not equally clear, 
and it is perhaps all the more permissible to allegorise 
it for edification. Nor can we add anything fresh on 
the cherub and on the flashing sword (on both, see 
CHERUB). 
No Babylonian tree of wisdom is known to us. But 
(e) in the Babylonian earthiy Paradise there was both 
τος Water of life? and a ‘plant which 
12 Babyionian makes the old young' ma plant which 
" is presumably the original both of the 
Hebrew tree of life and of the Iranian tree of immortality 
called Gaokerena.4 And when Par-napiStim and his 
wife were placed in the Babylonian Paradise, it followed 
that they had free access to both.5 (6) This was not the 
case with the hero of another remarkable myth, named 
Adapa, who, though permitted to see the secrets of 
heaven and earth, was prevented by his divine father Ea 
from partaking of the ‘food of life' and the ‘water of 


life.'. ‘When thou comest before Anu,' said Ea, ‘they 
will offer thee food of death, Do not eat. ‘They will 
offer thee waters of death. Do not drink.'  Adapa 


obeyed his commands i but it was a deception on Ea's 
part, and the sky-god Anu is represented as being 
‘astonished' {or ‘grieved'?) that Adapa should have 
foregone the privilege offered to him.5 Sayce 
{Crit. Mon. 94, and elsewhere) has considerably ex- 
aggerated the illustrative value of this myth, and there 
is a ‘great gulf fixed' between ‘ Adapa' and ‘Adama.” 
It is quite possible, however, that the threat of death 
as the penalty for eating the forbidden fruit was sug- 
gested by the speech of Ea to Adapa, quoted above; 
at the very least, the two tales are too much akin not 
to have a common source. 

(6) Another story which deserves to be mentioned is 
that of Eabani. But beyond the point already used as 
an illustration (the formation of Eabani out of clay, 
CREATION, $ 20, n. 4} it appears unsafe to venture. 
Jastrow's use of the comparative method has perhaps 
led him to some serious misinterpretations of the story 
of ‘Adam and Eve.'? Into these we need not here enter. 
But two points on which he has suggested a new theory 
can hardly be passed over. (1) As to the naming of the 
animals (Gen. 219). [5 this really a euphemism to be 
illustrated by the story of Fabani (but cp Maspero, 
Dawn of Civ., 576 fi)? The passage in Gen. is no 
doubt difficult, but only through its present context. It 
seems to have come from another Paradise-story accord- 
ing to which the first man was endowed with extra- 
ordinary intelligence. It has, properly speaking, no 
connection with the creation of ‘Eve.’ The passage 
should probably run thus, ‘ And out of the ground . . . 
and brought them to the man, but for man (?) he found 
no help corresponding to him.' The naming of the 


1 The Book of Jubilees says (contrary to the spitit of the 
underlying myth) that all animals spoke before the Fall. 

ce Zimmern, ‘ Lebensbrot und Lebenswasser im Babylon- 
ischen und in der Bibel' Archin Μὴν Redig. -wissenschaft, 
Bd. 2; Jeremias, Die Bab.-ass. Vorstellungen, εἰς, 91/7 The 
Hebrew story must also once have referred τὸ this water; see 
Prov. 1011 1314 1427, and cp Rev. 291. Δ, 17. Elsewhere, too, 
the tree and the founiain of life go together (e.9., according to 
Schirren, in New Zealand), and every sacred tree, properly, has 
near it a sacred fonntain. 

3 On Winckler's theory see col. 3578, n. 2. 

4 This was a white Haoma tree, said to grow în the middle of 
the mythic sea Vouru-kasha. By drinking of its juice on the 
day of the resurrection men would become immiortal. The 
Haoma plant used in the sacrifices was the yellow Haoma which 
grows on the mountains. See Y'as6,23} Vasna, 106-10; Zend. 
avesta (SBE), i., Introd. lxix. 

5 Cp Jensen, Aosw:o4. 227, 983 Jeremias, of. cit. 87-95. 

6 Jasirow, Rel of Bab. and A5s., 549, 5521} cp Zimmer în 
Gul. δρλοῤ good; Jensen A, δὰ 93 A 

7 ‘Adam and Eve in Babylonian Literature,” 4/SZ, July 


1899, 1937» 
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animals is a mark partly of the wisdom of the first man, 
partly of his lordship over the animals (cp NAME, 
NAMES), We are reminded of the version of the 
Paradise-story in Ezekiel, where the first man has also a 
splendid state-dress (not a mere coat of skins}, and who, 
if he sins, sins in a grand way. (2) As to the name 
of the first woman. Jastrow connects ma, Hawwd, 
with Ukhat in the story of Eabani, but prematurely (as 
well as most unsuitably). Before we try to account for 
the name we must apply criticism to the text. Now 
«n-d3 ox (EV ‘the mother of all living ') in Gen. 320 is 
just as corrupt as cas mò aaa (EV Beer-lahai-roi) in 
1614. The passage probably ran originaîly, ‘ And Jerah- 
meel called the name of his wife Horith (mm), that 
îs, a Jerahmeelitess "1 {π᾿ ΜΙΣῸ» sin). ‘Jerahmeel' and 
‘Horith'—the original first men—became Ha-adam 
and Havvah (AV, Adam and Eve). Almost through- 
out, the story has been adapted to the new reading nam 
(instead of Sxonv), but here and there passages occur 
which have become hopelessiy obscure through the 
alteration, 
And what, we may now ask, is the object of the 
beautiful Hebrew story of Paradise? As it now stands, 
; it gives an account of the origin of the 
18. Object of gravest phenomena of human life. We 
Ρ ΤΥ. See the toiling man, the subject woman, 
the pains of childbirth, the sad farewell of death. Yet 
we know that the man was 'God's son’ (Lk, 338) and 
dwelt in his garden; how is it that paradise joys and 
paradise simplicity have disappeared? The sense of 
shame, too, so specially human, how is this to be 
accounted for? And the serpent—how comes it to be 
at once so intelligent (8 φρονιμώτατος ; cp Mt. 1016, 
φρόνιμοι ὡς οἱ ὄφει5) and so hostile and dangerous to 
man? It is all owing to fateful events which occurred 
in the primitive age. ‘The narrator has no special 
curiosity about sin He only brings in the sin of the 
first man to explain the expulsion from Paradise and 
the rest. Οἱ course, we do not accuse the narrator of 
being indifferent to sin. Ina style which is far more 
impressive than that of a preacher he inculcates the fear 
of God and obedience to his commandments, and he 
acquiesces in the justice of the punishment of the 
offenders, But the existence of sin is not one of his 
problems ; there is an inteliectual chasm between him 
and Paul One must admit that there is also a 
difference between this somewhat pessimistic story and 
many of the narratives which follow. Abraham especi- 
ally is, in the eyes of the natrators, no sinner, and is 
very near and dear to God. One may venture to add 
that the illusion which tempted the first man was a 
relatively modest one—it was not to become God (the 
exaggerated aspiration of the Indian}, but to become as 
God in a single point; and that, after his doom had 
been pronounced, he exhibited no Titanic insolence, 
but, as Milton has rightly noticed, was humble and 
resigned towards the supreme will. 
Such is the primary object of the story of Paradise, 
and such is the expInnation. But the primitive myth— 
A had that no object? and was the 
14. Object of crisinal object whelly lost through 
original myth. 1 cjng elevatea morally by the Hebrew 
narrator? No. The original object was partly to put 
man on his guard against exciting the φθόνος of the 
Deity, partly to cheer him by describing the felicity of 
the golden age, which golden age may and must in the 
drama of history return (cp 4 Esd. 852, but also Is. 
116-9 6525 513) Look where we will, we find ‘that 
man has ever looked on this present world as a passing 
scene in the shifting panorama of time, to be ended by 
some cataclysm, and to be followed by some period of 
millennial glory.'? This millennial glory is the restora- 
1 ‘Im ginis a perfectly correct gloss, mn being probably a 
fragment of »bymmo. Cp the name of Esaws wife, Gen, 26 34 


(emended under JoDITH) 
2 Brinton, οὐ. cif., 122. 
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tion of Paradise (ep-Min1.ENNIUM). The φθόνος of the 
Deity is not indeed a Christian-conseption ; but something 
slightly resembling it is not wanting elsewhere in the 
OT (see, e.g., Gen. 116 f., Is. 212-21). ‘The restoration 
of Paradise, however, is thoroughiy congenial to the 
Christian; only it is to the heavenly, not the earthly 
Paradise, that he aspires— to enjoy God and be with 
him for ever.” 

That the details of the Paradise-story took hold of the 
later Jews is obvious; we cannot, however, show that 

it exerted any influence on the pre- 

1 Tnfiuence of exilic Israelites. It may, nevertheless, 

Ty "in some form, have been widely known 

at any rate in Judah, though the prophets apparently 
did not think it important to refer to the story. 

Among the later references Job 157 £ can hardly be 
quoted ; it is not the same but a parallel myth that we 
there have before us (CREATION, $ 21), The ‘ fountain 
of life’ in Proverbs (see above, col. 3580, n. 2] is a detail 
not found in Genesis; Proverbs (318 1130 1312 154). 
however, also refers to the ‘ tree of life,' though accident- 
ally the expression is simply a figurative synonym.! 

In Enoch the tree of life and that of wisdom 
(φρόνησις) are separately described. The tree of life is 
represented as one of a number of fragrant trees, 
encircling the throne of God, which throne is the middle 
‘and highest of seven mountains in the south (243-257; 
cp $9, n. 1). ‘The tree of wisdom {φρόνησις} in the 
garden of righteousness is like the carob tree (sce 
Husks); it imparts great wisdom to those who eat of 
ît'; Rufael expressly identifies it with the tree of which 
Adam and Eve ate (32). Im the ‘Secrets of Enoch" 
(8) we again hear of the tree of life. It is in Paradise, 
which, as in 2 Cor. 122 4, is placed in the third heaven. 
lt is further described as ‘in that place in which God 
rests when he comes into Paradise,’ and as ‘on all 
sides in appearance like gold and crimson, and trans- 
parent as fire,' and as covering everything. 

For the different statements of the Ethiopic Enoch as to 
Paradise, see Charles's note on 608. It isa remarkable illustra. 
tion of the permanence of mythic phraseology that in the hook 
Secrets of Enoch (8 5.Χ) we read of four (or two) streams 
going forth, which ponr honey and milk, oil and wine,? and are 
separated in four directions, and go down to the Paradise of 
Eden, between corruptibility and incorruptibility, and thence go 
along the earth. To Moses, too, the ‘greatness of Paradise is 
revealed în the Apocalypse of Baruch (598); cp 7'a'drizà, 104. 
See also 4 Esd.753852; Test, Levi 18; and note the ‘gloss 
upon ‘as the days of the tree’ (Is. 6522) in (δ and the Targum. 
Lastly, note a fine passage in the Psalms of Solomon (1436), 
ὦ παράδεισος τοῦ κυρίον, τά ξύλα τῆς ζωῆς, ὅσιοι αὐτοῦ. The 
magic element is here entirely removed. 


The ΝΎ references are Lk. 2343 2 Cor. 124 Rev. 27. 
Here παραδεισος is used in a technical sense (not so pin» 
in MH). On Paul's reference see above, and on the 
heavenly Paradise as the abode of the righteous see 
Weber, γα. Theologie, 344 fi The Midrash on the 
Psalms says that the dwellers in Paradise see the face of 
God ; they are indeed nearer than the angels. It is the 
antithesis to Gehinnom, and was created before the 
world, See ESCHATOLOGY, $$ 20, 63, 75. 79, 103; 
and on the Reformation antipathy to allegory, on the 
NT treatment of the Paradise-story, on the story itself, 
and on the names of the first two human beings, ADAM 
AND EvE. 

While this article was passing through the press, appeared an 
essay by Hommel entitled Vier neve Landschafisnamen int 
AT, nebst einem Nachtrag wiber die vier Paradiesesffisse al 
allbab. u. altarab, Urberlieferung (also to de found in Ax/s 
u. Abkandlunger, 31), in which it is maintained that ἴδε 
Babylonians knew four Paradise-rivers, analogous to the four 
Parzdise-rivers of the Hebrews. These rivers Hommel localises 
(cp AHT 314 22) in northern and centra! Arabia, the gno and 
σὰ of Gen. being, according to him, central Arabia and Edom 
respectively. Hommel, however, equally with Winckler, fails 
to notice the strong evidence of a Jerahmeelite origin of the 


Budde, Die 4154. Urgesch. 85. 

2 che ei compares Ασα, Sur. 4715 where Paradise 

is SETA as having rivers of incorruptible water, milk of 
changeless taste, delicious wine, and clarified honey. 
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story of Paradise and other related narratives in the early part 
of Genesis. 
A complete bibliography for Gen.242-3 and the questions 
which this section has produced would be a contribution to the 
᾿ history of exegesis but would not greatly 
16. Literature. help the pursuit of critical truth. Hesides 
the important works referred to in the article 
we may mention a few articles or portions of books which might 
easily be overlooked. Spiegel, Evawische A/tertAnrskunde, 
147345 500 fi; Schrader, 6.7 1124 /.; Baudissin, Stadion 
sur semi, Rel gesch 2189f1; Glasero δάσο δεν.) 34: 
È 


Hommel, Newe Firchi. Zt.2893 7: Stade, GV/1632£: Wel 


hausen, Prolegomenal8, 310; Smend, Lekybuch der AT Rel.- 
gesch.) 119 δὲ ; Guidi, ‘Sopra Gen. 219,’ in Transactons ef 
gih International Congress ef Orientalists, 264.67 ; Stade, 
‘Gen. 22023 8.14 ΖΩ͂ ΤῊ 17 207-212 [1897}; Toy, ‘Analysis of 
Gen. 2 3," 78210 1-19 [1891], Kuenen, 74. 718 730-140 [1884], 
fon Budde's theories); Nestle, MargizeZien, pp. 4-6 [1893]? 
Worcester, Y%e Book of Genesis in the Light of Modern 
Knowledge, pp. 148-256 [1901]. T.K.C. 

PARAH (MB, ἐ.ε., ‘thecow'?; papa [BI], adap 
[A]. a@pa [L.]), a town in the territory of Benjamin 
mentioned with OPHRAH (‘fawn 2), Josh. 1823. Identi- 
fied by Guérin with the ruins called Za, in the lower 
part of the HW Zara, on a hill in the middle of the 
valley, about 3 m. NE. of Anathoth, ‘The valley is 
always fresh and green from the beautiful ‘Ain Fara 
(see EUPHRATES, 2), and though to-day nothing is 
more austere than this savage gorge, haunted by birds 
of prey, and at evening by wild beasts from the 
mountains, numerous relies of ancient buildings are 
visible (Guérin, /edée, 3 71-73; PEFM 3174). "There 
is another Fara, SW. of Kedesh-Naphtali, not far 
from Kefr-Birim. The name Parah or Happarah is 
scarcely in its original form. Probably the article is 
prefixed to the Benjamite Parah to distinguish it from 
the other Parah (Fara). 


PARAN (}3XB; cp the Arab tribal names, arrdr, 
firin [Ges.-Bu.]; Wetzstein, in Del. σι. 1) 587 n., 
derives from \/"IND, ‘todigout’; dapan [BN*ADFOL]}. 
It is not easy to understand all the OT passages relative 
to Paran. Most scholars will agree, however, in identi- 
fying the wilderness of Paran with the lofty tableland of 
limestone called et-Tîh, which is bounded on the S. by 
Jebel et-Tih, on the W. by the Jebel Helal and the 
Jebel Yelek (towards the Wady el'Arît), on the N. by 
the ‘Azizimeh mountain plateau (see 21Ν), and on the 
E. by th  Arabah, In a larger sense it appears also 
to have ine uded the wilderness of Zin in which Kadesh 
is located (Nu. 201, ete.), and therefore to have stretched 
up to the NEGFE (g.0.) This wider sense is pre 
supposed in Gen. 2121, ‘and he (Ishmael) dwelt in the 
wilderness of Paran, and bis mother took for him a 
wife from the land of Misrim." ‘The narrator means 
that Paran and Misrim are virtually synonymous, so 
that if Misrim included Kadesh (which has been else- 
where—-see MizrarM—assumed), Kadesh can be said 
with equal justice to have been in the wilderness of Zin 
and in that of Paran. In fact, Nu, 1326 states that the 
spies came to Moses ‘to the wilderness of Paran, to 
Radesh.' Here, it is true, ngip, ‘to Kadesh,' is a 
redactional insertion (Rr, see Bacon); but the insertion 
is geographically correct, 

Dt. 3817, ‘Yahwè came from Sinai, and beamed forth from 
Seir upon them ; he shone brightly from Mt. Paran, and came from 
Meribath-Kadesh® (see Kanest, $ 2, Massan, $ 27) The 
passage only becomes perfectly clear when we admit that Kadesh 
and Paran are geographically connected. 1 8.241, ‘Eehold, 
David is in the wilderness of En-Kadesh * (so we should probably 
read, for “ En-gedi " :1 see KapESH{[Barnea]); 25 τ, ‘And David 
arose and went down to the wilderness of Paran.” Most critics 
{e.g., We., Dr., but not H. P. Smith)follow 658 in emending MT's 
ju into ny, which oceurs în the next verse (cp Maon). But 


the harder reading is to be preferred. From the wilderness of 
Kadesh David went down to the wilderness of Paran (in the 
narrower sense), lt should be noticed thar 2556 and 7.27 
come from different sources, 


1 Greene (Zebyew Migration from Egyft, 1879, p. 271) sees 
very clearly that the wrid6ar of Paran and that οἵ ‘ En-gedi* 
were not far apart. He also (273) suggests that En-gedi may 
be a corruption of En-Kadesh. We cannot, however, with 
Greene abolish the traditional ‘En-gedi' altogether. 
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Nu. 201 2714 (=Dt. 3251) 8336 844 (cp Josh.153); 
in these passages (all P or Rp) Kadesh is distinctly 
said to be in the wilderness of Zin (Nu, 3336 even says, 
‘in the wilderness of Zin, that is, Kadesh'). Nu. 
10:2 1216 133 26 (all P) place Paran between Sinai and 
the Negeb. In Dt. 11 a new usage (but on the text see 
SUPH) appears, Paran may here designate a locality in 
the wilderness of Paran (Buhl, etc.) ; 50, too, if the text 
is right, in 1 K. 1118, but here {nuo is very possibly mis- 
written for jap or prsp—ie., the N. Arabian Misrim 
(see ΠΆΡΑ, MIZRAIM, $ 2 ὁ). 

The description of Paran given by Fusebius and Jerome 
(05298 64 122 28) is surprising. Pharan is a town over against 
Arabia southward, three days’ journey from Aila eastward. 
Horeb, too, according to Fusebius (005 80140), was beyond 
Arabia, and Jerome adds (112 23) that it was near the mountain 
and the desert of the Saracens called Pharan, Eusebius and 
Jerome were evidently misled by the name, Feiràn, of the 

rincipal wàdy în the Sinaitic peninsula, on the N..side of the 
eva Serbal. Rephidim, they say (0528786 14525), is near 

'haran—i.e., near the walled episcopal city of Pharan (cp 
Reemnni). Itis very strange that Greene (4edrew Migration, 
319) should think this tradition defensible. The Mountain of 
Elohim, be says, was ‘indifferently called Sinai, Horeb, Paran.” 
Cp SisAr, 

Mt. Paran ìs mentioned twice: Dt. 382 {see above), 
and Hab.33 (|| TeMAN), The latter passage favours 
the view of Buhl that ‘Mt. Paran' means ‘the range 
of hills between Sinai and Seir, which stretches beside 
the Elamitic Gulf as far as Aila (Elath) This very 
late passage, however, is merely a new and condensed 
edition of Dt, 332, where Mt. Paran is parallel to 
Kadesh. It is better to explain ‘ Mt. Paran' in accord. 
ance with this earlier passage as meaning Jebel Makrah® 
{Palmer's Magrah), an extensive plateau which, though 
intersected by several broad wadys, runs northwards, 
*ithout any break, to a point within a few miles of 
Wady es-Seba'. It may be added that, as Holland dis- 
covered in 1878, the Jebel Makrah and the Jebel 
Jeraàfeh (SE. of the 'Azazimeh mountains) do not form 
one continuous ridge, but are separated by a wàdy, and 
that this wady is probably the ‘road of Mt. Seir® 
mentioned in Dt. 12.? This enables us to understand 
better how Teman (= Edom) and Mt. Paran could be 
regarded as parallel, though they are less strictly parallel 
than Mt, Paran and Kadesh. 

We also meet, in Gen. 146, with El-Paran (jin n, 
ἕως [τῆς] τερεμ[ βγίνθου τῆς φαραν ; Onk. Sam. ‘plain 
[sue] of Paran' [see MOREH, PLAIN 0F]), a point 
described as being «ptomrbp, ‘by the wilderness,' at 
which, according to the present text, Chedorlaomer 
‘turned’ in order to reach En-mishpat or Kadesh, and 
the country of the Amalekites and of certain Amorites. 
1t isusualiy identified with the famous ELATH (nb*x} at 
the N. end of the Elanitic Gulf. This is not un- 
plausible, according to the geographical view suggested 
by the present text. Still, the assumption that the full 
name of Elath was El-Paran (‘ palm(s) of Paran'?)is by 
no means likely; we should bave expected Eloth- 
Arabah. That the wilderness of Paran was considered 
to extend to the Elanitic Gulf, is also unlikely, It is 
‘probable that we have here one of the many corruptions 
which disfigure the text of Gen. 14. The point intended 
may have been somewhere in the low hills near the 
Wadies Ghamr and Jerifeh, in the ancient ‘road of 
Mt. Seir' (see above, also Palmer, Desert gf fe Exodus 
424.). But cp Sopom. τ᾿ κι. 


PARAS, EV Persia (ΘΒ; περοδι [ΒΑΟ]; Ezek. 
2710 383), according to Dillmann (Schenkel's 2£ 
4470) a N. African people; he compares the Perorsi 
and Pharusii of Pliny (58), EV cannot be right; 
certainly, too, Ezekiel mentions ‘Paras' in connection 
with “Lud' and ‘ Put’ which Dillmann regards as N. 
African peoples (in Ezek. 385 ‘ Lud* may have accident- 
ally dropped cut of the text ; cp (84). When, however, 
we consider the frequent errors of MT, we have no right 


1 Palmer, Desert o/e Ezodus, 510. 
3 Guthe, ZDPV 8218(1885) ; cp Palmer, of. cit. gar. 
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to suppose the reference to be to n people nowhere else 
mentioned in OT. According to Grétz, in 2710 mp is 
simply a corruption of 15, whilst in 385 the word was 
also by an error written twice over (dittographed). 
Elsewhere (see PARADISE, $ 3, and PROPHET, $ 27) the 
present writer has maintained that certain prophecies of 
Ezek. have been recast so as to refer to peoples not 
meant by the prophet. If so, pon and 915 will both be 
corruptions of παῖς, ZAREPHATH (g.v.). Cp Pun. 
This is of importance, because Winckler bases his denial of 


Ezekiel's authorship of 88 party on the incorrect geography 
implied in ©Paras, Cush, and Put'(40/2 1165.) T.K. C. 


PARBAR (9279) and PARVARIM (AV ‘suburbs,* 
RV ' precints, DIMA; dapoypeim [BAL], bpoyPIoN 


, [Sym.]; ΕΓΒ. [Pesh.]). ‘These two 
1 ‘Buburbe' names, which occur in 1 Ch. 26,8 and 
or ‘mules ? , Κ 2311 respectively, are usually 
identified. 


It is pointed out that mp (8) in New 


Hebrew means ‘suburbs’ and ‘precincts,’ and that 
Ix]s is used in Tg. for Heb. wo, etc., and from 
Ezek. 4112 15 it is inferred that there were outbuildings 
on the W. of the temple. In the temple of Herod 
two of the gates on the W. are said to have led to the 
προάστειον (Jos. Ant. xv. 1115). This explanation of 
Parvarim is certainly rather incomplete, and the question 
arises whether scholars have not been too hasty in 
assuming that o‘m»3 ἼΦΝ describes the situation of the 
chamber of Nathan-melech and does not rather com- 
plete the very imperfect description of Nathan-melech's 
office. It has also perhaps been premature to assume 
that the horses which the kings of Judah ‘gave to the 
sun' were of bronze, when one considers the pointed way 
in which it is stated that the ‘ chariots of the sun’ were 
*burned with fire. Of the horses, in fact, it is only 
said that Josiah put them down (nagn). It has also 
not been adequately noticed that gun is corrupt, and 
that if the position of the horses of bronze (?) had been 
described at all, a more precise expression than wap (50 


Kittel) would probably have been used. The most 
obvious new explanation is to emend #sp into anyp, ‘on 
the west of,’ and mp2 into 8. 1155. "The passage then 
becomes, ' And he put down the horses which the kings 
of Judah had given to the sun, on the W. of Yahwè's 
house towards the chamber of Nathan-melech, the 
official, who was occupied with the mules' (the king's 
riding animals), ‘and he burned the chariots of the sun 
with fire. See INATHAN-MELECH. — We have thus 
obtained fresh light on a passage of much interest for 
Jewish history ; but we have lost a supposed source of 
light for the ‘ Parbar' of 1 Ch. 2618, and we shall now 
hardly be bold enough to compare the Pers. parwér or 
parbér {both forms, besides fifteen others, are given in 
Richardson's Persian Dictionary}, which means ‘an 
open gallery or balcony on the top of a house, an upper 
- room open on all sides to the air,’ ete, 

2 Ancient (sce Ball on 1 Ch. λα, in Ellicott's OT 

Commentary, vol. ἢ, {1883]). 

The word «2n55 was apparentiy unknown to &, and, 
where it occurs first, appears to be a corrupt dittogram 
of νον. 

It still remains to consider the readings of the ancient 
versions. 

The readings in cellulis janitorum [Vg.]and gna "nba ITg 
dividing 72 ‘nb, so Levy, Zare. 41 ΖΒ 367] are guesses. 
Pesh. simply transliterates. In 22. 16-18 (δ presents here and 
there a simpler text than the MT, and τ, 18 (the opening words 
cis διαδεχομένους apparently belong to v. 17) consists of a repeti- 
tion of 16-17 followed by καὶ πρὸς δυσμαῖς τέσσαρες, καὶ εἰς τὸν 
πρέβον δύο διαδεχομένους. The last two words represent ‘ig 
p‘z (60 read in δ. 184). The repetition of Parbar in one verse 
is unaccountable, and unless it is the corruption of some gloss 
upon pv Ὁ) and therefore expressed in the διαδεχομένους (in 
which case the first mention of it belongs to the end of 7. 17), 
it would appear that it has been ignored or not read by (8, 

T.K.C. g$1;S.A.C.82. 


PARCHED CORN. See Foo, $ 1. 
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PARCHMENT (τὰ Βιβλιὰ MANMICTA TAC MEM 
Bpanac i libros, maxime autem membranas: 2. Tim. 
413}. 

Parchment was prepared from the skins of goats, 
sheep, calves, asses, swine, and antelopes; the codex 
Sinaiticus is written on the finest prepared antelope 
skins. It owes its name {περγαμηνή, charta pergamena) 
to Eumenes II,, king of Pergamum (197-159 B.C.), who 
revived the ancient use of skins, and improved the 
method of their preparation. Pliny's story (2727 18 11), 
for which he claims the authority of Varro, is that 
Eumenes wished to found a library in his capital which 
should rival that of Alexandria. To prevent this 
Ptolemy Epiphanes forbade the export of papyrus, and 
so compelled him to revert to the ancient custom. ‘The 
new material was prepared in such a way as to be fit to 
receive writing on both sides, and thus be conveniently 
made up into book-form, the σωμάτιον. ‘The name 
pergamena first occurs in Diocletian's Price-list and in 
Jerome. ‘The earlier word was διφθέραι (Herod. 558), 
or δέρρεις (cp ΜΚ. 16 in cod. D), or μεμβράναι (Lat. 
membrane); gradually parchment supplanted papyrus, 
and with this came also the change from the roll to the 
‘codex.’ The first scholar to possess a whole library 
in ‘codices’ was Jerome; and shortly before his time 
the library of Origen had to be rewritten in parchment 
volumes by two priests. What the βιβλία (:.e., papyrus- 
rolls) or the more valuable μεμβράναι mentioned by 
Paul (in a section which may possibly have formed part 
of a genuine letter of the apostle} actually were it is 
impossible to say. What they may have been can 
easily be conjectured ; but the hypotheses of scholars 
differ. Thiersch thinks of notes on the life of Jesus, 
Maier of portions of the OT, Bahnsen of apocryphal 
writings, Wieseler of legal documents, Baumgarten of 
works of Greek literature (cp von Soden, ad /oc.). 

Birt, Das antike Buchwesen; Sanday, Studia Biblica et 
Ecclesiastica, 3.234 δ᾽; Nesile, Zinfiikrung in das Griechische 
VT (1899), 39£ (=ET, 40,4). 


PARK (D775), Neh. 28, RVM&:, Eccl. 25, RV. See 
GARDEN, PARADISE. 


PARLOUR (M°9p, οἷο), Judg. 320, etc. 
CHAMBER, House. 


PARMASHTA (NDVID: mapmacima [BLF]. 
μαρμασιμ [x], papuaciava[A]; Shermesta[Vg.]), son of Haman, 
Est, 99. For the name some compare Sansk. farameshfa, 

‘chief’(Benary). An old Pers. originai would be better; but 
see PURIM. 

PARMENAS (rrapmenac [Tì, WH]}= Parmenides, 
one of the ‘Seven,’ Acts65. 

The list of the Pseudo-Hippolytus makes him bishop ot Soli; 
in that of the Pseudo-Dorotheus he is said to have ‘died în his 
deaconship in the presence of the apostles.” 

PARNACH (1999; dapnax [ΒΑΕ], papanay [1.]}. 
Elizaphan, ads of Zebulon, is called der Parzack (Nu. 
Sdost, P). 

The name can hardly be ‘the land of Parnak' mentioned by 
Esarhaddon (48 2128) in connection with Tul-ASur (Ze. 
TerLassar [9.v.]) See Del, Par. 265; Wi. GLA 269. 

PAROSH (ΡΒ, ὃ 68, "flea,’ cp Ass. parìut, 
‘flea,' also a personal name, Del. Ass. Z7W72, 346; 
for a more attractive explanation, see below; usually 
Φορος or bapec [L], whence PHoROS in EV of Esd,, 
but in Ezra 23 [B] and 1025 [N°*] @apec, and in 
Neh. 325 φορεως [L], and 1015 popec [1.]}, the name 
of the most eminent non-Levitical ' father's house' in 
the post-exilic Judzean community, Neh. 1014 [15], else- 
where called ‘sons of Parosh' (Ezra 23=Neh. 78= 
1 Esd, 59, and Ezra83 [AV PHAROSH]=1 Esd. 830 [AV 
PHAREZ]). One of their number had a share in the 
building of the wall under Nehemiah (Neh. 325, see 
PEDAIAH); and certain B'né Parosh took part in the 
league against alien marriages (Ezra 10 25= 1 Esd. 9 26). 
Meyer (£nsst. d. Jud. 157) thinks that the family was 
of pre-exilic origin. ‘This is probable, but not on the 
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See 


PARSHANDATHA 


ground which he gives. For the Assyrian parallel men- 
tioned by Delitzsch seems to show that Par'osh may really 
have been a personal name among the Israelites. 
Meyer's right course would have been to deny that a 
family called the ‘Flea-clan,’ can have been the first 
family in the land, He might then have gone on to 
propose a better explanation of the name. & and n 
being phonetically akin, wyn5 may be miswritten for 
nysp. Pir'ath or Par‘ath, a name which is presupposed 
by PIR'ATHON (g.2.) mentioned in Judges.! 

Cp FLEA, where it is maintained that the insect îs nowhere 
expressly mentioned in the OT. T.K.C, 


PARSHANDATHA (nua 3 ®APCAN KAI 
νεσταιν [B], φαρσαννεσταν [x* vid.], «ταῖν [454], φαρσανεσταν 
[AL8)), eldest son of Haman (g.2.) Esth,97. For the name 


compare perhaps Old Persian rana dala ‘granted by prayer” 
(Benfey). 


PARTHIANS (trap@01), Acts2rot. See PERSIA. 


PARTRIDGE (ΝΡ, 2072), τ 5, 2620 (NYKTIKOPAZ, 
but see below), Jer.1711 and Eccles. 1130 (1repA1z}. 
τος, NO one could be surprised to find the part- 
1. Species. rage referred to in the OT. The Caccabis 
chukar (a sub-species of the more widely-distributed 
Caccabis saxatilis) îs the commonest game-bird in 
Palestine, A smaller species, Awzmeoperdix Aevî, takes 
the place of the C. εἀμξαν in the Dead Sea area and the 
Jordan valley, where it is abundantly represented. A 
third kind, Francolinus vulgaris, the black partridge 
of N. India, occurs in several parts of Palestine, but is 
not numerous, and another species of Caccabis, C. 
melanocethala, is found in SW. Arabia. 

It is certainly a thoroughly natural expression that 
is assigned to David in 1 S.2620. Of the Caccadis 
chukar it îs said that its ringing call- 
note may be heard everywhere in 
the hill-country of Judah. ‘When hunted, these cheery 
birds scud up the hills with great rapidity; at last, 
wearied out, they can be knocked over with a stick. 
More generally, however, they are captured by ‘long 
narrow runs, carefully formed of brushwood, leading τὸ 
the cave in which the decoy-bird is concealed’ 
(Tristram) ; often indeed partridges themselves are the 
decoy-birds (as is mentioned, for classic antiquity, by 
Aristotle and ZElian); cp Ecclus, 1130, and see FowL, 
$ 10/ 

One of the three passages of EV in which ‘ partridge * 
occurs gives a perfectly satisfactory sense. In Ecclus. 
1130 the guile of a proud man is compared to a decoy 
partridge in a cage and to a spy. In1S, 2620, however, 
we have a slight feeling of surprise that Saul's pursuit of 
David should be compared to nothing nobler or harder 
than the chase of partridges, and in Jer.171: the 
reference (in RV) to a partridge ‘that gathereth young 
which she hath not brought forth' has met with no 
adequate explanation. ‘The partridge has far too many 
eggs of her own to care to steal the eggs of other birds. 
No popular superstition suggestive of such an idea as 
that given in the prevalent version of Jer. 171: is in the 
least likely to have arisen among such observant people 
as the Israelites; we may sately let Bochart's Zierozoicon 
repose on its shelf. 

A doubt will naturally arise as to the state of the text, 
more especially when we find in Judg. 1519 the term Én- 
hakkors, which, against the context, is explained by 
some ‘Partridge-spring,’ but which must either be 
“Well of him that called' or be a corruption (in com- 
bination with Lehi) of ‘ Jerahmeel' (see ΤΕ ΗΠ), 


In τ 8. 26 20 our choice seems to lie between inserting 73, ‘a 


hawk {as suggested by a marginal note to Tg. (ox; in Lag. Progk. 
xvili), so that Saul would be compared to a hawk and David to 
a partridge, or (since ΠῚ is not the right verb to be coupled 
with 73) changing δ into #15, a ‘wild ass,’ in accordance 


2. OT references. 


1 We must not compare Parsua, the name of a land în W. 
Media. 
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with the critically emended text of 1 S. 24 15 [14](See FLEA, col. 
1533 foot). In Je. 17 τὰ a more searching examination cf the 
text is required. Cornill (5807, /er., Heb.) says that this is 
one of those passages which have been misplaced by an error of 
the scribes, whilst Giesebrecht denies it.to Jeremiah altogether. 
We may indeed reasonabiy deny it co Jeremiah (sce JEREMIAH 
[Boox] $ 18, col. 2389); but we must not deny its con: 
nection with te. 5-8. ἴτ Îs in fact parallel to vo. 5 £, and 
should probably run, ‘ Cursed is the pernicious man who dcduires 
riches, but not rightfully etc.—.e., 9" #51 “Δ ΝΡ IS corrupted 
out of Syba 33 ME. It is surely better to try to restore 


what the prophetic writer may have said than to spend time in 
seeking to explain what no Hebrew writer can have said. 
In 1 8. 2620, H. P. Smith (Sawewe/, 233), after Klost., would 


emend W?&3 into %39 (‘as the eagle hunts the partridge ἢ. 
But (1) spin is the wrong verb ; (2) νυκτικόραξ (65) nowhere else 
represents 12}; and (3) the vulture (293) is a carrion-feeding 
bird, T.K.C.A, E, 8. 


PARUAH (MD; dappoy [A], Bapcaoyy [11], 
φογδοογὰ [B]), the father or clan of the prefect of 
ISsACHAR (84, n. 4) under Solomon (τ K. 417). 

If ‘Jehoshaphat is really a late transformation of Zephathi 
(See Sharan), ‘Paruah' probably comes from Hareph (71), or 
Haruph (nyp), a Calebite clan-name (1 Ch. 2 51). Note that în 


x Ch. 125Shephatiah (i.e., Zephathi) is called “a Haruphite.® 
Parvah (‘blooming,’ ΝΆΜΕΘ, $ 57) is surely miswritten. 


T., K, C. 

PARVAIM (D*05; φὰρογδιλὶ [BA], -eim [L]; 
Vg. Pesh. Ar. takeit as an adj. decore muito, etc.). 
2 Ch. 36 states that Solomon ‘ overlaid (ny) the house, 
or temple, with mp' {238 or costly stones, for adornment, 
and the gold was gold of Parvaim.' The statement 
respecting the gold is unconnected with what precedes. 
We must, however, resist the easy hypothesis of a gloss, 
and seek for a solution of the problem which brings the 
clause into relation with the immediate context. In- 
vestigation leads t0 the theory that Parvaim is a corrup- 
tion of dérofim ‘ fir-trees,' whilst ‘and the gold was gold 
of' must be changed to ‘and covered (it} with timber 
of." The passage belongs to the Chronicler's account 
of the building of the temple. 

The Pasek after ngi in 2.5 indicates that the text is în 
some disorder, and the fact that closely similar words recur 
at intervals în 27. 4-7 suggests that corruption and dittography 
may very possibly have combined to produce the present text. 
mipnb, being such an unnecessary appendage, is specially sus- 
picious.  mNDN certainly comes from [blgîn3, ‘firtrees.’ This 
appears originally to have stood in the margin as a correction 
of D'5, for which weshould alsoread glia ; it is dittographed 
from 2. 5a which suggests that ant 11m is probably corrupted 
from ‘sy From YBMI to NIE must evidently be trans. 
ferred to 2. 4 (the opening words are of the nature of a dittogram), 
το 5.7} may have been nearly as follows,—‘and he covered the 
greater house with costly stones (?) and with fir-timber” All 
besides is either misplaced or dittographed. 

If the rest of the text.of 2 Ch. 36 were sounder, Glaser's identifi- 
cation of Parvaim (Skizze, 2 347) with Sak.el-Farwain, of which 
we hear from the Arabian geographer Hamdani, would be more 
plausible. τ΄ Κι C. 

PASACH (28; Βδιοηχι [Β]. φεοηχι [A]. dacey 
{L}), a name in a genealogy of ASHER (g.v. $dii.), 1 
Ch. 733}. 

PAS-DAMMIM (Ὁ ΞῚ ΓΞ; pacodomyH [BN], -ἰν 


[ΑἹ τοῖς ceppan [L], las? um [Pesh.], presdorzize 
[Vg.]), the place where Eleazar ben Dodo (Dodai) per- 
formed an exploit during the war with the Philistines, 
1Ch.1113. The || passage (2 S. 239) has psnna (‘when 
they defied,* so (FA ἐν τῷ ὀνειδίσαι ; εν σερραμ [L]). 
The original reading was probably either p‘xps prya, “in 
the valley of Rephaim' (Marg. 2x4. 17), or p°omt poy3. 
‘in the valley of the Arammites (= Jerahmeelites),* 
or more probably both readings were current (Che.), 
See Crif. Bib., and cp REPHAIM, VALLEY OF, and cp 
EPHESDAMMIM, LEHI. 

PASEAH (MDB, $ 66 ‘halting,' ἐφ. Claudius). 

1. Brother of Beth-rapha (from ‘ Beth-sArephathîm ‘?) 
and TEHINNAH [g.v.] in a Calebite genealogy, 1 Ch. 
412.‘ Paseah' is possibly a corruption of JERAHME'EL 
[Che.]; cp Pisseth, an assumed link in the develop- 
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+ 


PASHHUR 


ment of MEPHIBOSHETH (g.7.) out of Jerahme'el (feo- 
one [B], φεσση [A], φασσε [L]). 


2. The B'ne Pascah are mentioned among the post-exilic 
Nethinim; Ezra2 φοίφισον [B], φαση [A], φασσα [L]); Neh.751 


(Praseak [AV], φεση [B], φαιση [N], φεσση [A], φασσα [L}). 
In 1 Esd. 531 the name appears as PHINOE (φινοε [BA], so RV, 
but AV ΡΗΪΝΕΕ5). 

3. Father of Jehoiada, 3: Neh. 36 (φασεκ [BRA], φεσσε [L]). 

PASHHUR; so RV, but AV PasHurR (WMW2; 
macywp edeyBepoc. 05 204, 25; (5 πδοχωρ 
generally). It is natural to compare ASHHUR [g-%.],! 
but some of (815 readings (see 3) suggest a corruption of 
PEDANHZUR [Che.]; cp Jer. 203. See also HAPPIZZEZ. 

1. Pashhur, one of the B'ne IMMER (φ, ν,}, was chief 
officer in the temple in Jeremiah's time, probably there- 
fore second only to the chief priest? {Jer. 20:-6). He 
was also a prophet, but of quite another type from 
Jeremiah {v. 66; cp v. 31), whom he caused io be put 
into the stocks for his prophecies of woe, and thereupon 
received the name MAGOR-MISSABIB (contrasting with 
Pedahzur, ‘God hath ransomed'), and the warning 
that he would share the general fate of captivity. He 
is identified by some with the father of another opponent 
of Jeremiah, named Gedaliah (Jer. 381), but on no 
special grounds. 

2. Pashhur Ὁ. Malchiah was one of two sent by Zedekiah to 
Jeremiah imploring him to inquire of Yahwè on behalf of the 
Nation (Jer, 211 881). Some identify him with the Pashbur 
Ὁ. Malchiah, mentioned in a document of the age of Nehemiah 
which forms the basis of 1 Ch, 9 3-17 and Neh.114-19: 1 Ch. 
912 (φασχὼρ [A], φασεουρ [1.})}; Neh.1l12 (φασσονρ [Β], 
φασεουρ [RA], davovp[L]).. That personage certainly belonged 
to a priestly family ; but since Pashhur îs not called soin 211 we 
may assume that he did not exercise priestly functions. lt 
may be doubted whether Pashbur was properly a persona! name 
(See 3): identifications are therefore uncertain. 

3. The B'ne Pashhur, a post-exilic family : Neh.7 41 (φασεδουρ 
[Β], φασεουρ [RA], φαδασσουρ [L.])= Ezra 238 (φασσονρ [B?], 
φασσονρα [}}*], darovp [A], φαῦδας, [1.})-- τ΄ Esd. 525, PHAS! 
saron, RV PHASsuRUS (φασσορου [B], φασσουρον [A], φαδασ- 
covp [1.}. Six of their number are mentioned as having 
married foreign wives, Ezra 1022 (φασουρ [BRA], φαρσουρ {L]) 
τιν Esd.922, Prrarsur (φαισουρ [BI], φαισον [A], φαδασσουρ 
[L)); the family itself is referred to at the closing festival under 


Nehemiah (Neh.103 φασονρ [BNA], φασσουρ [L]). 
PASS, PASSAGE, PASSAGES. In rS. 1323 


ma'àbar, ἼΗΙ, and in τ 5, 144 Is, 1029 »κα΄ δᾶγαλ, MAyp, is in 
AV ‘passage’; in all three cases RV has ‘pass.' See Mick- 
mass. In Gen. 88 92 [23], Josh. 27 Judg. 328 Is. 162 EV gives 
*ford’ for (apr, as also does RV in Judg. 1257 where AV 
has ‘passages.’ See Forp. RVmg- also has ‘fords’ in Jer. 
5152 where EV has ‘passages ‘(of Babylon). On Jer. 2220 (AV 
* passages' RV ‘ Abarim ’) see Ararin. 


PASSOVER 
and 
FEAST OF UNLEAVENED BREAD 


Harvest festival (8 1). 
Unleavened (ᾷ 2). 

The offering @ 3). 
Canaanitish origin (8 4). 
A hag; no fixed day ($ 5) 


‘Sacrifice of first-born’ theory 


(88) 
Pésah ritual (8 9). 
Meaning of blood rite ($ 10). 
Why an evening rite (8 τι). 
Commemoration theory ($ 6). Courseofdevelopment($$ 12-17). 
Passover (ἢ 7). Literature ($ 18). 

The old legislation in the so-called ‘ Decalogue of Τ᾽ 

(Ex. 8418-26: see DeCALOGUE) and in E (ἔχ. 2314-16) 

gives the first place among the great 

par το BÈ foasts of the year to the feast of un- 
"  leavened bread. 

Many scholars, however, regard Ex. 84 18, the verse of primary 
importance in connection with the present subject, as not 
original (see for example Steuernagel on Dt. 161). According 
to Stevernagel } knows nothing of a fenst of unleavened bread 
(massoth) but only (2. 25) of a passover festival in which the 
firstlings of the herd and of the flock were sacrificed. Even on 
literary grounds, however, we cannot accept this view. Accord- 
ing to τ. 23 J knows of three annual festivals. If 7. 18 is deleted 


1 [Names with 423 (earlier form fas$) ‘portion’ (i.e., property) 
of'a divinity (Manet, Isis, Me'it? Liebi. 25 25) are far from being 
uncommon in Egyptian.—vw. m.m.] 

2 Zephaniah, who in Jer. 2926 is called an ‘officer* (1ps), in 
5224 is called ‘second priest‘ (mwnn 719). 
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only two of these are named and the third distinguished only by 
the character of its offerings. The structure of Ὁ, 23, however, 
quite plainly presupposes that this last also has been named; 
and that, too, in the first place and before τ, 19. We shall have 
to suppose, accordingly, that originally the passover festival was 
named in è. 18, which according to J also had reference to the 
Exodus, and that at a later date the massoth festival was intro» 
duced in its place from Ex. 38, No substantiai reason for such 
a correction can be suggested ; for the idea ofseeking to super» 
sede the passover festival by the massoth festival could never 
have occurred to anyone ; nor yet can the purely literary motive— 
that of bringing into line with Ex. 23 14 /—Le alleged here, for as 
will be shown immediately it is Ex. 28 14-16 that has been itself 
corrected, or, let us say, supplemented by the addition οἴ τῶν 17/ 
and thus again brought into agreement with J. Finally, it ἐπ 
exceedingly doubtful whether in Ex. 3425 (J) the name ῤῥταξ 
for the festival in question is original (see below, 5.7); if it is an 
insertion, it is doubly difficult to understand why it should pre- 
viously have been deleted in v. 18. The tendency of the redaction, 
as of the whole development, îs much rather in the direction of 

lacing the passover, as distinguished from the feast of unleavened 

read, more and more in the foreground (see below, $ 12/0). 

On the questions as to whether Ex. 28 14-19 belongs to the 
Book of the Covenant and to E generally, and as to the relations 
hetween these verses and Ex. 88 14-26, no agreement has as yet 
been arrived at. It is often supposed that the passage in the 
Book of the Covenant is not original but a later introduction 
from J (Baentsch, Das Bundesbuch, so fr 99 f 1 Kautzsch, HS} 
and cthers). Ex. 2314-19, however, Îs not 8 Unity ; 22. 14-16 are 
to be held separate from ze, 17-19. ΤῊϊς appears immediate! 
from a comparison of ve. 14 and 17, which are doublets thong 
they do not say quite the same thing. Still more clearly does this 
appear when the phraseology is compared with that of J. Va. 
17.19 are, apart ffom (he absence οἱ the word βῤσαβ, Word for 
word colncident with Ex. 34 23 25 26 ; δῷ, 15. on the other hand, 
diverge from J not only by their omissionoi the preccpt about 
firstlings but also expressly by their designations of the festival 
in τ. 16, whilst τι 14 is altogether absent from J. Thus, whilst 
there is everything to suggest that vv, 17-19 are taken from J, 
σῷ. 14-16 cannot possibly have come from that source, but must 
belong to E. Inthe present case, therefore, it is È that has 
been subsequently brought into conformity with J by introduc- 
tion of the precepis of or. 17-19, which were foreign to the original 
law. Ifthis be so, we must go back for the form of these verses 
to their original form in Ex. 3422/—in other words, the name 
pésah was not originally used in Éx.8425. In taking over the 
verses nothing, it is certain, was changed, for the very object of 
the transference was to correct E in accordance with J. 


The name of the feast of ‘unleavened bread’ (an 
nisi, ἑορτὴ τῶν ἀζύμων [Lk. 221, Jos. B/ 212], ἡμέραι 
τῶν ἀζύμων [Acts123 206], /estus [or dies] azymorum) 
has reference to the wassof#! which were eaten while 
the festival lasted. For the meaning of the feast in the 
passages just cited we must look to the connection with 
the two other great annual feasts—that of ‘ weeks” and 
that of the ‘ingathering’—in which it is there found. 
These last are quite unmistakably connected with hus- 
bandry (see PENTECOST; also TARERNACLES, $ 1). 
This establishes an antecedent probability that the third 
feast also had the same underlying idea —was, in fact, the 
festival of the beginning of harvest. The date, in the 
month of Abib— though no doubt it may have been a 
later addition to the law— points to the same conclusion. 
This interpretation of the feast comes still more clearly 
to the front in Dt., where the law as regards all three 
festivals is {Dt.1616/) that the celebrants ' shall not 
appear before Yahwé empty-handed ; every man shall 
give as he is able according to the blessing which Yahwè 
thy God has given thee.' The offerings of the massòth- 
festival are thus, according to D, thank-offerings for 
harvest blessings just as are those of the other great 
feasts. Dt. 169 tells us, more precisely, that the massoth 
festival was the festival of putting the sickle to the 
standing corn. It fixes the date of the feast of weeks, 
so called because celebrated seven weeks after m th 
(see PENTECOST, $ 1), by the formula ‘seven weeks 
shalt thon number unto thee from the time that thou 
beginnest to put the sickle to the standing corn’; cp 
also Lev. 2315, where the day from which these seven 
weeks are to be reckoned is still more accurately fixed 
{see below, $ 14). ‘That its relation to the harvest was 


1 χὴν is the opposite of pian (4425); see Leaven. The 
original meaning of the word is uncertain. Ges. explains it as= 
‘sweet,' Bochart (Z/ieroz. 169.) as='clean, pure,’ Fleischer 
(see Levy, NAWB 3 315) as = ‘exhausted,” “strengihless," 
* desiccated,' 
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not incidental merely is shown by the ritual of the feast, 
as still presented in Lev. 239 (H), by which the people 
are enjoined to bring a sheaf of the first fruits with 
sacrifices on the day after the first Sabbath of harvest 
{see below, 8 14). Before this date it was not lawful 
10 eat either bread or parched corn or fresh ears (Ὁ, 14). 
This offering of the first fruit sheaf is so fully regarded 
as the characteristic and main rite of the festival, and 
the day of its presentation as that of the proper feast, 
that the seven weeks to Pentecost are reckoned from it 
Ὁ, 15). 
{ The characteristic custom of eating only unleavened 
bread at the festival is thus explained easily and natur- 
ally. The massòth are upon the 
2. Unleavened. Lime piane with the parched corn 
(135. 4425, see FOOD, $ 1), a favourite food during harvest 
(cp Ruth 214 Lev. 23 14), the use of which at this season 
still survives in Palestine. ìn the midst of the labours 
of the harvest-field, when the first barley sheaves were 
being reaped, people did not take time to wait for the 
slow process of leavening the dough, but baked their 
bread from unleavened dough, just as at other times 
unleavened cakes were wont to be baked when time 
pressed (cp Gen, 186 193). In Ex. 12337 [J] also the 
practice of eating massòth and the customs connected 
therewith are traced back to the Exodus, and the narra- 
tive still retains the right conception of this unleavened 
bread as being bread of haste, In Josh. ὅτ Δ, where the 
first passover of the Israelites in Western Palestine is 
described, the eating of unleavened bread is mentioned 
in conjunetion with that of parched corn as both be- 
longing to the festival: it is the first of the fruit of the 
land to be caten after that has been sanctified by the 
preceding 9644 ; henceforth the manna ceases and the 
people live on the produce of the land. 

Thus the meaning of the festival in all its details be- 
comes transparent; of the new harvest nothing was eaten 
until a consecration sheaf had been 
presented to Yahwéè and thus the whole 
crop had been sanctified (see TaxaTION). This once 
done, no time was lost in proceeding to enjoy God's 
gift. The only point about which any uncertainty can 
still be felt is as to whether the presentation of a sheaf 
at the sanctuary, mentioned in Lev.2810, is the oldest 
form of the celebration, or whether perhaps the consecra- 
tion gift did not originally consist of unleavened barley 
cakes. The latter view is suggested by the parallel case 
în which unleavened wheaten cakes were presented at 
the close of the harvest at pentecost (Lev. 2317; cp 
PENTECOST, $ 3); as also by the fact that in later times 
there still subsisted the custom of presenting to Yahwè, 
as a meal-offering of the firsifruits, ‘corn in the ear 
parched with fire, bruised corn of the fresh ear' (Lev. 
214). There is also a more general consideration which 
tends to the same result; in the oldest period we find 
the usual gifts to the deity consisting of various kinds of 
food, and these in the form in which the human offerers 
were in the habit of using them ; leavened bread, wine, 
vil, boiled flesh. The offering was a meal for the deity 
—the ‘food of Yahwè,' as the expression still runs in 
Lev. 311 {cp Benzinger, 74 432 /.; also SACRIFICE). 
When accordingly the old law of Ex. 3418 lays 
special stress upon the eating of unleavened bread, the 
sacrificial presentation of massoth at this festival may 
almost be assumed as a matter of course. In process 
of time a more delicate material was preferred; un- 
leavened bread was presented instead of leavened, and 
in many cases the place of bread is altogether taken by 
meal (Benz. 74 450). The substitution of a first- 
fruit sheaf for the massòth would admit of ready explana- 
tion from the course of this development. 

in what has been said we have at the same time 
irigp PEached a secure conclusion as to the 
4 Canzanitish crigin of the massòth festiva. As a 

(831 harvest feast with the ritual presenta- 
tion of first-fruits of the barley harvest, the feast of 
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‘Îmassoth presupposes agriculture and a settled life in 
Canaan. Elsewhere(see FEASTS,$ 3)expression has been 
given to the conjecture that massòth, as well as the other 
feasts, was of Canaanitish origin. We have, it is true, 
no direct evidence of the existence among the Canaanites 
of any such spring festival; but a thanksgiving harvest 
festival is attested in Judg927, and to presume a cor- 
responding festival at the beginning of harvest is not 
too hazardous. The Israelites themselves, as will be 
shown immediately (8 7), brought with them out of the 
wilderness an entirely different festival which they subse- 
quently combined with that of massoth. The very 
fact that their passover was not changed into a 
harvest festival, that the harvest festival as an inde- 
pendent feast was combined with the passover, points 
conspicuousìy to the conclusion that this spring festival 
was not an institution which the Israelites had developed 
on their own account—that it had been found by them 
when they came, and taken over by them, as an old- 
established custom. ‘They learned all the practices of 
agriculture from the Canaanites, and so also in the 
forefront of these the custom of presenting to the deity 
their tribute of the produce of the soil. Elsewhere 
(PENTECOST, $ 6) the conjecture is offered that origin- 
ally perhaps the Canaanites and the Israelites had only 
one harvest festival in spring, with the meaning just 
indicated, and that this spring festival divided itself into 
two only in the course of the subsequent development. 

It is obvious that, thus interpreted, the massoth 
festival could not originally have been connected with 

, any definite day. In the ancient ordin- 
eta ances of J and E, referred to at the 
* beginning of this article (8 1), it is 
assigned, in a quite general way, simply to the month 
Abib (‘green-ears month,'or ‘harvest month’). Neither 
is it a festival celebrated in common by the entire 
people at once. In Palestine harvest falls at very 
different dates according to the locality. 

In the Jordan valley it may occasionally begin as early as în 
the end of March, and normally in the beginning of April; in 
the hill country and on the coast it falls, on an average, some 
eight to ten days later, whilst in the colder and more elevated 
districts, such as those about Jerusalem, it may be even three or 
four weeks later. Cp AGRICULTURE, $ 1. 

Thus, the feast of the beginning of harvest was cele- 
brated at very different dates at the various sanctuaries 
throughout the land; but in every case it was celebrated 
as a 4Zag—i.e., as a mirthful festival with dances and 
processions and joyous sacrificial meal (see FEASTS). 
As distinguished from the family festivals, properly so 
called, which were celebrated within thé domestic circle, 
and from the clan festivals which were attended only by 
the members of the clan, this festival was, like the two 
other great feasts of the year, a public one which brought 
together the entire community of the place. Hence 
also the precept in J, that all the males are to appear 
before Vahwè. An appearance ‘before Vahwè” could 
not be made at every village or on every ὀάηταλ (see 
HIGH-PLACE) where perchance some sacrifice had at one 
time or another been offered ; it could be made only at 
one of the greater sanctuaries where there was a d#£ 
Yakwè, a ‘house of Yahwè' of some sort, with an 
ephod or other sacred object, as, for example, at Shiloh. 
In the older time, it is true, pilgrimage was wont to be 
made only once a year to such a sanctuary {1S.13); in 
this respect therefore the precept of ] expresses not the 
oldest prevailing custom but a later development. 

Alongside of this explanation of the feast as a harvest 
one, there arose also, at a comparatively early date, 

another which interpreted it as com- 
Cenone memorative of the Exodus. In Ex 
* 8418, indeed, the more precise specifica» 

tion of the date of celebration (‘in the month Abib, for 
in the month Abib thou camest out from Egypt ') is by 
many scholars attributed to the deuteronomic redaction 
{Wellh. CZ 331 f ® 333 51 in this case the same 
will apply to Ex. 2815). Still, even should this be so, 
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the fact remains that 11 in Ex.1234 relates how the 
Israelites im the hurry of their departure had no time to 
leaven their dough but had to carry it with them, un- 
leavened, in their kneading troughs. The reference 
here to the massòth festival and its characteristic feature 
is unmistakable. Thus in the addition to Ex. 3418 
substantially all that can be attributed to D is merely 
the extension of the celebration over a period of seven 
days. 

ἴῃ the preceding paragraphs the massoth festival has 
been, so far, disposed of; not so the entire spring 

festival as it had come to be celebrated 
7. PASBOVEC. Li the beginning of harvest, even at so 
early a date as that of the old legislation. For this 
spring festival, as is explained elsewhere (FEASTS, $ 2} 
had belonging to it another integral part, with another 
name, other rites, and another meaning—to wit, the 
feast of the passover. 

In the old legislation of E (Ex. 2314-16) this later 
feast is not expressly mentioned by the name passover. 
In the festal legislation of J (Ex. 34), the passover feast 
is indeed named in v. 25, but only by a later interpola- 
tion (see above, $ 1). Ji would be premature to conclude 
that the thing itself, or even the name, was not known 
till the time of D. In Ds ordinance (Dr. 161/57) 
what has to be regarded as an innovation upon previous 
custom is undoubtedly the injunetion not to keep the 
passover at home, since it is accompanied by the pre- 
sentation of offerings such as is lawful only at the 
sanctuary. What has to be offered is indicated only 
vaguely (sheep and cattle), the amount being left un- 
determined. For greater precision we may turn to the 
precept of ] (Ex. 3429 / ), where in immediate connection 
with the appointment of the mass6rh festival in the 
month Abib the sacrifice of the firstlings of cattle and 
the redemption of the human firstborn is enjoined. "The 
existence of a real inner connection between the festival 
and the offering of the firstborn is attested by Ex. 1312/., 
a passage which is perhaps older than Dt, and at any 
rate has been heavily redacted in a deuteronomic sense, 
There the offering of the firstborn is explained by 
reference to the slaying of the firstborn of Egypt and 
the sparing of the firstborn of Israel at the Exodus. 

©n the strength of these various indications the pass- 
over is accordingly now explained by the majority of 

‘ è modern scholars (W. R. Smith, AS 
8. ‘fnerifice of 163 /; Wellb. aa 86£, Nowack, 

ta OUR 574 2147, and others) as ἃ sacrifice of 
0017. the firstlings of the herd. Dt. un- 
doubtedly also has this view of the meaning of the 
festival, and therefore finds it unnecessary to say any- 
thing further as to the offerings to be offered, So also 
1, who for the same reason does not require to mention 
the passover expressly at all alongside of the massòth 
festival, but regards it as coincident with the festival of 
spring. In the case of E, on the other hand, it is 
possible to ask whether this is really his view. Here 
we have rather, as regards the offerings of firstlings of 
the herd, the quite differently conceived precept (Ex. 
22296) that these animals are in each case to be given 
to Yahwè on the eight day after birth. In view of this 
it has been suggested (e.g., by Nowack, 74 2147 n.) 
that this regulation is a later addition, in accordance 
with Lev. 2227, made when passover and sacrifice of 
firstlings had at last come to be completely separated 
(see below, ὃ το). The possibility, however, that E 
should indeed have been acquainted with the passover, 
yet not with the passover as the feast of the sacrifice of 
the firstborn but only in a different meaning, and that 
this is the reason why he does not cite it at all as 
belonging to the three great harvest festivals, must be 
left open. . 

1 True, the assignment of this passage to J is not undisputed ; 
it is assigned also to E. The case is not substantially altered, 
however, by this; it makes relatively but little difference in 


point of time whether we decide that the view in question first 
finds expression in J or in E. 
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This view of the festival as being the sacrifice of the 
firstborn does not, however, give any satisfying explana- 
tion of its origin. For the inferences usually drawn in 
this connection from the meaning of the festival seem 
©n other grounds to be insecure. It is usually assumed 
that the sacrifice of the firstborn of the herd means for 
a pastoral people quite the same thing as the offering 
of the firstfruits of the tield in the case of an agricultural 
people, and that therefore also this passover festival 
reaches back into the primitive period of Israel’s history 
before the settlement in Canaan. A trace of this is 
found in Ex. 109 and in other passages of similar import 
(in J and in E), where it is related that the custom of 
holding a spring feast to Yahwè gave the occasion for 
the Exodus. In these passages, however, an essential 
point is left out—namely, the proof that an offering of 
firstborn was here in question. 

Wellbausen (as above) has sought to show this from the con- 
nection of the entire narrative of E interpreting the course of 
the thought as follow: Yahwè has a claim to the human first- 
born in israel (who are to be redeemed) and to the firstborn of 
cattle. The Egyptians hinder Israel from offering the firstborn 
to Yahwè; in conipensazion for this privation Yahwè takes to 
himself all the firstborn of Egypt.” If it is afterwards said that 
the passover is observed in commemoration of this act of God, 
all that is meant is that the passover is in full harmony with that 
ald festival and continues it. 

Such a connection, however, of the early spring 
festival with the passover, and of both with the idea of 
a sacrifice of firstborn, is by no means necessarily im- 
plied in the text itself, however well it may harmonise 
with it, and it will therefore have to be given up as soon 
as from more general considerations it is found to be 
improbable. Considerations of this sort are set forth 
with some fulness elsewhere (TAXATION). Of chief 
importance is what W. R. Smith (2.503 463) has em- 
phasised—that the idea of a payment of tribute, a due 
to the deity such as finds expression în the offering of 
the firstlings, is wholly foreign to the original worship 
of Israel, and did not arise till after the settlement in 
Canaan. A yearly offering of the firstborn in which 
this idea is expressed is thus quite improbable for the 
earliest period, Robertson Smith, it is true, has sought, 
in order to escape this difficulty, to explain the offering 
of the firstborn of cattle in a wholly different way, 
namely from the sacred (taboo) character attaching to 
the first birth. ‘That, however, is quite superfluous 
labour, for we have no evidence of any other offerings 
of firstborn from the time before the immigration besides 
the passover itself, and in the case of the passover there 
are further reasons—to be mentioned immediately ($ 9) 
-—which make this very explanation impossible for the 
period in question. 

Neither does the parallel with the Arabian spring 
festival compel us to adopt the explanation of the pass- 
over as a sacrifice of firstborn, 

Formerly Ewald (444.8 467) and more recently W. R. Smith 
(RSC} 227 f. 465) connected the passover with the yearl 
offering of the ‘2/47 among the ancient Arabians in the moni 
Rajab which corresponds to the spring month Ahib. It is, how- 
ever, by no means absolutely certain that în the case of this 
Arabian sacrifice we are dea ting at all with a regular sacrifice 
of firstborn, even if it be the case that în Arabia the time of 
bearing is in spring (W. R. Smith, as above), 

Even if, therefore, at the time of D and even earlier, 
the passover was unhesitatingly regarded as an offering 
of the firstborn, we still have no evidence of the existence 
of such an offering for the period before the immigra- 
tion, nor can it be established as a probability. Much 
rather is it probable that the custom of offering the 
firstlings was only a secondary extension of the practice 
of offering the fruits of the field. If therefore the pass- 
over was an ancient Hebrew festival, as Ex. 1221-27 and 
‘all Israelite tradition assume, it must have had another 
meaning. 

In order to see that it had another meaning we have 

9. Pésah only to turn to the characteristic ritual of 

ritual. the ῥέταζ festival, which has no appropri- 
*. ateness in connection with a celebration of 
the offering of first-fruits and does not admit of explana- 
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tion by means of this conception. The ritual, as pre- 
scribed in Ex. 1221-27, is as follows:— The Israelites 
are to take a sheep (sòx, Ἰὴς ; πρόβατον ; Vg. anima.) 
according to their families and kill it as the passover 
{nogn) Then with a bunch of ‘hyssop' some of the 


blood is to be struck upon the lintel and door-posts— 
the sign for [the angel of] Yahwè (sce DESTROYER) of 
an Israelite dwelling. ‘This is to be observed as an 
ordinance for ever. 

The age and literary constitution of this passage has been 
much discussed (cp Budde, ΖΑ͂ ΤῊ 11197 Va ἔι891}. Whilst 
some maintain it to be old and assign it to 7, others (eg., Well- 
hausen) regard it as of late date and an appendix to the preced. 
ing narrative of P. Here also, however, the literary question is 
again unimportant, for in substance the ritual is certainly more 
ancient than that given in Ex.122-20 [P]. For in P the rite 
that is to be kept up consists in the eating of the paschal lamb 
(AE; πρόβατον ; agnus), for which minute directions are given, 
whilst the sprinkling of the lintel and door-posts with the blood 
is relegated to a quite subordinate place. In Ex, 1221-27, on 
the other hand, the chief emphasis Îs laid precisely upon this 
sprinkling as the rite to be repeated every year, and the eating 
of theisacrificial flesh îs not enjoined at all; plainly, with the 
framer of this law it did not require to be mentioned, being 
regarded as quite a matter of course, 

There can, however, be no doubt that this rite as 
depicted in Ex 1221 / was very old, even although 
there is no mention of it elsewhere in 1, E, and D. 
Practices of this kind can never have been the free 
inventiuns of a later time ; indeed, the whole rite from 
the point of view of P and the later age was obviously 
something weird and unintelligible. În P ceremonies 
with sacrificial blood can be performed only by the 
priest and at the sanctuary, not in private houses by 
laymen ; and this is the reason why P represents the 
entire ceremony as valid only for the first passover in 
Egypt, and makes the celebration for all subsequent 
time to consist in the solemn eating of the paschal 
lamb. 

Obviously, the rite in question can have nothing 
Whatever to do with the conception of an offering of 
ἢ A first-fruits, and has to be explained, if 
10. Meaning ἢ A P 
δὲ biocd rito CYPlaned at all, in some other way. 

"The narrative itself in Ex, 1221) offers 
the explanation we need. Here the sprinkling with 
the blood is represented as the means by which the 
Israelites were protected from the ‘ Destroyer.” 

The narrative will also have it that the name désak comes 
from Zasaf because ‘ Yalwè wili 2459 over (* MEDI) the door, 
and will not suffer the Destroyer to come into your houses’ 
ἴσ. 23). On this view the passover was not originally a regular 
spring festival, but rather a solemn observance by which it was 
sought to gain protection in times of pestilence and the like (so 
also Marti, Gesck. /svaelit. Καὶ εἰ (3) 40f). The idea lying atits 
foundation is quite the same as in the case of sacrifice in general; 
by means of the blood-rite is to be re-established that close 
fellowship with the deity by which just at such times as these 
the most effective protection is secured. The sprinkling of 
the blood upon the door-posts and lintel rather than elsewhere 
may perhaps have had îts origin in the thought that there 
the bousehold gods whose protection it was sought to secure 
had their seat. The ceremony observed in the case of the 
slave who voluntarily chose to continue in his master's service 
points also in the same direction: his master shall bring him to 
the ‘04m and place him at the door or door-posts (Ex. 216); 
by the '#/0kz7: we ought probably here also to understand the 
househotd gods. ᾿ 

We have the less reason for declining this explanation 
of the passover, laid to our hand by the narrative itself, 
since similar usages are met with also in ancient Arabia. 
Marti (of. ci4.) justly points to the custom there of 
sprinkling the tents of an army setting out on its march 
with blood, as also to the practice of the Bedouins, 
in time of pestilence, of besprinkling their camels on 
the neck and side with sacrificial blood in order to pro- 
tect their herds, 

Another possible interpretation! of the passover 


1 A complete list of explanations of the passover (4624) can- 
not be attempted here. A few may be singled out.  Chr, Baur 
(138. Zischr. f. Theol. 1832, p. 40.) regarded it as Δ pro: 
pitiatory sacrifice, connected with the spring festival, which was 
offered to God as a substitution for the human male first-born. 
Vatke (Rel. d. AT 492 4) and others bring the passover Into 
line with the spring festival held among many peoples at the 
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would be that put forward by Ewald (4/0 460 £) 
and others, that it was a sacrifice of propitiation and 
purification (which preceded [so Ew.] this offering of 
the first-fruits), In support of this view reference is 
naturally made to the fact that ‘hyssop' is employed else- 
where in connection with purification ceremonies {Lev. 
146 497. Nu. 196, cp Ps. 519[7].. Here too analogous 
rites among the Bedouins can be pointed to {sprinkling 
with blood a rite of lustration, Palmer, Te Desert of 
the Exodus, 118; Goldziher, Le culte des saints chez les 
Musulmans, 31). It does not seem necessary, however, 
to travel beyond the account given in Ex. 12217. itself 
for an explanation. 
One other point in the ritual demands particular 
notice : viz., the fact that the 2424 has to be slain in 
the evening —a regulation which does 
poteri not occur in the case of any other sacri. 
* fice. True, this regulation is first met 
with in D (Dt. 166); but the custom as such was cer- 
tainly ancient, and the narrative 0? Ex.122r αὶ also 
makes it clear that evening was the proper time for the 
paschal sacrifice (cp τ. 228), and Ex. 12424 may be cited 
in addition, to the same effect. Here what is being 
said is that the night is to be for Israel a ome Sb. In 
4:35 the rendering ‘night of vigil of Yahwè,' etc., is 
questionable, indeed, as also is the other point whether 
this half of the verse comes from the ancient source. 
The importance attached to the observance of this time- 
determination in Dt. 166 shows that the matter ἰδ not 
merely secondary but is essentially connected with the 
observance of the festival, and thus with its fundamental 
significance. The custom accordingly can have its origin 
only in this, that the festival was somehow connected 
with the phases of the moon, doubtless in the sense that 
the practices were carried out at new moon or at full 
moon, and were then held to have special efficacy. 
Let us briefiy summarise our results as to the develop- 
ment of the great spring festival down to the time of Ὁ), 
Among the ancient nomad Hebrews it 


12. Result: had been the practice on special occa- 
devolopuient. sions, for protection against pestilence 


and the like, to sprinkle the door- 
posts (tent-poles) with the blood of a sheep. The 
custom afterwards became fixed ; every year în spring 
such a sacrifice came to be offered by each separate 
family. In this transformation ihe meaning of the 
custom of course came to be obscured, and it îs always 
possible that the idea of a lustration gave new contents 
to it. In any case the passover was, and continued to 
be in the first instance for some time after the immigra- 
tion into Canaan, a family festival—having absolutely 
nothing of the character of a popular festival, a 4ag. 
In Palestine the immigrating Israelites found among the 
agriculturai Canaanites the custam of consecrating to 
the δά αὐ of the district, every spring at the beginning of 
harvest, the first-fruits of the corn, and of celebrating 
a festival in this connection. The idea lying at the 
foundation of the observance—-that the first-fruits belong 
to Yahwè—was soon carried over by them to the first- 
lings of the herd also. In offering these first-born the 
practice does not seem to have been in the first instance 
uniform ; whilst the Book of the Covenant enjoins that 


time of the equinox : Aésa4 (=passing over, transit) according 
to this view means the triumphant passage of the sun through 
the equinoctial point into the sign of Aries. [According to Toy 
(BL 16 178 / [1897]), NOS, from NOS, to ‘leap, limp,’ denotes 
properly a peculiar ritual dance, and hence became the designa 
tion of the old nomadic Hebrew spring festival. The lamb 
offered would thus be ‘the lamb or sacrifice of the pésah, and 
finally che term nos would come to designate the feast or the 
lamb. Cp DANCE, $$ 4, 5.1 On dogmatic grounds, so 25 better 
to controvert the Roman Catholic doctrine of the sacrificial 
character of the eucharist, the sacrificia! character of the pass- 
over has often been denied altogether (Landius, /sdische 
Heiligtiimer, 51280; Hofmann, Sor eist 1270, and 
others); but this certainly cannot be maintained, as can be seen 
even from the expression used in Ex, 1227 (‘the sacrifice of 
Yahwè"s passover ἢ. 
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the offering be made always on the eighth day after 
Dirth (sec above, $ 8), J orders that offerings of this de- 
scription are to be ‘nale yearly at the spring festival, the 
feast of massòth. At the same time also, or perhaps 
even at an earlier date, this spring festival is changed 
from being a mere harvest celebration to being a feast 
commemorative of the Fxodus. This last change 
happened also, contemporaneously or perhaps even 
earlier, in the case of the passover feast. As early as 
the time of ] at any rate we find it already interpreted 
n this commemorative sense and the characteristic 
customs explained by this reference (Ex. 1221). 

“‘Thus in the time of J there were two adjacent festivals : 
(1) a popular Zag, the feast of meassità, at which also 
the firstlings of cattle were offered, and (2) a sacrifice 
celebrated within the family circle, the pe50%, at which 
the sacrificial victim was slain with a specially solemn 
ritual. Both festivals fell approximately at the same 
time, the beginning of spring ; both were commemora- 
tive of ihe Exodus; and thus it becomes easy to under- 
stand how the two should ultimately have been brought 
into immediate connection and the φόταλ slain at the 
beginning of the massòth feast. Then followed quite 
easily and naturally the fourth step—that of bringing 
the offering of the first-born into connection with the 
pésah, which then came to be taken quite generally as a 
firstling-sacrifice, but, of course, with retention of the 
ancient ritual. lf at this stage it was still desired 
to retain the commemorative association with the 
Exodus, it became expedient to substitute for the old 
reference to the ‘sparing’ of the people the new explana- 
tion that alì the first-born belonged to Yahwè because 
at the Exodus he had slain the first-born of the Egyp- 
tians, but spared the Israelites. 

We find this last step, with all the features we have 
mentioned, in D as we now have it in Di. 161 (The 
question whether this whole passage is of one and the 
same origin need not be gone into here, for if we 
assume that it is not, the union of the two festivals will 
in any case have to be placed soon after the date 
of original D.) The stage immediately preceding this 
is represented by J, and the Book of the Covenant in- 
dicates the still earlier steps in the development. 

In our attempt to picture to ourselves the course of 
the development we must not, however, forget that we 
are unable to pronounce with certainty and in detail as 
to the transition from one to another of the various 
conceptions of the two festivals. 


It is, for example, quite possible to imagine another course of 
the development from the stage which we find in E, where the 
passover as well as the sacrifice of the first-born both still appear 
as distinct from the masssth feast; the next step may have been 
that the passover was first brought into connection with the 
offering of the firstlings of the herd, and only subsequently, after 
receiving this interpretation, became amalgamated with the 
massoth feast. What specially stands în the way of any more 
accurate knowledge of the intermediate stages of this develop. 
ment is our ignorance as to the exact form of the fegislation of 
J. ‘The rest of the older literature is silent altogether as to the 
passover ; and we are expressìy informed that the passover as 
enjoined in D was felt to be something wholly new at the time 
of the finding of the law: ‘surely there was not kept such a 
passover from the days of the judges' (2 K. 29 21 /). 

After the amalgamation of the two feasts, the ritual 
of the spring festival is laid down in D as follows ;—The 

; s festival begins with the pé5a4 sheep 
13. Ritual în Ὁ. and cattle (πΏΞῚ ΜΝ) are to be sacri- 
ficed at the sanctuary at even. No leaven is to be 
eaten, nor may any of the flesh sacrificed at the sanctu- 
ary remain over until morning ; it is to be eaten there, 
boiled, that same night. The day after, the participant 
is free to go home. At home the festival is continued ; 
for seven days no leaven is to be seen, on the seventh 
day there is to be another festal gathering, and, as 
being a special festival, this day is îo be observed by 
Sabbatic rest (Dt. 161-8). The extension of the festival 
over seven days we may safely take to be an innovation 
on J and E. 
The development of D's fundamental idea—that of 
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the centralisation of the worship—is seen more plainly 
here than in the case of the other great feasts. The 
passover completely loses its specific and characteristic 
rite—that of the sprinkling of the lintel and door-posts 
with blood. With a celebration no longer at the separ- 
ate home but at the common sanctuary, this rite ceases 
to be practicable. Precisely here, however, we must 
not regard it as impossible that this particular piece of 
ritual may already have fallen into abeyance before the 
time of D. If the conception of the passover as an 
offering of the first-born may be presumed to have 
arisen before the time of D, the rite in question must 
already have lost its peculiar importance. Another 
inevitable consequence of the centralisation of the wor- 
ship is the fixing of the date of the feast; as early as 
Ezekiel we find the fourteenth day of the first month 
already presupposed as fixed (Izek. 4521). In other 
respects the feast participated in the general changes 
which resulted from the centralisation of the worship 
{(FeasTs, 8 97); but the change entitled to special 
prominence is that it has to be observed at the sanciuary, 

The development subsequent to D is clear. Ezekiel 
does not deal with the ritual in detail, determining only 

what the sacrifices are to be. On the 
4 After D. τ μι day of the month (first of the 
festival), the prince is to slaughter, for himself and all 
the people, a bullock for a sin-offering, and then on 
each of the seven days of the feast a he-goat for a sin- 
offering, seven bullocks and seven rams for a burnt- 
offering, each with the appropriate meal-offering, an 
ephah of meal and a hin of oil for every bullock and 
every ram. 
Singularly enough, H has nothing to say about the 
passover (Lev. 289-14). It speaks only of massòth, as 
an agricultural festival at which the first-fruit sheaf is to 
be brought to the priest, who ‘shall wave the sheaf 
before Yahwè to make you accepiable.' This is to be 
done ‘on the morrow after the sabbath,' and on the day 
of the waving a yearling lamb is to be offered as a burnt- 
offering, along with a meal-offering of two-tenths of an 
ephah of fine flour mingled with oil and the fourth part 
of a hin of oil asa drink-offering. The specifications of 
this law go back accordingly to a period earlier in time 
than the amalgamation of 26524 and ras, which we 
now find in the existing text of D. Verses 4-8 are a 
later addition to H from P. 
In P, finally, the amalgamation of the two feasts is 
complete, quite as in D; but in one noteworthy point 
15. In P. the law of P marks a retrogression from D. 
i * The passover is again made a domestic 
festival. The regulations laid down in connection with 
the narrative of the Exodus are given in Ex. 12-20 43-50 
{cp Lev. 234-8 Nu, 9 10-14). 
On the tenth day of the first month every Israelite family is to 
provide for itself'a yearling lamb or kid without blemish. If the 

ousehold is too small for a amb, neighbours are to be called in 
to make up the deficiency. The festival, properly so-called, is 
to begin on 14th of Nisan, when the lamb is to be slaughtered at 
even. The lintels and door-posts of the houses are to be sprinkled 
with the blood; the flesh must be caten the same night— 
roasted, not raw or sodden with water. No bone of it is to be 
broken, and the head must not be severed ; nothing of the flesh 
may be carried from the bouse. It is to be eaten with un- 
leavened bread and bitter herbs; all participants are to present 
themselves at the meal equipped as for a journey. Of the flesh 


nothing must remain over till the morning; anything that 
happens to remain uneaten must be burnt. 


The meaning of some of these details is no longer 
clear We do not know, for example, why the lamb 
had to be chosen exactly on the tenth day of the month. 
Dillmann (24 ἦρε.) suggests that the tenth day, generaliy, 
had a certain sacred character in ancient times—traces 
of which sanctity still survive in Islam. That the lamb 
has now to be roasted, not boiled as in D, is merely a 
particular instance of the general principle by which 
sacrificia] flesh ceased to be boiled (Benzinger, Arc4dol 
451: see further, SACRIFICE). The injunction that no 
bone is to be broken, nor the head severed, may perhaps 
be intended to symbolise the oneness of all participants 
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in the meal. The command to burn whatsoever remains 
over doubtless has in view the keeping of what is sacro- 
sanct from profanation (cp the precept with reference to 
the flesh of the sin offering, Lev. 817). The bitter 
herbs at first meant only that such herbs were the 
usual condiments accompanying a meal; the custom, 
without any particular meaning în itself, ultimately rose 
to the dignity of a law. (6 renders πικρίδες, wild 
lettuce (cp Plin. 2/7 841) or endive (2Diescor. 2160, 
Theophr. 4.24 7n). Both herbs are found in Egypt 
and Syria, Cp further Bitrer HERBS. 

Participation in the passover was strictiy enjoined on 
every male Israelite {according to later usage, from the 
fourteenth year onwards). ΑἹ] participants had of course 
to be ceremonially pure. So much weight is laid on 
this participation by every individual, that special regu- 
lations are given for cases in which participation was 
impossible. 

The individual who is unelean or on a journey is bidden to 
observe the rite on the fourteenth day of the second month ; but 
unless these sufficient reasons can be alleged the penaliy of 
omitting the observance is that of ‘cutting off’ (see CUTTING OFF). 
No foreigner is allowed to eat the passover ; but the circumcised 
slave may, and indeed, all non-Israelites who have accepted 
circumeision. 

The main difference from the old ritual lies in the 
fact that the characteristic rite with the blood which 
formerly was the central one is no longer so. Looking 
at the letter of the law one can even doubt whether this 
particular rite was ever intended to be observed for all 
time. In the first instance, it is enjoined only for the 
first celebration of the passover, whilst in the detailed 
regulations as to the manner of eating, it is continually 
repeated that they are to be constantly observed. On 
the other hand, the eating now so much emphasised, 
for which quite precise instructions are given, is not so 
much as mentioned in the old legislation. It need 
‘hardly be added that the passover is now divested of its 
sacrificial character ; it is henceforward to be slain no 
longer at the temple but at home. 

The massòtà feast likewise is conjoined with the 
passover in a manner differing somewhat from that of 
D. It begins on the day after the passover (not with 
the passover itself), so that henceforward passover and 
massoth together extend over eight days, whilst in Exodus 
and D they last only for seven (Nu. 2817 Fx. 1218). 
The main thing in the massoth feast is the eating of un- 
leavened bread. 

No leaven may be seen în Israelite houses during all these 
days, and whoso even eats leaven during this period is to he 
‘cut off.’ On the first and on the seventh day of the feast a 
solemn assembly is to be helti at the sanctuary and a sabbath 
rest observed, For each of the seven days sacrifices are enjoined 
on a large scale (Nu, 2817 7), daily two bullocks, one ram, 
seven yearling lambs without blemish as a burnt offering, 
besides one he-goat as a sin offering; the accompanying meal: 
offerings are three-tenths of an ephah of fine four with oil for 
the bullocks, two-tenth parts for the ram, one-tenth for the lamb 
—all this of course over and above the daily burnt-offering and 
drink-offering. 

In one part of the ritual we still find a trace of the 
original meaning of the feast-in that part, namely, 
where the sheaf of first-fruits is offered on the day after 
the sabbath (Lev. 239). Which day is here meant is 
much disputed, 

The prevailing view of Jewish tradition is that the ‘sabbath* 
means the first day of the festival itself, in other words the day 
after the slaying of the passover lamb-ze., the 1sth of Nisan. 
It is held to be called a sabbath as being a principal feast-day. 
Such a decignation for the days of the feast, it must however be 
observed, is nowhere else met with. The Sadducees and Kara- 
ites, on the other hand (Méxeck. ὅξ α, Τα ἄκῖελ 1, 2) understand 
by the expression the first ordinary sabbath day falling within 
the period of the festival, with this difference, that the Karaites 
when the first day of massoth is a ‘day after the sabbath'—i.e., 
a Sunday—cause the offering of the sheaf to be brought, whilst 
the Sadducees în this case hold the seventhi massoth day to be 
the sabbath of the law, and postpone the offering of the sheaf 
till the day after: both alike are inconsistent with the letter and 
the meaning of the Jaw. 

To interpret the law, we must not take it in connec- 
tion with the other regulations of P which fix a definite 
date, for the law itself determines the occurrence of the 
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feast only in accordance with the beginning of harvest. 
If we are not to resort to violence, we can therefore only 
understand the sabbath as meaning the first sabbath in 
harvest. As the harvest, of course, never began on a 


sabbath, the offering of the sheaf could never fall out- 


side the period of the massòth feast. This last is a 
possible eventuality in the interpretation οἱ Nowack and 
others, according to which the first day of the harvest 
week, that is, of the week on which the harvest begins, 
is intended. See further, Dillmann on Lev. 2311, and 
Nowack, 7A 21765 
In the later observance of the feast it is a remarkable 
fact that not P but D was followed—at least in the 
main point, that of the slaying of the 
16. Later. limi at the temple. As early as in 
2 Ch. 351 at Josiah's passover we find the slaughtering 
represented as being done in the court of the temple 
and by the hands of the Levites. ‘The blood of the 
paschal lambs is as in the case of every other sacrifice 
sprinkled by the priests on the altar and the fat burnt; 
besides the paschal lambs other animals also are 
sacrificed as burnt offerings. It will hard!y be assuming 
t00 much to suppose that the Chronicler here had in 
view the passover celebration as it was in his own time. 
The sacrificing of the passover by Levites and priests is 
confirmed also by Ezra 619 for the time which it covers, 
and by the practice of later Judaism {cp Pes. Bf 
634) 
The celebration at the time of Christ was in this wise. 
The passover could be slain only at Jerusalem; this 
ima brought an immense concourse together. 
di Time Josephus {B/vi. 93) tells us that on one 
" occasion {some years before the siege of 
Jerusalem by the Romans) the number of paschal lambs 
rose to 256, 500; as at least ten men must be reckoned 
to each lamb this would give us more than two millions 
and a half of men, not counting those who were 
ceremonially disqualified. Plainly this is a great 
exaggeration, Still it is certain that the concourse was 
so great as to make it impossible for it to find room 
within the city itself Till midday on 14th Nisan the 
houses were being rid of all leaven (Pes. 13 £ 86). 
In the afternoon the paschal lambs were siaughtered in 
various quarters of the town, their blood poured out by 
the priests at the altar, and the sacrificial portions offered. 
Then the lambs were again taken back by the several 
families to their homes. Not fewer than ten men and 
not more than twenty ate one lamb together, The 
bitter herbs and unleavened cakes were dipped into 
a kind of sweet sauce called %aròse4,! The meal 
began with a cup of red wine, blessed by the head 
of the house. The eldest son then asked the father 
what was meant by this feast and the answer was given 
by the father or, it might be, by the person who read 
the narrative of the institution. The Hall&l (Pss. 
113-114) was then sung, the second cup was drunk, and 
thereupon the meal strictly so-called was eaten. This 
over, with a prayer of thanksgiving the third cup was 
brought forward, and blessed as before by the head 
of the house. While Pss. 115-118 were being sung, a 
fourth cup was drunk. ‘The Samaritans have preserved 
a survival of the ancient blood-rite în so far as they 
mark the foreheads of their children with the blood (cp 
the description of the Samaritan celebration in Baed. 
Pal. 2267). 
Bochari, Mierozoicon (1663), 1 5s1 9; Spencer, De legibus 
Hebreorum ritualibus (1685); Hitzig, Ostern und Pfnesten 
(1837-38); BAbr, Syondolit des mosaischen 
18. Literature. 4/5, 2 (1839) 613 #° 627 2; Hup- 
feld, Comment. de primitiva ct vera 
Sestorum apud Hebreos ratione, 1-3 (18527); Redslob, Die 
Biblischen Angaben uber d. Stiftung der Passahfcier (1856); 
Bachmann, Die Festgesetze des Pent. (1858); Kurtz, Der 
ATliche Opferkultus (1862), 307 f.; Franz Delitzsch, in Z./ 


Rirchl. Wiss. u Rivchi, Leben (1880), 337-3475 Wellhausen, 
Prol. 82 {1} Stade, GVI 1498503; Green, Hebrew Feasts ἐπ 


1 {A cake of fruit beaten up and mingled with vinegar (cp Ar. 
Burdiat); cp Pes. χοῦ) τιδα.] 
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rel. to vec. crit. hypotheses concerning Pent. (1885); 1. Miller, 
Versuck. ib. d. Urspr. u. die geschichti. Entwiekl. des Pesach- 
Mazzot-Festes (1883); R. Schafer, Das Passah-Mazzot-Fest 
nach seinem Ursprung u. 5, τὸ, (1900); Trumbull, The Bl00d- 
covenant (1893), 230-238; 7%e l'Areshold Covenant (1896), 
203-222; the Commentaries on Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Deuteronomy; the Archaologies of Saalschiitz, De Wette, 
Ewald, Keil, Benzinger, Nowack, De Visser; the relative 
sections in the works on biblical theology by Vatke, Oehler, 
Schultz, Smend, Marti, Riehm; the article ‘Passah' în the 
dictionaries of Wiener, Schenkel (Dillmann), Riehm (Delitzsch), 
Herzog. Forthe later Jewish customssee Bartolocci, Bi4Ziotkeca 
magna rabbinica (1657 271), 27367; Lund, Die altex jridischen 
Heiligtimer, herauseigeben non Muhi (1704), 991 ff: Otho, 
Ter rabbit; Schisder, Saleungen und Gebviuoe des 
talmudisch-rabbinischen Judentums (2851); Franz Delitzsch, 
‘Der Passahritus zur Zeit des weiten Tempels' in Z#schr. Μεγ 
luth. Theol, und Kirche (1855), 257. δὲ IE 
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PASTORAL EPISTLES, the name given to three 
epistles which bear the name of Paul, and of which two 
are addressed to Timothy and one to Titus. They are 
marked off from the other Pau'ine epistles by certain 
common characteristics of language and subject-matter, 
and are called ‘pastoral’ because they consist almost 
exclusively of admonitions for the pastoral administra- 
tion of Christian communities. None of the Pauline 
epistles have given greater ground for discussion. As 
they now stand, they are commonly denied by modern 
critics to Paul, though efforts are being made to 
find some partial justification of the church tradition 
{cp EPIstoLARY LITERATURE, $ 7, n. 2; col. 1327). 
See ΤΙΜΟΤΗΥ (EPISTLES), Titus (EPISTLE). 


PATARA (rratapa,! Acts 211). Patara is de- 
scribed as a ‘great city with a harbour, and temples 
of Apollo’ (Strabo, 666}. It lay s or 6 m. SE. of the 
mouth of the river Xanthus, and was, in fact, the port 
of the city of Xanthus which lay 10 stades up the river 
(Appian, 8C48r, Βροῦτος és Idrapa ἀπὸ Ξάνθον 
sarti, πόλιν ἐοικυῖαν ἐπινείῳ Ξανθίων). It gained its 
importance from its situation on the SW. coast of 
Lycia, due E. of Rhodes, and consequently on the 
track of ships trading between the Agean and the 
Levant. Therefore Paul, after passing Rhodes, came 
to Patara, voyaging from Macedonia to Palestine, and 
there found ‘a ship sailing over unto Phcenicia.' 2 The 
course thence was S. of Cyprus directly to Tyre {ν΄ 3). 
It would seem that, for ships sailing to Syria, Patara 
was the point of departure for the direct run through 
the open sea (correct force of διαπερῶν in v. 2); whilst, 
for those going in the opposite direction, Myra, which 
lay about 35 m. to the E., was the point at which the 
Karamanian coast was struck (cp Acts 275). A good 
paralle! to the entire voyage of Paul on this occasion is 
found in Livy 37 16, for this must at ali times have been 
the highway of maritime traffic. ‘The connection of 
Patara with Phoenicia is illustrated by the fact that, 
during the war of Rome with Antiochus (190 B.C.), 
Ὁ. Livius was stationed there in order to intercept the 
Syrian fleet (Livy, 37 15). 

Owing to its commercial importance, Ptolemy Philadelphus 
of Egypt improved the city, and renamed it ‘the Lycian 
Arsinoe’ (Ἀρσινόη ἡ ἐν Λυκέᾳ, Strabo, 666); but this title soon felî 
into disuse. ‘The temple and oracle of Apollo at Patara were 
celebrated (cp the later coin-types, and Herod, 1182, Verg. Ex. 
4143, Hor. Od. iii. 464, Paus. 1x. 41 1). A large triumphal arch 
with three openings, still standing, bears the inscription ‘ Patara, 
the metropolis of the Lycian nation’: and there are many other 
remains, including those of baths built by Vespasian. 

For description, see Beaufort, A'araziania, s/-; Spratt and 


See SHEPHERD, MINISTRY, $ 47. 


1 Pliny δ 100, Pafara, gue prius Pataros. On coîns 
fitaraz; cp Kalinka's“Zur historischen Topographie Lykiens,' 
in Kiepert's /estsc4zi/t, 1898, p. 161 The coins begin about 
440 RC. Πάταρα is, of course, a neuier plural. 

2 The reason for Paul's transshipment at Patara lay în the 
fact that ‘he hasted, if it were possible for him, to be at 
Ferzsalem the day of Bentecost'(Acis 2016). "The ship in which 

e had come to Patara was either going no farther, or was 
intending to call at the Pamphylian and Cilician ports. 

8 Civitates, quas pretervectus est, Miletus Myndus Hali- 
carnassus Cnidus Cous. Rhodum ui est ventum . . . navigat 
Patara. 
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Forbes, Travels, 1 30,7, Fellows, Lycia, 1797. 416, Benndorf 
and Niemann, ζιγφέα. Www. 

PATHEUS (magaloc [B]), x Esd. 923= Ezra1023, 
PETHAHIAH, 2. 


PATHROS {DÎ2NB) is referred to in four passages : 


Is. 111 (BagvAuwvias [ΒΑ], Phetkros); Jer 44 1 (παθονρης 
[gen.] [BKAQ]), τ. 15 (παθουρη [ἐὖ, «θυρη, 85], γη παθουρης 10], 
Phatures); Ezek, 2914 (φαθωρης [gen] [BO], παθονρης [A], 
adnot. ψῶμον πάτημα [VN8-]), 3014t (φαθωρης [BI], παθονρης 
[A], φαθονρης [Ὁ], Phathures), 

It is usually held that Patbros (=Fg. 93 23} rséî, ‘the 
south land,’ Copt. δέου γὲς or preres; Ass. paturisi) 
means Upper Egypt {see EGyPT, $ 43; GEOGRAPHY, 
8 το [6]; Erman, ΖΑ ΤῊ 1018 [1890]; Del. Zar. 
310; Schr. AGF 2837). Plausible as the theory is, 
it must be re-examined in the light of the belief! 
that prophecies as well as narratives have sometimes 
been so edited as to obtain a new and very different 
geographical and historical reference. That ‘ Pathros” 
means ‘upper Egypt' in the passages as they now 
stand, cannot be denied; but it has yet to be ascertained 
whether the original writer really had ‘upper Egypt‘ in 
his mind. (2) In the first passage (Is. 1111) there is 
clearly no certainty that this is the case, Now that 
it has been maintained that there was probably an 
Edomite captivity ofthe Jews (see OBADIAH [B00K],$ 7), 
and that ‘Asshur’ is not unfrequently miswritten for 
*Geshur," and ‘Babel’ and ‘Elam’ for ‘Jerahmeel,” 
and also that in Gen. 1014 PATHRUSIM [g.v.] is most 
probably a distortion of Sar&phathim, it becomes, to 
say the least, possible that the original reading of Is. 
1lrr was, ‘from Geshur and from Misrim, and from 
Zarephath, and from Cush, and from Jerahmeel, and 
from the Zarbites, and from the Arabians' (cp &'s 
βαβυλωνίας -- ὅ3.-- nm, and see Crit. Bi4.). (8) In 
Jer. 441 we read of 'all the Jews who dwelt in the land 
of nes, who dwelt at Migdol, and at Tahpanhes, and 
at Noph, and in the country of Pathros,' and in Ὁ. 15 
of ‘ali the people that dwelt in the land of psp, în 
Pathros.'  Beke, however, has already expressed the 
view (Orig. Biò. 1307) that the places referred to are 
ina N. Arabian psn. This appears to be correct; 
‘only it must be added that the names, except Migdol, 
have been corrupted. Migdol (a common Hebrew 
term) is not improbably the Migdal-cusham which under- 
lies the Migdal-shechem of Judg.946 (see SHECHEM, 
Tower or); Tahpanhes and Noph have arisen out of 
NAPHTUHIM [g.v.}; Pathros= Zarephath. (ε) Ezek. 
294 occurs in a prophecy which (like that in Jer. 46) 
has not improbably been altered and expanded from a 
prophecy on Misrim (Musur in N. Arabia); cp 
PARADISE, $1. The original reading must have been 
very different from what now stands in MT, and very 
possibly was, ‘and I will cause them to return to the 
land of Zarephath, to the land of Jerahmeel.' (4) In 
Ezek. 3014 the traditional text reads ‘Pathros, Zoan, 
No.” But the original reading of the second name was 
probably ‘Zoar'—i.e., ‘Missur* (see ZOAR), whilst 
“No-[amon]' seems to have come from ' Ammon' {a 
not uncommon corruption of Jerahmeel}, and ‘ Pathros' 
from ‘Zarephath.’ ΟΡ PI-BESETH, TAHPANHES. ‘The 
student will remember that when the ancient editors 
have been proved to have used much uncritical con- 
jecture, it is the duty of modern critics to employ the 
ordinary means of critical restoration of the original 
text. T.K.C. 

PATHRUSIM (D’DINB), a ‘son’ of Mizraim, Gen. 
1014 (matpocwnieim [A and A?* in 1 Ch.], tTATPO- 
conoeim [E], -1e1m [L]), 1 Ch. 1 ταῦ (pagepwcerm 
{L, om, B]}. If, however, we are to point ps, Misrim, 
‘no will be a corruption of c'np3s, Sarephathim (the list 
ing only S. Palestine peoples). See ΜΊΖΒΑΙΜ, 


contaii 
8 οὐ, 


1 See Cxit Bi6., and cp Gian, MeRATHAIM, PARADISE, 
Suecuim, Tyre. 
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Marquart (Fx. 26) would read Ὁ. ὉΠ in Jer. 4695 for the 
superfluous ‘yen. If so, it would be best to go 8 step farther 
and read pnbns, and suppose that a prophecy against Misrim 
has been altered and expanded into a prophecy against 
Mizraim. Cp PROPHET, $ 45. T.K.C. 


PATMOS (η πότμος ; Rev. 19). Patmos, now 
called Patizo, is a barren rocky island, about 10 m. 
A long and s m. wide (Pliny, 7423, Ῥαένιος, 
1. Site. 0, n ἘΣ, Η͂ 
circuitu triginta millia passuum), in that 
section of the Aigean which was called the Icarian Sea, 
between Samos and Cos (Strabo, 488). [τ wonld, there- 
fore, be a feature in the scene viewed by Paul in his voyage 
from Samos, 20 m. to the N., to Cos (Acts2015 211; 
cp E. Ὁ. Clark, 7rave/s, 2194). It is first mentioned 
by Thucydides (333=428 B.c.)—its sole appearance 
in ancient history, though the ruins of the Hellenic 
town on the height between the inlets of La Scola (E.) 
and Aerika (W.) would point to a certain degree of 
prosperity, of which we have otherwise no hint. The 
island must, in fact, have been of some importance, as 
its harbour is one of the safest in all the Greek islands. 
In the Middle Ages also it flourished, and from its palms was 
known as Pa/mosa: the degradation of the vegetation is some. 
what foolishly attributed to Turkish rule. The northern and 
southern portins of the island are united by two isthmuses, only 
a few hundred yards wide, between which rises the ruin- -crowned 
height above mentioned. On the E. of the_southernmost 
isthmus lies the port: the town is farther S., round the 
Monastery of St, John. 


Patmos owes its celebrity in NT history entirely to 
the mention of it in Rev.1o. Under the Empire, 
τον islands were largely used as places of 

ἢ. RelatioN banishment_e.g., Domitian banished 
* Flavia Domitilla, suspected of being a 
Christian, to Pontia (Eus. 418 iii. 185; Dio Cass, 
6714). It has been suggested by some writers that the 
influence of the natural features of the view from the 
highest summit of the island may be traced in the 
imagery of the Apocalypse: references to the sea are 
unusually frequent (Rev. 46 614 131 152 1620). [But 
see APOCALYPSE ; also JOHN (SON OF ZEBEDEE), $ 9.] 
‘The entire southern section of the island belongs to 
the Monastery of St. John the Divine (founded by 
St. Christodulos in 1088, on the site of an ancient 
temple), on the summit of the highest hill (S4 λέξας, 
about 800 ft.}. Lower down is a second monastery, 
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that of the Apocalypse, in which is shown the cave 
(τὸ σπήλαιον τῆς Arora\iyews) wherein the Revelation 
was delivered. ‘The cave is now a chapel: ‘in one 
part of the roof a rent is pointed out, where the rock 
was broken at the commencement of the Revelation, 
and from a somewhat deeper cleft in this the Divine 
voice is said to have proceeded' {Tozer, Ze /slands 
of the Zigean, 178 f.). 

For description of Hellenic ruîns, see Mewoirs Relating ἐσ 
Turkey, ed. Walpole, 22943 £ Ε΄ Tozer, The Lslands e; 
the Aigcan, 1890, p. 178% Most complete account by 
V. Guerin, in his /eseriStion de {᾽ς de Patmos et de Samos, 
1856; with map of the island. For the legends of St. John at 
Patmos, see the MS of the monastery, entitled Ai περίοδοι τοῦ 
Θεολόγον, composed by Prochorus his disciple (analysed by 
Guérin, 07. cit. 20./.; it contains the composition of the Gospel 
only, not the Apocalypse). WLW. 


PATRIARCH (ττὰτριᾶρχης, Z.e., head of a ττδτριὰ 
or family), a designation appli: Lin NT to Abraham (Heb.T 4), 
tothe twelve sons of Jacob (ActsT 8..), and to Javid (Acts 2 29). 
In 4 Mace. 7 19 mention is made of οἱ πατριάρχαι ἡμῶν ᾿βρααμ, 
Ἰσαᾶκ, Ἰακωβ, and in 4 Macc. 1625 of A. καὶ 1. καὶ 1. καὶ πάντες 


In1Ch. 3431 ᾧ5 857 mag (‘principal fathers") 


is represented by πατριάρχαι Apaaf [Β], πατριαὶ Apws [A], πατριὰ, 
τοῦ πρώτον IL]; în 2 Ch.198 2612 πατριάρχαι (οἱ ἄρχοντες 
τῶν πατριῶν [L] în 2 Ch. 2612) renders magri wan (AV ‘chief of 
the fathers,” ἘΝ “head of fathers [houses] ), in 1 Ch. 27 22 pm 
(AV ‘princes’ RV ‘caprains,” οἱ ἄρχοντες ÎLI), in 2 Ch. 28 20 
mani “ig (EV * captains of hundreds,' τοὺς ἑκατοντάρχους [L]). 


PATROBAS (marpoBac, abbrev. from Patrobius) 
is one of five who with ‘the brethren that are with 
them’ are saluted in Rom.1614. They seem to have 
been heads of Christian households, or perhaps class 
leaders of some sort, 

The lists of Pseudo -Dorotheus and Pseudo - Hippolytus 
represent Patrobas as bishop of Puteoli. Cp Romans, 

"The name was borne by a contemporary of Nero, a freedmanj 
cp Tac. Hist.149 295. 


PATROCLUS (tarpogAoy [AV]), the father of 
NICANOR [g.v.] (2 Macc. 89). 


PAU (ΡΒ; Φογωρ [ADEL]). Gen. 8639, or Pal! 


UPB; φογωρ [BA], φδογὰ [L]} 1 Ch. 150, the 
name of the city of Hadad, a king of Edom. Probably 
we should follow @ and read “iys, P®%r (so Ball). 


See BeLA, 2, HADAD (2), PEOR. 


οἱ πατριάρχαι. 
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Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ, though riot one 
of the original twelve, but only at a later date added 
by the Lord himself to the circle of his 

1. ‘he older more intimate followers, soon became one 
view. of the most zealous, if not the most 
zealous, of them all. A Jew by birth, brought up in 


1 Especially so used were the islands of Gyara (Gyaros) and 
Seriphos in the Algean (cp Tac. Azz. 8684301571: Juv. Saz. 
173, aude aliguid brevibus Gyaris et carcere dignis, and id. 
6,563 10170). 
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accordance with the strictest  precepts of the law, 
bitterly opposed to the Christianity then beginning to 
emerge into prominence, as a youth he was one of the 
witnesses of the martyrdom of Stephen {Acts7 58-83}. 
Anon, while ‘breathing threatening and slaughter 
against the disciples of the Lord* (Acts 91), his career 
is arrested and he is converted on the road to Damascus 
{Acts92-8). Once a preacher of the gospel, he hence- 


1 The reading is certainly false. 
many Heb, MSS read ya. 


Targ., Pesh., Vg,, and 
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forth, without hesitation or delay, devotes to its service 
for all the rest of his life all his rare gifts of intellect 
and heart, his unmatched courage, his immovable 
fideligg (Finally, after long and indefatigable wander- 
ings, including three great (missionary) journeys, 
probably about the year 64 A.D., while still in the full 
vigour of manhood, he suffered martyrdom at Rome. 
Further details will be found in the Acts of the Apostles, 
and in his 13 (14) canonica] epistles. Apart from one 
or two comparatively unimportant traditions, these are 
our sole and abundantly sufficient sources of information. 

So thought and spoke almost all scholars of 401 
schools, whether Protestant or Catholic, down to the-- 
beginning of the nineteenth century. ΑἹ] that was left 
for scholarship was to determine as exactly as possible 
the brecise order of the events in detail and the proper 
light in which to view them, so as to gain a picture as 
faithful and complete as possible of the great apostle’s 
life and activities. That Acts and the Epistles might 
be regarded, on the whole, as credible throughout, was 
questioned by no one. 

'Towards the middle of the nineteenth century the 
situation was completely altered, Criticism had learned 

itini, to concern itself seriously with the 

2. Criticism contents of Acts, and to inquire as 

in first half th : f certain of th 

f ninetoent@L 1° the genuineness of certain of the 

o dont 13 (14) Pauline epistles as read in 
Ury. the NT. 

The epistie to the Hebrews had already been excluded from 
the group by Carlstadt (1520), and among those who followed 
him in this were Luther, Calvin, Grotius (cè. 1681), and Semler 
(οὖ. 1791). E. Evanson în 1792 raised some doubts as to the 
Pauline origin of Romans, Ephesians, Colossians; 1. E. C. 
Schmidt in 1798 as to that of 1 and 2 Thessalonians; Eichhorn 
(1804), Schleiermacher (1807), de Wette (1826) as to Timothy 
and Titus; Usteri in 1824, as also de Wette and Schleiermacher, 
following Evanson, as to Ephesians.- By 1835 F. C. von Baur 
had given the cous de grace to the ‘so-called Pastoral Epistles,” 
Kern to 2 Thessalonians in 1839; Semler in 1776, followed by 
others, denied the unity of 2 Corinthians, 


Baur, incidentally in his Pastora/briefe (p. 79), declared 
that we possess only four letters of Paul with regard 
to the genuineness of which there can be no reasonable 
doubti-Galatians, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Romans. This 
thesis became the corner-stone of the new building. 

F. C. von Baur, the founder of what was called, from 
the university in which he taught, the Tiibingen school, 
3. Bi laid the foundation in his Paz/us (1845: ®, 

- SRUI after the authors death in 1860, by E. Zeller, 
1866-1867; ET by Menzies, 2 vols., 1873-1875). In 
Baur's view, Acts, and also such epistles as were not 
from the pen of Paul (Peter, or James} himself, cught to 
be regarded as ‘tendency '-writings, designed to make 
peace or to establish it, as between Peter and Paul, 
the assumed heads of two parties or schools in early 
Christianity which were called by their names— 
Petrinists and Paulinists, Jewish Christians and Gentile 
Christians ; parties which he held to have lived, like 
Peter and Paul themselves, and for a considerable time 
after the decease of these great leaders, in bitter hostility 
towards one another until, so far as they did not lose 
themselves in various heresies to right or to left, they 
became merged in one another in the bosom of the 
Catholic church. For the historian the all-important 
task now became that of discerning clearly the un- 
questionably genuine element in the Pauline Epistles, 
on which alone weight could be laid. With them could 
be combined only those elements in Acts which were 
seen not to be in contradiction with the cpistles. 

This standpoint, if we leave out of account divergences 
of subordinate importance, was accepted in Germany 
and Switzerland by many scholars; among others by 
E. Zeller, A. Schwegler, K. R. Kéòstlin, K. Planck, 
A. Ritschl (1849), A. Hilgenfeld, G. Volkmar, H. 
Lang, A. Hausrath, K. Holsten, R. A. Lipsius, C. 
Weizsacker, H. 1. Holtzmann, O. Pfleiderer—we may 


1 In the second edition of his Zxsstekung, however, Ritschl 
abandoned the Tubingen position. 
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safely say, in short, by the entire ‘old guard’ of liberal 
theology—so, too, in France; in Holland also, until 
quite recently, by the whole modern school; and in 
England among others by W. R. Casselis, the long 
anonymous author of Supernatural Religion (vols. I 
and 2, 1874; vol. 3, 1877), and by S. Davidson 
(/ntroduction to the Study of the NT, 2 vols. ; 8), 1894). 
This also was, on the whole, the point of view 
occupied by E. Hatch when he contributed to Εἶπεν. 
Brit.®, 18 (1885), the article ‘ Paul,’ from which the 
following 88 (4-32) of the present article are taken, a few 
short notes only being added within square brackets. 
W. Cv. M 


A. Earlier (i.e., Tiibingen) Criticism, 


“Saul, who is also (called) Paul' [Σαῦλος ὁ καὶ 
Παῦλος, Acts 139] was a ‘Hebrew of ihe Hebrews'— 
Na i.e., οἵ pure Jewish descent unmixed 
+ originand xvith Gentile bloodof the tribe of Ben- 

πος jamin {Rom.]lr 2 Cor. 1122 Phil.85). 
In Acts it is stated'that he was born at Tarsus in 
Cilicia (917 2139 223); but in the fourth century 
there still lingered a tradition that his birthplace was 
Giscala, the last of the fortress-towns of Galilee which 
held out against | Rome! Jerome, De vir. iMustr.1005; 
Ad Philem.523).! 

The fact that Paul was called by two names has been 
accounted for in various ways. Saul {the Aramaic 
form, used only as a vocative, and in the narratives of 
his conversion, Acts9417 22713 2614; elsewhere the 
Hellenised form, Σαῦλος) was a natural name for a 
Benjamite to give to his son, in memory of the first of 
Jewish kings; Paul îs more difficult of explanation. It 
is first foundin the narrative of the conversion of 
Sergius Paulus, the proconsuì of Cyprus (Acts137), 
and it has sometimes been supposed either that Paul 
himself adopted the name in compliment to his first 
Gentile convert of distinction, or that the writer of 
Acts intended to imply that it was so adopted. Others 
have thought that it was assumed by Paul himself after 
the beginning of his ministry, and that it is derived 
from the Latin pez/us in the sense either of ‘least 
among the apostles,’ or ‘little of stature.' These and 
many similar conjectures, however, may probably be set 
aside in favour of the supposition that there was a double 
name from the first, one Aramaic or Hebrew, and the 
other Latin or Greek, like Simon Peter, John Mark, 
Simeon Niger, Joseph Justus; this supposition îs con- 
firmed by the fact [that in those days many people had 
in Greek and Latin two or more names, of which there 
are many examples in the Oxyr. Pap. ì. ii. ; and] that 
Paul was not an uncommon name in Syria and the 
eastern parts of Asia Minor (instances will be found in 
the /ndex Nominum to Boeckh's Corp. Inscr. Grec. 
[Oxyrkynchus Papyri, ì. 98 205, bis, îì. 93081). Whatever 
be its origin, Paul is the oniy name used by himself, or 
used of him by others when once he had entered into 
the Roman world outside Palestine. Acts speaks of 
his having been a Roman citizen [‘Pwyados, like Attalus 
ὁ Χριστιανός, condemned to be thrown before the wild 
animals at Lyons, Eus. A7£ v. 1 44 47 50] by birth (Acts 
228; cp 1637 2327), a statement which also has given 
rise to several conjectures, because there is no clue to the 
ground upon which his claim τὸ citizenship was based. 
Some modern writers question the fact, considering the 
statement to be part of the general colouring which the 
writer of Acts is supposed to give to his narrative; and 
some also question the fact, which is generally con- 
idered to support it, of the appeal to the emperor. 

That Paul received part of his education at Tarsus, 


1 It was an Ebionite slander that he was nota Jew at all, 
but a Greek [who wished to mary a Jewish priest's daughter at 
Jerusalem, for that reason became a proselyte and had himself 
circumeised, but, when the giri refused to marry him, got angry 
and began to write against circumcision, the Sabbath, and the 
whole law] (Epiphan. Ἴων. 30 16). 
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which was a great seat of learning, is a possible in- 
A ference from his nse of some of the 

5. Education. \echnical terms which were current in 
the Greek schools of rhetoric and philosophy; but, 
since the cultivation of a correct grammatical and 
rhetorical style was one of the chief studies of those 
schools, Paul's imperfect command of Greek syntax 
seems to show that this education did not go very far 
[cp HELLENISM, $ 9]. That he received the main 
part of his education from Jewish sources is not only 
probable from the fact that his family were Pharisees, 
but certain from the whole tone and character of his 
writings] [though his language and style betray the 
genuîffe Greek; cp W. C. van Manen, Paulus, 
2186-190 3156-60; A. Deissmana, CGA, 1896, pp. 
767-769; E. L. Hicks, Sed, #82 5 (1896), pp. 1-14}. 
According to Acts, his teacher was GAMALIEL, who, as 
the grandson of Hillel, took a natural place as the head 
of the moderate school of Jewish theologians; nor, in 
spite of the objection that the fanaticism of the disciple 
was at variance with the moderation of the master, 
does the statement seem in itself improbable. A more 
important difficulty in the way of accepting the state- 
ment that Jerusalem was the place of Paul's education is 
the fact that in that case his education must have been 
going on at the time of the preaching and death of 
Jesus Christ. Ὑ That he had not, seen Jesus Christ 
during his ministry seems to be οἱ for a comparison 
of 1 Cor. 91 with 158 appears to limit his sight of him 
to that which he had at his conversion, and the 
‘knowing Christ after the flesh’ of 2 Cor. 516 is used 
not of personal acquaintance but of ‘ carnal’ as opposed 
to ‘spiritual’ understanding; nor does the difficulty 
seem to be altogether adequately explained away by the 
hypothesis which some writers have adopted, that Paul 
*was temporarily absent from Jerusalem at the times 
when Jesus Christ was there. ‘ Like all gewish boys, 
Paul learnt a trade, that of tent-makingj; this was a 
natural employment for one of Cilician’ origin, since 
the hair of the Cilician goat was used to make a canvas 
(cilicia) which was specially adapted for the tents used 
by travellers on the great routes of commerce, or by 
soldiers on their campaigns (cp Philo, De anime. idor. 
parte i. 2238 ed. Mang. ; and see CILICIA, $ 3, end). 
‘hether he was married or not is a question which 
has been disputed from very early times; the expressions 
in x Cor. 78 95 were taken by Tertullian to imply that 
he was not, and by Clement of Alexandria and Origen 
to imply that he had once been, but had become a 


“The beginning of Paul's active life was doubtless like 


its maturity ; it was charged with emotion. He himself 

ifa. gives a graphic sketch of its inner history. 
6. Inner Life. Ἧς conversion to Christianity was not 
the first great change that he had undergone,i ‘I was 
alive without the law once'(Rom.79). He had lived 
in his youth a pure and guileless life. He had felt t@t 
which is at once the charm and the force of such a life, 
the unconsciousness of wrong. But, while his fellow- 
disciples in the rabbinical schools had been content to 
dissect the text of the sacred code with a minute 
anatomy, the vision of a law of God which transcended 
both text and comment had joomed upon him like 
a mew revelation. ‘With the sense of law had come 
the sense of sin. It was like the first dawn of con- 
science. He awoke as from a dream. The command- 
ment came." It was intended to be “unto life,’ but he 
found it to be ‘unto death’; for it opened up to him 
infinite possibilities of sinning: ‘I had not known lust 
except the law had said, Thou shalt not lust.' The 
possibilities of sinning became lures which drew him on 
to forbidden and hated ground: ‘sin, finding occasion 
through the commandment, beguiled me and through 
it slew me' (Rom. 77-11) This was his inner life, and 
no man has ever analysed it with a more penetrating 
and graphic power. 
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In his outward life this sense of the law of God 
became to Paul an overpowering stimulus. The 
ipo stronger the consciousness of his 
7. Outward life. Lersonal failure, the greater the im. 
pulse of his zeal. The vindication of the honour of 
God by persecuting heretics, which was an obligation 
upon all pious Jews, was for him a supreme duty. He 
became not only a persecutor but a leader among 
persecutors (Gal. 1 14). 

What Paul felt was a very frenzy of hate; he ‘breathed 
threatening and slaughter, fike the snorting of ἃ war-horse 
before a battle, agairist the renegade Jews who believed in a 
false Messiah (Acts9 x 2611). His enihusiasm had been known 
before the popular outbreak which led to Stephen's death, for 
the witnesses to the martyrs stoning ‘laid down their clothes* 
at his feet (Acts7 58), and he took a prominent place in the 
persecution which followed. He himself speaks of having 

made havoc' of the community at Jerusalem, spoiling ir like 
a captured city (Gal.11323); in the more detailed account of 
Acts he went from house to house to search out and drag forth 
to punishment the adherents of the new heresy (83). When his 
victims came before the Jewish courts he tried, probably by 
scourging, to force them t0 apostatise (26 11); în some cases he 
voted for their death (22 4 26 10). 

The persecution spread from Jerusalem to Jud=aa, 
Samaria, and Galilee (931); but” Paul, with the same 
spirit of enterprise which afterwards showed itself in his 
missionary journeys, was not ‘content with the limits of 
Palestine.\ He sought and obtained from the synagogue 
authoritiés at Jerusalem letters similar to those which, 
in the thirteenth century, the popes gave to the ‘ militia 
Jesu Christi contra heereticos” The ordinary juris- 
diction of the synagogues was for the time set aside; 
the special commissioner was empowered to take as 
prisoners to Jerusalem any whom he found to belong 
to ‘’The Way. ΟΥ̓ the great cities which lay near 
Palestine, Damascus was the most promising, if not 
the only field for such a commission. At Antioch and 
at Alexandria, though the Jews, of whom there were 
very many, enjoyed a large amount of independence 
and had their own governdr, the Roman authorities 
would probably have interfered to prevent the extreme 
measures which Paul demanded. At Damascus, where 
also the Jews were many and possibly had their own 
civil governor (2 Cor. 1132), the Arabian prince Aretas 
(Haritha), who then held the city, might naturally be 
dispesed to let an influential section of the population 
deal as they pleased with their refractory members. 

On Paul's way to Damascus occurred an event which 
has proved to be of transcendent importance for the 
religious history of mankind. He 
became a Christian by what he believed 
to be the personal revelation of Jesus Christ.;, Paul's 
own accounts of the event are brief; but they are at 
the same time emphatie and uniform. 

*It pleased God . . . to reveal his Son în me’ (Gal. 116); 
‘have I not seen Jesus our Lord' {1 Cor.91); ‘last of all he 
was seen of me also as of one born out of due time’ (1 Cor. 158, 
where ὥφθη κἀμοί must be read in the sense of the parallel 
expressions ὥφθη Κηφᾷ, ete.; in other words, Paul puts the 
appearance to himself on a level with the appearances to the 

stiles after the resurrection), ‘These accounts give no details 
of the circumstances, Paul's estimate of the importance of such 
details was probably different from that which has been attached 
to them in later times. 


8. Conversion, 


The accounts in Acts are more elaborate; they are 
three, one in the continuous narrative (93-19), a second 
in the address on the temple stairs {226-21), a third in 
the speech to Agrippa (2612-18); they all differ in 
details, ttiey all agree in substance ; the differences are 
fatal to the stricter theories of verbal inspiration, but 
they do not constitute a valid argument against the 
general truth of the narrative. 

It is natural to find that the accounts of an event 
which lies so far outside the ordinary experience of men 
have been the object of much hostile criticism.j The 
earliest. denial of its reality is found in the Tudeao- 
Christian writings known as the Clemenzize Homilies, 
where Simon Magus is told that visions and dreams 
may come from demons as well as from God (Cleme. 
Hom, 1713-19), The most important of later denials 
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are those of the Tiibingen school, which explain the 
narratives in Acts either as a translation into the 
language of historical faci of the figurative expressions 
of the manifestation of Christ to the soul, and the 
consequent change from spiritual darkness to light (e.g., 
Baur, Pau/, ET 1,6; Zeller, Acts, ET 1289), or as an 
ecstatic vision (Holsten, Ζαρε Evangelium di Paulus u. 
4. Petrus, 3-t14). But against all the difficulties and 
apparent incredibilitics of the narratives there stand out 
the clear and indisputable facts that the persecutor was 
suddenly transformed into a believer, and that to his 
dying day he never ceased to believe and to preach that 
he had ‘Seen Jesus,' 

‘Nor was it only that Paul had seen Jesus ; the gospel 
which he preached, as well as the call to preach it, was 
due to this revelation. | It had ‘ pleased 
God to reveal his Sén in him’ that he 
* might preach him among the Gentiles' (Gal. 11215/.). 
He had received the special mark of God's favour, 
which consisted in his apostleship, that all nations 
might obey and believe the gospel (Rom.15, cp 123 
15:5/). He had been entrusted with a secret 
(μυστήριον) which had ‘been kept in silence through 
times eternal," but which it was now his special office 
to make known (Rom.112s 16257; and even more 
prominenily in the later epistles, Eph.19 32-9 619 Col. 
126f. 43). This secret was that ‘the Gentiles are 
fellow-heirs, and fellow-members of the body, and 
fellow-partakers of the promise in Christ Jesus through 


9. Mission. 


the gospel: ‘This is the key to all Paul's subsequent 
history. ‘He was the ‘apostie of the Gentiles,' and 
that ‘not from men, neither through man' (Gal.1:); 


and so thoroughly was the conviciion of his special 
mission wrought into the fibres of his nature, that it is 
difficult to give fuli credence to statements which appear 

, ἴα be at variance with ît.. 
Of his life immediately after his conversion Paul 
himself gives a clear account: ‘I conferred not with 

10. Auto- flesh and blood, neither went 1 up to 

biography. Jerusalem to them which were apostles 
before me; but I went away into Arabia 
(Gal.1167). The reason of his retirement, to wha[ 
ever place it may have been! (see ARABIA, $ 4), is not 
far to seek. A great mental, no less than a great bodily, 
convulsion naturally calls for a period of rest; and the 
consequences of his new position had to be drawn out 
and realised before he could properly enter upon the 
mission-work which lay before him. ‘From ‘ Arabia’ he 
returned to Damascus /(Gal. 117), and there began not 
only his preaching of the gospel but also the long series 
of ‘ perils from his own countrymen,' which constitute 
so large a part of the circumstances of his subsequent 
history (Acts 923-235 2 Cor. 112632 £). 

It was not until ‘after three years,' though it is un- 
certain whether the reckoning begins from his conversion 
or from his return to Damascus, that he went up to 
Jerusalem ; his purpose in going was to become ac- 
quainted with Peter, and he stayed with him fifteen days 
{Gal. 118). Οἵ his life at Jerusalem on this occasion 
there appear to have been erroneous accounts current 
even in Paul's own lifetime, for he adds the emphatic 
attestation, as of a witness on his cath, that the account 
which he gives is true (Gal. 120). The point on which 
he seems t0 lay emphasis îs that, in pursuance of his 
policy not to ‘ confer with flesh and blood,” he saw none 
of the apostles except Peter and James, and that even 
some years afterwards he was still unknown by face to 
the churches of Judaea which were in Christ. a 

1 To Haurin (Renan), to the Sinaitic peninsula (Holsten). 
{Fries (Ζ ΤῊΣ, 1901, 1507.) thinks that what Paul wrote was 
ἤραβα, and that the place intended was che γὴν of the Talmud, 
the “Apafia of Josephus (Neubauer, Géogr. 2047. ; Jos. Vil. 51), 
Fries points out that the Great Rabbi Johanan b. Zakkai 
taught for several years at this Araba ; and that according to 
one tradition Paul himself was a Galilean, born at Gischata.] 

© A different account of this visit to Jerusalem is given in 
Acts 9 26-30 2620; the account of the trance in the temple, Acts 
22 17-21, is in entire barmony with Paul's own words. 
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From Jerusalem Pau! went ‘into the regions of Syria 
and Cilicia,’ preaching the gospel (Gal. 12123). How 
much that brief expression covers is un- 
11. Supple- certain ; it may refer only to the first few 
mented ΟΥ̓ months after his departure from Jeru- 
68 salem, or it may be a summary of many 
travels, of which that which is commonly known as his 
‘ first missionary journey" is a type. ..-Fhe form of ex- 
pression in Gal. 21 makes it probable that he purposely 
leaves an interval between the events which immediately 
succeeded his conversion and the conference at Jerusalem. 
For this interval, assuming it to exist, or in any case 
for the detail of its history, we have to depend on the 
accounts in Acts 1120-30 1225-1428. These accounts 
possibly cover only a small part of the whole period, 
and they are so limited to Paul's relations with Barnabas 
as to make it probable that they were derived from a 
lost 'Acts of Barnabas.' ‘This supposition would prob- 
ably account for the fact that in them the conversion 
of the Gentiles is to a great extent in the background, 
The chief features of these accounts are (i.) the for- 
mation of a new centre of Christian life at Antioch 
($ 12), and (ii.) a journey which Paul, Barnabas, and 
for part of the way John Mark took through Cyprus 
and Asia Minor (8 14).) 
{. The first of théSe facts has a significance which 
has sometimes been overlooked for the history not only 
Affai of Paul himself but also of Christianity in 
12. Falre general. It is that the mingling together, 
at Antioch. i that splendid capital of the civilised 
East, of Jews and Syrians on the one hand, and Greeks 
and Romans on the other, furnished the conditions 
which made a Gentile Christianity possible. The re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ emerged from ils obscurity into 
the full glare of contemporary life. ! Its adherents 
attracted enough attention to receive’ in the common 
talk and intercourse of men a distinctive name. ‘They 
were treated, not as a Jewish sect, but as a political 
party. To the Greek equivalent for the Hebrew 
* Messiah,’ which was probably considered to be not 
a title but a proper name, was added the termination 
which had been employed for the followers of Sulla, of 
Pompey, and of Ceesar [see CHRISTIAN, $ 4]. It îs 
improbable that this would have been the case unless 
the Christian community at Antioch had had a large 
Gentile element; and it is an even more certain and 
more important fact that in this first great mixed com- 
munity the first and greatest of 41} the problems of 
early Christian communities had been solved, and Jews 
and Gentiles lived a common life (Gal 2 τα). 
What place Paul himself had in the formation of 
this community can only be conjectured. In Acts he 
13. Paul's is less prominent than Barnabas; and al- 
e ition, though it must be gathered from the Fpistle 
posi to the Galatians that he took a leading part 
in the controversies which arose, it is to be noted that 
he never elsewhere mentions Antioch in his epistles, 
and that he never visited it except casually in his travels. | 
It may be supposed that from an early peripd he souglit 
and found a wider field for his activity. "The spirit of 
the Pharisees who ‘compassed sea and land to make 
one proselyte’ was still strong within him. ‘The zeal 
for God which had made him a persecutor had changed 
its direction but not its force. “ His conversion was but 
an overpowering call to a new sphere of work. It is 
consequently difficult to believe that he was content to 
take his place as merely one of a band of teachers 
elected by the community or appointed by the Twelve. 
The sense of a special mission never passed away from 
him. ‘Necessity was laid upon him’ (1 Cor. 916). 
Inferior to the Twelve in regard to the fact that he 
had once ‘ persecuted the church of God," he was ‘ not 
a whit behind the very chiefest apostles' (2 Cor. 115) 
in regard to both the reality and the privileges of his 
commission, and to the truth of what he preached 
(τ Cor. 91-6 2 Cor. 31-9 Gal. 112}. It is also difficult 
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<« to believe that he went out with Barnabas simply as 
the delegate of the Antiochean community; whatever 
significance the laying on of hands may have had for 
him (Acts 133), it would be contrary to the tenor of all 
his writings to suppose that he regarded it as giving 

him his commission to preach the gospel. 
ji. The narrative of the incidents of the single journey 
which is recorded in detail, and which possibly did not 
occupy more than one summer, has given 

E Tourney rise to much controversy. [115 general 

YPTUS. credibility is supported by the probability 
that in the first instance Paul would follow an ordinary 
commercial route, on which Jewish missionaries as well 
as Jewish merchants had been his pioneers. For his 
letters to his Gentile converts all presuppose their ac- 
quaintance with the elements of Judaism. They do 
ποῖ prove monotheism ; they assume it. 

According to the narrative Paul and his companions went 
first to Cyprus, the native country of Barnabas, and travelled 
through the island from its eastern port, Salamis, to its capital, 
Paphos, At Paphos a Jewish sorcerer, Bar-jesus, was struck 
with blindness, and the proconsul, Sergius Paulus, was con- 
verted. From Cyprus, stili following a common route of trade, 
they went into the SE. districts of Asia Minor, through Pam 
phylia to Antioch in Pisidia. At Antioch, on two successive 

abbaths, Paul spoke in the synagogue ; the genvineness of the 
addresses which are recorded in Acts has been disputed, chiefly 
because the second of them seems to imply that he ‘tumed to 
the Gentiles' (Acts 13 46), not as a primary and unconditional 
obligation, but owing to the rejection of the Gospel by the Jews 
{ep Acrs, $ 4) Expelled from Antioch, they went on to 
Jconium (where the apocryphal ‘ Acts of Paul and Thecla® place 
the scene of that improbable but not ungraceful romance), and 
thence to Lystra, where the healing of a cripple caused the 
simple and superstitious Lycaonians to take them for gods. 
Their farthest point was the neighbouring town of Derbe,whence 
they returned by the route by which they had come to the 
seaccoast, and thence to Antioch in Syria. 

Although the general features of the narrative may 
be accepted as true, especially if, as suggested above 

(8 11), its basis is a memoir or itinerary 

15. Value of not of Paul but of Barnabas, τ must 
"be conceded that this portion of Acts 

has large omissions. It is difficult to believe that the 
passionate-zezt-of an apostle who was urged by the 
stimulus of a special call of Jesus Christ was satisfied, 
for the long period of at least eleven vears, with one 
short missionary journey, and that, with the exception 
of a brief visit to Jerusalem {Acts 1130), he remained 
quietly at Tarsus or at Antioch (1125 181 1428). In 
this period must fall at least a portion of the experiences 
which are recorded in 2 Cor. 11 23-27, for which no place 
can be found in the interval between the conference at 
Jerusalem and the writing of that epistle. The scourg- 
ing in the synagogues, the beating with the lictors’ rods 
in the Roman courts, the shipwrecks, the ‘ night and 
day in the deep,’ the ‘perils of robbers’ and ‘ perils 
in the wilderness,' belong no doubt to some of the un- 
recorded journeys of these first years of Paul's apostolic 
life. A more important omission [5 that of some of the 
more distinctive features of his preaching. It is im- 
possible to account for his attitude towards the original 
apostles in his interview with them at Jerusalem (Gal. 
21-10) except on the supposition that before that inter- 
view, no less than after it, he was that which he had 
been specially called to be, the ‘ apostle of the Gentiles * 
le preacher of the ‘ gospel of the uncircumcision. 

$ At the end of fourteen years, either from his con- 
version or from his visit to Peter at Jerusalem [see 
CHRONOLOGY, $ 73]. the question of the 


κ᾽ 
Miret relation of the communities which he 
Twelve. had formed, and of the gospel which 


he preached, to the original Christian 
communities, and to the gospel of the Twelve, came to 
a crisis His position was unique. He owed neither 
his knowledge of the gospel nor his commission to preach 
it to any human authority (Gal. lirr 8). As Jesus 
Christ had taught and senfforih the Twelve, so had he 
taught and sent forth Paul; Paul was on equal terms 
with the Twelve. {Until a revelation came to him he 
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was apparently at no pains to co-operate with them. 
Between their respective diîsciples, on the other hand, 
there was evidentiy a sharp contention. The Jewish 
party, the original disciples and first converts, main- 
tained the continued obligation of the Mosaic law and 
the limitation of the promisés to those who observed it ; 
the Pauline party asserted the abrogation of the law and 
the free justification of all who believed in Jesus Christ. 

The controversy narrowed itself to the one point of 
circumcision. If the Gentiles were, without circum- 
cision, members of the kingdom of God, why was the 
law obligatory on the Jews? If, on the other hand, the 
Gentiles had to be circumcised, the gospel had but a 
secondary importance. It seemed for a time as though 
Christianity would be broken up into two sharply- 
divided sects, and that between the Jewish Christianity, 
with its seat at Jerusalem, which insisted on circum- 
cision, and the Gentile Christianity, with its seat at 
Antioch, which rejected circumcision, there would be an 
irreconcilable antagonism. It was consequently ‘by 
revelation‘ (Gal, 22) that Paul and Barnabas, with the 
Gentile convert Titus as their ‘minister’ or secretary, 
went to confer with the lenders among the original 
disciples, the ‘ pillars' or ‘them who were of repute," 
‘James, and Cephas, and John." 

Paul put the question to them: Was it possible that he was 
spending or had spent his labour in vain? (ufmws . . . ἔδραμον 
in Gal, 22 form a direct question depending on dve@éune), He 
laid before them the ‘gospel of the uncircumcision' They 
made no addition to it (Paul says of himself ἀνεθέμην, and of 
“them who were of repute' οὐδὲν προσανέθεντο, Gal. 3 5 6), but 
accepted it as Paul preached it, recognising it as being a 
special work of God, and as being on the same level of authority 
with their own (Gal 27-9) The opposizion was no doubt 
strong ; there were ‘false brethren' who refused to emancipate 
the Gentile world from the bondage of the law; and there was 
also apparently a party of compromise which, admitting Paul's 
general contention, maintained the necessity Of circumcision in 
certain cases, of which the case of Titus, for reasons which are 
no longer apparent, was typical. But Paul would have no 
compromise. From his point of view compromise was impos. 
sible, ‘Justification’ was either ‘of faith' or ‘by the works of 
the law” it was inconceivable that it could be partly by the one 
and partly by the other. 

Paul succeeded in maintaining his position at all 
points. He received ‘ the right hand of fellowship,’ and 
went back to Antioch the recognised head and preacher 
of the ‘gospel of the uncircutmcision.' Within his own 
sphere he had perfect freedoni of action ; the only tie 
between his converts and the original community at 
Jerusalem was the tie of benevolence, Jew and Gentile 
were so far ‘one body in Christ’ that the wealthier 
Gpagile communities should ‘remember the poor.'1 

‘When Paul returned to Antioch, Peter followed him, 
and for a time the two apostles lived in harmony. 

17. Peter Peter ‘ did eat with the Gentiles.' He 

and Paul at shared the common table at which the 

Antioch. Jewish distinctions of meats were disre- 

" garded. He thereby accepted Paul's 
position. When, however, ‘certain came from James" 
he drew back [φοβούμενος τοὺς ἐκ περιτομῆς, Gal. 210. 
Barnabas and the whole of the Jewish party at Antioch 
followed him]. Paul showed that the position of Peter 
was illogical, and that he was self-convicted (xareyvwe- 
μένος ἣν, Gal. 9 τι). 

Paul's argument was that the freedom from the law was 


1 Few passages of the NT have been more keenly debated 
during the second part of the nineteenth century [cp Councit] 
than the accounts of this conference at Jerusalem in Acts 15 4-29 
and Gal. 2 1-10, Almost all writers agree in thinking that the 
two accounts refer to the same event ; but no two writers pre- 
cisely agree as to the extent to which they can be reconciled. 
The main points of difficulty in the two accounts are these :—(1) 
Acts says that Paul went up by appointment of the brethren at 
Antioch; Paul himself says that he went up ‘by revelation.' 
(2) In Acts Paul has a subordinate position ; în his own account 
he treats with ‘the three 'on equal terms. (3) In Acts Peter and 
James are on Paul's side from the first ; in Galatians they are so 
Only at the end of the conference, and after ἃ discussion. (4) 
Acts makes the conference result in a decree, in which certain 
observances are imposed upon the Gentiles; Paui himself ex. 
pressìy declares that the only injunction was that they ‘should 
remember the poor.” 
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complete, and that to attach merit to ohedience to the law was 
to make disobedience to the law a sin, and, by causing those who 
sought to be justified by faith alone to be transgressors, to make 
Christ a ‘minister of sin’ Obedience to any part of the law 
involved recognition of the whole of it as obligatory (Gal. 53), 
and consequently ‘made void the grace of God.” 


The schism in the community at Antioch was prob- 
ably never healed. It is not probable that Paul's 
contention was there victorious ; for, whilst Paul never 
again speaks of that city, Peter seems to have remained 
there [9], and he was looked upon in later times as the 
founder of its church. / 

is failure atAritioch served Paul as the occasion 
for carrying out a bolder conception. ‘The horizon of 
Paul” his mission widened before him. ‘The 
missionary ‘fulness of the Gentiles' had to be 
laboura 7 brought in. His diocese was no longer 
πο Antioch; it was the whole of the Roman 
empire.) The years that followed were almost wholly 
spentAmong its great cities, ‘preaching among the 
Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ* (Eph. 88). 
Paul became the spiritual father of many communities, 
and he watched over them with a father's constant care, 
He gathered round him a company of faithful disciples, 
sharers in his missionary work, whom he sent sometimes 
to break new ground, sometimes to arrange disputes, 
sometimes to gather contributions, sometimes to 
examine and report. Of his travels, whether with 
them or alone, no complete record has been preserved ; 
some of them are minutely described in Acts, others 
within the san fiod are known only or chiefly from 
his epistles. }In giving an account of them it is 
necessary lo change t0 some extent the historical per- 
spective which is presented in Acts ; for, in working up 
fragments of itineraries of Paul's companions into a 
consecutive narrative, many things are made to come 
into the foreground which Paui himself would probably 
have disregarded., and many things are omitted or 
thrown into the shade to which, from his letters, he 
appears to have attached a primary importance. ! 
he first scene of Paul's new activity, if indeed it be 
allowable to consider the conference at Jerusalem and 
i, the subsequent dispute at Antioch as 
19. In Galatia. 1 iving given occasion for a new de- 
parture, was probably eastern Asia Minor, more 
particularly Galatia. Some of it he had visited hefore ; 
and from the fact that the Galatians, though they had 
been heathens (Gal, 48), were evidently acquainted with 
the law, it may be inferred that Paul still went on the 
track of Jewish missionaries, and that here, as else- 
where, Judaism had prepared the way for Christianity 
{thougli it was resolved that he should go to ‘thè 
Gentiles only, Gal.1:6 2289]. ' Of his preaching Paul 
himself gives a brief summary ; it was the vivid setting 
forth before their eyes of Jesus as the crucified Messiah, 
and it was confirmed by evident signs of the working of 
the Spirit (Gal. 315). ‘The new converts received it 
with enthusiasm ἡ Paul felt for them as a father ; and an 
illness (somé"trave thought, from the form of expression 
in Gal. 415, that it was an acute ophthalmia) which 
came upon him {on the assumption that this was his 
first visit) intensified their mutual affection. ‘What we 
learn specially of the Galatians is probably true also of 
the other Gentiles who received him ; some of them were 
baptized (Gal, 327), they were formed into communities 
(Gal. 12), and they were so far organised as to have a 
distinction between teachers and taught (Gal. 66). 

An imperative call summoned Paul to Europe. The 

western part of Asia Minor, in which afterwards were 

ra formed the important churches of 
20. In Macedonia. Yhesus, Colossee, Hierapolis, and 
Laodicea, was for the present left alone. Paul passed 


1 The most important instance of this is probably the almost 
entire omission of an account of his relations with the community 
at Corinth; one of his visits is entirely omitted, another is also 
omitted, though it may be inferred from the general expression 
‘he came into Greece’ (202); and of the disputes in the com- 
munity, and Paui's relations to them, there is not ἃ single word. 
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on into Macedonia. The change was more than a 
passage from Asia to Europe. Hitberto, if Antioch 
be excepted, he had preached only in small provincial 
towns. Henceforward he preached chiefty, and at last 
exclusively, in the great centres of population. He be- 
gam with Philippi, which was at once a great military 
post and the wealthy entrepòt of the gold and silver 
mines of the neighbouring Mount Pangeus. The testi 
mony of the eyewitness whose account is incorporated 
in Acts 2612-18 tells us that his first convert was a Jewish 
proselyte, named Lydia (see LyDia); and Paul himself 
mentions other women converts (Phil, 42), About the 
community which soon grew up there is the special 
interest that it was organised after the manner of the 
guilds, of which there were many both at Philippi and 
in other towns of Macedonia, and that its administrative 
officers were entitled, probably from the analogy of those 
guilds, ‘ bishops” and «leacons.' [Cp Ministri, 8.57.} 
In Europe, as in Asia, persecution attended him. He 
was ‘shamefully entreated’ at Philippi (1 Thess. 22), 
and according to Acts the ill-treatment came not from 
the Jews but from the Gentile employers of a frenzied 
prophetess, who saw in Paul's preaching an element of 
danger to their craft. Consequently he left Philippi, 
and passing over Amphipolis, the political capital of the 
province, but the seat rather of the official classes than 
of trade, he went on to the great seaport and commercial 
city of ‘Thessalonica, His converts there seem to have 
been chiefly among the Gentile workmen (1 Thess. dx 
2 Thess, 3 10-12), and he himseif became one of them. 
Knowing as he did the scanty wages of their toil, he 
* worked night and day that he might not burden any of 
them' (x Thess. 29 2 ‘Thess. 38). For all his working, 
however, he does not seem to have earned enough to 
support his little company; he was constrained both 
once and again to accept help from Philippi (Phil, 416). 
He was determined that, whatever he might have to 
endure, no sordid thought should enter into his relations 
with the Thessalonians ; he would be to them only what 
a father is t0 his children, behaving himself ‘holily and 
righiteously and unblameably,' and exhorting them to 
walk worthily of God who had called them (x Thess. 
2190-12), ‘There, as elsewhere, his preaching was ‘in 
much conflict.’ ‘The Jews were actively hostile.  Ac- 
cording to the account in Acts (175-9), they at last 
hounded on the lazzaroni of the city, who were doubt- 
less moved as easily as a Moslem crowd in modern 
times by any cry of treason or infidelity, to attack the 
house of Jason {possibly one of Paul's kinsmen, Rom. 
1621), either because Pau! himself was lodging there, 
or because it was the meeting-place of the community. 
Paul and Silas were not there, and so escaped; but it 
was thought prudent that they should go at once and 
secretly to the neighbouring small town of Bercca. 
Thither, however, the fanatical Jews of Thessalonica 
pursued them ; and Paul, leaving his companions Silas 
and Timothy at Bercca, gave up his preaching in 
Macedonia for a time and went southwards to Athens. 
The narrative which Acts gives of Paul's stay at Athens 
is one of the most striking, and at the same time one of 
the most difficult, episodes in the book, 
21. Ab Athens. ia; js ὑπο meaning of the inscription 
on the altar? [sce UNKNOWN 600]. What is the 
Areopagus? How far does the reported speech give 
Paul's actsal words? What did the Athenians under- 
stand by the Resurrection? These are examples of 
questions on which it is easy to argue, but which, 
with our present knowledge, it is impossible to decide, 
Qne point seems to be clear, both from the absence 
of any further mention of the city in Paul's writings, 
and from the absence of any permanent results of his 
visit: his visit was a comparative failure. It was 
almost inevitable that it should be so. Athens was the 
educational centre of Greece. It was a great university 
city. For its students and professors the Christianity 
which Paul preached had only an intellectual interest, 
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They were not conscious of the need, which Christianity 
presupposes, of a great moral reformation; nor indeed 
was it until many years afterwards, when Christianity 
had added to itself certain philosophical elements and 
become not only a religion but also a theology, that the 
educated Greek mind, whether at Athens or elsewhere, 
took serious hold of it. 

Of Paul's own inner life at Athens we learn, not from 
Acts, but from one of his epistles. His thoughts were 
not with the philosophers but with the communities of 
Macedonia and the converts among whom he had 
preached with such different success. He cared far 
less for the world of mocking critics and procrastinating 
idlers in the chief seat of culture than he did for the 
enthusiastic artisans of Thessalonica, to whom it was a 
burning question of dispute how soon the Second Advent 
would be, and what would be the relation of the living 
members of the church to those who had fallen asleep. 
Paul would fain have gone back to them; but ‘Satan 
hindered him' {1 Thess. 2:7/); and he sent Timothy 
in his stead ‘to comfori them as concerning their faith,” 
and to prevent their relapsing, as probably other converts 
did, under the pressure of persecution (1 Thess. 32/.). 

From Athens Paul went io Corinth, the capital of the 
Roman province of Achaia, and the real centre of the 

A busy life of Greece. It was not the 
22. Δὺ Corinth. _ rcient Greek city with Greek inbabit- 
ants, but a new city which had grown up in Roman 
times, with a vast population of mingled races, who had 
added to the traditional worship of Aphrodite the still 
more sensuous cults of the East. Never before had 
Paul had so vast or so promising a field for his preach- 
ing; for alike the filthy sensuality of its wealthy classes 
‘and the intense wretchedness of its half-million of paupers 
and slaves (τὴν βδελυρίαν τῶν ἐκεῖσε πλουσίων καὶ τῶν 
πενήτων ἀθλιότητα, Alciphr. 360) were prepared ground 
upon which his preaching could sow the seed, in the 
‘one case of moral reaction, and in the other of hope. 
At first the greatness of his task appalled him: “1 was 
with you in weakness, and in fear, and in much 
trembling* (1 Cor. 23). He laid down for himself from 
the first, however, the fixed principle that he would 
preach nothing but ‘Jesus Christ, and him erucified* 
(x Cor. 22), compromising with neither the Jews, to whom 
‘the word of the cross'—i.e,, the doctrine of a crucified. 
Messiah—was 'a stumbling-block,” nor with the Gentile 
philosophers, to whom it was ‘foolishness' {1 Cor. 
18 23). It is probable that there were other preachers 
of the gospel at Corinth, especially among the Jews, 
since soon afterwards there was a fudaising party; 
Paul's own converts seem to have been chiefly among 
the Gentiles {1 Cor. 122). Some of them apparently 
belonged to the luxurious classes (1 Cor. 611), a few of 
them to the influential and literary classes (1 Cor. 126); 
but the majority were from the lowest classes, the 
‘foolish,’ the ‘weak,' the ‘base,’ and the ‘despised’ 
(x Cor. 1277). Among the poor Paul lived a poor 
man's life. It was his special ‘glorying’ {1 Cor.9:5 
2 Cor. 1110) that he would not be burdensome to any 
of them (1 Cor. 912 2 Cor. 119 1213): he worked at his 
trade of tent-making. It was a hard sad life; his trade 
was precarious, and did not suffice for even his scanty 
needs (2 Cor. 119). Beneat@,. the enthusiasm of the 
preacher was the physical distress of hunger and cold and 
ill-usage (1 Cor. 4 τι). In ‘all his distress and affliction,* 
however, he was comforted by the good news which 
‘Timothy brought him of the steadfastness of the Thes- 
salonian converts; the sense of depression which pre- 
ceded it is indicated by the graphic phrase, ‘Now we 
Live, if ye stand fast in the Lord” {x Thess. 86:8), With 
Timothy came Silas, both of them bringing help for his 
material needs from the communities of Macedonia 
{2 Cor. 119 Acts 185; perhaps only from Philippi, 
Phil. 415), and it was apparently after their coming that 
the active preaching (2 Cor. 119) which roused the Jews 
to a more open hostility began. 
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Of that hostility an interesting incident is recorded in 
Acts 1812-16; but a more important fact in Paul's life 
n was the sending of a letter, the earliest 
direi an of all his letters which have come down 
"to us, to the community which he had 
founded at Thessalonica. : Its genuineness, though per- 
haps not beyond dispute, is almost certain. Part of it 
is a renewed exhortation to steadfastness in face of 
persecutions, to purity of life, and to brotherly love; 
part of it is apparently an answer to a question which 
had arisen among the converts when some of their 
number had died before the Parousia ; and part of it is 
a general summary of their duties as members οἱ a 
Christian community. It was probably followed, 
some months afterwards, by a second letter; but the 
genuineness of the Second Epistle to the ‘Thessalonians 
has been much disputed. It proceeds upon the same 
genera! lines as. the first, but appears to correct the 
misapprehensions which the first had caused as to the 
nearness of the Parousia, 

After having lived probably about two years at Corinth 

Paul resolved, for reasons to which he himself gives no 
clue, to change the centre of his 
24. At Ephesus. cctivity from Corinth to Ephesus. 

Like Corinth, Ephesus was a great commercial city with a 
vast mixed population ; it afforded a similar field for preaching, 
and it probably gave him increased facilities for communicating 
with the communities to which he was a spiritual father. It 15 
clear from his epistles that his activity at Ephesus was on a 
much larger scale than the Acts of the Apostles indicates. 
Probably the author of the memoirs from which this part of the 
narrative in Acts was compiled was not at this time with him; 
consequently there remain only fragmentary and for the most 
part unimportant anecdotes. 

Paul's real life at this time is vividly pictured in the 
Epistles to the Corinthians. It was a life of hardship 
and danger and anxiety. 

‘Even unto this gresent hour we both hunger, and thirst, and 

are naked, and are buffeted, and have no certain dwelling-place; 
and we toil, working with our own hands; being reviled, we 
bless; being persecuted, we endure ; being defamed, we entreat; 
we are made as the filth ofthe world, the offscouring ofall things, 
even until how’ (1 Cor.4 11-13). It was almost more than he 
could bear: ‘We were weighed down exceedingly, beyond our 
power, insomuch that we despaired even of lite Corio, He 
went about like one condemned to die, upon whum the sentence 
might at any moment be carried out (2 Cor. 19). Once, at least, 
ir seemed as though the end had actually come, for he had τὸ 
fight with beasts în the arena (1 Cor. 15 32); and once, if not on 
the same occasion, he was only saved by Prisca and Aquila, ‘who 
for his life laid down their own necks” (Rom. 16 4). 
‘What filled 2 larger place in Paul's thoughts than the 
‘ perils’ of either the past or the present was the ‘care 
of all the churches.' He was the centre round which a 
system of communities revolved ; and partly by letters, 
partly by sending his companions, and partly by personal 
visits, he kept himself informed of their varied concerns, 
and endeavontred to give a direction to their life. 

Paul probably went from Ephesus to the churches of 
Galatia and others in Asia Minor. He wrote the 
25. Leaves Epistle to the Galatians and the first to 

Ei hes the Corinthians. About the particulars, 

‘P_eSuS. however, of his relations with these com- 
munities at this time there are differences of opinion. 
Seldom do we find more than two of the better known 
authors agreeing on any view. 

An émeute which occurred at Ephesus was, according to 
Acts, the occasion if not the cause of his leaving that city; ‘a 
great door and effectual had been opened for him" there (1 Cor. 
169), and the growth of the new religion had caused an appreci. 
able diminution in the trade of those who profited by the zeal of 
the worshippers at the temple (Acts 1923 to 201), Paul went 
everland to Troas, where, as at Ephesus, ‘a door was opened 
unto him in the Lord '(2 Cor. 212); but the thought of Corinth 
was stronger than the wish to make a new community. He was 
eager to meet Titus, and to hear of the effect of his (now lost) 
letter; and he went on into Macedonia. Itis at this point of 
his life more than at any other that he reveals to us his inner 
history. At Ephesus he had been hunted almost to death ; he 
had carried his life in his hand ; and, ‘even when we were come 
into Macedonia, our flesh had no relief, but we were afflicted 
on every side; without were fightings, within were fears” 
(2 Cor. 7 5). But though che ‘outward man was decaying, the 
inward man was renewed day by day'; and the climax of 
splendid paradoxes which he wrote soon afterwards τὸ the 
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Corinthians (2 Cor. 63-10) was not a rbetorica! ideal, but the 
story of his actual life, After a time Titus came with news 
which gladdened Paul's heart (2 Cor.77), He had been well 
received at Corinth. The letter had made a deep impression. 
The admonitions had been listened το. The Corinthians had 
repented of their conduct. They had rid themselves of ‘him 
that did the wrong,' and Paul was ‘of good courage concerning 
them” (a Cor. 78-16). He then wrote the second of his extant 
letters to them, which was sent by Titus and the unknown 
‘brother whose praise in the gospel is spread through ali the 
churches,’ and who had been elected by the churches to travel 
with Paul and his company (2 Cor. 8 18,/). 


It was probably in the course of this journey that 

Paul went beyond the borders of Macedonia into the 

; sy Deighbouring province of Hlyricum 

26 At Corinth (Rom. 1519); but his real goal was 

«Ron , Corinth. For the third time he went 

“there, and, overcoming the scruples of 

his earlier visits, he was the guest of Gaius, in whose 

house the mectings of the community were held {Rom. 
1623). 

Of the incidents of Paul's visit to Corinth no record 
remains; Acts does not even mention it. It was the 
culminating point, however, of his intellectnal activity ; 
for in the course of it he wrote the greatest of all his 
letters, the Epistle to the Romans, As the body of that 
epistle throws an invaluable light upon the tenor of his 
preaching at this time to the communities, among 
which that of Rome can hardly have been singular, so 
the salutations at the end, whether they be assumed to 
be an integral part of the whole or not, are a wonderful 
revelation of the breadth and intimacy of his relations 
with the individual members of those communities, 
But that which was as much in his mind as either the 
great question of the relation of faith to the law or the 
needs of individual converts in the Christian com- 

munities was the collection of alms 

εἷς erge ‘for the poor among the saints that 

* wereat Jerusalem" (Rom. 1526). The 

communities of Palestine had probably never ceased to 

be what the first disciples were, communities of paupers 

în a pauperised country, and consequently dependent 
upon external help. 


All through his missionary journeys Paul had remembered 
the injunction which had sealed his compact with ‘the three” 
(Gaf.2 10). In Galatia (1 Cor. 161), among the poor and perse- 
cuted churches of Macedonia(Rom, 1526 2 Cor. 8 1-4), at Corinth, 
and in Achaia (1 Cor. 16.1-14 2 Cor.8 and 9), the Gentiles who 
had been made partakers wich the Jews in spiritual chings had 
been effectually told that ‘they owed to them also to minister 
unto them in carnal things’ (Rom. 1527). 


The contributions were evidently on a large scale; 
and Paul, to prevent the charges of malversation which 
were sometimes made against him, associated with him- 
self ‘in the matter of this grace' a person chosen by the 
churches themselves (2 Cor. 8 19-21 1217 f); some have 
thought that all the persons whose names are mentioned 
in Acts 204 were delegates of their respective churches 
for this purpose. 

Paul resolved to go to Jerusalem himself with this 
material testimony of the brotherly feeling of the Gentile 

28, Sets out SOMMunities, and then, ‘having no 
for Jerusalem, MOT® ANY place’ in Greece, to go to 

the new mission fields of Rome and 
the still farther West (Rom. 1523-25). He was not certain 
that his peace-offering would be acceptable to the Jewish 
ristians, and he had reason to apprehend violence 
from the unbelieving Jews. His departure from Corinth, 
like that from Ephesus, was probably hastened by danger 
to his life; and, instead of going direct to Jerusalem (an 
intention which scems to be implied in Rom. 1525), he 
and his companions took a circuitous route round the 
coasts of the Agean Sca. His course lay through 
Pbilippi, Troas, Assos, Mitylene, Chios, Samos, and 
Miletus, where he took farewell of the elders of the 
community at Ephesus in an address of which some 
reminiscences are probably preserved in Acts 2018-35. 
Thence he went, by whaf was probably an ordinary 
route of commerce, to the Syrian coast, and at last he 
reached Jerusalem. 


116 
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The narrative which Acts givesof the incidentsof Paul's 
life at Jerusalem is full of grave difficulties. It leaves 
altogether in the background what Paul 
29, AGGONIE himseli mentions as his chief reason for 
- making the visit; and it relates that he 
accepted the advice which was given him to avail him- 
self of the custom of vicarious vows, in order to show, 
by his conformity to prevalent usages, that 'there was 
no truth’ in the reports that he had told the Jews ‘not 
to circumeise their children, neither to walk after the 
customs’ (Acts 2120-26), If this narrative be judged 
by the principles which Paul proclaims în the Epistle to 
the Galatians, it seems hardly credible. He had broken 
with Judaism, and his whole preaching was a preaching 
of the ‘righteousness which is of faith," as an antithesis 
to, and as superseding, the ‘righteousness which is of 
the law." Now he is represented as resting his defence 
©n his conformity to the law, on his being ‘a Pharisee 
and the son of Pharisees,' who was called in question 
for the one point only that he believed, as other 
Pharisees believed, in the resurrection of the dead. 
What colouring of a later time, derived from later 
controversies, has been spread over the original outline 
of the history cannot now be told, Whilst on the one 
hand the difficulties of the narrative as it stands cannot 
be overlooked, on the other hand no faithful historian 
will undertake, in the absence of all collateral evidence, 
the task of discriminating that which belongs to a con- 
temporary testimony and that which belongs to a sub. 
sequent recension. From this uncertainty the general 
concurrence of even adverse critics excepis the ‘we’ 
section (Acts 271 2816); whoever may have been the 
author of those ' we' sections, and whatever may be the 
amount of revision to which they have been subjected, 
they seem to have for their basis the diary or itinerary 
οἵ a companion of Paul, and the account of the voyage 
contains at least the indisputable fact that Paul went to 
Rome, 
Paul's life at Rome and all the rest of his history are 
enveloped in mists from which no single gleam of certain 
light emerges. Almost every writer, 
Mpa whether apologetic or sceptical, has some 
“new hypothesis respecting it; and the 
number and variety of the hypotheses which have been 
already framed is a warning, until new evidence appears, 
against adding to their number. The preliminary 
questions which have to be solved before any hypothesis 
can be said to have a foundation in fact are themselves 
extremely intricate; and their solution depends upon 
considerations to which, in the absence of positive and 
determining evidence, different minds tend inevitably 
to give different interpretations. The chief of these 
preliminary questions is the genuineness of the epistles 
bearing Paul's name, which, if they be bis, must be 
assigned to the later period of his life—viz., those to the 
Philippians, Ephesians, and Colossians, to Philemon, 
to Timothy, and to Titus. As these epistles do not 
stand or fall together, but give rise in each case to 
separate discussion, the theories vary according as they 
are severally thought to be genuine or false. ‘The least 
disputed is the Epistle to P'hilemon ; but it is also the 
least fruitfu! in either doctrine or biographical details. 
Next to it in the order of general acceptance is the 
Epistle to the Philippians. The Epistles to the Ephesians 
and to the Colossians have given rise to disputes which 
cannot easily be settled in the absence of collateral 
evidence, since they mainly turn partly on the historical 
probability of the rapid growth in those communities of 
certain forms of theological speculation, and partly on 
the psychological probability of the almost sudden de- 
velopment in Paul's own mind of new methods of 
conceiving and presenting Christian doctrine. The 
pastoral epistles—viz., those to Timothy and to Titus 
have given rise to still graver questions, and are prob- 
ably even less dlefensible. 
Even if this preliminary question of the genuineness 
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of the several epistles be decided in each instance in the 
iso Affirmative, there remains the further 

81. Later life. \uestion whether they or any of them 
belong to the period of Paul's imprisonment at Rome, 
and, if so, what they imply as to his history, [1 is held 
by many writers that they all belong to an earlier period 
of his life, especially to his stay at Coesarea (Acts 
2423 27). Itis held by other writers that they were all 
sent from Rome, and with some such writers it has 
become almost an article of faith that he was imprisoned 
there not once but twice. It is sometimes further 
supposed that in the interval between the first and 
second imprisonments he made his intended journey 
to Spain (Rom. 1524; it is apparently regarded as an 
accomplished fact by the author of the  Muratorian 
fragment) ; and that either before or after his journey to 
Spain he visited again the communities of the Agean 
seaboard which are mentioned in the pastoral epistles. 

The place and manner and occasion of Paul's death 
are not less uncertain than the facts of his later life, 
The only fragment of approximately contemporary 
evidence is a vague and rhetorical passage in the letter 
of Clement of Rome (1005): ‘ Paul. . . having taught 
the whole world righteousness, and having come to the 
goal of the West (ἐπὶ τὸ τέρμα τῆς direws), and having 
borne witness {μαρτυρήσας) before the rulers, so was 
released from the world and went to the Holy Place, 
having become the greatest example of patience.’ The 
two material points în this passage (1) the limit of the 
West,’ (2) ‘having borne witness,' are fruitful sources 
of controversy. The one may mean either Rome or 
Spain, the other may mean either ‘having testified' or 
‘having suffered martyrdom.” It is not until towards 
the end of the second century, after many causes had 
operated both to create and to erush traditions, that 
mention is made of Paul as having suffered about the 
same time as Peter at Rome; but the credibility of the 
assertion is weakened by its connection in the same 
sentence with the [rhetorical] statement that Peter and 
Paul [both taught in Italy in the same spirit as they 
planted and taught in Corinth] (Dionysius of Corinth, 
quoted by Fusebius, #7£ 225). A Roman presbyter 
named Gaius speaks, a few years later, of the martyr- 
tombs of the two apostles being visible at Rome (quoted 
by Eusebius, £c.); but neither this testimony nor that 
of Tertullian (De frescr. 36, Scord. 15, Adv. Marc. 45) 
is sufficient to establish more than the general prob- 
ability that Paul suffered martyrdom. There is no 
warrant for going beyond this, as almost all Paul's 
biographers have done, and finding an actual date for 
his martyrdom in the so-called Neronian persecution of 
64 A.D.L 

The chronology of the rest of Paul's life is as uncertain 
as the date of his death, We have no means of knowing 
when he was born, or how long he lived, or at what 
dates the several events of his life took place. 


The nearest approach to a fixed point from which the dates of 
some events may be calculated is that of the death of Festus, 
which may probably, though by no means certainly, be placed 
in 62 A.b. ; even if this date were certainly known, new evidence 
would be required to determine the length of time during which 
he held office ; all that can or could be said is that Pau! was sent 
to Rome some time before the death of Festus in 62 A.D. (cp 
further CuronoLOGY, $$ 64-64).2 


1 The ‘Martyrium Pauli' in Zacagni, Coll suor. ver. eccl., 
Rome, 1698, p. 535, gives not only details but also an exact date— 
viz., 20th June 66 A.b. ; the day has been adopted by the Latin 
Chilrch as the common anniversary of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
AII the early evidence which bears upon the point has been 
collected by Kunze, Pracitua falrum ecclesiasticorume testi» 
monia que ad mortem Pauli apostoli sfectant, Gottingen, 
1648 [cp Harnack, (4romolagie (1897), pp. 2403) 

£ How widely opinions differ as to the rest of the chronology 
may he seen by a reference to the chronological table which îs 
given by Meyer in the introduction to his Commentary on the 
4cts, and after him by Farrar, St. Paz/, vol. ii. 624. The 
literature of the subject îs extensive; the most convenient 
summary of the discussions, for English readers, will be found 
in the introduction to Meyers Commentary just mentioned of 
which there is an ET {cp Harnack, C4ros. pp. 2339; Meyer» 
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Of his personality Paul himself tells us as much as 
need be known when he quotes the adverse remarks of 
32. His his opponents at Corinth: ‘his letters, 
personality. they say, are weighty and strong ; but his 
* bodily presence is weak, and his speech 
of no account' (2 Cor. 1010), The Christian romance- 
writer elaborated the picture, of which some traits may 
have come to him from tradition: ‘a man smali in 
stature, bald-headed, bow-legged, stout, close-browed, 
with a slightly prominent nose, full of grace ; for at one 
time he seemed like a man, at another time he had the 
face of an angel' (* Acta Pauli et Theclae,' 1003; Tisch. 
Acta Apost. Apocr. 41); and the pagan caricaturist 
speaks of him in similar terms, as ‘bald in front, with 
a slightly prominent nose, who had taken an aerial 
journey into the third heaven' (pseudo-Lucian, P%i/s- 
patris, 100 τα). 1 
That Paul was sometimes stricken down by illness is 
clear from Gal.4:3 (some have thought also from 
2 Cor, 24); and at his moments of greatest exaltation 
[not only did he enjoy visions and revelations, being 
elevated into the third heaven, paradise, where he heard 
inexpressible words ; but also] ‘there was given to him 
a stake in the flesh . . . that he should not be exalted 
overmuch‘' (2 Cor. 127). ‘The nature of this special 
weakness has given rise to many conjectures ; the most 
probable is that it was one of those obscure nervous 
disorders which are allied to epilepsy and sometimes 
mistaken for 11. Ὁ E. ἢ. 


B. LATER CRITICISM. 


From the first, both in Germany and elsewhere, the 
Tùbingen criticism met with strong opposition as well as 
τὰ with cordial acceptance. The right 
88. Transitional wing, which protested against it on 
- behalf of tradition, spared (and 
continues to spare) no effort to recover the invaded 
territory and to protect it, so far as may be, from 
further attack. The most powerful champion of this 
conservative attitude in recent years has been Th. Zahn, 
author of the Zin/eitung in das neue Testament (2 vols. 
1897-99, (2 1900). 

‘Those who were not so timid about breaking with 
traditional views or with opinions that had been judged 
to be no longer tenable, inclined, nevertheless, especially 
in recent years, to consider that Baur had gone to the 
extreme limit of criticism and to think that some retreat, 
along part of the line at least, from his ‘extravagances’ 
was necessary. They did not shut their eyes to the 
great merits of the Tiibingen school; but neither would 
they be blind to their faults and shortcomings which 
seemed to admit of being summed up in the single word 
‘exaggeration’ ‘They called themselves by choice the 
critical school, and could appropriately enough be de- 
scribed as indeed ‘moderately' so. Those who have 
in recent years gone farthest in this reactionary direction 
for, let us call it, retrogression) are, in practice, A, 
Tilicher in his Zin/eitung in des NT, 1894, 190102), 
and, in theory, A, Harnack in the ‘ Preface' (which is 
not to be confounded with the contents which follow) to 
his C4ronologie der allchristlichen Litteratur (= ACL 
21, 1897). 

Later criticism that may fairly enough be called 
‘advanced,’ in the sense that its conclusions differ 


Wendt, Aommentar AGB 1899, pp. 53-60; Th, Zahn, Zia. 
ἐπ das Ν ΤΟΣ ii. (1900) 629-47]; and CHkuOLOGY, $$ 64-84.) 

1 Some early representations of him on gilded glasses and 
sarcophagi still remain ; accounts of them will be found in Smith 
and Cheetham, Dist. Ckr. Ant. ἃ r621; Schultze, Die ata 
komben, Leipsic, 1882, p. 149. 

2 See Krenkel, ‘Das kérperliche Leiden des Paulus,’ in the 
ZWT,, 1873, p. 238, and in Seitydge 2. Aufhellung d. Gesch. τς 
d. Briefe des Ap. Paulus (1890), 4, ‘der Dorn im Fieische,” 
47:123; and for various views, Lightfoot, (a/atians, 1892, p. 
186; Farrar, St Pawl, val Fxcurs. 10 652 [van Manen, 
Paulus, 3284; Meyer-Heinrici, Kommentar, 2 Cor.8) 1900, pp. 
397-402; Ramsay, St. Pawl the Traveller and Roman Citizen,it) 
1898, 94 2 (‘a species of chronic malaria fever’). Cp EvE, 
DISEASES OF, $ 4. 
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more than those of others from traditional opinion starts 
from the same principles as the ' criti- 
34. A new school. cal school," rioughi its opponents 
prefer such expressions for it as ‘scepticism,' the ‘radical’ 
οὐ the ‘ Dutch school,' ‘ hypercriticism,' ‘ uneriticism ἡ or 
(as Jilicher has it recently) ‘ pseudo-criticism.' The 
way for it was prepared, not to speak of Evanson (1792), 
by Bruno Bauer, A. Pierson, 5, A. Naber, and others. 

By Bruno Bauer in his three volumes entitled Asifit der 
paulinischen Brigfe (1850-52), and again after a silence of many 
years în his C4vistus und die Caesaren (1877; see especially 
PP. 371-387); by A. Pierson in De Bergrede en andere synof- 
tische fragmenten (1878; pp. 98-1r0); by him and Naber in 
their Verzsimilia (1886); by others în dissertations and dis- 
courses on various public occasions in Holland of which some 
account is to be found in /P7) 1883, pp. 593-618; 1884, pp. 
562-3 ; 1886, pp, 418-444 (Dutch: W, C. van Manen, σέ Niewrve 
Testament sedert 1859, 1886, pp. 89-126, 225-7, 265). 

‘The Pauline question, however, was first brought 
forward in a strictiy scientific form by A. D. Loman 
of Amsterdam in his ‘Qurestiones Pauline,” published 
in 74.7 in 1882, 1883, 1886. This broadly-based 
study, however, in the beginning still intimately con- 
nected with the writer's much discussed hypothesis of 
the symbolical character of the Gospel history and the 
person of Jesus, Loman did not live to complete. The 
portions published by him were the ‘Prolegomena' to 
a book on the principal epistles of Paul, in which the 
necessity for a revision of the foundations of our know- 
ledge of the original Paulinism and the expediency, for 
this purpose, of starting from the Epistle to the Galatians 
are fully set forth (1882, pp. 141-185, cp 593-616); 
a first chapter in which the external evidence for and 
against the genuineness of that Epistle is exhaustively 
discussed (1882, pp. 302-328, 452-487; 1883, pp. 
14-57; 1886, pp. 42-55), and a second chapter in 
which the same question is considered in the light of 
the Canon (1886, pp. 565-113, CP 319-349, 387-406). 
At a later date an unfinished study, De Brief can de 
Galatiers, was posthumously added to these as Zoman's 
Nalatenschap (1899). Meanwhile various scholars—]. 
C. Matthes, J. van Loon, H. U, Meyboom, 1. A. Bruins 
—had signified their agreement with him wholly or 
partially, and he was followed in the path of advancing 
criticism he had opened up, as regards the question of 
the sources of our knowledge of Paul, his life and his 
work, though without for a moment committing them- 
selves to Loman's hypothesis respecting the gospel 
history, by Rudolf Steck of Bern, D. E. 1. Volter of 
Amsterdam, and W. C. van Manen of Leyden. 

Steck's well-written book Der Galaterbrief nach seiner 
Echtheit untersucht, nebst Britischen Bemerkungen aus 
den paulinischen Hauptbriefen was published in 1888; 
Vélter's ‘Fin Votum zur Frage nach der Fchtheit, 
Integritàt u. Composition der vier paulinischen Haupt- 
briefe' was published in 7%. 7'in 1889 (pp. 265-325), 
but still remains unfinished in its revised form Die 
Komposition der paulinischen Hauptbriefe: x. Der 
Romer- u. Galaterbrief (1890). Van Manen, as yet 
besitatingly in 1886-87, but decidedly in 1888 as a 
contributor to 7%. 7 and other periodicals, and subse- 
quently in connection with his academical work, has 
participated largely in the present discussions.? 

Sce especially his /au/us in three parts: De Handelingen 
der Afpostelen (Acts), 1890; De brief aan de Romeinen, 1891; 
De brieven aan de Korinthiers, 1896 ; followed by a condensed 
summary of the results arrived at în his Mand/ciding voor de 
Oudchristelyhe letterkunde, 1900. For a somewhat fuller 
survey of the earlier history of this criticism and of the reception 
it met with in the learned world the reader may consult his 
articles entitled ‘A Wave of Hypercriticism * in £x9. 7 9, 1898, 
PP, 203-217, 257:9, 314-9- 

The same critical principles of the ‘ later criticism'— 
recently adopted also by Prof. W. B. Smith of Tulane 
University, New Orleans (see ROoMANS)—have likewise 
been in some measure followed, however unconsciously 
in the main, by all those who at one time or another have 
sought, by postulating redactions, interpolations, and 


Β To such an extent indeed as would justify him în saying 
without immodesty quorum 5275 magna jui.] 
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additions, to escape from the difficulties in the way of 
accepting the Pauline authorship of one or more of the 
inn | principal epistles.” 
85. Its relation PI ΜΗ suffice to mention ( with 
to ‘redaction’ popard to all the four epistles: the 
“interpolation’ ΟΝ of J. H. A. Michelsen (72.7, 
hypotheses, 1873. Ρ. 421) that in these we have the 
original epistles of Paul published after 
his death with elucidations and notes ; also conjectures 
by Straatman, Baljon {1884} and Sulze {Prot Airck.- 
Zig., 1888, pp. 978-85). 

(2) So far as Romans is concerned, we have the 
conjecture of Semiler, Baur, and others, that chaps. 15 
16, wholly or in part, do not belong to the fourteen 
preceding chapters, and, according to many, are not 
from the hand of Paul; that οἵ C. H. Weisse, that 
chaps. 9-11, of Straatman, that chaps. 12-14, do not 
belong to the original epistle ; of Laurent (1866), that 
the epistle at a later date was furnished with a number 
of marginal glosses ; of Renan, that ît was issued by 
Paul în more than one form (e.g., 1I-11+15, 1-14 + part 
of 16); of Michelsen (7%. 7, 1886-7) that we have to 
distinguish five or six editions în the original text; of 
E. Spitta (1893) that it is a combination of two letters 
written by Paul at different times to the Christians of 
Rome, one before and one after his visit to that city. 

(3) With respect to 1 and 2 Corinthians, we have 
the conjecture of Semler (1776), E. 1. Greve (1794), 
Weber (1798), C. H. Weisse (1855), Hausrath (1870), 
Michelsen (1873), Baljon (1884), O. Pfeiderer (1887), 
W. Brickner (1890), M. Krenkel (1890), P. W. 
Schmiedel (1892), [. Cramer (1893), A. Halmel (1894), 
1. Weiss (1894), H. 1. Holtzmann (1894), H. Lisco 
(1896) that 2 Cor. is made up of two or more pieces 
which originally did not belong to one another; of 
Lipsius (1873), Hagge (1876), Spitta (1893), Clemen 
(1894) that the same holds true of 1 Cor.; and of 
Straatman (1863-5) and J. A. Bruins (1892) that both 
epistles contain a vast number of interpolations. 

(4) As regards Gal., the same opinion has been held 
by Weisse, Sulze, Baljon (1889) and Cramer (1890) — 
the last two in their commentaries. 

Yet, however obvious in all this be the unconscious 
preparation'for and transition to the criticism spoken of 
in $ 34, this last does not occupy itself 
ble ἡ ΒΑ with Such conjectures as those just sug- 

* gested (in $ 35), unless perhaps in special 
cases, and never with the definite object of escaping by 
such means from difficulties touching what is called the 
genuineness of the Epistles. It is ready to submit all 
such hypotheses to a candid examination, but does not 
value expedients whereby objections can be silenced 
temporarily. It does not start from the belief that the 
non plus ultra of critical emancipation has been realised 
by the Tiibingen school; but neither does it think that 
that school went too far. For it, there is nothing e 
priorî ‘too far" in this field; and it believes that 
criticism is ever in duty bound to criticise its own work 
and to repair its defects. lt recognises no theoretical 
limit whatsoever that can reasonably be fixed. It ranks 
the critical labours of Baur and his school, notwith- 
standing all shortcomings and defects, far above those 
of older and less critically meulded scholars. It wishes 
nothing better than, wufazis mz/ardis, τὸ continue the 
research pursued by the Tiibingen school, and, standing 
on the shoulders of Baur and others, and thus pre- 
sumably with the prospect of seeing clearer and farther, 
to advance another stage, as long a stage as possible, 
towards a real knowledge of Christian antiquity. 

That is not to be attained, in the judgment of this 
school of critics, by a simple return to the old views, by 
accepting the opinions of those scholars who busied 
themselves with researches of this kind before Baur (in 
the first decades of the roth century or in the last of 
the 18th), nor yet by adopting the traditional con- 
ceptions current at a still earlier period whether amongst 
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candid Protestants or thinking Roman Catholies. No 
error committed by a younger generation can ever make 
to be true anything in the opinions of an older genera- 
tion which has once been discovered to have been false. 

Still less does the criticism with which we are now 
dealing cherish hopes from any mediating policy of 
‘give and take.' It has found that it does not avail, 
in estimating the ‘Tiibingen theory, in one point or 
another, to plead ‘extenvating circumstances' in favour 
of tradition whether churchly or scientific, and to offer 
here or there an amendment on the sketch drawn by 
Baur (or others after him) of the state of schools and 
parties in Old Christianity, or to extend the number of 
the ‘indisputably genuine* epistles of Paul from four to 
six or seven (the ‘principal epistles’ + Philippians, 
Philemon and 1 Thess.}, eight (+2 Thess. or Col.), 
nine {+both 2 Thess. and Col.), ten (+Eph.), if not 
even augmented by genuine Pauline fragments in the 
Pastoral Epistles. ‘The defects of the ‘tendency 
criticism' passed upon the NT writings and other 
documents of early Christianity which have come down 
to us, whether the criticism in which Baur led the way 
or that of others like Volkmar, Holsten, S. Davidson, 
Hatch (who followed Baur, while introducing into his 
criticism corrections more or less far-reaching), demand 
a more drastic course. It is needful to break not 
only with the dogma of the * principal epistles’ in the 
order suggested by Baur and afterwards accepted by 
Hatch—Gal., 1 and 2 Cor., Rom.—but also with the 
dogma of there being four epistles of Paul in any 
order with regard to the genuineness of which no 
question ought to be entertained. It was a great 
defect in the criticism of the Tiibingen school that 
it set out from this assumption without thinking of 
justifying it. It can be urged in excuse, that at the 
time no one doubted its justice; Evanson was forgotten 
and Bruno Bauer had not yet arisen ; but none the less 
the defect cannot be regarded as other than serious. It 
has wrought much mischief and must be held responsible 
for the song of triumph now being prematurely uttered 
even by those whose opposition to criticism is by no 
means irenchant, the burden of which is, ‘’ Tùbingen 
itself has alleged nothing against these epistles.’ The 
latest school of advanced criticism has learned not to 
tejoice over this but to regret an unfinished piece of 
work that ought to have been taken in hand long ago 
and demands to be taken up now. It regrets that Baur 
and his followers should not have stopped to consider 
the origin of the “principal epistles.* It holds that 
eriticism should investigate, not only those books which 
have been doubted for a longer or shorter period, but 
also even those that hitherto—it may even be, by 
every one—have been held to be beyond all doubt, 
whether they be canonical or uncanonical, sacred or 
profane. Criticism is not at liberty to set out from the 
genuineness—or the spuriousness—of any writing that 
is to be used as evidence in historical research as long 
as the necessary light has not been thrown upon it, 
and least of all may it do so after some or many 
writings of the same class have already been actually 
found τὸ be pseudepigrapha. It was and is in the 
highest degree a one-sided and arbitrary proceeding to 
go with Baur upon the assump?ion of the genuineness 
of the ‘ principal epistles' as fully established, and in 
accordance with this to assume that Acts must take a 
subordinate place in comparison with them, It is not 
a priori established that Paul cannot be mistaken, at 
least as long as we do not know with certainty whether 
he and the writer of the epistles that have come down 
to us under his name are indeed one and the same. 
The investigation of Acts must be carried on independ- 
ently of that οἵ the Epistles, just as that of the Epistles 
must be independent of that of Acts. This rule must 
be applied in the case of every epistle separately as well 
as in connection with the other epistles which we have 
learned to recognise as belonging to the same group. 
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The four ‘principal epistles” are not a fixed datum by 
which Acts and other Pauline writings can be tesied 
unless one is previously able to prove their genuineness. 
This point has not been taken into account by the 
Tiibingen school—greatly to their loss. As soon as it 
is observed, it becomes the task of criticism to subject 
to a strict examination the principal epistles one by one, 
from this point of view. What, then, is the criterion 
which may be employed in this investigation? None 
of the so-called external evidences. These do not avail 
here, however valuable may be what they have to tell 
us often as to the opinion of antiquity concerning these 
writings. 80 much Baur and his followers had already 
long ago learned to recognise. The ‘critical school” 
had confessed it, even by the mouth of those among its 
adherents who had found themselves nearest to the 
thorough-going defenders of tradition. Where then 
must the determining consideration be looked for? In 
the direction where in such circumstances it is always 
wont to be found: in the so-called ‘ internal’ evidence. 
It is internal criticism that must speak the last, the so 
far as possible conclusive, word. 

The demand seemed to many too hard, as regarded 
the ‘principal epistles.* The Tibingen school and the 
‘critical’ school alike shrank from making it. The 
* progressive ' criticism which had meanwhile come into 
being, submitted to the inevitable. It addressed itself 
to the task imposed, To the question, with what 
result? the answer, unfortunately, cannot be said to be 
wholly unanimous. True, this is a disadvantage under 
which the opposing party labours no less than the other. 
‘There is no criticism in the judgmenits of which no trace 
can be found of what can be called a subjective side. 

Viewed broadly, and with divergences in points of 
detail left out of account, what the recent criticism now 

τος described has to say regarding Acts is in 
31. ΗΝ ον substance as follows... The bock professes 

ΟΣ AB. (0. be a sequel to the third canonical 
gospel, designed in common with it to inform a certain 
‘Theophilus otherwise unknown to us, or in his person 
any recent convert to Christianity, more precisely with 
regard to the things in which he has been instructed 
(Actsl1-5, cp Lk.11-4 2436-53) We find in it in 
accordance with this, a by no means complete, yet at 
the same time (at least, in some measure) an orderly 
and continuous sketch of the fortunes of the disciples of 
Jesus, after his resurrection and ascension; of their 
appearances in Jerusalem and elsewhere ; and in par- 
ticular, of the life and work of Peter, in the first part 
{Acts 1-12), and more fully and amply of the life and 
work of Paul, in the second part (15-28). 

Even leaving aside any comparison with the Pauline 
epistles, we cannot regard the contents of Acts, viewed 
as a whole, and on their own merits, as a true and 
credible first-hand narrative of what had actually 
occurred, nor yet as the ripe fruit of earnest historical 
research-not even where, in favourable circumstances, 
the author might occasionally have been in a condition 
to give this. The book bears in part a legendary- 
historical, in part an edifying and apologetical character. 
The writer's intention is to instruct Theophilus concern- 
ing the old Christian past, as that presented itself to his 
own mind after repeated examination, to increase 
the regard and affection of his readers for Christianity, 
and at the same time to show forth how from the first, 
although hated by the Jews, this religion met with 
encouragement on the part of the Romans. Οἵ a 
‘tendeney,’ in the strict sense of the word, as under- 
stood by the Tiibingen school, there is nothing to be 
seen. The book does not aim at the reconciliation of 
conflicting parties, Petrinisis and Paulinists, nor yet at 
the exaltation of Paul or at casting his Jewish adversaries 
into the shade, or at placing him on a jevel with Peter. 

Of the substantial unity of the work there can be no 
question. ‘We have not here any loose aggregation of 
fragments derived from various sources. Still less, 
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however, can we fail to recognise that older authorities 
have been used in its composition. Amongst these are 
prominent two books which we may appropriately call 
(a) Acts of Paul, and {2) Acts of Peter. From a is 
derived in the main what we now read in 123 {D). 
436-37 61-15 751-83 91-30 1119-30 18-28; from è, more 
particularly, much of chaps. 1-12. 

(a) The first and older of the two books included mainly a 
sketch of the life and work of Paul, according to the ideas of 
those Christians who placed him high, and who, as compared with 
others, deserve to be called progressive, With this was worked 
in—but not incorporated without change (unless the corrections 
which can still be traced are to he laid to the account of the 
author of Acts)—a joumey narrative, very possibly the work of 
Luke the companion of Paul. See 1127 (D), 1610-17 205-15 
21 1-18 2712816, _ 

(5) The second book, written in view of the Acts of Paul just 
described, was an attempt to allow more justice to be done to 
tradition and more light to be thrown upon Peter. 

Perhaps the author of the entire work, as we now 
know it, in addition to oral tradition, had still other 
means of information at his disposal (such as Flavius 
Josephus) and borrowed here and there a detail, but 
certainly not much, from the Pauline epistles. 

Aiternately free and fettered in relation to his 
authorities, the author sometimes used their language, 
yet, as a rule, employed his own. He followed in their 
footsteps for the most part, yet frequently went his own 
way, transposing and correcting, supplementing and 
abridging what he had found in others. To ascertain 
the details of the process in every case is no longer 
possible. ©On the chief points, a fuller discussion will 
be found in W. C. van Manen, Paulus: 2. De Hande- 
lingen der Apostelen, 1890. 

The spirit in which Lk. set about his work is that of budding 
Catholicism, which has room alike for ‘Paul’ and for ‘ Peter,’ 
and does not shrink from bringing to the notice of the faithful 
a writing—the Acts of Paul just referred to—devoted to the 
commemoration and glorification of the ‘apostle of the heretics* 
as Tertullian still called him, albeit clothed in a new dress 
whereby at the same time reverent homage is rendered to the 
tradition of rhe ancient: ᾿ 

Lk.'s true name remains unknown. His home was probably 
in Rome; but perhaps it may have been somewhere in Asia 
Minor, He flourished ahout the second quarter of the second 
century. There is no necessity for doubting the correctness of 
the representation that he is one and the same with the author 
of the Third Gospel. 

In the days when the contents of sacred books were 
held exempt from criticism, the historical value of Acts 
‘was much overrated ; more recently under the influence 
of Tiibingen criticism it has been unduly depreciated. It 
is entitled to recognition in so far as it is a rich source 
of information as to how the Christianity of the first 30 
or 35 years after the crucifixion was spoken about, 
estimated, and taught, in influential circles, about the 
years 130-150 A.b. It is entitled to recognition also, 
in so far as we are still in a position to trace, in what 
has been taken over with or without alteration from 
older works, how it was that men of that period thought 
about implied, or expressly mentioned persons, things, 
and relations. In estimating the value of details, it is 
incumbent on us always, so far as possible, to distinguish 
between the original historical datum, the valuable 
substance of a trustworthy tradition, and the one-fold, 
two-fold, threefold, or it may be manifold clothing with 
which this has been invested by later views and opinions, 
and in too many cases, unfortunately, concealed by 
them, in such a manner that it is not always possible, 
even for the keenest eye, to discriminate as could be 
wished between truth and fiction, 

With respect to the canonical Pauline epistles, the 
later criticism here under consideration has learned to 

recognise that they are none of them by 
38. ofthe Paul; neither fourteen, nor thirteen, nor 

epistles. —. 2 

nine or ten, nor seven or eight, nor yet even 
the four so long ‘ universally” regarded as unassailable. 
They are all, without distinction, pseudepigrapha {this, 
of course, not implying the least depreciation of their 
contents). The history of criticism, the breaking up of 
the group which began as carly as 1520, already pointed 
in this direction. No distinetion can any longer be 
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allowed between ‘principal epistles' and minor or 
deutero-Pauline ones. The separation is purely arbi- 
trary, with no foundation in the nature of the things 
here dealt with, The group—not to speak of Hebrews 
at present—when compared with the Johannine epistles, 
with those of James, Jude, Ignatius, Clement, with 
the gospel of Matthew, or the martyrdom of Polycarp, 
bears obvious marks of a certain unity—of having 
originated in one circle, at one time, in one environ- 
ment; but not of unity of authorship, even if a term 
οἱ years-—were it even ten or twenty—be allowed. It 
is impossible, on any reasonable principle, to separate 
‘one or more pieces from the rest. One could immedi- 
ately with equal right pronounce an opposite judgment 
and condemn—e.g., Romans or Corinthians, compared 
with the rest, as under suspicion. Every partition is 
arbitrary. However one may divide them, there will 
always remain (within the limits of each group, and on 
a comparison of the contents of any two or three 
assumed classes), apart from corrections of subordinate 
importance, clearly visible traces of agreement and of 
divergence—even on a careful examination of the 
famous four: Rom., 1 and 2 Cor., Gal. ‘There is no 
less distinction in language, style, religious or ethical 
contents between 1 and 2 Cor. on the one hand, and 
Rom. and Gal. on the other, than there is between 
Rom. and Phil, Col. and Philem. On the contrary, 
in the last two cases the agreement is undeniably 
greater. 
Tradition does not assert the Pauline origin of the 
* principal epistles' more loudly than it does that of the 
pastoral or of the ‘ minor’ epistles. | External evidences 
plead at least as strongly, or, to speak more accurately, 
just as weakly, for the latter as for the former. "The 
internal point just as strongly in the caseof Rom., 1 and 
2 Cor., and Gal., as they do elsewhere to the one con- 
clusion that they are not the work of Paul. This 
deliverance rests mainly on the following considerations, 
each of them a conclusion resulting from independent 
yet intimately connected researches. 
The “ principal epistles,' like ali the rest of the group, 
present themselves to us as epistles ; but this is not their 
,, real character in the ordinary and literary 
39, Their meaning of the word. They are not letters 
originally intended for definite persons, 
despatched to these, and afterwards by publication made 
the common property of alll On the contrary, they 
were, from the first, books; treatises for instruction, 
and especially for edification, written in the form of 
letters in a tone of authority as from the pen of Paul and 
other men of note who belonged to his entourage: 
1 Cor. by Paul and Sosthenes, 2 Cor. by Paul and 
Timothy, Gal. (at least in the exordium) by Paul and 
all the brethren who were with him ; so also Phil., Col. 
and Philem., by Paul and Timothy, 1 and 2 Thess. by 
Paul, Silvanus, and Timothy. ‘The object is to make 
it appear as if these persons were still living at the time 
οὗ composition of the writings, though in point of fact 
they belonged to an earlier generation. Their ‘ epistles* 
accordingly, even in the circle of their first readers, gave 
themselves out as voices from the past. They were 
from the outset intended to exert an influence in as wide 
a circle as possible; more particularly, to be read aloud 
at the religious meetings for the edification of the church, 
or to serve as a standard for doctrine and morals. 
Hence it comes that, among other consequences, we 
never come upon any trace in tradition of the impression 
which the supposed letters of Paul may have made— 
though, of course, each of them must, if genuine, have 
produced its own impression —upon the Christians at 
Rome, at Corinth, in Galatia ; and the same can be said 
of all the other canonical epistles of Paul. Hence, also, 
the surprising and otherwise unaccountable features in 
the addresses of the epistles : ‘to all that are in Rome, 
beloved of God, called to be saints' (Rom. 17), ‘to the 
church of God which is at Corinth, them that are 
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sanctified in Christ Jesus, called to be saints, οὐ αἱδ 
who invoke the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, in all 
places, theirs and ours’ {1 Cor. 12}; ‘to the church of 
God which is at Corinth, 2504 all the saints in the whole 
of Achaia' (2 Cor. 11}, ‘to ##e churches of Galatia* 
(Gal. 12), Theartificial character of the epistolary form 
comes further to light with special clearness when we 
direct our attention to the composition of the writings. 
In such manner real letters are never written. 


In a very special degree does this hold true no doubt of 
a Cor. Many scholars, belonging in other respects to very 
different schools, have been convinced for more than a century 
and have sought to persuade others that this epistle was not 
written at one gush or even at intervals; that it consists of an 
aggregation of fragments which had not originally the same 
destination. 

ii. 1 Cor. allows us to see no less clearly that there underlie 
the finished epistle as known to us several greater or smaller 
treatises, having such subjects as the following :—parties and 
divisions în the church (1 10-3 23), the authority of the apostles 
(ῷ), unchastity (5-6), married and unmarried life (7), the eating 
of that which has been offered to idols (8-11), the velling of 
women (1) 2-15 [16]), love feasts (11 17-34), spiritual gifts (12-14), 
the resurrection (15), a collection for the saints (16 1-4)--other 
passages being introduced relating to the superiority of the 
preaching of the cross above the wisdom of this world (1 18-32), 
the spirit in which Paul had laboured (2 1-16), the right of litiga- 
tion between Christians (6 1-11), cireumcised and uncircumcised, 
bond and free (7 18-24), the apostolic service (9), Christian love 
18). 

ili, With regard to Rom. ît is even more obvious that the 
author accomplished his task with the help of writings, perhaps 
older ‘epistles,’ treatises, sayings handed down whether orally 
or in writing— although we must admit, as in the case οἴ δ᾽ 
many other books, both older and more recent, that we are not 
in a position to indicate with any detail what has been borrowed 
from this source and what from that, or what has been derived 
from no previous source whatever, and is the exclusive property 
of the author, editor, or adapter. 

iv. With Gal. che case ìs in some respects different, and 
various reasons lead us, so far as the canonica) text is concerned, 
to think of a catholic adaptation of a letter previously read ini 
the circle of the Marcionites, although we are no longer in a 
position to restore the older form. We have in view the employ- 
ment_of such words as Peter (Πέτρος) alongside of Cephas 
(Κηφᾶς), of two forms of the name Jerusalem (Ἱεροσόλυμα 
alongside of Ἱερουσαλημ), the presence” of discrepant views (as 
in 3729 and 316) of Abraham's seed; the zeal against circum- 
cision in 3 2-4 612-13 alongside of the frank recognition that it is 
of no significance (566 15)—the cases in which the ancients 
charged Marcion with having falsified the text, though the 
textual criticism of modem times has found ît necessary to 
invert the accusation. 


There are to be detected, accordingiy, in the com- 
position of the ‘ principal epistles' phenomena which, 
whatever be the exact explanation arrived at in each 
case, all point at least 10 a peculiarity in the manner of 
origin of these writings which one is not accustomed to 
find, and which indeed is hardly conceivabie, in ordinary 
letters, 

The contents of the epistles, no less than the results 
of an attentive consideration of their form, 


do, TPhelt read to the conclusion that the ‘ principal 
Paulinism. 1 €pistles’ cannot be the work of the apostle 


Paul. 

i. Is it likely that Paul, a man of authority and recog- 
nised as such at the time, would have written to the 
Christians at Rome—men who were personally unknown 
to him—what, on the assumption of the genuineness of 
the epistle, we must infer he did write? ‘That he would 
have taken so exalted a tone, whilst at the same time 
forcing himself to all kinds of shifts in writing to his 
spiritual children at Corinth and in Galatia? One 
cannot form to oneself any intelligibile conception of his 
attitude either to the one or to the other; nor yet of the 
mutual relations of the parties and schools which we 
must conceive to have been present and to some extent 
în violent conflict with one another if Paul really thought 
and said about them what we find in the ‘ principal 
epistles.” 

ii, Even if we set all this aside, however, the doctrinal 
and religious-ethical contents betoken a development in 
Christian life and thought of such magnitude and depth 
as Paul could not possibly have reached within a few 
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years after the crucifixion. So large an experience, so 
great a widening of the field of vision, so high a degree 
of spiritual power as would have been required for this 
it is impossible to attribute to him within so limited a 
time. 

It does not avail as a way of escape from this diffi 
culty to assume, as some do, a slow development in the 
case of Paul whereby it becomes conceivable that when 
he wrote the ‘ principal epistles' he had reached a height 
which he had not yet attained fourteen or twenty years 
previously. There is no evidence of any such slow 
development as is thus assumed. It exists only in the 
imagination of exegetes who perceive the necessity of 
some expedient to remove difficulties that are felt 
though not acknowledged., Moreover, the texts speak 
too plainly in a diametricaily opposite sense. It is only 
necessary to read the narrative of Paul's conversion as 
given by himself according to Gal. 1 10-16 in order to see 
this. ‘The bigoted zealot for the law who persecuted the 
infant church to the death did not first of all attach 
himself to those who professed the new religion in order 
to become by little and little a reformer of their ideas 
and intuitions, ©n the contrary, on the very instant 
that he had suddenly been brought to a breach with his 
Jewish past, he publicly and at once came forward with 
all that was specially great and new in his preaching. 
The gospel he preached was one which he had received 
directly. It was not the glad tidings of the Messiah, 
the long expected One, who was to come to bless his 
people Israel; it was the preaching of a new divine 
revelation, and this not communicated to him through 
or by man, but immediately from above, from God 
himself, God's Son revealed ἐπ 4522. With this revela- 
tion was at the same time given to him the clear insight 
and the call to go forth as a preacher to the Gentiles, 

iii. Underlying the principal epistles there is, amongst 
other things, a definite spiritual tendency, an inherited 
type of doctrine {Rom.6r7)—let us say the older 
Paulinism—with which che supposed readers had long 
been familiar They are wont to follow it, now in 
childlike simplicity, now with cager enthusiasm, or to 
assail it, not seldom obstinately, with all sorts of 
weapons and from various sides. Some have already 
got beyond this and look upon Paulinism more as if it 
were ἃ past stage, a surmounted point of view. One 
might designate them technically as Hyperpaulinists. 
‘They are met with especially amongst Paul's opponents 
at Corinth according to 1 and 2 Cor. Others remain 
in the rear or have returned to the old view, the Jewish 
or Jewish-Christian view which hat preceded Paulinism. 
They are the Judaisers against whom above all others 
the Galatians are warned and armed. Both are groups 
which one can hardly imagine to oneself as subsisting, 
at least in the strength here supposed, during the life- 
time of Paul. Piainly Paul is not a contemporary, but 
a figure of the past. He is the object or, if you will, 
the central point of all their zeal and all their efforts. 

iv. Paulinism itself, as it 15. held up and defended in 
the ‘principal epistles,’ apart from diversities in the 
elaboration of details by the various writers, is nothing 
more or less than the fruit of a thorough-going re- 
formation of the older form of Christianity. Before 
it could be reached the original expectations of the 
first disciples of Jesus had to be wholly or partly given 
up. The conception of Jesus as the Messiah in the old 
Jewish meaning of the word had to give place to a 
more spiritual conception of the Christ the Son of God; 
the old divine revelation given in the sacred writings of 
Israel had to make way for the newer revelation vouch- 
safed immediately by God, in dreams and visions, by 
day and by night, and through the mediation, if media- 
tion it can be called, of the Holy Ghost: the law had 
to yield to the gospel. For these things time—no litile 
time-—was needed, even in days of high spiritual tension 
such as must have been those in which the first Christians 
lived and in which many are so ready to take refuge in 
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order to be able to think it possible that the ‘ principal 
epistles,” with their highly varied contents could have 
been written so soon after the death of Jesus as the 
theory of Pauline authorship compels us to assume. 

v. Writers and readers, as we infer from the contents, 
live in the miast of problems which—most of them at 
all events—vhen carefully considered are seen not to 
belong to the first twenty or thirty years after the death 
of Jesus. We refer to questions as to the proper relation 
between law and gospel, justification by faith or by 
works, election and reprobation, Christ according to the 
flesh and Christ according to the Spirit, this Jesus or 
another, the value of circumcision, the use of clean or 
unclean things, sacrificia! flesh, common flesh and other 
ordinary foods and drinks, the Sabbath and other holy 
days, revelations and visions, the married and the un- 
married condition, the authority of the apostles, the 
marks of true apostleship and a multitude of others. 

We must not be taken in by superficial appearances. 
Though Paul is represented as speaking, in reality he 
himself and his fellow apostles alike are no longer alive. 
Eserywhere there is a retrospective tone. It is always 
possible to look back upon them and upon the work 
they achieved. 

Paul has planted, another has watered (1 Cor. 36). He as 
a wise master-builder has laid the foundation; another has 
built thereupon (8 to). He himself is not to come again (4 18). 
He and his fellow-apostles have already ‘been made a spectacle 
unto the world, both to angels and to men,' God has ‘set them 
forth as men doomed to death, lowest and last , given them 
the appearance of being persons of the lowest sore 9) Their 
fight has been fought, their sufferings endured. It È already 
possible to judge as to the share of each in thegreat work. Paul, 
to whom Christ appeared after his resurrection ‘last of all,’ ‘the 
Jeast of the apostles, has ‘laboured more abundantly than they 
all’ (158-10); he has run his course în the appointed way (9 26£), 
a follower of Christ (even as others may be followers of himself, 
11 1), whose walk in the world can readily stand comparison with 
thai of others, even the most highly placed in Christian circles 
{2 Cor. 112115 12 11), who has been ever victorious, whom God 
has always led in triamph, making manifest the savour of his 
knowledge by him in every place; ‘unto God a sweet savour of 
Christ,” by his coming forward testifying, as in the sight of God, 
ofthe sacrifice made by Christ în his death ; sufficient for all things 
(Δ 14-16) a pattern of long-suffering, patience, and perseverance, 
who had more to endure than any other man (48-10 614-575 
1123-27), an ideal form whose sufferings have accrued to the 
benefit of others and been a source of comfort to many (4 το 
147). 

vi. A special kind of Christian gnosis, a wisdom that 
far transcends the simplicity of the first disciples and 
their absorption with Messianic expectations haunts and 
occupies many of the more highly-developed minds 
{x Cor. 117-31 2616 and elsewhere). In Rom.9-11 the 
rejection of Israel is spoken of in a manner that cannot 
be thought to have been possible before the fall of the 
Jewish state in zo A.D. The church is already con- 
ceived of as exposed to bloody persecutions, whereas, 
during Paul's lifetime, so far as îs known to us, no such 
had as yet arisen (Rom. 53-5 8.17-39 121214 2 Cor. 1 3-7); 
she has undoubtedly been in existence for more than a 
few years merely, as is usually assumed, and indeed 
requires to be assumed, on the assumption of the 
genuineness of the epistles. 

The church has already, from being i 
poverty, come to be rich (1 Cor. 15). Originally in no position to 
sound the depths, consisting of a company of but little developed 
persons, the majority of its members though still în a certain 
sense ‘ carnal’ are able to follow profound discussions on questions 
so difficult as those of speaking with tongues, prophecy, or the 
resurrection (1 Cor, 12-15), ‘There are already ‘perfect' ones 
who can be spoken to about the matters of the higher wisdom: 
spiritual ones who can digest strong nourishment ; understand: 
ing ones who have knowledge (26-16 3 1-3 10 15). The church is 
in possession of their traditions (112 23 15 3): epistles of Paul 
which presented a picture of him different from the current 
tradition received from those who had associated with him 
( Cor. 113 1010) Thereisan ordered church life to the follow- 
ing of which che members are held bound. There are fixed and 
definite customs and usages—such as regular collections of 
charitable gifts (2 Cor. 9.13) or the setting apart, when required, 
οἱ persons whose names were in good repute, arid who had been 
chosen, by the laying on of bands (8 18/7). 

In a word, the church has existed not for a few years 
merely. The historical background of the epistles, even 
of the principal epistles, is a later age. The Christianity 
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therein professed, presupposed, and avowed, ina number 
of its details does not admit of being explained by refer- 
ence to the period preceding the date of Paul's captivity 
‘or even that of his death in 64 A.D. Everything points 
to later days—at least the close of the first or the be- 
ginning of the second century. 

Necessary limitations of space do not allow of fuller 
elucidations here. The reader who wishes to do real 
justice to the view here taken of the question as to the 
genuineness of Paul's epistles will not stop at the short 
sketch given here, but will consult the following works 
among others :— 

{) On the subject as a whole, Loman, ‘Queestiones Paulinae* 
in 74.7, 1882, pp. 141-185; cp 593,619, 1886, 55-113; cp. 310. 
a and 387-406; Steck, Galatertrie/, 1-23, 152-386. (6) On 

om. and Cor., Van Manen, Paw/us, α and 3. (0) On Gal, 
Steck, Ga/azerbrief; cp Loman, ‘Quasst. Paul in 7%. 7, 1882, 

pi 302-328, 452-487; 1883, ppi 14573 1886, pp. 42-55; and 

omans Nalatenschap, 1899; (d) for a general survey of the 
entire Pauline group, Van Manen, Hand/eiding, iii, 83 1-98 
(pp. 30-63). 

To the question as to the bearing of the conclusions 
οἵ criticism upon our knowledge of the life and activity 

sa tie Of Paul, the answer must frankly be 

41. Paul'8 life that in the first instance the result is of 


and Fork: a purely negative character, [ἢ truth, 
B this is common to all the results of 
results. 


criticism when seriously applied.  Criti- 
cism must always begin by pulling down everything that 
has no solid or enduring foundation. 

‘Thus all the representations formerly current—alike 
in Roman Catholic and Protestant circles—particularly 
during the nineteenth century—regarding the life and 
work of Paul the apostle of Jesus Christ, of the Lord, 
of the Gentiles, must be set aside, in so far as they rest 
upon the illusory belief that we can implicitly rely on 
what we read in Acts and the 13 (14) epistles of Paul, 
or in the epistles alone whether in their entirety or in a 
restricted group of them. ‘’fhese representations are 
very many and—let it be added în passing—very 
various and discrepant in character: far from showing 
any resemblance to one another, they exbibit the most 
inconsistent proportions and features. But, however 
different they were, they all of them have disappeared ; 
they rested upon a foundation not of solid rock, but of 
shifting sand. 

So, too, with all those surveys of Paulinism, the 
' ideas,’ the ‘theology,’ the ‘system’ of Paul, set forth 
in accordance with the voice of tradition, as derived 
from a careful study of the contents of Acts and the 
epistles, whether taken in their entirety or curtailed or 
limited to the ‘principal epistles' alone. Irrevocably 
passed away, never more to be employed for their 
original purpose, are such sketches, whether on a large 
‘er on a smaller scale, whether large or narrow in their 
scope, sketches among which are many highly important 
studies, especially within the last fifty years. Hence- 
forward, they possess only a historical interest as 
examples of the scientific work of an older school. 
They do not and could not give any faithful image or 
just account of the life and teaching of Paul, the right 
foundation being wanting. 

‘This, however, does not mean, as some would have 
us believe, that the later criticism has driven history 
from the lists, banished Paul from the world of realities, 
and robbed us even of the scanty light which a somewhat 
older criticism had allowed us, to drive away the darkness 
as to the past of early Christianity. These are impos- 
sibilities, No serious critic has ever attempted them or 
sought to obscure any light that really shone. The 
question was and is simply this: what is it that can be 
truly called history? Where does the light shine? To 
see that one has been mistaken in one's manner of 
apprehending the past is not a loss but a gain. It is 
always better, safer, and more profitable, to know that 
one does not know, than to go on building on a basis 
that is imaginary. 

The results of criticism, even of the most relentless 
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criticism, thus appear to be after all not purely negative. 
«ica Though at first sight they may, and 
42. Positive indeed must, seem to be negative, they 
Foundaticna, "© Not less positive in contents and 
* tendency. The ultimate task of criticism 
is to build up, to diffuse light, to bring to men's know- 
ledge the things that have realiy happened. As regards 
Paul's life and work, now that the foundations have 
been changed, it teaches us in many respecis to judge 
in another sense than we have been accustomed to do. 
Far from banishing his personality beyond the pale of 
history, criticism seeks to place him and his labours in 
the juster light of a better knowledge. For this it is un- 
able any longer in all simplicity to hold by the canonical 
Acts and epistles, or even to the epistles solely, or yet toa 
selection of them. The conclusion it has to reckon with 
is this:—(a) That we possess no epistles of Paul; that 
the writings which bear his name are pseudepigrapha 
containing secmingly historical data from the life and 
labours of the apostle, which nevertheless must not be 
accepted as correct without closer examination, and are 
probably, at least for the most part, borrowed from 
“Acts of Paul” which also underlie our canonical book 
of Acts (sce above, ὃ 37). (6) Still less does the Acts of 
the Apostles give us, however incompletely, an absolutely 
historical narrative of Paul's career; what ît gives isa 
variety of narratives concerning him, differing in their 
dates and also in respect of the influences under which 
they were written. Historical criticism must, as far as 
1165 in 115 power, learn to estimate the value of what has 
come down to us through both channels, Acts and the 
epistles, to compare them, to arrange them and bring 
them into consistent and orderly connection. On these 
conditions and with the help of these materials, the 
attempt may be made t0 frame some living conception 
of the life and work of the apostle, and of the manner 
in which the figure of the apostle was repeatedly re- 
cast in forms which superseded one another în rapid 
succession. 

Towards this important work little more than first 
essays have hitherto been made, The harvest promises 
to be plentiful; but the labourers as yet are too few. 
We must, for the time being, content ourselves with 
indicating briefly what seem to be the main conelusions. 

Paul was the somewhat yomnger contemporary of 
Peter and other disciples of Jesus, and probably a Jew 

: by birth, a native of Tarsus in Cilicia, 
GE Te DIE Αἰ first is autitude towards the dis- 
rical Paul. ciples was one of hostility. Later, 
originally a tentmaker by calling, he cast in his lot with 
the followers of Jesus, and, in the service of the higher 
truth revealed through them, spent the remainder of a 
life of vicissitude as a wandering preacher. In the 
course of his travels he visited various lands : Syria, Asia 
Minor, Greece, Italy. Tradition adds to the list a 
journey to Spain, then back to the East again, and once 
more westwards till at last his career ended in martyr- 
dom at Rome. With regard to his journeys, we can in 
strictness speak with reasonable certainty and with some 
detail only of one great journey which he undertook 
towards the end of his life : from Troas to Philippi, back 
to 'Troas, Assos, Mitylene, Samos, Miletus, Rhodes, 
Patara, Tyre, Ptolemais, Coesarea, Jerusalem, back to 
Ceesarea, Sidon, Myra, Fair Havens, Melita, Syracuse, 
Rhegium, Puteoli, Rome (Acts 1610-17 205-15 21-18 
27 1-28 16). 

Perhaps at an earlier date he had been one of the 
first who, along with others of Cyprus and Cyrene, 
proclaimed to Jews and Gentiles outside of Palestine 
the principles and the hopes of the disciples of Jesus 
{Acts 11197}. Possibly, indeed probably, we' may 
infer further details of the same sort from what Lk. and 
the authors of the epistles have borrowed from the 
‘Acts of Paul,” as to the places visited by Paul, and the 
measure of his success in each; in which of them he 
met with opposition, in which with indifference; what 
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particular  discouragements and adventures he en- 
countered ; such facts as that he seldom or never came 
into contact with the disciples in Palestine; that even 
after years had passed he was still practicaliy a stranger 
to the brethren dwelling in Jerusalem ; that on a visit 
there he but narrowly escaped suffering the penalty 
of death on a charge of contempt for the temple, 
which would show in how bad odour he had long been 
with many. 

As regards all these details, however, we have no 
certain knowledge. The Acts of Paul, so far as known 
to us, already contained both truth and fiction. In no 
case did it claim to give in any sense a complete account 
of the doings and sufferings οἵ the apostle in the years of 
his preaching activity. "The principal source which 
underlies it, the journey narrative, the so-called ‘We- 
source,’ is exceedingly scanty in its information, It 
says not much more, apart from what has been already 
indicated about the great Troas-Philippi-Troas-Rome 
journey, than that Paul, sometimes alone, sometimes in 
company with others, visited many regions, and preached 
in all of them for at least some days, in some cases for 
a longer period. 

It does not appear that Paul's ideas differed widely 
from those of the other ‘disciples,’ or that he had 
emancipated himself from Judaism or had outgrown 
the law more than they. Rather do one or two 
expressions of the writer of the journey-narrative tend 
to justify the supposition that, in his circle, there 
was as yet no idea of any breach with Judaism. ΑἹ any 
rate, the writer gives his dates by the Jewish calendar 
and sperks of ‘the days of unleavened bread” (z.e., after 
the passover), Acts 206, and of ‘the fast ' (5.e., the great 
day of atonement in the end of September), 279. He 
is a ‘ disciple’ among the * disciples.' What he preaches 
is substantially nothing else than what their mind and 
heart are full of, ‘the things concerning Jesus' (rà περὲ 
τοῦ 'Ιησοῦ). It may be that Paul's journeyings, his 
protracted sojourn outside of Palestine, his intercourse 
în foreign parts with converted Jews and former heathen, 
may have emancipated him (as it did so many other 
Jews of the dispersion), without his knowing it, more or 
less perhaps in essence completely-—from circumeision 
and other Jewish religious duties, customs, and rites. 
But even so he had not broken with these. He had, like 
all the other disciples, remained in his own consciousness 
a Jew, a faîthfal attender of temple or synagogue, only 
in this one thing distinguished from the children of 
Abraham, that he held and preached ‘the things con- 
cerning Jesus," and in connection with this devoted 
himself specially to a strict life and the promotion of 
mutual love. What afterwards became ‘ Paulinism,’ 
‘the theology of Paul,” was not yet. Still less does it 
ever transpire that Paul was a writer of epistles of any 
importance ; least of all, of epistles so extensive and 
weighty as those now met with in the Canon. 800 also 
there is no word, nor any trace, of any essential difference 
as regards faith and life between him and other disciples. 
He is and remains their spiritual kinsman; their 
‘brother,' although moving in freedom and living for 
the most part in another circle. 

For doubting, as is done by E. Johnson, the formerly 
anonymous writer of Antigua Mater (1887), the 
historical existence of Paul and his activity as an 
itinerant preacher outside the limits of Palestine, there 
is no reason. Such doubt has no support in any ancient 
document, nor in anything in the journey-narrative that, 
in itself considered, ought to be regarded as improbable ; 
on the other hand, it is sufficiently refuted by the 
universality of the tradition among all parties regarding 
Paul's life and work (cp Van Manen, 24/5, 1 192-200). 

It is true that the pieture of Paul drawn by later 


‘times differs utterly in more or fewer of its details from 


the original Legend has made itself master of his 
person. The simple truth has been mixed up with 
invention ; Paul has become the hero of an admiring band 
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of the more highly developed Christians; the centre, 

44. The 2! the same time, of a great movement in 
N the line of the development of the faith 
and expectations of the first disciples; the 
father of Paulinism — that system which, 
at first wholly unnoticed by the majority, or treated 
with scorn and contempt (cp $ 4, n. 2}, soon met with 
general appreciation, and finally found world-wide fame, 
however at all times imperfectly understood, 

It is difficult, or almost impossible, to indicate with 
distinctness how far Paul himself, by his personal influ- 
ence and testimony, gave occasion for the formation of 
that which afterwards came to be associated with his 
name, and which thenceforward for centuries—indeed 
inseparably for all time, it might seem—has continued 
to be so conjoined, though very probably, if not cer- 
tainly, it had another origin. We find ourselves here 
confronted with a question involving a problem similar 
to that relating to the connection between John, origin- 
ally a simple fisherman of Galilce, one of the first dis- 
ciples of Jesus, and John the Divine, the father of the 
illustrious Johannine school which speaks to us in the 
Fourth Gospel and in the three epistles bearing his 
name. 

‘The following seems certain: Paul, of whom so little 
in detail is known, the artisan-preacher, who travelled 

so widely for the advancement and 
45. Τὰ Acts Of diffusion of those principles which, 
i once he had embraced them, he held 
so dear, was portrayed in a no longer extant work 
which can most suitably be named after him Acts of 
Paul, based partly on legend, partly on a trustworthy 
tradition to which the well-known journey-narrative may 
be reckoned. There he comes before us, now enveloped 
in clouds and now standing out in clear light; now a 
man among men, and now an ideal figure who is 
admired but not understood. At once the younger 
contemporary of the first disciples, and yet as it scems 
already reverentially placed at a distance apart from 
them ; a ‘disciple’ like them, yet exercising his im- 
mediate activity far outside their circle; full of quite 
other thoughts ; in a special sense guided by the Holy 
Spirit; a ‘Christian’ who bows the knee before the 
Son of God and is entrusted with 'the gospel of the 
grace of God' {Acts2024); in the main, perhaps, so 
far as his wanderings and outward fortunes are con- 
cerned, drawn from the life, yet at the same time, even 
in that case, in such a manner that the reader at every 
point is conscious of inaccuracy and exaggeration, and 
finds himself compelled to withhold his assent where he 
comes across what is manifestly legendary. 


So in the story of Paul's conversion, his seeing of Jesus în 
heaven, his hearing of Jesus voice, his receiving of a mandate 
from him (Acts2221 2616-18); the word to Ananias that he 
is to be instructed by Jesus himself and filled with the Holy 
Ghost (9 16-17); the representation of Paul as receiving visions 
and revelations (2217-21 169 189 2723); the record of 
how he was wont to bs led by the Holy Spirit (134 166/ 
1921 2022 214ro-12); the description of his controversy with 
Elymas Barjesus, whom he vanquishes and punishes with 
blindness (136-12); the healing of the lame man at Lystra 
and the deification that followed (148-18) ; the vision of the 
mman of Macedonia at Troas (169); the casting out of the evil 
spirit at Philippi (1616-18); the liberation from prison at the 
same place (1625-34); the imparting of the Holy Ghost to 
disciples of the old school at Ephesus by the laying on of hands 
(19 1-7) the cures there wrought and castings out of evil spirits 
(19117); the vengeance of the evil spirit who recognises 
indeed the superiority of Paul, but not that of other men (19 16); 
the giving up and burning of precious books at Ephesus (19 το): 
perhaps also the affair of Eutychus at Troas (20 7-12), and the 
details respecting Paul's sojourn at Melita (28 1-10). 


We are here already a good distance along the road 
upon which a younger generation, full of admiration 
for its great men, yet not too historically accurate, is 
moving, setting itself to describe the lives of Peter, 
Paul, Thomas, John, and others, in the so-called 
apocryphal Acts, or, more particularly {Gnostic), ‘cir- 
cuits” (Περίοδοι). 


legendary 


1 Fora fuller list se Vao Manen, Paw/us, 1 176-192. 
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Lk. also moves in the same direction, but with this 
difference, that his Paul (see Van Manen, Paw/us, 
1 164-169), under the influence of the current in which 
his spiritual life is lived, stands nearer again to Peter, 
yet in such a manner that it is still more impossible to 
present before one's mind an image of anything recorded 
of him among the often discrepant and mutually con- 
flicting details, not a few of which are manifestly 
incorrect (id, Le. 169-176). 

‘The writer of the Acts of Paul never shows any 
acquaintance with epistles of Paul, however much one 
might expect the opposite when his way of thinking 
is taken into account. ©n the contrary, the ‘ historical 
details’ in the epistles, or at least a good part of 
them, appear themselves to be taken from the Acts 
of Paul, since they are not always in agreement with 
what Lk. relates in his second book, although they 
are manifestly speaking of the same things.  Lk. must 
have modified, rearranged, supplemented, perhaps also 
in some cases more accurately preserved, what he 
and the writers of the epistles had read in the book 
consulted by them, a work lost to us, or, if you will, 
surviving in a kind of second edition as the Acts of 
the Aposties. In this lost Acts of Paul, Paul had be- 
come {in contrast to what, even by the admission of 
the journey-narrative, he really was) the hero of a re- 
forming movement, the exponent of wholly new prin- 
ciples in the circle of those who wrought for the 
emancipation of Christianity from the bonds of Judaism 
and its development into a universal religion. 

Where that circle, under the patronage of ‘ Paul," 
must be looked for cannot be said with certainty, 

Probably it was in Syria, more particu- 

46 Meme of larly in Amtioch; yet it may have been 

"somewhere in Asia Minor. We may 
be practically certain, at all events, that it was not in 
Palestine ; it was in an environment where no obstruc- 
tion was in the first instance encountered from the Jews 
or, perhaps still worse, from the ‘ disciples’ too closely 
resembling them; where men as friends of gnosis, of 
speculation, and of mysticism, probably under the 
influence of Greek and, more especially, Alexandrian 
philosophy, had learned to cease to regard themselves 
85 bound by tradition, and felt themselves free to extend 
their fight in every direction. ‘To avail ourselves of a 
somewhat later expression : it was among the heretics. 
The epistles first came to be placed on the list among 
the gnostics. The oldest witnesses to their existence, as 
Meyer and other critics with a somewhat wonderful 
unanimity have been declaring for more than half a 
century, are Basilides, Valentinus, Heracleon. Marcion 
is the first in whom, as we learn from Tertullian, traces 
are to be found of an authoritative group of epistles of 
Paul, Tertullian still calls him ‘ haereticorum apostolus’ 
(adv. Marc.35) and (addressing Marcion) ‘apostolus 
vester' (1x5). 

Whencesoever coming, however, the Paulinism of the 
lost Acts of Paul and of our best authority for that way of 
χα :1 thinking, cur canonical epistles of 

Paul, 15 not the ‘theology,' the ‘sys- 
᾿ tem’ of the historical Paul, although 
of epistles. it ultimately came to be, and in most 
quarters still is, identified with it. It is the later 
development of a school, or, if the expression is pre- 
ferred, of a circle, of progressive belicvers who named 
themselves after Paul and placed themselves as it were 
under his δορί. The epistles explain this movement 
from different sides, apart from what some of them, 
by incorporating and working up older materials, 
tell us in addition as to its historical development and 
the varying contents of its doctrines. 


i. Romans, with its account of what the gospel, regarded as a 
ligious doctrine, is (1 8-11 36), and of what those who profess 
it are exhorted to (12-15 13), throws a striking light upon what 


47. Paulinis: 
characteristic 


1 Cp $ 40. 
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Paulinism is, both dogmatically and ethically, for the Christian 
faith and life. 

ii. 1 Cor. shows in a special way how deeply and în what sense 
Paulinism has at heart the practice of the Christian life, as 
regards, for example, parties and disputes within the church 
(1 10-3 23), the valid authority in it (4), purity of morals (5 and 
612-20), the judging of matters of dispute between Christians 
(61-11), their mutual relations, such as those of the circum- 
cised and the uncircumcised, of bondmen and freemen (7 18-24); 
the married and the unmarried life (8-11 1), the veiling of women 
(11 2-15 [16]), the love feasts (11 17-34), spiritual gifts (12-14), and 
the collection for the saints (161-4), along with which only 
one subject of a more doctrinal nature is treated: the resur- 
rection (15). 

iii. Cor. gives above all else the impression how the person 
and work of * Paul ' în the circle addressed, or, rather, through- 
out the Christian world, had to be defended and glorified 
(13-7 16 10-13 το); and, in a passage introduced between its two 
main portions, how the manifestation of mutual love, by the 
gathering of collections for the saints, must not be neglected 
& 


Gai. gives us an earnest argument on behalf of ‘ Paul’ and 

the view of Christianity set forth by him, particularly his 
doctrine of justification by faith, not by the works of the law; 
as also for the necessity for a complete breach with Judaism. 

v. In Eph. it is the edification of ‘ Pauline' Christians that 
comes most into prominence. So also in Phil., although here 
we have also a bitter attack on the apostle’s enemies, and, in 
close connection with this, a glorification ofhis person and work 
(141). In Col., along with edification and exhortation, the 
doctrinal significance of Christ is expatiated upon (113-22 
2rr-15); also that of ‘Paul'(123-2 5); and an earnest warning 
is given against doctrinal errors (2 6-23). 

vi, In τ ἀπά 2 Thess., respectively, the condition of those who 
have fallen asleep (1 Thess. 413-18) and the exact time of the 

arousia (5 1-1) on the one hand, and the things which may yet 
Five to precede that event (Thes. 21-12), on the other, are 
discussed. 

vii. The Pastoral Epistles occupy themselves chiefly with the 
various affairs of the churches within ‘ Pauline' circles ; Phile- 
mon with the relations which ought to subsist between slaves 
‘and their masters in the same circles. 


Here we have variety enough, and many historical 
traits which, once arranged in proper order, can supply 
us with a conception of what ‘Paul,’ through all the 
vicissitudes of earnest opposition and equally earnest 
support among Christians, finally became—first in 
narrower, anon in wider circles, and at last in the 
whole catholic world-——the apostle (ὁ "Ardoroàos), the 
equal of Peter, or, stricily speaking, his superior. 
At the outset we find ‘Paul' standing outside the 
circle of the Catholic church just coming into being, 
3 but held in honour by Marcion and 
48. iMtory of his followers. Already, however, Τὰς, 
". in virtue of the right he exercises of 
curtailing, expanding, modifying aught that may not 
suit his purpose in the material he has derived from 
other sources, has in Acts given ‘Paul'a position of 
pre-eminence. Older fragments, whether of the nature 
of ‘acts’ or of the nature of ‘ epistles,’ that had passed 
into circulation under Paul's name were, in whole or in 
part, taken up into writings on a larger scale, and 
remodelled into what are now our canonical ‘ Epistles of 
Paul.’ A Justin can still, it would seem, pass him over, 
although spiritually Justin stands very close to Paul 
and shows acquaintance with him. Irenzeus in his turn 
has no difficulty in using the Pauline group of Epistles, 
at least twelve of the thirteen-—Philemon is not spoken 
of, nor is there as yet any word of Hebrews—as 
canonical, although not from predilection for their 
contents, but simply because he wishes to vanquish his 
great enemies, the gnostics, with their own weapons. 
‘That in doing so he frequently had failed το understand 
‘Paul’ is clearly manifest (see Werner, Der Pazulinis- 
mus des freneus, 1889). Tertullian advances along 
the path opened by Irenzeus. Without really having 
much heart for the Paul of the Pauline Epistles, he 
brings out the ‘apostle of the heretics' against the 
heretics, though, as regards ‘history,’ he holds to the 
older view that Christianity owed its diffusion among 
the nations to the activity of the ‘Twelve. In association 
with these in their solitary greatness no one deserves 
for a moment to be mentioned, not even the historical 
Paul, unless, indeed, as their somewhat younger con- 
temporary, ‘ posterior apostolus,' who might be regarded 
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as having sat at their feet (αν, Marc. 4252; see van 
Manen, Pawlus,2262-276). In the so-called Muratorian 
Canon, among the authoritative writings of the NT, 
thirteen epistles of Paul are enumerated. Apollonius, 
about the year 210, brings it against the Montanist 
Themiso as a particularly serious charge that some 
forty years previously he had ventured to write an 
epistle in imitation ‘of the apostle (μιμούμενος τὸν 
᾿Απόστολον ; 1.ε., Paul; Eus. #Z£v.185) In truth, 
from that time onwards, in orthodox circles no one 
doubted any longer the high authority of * Paul' the 
assumed writer of the thirteen (fourteen) epistles. It 
was only with regard to Hebrews that a few continued 
to hesitate for some time longer. 

For our knowledge of Paulinism the thirteen epistles 
are of inestimable value. They are, when thus regarded, 
no less important than they were when they were con- 
sidered—ali of them, or some of them—as unimpeach- 
able witnesses for the life and activities, especiaîly the 
Christian thoughts and feelings, of the historical Paul, 
the oniy slightly younger contemporary of Peter and 
other original disciples of Jesus. 

In a complete study of Paulinism there come into 
consideration also Heb. 1 Pet. Ja. and 


8. dot other writings which breathe more or less 
Epistlos the same spirit, or, as the case may be, 


take a polemical attitude towards it. 

i. Hebrews, as being the expression of an interesting variation 
from the older Paulinism; a doctrinal treatise, rich in earnest 
exhortations, given forth as a ‘word of exhortation' (λόγος τῆς 
παρακλήσεως, 13:22) in the form of an Epistle of Paul, though 
not bearing his name. 

ii. 1Pet., as being a remarkable evidence of attachment to 
‘Paul’among people who know that the group of letters as- 
sociated with his name is closed, although they desire to bear 
witness in his spirit; in point of fact, a letter of consolation 
written for those who stand exposed to persecution and 
suffering. ᾿ 

iii. James, as an instance of seriousiy-meant imitation of a 
Pauline epistle, written by some one who had misunderstood 
and was seeking to controvert Paul's view of the connection 
between faith and works (2 14-26). 

On the other hand, there 15 a great deal that must be 

regarded as the product of a later 
To A poorsphal time, and, however closely associated 
DI pui » with the name of Paul, as lying beyond 

i the scope of the present article. 

i. (a) Epistle to the Laodiceans.—Antiquity knew of 
such an epistle, alongside of (è) the epistle ad Alex 
andrinos, mentioned in the Muratorian Canon (63-65) 
with the words added ‘ Pauli nomine fictae ad haeresem 
Marcionis,’ ‘feigned in the name of Paul to the use of 
the heresy of Marcion.' This epistle to the Laodiceans, 
mentioned also in Jerome ( Vir. 212. 5, and elsewhere) was 
very probably cur Epistle of Paul to the Ephesians, 
just as that to the Alexandrians was probably our 
Epistle to the Hebrews, or, it may be, a Marcionite 
redaction of it. 

() Another Epistle of Paul to the Laodiceans occurs in 
many Latin MSS of the NT, and in old printed editions of the 
NT; in Luther Bible, Worms, 1529; in the Dutch of 1560 
by L.D.K.—probably Leendert der Kinderen ; în 1600, after a 
copy by Nicolaus Biestkens van Diest; in 1614, Dordrecht, 
Isaack Jansz, Canin; and in English, cp Harnack, ACZ 1(1893) 
33:37. See, further, Anger, Veder dex Laodicencobrief (843) 
and Lightf. Colossians, 274, who also gives a convenient sum- 
mary of the views which have ‘been held respecting this letter* 
(Hatch). The writing is composed of NT words of ‘Paul,' 
probably to meet the demand for an epistle to the Laodiceans 
raised by Col. 416, and actually dating from the fifth, perhaps 
even from the fourth century. 

ii. An Zpistle from the Corinthians to Paul and the 
apostle's answer (=3 Cor.) which is brought into con- 
nection with the epistle named in x Cor. 59, were included 
in the Syrian Bible in the days of Aphraates and Ephraim, 
and centuries afterwards were still found in that of the 
Armenians, 

They occur also in a MS of the Latin Bible dating from the 
fifteenth century and have been repeatedly printed, the best 
edition being that of Aucher (Armeniza and English Grammar, 
1819 p. 183). ‘An English translation will be found in Stanley, 
Epistles of St. Pani ἐσ the Corinthians, 503. (Hatch), There 
are German and French translations in Rinck (1823) and Berger 
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(1891). They appear to belong to the third century and are 
conjectured to have been written against the Bardesanites, 
originally ia Greek or Syriac, perhaps as portions of the Acta 
Pauli. Cp Harnack, ACL 137-29; Krilger, ACZ, 1898, p. 11; 
Nachirige, 1897, p. 10; also Sanday, above, CORINTHIANS, $$ 
19, 90 ὁ. 

τῇ. Fourteen epistles of Paul and Seneca are given in 
a number oflater MSS ; first named and cited by Jerome, 
VT'12, although hardly by that time read by very 


many, 

The correspondence is reproduced în most editions of Seneca 
τοῦ, ed. Haase, 1878, vol, ili. 476-481—and discussed by (among 
others) Funk, ‘ Der Briefwechsel des Paulus mit Seneca,’ /'4eo£ 
Quartalsch»., 1867, p. 602; Lightf. PArlippiansid), 327; Kreyher, 
Seneca u. seine Beziehungen zum Christenthum, 1887 1 Harnack, 
ACL1763-765 Their ‘genuineness' is not for a moment to be 
thought of. 

iv. Other special writings of a later date relating to 
Paul are found (apart from the Ebionite Acts of the 
Apostles already alluded to, mentioned by Fpiphanius, 
σεν. 3016, and the Acta Pauli=Naiov πράξεις [also 
lost] mentioned by Origen, perhaps identical with the 
work called Pazli Predicatio in Pseudo-Cyprian) în the 
Acts of Peter and Paul; the Acts of Paui and Thecla; 
the Apocalypse of Paul; ᾿Αναβατικὸν Παύλου mentioned 
in Epiphanius {see 2 Cor. 124; cp PREMI 1670). 

The Acts of Peter and Paul, as also those of Paul and Thecla, 
are printed in Tischendorf (Acza Apostolorum Afpocrypha denuo 
ediderunt R. A. Lipsius et M. Bonnet, 1, 1891; cp APOCKY?HA, 
$ 23, 2); the Revelation of Paul in Tischendorf (Agocalygses 
dpscropia). {References to the literature of the Apocalypse 
‘of Paul in Lat, Syr. Gk, and Ar, will be found in Catalogze 
af Syr, MSS Univers. of Camb. (1901), p. 1167f. ET of ail 
three by A. Walker, Y%e A4/0c7y/426 Gospel, Acts, and 
Revelations, (1870).] 

‘The best and most exhaustive discussion of the con- 
tents of these writings, alike with regard to Paul's life 
and activity, and with regard to his relation ta Peter 
and other disciples of Jesus, though too exclusively 
under the influence of the Tiibingen construction of 
history (see van Manen, ΤΆ. 7, 1888, pp. 94-101), is 
given by R. A. Lipsius in his standard work— Die 
apokryphen Afostelgeschichten u. Apostellegenden, 1883- 
1890 (reviewed in Y%. 7, 1883, pp. 377-393; 1884, 


PP. 598-611; 1888, pp. 93-108; 1891, pp. 450-451), 
with which cp also the Proe/egormeza to the second 
edition of the Aet2 1, 1891, and PREMI 1664-66. 

«The literature which bears upon St. Paul is so extensive that 
a complete account of ît would be as much beyond the compass 

of this article as it would be bewildering to 
δι. Literature. its readers.’ So, rightly, Hatch at the close 
of his article ‘ Paul" in Arcy. 8» 6), 1885. 

ì. Forthe Zi/@ of Paul Hatch cited A. Neander, PAaxnzurg, etc., 
vol. i.(, 1847, ET in Bohn's Standard Library and New Vork, 
1839; F.C. Baur, Paxdus der Apostel Jesu Christi, 1845, 1866- 
186759, ET 1875-1876; E. Renan, Les A$étres, 1866, and 
Saint Paul, 1869; Krenkel, Paw/us der Apostel der Heiden, 
1869; A. Hausrath, Ley Agposte! Paulus, 187203, and art. 
*Paulus’in Schenkel's 8£ ; J. W. Straatman, Parwlus de A poste? 
van Jezus Christus (1874); Beyschlag in Riehm's ΓΗΒ; W. 
Schraidt in ΤΑ ΕἸΣ; Conybeare and Howson, Lift and ES. of 
St. Paul, 1831 (and often);-F. W. Farrar, δύ and Work of 
Sf. Paul; Lewin, Life and Epp. of St. Paul; ΝΥ. M. Ramsay, 
St. Paul the Traveller and Roman Citizen, 1896). 

ii. With regard to the theology of Paul, in addition to several 
of the works already named : Usteri, Die Enfwick. des paudin. 
‘rbegriffs, 1824, 185116); Dahne’s book with the same title, 

A. Ritschl, Die Endstek. der althathol. Kirche(), 1857; 
E. Reuss, Mist. de la théol. chrétienne au siècle afostoligue®), 
1864; the essays appended to Jowett's E ist/es of S7 Pawi fo 
the Thess., Gal., and R'om(2), 1859; C. Holsten, Zum Evang. 
des Paulus u. Petrus, 1868, and Das Evang. des Paulus, ἵν 
1880 (2, 1898]; O. Pfleiderer, Der Paulinismus, 1873, ET 1877; 
Sabatier, L'asstre Paud2), 1881; Menegoz, Le Peché et la Ré- 
demptiond'après S. Paul, x882; Ernesti, Die Ethik des Apostels 
Paulus, 188203). 

To these may be added C. C. Everett, Τὰς Gospel ο΄ Paul, 
1893, and a number of other studies în books and periodicals ; 
general works on Old Christianity, such as {W. R. Cassels] 
Supernatural Religion(6), 3 vols. 1875-1877; R. 1. Knowling, 
The Witness of the Epistles, 892; C. Weizsicker, Das Apostol. 
ische Zeitaltex2), 1892, ET 1894-1895; 1. B. Lightfoot, Disse 
tations on the Apostolic Age, 1892; Ἐς J. A. Hort, Judaistic 
Christianity, 1898, and The Christian Ecclesia, 1898; O, Cone, 
Paul: the Man, the Missionary, and the Teacher, 1898; the 
various works on New Testament Introduction, such as those of 
Credner (1836); Reuss, 18744); ET, 1884; Bleek-Mangold, 
18864); Hilgenfeld, 1875; B. Weiss, 18979); ET, 1880, 18892); 
G. Salmon, 189607); S. Davidson, 18943); H. ὦ Holtzmann, 
18926); W. Brickner, 1890; A. Julicher, 19012); Th, Zabn, 
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1900(2); the commentaries on Acts and the Pauline Epistles, 
such 2 those în the later editions of Meyer, in the Mend-Come 
muntar zum Ν᾿ ΤΩΣ 1899 ff.; * Acts' in 8) 1901), or in the Interna- 
tional Critical Commentary (in which Romans (1895), Ephesians 
and Colossians [1897], Philippians and Philemon [1807], have 
already appeared); C. 1. Ellicott, Crif. and Exeget. Comi. on 
St. Paul's Epistles [except Rom. and 2 Cor.], 1889-1890, etc., 
and cp the bibliographies in Acts and the separate articles on 
the several epistles in this work. For advanced criticism see 
further the discussions already referred to($ 34) by Bruno Bauer, 
Pierson, Naber, Lomaa, Steck, Volter, and van Manen. 

The student who wishes further information upon the Pauline 
literature of recent years is recommended to consult the sections 
‘ Apostelgeschichte und apostolisches Zeitalter' and ‘Paulus* 
under the heading ‘Literature of the New Testament ' in the 
Theologisches Jakresbericht (vol. xix., edited by Holtzmann 
and Kriger, was published in 1900), which regularly, for the 
last nineteen years, has given a survey of the principal publica- 
tions—mainly German, but not to the exclusion of foreign works 
—of the preceding year. . A selection of the most recent literature 
relating to Paul, which is to he from time to time revised and 
supplemented, will be found in a list of the ‘best books for 
general New Testament study at the present time’ in Ze 85621 
cat World, July 1900, pp. 53:80. Cp ‘Theological and Semitic 
Literature” for the year 1000, a Supplement to the Americane 
Journal af Theology, April rgor, especially the NT and The 
First Three Centuries, pp. 35-49. 

E. H., 88 4-32; W.C.v.M., 88 1-3, 33-51. 


PAULUS, LUCIUS SERGIUS, ‘deputy' (ΑΝ) or 
‘ proconsul’ (RV; aN@YITATOC) of Cyprus at the time 
of Paul's visit, about 47 A.D. (Acts 1371). See CyPRUS, 
ὃ 4: 

PAVEMENT. The word is used occasionally in 
OT to translate NDYI, rissal ( /R]Y9, Ass. rasdpu, 
‘to join together'; cp Ar. rasafa, ‘to 
put together stones’ in building), 2 Ch. 
73 Ezek. 40177 423 Estih.16. 

In 2K.1617 occurs the compound phrase Ὁ neyan (cp 
Syr. rasiphta d' Eephe in Jn.1913 for Ausorpwror); in Jer. 
489 RVmg. gives ‘pavement’ for }225, but ἘΝ has ‘brick 
work* and AV translates the word here as elsewhere ‘brick- 
kiln'; see Brick. 

© has in Ezek. 4017 423 τὸ περίστυλον, in 2 K.16 17 βάσιν 
λιθίνην, and in 2Ch.73 Esth.16 and Cant. 810 (in the last 
passage for miss) λιθόστρωτον. For Esth.16, see Marbte, and 
for Cant. 310, LITTER. 

The word λιθόστρωτον occurs once in NT, in a 
passage peculiar to the fourth gospel (Jn.1913}. The 

A writer tells us that after Pilate had 
£. Lithostrdton, questioned Jesus in the PRATORIUM 
fg.v.](Jn. 1828), he led him outside and sat (or set him ?; 
see Blass, Grazia. of NT, 54, cp Justin, A#0/ 135) 
upon the dema in a piace called *lithostroton, but in 
Hebrew GABKATHA” (εἰς τόπον λεγόμενον Λιθόστρωτον 
᾿ἘἘβραϊστὶ δὲ Γαββαϑθα). 

Tatian (Dialess. 8 136) uses the same words; 0518987 
T'affafa λιθόστρωτον, 20262 T. λιθόστρωτος; Vg. Lithostrotos 
. «+ + Gabbatha; Pesh, rasiphtà αἱ kiphi”. > . gephiphià, 
‘pavement of stones, etc.’ j Delitzsch (//e5. Mew Test.(1)) 
renders by nos. 

Here λιθόστρωτον is generally taken to mean a 
‘ pavement' on which the 8472 was placed to give ita 
suitable elevation Borrowed from the Greeks, the 
word was used by Latin authors to denote a pavement 
of natural stones or of different coloured marbles! (see 
Rich, Dici. of ΟΕ. and Latin Antigg., s.v., ‘Litho- 
stroton’). Such pavements were first introduced into 
Rome, according to Pliny (27/3664), in the time of 
Sulla; in Pliny's own day there were fragments of a 
pavement dating from Sulla's time still δὲ Praeneste. 
Glass mosaics came into use later. Julius Cresar 
is even said to have carried about with him on his 
military expeditions ‘tesseliata et sectilia pavimentato 
be laid down, wherever he encamped, in the pratorium 
(Suet. Vif Div. Jul. 46); and we are told by Josephus 
{Ant. xviîi. 46) that Philip the tetrarch's tribunal ‘on 
which he sat in judgment, followed him in his progress. 
Now it is thought by some scholars that Pilate, like 
Ceesar, had a portable pavement in the place {τόπος 
\e9éorpwros) where his tribunal was set up. It is 


1. Hebrew 
terms. 


1 Cp Farrar, Life ογ΄ Christ, ‘the elevated pavement of many. 
coloured marble'—in this case a picturesque but doubiful 
description. 
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difficult, however, to understand how a mere portable 
pavement could have given a name to a locality. 
Other commentators think that the forecourt of the 
temple (27 vi, 18 and 32}, which is known to have been 
paved, is intended.! Pilate, however, can hardly have 
held his inquiry on a spot consecrated by the Jews. 
Nor is there much to be said in favour of the view that 
the nua anzò, the meeting-place of the great Sanhedrin, 
which was half within, half without, the temple forecourt 
(see Schùr. (2163, (5) 211) is meant {Lightfoot, Selden). 
Again, the view that the pavement intended was inlaid 
©n a terrace running along one side of the preetoriura 
does not seem to do justice to the Greek expressions. 

‘The author speaks of a locality. It may be presumed, 
therefore, that he was thinking of some public place 
‘paved-with-stones' (cp 28/193, where we are told 
that on the occasion of the Jewish uprising when Pilate 
introduced the so-called ‘ensigns’ into Jerusalem, ‘he 
sat upon his tribunal in the open markei-place ') where 
it was customary to place the dérza.? 

We now have to consider the relation of this word 

to Gabbatha. Two views of this relationship have 
A been held. 

3 @elation ὑο ᾿ς The words have been supposed 

Gabbatha. το be practicaliy synonymous. But 
the word ‘Gabbatha' does not seem to mean ‘pavement’ 
or the like. 

An Aramaised form (xn25) of Heb. 31, ‘back,’ ‘elevation,' îs 
unknown. Nor is it likely that &n33 is for ΝΠΠῚΣ with some 
such meaning as “open space' (cp Heb. Π33, and see Dalman, 
Worte Jesu, 6). To suppose, again, that Gabbatha, if ît can 


bear this meaning, means ‘elevated place =‘elevated pavement’ 
is equally unsatisfactory. 1f the word means ‘elevated place’ 


the correct form would be ΒΓ (st. emph, of a fem. 83) from 
323); so Zahn, Winer. Nestle, however, points out (Hastings, 
DE, under *Gabbatha'3) that both origin and meaning of the 
word are doubiful, Winer gives as an alternative NNII= &hy93; 
but this could only mean ‘hill "or the like. 

2. The terms have been thought to be different 
names of the same spot. On this view ‘elevated place’ 
might, some commentators think, mean ‘terrace,’ the 
pavement (λιθόστρωτον) being set in the terrace. But 
we have already found ' terrace’ unsuitable. 

Brandt translates ‘terrace, but explains the use of 33 
differently. He thinks that the evangelist perhaps misunder- 
stood some notice about the place where the sittings of the 
college of elders were held (he quotes Sax4. 18.2), and that he 
bas made use of it in his narrative in a false connection. 

‘There is perhaps more to be said in favour of the 
view of Meyer and Grimm—-viz., that the different 
names were chosen from different characteristics of the 
place. Grimm thinks the Aramaic name ‘ was given to 
the spot from its s4a/e, the Greek name from the nature 
of its pavement.' But bere again, even if the Aramaic 
name means ‘elevation,’ it is too indefinite, one would 
think, to be a likely one, 

Nestle is of opinion that ‘the exact form and mean- 
ing' of the word ‘must be left in suspense.’ 

It has been suggested as the most probable solution 
of the difficulty {Richm, 742) that the author thought 
of the proceedings as having taken place in the palace 
of Herod. In this case we are to understand by 
λιθόστρωτον a paved, open space, cither immediately in 
front of the palace or at a short distance from it. But 
Lk. 236-16, if historical (see, however, GOSPELS, $ 108), 
hardly seems to favour this. Josephus, indeed, tells us 
(57.148) that Florus ‘took up his headquarters at the 
palace, and on the next day had his tribunal set before 
it.’ But we have no good reasons for supposing that 

1 So apparently Westcott (Cow. 272), who(comparing Talm. 
Jerus. Sask.£. 18 d, quoted by Wilinsche) thinks Gabbatha re- 
presentsGad Aaithe, gn) 33, ‘the ridge (back) of the House, 
ie. of the temple. Westcott ignores the difficulties of the word, 
both here and in his ‘Introduction’ (p. xii). 

2 Cp Renan, Vie de Jésus, 412, ‘Pilate, averti de leur 
présence monta au dina ou tribunal situé en plein air à l’endroit 
qu'on nommait Ga5fatha cu, en grec, Lithostrotos, ἃ cause du 
carrelage qui revétait le sot.' n ᾿ 

3 The article treats fully the philological difficulties of the 
word. 
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Pilate was so privileged; and had the author been 
thinking of Herod's palace he would sutely have been 
more explicit. 

No such place as \x04erpwror-Gabbatha is known 
to have existed, ‘The NT narrative in which the words 
occur is hardly to be relied upon as a 
historical source ; ἃ it consists, as Keim 
has pointed out, of a series of dialogues. It seems not 
unlikely, therefore, that the piace Lithostroton-Gabbatha 
ezisted, as a definite locality, only in the mind of the 
author, The writer realised that he must represent 
the sentence as given, after the Roman custom, in a 
public place. He knew that such open spaces were 
often paved with stones ; whence the name λιθόστρωτον. 
He, or some editor, added as a Hebrew name Gabbatha. 
What suggested this name it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to determine. 11 may have been a purely 
artificial formation, the writer himself attaching no 
meaning to it.* Or possibly the dea itself was some- 
times alluded to as n3an (Aramaised xna3), ‘the [artificial] 
hump' (fem. from 23),* and this suggested the name 
‘Gabbatha.” MAC 

PAVILION. x. ΠΞΌ, 24422, is rendered ‘ pavilion* 
in 1 K. 201216 (cp SuccoTH, 1), Ps. 1811 [12]=28. 2212 
Ps.275 3120 (also Job 3629, which alludes to Ps.182r 
and 15. 46, RV). AV, in fact, takes nep as a synonym 
of Sai, and like Milton uses ‘pavilion’ as well as ‘taber- 


nacle' as a choicer expression for ‘tent’Eisewhere 
rendered ‘booth' (Jonah 45 and often), ‘covert’ (Job 
8840), "hut' (x K/20x2 16 RVM® a misread passage ; 


4. Conclusion. 


see SUCCOTR, I), ‘tabernacle’ or ‘tent.’ See TABER- 
NACLE, TENT. 
2. περ, Aubbal, Nu. 258% Ἐν.  RVME ‘alcove’ 


(Sp. alcova=Ar. al-kobbah, ‘vaulted recess’). ‘The 
antiquìty of the reading is vouched for by @ (if for eis 
τὴν κάμινον we may read εἰς τὴν καμάραν [cod. 15 has 
σκηνήν]; so Rédiger), But what can an ‘arched 
pavilion’ do in this narrative? Nothing indicates that 
a sacred tent of Baal-Peor or anything like it is 
meant.* &%35dk must be a corruption due to the 
neighbouring word mp The true reading is clearly 
nsn, which 15 practically ‘ nuptial chamber.’ See TENT. 
3. νηοῦ, Jashrir (from Ἴθι, to glitter), Jer. 43 τοῦ. 
EV. ‘The word probably means the glittering hangings 
of the royal canopy (6. Hoffmann, 247/1268), and 
possibly occurs again in Mic. li: (see SHAPHIR). See 
THARONE. T.K.C. 
PEACE OFFERING. See SACRIFICE, 
PEACOCES (D* DIN; TAMNECI devi) 
τ. Peacocks are mentioned, if an old opinion is correct, 
with ‘apes’ or ‘monkeys’' among the rarities brought 
to Solomon by the ‘navy of Tarshish' (1K.1022; cp 
v. 11; om. BL; and 2 Ch.921; om. BA, rexeg [L]). 
"The rendering ‘ peacocks" 15 favoured by most moderns, 


1 Brandt (Zvang. Cesch. 133) says Ît ‘ presupposes a regular 
government-building, with a raised ierrace, where the procurator 
Fra a sella curuis set upand erformed the duties of his judicial 
officema building, which, so far as we know (and the elaborate 
histories of Flavius Josephus would hardly fail us here), did not 
exist” But if we are unable to accept his explanation of xna3 
(=*terrace’), Brandt's words lose some of their force. On the 
whole question of the value of the fourth gospel as a historical 
source, see besides Jonn {Sow or ZEBEDEF), 8 37, Oscar 
Holtzmann's recently peblished Leben Jesu (1901), 31 7):, and 
7. Réville, Le quatriime Evangile (1901; for Jn. 19, especially 
pp, 26547). n . ΗΝ NA 

2 The writer would naturally wish, with no idea of deceiving 
his readers, to give a certain definiteness to the narrative, 
especially as he was making its general form so artificial. On 
the ancient fdea of history cp Bolinghroke, Letters ox #he Study 
and Use of History, 1-45 Tylor, Anthrobology, chap. 15. 

3 The forms DN23, Ezck. Ἱ 18, and ni23 perhaps presuppose 
a feminine n21 

4 Aq. τέγος ; Sym. πορνεῖον (πυρένιον, etc.); Vg. Zufanar; 
cp AVimgs view of 23 in Ezek.16 24 etc.; see HicH PLACE, 
86,n3 
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following Tg., Pesh., Vg., and the Jewish expositors. 
The philological basis of the theory, however, ἰ very 
weak. 

1: is supposed that «op (f4429) îs derived from the Tamil 
tokei, which in the old classical tongue means the peacock, 
though now ir generally signifies the peacock's tail (s0, c.£., 
Max Miller, Sc. ὁ Larig., 209). ΟΥ̓ course, if Ophir is some- 
where on the Indian coast, as Lassen supposed, a Tamil origin 
gains in plausibility ; but OrHik [g.2.] is at any rate not în 

ndia. 

It should also be noticed that @ (except @i in τ K.} 
knows nothing of ‘apes and peacocks,' and that pan, 
which precedes ὉΠ Dop, is certainly corrupt (cp 
Esony, $ 2 (5), Ivory, n. 3). In 1K.101r we read 
of ‘precious stones' as coming from Ophir. It is 
therefore neither rare animals nor vessels full of 
aromatie oil, etc. (Halévy ; see APE), that we should 
expect to find mentioned in 7. 22, but some precious 
stone, If Klostermann's emendation of the corrupt 
D'Imw be accepted, we shall do well to look out for the 
name of some precious stone which might be corrupted 
both into psp and into mvan {for these words probably 
represent the same original).  Probably (see OPHIR) 
we should read menll mom—e, ‘and the gifindu 
stone’ (written twice over in error), Cp HAVILAH. 

On the peacock of Ceylon (Pazo cristazus), see Tennent, 
Ceglon, 1:65. In the Talmud this bird is called DIE | cp ταώς, 
Persian favus, The Greeks called it ‘Persian bird’ (Aristoph. 
Aves, 484). 

2. ‘Peacock’ (0199) in Job3913, AV, should rather be 
OstrICH {g.0.]. T.K.C. 


PEARL. Pearls {μαργαρῖται) are referred to in the 
NT several times (Mt. 76 1345 x Tim. 29 Rev. 2121), 
and in a manner which shows the great value then as 
now attached to them. 

That they were well known in OT times also may be taken 
for granted, though the word μαργαρῖται does not occur in &. 
In AV ‘pearl’ renders galà in Te ta; but sce CRVSTALO 
In RVmg. of Job 28.18 Ît is suggested as a possible rendering 
for dénintni; see Corar.! Pearl or mother-of-pearl is at any 


rate probably the correct interpretation of the 1? of Esth. 16; 
cp Ar. durysr, and see MARBLE. 


Pearls are formed from the inner nacreous layer of 
the shell of a species οἵ bivalved mollusc, Aviczla 
margaritifera, which, although allied to the Ostreida, 
is not a true oyster. They are not produced in perfectly 
healthy animals, but are, as a rule, met with where 
overerowding and the presence of parasitic worms, ete., 
have induced abnormalities. The inner layer of the 
shell of the same mollusc is known commercially as 
mother-of-pearl ; this is still an article of commerce in 
Palestine, where it is frequently carved into religious 
ornaments. The shells are usually obtained by divers, 
and to this day the pearl-fisheries of the Red Sea and 
the Gulf of Persia rank amongst the most important. 
Pearls of an inferior colour and size are produced by 
several other species of mollusc. AE. 85. 


PECULIAR TREASURE, PECULIAR PEOPLE. 
The former is the (Latinising) rendering (in EV of OT) 
of two Hebrew phrases; the latter, in AV of NT, of 
two Septuagint Greek phrases. It was only to be 
expected that expressions of such an origin would 
obtain a deeper significance in NT. This is not so 
marked, perhaps, in the case of the phrase in 1 Pet 29, 
where λαὸς εἰς περιποίησιν (AV ‘ peculiar people," ΕΝ 
‘people for God's own possession') mainly expresses 
the fact that the Christian body, like Israel of old, is 
God's purchased possession—a privilege, however, 
which involves moral duties—but certainly in the case 
of that in Tit. 214, where λαὸς περιούσιος {EV as before) 
is primarily, not ‘a people acquired as a possession' (ὁ 
ἔγκτητος, Suidas), but “a people fit to be God's ow 
This is in fact the explanation of Vg. {‘ acceptabilem '; 
Wycliffe, ‘acceptable '), which, although Bishop ÉNlicott 


1 The Targ. reads phontia, really ‘precious stones. In 
Syr., too, the word has an extended meaning and includes 
chrysolite (cp Payne Smith, 7'4es., s..). 
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thinks it too remote from the primary meaning, seems 
fairly to express the writer's meaning. Render, there- 
fore, in Tit. 214, ‘and (that be might) purify for himself 
a people fit to be his own, zealous of good works,” and 
in 1 Pet. 29, 'a nation devoted to God, a people owned 
by him' {cp CLEAN AND UNCLEAN, $ τ [6]). This 
last rendering (a people owned ὃν God) is also the most 
suitable in Dt,76 142 2618. In Ex. 195 Mal. 317 Ps, 
1354 render 'a prized possession’; in Eccles. 28 
‘treasure’ will suffice. So also in 1 Ch. 293. ΕΝ of 
OT needlessly retains, or even inserts, ‘ peculiar” every- 
where except in 1 Ch. 293; in Dt.76 ‘special’ takes 
the place of ‘ peculiar,’ and în Mal, 317, mg., ‘jewels’ 
becomes ' special treasure' (RV ‘a peculiar treasure’). 

The primary meaning of 539 (8 times in 07) is no doubt 
‘possession’ (Jeculiun; cp Ass. suguilate, ‘herds,’ Del. As, 
IIWB 490). In 1Ch, Ze. (ὃ repereroinua:) and Eccl. Ze. 
{περιουσιασμοῦς 1) it denotes the private property (‘ privy purse ’) 
of a king. Elsewhere it is applied metaphorically to Israel (1530, 
Ex. 195 Mal, 3 17{AV, ‘jewels Ἴ, Ps.1854; ΠΡ DE, De. 76142 
26/18; λαὺς περιουσιος in Fx. and Dt. [also Ex. 23 22], cp Tit, 
214; εἰς περιποιήσιν în Mal, ; εἰς περιουσιασμόν in Ps. ; Ve. 
peculiun, pecutraris, except in Ps. [ fossessto], and Eccl, {sub 
stantias)). 


PEDAHEL fuma [see Ginsb.], ὃ 30; as if ' ΕἸ 
has redeemed,' cp_PEDAIAH; @adaHÒiA [BAFL]) a 
Naphtalite prince ; Nu. 3428}. 

Lagarde (Sy. 1877, p. 107) supposes a Pedahel to have 
written Ps. 25, which closes with a ‘supernumerary Pe-distich 
(ande 5). The suggestion, however, might produce an em- 


barrassing crop of similar theories elsewhere (B. Jacob, Z47W” 
16 [1396], p. 153, n.). On the origin of the name sce PEDANZUR. 


PEDAHZUR (0YN12, $ 43; as if ‘the Rock 
[God] has redeemed,' but see below; dadaccoyp 
[BAFL]), a Manassite prince; Nu. lio (padacoyp 
{B]}, 220 754 59 1023,t all P. 

The other names containiag the divine title της (Zur) having 
aroused suspicion, it is not unlikely that Pedahzur may also 
be acorrupt form. The meaning given above is indeed plans 
ible; but ît was natural that È, like the Chronicler, should 
endeavour to suggest a possible meaning for distorted nam 
If ὑπνοῖς (ZurisHADDA1) and ὥρης have arisen out of Assi 
{=Geshari), Pedahzur probably sprang from some 8. Palestinian 
or N. Arabian ethnic. Pedahzur's son is called Gamaliel, which 
is probably (like Gemalli and Ammiel in Nu. 1312) one of the 
many distortions of Jerahmeel. Observe, too, that in Nu. 8423 
‘Hanniel b. Ephod corresponds to ‘Gamaliel Ὁ. Pedahzur' in 
Nu. Lio. *Ephod' (TW) is probably a corruption of ‘ Rephael' 
bb), ‘Hanniel* (bam of *Hamael* Danm—se., Jerahmeel. 
Very possibly then Pedabzur, Pedahel, and Padi came out af 
Sarephathi (ὦ seems to be an afformative), The Jerahmeelites, 
also called Zarephathites, were most probably one of the most 
widely spread of the tribes of Canaan. See JERAHMEEL; cp 
also PASHHUR, T.K.C. 


PEDAIAR (8 and WE no, 3, perhaps [so Che.] 
adapted from an ethnic name Padi [so a king of Ekron, 
temp. Hezekiah, is called], but as it stands='Yahwè 
has redeemed,' see NAMES, $$ 30, 53, and PEDAHEL), 

1. ‘of Κυμάη, father of Jehoiakim's mother Zebudah (2 K. 
28 36). In 2 Ch. 365 (GBA) the name is given as Neriah (5 and y 
confounded), whilst ὅδ᾽, both in K. and Ch. introduces from 
2 K. 2418 Amital (Hamuta!) the daughter of Jeremiah (uepexiov) 
of Libnah, and @%A substitutes JipLaPH, the daughter of ededA 
[BI, or ειεδδιλα [A], which perhaps comes from Phadael (= 
Phadaia), a variant to Jidlaph (Che.). 

ge(ABavas [BA], φαδαια 


2. Ὁ. Jecontan [g.0.] (1 Ch.318/ 

ΤΙ] in 2. 19 @84 substitutes σαλαθιήηλλ. 
3. Father of JoeL fg.m.], a Manassite (1 Ch.2720 W119, 

φαλαδαια [Β], φαλδει [A], φαδαιον IL]). vw 

4. b. Paros® [9.2.1 {Neh. 325, fada:[a] [BRAL]. 

5. A priest (Neb. 8 4, φαδαιας), in 1 Esd. 9.44 PHaLpaius, RV 
PhaLpeus (φαλ[αἸδαιος [BA], φαδαίας [L}) Was he also a 
Psaimist? Lagarde thought so {see PebAHEL), deducing this 
from the supernumerary distich beginning with the letter Ze in 

8, 84. 

6. A Benjamite (Neh.117, φαλαια [ΒΗ], -δ. [AL]. 


7. A Levite overseer (Neh. 13 13, φαδαια [BNAL]). 
PEDESTAL (13), 1K.731 RV, AV Base. 
LaveER. 


See 


1 Cp Judîth1514{11], where Vg. has ‘universa quae Holo- 
fernis peculiaria probata sunt.' 
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PEDIAS (rrediac [Β], rrarderac [A]}), 1 Esd. 934 
RV=Ezra 1035, BEDEIAH. 


PERAH (MpD, ὃ 50, see PEKAHIAH; @AKEE 
[BNAQLI], dakec [FM]. Son of Remaliah, king of 
Israel (735-730? See CHRONOLOGY, $$ 32, 34), perhaps 
a Jerahmeelite or Gileadite (see REMALIAH, ARGOB, 2), 
2K.1525 7, 1615 Is. 7: 2Ch.286t. We hear more 
than usual of the successful usurper (originally a $a/z5? 
or ‘high officer’ under PEKAHIAH} because he came 
into collision with the kingdom of Judah (see AHAz, 1). 
A few years afterwards another revolution hurled him 
from the tbrone. His death is referred to by Tiglath- 
pileser, who, according to Schrader ((Ὁ 7 1247; AZ 
232), claims to have killed Pekah himself. Winckler, 
however, reads differently, and makes ‘figlath-pileser 
ascribe Pekah's death to his subjects, who probably 
feit the necessity of having a ruler who was acceptable 
to the Assyrian king {cp Hosra). See ISRAEL, $ 32, 
and on the war with the kingdom of Judah, in which 
Pekah is said to have taken part, see REZIN. 

τι κι. 


PEKAHIAH (M°MPB, ‘Yahwè opens tor enlightens, 
the mind],' $ 26, or else a clan-name= 1 daKeciac 
[B]. gakeiac [A]. pakela [L]}, son aid successor 
of Menahem, was murdered by Pekah (cp ARGOB, 2} 
after a reign of two years (737-736 B.C.); but &* gives 
him ten years (2 K. 1522 7.). 

_Tt may be questioned whether this king does not owe his 
Viterary existence τὸ a misunderstanding. Fhe author of Kings 
made Jotham and Ahaz of Judah contemporaneous with Zech- 
ariah, Shallum, Menahem, Pekahiah, and Pekah, kings of 
Israel. We infer this from the circvinstance that 2K.158-31, 
which relates to these five kings, is Interposed between 2 K.157 
(&ccession of Jotham) and 16 1 (accession of Ahaz). This allowe 
very short reigns for these five kings, and although the revolu- 
ionary tendencies of N. Israel, produced by the swift alterna- 
tions of politica! parties, may partly account for such short 
reigns, it will be some stight gain to remove Pekabiah from the 
list, as due to the error of a Jewish chronologist, who found the 
botd usurper Pekah sometimes referred to by the fuller name 
Pekahiah, T.K.C. 


PEKOD (ΡΒ ; in Jer. exAikKcon (BNAQ], visita 


Vel: cia lf; in Ezek. dakovk [Β], kai doyà 
[A]. dagovyA [0]; rodiles [}], Ἀν 59}, a Babylonian 
district mentioned in Jer. 5021 Ezek. 2823. Granting 
that Merathaim should be Marrathim, S. Babylonia, 
we may naturally hold that Pekod, or rather Pekîid, is 
not a symbolic name meaning ‘punishment," but a 
geographical name= Pukudu. In the Taylor cylinder 
inscription οἵ Sennacherib, col. 1, line 45 (18. 3847}. a 
people called the Pukudu are mentioned with the 
Hamranu, the Hagaranu, and the Nabatu; and one 
of the Egibi tablets refers to a city called Pikudu 
{Pinches, 22 xi. 92) which is evidentiy in Babylonia. 
At the same time, it is not certain that the prophetic 
writers meant this place, Both Jer. 50 and (partly) 
Ezek. 23 have probably been edited so as to refer to 
peopies not originaliy meant (see PROPHET, $ 45}. 
For mp5 the prophets may have written [n]nm, Reho- 
both. See MERATHAIM; also Crif. Bib. T.K.C. 


PELAIAH. τ. (n° da, as if ‘Yahwè has done a 
wonder' [cp 2 m°i52], but originally an ethnic name to be ex- 


plained like PaLLU [9.2]; the n is an accretion {Che.]), a 
descendant of Zerubbabel; 1Ch.324 (papa [Β], φαλαια [A], 
φαδια [L]). 


2. (πικῦ8, φαλαιαρ [1,2 a Levite, expounder of the law (see 
Ezra îi., $13L£]; cp 1.. $8, ii., 8 τό [5], $15[4]c); Neh.87 


(BRA om., φαλαιας [L)=1 Esd. 948, Bratas, ΕΥ̓͂ PHALIAS 
(φαλιας [Β], φιαθας [Δ], φαλαιας [L]), and signatory to the 


covenant (see Ezza i., 8.7); Neh. 1010 [11] (ΒΜ om., gereca 
{Rea mA, φαλαίας [L]). 

PELALIAH (SD, as if ‘vahwè judges," 8 36; 
but this name, like Jeroboam, presumably comes from 
‘Jerabmeei,' cp PELAIAH), a name in the genealogy of 


1 For the origin of this term see EunuCH. 
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Adaiah ; Neh. 111. (Bi"om., φαλδλιὰ [N68 τις. INA], 
darAaMoy [L]}. τ. K.C. 

PELATIAH (MU5D, as if ‘Yahwé delivers,' 88. 30, 
53, but really an ethnic name=PALTI [g.2.], the N 
being probably an accretion {Che.]). 

1. A descendant of Zerubbabel; 1 Ch. 3 21 (φαλλετι [8], φαλ- 
λετία [A], φαλατεας [L]). 

2. A Simeonite captain, temp, Hezekiah ; 1 Ch. 442 (padaerreca 
[B], φαλεττια (Al, φαλτιᾶς [1)}}. 

3. Signatory to the covenant (see Ezra i., $ 7); Neh. 10 χὰ 
(23), (φαλτια [BA], ,φαλδεια La*], φαλτεια, [7], φαλτίας IL]). 

‘4- db. Benaiah, a ‘prince of tin: people"; Ezek. 111 13(fadrcay 
[ΒΑΟΓῚ, davreay [B" in 2. 1)). 

Pelatiah and Jaazaniah are mentioned as belonging to a party 
of twenty-five men whom Ezekiel saw (in an ecstasy) at the door 
of the gateway of the temple. ‘And while I was prophesy- 
ing,’ says Ezekiel, ‘ Pelatiah ben Benaiah died, And 1 fell on 
my face, and cried with a loud voice, Alas, O Lord, Yahwè, 
wilt thoi make an end of the remnant of Israel?" ' Possibly 
Ezekiel regarded this as prophetic of the lot in store for 
those who resembled Pelatiah. See Davidson, Kraetzschmar, 
Bertholet. 


PELEG (DB, darex [AEL] P&aZg], elder son of 
EBER, brother of JokTAN, and father of REU; Gen. 
1025 11167 (φαλκ A* inv 17) 1 Ch. 11925 (φάλεχ 
[85], @arer [B®L]); Lk.Bast (AV PHALEC). 
Taking this to be a geographical name, Knobel con- 
nected it with Phalga, a place situated at the confluence 
of the Chaboras and the Fuphrates ;! for another sug- 
gestion see Lagarde, Or. 250. The root-meaning is 
commoniy thought to be ' division' (cp Gen. 1025 [Ry]; 
‘in his days was the [people of the] earth divided,’ 
msi); cp. Judg. 5 356, nisba, ‘tribal  divisions'? 
(Moore, Bu.; AV ‘divisions;'’ ΕΝ ‘watercourses } 
cp DISTRICT. In connection with a wider study of 
the names in Gen. 10 /., however, it is doubtful whether 
we can attach weight to conjectures based on the 
traditional reading ‘Peleg.' ‘Arpachshad’ is very 
possibly a corruption of ‘Aràb-cush' or ‘Cush-4ràb.' 
When we consider how often, in the OT genealogical 
lists, old names are split into two, it is very possible 
that Peleg and his son Re'u represent different fragments 
of Jerahmeel (bxonv)—se., abo=nbp, and iyi="n 
Cp PAGIEL. τ. K. C. 


PELET (οὔθ, 8 ‘s0) τ. Perhaps a secondary 
Calebite cani cp BerH-PaLET (1Ch. 247: φαλεκ [B], gader 


TAI gode . A 
i n, oneof David's warriors ; 1 Ch. 12 3 (cwéadnr 
LES, φαλλητ [A], dader [L]).. See Davin, $ 11 (0). 


PELETE (N 


ZAREPHATH). 

1. A Reubenite, father of On, the associate of Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram; Nu. 161 (φαλεθ [BAFI], φαλεκ [L]). 

2. A Jeralmeelite; 1Ch.233 (θαλεθ [BI, e [4], φαλατ' 
[1]. Cp JerAHMERL, $ 3. 


PELETHITES, constantly coupled with the CHE- 
RETHITES [g.0.), 2 5. 818 and elsewhere—-i.e., prob- 
ably, the Rehobothites {see REHOBOTH), The con- 
nection of the Pelethites with the Negeb, and more 
particularly with Zarephath, may be regarded as in the 
highest degree probable (see ZAREPHATH). Their true 
name indeed was ‘Zarephathites,” and a severe struggle 
seems to have been necessary before they became David's 
faithful servants. 

This depends, however, on the correctness of the view (in 
îtself extremely plausible ; sce ZAREPHATH) that ‘ Pelethites! 
or ὁ Zarepbathites: should be restored in place of ‘ Philistines,” 
not only in 1 S.23r Δ ete., 8017, but also in 2 5 2157 
Cp PeLErK: Savi, 8.3. 

Winckler (G/ 285) supposes that Plethi (or rather Palti) is 
derived from Peleth, and that Kretbi (original form Karti?) 
and Palti are the names of the genzes of the Negeb from which 
David was descended. Peleth, according to him, is che same as 
Pelet in Beth-pelet (ΒΝ), a place in the far 5. of Judah to. 
wards Edom (Josh. 15 27). This ingenions view, however, does 
not take account of all the difficult textval phenomena. Prob. 
ably Pelet= Peleth=Zarephath. For another view see JERAM- 
MEEI, $ 3. T.K.C. 


on the origin of the form see 


1 On the εἴτε of Phaliga see Peters, Ni$6wr, 1 123, 311, 
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PELIAS (trediac [Β], rrarderac [A]), AV 1 Esd. 
934= Ezra 1035, BEDEIAH, 


PELICAN (ΠᾺΡ; πελεκὰν, OPNEON, KATA 
PAKTHC, χἀλλάϊιλεων for kopaz?—transposition ; see 
Zeph.]; orocrofalus, but in Ps. pellicanus). One of 


the unclean birds, Lev.1118 Dt. 1417. ‘The reference 
in Is. 34, however, seems due to thoughtlessness, 
at least if #74 means the ‘ pelican,' for this bird (like 
the bittern) loves marshy ground, whereas Edom (to 
the fate of which 15. 34 is devoted) was to become 
parched. On the other hand, the ‘pelican’ is well 
placed in the ruins of Nineveh (Zeph. 214), for there 
are many reedy marshes near the ‘l'igris. In Ps. 1026, 
again, the reference to the pelican (if ngp means this 
bird) indicates a conventionalised zoology ; for though 
it may be true that the term mp {EV in Ps. ‘ wilder. 
ness') does not convey the meaning of ‘desert,’ it 
is certainly applied to relatively dry districts where the 
pelican would not be at home. ‘The rendering ‘ pelican,' 
however, is by no means free from doubt. 

Τὸ has been suggested by the supposed etymalogy of Παρ, 
#4'dth, viz. gip, ‘to vomit, which accords with the pelican's 
well-known habit of regurgitating its food; cp Talm. pip (= 
Nip) One would certainly have expected, however, to find the 


pelican indicated by more characteristic features in the OT 
literature. Noticing that in Ps. 1026 the #44 and the dos 
(i.e. ‘owl’) are mentioned in paralie! lines, the question arises 
whether the former word may not be a mutilated form of 


Fadyath, and mean ‘owl. We find RIP, fadya (Ass. adi), 
in Tg. Onk. of Lev. 1117 for pi9, 435, and it is not impossible 
that two species of owl (a great and a small?) may have been 
combined by the psalmist as images of desolation. 

The pelican's habit of ‘storing great quantities of fish 
in the capacious pouch under its lower mandible, and 
then disgorging them to feed its young' is well known; 
the fable of its feeding its young with its blood arose in 
Egypt, and was attached originally to the vulture (see 
Houghton, letter in Acad., Apr. 5, 1884, p. 243 Δ). 
There are, according to Tristram, two species of pelican 
found on the coasts of Syria — Pelicanus onocrotalus, ot 
the White Pelican, and A. cristus, the Dalmatian 
Pelican, both birds of enormous size, about 6 ft. long, 
and the spread of their wings reaching over 12 ft. 
Tristram thinks that the allusion in Ps. 10264 is to 
*the melancholy attitude of this bird as, after gorging 
itself, it sits for hours or even days with its bill resting 
on its breast' (NA/2 251). K. CA. E. 8. 


PELONITE punda). 1. I Ch.1127 2710, a cor- 


tuption for PALTITE (9.7.)—£e., man of BETH-PELET (9.2). 
2. 1 Ch. 1136, a corruption for GiLoniTE-—i.e., man of GILOH 
(9.7): see ELIAM, 1, AHITHOPHEL (end). 


PELUSIUM (}'D), Ezek. 3015 AVME EV Sin, 

PEN. The earliest writing implement was probably the 
stylus (rpa@ic,! γράφίε]ιον, in late writers ctyAOC), 
a pointed bodkin of metal, bone, or ivory, used for 
making incised or engraved letters on lead, clay, stone, 
wood, or wax. Such was the pen of Isarah (is.81; 
γραφίς, stylus). Thesame word occurs in Ex. 324 
7 *graving tool’; the implement with which the 
molten calf was fashioned; F has fagfs}, and should 
perhaps be read in Is. 441, See PENCIL. The iron 
pen (‘ina by, γραφεῖον σιδηροῦν, stylus ferreus) is also 
mentioned in Job 1924 Jer. 17 r. The calamus or 
arundo, the hollow tubular stalk of grasses growing în 
marshy lands, was the true ancient representative of 
the modern pen. The use of such reed pens can be 
traced to a remote antiquity among the civilised nations 
of the Fast.? ‘To make and mend them, a penknife 
(obzn “pr: Jer. 36231) or ‘scribes’ razor’ (see BARD) 
was required. A reed pen is probably intended in Ps. 
452 (vp. κάλαμος, ca/emus) and in Jer. 88 (sy; σχοῖνος; 
stvius), and in 3 Jn. 13 (κάλαμος). The earliest specific 
allusion to the quill pen is in the Zéywo/agies of Isidore 


1 γραφίς was 
used in drawing. 
Ὁ Hollow joints of bamboo were similarly employed. 
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also used for a fine brush ($exici//4s, pencil) 


PENNY 


of Seville, who died 636 A.D. (‘instrumenta scriba 
calamus et penna . . . sed calamus arboris est, penna 
avis, cujus acumen dividitur in duo’). ‘That, however, 
does not prove that the quill pen was not in use earlier. 
A bronze pen, nibbed like a modern steel pen, found 
at Pompeli, is now preserved in the Museum at Naples. 

Ontbe ‘pen ofthe writer ‘(Judg.514, 250 DI? RV ‘marshal's 
staff) see SCRIBE, 5. 


PENALTY (Pr.1919 ἘΝ} 
FINE, 


PENCIL αν, ὁδγεά; & incomplete and corrupt ; Is. 
4413f ἘΝ), the instrument with which the wood-carver 
made his first rough sketch of the image he was to pro- 
duce. Kimhi and others think of a red-coloured thread 
(bence AV's ‘line’); ΕΗ. records the sense ‘red 
ochre'; RV gives ‘pencil’ (cp Aq. raparpagis—i.e., 
stilus); Vg. ruzcina—i.e., " plane," All plausible mean- 
ings, if justifiable. 

N, however, seems to be corrupt ; the root would mean ‘to 
weave together.” We should expect 89M (see Pen). Haupt, 
however, would render πῶ" compasses,' and connect Ass, sirdu 
‘yoke' (see S807, /saiak, Heb, 137). 

PENDANTS (N}B"5), Judg. 826 ΕΝ, AV <collars’; 


Nî5m) 15.8 το RV, AV ‘chains’). See Rina, 2. 
PENIEL (028), Gen. 323031), in 0. 31 [32] PeNvEL. 


PENINNAH (25, $ 71; qennana [BAL]), 
wife of Elkanah (1 S.12).! The name is apparently the 
singular of perinim, a word of doubtful signification, 
in AV ‘rubies’ (see RUBY). As a woman's name it 
probably alludes to the complexion ; cp Lam. 47. 

W.R. 5. 


PENKNIFE (DD WA: ro ξγρὸν τοὺ rpam- 
μμλάτεως | scalpellum scriba), Jer. 3623}. Sce PEN. 


PENNY. Under this head we treat of the various 
coins of which the (ireek namesaretranslated by ' penny," 
* farthing,'and ‘mite’ respectively, reservingthe ‘ drachm* 
and ‘stater’ for separate discussion (see STATER). 

Penny is used in both AV and RV to represent 
δηνάριον (denarius), the silver coin issued by the Roman 
» Imperial mint; it was current in all parts 

of the Empire, and in terms of it and its 
sixteenth part, the as, all public accounts were presented. 
Its normal weight during the time of Christ and until 
the reign of Nero was gl of the Roman pound—i.e., 
60 grains troy.? Its nominal value was 37; of the 
Imperial gold coin, or @urezs; of lower denomina- 
tions, which were issued in bronze or copper, it con- 
tained 4 sesfertii, or 16 asses. ΑΒ an almost invariable 
rule it bore on one side (the odverse) the head of the 
Emperor or some member of the Imperial family, with 
titles—the 'image and superscription' mentioned in 
Mt. 2220 Mk. 1216 Lk. 2024. On the reverse is a 
representation (usually historical or mythological) with 
an inseription ether alluding to the object represented, 
or amplifying the titles of thé person who figures on the 
obverse. 

The denarius of Tiberius reproduced in next col. was issued 
between 16 and 37 a.D., and therefore current about the time of 
Christ. Around the laureate head of the Emperor runs the 
inscription TI . CAESAR . DIVI. AVG. F_. AVGVSTVs (‘ Tiberius 
Caesar Augustus, son of the deified Augustus'), On the reverse the 
inscriprion PONTIF(ex) MAX(imus) completes the titles of Tiberius, 
whilst the seated figure, with her right hand resting on a sceptre, 
her left holding a flower, is the Empress Livia. 

This then is the kind of coin in which the tribute was 
paid. A standard silver coin of the same normal weight 
(60 grs. troy} would at the present time be equivalent 
to 814, ‘The legal value of the denarius, however, is 
better estimated by its relation to the aureus. That 
coin weighed normally 126.3 grs. troy, and the denarius 


See TRIBUTE, 7; cp 


1. ‘Denarius. 


1 Bateson. Wright (Has Zerae/ ever în Egyht? 231) connects 
Peninnah with Jephunneh, Elkanah being a son of Jeroham. 

2 The standard weight of the British shilling ἰς 97.27272 
grains, that of the sixpence 43.63636. 
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was therefore legally equivalent to 7 of the same amount 
of gold, which, at the present rate of° £3 : 17 : τοῦ for 
the ounce troy, works cut at 9.83d. The best idea of 
the actual purchasing power of the denarius is gained 
from its employment as a fair days wage for the agri- 
cultural labourer (Mt. 202-14), from the payment of two 
denarii by the good Samaritan, and from the fact that 
the Roman legionary's pay in those times was 225 


Denarius of Tiberius. 


denarii a year, or ὃ denarius a day. Hence it is clear 
that the American RV translation ‘shilling,’ if not 
entirely satisfactory, is nearer the mark than the English 
‘ penny," 
Farthing is the rendering adopted for two Greek 
words, the κοδράντης, kodrantes (τὸν ἔσχατον κοδράντην, 
‘ ino» ‘the last farthing,' Mt.526; λεπτὰ δύο 
2. *Farthing: s ἔστιν κοδράντης, ‘two mites, which 
make a farthing," Mk. 1242) and the ἀσσάριον, assarion 
(δύο στρουθία ἀσσαρίου πωλεῖται, ‘two sparrows sold 
for a farthing,' Mt. 1029, cp Lk. 126). Both names are 
of Latin origin, assdrius being a by-form of ἂς, and guad- 
rans representing the fourth part of the ἂς in the Roman 
divisional system. Assarion must be the name of a pro- 
vincial coin which corresponds in some way to the Roman 
as, In the Hellenistic system the unit was the silver 
drachm (for ordinary purposes ranking as equivalent to 
the denarius, but by the Romans for official purposes 
tariffed at 3 denarius or 12 asses), ‘This drachm con- 
tained 6 ὀβολοί or 48 χαλκοῖ. Now the evidence of 
the coins of Chios (see Imhoof- Biumer, Griechische 
Miînzen, 660) shows that, in that island at least, the 
obol was equivalent to 2 assaria, and the drachm to 
12 assaria. Since assarion thus corresponds to ὡς, it 
follows that the χαλκοῦς, cha/kozs (or ἃ of the obol of 
2 assaria} corresponds to the quadrans (or } as) Xod- 
rantes may therefore be regarded as an alternative name 
for this cka/kous, used especially where it was desirable 
to be understood by non-Hellenistic readers.  Hence its 
occurrence in the explanatory clause in Mk.1242; its 
use by Mt. 526, where Lk. 1259 has λεπτόν (see $ 2), has 
been explained by Mt.'s familiarity with the Roman 
system of accounting. ΑΒ regards the quadrans itself, 
the Roman coin of that name ceased to be issued early 
in the first century B.C., and was revived for a short 
period under the Empire (from Nero to Trajan). There 
is no good evidence of its existence in the Roman currency 
during the time with which we are immediately con- 
cerned, nor is there any probability that a provincial 
coin was at any time known in common speech by 
the name of kodrantes. ‘The bearing of this point on 
the text need not be discussed here. 
The word λεπτόν, leptor, already mentioned, is fittingly 
translated μεσ (Mk. 1242 Lk212 and 1259). As to 
3. ‘Mite: his coin there is much evidence confirming 
+ CIRIE. the equation of two lepta to one kodrantes 
given in the first passage, although most of that evidence 
seems to be derived from the same source, In Hebrew 
literature, however, we find the smallest Jewish coin, 
pèrittah, equated with 3 Roman es. We need not 
hesitate to identify lepton and ῥόγαξαλ. From this, 
since we have identified chalkous and quadrans, it 
would seem to foliow that the lepton was half the 
chalkous, Nevertheless, numismatists have serious 
difficulty in finding, among the small coins of Judea, 
separate denominations for chalkous and lepton. The 
minute pieces of the Hasmonzean and Idumzean rulers, 
which it has been proposed to regard as a different 
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denomination from the larger, seem to owe their small 
size and low weight to carelessness on the part of the 
moneyers, or to long cireulation. On the other hand, 
the following consideration will show that chalkous and 
lepton are probably the same, and that the apparent 
discrepancy is due to different systems of valuation. 

In addition to the system (A), in which the drachm 
was equivalent to 12 assaria-asses, there was in 
4. Chalkous Judzea, at least during the second century, 
and lepton. another system (B). According to it 

PbOD. (sce Kennedy, 429) the drachm was 
divided into 6 obols (ma'oth) and 24 assaria (issàrim). 
To the same system presumably belonged the lepton- 
péràtah, which would bear the same relation to the 
assarion of system B as the chalkous-kodrantes did to 
the assarion of the system A. 

There is much probability in the view advocated by Ken: 
nedy that we have in this double system a case of ‘tariff” 
and ‘current’ values. System A represents the values adopted 
for accounting, B those according to which coins passed în 
ordinary transaction. The three systems with which we have 
to reckon may thus be stated in tabular form, where in each 
column is placed opposite the unit in terms of which the other 
denominations in that column are calculated. 


R Provincial, 
Denomination | system | ——-— 
System A, System B. 
Denarius τ n } 1 
Δραχμή, drackme 18} LI 
Sestertius di v 
*OBoAds, obolos GR] ἐ LI 
As τὴς - DI 
᾿Ασσάριον, assarion ls] di τὰ 
Quadrans da τ: Di 
Χαλκοῦς-λεπτόν, [Ὁ] * de 


chalkous-lepton 


On system A, the assarion, as τὴν of the denarius estimated at 
9.83d., is to be rated at 3d., and the κοδράντης, kodrantes (χαλ- 
κοῦς, chalkous) at jd. On system B the assarion would be worth 
fad., and the yaAxous-Aerrdr, chalkous-lepton 3bd. Itis probably 
the lower values that we must assign to the words ἀσσάριον. 
(assarion) and λεπτόν (lepton) wherever they are used in the 
NT, since there is nothing to show that they are not used in a 
popular sense. 

If it is desirable not to use the actual Greek names, 
practical purposes are best served by the use of ‘ penny” 
for assarion, ‘farthing’ for kodrantes, and ‘mite’ for 
lepton. 

The identification of these minor denominations with 
extant pieces is hampered by two facts; very few 
ancient coins bear their names ; and bronze and copper, 
being token currency, were not issued according to 
accurate weight-standards. Size, in fact, rather than 
weight, seems to have been the distinctive mark of 
denomination. Among Jewish coins we have pieces of 
Herod I. which bear the letter X (Madden, p. 111), and 
of Agrippa IT. with the inscription ΧΑΛΚΟΥ͂Σ (ἐδ. p. 
146; the same legend occurs on other small coins issued 
perhaps from Antioch). The coin of Herod is probably 


SS, Ne 
Coin issued (by Pontius Pilate) in 29-30 A.D. 

like the latter, the χαλκοῦς-λεπτόν, chalkous-lepton. Of 

coins actually issued during the time of Christ, the small 

pieces of the Procurators (from τς ἴο τ of an inch in 

diameter, and weighing from 40 to 23 grs. troy), may 

be regarded as of the same denomination, since they 

most nearly approach the two coins of Herod I and 
Agrippa IL 

Ἂς an instance, we give the accompanying coin, which was 

issued in the 16th year (LIS) of the Emperor Tiberius (ΤΙΒΕΡΊΟΥ 


KAICAPOC), and therefore by Pontius Pilate in the year 29:30 
A.D. The types are a sacrificial ladle (simpulum) and three ears 
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of corn bound together; on the reverse is the name of Julia 
ivia), mother of the Emperor—IOYAIA KAICAPOC. 


The assaria may have been coins like the larger 
pieces of Herod 1, (Madden, 107; two specimens in the 
British Museum weigh 107.9 and 97 grs. 
respectively). More probably, however, 
these were pieces of three χαλκοῖ, chalkoi (Madden, 108), 
and the commonest assaria were coins of the Syrian 
Antioch. In addition to its coins with Greek inscriptions 
meant chiefly for local use, this mint issued a series with 
Latin inscriptions, and with the letters S.C. (ἡ δι, Senalzs 
consulto). ‘Ihese coins, resembling the issues of the 
Roman mint, were meant for more than local circulation. 
Under Augustus and Tiberius we find two denomina- 
tions; the larger weigh from over 300 to 225 grs., and 
measure IL to αἷς inch; the smaller, from 150 t0 114 
grs., measure x t0 x inch. ‘The two denominations 
are generally supposed to be the sesterziusand theas. In 
the smaller, therefore, we probably see the assarion of 
the NT. 


δ, Assaria. 


Assarion of the year 31 Ab. 


The assarion here illustrated was struck in the year 31 A.D. 
On the obverse, it bears a laureate head of the emperor with the 
titles TI(berius) CAESAR AVG(ustus) TR(bunicià) POT(es- 
tate) XXXIII; on the reverse the letters 5.“ C within a wreath. 

Literature—Sce especially F. W, Madden, Cons af the Jews 
(1881); A. R. S. Kennedys art. ‘Money’ in Hastings' DS 3 
(1900), 417,7 G.F.H. 


PENTATEUCH. See HExATEUCH. 


PENTECOST. In Jand E! (Ex. 3418-26, cp 38 το- 
17) the feast of weeks is the second of the three festivals 
to be celebrated by the attendance of all 

1, InJand E. piales at the Sanctuary. The expres- 
sions in the two forms of the law are not quite the same, 

Ex. 34 22 runs ‘thou shalt observe the feast of weeks 
(ripaa 10), [the feast] of the first-fruits of the wheat-harvest 
(on vsp “nza)'; Ex. 2316, on the other hand, has ‘the feast 
of harvest, the first-fruîts of thy labours which thou sowest în 
the field (Uyp “no3 sen an)” 

Substantially, both come to the same thing ; Ex, 3422 
is merely expressed more precisely. It is not the feast 
of corn-harvest as a whole that is spoken of, but the 
festival at its conclusion, the wheat-harvest being the last 
to be reaped. 

‘The time of celebration is thus clearly and distinctly 
fixed for the end of harvest. ‘The first-fruits of the new 
harvest (wyt 122) are now presented—more precisely, 
the first-fruits of the wheat-harvest, for the first-fruits of 
the barley-harvest are presented at the beginning of 
harvest, at the feast of unleavened bread. A more 
exact, yet equally relative determination of the date 
seems to lie in the plainly ancient name Sabu'oth ; at 
least it is so taken in Dt. 169, where the feast of weeks 
15. brought into a close time connection with the feast at 
the beginning of harvest. The duration of the corn- 
harvest (it is only the corn-harvest that is to be taken 
into account) is computed at seven weeks—an estimate 
which still answers fairly well to the climatic conditions 
of Palestine. These seven weeks of the harvest are the 
great annual season of gladness, the weeks of joy, fe 
weeks κατ᾽ ἐξοχήν. The 'joy of harvest' is proverbial 
among the ancient Hebrews (cp 15. 93[2]); the period 
opens and closes with the two feasts we have named. 


1 The question of the literary relationship of the two passages 
is discussed elsewhere (PassovER, $ 15 cp Exopus ἢ.» 88 3, 4), 
but may be disregarded here, the answer to it having no bearing 
on the history of the development of the Pentecost feast. 
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The old law contains no further detailed enactment of 
any kind regarding this feast, the manner of its celebra- 
tion, the sacrifices to be offered, or the like. Indeed, 
this is no case where definite offerings and legally fixed 
dues are to be rendered ; it is a question of voluntary 
presentation of first-fruits, as it still stands enacted in 
Dt. (1610): '’Thou shalt keep the feast of weeks unto 
Yahwè thy God with a tribute of a freewill offering of 
thine hand which thou shalt give according as Yahwè 
thy God hath blessed thec.' 

‘The meaning of the gifts and of the feast as a whole 
is easily recognised when we hear in Hosea (94), that in 
exile the people shall have nought to eat but mourners' 
bread, since none of it shall have come up into the house 
of Yahwè. By this gift made to God, a gift which in turn 
is consumed by men in the joyous sacrificial meal, the 
+hole is made holy (see TAXATION). That at the same 
time the gift has the character of a thank-offering is also 
manifest. The next step is easy : such an offering came 
to be regarded as a tribute of homage in which the deity 
is recognised as the ‘lord,’ the Baal of the land, and 
the bestower of the gifis of the soil. At how early a date 
this last conception came to be the leading and normative 
ene we do not know. It finds explicit expression first 
in the passage of Dt. already quoted, where the offering 
to be offered at the feast is determined by the wealth of 
the offerer, in other words by the produce of his fields. 

The law of Dt., as already seen, adds nothing to the 
ancient custom ; all that it does is to lay greater stress 
2.In D. 9" the character of the offering as a divine 

i * tribute which may be rightly claimed by the 
deity as due to him cut of that which he has bestowed 
on his human vassal. ‘This appears also in the precept 
of Dt. 261 / (see below) In spite of the general 
tendency of Dt. to assign a historical origin to the 
feasts, we do not find in it in the present case any such 
definite reference to the Exodus as is found in that of 
the passover (see Passovir, $6). Even here it is only in 
a quite general way that reference is made to the exodus 
when in Dt. 261 there is prescribed a sort of confession 
to be made at the bringing of the first-fruits (= tithes; see 
TAXATIONS), in which amongst other things the offering 
of the produce of the land is represented as a thanks- 
giving for the bestowal of the land. After the offering 
of the first-fruits at the autumn festival (see TABER- 
NACLES, FeAST OF) had come to be so regarded, only 
a very short step was needed in order to bring the 
offering of the first-fruits at the harvest festival into 
connection with the same thought. 

More important, however, than the points just 
mentioned are the changes which, though not indeed 
intended and enjoined by Dt., inevitably arose in the 
case of this feast as a consequence of the concentra- 
tion of the worship at a central sanctuary ; the fixing 
of a definite day in the calendar, and the transformation 
of the celebration from being a popular festival to being 
an act of public worship. On these points see, further, 
FEASTS, ὃ 10. 

The third stage in the development of the three feasts 
is marked by H in Lev. 2315-21. Here again we find 
3.In Hand the date of the feast of weeks still left 

in Ezek, VA8US just as it is in Di, ©n the other 

“hand, the amount and kind of the festal 
offering îs more precisely determined in the law of H 
than before. It is no longer left to the diseretion of 
the individual to bring as he cheoses according to the 
yield of his land—this tribute of first-fruits has already 
become a fixed tithe to be paid at the sanctuary (see 
TAXATION)}—but it is now laid upon the entire commun- 
ity! to bring a definite first-fruit offering ; two first-fruit 
loaves (pw: of new meal, of two tenths of an 


1 ‘Out of your dwellings' (3 ΠΊΔΨΊΙ) in Lev. 23 17 does not 
mean, as has been supposed {so Graf and others), ‘out of each 
several house," so that every householder or owner of land would 
have had the duty of bringing this offering; it means ‘out of 
your laud '— i.e., of home-grown flour (see Dillm. ad 4oc.). 
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ephah, baked with leaven. With the loaves is performed 
the ceremony of waving, whence the loaves are called 
‘wave loaves.' They were to be leavened, for they 
were to be taken from what was in common daily use. 
In this we may safely conjecture a survival from ancient 
custom: at ihe beginning of harvest in the feast of 
unieavened bread the grain was offered raw, or roasted, 
or in the form of quickly-baked unleavened cakes (see 
PassovER}; at the end of the harvest what was offered 
was fully prepared bread. It must not be taken as 
an argument against the antiquity of this religious 
custom that it is not mentioned in D or JE; JE has 
no ritual prescriptions at all as to the bringing of these 
offerings, and D has them only in the case of the 
passover, not in that of the harvest festival or of the 
autumn (ingathering) festival with its peculiar customs. 
For the pentecost offering H (Lev. 23 19) further orders 
two yearling lambs! as a sacrifice of peace offerings. 
The bread and the flesh, after having been presented to 
Yahwè, fall to the lot of the priests. 

In the programme of Ezekiel, singularly enough, 
the pentecostal offering finds no mention; în 4521, 
it has been introduced by a later hand and is absent 
from φῇ. 

The omission is perhaps connected with the fact that 
Ezekiel divides the entire ecclesiastical year into two portions, 
with two parallel series of feasts; thus no suîtable place is left 
for pentecost. In any case, however, this proves that Ezekiel 
does not regard the feast of pentecost as of particular interest ; 


and from this we can infer further that in his time ît was the 
least important of the great yearly festivals. 


In P (Nu. 28:67.) pentecost still continues to be a 
purely harvest feast. Im agreement with the name 
‘feast of the first-fruits’ is the specific ritual 

4 InP. Peer io n 
prescription, the bringing of a meal offering 
of new meal. To this characteristic pentecostal offering 
P adds, besides the stated daily offering, an accumu- 
lated series of animal sacrifices, just as in the case of 
the passover: two young bullocks, one ram, seven he- 
lambs of the first year as a burnt offering, besides a 
meal offering of three tenth-parts mingled with oil for 
each bullock, two tenth-parts for the ram and one tenth- 
part for each lamb. Lastly, there is a sin-offering, 
consisting pf one he-goat. The fixing of a definite date 
is in the case of pentecost the natural consequence of 
the passover being fixed for 1sth-cist Nisan In P 
also we observe that a less value is attached to this 
feast than to the others: it is held only for one day, 
whilst the passover and tabernacle feasts are spread over 
a longer time, This valuation is also reflected in the 
fact that no significance as commemorating any event 
in the redemptive history of the nation is assigned to 

the festival. 
Later Judaism made up for what was lacking in the 
law in this respect, and gave the feast 
5, Ta laleT the historical interpretation which it had 
SM» hitherto lacked. 

It was assumed, in accordance with Ex, 19 1, where the giving 
of the law is dated on the third month after the Exodus, that the 
romulgation of the law on Sinai was on the sixth or seventh of 
Biwan, the day of the feast of pentecost (P’ésec4. 688; cp Jubil. 
lr 6117 141 151 where God's covenants with Moses, Noah, 
Abraham, are made at new moon, or, as the case may be, on the 
sixteenth day of the third month). It is certain, however, that 
this metamorphosis of the feast of the corn harvest into the 
feast of the law-giving was late, probably not earlier than the 
destruction of the temple when the system of sacrifices and 


offerings came to an end. Even in Josephus and Philo we 
still find no trace of it. In Josephus (Art. iii, 106, $ 252) the 
feast is called Asartha (acapfa=Heb. msp, Aram. 8NMSY); so 
also in the Talmud (Péeséek. 425 and often) This expression 
will be intended to characterise the feast either as the ‘con- 
clusion’ of the great feast of unleavened bread, or as the closing 
harvest festival. In the more precise dating of the feast the 
second day of the feast of unleavened bread was taken as the 
starting point for which the fifty days were reckoned and the 
qespbath " of Lev. 2315 was taken to mean the first day of that 
fenst. 

We have dealt so far with the development of the 


1 In ve. 18 19 varions other offerings are also enjoined as in 
Nu. 28274 These, however, do not belong to the original text. 
See Dillm. ad doc. 
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feast as shown in the various stages of the written 

legislation. Unfortunately, in the case 
6. Probable ΟΕ the feast of pentecost we are not in a 
position to show from the historical books 
at what period it began to be celebrated, or what part 
it played in the religious life of the Israelites, although 
many passages allude in quite general terms to various 
feasts. It is not till the period of later Judaism is 
reached that we are expressly informed of its regular 
celebration The narrative in Acts shows a multitude 
of worshippers from foreign parts as attending the 
festival in Jerusalem (Acts2; cp Jos. 27 ii. 81, “πὸ, 
xiv. 134 xvii. 152). The silence of the older literature of 
course proves nothing against the observance of the 
feast in earlier times as attested by Josephus. As 
bearing on the question of the antiquity of the festival, 
however, the following circumstance is not without 
interest. So far as the great spring festival at the be- 
ginning of harvest is concerned, we hear that even the 
pre-Mosaic period knew something of the kind (see Pass- 
OVER); of the autumn feast we are told that even the 
Canaanites had observed a closely allied festival and 
this festival had already become almost fully naturalised 
in Israel at the time of the division of the monarchy, 
as we see from 1 K. 1232 (see TABERNACLES, FEAST OF). 
Pentecost, on the other hand, is not only relegated to a 
very subordinate part in P and passed over în complete 
silence by Ezekiel, but is also left unmentioned as 
existing in the older time. It would be too much to 
infer from this single circumstance that the feast was of 
late origin; and even from the difference of name în J 
and E (see above, $ 1) it is by no means safe to conclude 
that it did not arise till after the revolt of the ten tribes 
(so Steuernagel on Dt. 161), Even on the assumption 
that E belonged to the northern kingdom and } to the 
southern (though this is by no means certain), all that 
could with certainty be inferred, would be a diversity 
of local designation, which there may very well have 
been, even in the case of an ancient feast. 

There are other considerations, however, which, taken 
in conjunction with what has been already adduced, 
suggest the secondary character of pentecost. Under 
FEASTS (g.v.) the general thesis has already been 
propounded that all three feasts of harvest and ἴῃς 
gathering were of Canaanite origin. ‘This applies to 
pentecost in particular, in so far as it at least presupposes 
settlement in the country, and if it is of equal antiquity 
with the feast of the ingathering it will in all probability 
have had its origin also in the Canaanite worship. If, 
however, we closely scrutinise the significance of the 
feast we shall find that, coming between passover and 
tabernacles, it is, strictly, a superfluity. For this 
reason Ezekiel is able quietly to set it aside. If the 
purpose of the feast is to consecrate the harvest by 
offering the first-fruits to God, that has already been 
done at the passover feast, and very fittingly, at the 
beginning of harvest. If the chief stress is to be 
Jaid on its character as a harvest thanksgiving, then 
again it seems somewbat superfiuous alongside of the 
great feast of the ingathering which was held at the 
close of the entire year's husbandry ; there was no real 
occasion for a special feast of thanksgiving or consecra- 
tion for each separate kind of produce. Strict symmetry 
is somewhat broken if a feast is held at the begin- 
ning and at the end of the corn harvest whilst there 
is only one to celebrate the ingathering of the fruits of 
vineyard and orchard. Thus arises the conjecture that 
perhaps the opening and closing feasts connected with 
the corn harvest were not, originally, essentially distinet 
feasts celebrated invariably and everywhere as separate ; 
that it was one and the same feast celebrated at 
different times, according to the nature of the case, 
in different parts of the country. The difference 
between the times at which harvest begins is in 
Palestine very considerable ; between the climate of the 
Jordan valley and that of Jerusalem and the colder 
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districts of the ‘hill country' it amounts to some three 
or four weeks, ‘The beginning of the harvest at 
Jerusalem and the close of the harvest in the Jordan 
valley approximately coincide. In this way it becomes 
easy to see how, out of a single harvest festival, when 
celebrated at such different times, there should ulti- 
mately have arisen, as the separate districts of the 
country were brought into closer relations and religious 
customs tended more and more to be assimilated, a 
double feast, or to speak more accurately, a double 
celebration of the same festival idea. ‘The connection 
of the passover with the feast of unleavened bread—a 
connection whereby the latter was thrust into the back- 
ground by the passover feast-could not but favour the 


rise of an independent harvest festival. 
See the relative sections in the Archwologies of Saalschiitz, 
De Wette, Ewald, Keil, De Visser, Ben- 

7. Literature. zinger, Nowack ; Orelli's art, ‘ Pfingsten* in 
PRE, vol. xi; also the literature cited 


under Feasrs and Passover. LB 


PENUEL or PENIEL (5x15, Ὁ. 28 [Gen. 3230(3:] 
3: 3:]1; Egypticised as- Penu'aru [WMM, As. x. Eur. 
gol: danoyHA [BNAL], but in Gen. eldoc TOY 
Beoy). 

DA place mentioned in connection with Jacob's 
wrestling with a divine being (Gen. 32 31 [32], cp 83 ro), 
and with the story of Gideon (Judg. 88/, 17); fortified, 
it is said, by Jeroboam (1 K. 1225). ‘In Pheenicia the 
name Θεοῦ πρόσωπον was given to a promontory near 
Tripolis (Strabo, xvi. 2157), perhaps because in profile 
it suggested a huge face. ‘The god referred to in 
Penuel, ‘face of God,' would be the God, originally 
hostile to the Jacob-tribe, who was worshipped at the 
sanctuary of the city (Ὁ) of Penuel. Where was this city 
situated ?_ From the story in Genesis, as it stands, no 
sure conclusion can be reached, since it is uncertain (1) 
on which side of the JABBOK (g.v.) J°s narrative means 
us to place Penuel, and (2) whether originally the story 
of Jacob at Penuel may not have been quite unconnected 
with the crossing of the Jabbok (or Yarmuk?}. - Conder 
thinks of the summit of the Jebel Osha' in S. Gilead; 
Merrill ( Zast of the Jordan, 370) of the Tulùl ed-Dahab 
(‘ Hills of Gold’), between which the Jabbok forces its 
way into the Jordan. It was at any rate on a hill 
(Judg, 88), and it was near Succoth (if the received 
reading is correct), as both the Gideon-story and the 
Jacob-story agree. If the present writer's view of the true 
form ofthe name now read 'Succoth' be accepted, Penuel 
will be the Hebrew name of the ‘tower,’ or castle, of 
Salhad (the true reading, notonly for JEGAR-SAHADUTHA 
in Gen. 3147, but also for ‘Succoth’ in Gen. 33170, 
Judg. 857). See SuccoTA, and cp WRESTLING. 

The reference to ‘Penuel' in 1 K. 1225 is due to corruption of 
the text, ΝΒ should probably be να +35, ‘the Israelites,” 

2. Penuel appears twice as a personal name (2) in the gene- 
alogy of Judah, 1 Ch. 44, cp 2. 18 JERED} (Ὁ) în that of 
BEnJamIn (89, ii, 8) in 1 Ch. 825 (Spr {Κπ}; φελομ [B)). 

τι κι C. 


PEOPLE (Ὁ), Gen. 116. See GENTILES. 


PEOR (ΕΠ, ‘the Peor,' as if ‘the cleft'; or, ifthe 
name is correct, cp Ἰδὲ, PARAN; φογωρ ἢ). 

1. A mountain ‘that looketh toward Jeshimon' (AV), 
er ‘that looketh down upon the desert’ {ἘΝ}, ;.e., NE 
of the Dead Sea (Nu, 2328); cp ‘Baal (of) Peor.' It 
was on ‘the top of the Peor' that Balaam is said to 
have delivered his third oracle, and though a Mt. Peor 
is mentioned nowhere else, it is conceivable that a 
mountain not far from Beth-peor might have borne this 
name; Eusebius(23379; 3002}at any rate asserts this. 
It is, however, as Bennett (Hastings, DB, 37432) truly 
says, ‘not certainly identified.’ —Conder’s eloquent 
description of the prospect from his ‘ cliff of Peor'—i.e., 
the narrow spur which runs out to Minyeh, overlooking 
the Dead Sca {Zefk and Moab®, 146.) —may indeed 
make one wish to adopt his view of the scene of Balaam's 


1 There is mention of a φογωρ in Tobit 12 {xl 
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prophecy; but, even if we accept the text as it stands, there 
are reasons against it, as well as against rival theories. 
Cp BerH-PEOR ; Driver, Di 62, Buhl, Pa/ 123. Well 
bausen (CZ 113) and Ed. Meyer (ΖΑ 7 129) assume the 
identity of ‘ Peor' and ‘ Pisgah,' which may be practie- 
ally right, but raises a serious critical problem. Recog- 
nising this, B. W. Bacon (7rif. Zad. 229) supposes 
“the Peor' in Nu,, /.c., to have been substituted by πε 
for ‘ the Pisgah' (cp Nu. 2120). The problem of ‘ Peor,' 
however, cannot be treated alone ; the set of names to 
which it belongs needs critical examination, ‘ Peor," 
wherever it occurs, may be corrupt. See NEBO, $ 2. 


2. A late abbreviation of BaaL-PEOR (g.0.), Na. 2518 3116 
Josh. 2217 (cp Dillm.). 

3. See Pau. 

4: A Judahite town, mentioned only by @8BAL. in Josh. 155 
($ayup) and by Eusebius (05 300, 4 φογωρ), identified with the 
Mod. ATA. Baghir, SW. from Bethlehem ch the way to Hebron, 

T.K.C. 

PERAZIM, MOUNT (D*95971; for (5. see BaaL- 
PERAZIM), Is. 282r}, commonly identified with Baal- 
perazim. 

In Crit. Rib., however, Cheyne reads for D'Y9 37, DST TY, 
*(agaînst) the city of liars,” || ΡΣ DY. (On pub see Cheyne, 
Ps.1), on Ps.1748.) 

PERESH (8; B om. papec [AL]; P4ares) a 
Machirite name; 1Ch. 716t. Peresh has a brother 
called Sheresh, and yet the text continues ‘his sons were 
Ulam and Rekem.” ‘Sheresh' is possibly a corrupt 
variant of ‘ Peresh' (Che.). Cp MANASSEH, $ 9, ii. 

PEREZ (}5, apparentiy ‘a breach,' but see below; 
apec), son of Judah by Tamar(Gen. 889 [1], 4612[P}, 
Ruth 41218, where AV PHAREZ; Mt. 13 AV PHARES). 
In Neh. 114 (σερες [Β], cp_Peresh and Sheresh in last 


i article) the ‘children of Perez,’ are the Perez clan, 
| called in Num. 2620 [P] the PHARZITE, ΕΝ Perezite 


(‘081 [gentilic], ὁ gapest:] [L]}. Probably a place- 
name as well as a clan-name; see 2 S. 520, where, 
‘perazim' in BAAL-PERAZIM is popularly explained by 
‘ perez-niaim’ (an outburst of water). In25.523/, 
it has been maintained elsewhere (see MULBERRY), we 
should probably restore a place-name Perez-jerahme'elim 
{sce below), and the same place-name meets us in 
2 8. 68 as PEREZ-UZZAH. The special mention of ' the 
house of Perez' in Ruth41z and the appending of the 
‘generations of Perez' in Ruth418-22 (cp RUTH, Book 
©F) are completely accounted for by the theory that there 
is an older story underlying the narrative of Ruth, in 
which certain members of a Jerahmeelite family were 
made to take a journey to Missur (not Moab). Zarephath 
of Missur was a natural refuge for a Jerahmeelite family. 
Bethlehem (a corruption of Beth-jerahmee!?) had a 
Jerahmeelite or Calebite connection (1 Ch. 21924507}, 
‘and the post-exilic genealogical theoristsregarded Hezron 
Ὁ, Perez as the father of Jerahmeel and Caleb (1 Ch. 29). 
See RUTH, 
As to the origin of the name : the origins suggested în Gen. 
8829 and 2 S. 520, to which we may add 2 8.67 (on the theory 
that che Zarephathites and not the Philistines were the captors 
of the ark) are popular fancies. ‘Perez; we may reasonably 
conjecture, is a mutilation and coreuption of Zarephath, just as 
TAMAR (g.7.) is perhaps a corruption of Jerahme'elith. It is 
very significant that in Neh.114 Shephatiah, who in Ezra88 is 
closely related to Michael—z.e., Jerahmeel (sce MICHAEL, ro) 
appears as son of MAHALALEFL ἐφ 2.) which is another popular 
or literary distortion of Jerahmeel, and that Mahalaleel is called 
a son of Perez.‘ Perez Jerahmeelim” is therefore fully justified. 
Cp SREPHATIAH, Ὁ. T.K. C. 


PEREZ-UZZAH (2 S. 68, or Perez-uzza 1 Ch.13:1; 
AlaKkOTTH [BNAL] oza for azza]), as if 'Breach of 
Uzzah.' The name of the place where Uzzah (9.0. died, 
on the way from Kirjath-jearim to the ‘ city of David.” 
Probably, however, the name was rather different in the 
ancient story on which 25. 61-13 is based. The name 
which seems to be required is Sarefath (nbas), out of 
which Peres (pr5) may easily have arisen ; ‘ Uzzah' has 
perhaps come from 'azzaà (my). which was appended to 
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Sarefatk, as rabbak (‘great’) was appended to Sidon 
(Josh. 118 1928), ‘Perez-uzzah’ thus became ‘ Strong 
(city) Zarephath.' See ZAREPHATH. 


Winckler's view (G/ 2199) may be compared; see also H. P. 
Smiths Commentary. T.K.C. 


PERFUME (MPI, γόξαξ, MYPON MYPEWIKON, 
MYPEWIKON, wrguentum, Ex. 302535t; or DWPI 
rikkuhim, TOYC_MAKPAN atto coy [BNAQ], τὰ 
Mypeyia coy [Symm. in QmE ; so Aq. cyN@ECcEIC, 
Theodot. mypewovyc]. sigmenta tua, ls. 6794). 
The art of manipulating and compounding odori- 
ferous substances for the gratification of the sense of 
smelî, is (needless to say) very ancient and very widely 
diffused, especially in the East, still the principal 
source of supply. For their supply of odoriferous 
materials the ancients, like ourselves, were dependent 
mainly on the vegetable kingdom-— most frequently 
the odoriferous gum-resins or balsams which exude 
naturally or from wounds in the trunks of various trees 
and shrubs, but sometimes the wood, bark, or leaves 
themselves, rarely the flowers or seeds. There is no 
evidence of the Israelites having been acquainted with 
the use in perfumery of the animal products which else- 
where have played so great a part, such as Ambergris, 
Castor, Civet, Musk; perhaps the only animal substance 
so employed by them was ONYCHA (g.v.). 

See Al.ors, ALMUG, BaLM, BALSAM, BDELLIUM, CALAMUS, 
Cane, Cassia, CinnaMoN, FRANKINCENSE, GALBANUM, 
Eapanum, MvkRH, SArFRON, SPICE, SPIKENARD, STACTE) 
STORAX. "The list supplies important evidence as to the geo: 


graphical extent and limits of Hebrew trade and commerce (see 
TrapE AND COMMERCE). 


. As for the modes of preparation: some of the most 
important modern methods—such as those of distillation, 
infusion, tincture, enfieurage—were wholly unknown. 
‘The method of treatment with boiling oil or heated fat 
80 as to produce ἃ precious oil or ointment was, however, 
familiar; the process is apparently alluded to in Job 
413: [23]. The pestle and mortar (Prov. 2722), too, 
were indispensable for the preparation of the ‘ powder 
of the merchant’ {‘perfumer,' see 65] Cant.36. 

Perfumes may be applied either as fumigations or as 
unguents. On the former compare INCENSE.! On the 
latter compare OIL, ANOINTING, PERFUME BOXES. 

On the religious symbolism of perfume and its use in 
divine service and in exorcisms see INCENSE, MAGIC, 
and SACRIFICE,? and on its place in social and festive 
life compare Dress, $ 4, and MEALS, 8 τι. 


PERFUME BOXES, AV ‘tablets’ (WIN ‘DI. 
vatte hannépheS, Vg. olfactoriola), 1s.320t. A bag of 
myrrh was sometimes suspended from the neck (Cant. 
113). But there is no other passage in which wby, πέρασι 
can be proved to mean ‘ perfume'; the supposed refer- 
ence to ‘scented words' in Prov. 279 (vipynyp) is ex- 
tremely doubtful. —Hence Haupt {on Is. 320 in 5307, 
Heb.) would connect this gb) with Ass. fafifz, ‘to 
anoint oneself’ (cp raffaitu, Del HWB, 551). 
‘Boxes of unguents’ may perhaps be meant. W. R. 
Smith thought that ‘some kind of amulet’ was intended. 

PERFUMERS. RV's substitute for AV's APOTHE- 
CARIES (g.2.). 


By one of the curiosities of textual corruption the ‘Jerah- 
meclites' (who stepped into fresh prominence after the'exile} 


have become in the text of Neh. 38 D' pn, ‘the perfumers'; by 
a similar corruption in 7.32, they have become t'93%93, ‘the 
merchants' (Che.). Cp Seice MERCHANTS. 

PERGA (rreprH, Acts 1313/, 1425; rerc4)3 
Perga lay, according to Strabo (667), on the river 


1 The nibp of Ex. 3035, ‘perfume’ în AV, is în RV righily 
translated Incense. 80 also Ecclus. 491; RV ‘incense pre- 
pared by the work of the apothecary,' Heb. ‘salted, the work, 


εἰς, ἢ mp 290 NebDa DED ΠἼΒΡ. 
2Seé Tobit 83 Écclus. 3848 SRI relt. in Rel. Sem. 453, and 


on the m3)8 (cp FRANKINCENSE)sce INCENSE, $ 4(1),SACRIFICE. 
3 But Perge în Plin. #75 26, Perga, Pomp. Mela, 114. 
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Cestrus, 60 stades, or 7} m., from its mouth, the river 
being navigable as far as the town. ΑΒ a matter of fact, 
the ruins of Perga at A/urferza, about 12 m. NE. of 
Adalia (Attalia), are about 5 m. W. of the A44-S% 
(Cestrus), but about the distance inland indicated by 
Strabo (hence Ptol. v. 5 7 reckons Perga among the in- 
land towns—weoéyeoi). The acropolis of the ciiy was 
one of the heights on the fringe of the plateau between 
the Cestrus and the Catarrhactes : the town, in Strabo's 
time, and in the time of Paul, lay on the plain to the 
south of the hill, 

On the hill itself stood the great temple of Artemis (Strabo, 667 ; 
ἐπὶ μετεώρου τόπου τὸ τῆς Περγαίας ᾿Αρτέμιδος ἱερόν): six 
fragmentary granite columns on a platform to the. SE. of the 
hill have been considered to belong to the Artemisium; but 
this opinion is rejected on grounds of style by Petersen, in 
Lanckoronski (Stid/e Pamgà. 136). 

‘The greatness of the city was closely connected with 
the worship of Artemis (cp coins) Though called 
Artemis by the Greeks, this deity was similar to the 
Artemis of Ephesus (see DIANA), and the same as the 
Cybele of northern and eastern Phrygia. On coins she 
is sometimes Vanassa Preiia {written in the Pamphylian 
alphabet), ‘the Pergeean Queen' (according to inter- 
pretation given by Ramsay în /. Zell. Stud., 1880, 
Ρ. 246, now commonly accepted), sometimes Artemis 
of Perga (’Apréudos Ilepyalas: see coin figured by 
Conybeare and Howson, 1194). The type is either 
that of the Greek huntress Artemis, with sphinx or 
stag by her side, and armed with the bow, or a native 
type representing the cultus-image, a stone column 
bearing a rude resemblance to a human figure (see 
PAPHOS, $ 2). It is to this same deity that the name 
Leto belongs (cp inser. published by Rams. in 22/4 de 
Corr, Hell., 1883, p. 263: ἱερέα διὰ βίου θεᾶς Λητοῦς 
τῆς Περγαίων πόλεως ; and see Rams. Cities and Bisk. 
of Pkrygia, 190 f.). An annual festival was held in her 
honour (Strabo, Z.c.). It is clear from this that Perga 
would be a centre of native feeling, in opposition to the 
Hellenic city of Attaleia, a later foundation. Hence 
the preaching of Paul and Barnabas made apparently 
no impression during their short stay ; and the town 
was not sufficiently important to call for long-continued 
effort (contrast the case of Ephesus). For the probable 
route of Paul northwards, see PISIDIA, 

Perga and Sipe (g.2.) seem to have been rivals în dignity, and 
both on theircoins claim the title metropolis, and in ecclesiastica! 
administration (but apparently not in civil) Pamphylia was 
divided between the two cities, Perga being the metropolis of 
the western part; when this division of the bishoprics between 
the two metropolitans was made, is not known. During the 
Byzantine period, Perga gradually fell into decay, and Attaleia 
took its place as the seat of the metropolitan and the chief city 
of Pamphylia. (For the history of Christian organisation in 
Pamphylia, see Ramsay, Z/ist. Geogr. of AM 4151, and papers 
by Gelzerin /27 xii). W.J.W. 


PERGAMOS (εις trepramon, Rev.lir; en 


Περγάμῳ, Rev. 212, thus leaving the nom. uncertain. AV 
Pergamos=" Πέργαμος [Lat. Pergameus], found in Paus. v. 133, 


ἂν τῇ Περγάμῳ τῇ ὑπὲρ ποταμοῦ Καΐκου; id. vii. 161, vili.49, 
etc., and in other authors. ΕΥ̓͂ Perzamsze=rò Πέργαμον [Lat. 
Pergamuzm], the usual form in inscriptions and authors [so 
always in Strabo and Polybius]). 


A Mysian city, about 15 m. from the sea, command- 
ing the valley of the Caicus (BaZir Ckaî), from which 
- river it was distant about 4 m. to the N. 
1. History. This district was the richest land in Mysia 
{Strabo, 624). ‘The earliest settlement occupied the 
conical hill, 1000 feet high, which rises between the 
Selinus on the W, and the Cetius on the E., both fiowing 
southwards into the Caicus, The later Hellenic and 
Roman city spread over the ground at the foot of the 
hill, south-westwards beyond the Selinus. ‘The modern 
town of Berzama covers part of the site of the lower 
town, The hill was the Acropolis of the later city. 
The town was of little importance until after the 


1 Sometimes this type shows the variation of a long tunic, in 
place of the ordinary short tunic appropriate to the huntress 
goddess. 
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death of Alexander the Great, On its strong hill King 
Lysimachus deposited 9000 talents of his treasure, and 
this was appropriated by its guardian, Phileteerus of 
’Tion in Pontus to found the independent kingdom of 
the Attalids (Strabo, 623 Δ) With the support of 
Seleucus, the King of Syria, Philetaerus consolidated 
his power (284-263 B.c.) and bequeathed it to his 
nephew Eumenes I. {263-241 B.C.). The glory of 
Pergamos began with the reign of Attalus I., another 
nephew of Phileteerus {241-197 B.C.). The prestige of 
the Pergamene kings was gained by their championship 
of Hellenic civilisation against the Gauls or Galatians, 
who for long terrorised western Asia {see GALATIA, $ 1). 
After defeating the Gauls near the sources of the Caicus 
(cp Paus.i. 82), Attalus took the title of king. His 
success inspired Pergamene art.1 Other victories added 
to the dominions of Attalus a large part of western Asia 
Minor, as far as Pamphylia (Pol. 184:}; and he enlarged 
his capital so that it became the fairest city in the Fast. 
Then the Seleucid power increased, and the Pergamene 
kingdom was reduced to its original narrow limits; but 
having sided with Rome in the struggle with the Seleucid 
monarchy Attalus gradually reconquered his lost posses- 
sions, and by the peace of 189 B.c. received from Rome 
all within the Taurus. Under his son, Eumenes II 
(197-159 B.C.), Pergamos reached the zenith of her 
splendour. He carried on the artistic and scientific 
schemes of his father. He it was who built the great 
Altar of Zeus, and beautified the tempie and grove of 
Athena Nicephorus below the Acropolis (cp Strabo, 624, 
Pol. 161), He also enlarged the library founded by 
Attalus, which rivalled ultimately that of Alexandria, and 
contained 200,000 books (Strabo, 609). Attalus IT., his 
brother (159-138 8.C.), founded Attalia and PmLa- 
DELPHIA {g.7.). Attalus III, the last king (138-133 
B.C.}, who inherited little of the capacity of his ancestors, 
left a will? stipulating that Pergamos and other cities 
should be free, whilst the rest of his kingdom was be- 
queathed to the Romans. One Aristonicus, who 
claimed to have the blood of the Attalids in his veins, 
made an abortive attempt to seize the kingdom. 

Pergamos continued to be the capital of the Roman 
province? (from 129 B.C.), even as it had been the 
capital of the Attalid monarchy-—-a position which had 
its justification in history, and was recognised for at 
least the next two hundred years. There is, however, 
nowhere any express statement to this cffect.4 


The three cities, Smyrna, Pergamos, and Ephesus were în 
fact rivals for the honour of being capital of the Province (each 
called itself πρώτη ᾿Ασίας), and in this struggle Pergamos had 
nothing but her history to set against the steadily growing com- 
mercial supremacy of her rivals; and în the end the rivals won. 
Ephesus, lying on the main route of eastern trade, asserted her 
superiority over both Smyrna and Pergamos. "Probably the 
practical fact of the supremacy of Ephesus was recognised 
popularly long before it became the official view, and the change 
came about gradually and without any official imperial enact- 
ment. ‘l'he order ofenumerationin Rev. 111, Ephesus, Smyrna, 
Pergamos, etc., is true τὸ the facts of the time, and the two 
commercial cities stand at the head of the list. 


That for the first two centuries of the Roman occupa- 
tion of Asia Pergamos was in the official view the chief 


1 Plin. 72/3484; Paus.i. 252. See Harrison, Myt4. and 
Mon. of Anc. Athens, 474f.; Gardner, Zist. of GE, Sculpture, 
452£ 

Ὁ Suspicion has sometimes been cast upon the genuineness of 
the will; but an inscription has vindicated the honour of Rome 
(sce Frankel, Zieschri/iex von Perg. ἵν, no. 249). 

3 Phrygia Magna had been separated from the rest of the 
Pergamos realm; it was given to Mithridates of Pontus until 
120 B.c., when he died. Ît was not definitely attached to the 
Province of Asia until Sulla's time, 84 B.c. 

4 For the expression of Pliny, Z7A75 30, Zonge clarissimum 
Asia, is simply on a level with that of Strabo, 623, ἐπιφανὴς 
πόλις, both primarily referring to the place of the city in history 
and art. Strabo's remark, Zc., ἔχει dé τινα ἡγεμονίαν πρὸς τοὺς 
πόπους τούτους τὸ Πέργαμον, shows how little we have to do 
With any definite officialiy-fixed status. 

5 The long struggle for supremacy has continued, and 
Ephesus has had to yield the palm to Smyrna, which is now the 
greatest city in Asia Minor (see Murray, Yandbo0k to AM, 70f, 
and cp SMYRNA). 
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city of the province, is to be gathered indirectly from 
the fact that, as early as 29 B.C., the city 
ΗΝ Ἐρίστοτο possessed a temple dedicated to Rome and 
5213... Augustus by the Provincial Synod (Κοινὸν 
’Aglas) as its place of meeting (Tac. Anz. 4 37). 
Ephesus was not then recognised as a leading city. 
Pergamos thus gained the honour of the Neokorate 
before either Smyrna (temple erected to Tiberius, 26 
A.D., Tac. “πη, 456) or Ephesus! (temple to Claudius, 
41-54 A.D. possibly). ‘he second Neokorate {and 
second temple of the Emperors) in the case of Pergamos 
dates from the reign of Trajan ; in the case of Ephesus 
only after 127 A.D., in the reign of Hadrian (see NEO- 
corosì The discussion of this point is necessary as 
upon a correct appreciation of the position of the city 
depends the interpretation of the striking phrase of Rev. 
213, ‘thou dwellest, even where Satan's seat is’ (so 
AV; better, RV ‘where Satan's throne is,' ὅπου ὁ θρόνος 
τοῦ Σατανᾶ). 

Various interpretations have been proposed. 

(a) In view of the special prominence at Pergamos 
of the worship of four of the greatest deities® of the 
pagan religion—Zeus, Athena, Dionysus, and Asclepius 
-——some have referred the phrase thereto. Zeus Soter 
(the Saviour), Athena Nicephorus (Bringer of Victory) 
were honoured as having given victory over the Galatai. 
Athena's greatest temple as Warden of the City (Polias) 
occupied nearly the highest point of the Acropolis. 
This view must be rejected on the ground that Pergamos 
in no wise stood in the position of champion of pagan 
ritual against Christianity,  Moreover, in Asia Minor 
the most formidable rival of the new religion was not 
the religion of Greece, but the development of that 
primitive Oriental nature-worship which presented itself 
with overpowering might in the cult of the so-called 
Apbrodite of Paphos and Diana of Ephesus. 

If any city and worship merited the figure in the Apocalypse, 
it was Ephesus with her goddess Diana; more especially as 
perhaps already at the time of the composition of the Apocalypse 
there had occurred a pagan revival at Ephesus (this revival took 


place as early as 104 AD. See Hicks, /usen gf Brit. Mus. 
8. 67.87, and cp Rams. CA. dn Row. Esp. 143). 


(δ) More specifically, some have seen in the phrase a 
reference to the great Altar of Zeus on the terrace below 
the temple of Athena Polias. 

The sacrificial altar proper consisted, like that at Olympia, of 
the ashes of the sacrifices (Paus.v. 188), but rose în this case 
from the centre of a platform about go feet square and 20 feet 
high, with a flight of steps cut into it on the western side. This 
substructure has been recovered, together with the famous frieze 
of the Gigantomachia which ran round it. This frieze is ‘a 
theatrica! work of tremendous energy' (Holm, G£, Mist, ET, 
4 468): in it the whole Hellenic pantheon appeared in conflict 
with the Giants, many of the Iatter being represented with a 
human body ending in serpents' coils (see Mitchell, ist. o/G&. 
Sculpture, 5935). 

Artists’ skill combined with the natural grandeur of 
its position to make the great altar a fit emblem of the 
kingdom of Satan as the smoke of the sacrifice rose into 
the air from the huge platform 800 feet above the city. 
Still, we must be on our guard against our modern feeling 
for what is picturesque or grand. Would a dweller in 
the great cities of Asia, among the treasures of an art 
which lived only through its connection with religion, 
fecl that the altar at Pergamos was something apart and 
typical? 

(6) A third view is that the reference is to the worship 
of Asclepius, whose temple was, as usual, the centre of a 
medical school, with the right of asylum (Tac. An. 
363; Paus.ii. 268). Under the empire this cult was 
fashionable (cp coins), and Asclepios ultimately became 
the representative deity of the city. The snake was bis 
special attribute (cp art. ‘ Asklepios' in Roscher's Lex. 


1 The temple dedicated to Augustus some time before 5 p.c. 
was not one that entitled the city to be called eocores, because 
(r) it was a dedication by the city merely, not by the Κοινόν, 
(a) it stood în the precinet of Artemis, not independently. Cp 
Hicks, Zaescr. of Brit. Mus., no. 522. 

? Cp the oracle in Frankel, /nsc4r. son Perg. 2239, of date 
about 167 A.D., where all four are mentioned. 
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der Myth.1 6157, and Pauly-Wiss. Rea/enc. 2 1642 fi} 
Farnell, Cul of the Greek States), and the snake was 
to the Christians the symbol of evil {cp Rev. 129 202 
2 Cor. 113). His special title was ‘ Saviour' (Σωτήρ, or 
Σωτὴρ τῶν ὅλων), which would have very different 
associations for the Christian. In spite of these striking 
features, the reference in Rev. can hardly be to this 
worship. 

Laodiceia also had an Asklepieion, and SmyRNA (g.7.), The 
word θρόνος also undoubtedly refers to the Acropolis hill; but 
the temple of Asclepius lay in the plain, at some little distance 
from the town (Pol. 3227, cp Paus. v. 13 3). 

(4) The reference is to the primacy of the city as a 
centre of the worship of the emperors ; it was the earliest 
and the chief centre of that worship, which was the out- 
ward expression of loyalty to the imperial system. 
‘Refusal to comply with the established and official 
worship of the emperors’ became the ‘regular test and 
touchstone οἵ persecution® (Rams. CAurcà în the Rom. 
Enmp. z50 f.), for the imperial cultus was part of the 
machinery of government, and such refusal constituted 
treason. ‘The whole history of early Christianity is the 
story of the passage from legality to absolute proscrip- 
tion. If Rev. 213 was written after the accession of 
Trajan (98 A.D.) the expression ‘throne of Satan’ 
becomes specially appropriate. For, towering at the 
very summit of the Acropolis, there had recently been 
erected the temple of Trajan, a symbol visible far and 
wide of that worship which was the declared foe of 
Christianity. ‘The primacy of Pergamos in the province, 
‘and as the seat of the imperial cult, explains the allusion 
to the martyr Antipas. For Antipas must be taken to 
typify a long series of ‘faithful witnesses' who had 
defied the power of ‘Satan’ at the tribunal of the 
Roman governor, whose duty it was to proceed against 
the illegal religion. ‘The reference of v. 13 may be to 
the persecution of Domitian (after 9g A.D.). [Cp 
RoMAN EMPIRE.] ‘The thought of official persecution 
has suggested the words of τ, 12, ‘he that hath the 
sharp two-edged sword,' selected from the description 
in Rev. 112% {cp v. 16). The actuality of the message 
to Pergamos as compared with the colourlessness of 
most of the other messages (especially of that to Ephesus} 
probably throws somelight upon the placeof composition. 

For the history of the Pergamene kingdom see Holm, σά. 
Hist., ET,4279 £, 464 £, with references there. Good account 
of history and recent discoveries by Using, Pergazzos (1890). 
The results of the German excavations are as yet only partially 
published. ψν. 7. 


PERIDA (φερειλὰ [BN]), Neh. 7 57 = Ezra 2 55 
PERUDA (φ.ν».}. 


PERIZZITES, RV PERIZZITE (ΤΊΞΙ; 01 φερεζδιο: 
[or -Ζεοι] [BNADEFL]; in Ezra 91 pepecoer [B], 
τρεζι [A]), one of the pre-Israelitish populations of 
Palestine (Gen. 1520 Ex.3817, ete.; see AMORITES) ; 
also PHERESITES! (in x Esd. 869; RV -EZITES, so EV 
2 Esd,12r and AV Judith 56). The name, however, 
requires renewed investigation, the prevalent theory 
being open to serious objection. 

‘We begin by collecting the biblica! notices. Accord- 
ing to Judg.i4 / the ‘Perizzites’ were overcome by 
Judah and Simeon ; but Josh. 1715 (as 
the text now stands; 4 omits the 
two names) mentions ‘the Perizzites and the Rephaim ‘ 
as oceupying a wild un-cleared region (“y:), perhaps N. 
of Shechem, which was to be taken from them and 
cleared by the b'nè Joseph. According to Josh.113 
they dwelt in the hill-country' (like ihe Amorites, etc.). 
In Gen. 137 3430 (J) the Canaanites and the Perizzites 
are mentioned together; also in 2 Esd. 121 (/erese?), 
with the addition of the Philistines. In Gen.1016 Καὶ 
(R) the Philistines are not mentioned at all (but cp 
1. 14), and the Perizzites too are conspicuous by their 
absence. 

Some of these data have been thought (e.g., by Dill- 


1 1 Esd, 869 agrees with Ezra 9 1 (glossed, see Guthe, 807). 
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mann and Kautzsch!) to favour the theory that the 
ser Perizzites were survivors of the pre-Canaan- 
2. Farller itish population of W. Palestine, which, 
3Y- after the Canaanitish invasion, could main- 
tain itself only in the open country, But to infer from 
Gen. 1015, where the Perizzites are not mentioned, that 
they were pre-Canaanitish, is difficult in the face of 
Gen. 137 3430 (see, however, Kautzsch). J no doubt 
believed that the Perizzites (if that be really the name) 
were a separate people, contemporary with the Canaan- 
ites. As to the reference to the ‘ Perizzites and the 
Rephaim' ia Josh. 1715, it gives no support to Dillmann's 
theory, ‘man and mxsoy being most probably alternative 
readings (cp REPHAIM). 

Since ma, Dt.35 τ 5618 (cp VILLAGE), means the 
inhabitants of unwalled villages, it is plausible to deny 
any distinction between ‘us and ‘905, and to 

3. Later ‘ Parizzite” ic 
theorieg, SUPPOSE that the term ‘ Perizzite” is realiy a 
Corles: clan-name equivalent to ya (so Moore, 
Judges,17). But there are still stronger grounds forthink- 
ing that »mb is really an early corruption of 55}, GIRZITE. 
ᾧ may be quoted for the theory that ‘ Perizzite’ is the name 
of a clan, for in Dt. and 15, it has φερεζαιος (Ge. GA in Sam.); 
the other Gk, versions have ἀτείχιστοι; ἀτείχιστος (cp Symm. 
in Judg. 511 Zech. 24). It appears to be more probable, how- 
ever, that the older view that Perizzites is the name of a people 
is nearer the truth. ‘5 may be a corrupt form either of ‘594, 
‘Zarephathite’ (see PELETHITES), or οὗ Ὑ, ‘Girzite’ (e., 
Geshurite). It is somewhat in favour of ‘Zarephathite’ that in 
Josh. 17 15 ‘Perizzite’ and ‘Rephaim' are put side by side for 
the same people, and that ΨΩ is almost certainly (like p*esn) 
a comuption of pnais: It is also true, however, that 3 and Ὁ 
are liable to confusion, and in 1$. 273 H. P. Smith proposes to 
emend »}xy into "τ (the Perizzites and those dwelliug in Gezer 
are combined in & of Josh. 1610). At any rate, the people 


referred to cannot he safely described as ἃ remnant of the pre- 
Canaanitish population of Palestine. T.K.C. 


PERSEPOLIS (tepcettoAein [A], περοιρολιν 
[V], in accus.). The city where, according to 2 Mace. 
9.21, Antiochus Epiphanes attempted to plunder a 
temple (or temples, ἱεροσυλεῖν); he was put to flight 
by the people of the country, and broke up his camp 
with disgrace (shortly before his death). See ELvMAIS, 
where it is pointed out that the name Elymais in the 
Il passage, 1 Mace. 6r, is probably corrupt. From 
2 Mace. 113 it appears that a temple of Nanza was 
meant. Now NANZA (g.v.) was an ancient Elamite 
goddess. It would be not unnatural that out of the 
statement ‘ Persepolis 15 a city renowned for wealih® 
(Περσέπολί;» ἐστι πόλις ἔνδοξος πλούτῳ) should arise 
the corrupt reading, ‘Elym(a)is in Persia is a city 
renowned for wealth® (ἐστὶν ἐλυμία)ες 3 π. e. rà... But 
that there was a temple of Nanaza near the ruins of Per- 
sepolis in 164-163 B.c. is not probable. For Persepolis 
was not in Elymais ; it was the capital of Persia proper, 
and had long since been shorn of its splendour by 
Alexander the Great, who gave up the city to be plun- 
dered, and caused the royal palaces (those can hardly 
have been temples—only fire-altars) to be set on fire. 
It is, therefore, not as having any direct connection with 
biblical history (like Susa), but simply as the original 
home of the Acheemenian dynasty, and as the seat of 
the sepulchres of its kings, that Persepolis with its still 
magnificent ruins interests us. 

See Noldeke, art. ‘Persepolis’ E89); Stolze, Persedolis, 
2 vols., Berl. 1882 (an account of the expedition of F. C. 
Andreas, with introd. on the inscriptions by Néldeke); Fiandin 
et Coste, Perse ancienne, and Vovage en Perse (1851-52); 
Dieulafoy, L'art antique de la Perse (1881); Curzon, Persia 
(1892), 228.7 T.K.C. 


PERSEUS (mepcevyc) ‘king of Chittim’ (see 
KITTIM, end), is alluded to in τ Macc. 8g. The 
reference is to the battle of Pydna (168 5.6.}.3 in which 


1 Riehm, ΜῊ ΒΩ 1211, 

2 eroàcs would be confounded with eAvu[aks (euuMa]es) under 
the influence of the tradition that Nanzea's was the temple re- 
ferred to. 

3 Near modern 247 on the coast-road on the west shore of 
the gulf of Salonica. 
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Perseus was defeated and the Macedonian kingdom 
brought to an end (cp MACEDONIA). 

His conqueror was L. Amilius Paullus. At SAMOTHRACE 
{9.3}, Perseus surrendered to the victor, and was taken as a 
captive to Rome, but allowed to pass the remainder of his days 
as a state-prisoner at Alba on Lake Fucinus. This was the end 
of the empire of Alexander which had lasted for 144 years. For 
the character and aims of Perseus, see Mommsen, Rom. His 
ET 2287 / 293/ Www. 
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N Religion and culture ($$ 7-9). 
Biblica] references ($ 2). Chronology ($ 10). 

Land and people (8 3). History (δὲ 11-20). 
Language and literature (88 4-6). Bibliography ($ 21). 

Under the name Persia Media also is included, 
Persia and Media, when known to the Hebrews, having 
been closely united. 

Media in Hebrew is ‘WD: ethnic, Mò a Mede. 

Persia is DIB; περοὼν [BNAL ; both Theod. and 
Φ in Dan.], but in Dan.112 τῇ repo [BAQ, 87], in 2 Ch. 
8620 μήδων [BAL] (so, in the reverse way, Περσων for ny in 
18.212); adj. Persian, ‘D99, Neh.1222; RDS [AL], NNO 
15.) in Dan. 6 28[29] (Aram.); τοῦ Ileprov [BKAL]} five times 
plur. in EV Persiane, In the inscriptions of the Acheemenids, 
O. Persian Parsa ta Meda, Semitic version Parsw (gentilic 
Parsa), and Maddi (da-a-a) [Nabon, Cyl, Persz}, Sus. or Elam. 
version Parsin and Mata (gentilic Parsi). 

* Persia’ and ‘ Persians' are the designations of the 
kingdom and dynasty {respectively) of Cyrus and his 
successors after the commencement of the Greek period 
(on pus in Ezek. 27 10 see PARAS). 


The passages both Hebrew and Aramaic are 2 Ch. 
86 2022 f.= Ezra 11837 435724 61471 99 Neh. 1202, 
besides Dan. (112) and Esth. (5110), which are later than 
the Chronicle. The only one of the passages în Ezra- 
Neh. that appears on the surface to be free from the 
Chronicler's redaction is Ezra 99, and even if this 
passage be really from Ezra's hand, the presumption 
from the usage as exhibited is strong against the 
authenticity of the word pin; of course, if the conten- 


tion of C. C. Torrey (see EZRA, $ τ, n. 2) be right, 
and the Chronicler's hand is the only one to be recognised 
în Ezra, the case is still clearer. Evenin Dan. 91, where 
Darius is said to have been made king over the kingdom 
of the Kasdîm, he is called not ' τὴς Persian,’ but ‘son 
of Ahasuerus, of the seed of the Medes." 

With these phenomena agrees the usage of Babylonian 
contract tablets from Cyrus to Artaxerxes, where the 
kings name appears as ‘Cyrus (Cambyses, Darius, 
ete.), king of Babylon, king of the countries,’ or simply 
*king of the countries’ (see ΔΒ 4, 1896, p. 258 2, 
Peiser's transl.). 

No doubt Cyrus is called ‘king of Persia' (Pa»sz) în the 
Chronicles of Nabonidus, 2, ἢ 15, but also king of A#szx (an 
Elamitic province; on the relation between these see Tiele, 
BAG 469), Id. 15. 1. 1, Cyrus Cylinder, δ 12; but these both 
represent him prior to the capture of Babylon. The Cyrus 
Cylinder, ἐς 20-22, gives his formal title thereafter: ‘Cyrus, 
king of hosts, great king, mighty king, king of Babylon (lit. 
Tintinkî), king of Sumer and Akkad (entire Babylonia), king 
of the four quarters (of the world), son of Cambyses, the great 
king, king of (the city) An$an, grandson of Sispis {= Old Pers. 
Citpis, Gk. Teispes), the great king, king of {the city] Antan, 
etc. (For all these see A8 32 7 120 ff, and especially Hagen 
in Detitzsch and Haupt, Beitr- 2.205.) 

Even in the Old Persian inscriptions, where we find 
Darius naming himself ‘king in Persia' (P4r5a2y), this 
title does not appear alone, 

Thus, Be4istwr, 11, ‘I, Darius, the great king, the king of 
kings, king in Persia, king of the provinces,’ and the much 
more common expression “I, Darius, the great king, king of 
kings, king of the countries of many tribes, king of this great 
earth far and wide’ (Inscr. Alvend, ZZ 11 7), ot more briefiy 
‘the great king, king of kings, king of these many regions’ 
{Inscr. Persepolis, 2, %. 1 27), and the like, in connection with 
which he sometimes cails himself ‘a Persian’ (as Inscr. Naksh- 
i-Rustam, 1, 2 13); these more general titles are those exclu- 
sively found in the (Persian) inscriptions of Xerxes and his 
successors, Artaxerxes I., Artax. Mnemon, and Artax. Ochus 
(see for these Spiegel, APX, esp. 2, 42, 46, 48, 50, 52, 58, 60, 
62, ὅς, 66, 68—transì. on opp. pp.; especially Weissbach and 
Bang, APX 12, 30, 32, 34 36, 38, 40; 42, 44, 46—transì, on 
opp. Pp.}. 


Name (8 1). 
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Persia (Parsd) is mentioned repeatedly as one province 
Of the empire (Βελέξέισι, 1143427, etc.). In the first in- 
seription of Persepolis (Spiegel, 46 7, Weissbach, 341} 
Darius speaks of ‘this land Persia’ more particularly, 
as is natural. In accord with these facts is the assump- 
tion by the Greek kings of a title similar to that of the 
earlier Babylonian kings; so Antiochus Soter (280-260 
Β.0.} in his cuneiform inscr, 1: 7 (Schr. A8 32136, 
transl. by Peiser):—‘Antiochus, the great king, the 
mighty king, the king of hosts, king of Babylon, king 
of the countries, . . . princely son of Seleucus the 
Macedonian {1/a4kadunai) king, king of Babylon.' 

It seems probable that the Chronicler's frequent use 
of the name [a] is intended to distinguish the empire 


that began with Cyrus from the Macedonian power that 
overthrew and assumed it. F. B. 

Some scholars identify the Persians with the Parsuaò 
or Barsua3 of the Assyrian inscriptions ; but this is very 
doubtful as, even in the time of the Sargonids, they still 
lived much more to the N. than the Persians did during 
the Median rule. ParSua$ seems rather to be an Assyrian 
form of Parthava$, the Parthians, called IlapSvaîo by 
the Greeks. 

In Gen. 102 MADAI [g.v.] is named among the sons 
of Japheth, following Gomer and [Ma]gog-—ie., the 

ΡΝ Gimirrhi and the Lydians—and preced- 

2. Biblical ;ng Javan—i.e., the Ionians and others. 
Persia is not mentioned, but is certainly re- 
garded by the author as belonging to Media. 2K.176 
and 18x1 relate how the king of Assyria, after having 
conquered Samaria, transferred the captives from the 
kingdom of Israel to ‘the towns of Media.’ In Is. 1317 
the Medes ‘who do not care for silver nor desire gold' 
are called upon by Yahwè to fight the Babylonians. Cp 
Is. 212, where Elam is added to Media. ‘The kings of 
Media’ are mentioned among others in Jer. 2525 and 
511 as enemies of Babylon. In Ezra 62 a decree of 
Cyrus is found at Ahmetha (Ecbatana) in the country 
of Media. 

The references in the OT to the Persians, either singly 
or joined to the Medes, are rather many, but only in 
the later historical books and in Daniel and Esther. 
It is very improbable that they are meant in Ezek. 
2710 885, where they are said to serve in foreign armies 
with LuD and Put or with Cush (cp PaRASs).  Perhaps 
pens should be read instead of pp. 

Kings of Persia are mentioned in Ezra99; Cyrus în 2 Ch. 
8622/ Ezral1/ 8 37 4355 Darius in 424 Neh. 1222; Ar. 
taxerxes in Ezra7 1; all'three in 614._ Cyrus the Persian also in 
Dan. 6 29 [28] 10 τ, and Sassi. For Darius the Mede in Dan. 6 
and sassi, see DARICS. The prince or angel of the Persians 
is mentioned in Dan. 101320. By ‘the kings of Medes and 
Persians,' Dan. 820, is meant the whole Medo-Persian empire. 
Belshazzar's empire is given to the Medes and Persians, Dan. 
528. The immutable laws of the Medes and Persians are 
referred to in Dan. 69 13 16 [8 τῷ 15] (cp Esth. 119); their army, 
seven princes, princesses in Esth. 1 3 14 18, and ife chronicles sf 
their kings în 102. 

In the NT the Persians and Persia never occur, only, 
in Acts 29, Μῆδοι with the Parthians and Elamites. 

The Medes and Persians mentioned in the Bible in- 
habited in historical times only a part of Irîn or Eran, 

the land of the Aryans, which extended 
8. Dana end W. to E. from the Zagros range to the 
"Hindu Kush and the Indus, and N. to 5, 
from the Caspian Sea and the Turanian steppes to the 
Erythreean Sea or Persian Gulf. The western countries 
Persia, Media proper, and Little Media {Atropatene) are 
separated from the eastern provinces, of which Bactria, 
Margiana (Merv), and Sogdiana (Sughda) are the best 
known, by an immense barren desert, ramning from N. 
to S. and ending only where the coastland, in a corre- 
sponding degree inhabitable, of the Persian Sea begins. 
It is only along the SE. shore of the Caspian Sea that 
the land of the Hyrcanians unites the eastern and western 
parts of Iran. 

As a whole, Iran, lacking large rivers and extended 

valleys, and for the most part mountainous and cold, is 
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not particularly fertile. There are several exceptions, 
however, such as Persia itself, and especially the north- 
eastern provinces, Bactria and Sogdiana, where the 
climate is mild and the soil rich. It is remarkable that 
just those two important satrapies did not rise against 
Darius, whilst rebellion everywhere prevailed. In general 
it may be said, that Iràn was a country well fitted to 
foster an industrious, proud, manly, and warlike race, and 
to be for some centuries the centre of a mighty empire. 
It is quite certain that the founders of this empire, 
the Medo-Persians, were not the original inhabitants of 
the country. They belonged to the Aryan stock. When 
the Assyrians, as they often did, directed their expeditions 
to Media, and even built there some strong places to 
maintain their supremacy, the kings they fought did not 
bear Aryan names, which become more frequent only in 
the time of the Sargonids. Aryan tribes, coming from 
the NW. or the N., and spreading first in the eastern 
part of the land, seem to have conquered the western 
regions little by little, and to have settled there in small 
independent kingdoms, before the Median monarchy was 
established. If there is any truth in what Bèrossos tells 
about a Median dynasty reigning over Babylon in the 
remotest times, this dynasty has nothing in common 
with the Aryan Medes, but probably was of the same 
origin as the Kassites, Elamites, and other eastern 
neighbours of Babylonia. 
A complete ethnology and glossology of the Iranian 
peoples would be out of place here, as our scope is 
limited to the two nations with whom 
4 Language. the Hebrews came into contact. The 
Old Persian language we know from the inscriptions of 
the Achaemenids and from the proper names and sundry 
words recorded by the ancients. It is closely allied to 
the Avestan language (the two dialects of which seem ta 
have been spoken in the eastern and northern parts of 
the empire), and more remotely to the Vedie and Sanskrit 
languages. About the language of the Medes we know 
very little. Judging from the Median names that we 
know, and from the fact that Darius used the same 
Aryan language for the great Behistun inscription in 
Media as he did for those he had incised in Persia, we 
may assume that ihe Old Median language differed only 
dialectically from the O1d Persian. Still, the inscriptions 
of the younger Acheemenids show that the Old Persian 
was then already in decline, and perhaps supplanted 
by a younger dialect or by the widespread Aramaic. 
Some schalars call the second of the three languages 
used în the Achaemenian inscriptions Median. If so, 
it would not be the language of the rulers, who were 
certainly Aryans, but the idiom of the conquered race, 
who may have constituted the majority of the population. 
In all probability the second language is better called 
Susian or Neo-Susian, as the idiom of the province 
where the Persian kings had their principal residence 
could hardly be wanting in their inscriptions. 
The system of writing used for the Persian text of the 
Achzemenian inscriptions is one of those commonily called 
cuneiform. It has been taken for granted. 
5. System ina: it was taken by the Persians either 
of writing. om the Babylonian or Assyrian, or as 
some think, from the Susian, cuneiform. An accurate 
comparative study of the three systems, however, shows 
clearly that this is not the case. The Susians reduced the 
many hundreds of Babylonian signs to some hundred 
and twelve, but retained the syllabic character of the 
writing, the same signs for the same or cognate sounds, 
and the use of determinative signs with the same signi- 
fication. Not so the Persians. ΑἹ] they took from their 


predecessors was the wedge in three shapes Υ. ΕΝ 
and re They rejected 41] determinatives, only 
separating the words by a sloping wedge \. and, 


instead of a syllabary, they composed a real alphabet of 
tbirty-six signs, none of which corresponds to the sign 
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expressing the same sound in the Babylonian or Susian 
writing, or looks like a modification of it. If they had 
intended only ta simplify the older sy!labaries, they would 
at least have retained the simple vowel signs of the 


Babylonians ; but for a, i, and « they write ΠΥ. ΤΊ. 


and <q instead of R DE ana < Therefore, 


it is clear that they made independent combinations of 
the wedges. It is hardly conceivable, however, that they 
would have taken such trouble, only for the purpose of 
incising a few inscriptions, as the cuneiform, being only 
destined to be carved in stone or on clay tablets, could 
not be used for what had to be written on other material. 
They wrote royal annals, official documents, letters, and 
communications from the king to the Iranian satraps in 
their own language, and even the Aramaic or Greek 
despatches sent to che satraps and other governors of 
Western Asia and Egypt were translations of Persian 
originals. Now, for this purpose they apparently used, 
not the old Pahlavi, which appears first on the coins of 
the Arsacids, and, as its name indicates, is of Parthian 
origin, but one of the Aramazan alphabets of Babylonia 
or Assyria, adapted to their own idiom, and it is on such 
an already existing alphabet that the Old Persian cunei- 
form appears to be based. Atany rate, in adopting this 
simple and practical method of writing instead of the 
clumsy system of their new subjects, the Persians 
showed great originality and a sound sense of the 
character of their language. 

Weissbach (in ZDMG 48664) tries to prove that the Persian 
cuneiform was invented not earlier than under Darius Hystaspis, 
But if the inscription of Cyrus, found at Murghab, refers to 
Cyrus the Great, which is most probable, not to Cyrus the 
Younger, the brother of Artaxerxes I., as Weissbach holds, the 
Persian cuneiform must have been in use at least in Cambyses” 
time, Other arguments against Weissbach are urged by Ed. 
Meyer, GA 8 49. 

We do not know whether there ever was a written 
literature, properly so-called, in this Medo-Persian idiom, 
If there was, it is now irretrievably lost. 
That is not very probabla Though 
no longer barbarians, the subjects of the Median and 
Persian kings were a simple, hard-working people, and 
even the higher classes were given to riding and shoot- 
ing more than to the cultivation of fine arts and letters. 
‘The great kings themselves were totally absorbed by 
the founding, organising, and maintaining of a large 
empire, and by constant warfare against rebels and 
foreign nations, 

National songs, epic and lyric, they certainly had; 
but these may have been transmitted orally from one 
generation to another. According to Pliny (7301), 
the Greek author Hermippus compiled his description 
of the Persian religion from two millions of original 
verses, and a well-known Persian tradition mentions 
two official copies of the holy scriptures of the Zoro- 
astrians, preserved by the Acheemenian kings, one of 
which was burnt by Alexander, whilst the other was sent 
by him to Greece, to be studied and translated. ‘There 
is some truth in both statements, however exaggerated 
they may be. But the religious documents of the 
iranians were certainly composed in the language of 
the Avesta, even if they were not the same as the 
books, of which the Avesta known to us contains only 
the scanty remains, and this religious literature may 
have been the only one extant at the Medo-Persian 
time. 

The inscriptions of Darius Hystaspis and his suc- 
cessors prove that they were worshippers of Aura- 
mazda, ‘the great God, who created 
this earth, who created this heaven, who 
created happiness for man,' and to whom they owed 
their royal dignity as ‘one king, one monarch over 
many.’ It was this God who intrusted Darius with 
sovereign power over the land when it was full of 
lying rebels, and who helped him to smite them and to 
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smother all revolt. Darius admonishes his subjects 
*to obey the commands of this God, and to walk in 
the straight path unhesitatingly.' Now a God thus 
described has ceased to be a nature-god; he is the 
supreme being of an ethical religion It is true that 
the Achsemenids, as well as Darius, continued to wor- 
ship their old clan-gods (4add sagaibit vitkibis); but 
even in the Avesta Mazda, the al-wise Lord, is sur 
rounded by a staff of minor heavenly powers, Amela- 
spèîitas and Yazatas, partly personifications of his own 
attributes, partly old Iranian gods, too popular to be 
neglected, and therefore assimilated with some modifi- 
cations by the new creed, There is no essential differ- 
ence between the theology, the demonology, and the 
moral doctrines of the inscriptions and those of the 
Avesta. The Persians may not have followed ali the 
precepis of the holy scriptures as perhaps only the 
Magi did; but even the Avesta states that they were 
not observed everywhere among the Iranians, even in 
countries belonging to Mazda. The Auramazda of the in- 
scriptions is no other than the Ahura Mazdaof the Avesta. 


And if the Persians were Mazda-worshippers, as the | 


younger Achrzemenids certainly were, they were also 


Zarathustrians, for there is no other Mazdaism than the | 


Zarathustrian. All suppositions to the contrary must 
be rejected as unhistorical. It has been said that the 
religion of the Persians, as described by Herodotus and 
other Greek writers, differs too much from the religion 
taught in the Avesta to be considered as identical with 
it. But there are manifest errors in Herodotus' 
description, and 11 must be taken into consideration 
that the Greek historian only states what he had heard 
about the real religion of the Persian people, whilst the 
Avesta contains the ideals of the priests. The same 
argument might be used to maintain that the Bible was 
unknown to or at least not acknowledged as the Word 
of God by not a few Christian rulers and nations. 
Moreover, the Avesta was certainiy not composed in 
Persia, nor even in Media proper, and the religious 
observances may have differed in the various provinces, 
according to the divergent local traditions that could 
not be disavowed even after the new faith was accepted. 
So the same gods are called bagas in Persia and Media, 
yazatas in the country where the Avestan language was 
spoken. And though the name for priests in the Avesta 
is only atharvans and the name magzS is wholly un- 
known to it in that sense, it is the only name for priest 
in use as well in Persia as in Media, where the Magi 
formed a kind of tribe, 

Whilst it is evident that the younger Acheemenids 
were Mazdayasnans we are not certain whether the 
same may be said of their predecessors of the older 
branch and of the Median kings. Those scholars who 
think that Zarathustra was a contemporary of Darius” 
father Hystaspes (Vistàspa) cannot but regard them as 
the first confessors of the reformed religion, and others, 
though rejecting the premiss, equally hold that the 
Zoroastrian faith did not spread in Media and Persia 
till Darius I, ascendel the throne, perhaps even later. 
According to both, Cyrus, Cambyses, and the kings of 
Media were polytheists, daévayasnans as the Avesta 
calls them. Others again, and among them such 
historians as Nòldeke and Ed. Meyer, think it most 
probablc that, at Jeast from Phraortes (Fravarti$)— 
which even means ‘confessor‘—downwards, all the 
rulers of Media and Persia were Mazda-worshippers. 
The writer of this article is of the same opinion, on 
grounds developed elsewhere (sce 8 στ, below) more 
amply than is here possible. If Cyrus, on his Baby- 
lonian cylinder, calls himself a worshipper of Marduk, 
as Cambyses appears on Egyptian monuments as an 
adorer of the gods of Memphis and Sais, it was only 
‘the priests’ diplomacy' io which the kings did not 
object for political reasons. It has been truly said 
that trained historians (Aistorisck geschulten, Néldeke) 
could not be led astray by such royal decrees, Besides, 
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Darius and Kerxes, though avowed Mazdayasnans, did 
quite the same. 

Still, if the Zoroastrian religion was that of the kings 
and of the ruling race and the upper classes in Persia 
and Media—in a Susian inscription Auramazda is called 
the god of the Aryans (azra arryandm)—it cannot be 
denied, and even the Avesta admits, that the worship 
of the old gods subsisted among the pomadic tribes and 
in various of the more remote parts of Iràn. Mazda- 
ism was never the generally accepted faith of all the 
Iranians. Not before the SasAnids was it the only 
tolerated religion of the State, and even under the 
Acheemenids it may have been divided into different 
secis.. (For a description of the Zarathustrian religion, 
see ZOROASTRIANISM.} 

Like the religion of the Hebrews, the national religion 
of the Aryans of Iràn, with its tendency to monotheism, 

its vague personification of ethical 
Rata ideas, and powers of nature, its sober 
" and generally prosaic character, was 
not fitted to create or develop a national art. Its cult 
required no large and splendid temples, but only some 
small and simple places of worship and altars in the 
open air. ‘The only image of the deity we know of is 
the human figure in the winged circle, which is fre- 
quently seen hovering about’ the king's head, and 
is commonly thought to represent Auramazda or his 
fravasi, but may as well be meant for the fravafi of 
the king himself. Even this is borrowed from the 
Assyrians, who themselves had imitated it from the 
Egyptians. The statues of the goddess Anàhita, which, 
as  Berossos (frg. 16) tells us, were erected by Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon at Babylon, Susa, and Ekbatana, and 
to which a passage of her Vasht seems to allude, were 
doubtless of foreign origin, as (it is all but certain) 
was the new cult and even the goddess herself, in spite 
of her pure Iranian name. Nevertheless, it cannot be 
said that Persian architecture and sculpture have been 
borrowed or even imitated from their western neighbours, 
for they have indeed a character of its own. It is called 
eclectic by high authorities, and in a certain sense it is. 
But it is not entirely deficient in originality. ‘The able 
artists who planned and adorned the admirable palaces 
of Persepolis and Susa were mostly inspired by Assyro- 
Babylonian models, and they asssimilated also not a few 
Egyptian motives; but, perhaps under the influence of 
what they had learned from Greek art in Asia Minor, 
they created a new style of building and sculpture 
which, by its elegance and taste, its boldness and 
finish, surpasses all oriental art in antiquity. It has 
been suggested that only Greeks, either captives or 
adventurers, could have done this, and that no Persians, 
tillers of the soil and warriors as they were, could ever 
have produced works of art of such excellence. This 
may be true in a measure. Whilst they may have had 
Greeks as technical advisers, and even as craftsmen of a 
higher class, it is improbable that a Greek would have 
conceived a plan of building so far different from his 
own standard of beauty, that, notwithstanding all its 
merits and charm, it must have seemed to him only 
adapted to the taste of barbarians. At any rate, 
Persian art 15 an artificial growth; it is a hot-house 
plant. It was invented only by the king's command, 
and lived only by the king's grace; therefore it did 
not develop. In two centuries it was not improved, but 
gradually declined. With the Achemenids it rose, and 
with them it disappears. 

What is true of Persian art and architecture may also 
be said to a certain extent of their civilisation in general. 

roitianti, The Medes led the way, and the 

9. Civilieabion. persiane, for a long time their vassals, 
followed, not only imitating the Median equipment, 
but adopting also the organisation Cyaxares had given 
to the army and (we may be sure} much more that was 
new to them before, and that was borrowed by the 
Medes from the older nations they had conquered. 
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Not that the Medo-Persians, before they came into 
contact with a more refined culture, had been an un- 
civilised nation. As Aryans proud of their Aryan 
descent, feeling their superiority to the aborigines whom 
they brought under their rule, they were a young, 
healthy, vigorous people, chivalrous and  valiant, 
generous cven to their enemies, though severe and even 
cruel to rebels and traitors. Their manners, while 
still unspoiled by opulence and luxury, were simple, 
except that they freely indulged in spirituous liquors. 
‘They hated nothing more than lying, and their given 
word was beld sacred even where others proved false. 
But, as Herodotus tells us, they were prone to imitate 
strangers and to adopt foreign customs. The Medes 
inherited, with the empire of the Assyrians, their ancient 
civilisation. The Persians, after the conquest of Susa, 
found themselves in the capital of a still more ancient 
monarchy, ksown for its love of splendour and rich 
attire, and could hardly escape its influence. Then 
came the invasion of Babylonia, of Lydia and the 
Greek cities of Asia Minor, of Egypt. This led to the 
awakening of slumbering powers, but also, and perhaps 
in a greater degree, to moral degeneration. In marry- 
ing their nearest relations the Acheemenids of the 
younger branch followed the example of the Egyptians, 
for if the next-of-kin marriage (φναδινααδία), mentioned 
în the Avesta, was in its origin an Iranian institution, it 
was certainly restricted to the second degree of kinship, 
and only meant to keep the Aryan blood pure, From 
the Greeks the Persians learnt other sexual aberrations ; 
and their court, where the heads of the first families 
were expected to appear regularly, and where even the 
young nobles were educated, soon became depraved by 
the bad consequences of harem life, by the arrogance 
of the eunuchs, and by the intrigues of foreign favourites 
and ambitious politicians. 

For the chronology of the Median empire we are 
dependent entirely on Herodotus and Ctesias, though 

some synchronisms with Assyrian 
10. Chronology. history may help us in a few cases. 
Ctesias is not to be trusted ; his list of Median kings 
and the more than three centuries assigned by him as 
the total duration of their reigns, are equally fantastic. 
The computation of Herodotus is better, but also 
partly artificial. The reigns of 22, 40, and 35 years he 
assigns to Phraortes, Cyaxares, and Astyages may be 
nearly correct ; but the 53 years for Deioces serve only 
to fill up the round number of rso. ‘The date of 647 
B.C. for the beginning of Phraortes' reign corresponds 
with the date of the subjection of Babylon by Afur- 
bîni-pal, and the troubled state of the Assyrian empire 
during the gigantic struggle against a mighty confedera- 
tion was indeed very favourable to the founding of some 
central power among the chieftains of Media, ’ Though 
vietorious over its rebellious vassals and afterwards over 
Elam, its hereditary foe, Assyria seems to have exhausted 
its own powers In those wars and to have rapidly 
declined during ASur-bani-pal's last years. Under the 
Sargonids who preceded him, Media appears still to 
have bcen divided into small principalities. It cannot 
have been a monarchy before 647; but this may be the 
date of its foundation. 

For the chronology of the Persian empire we have 
the Canon of Ptolemy, which is certainly to be trusted, 
the Babylonian contract tablets dated under the reigns 
of the Persian kings, and the synchronisms of Greek 
history. 

See CuronoLOoGY, $ 25, Table iii. Best edition of Ptolemy's 
Canon in Wachsmuth, £in/ ix das Stud, d. alt. Gesch., 3055 


Cp also Ed. Meyer, Forschungen 3. alt. Gesch. ii., ch, 6, 
Chron. Forschungen, 4364 


We now give a short survey of the history of the 
Median and Persian empires. 

According to Herodotus the Median tribes, living in 
a kind of anarchy and constantly quarrelling, but 
wishing to stop these everlasting raids and robberies, 
and to unite against the common foe, chose a king 
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Deioces, the son of Phraortes, who fixed his residence 
in Ecbatana and held a regular court. 


The name Deîoces appears în Sargon's Annals as Dayaukku, 

- ἃ $aknu or governor of Man, who with Rusé the 

11. History : Urartian piotted against Ullusun, the king of 

Deioces, Man and vassal of the Assyrians, but was led 

captive by Sargon with his whole family and 

brought to Hamate (Hamath în Syria?). It is clear that this 

Mannaan conspirator, who was deported by the Assyrian king, 
cannot he the king who founded the Median empire. 


Elsewhere a Bît-Dayaukku is mentioned in south- 
western Media, near Ellip. ‘This Dayaukku, after 
whose house the Assyrians called his country, as e.g., 
they called Israel Bit-Humri and southern Chaldea or 
Sealand Bit-Yakin, must have been the head of a 
princely or royal house of some importance, unless 
Dakyauka (as the Iranian form would be) were only a 
general title, corresponding to the Avesta daZuyuma, 
and meaning 'the lord of the land’ (der Landesterr), 
as the present author suggested in his Θαδ.- 45, Gesck. 
263, n. 3. Glorified by popular tradition, this Dahyauka 
{he may have been the head of a dynasty or the chosen 
ἡγεμών of the Median tribes) grew into the founder of an 
empire, the Deiokes of Herodotus. The real founder of 
the monarchy, however, can have been only Phraortes, 
though a series of leading chieftains presiding over a 
confederation of tribes may have preceded him for even 
8 much longer time than the fifty-three years assigned 
to Deiokes by Herodotus. However inviting it might 
be to regard the list of Median kings before Astyages, 
given by Ctesias, as comprising the names of such 
leading chieftains, the idea must be rejected, as the 
whole list is apparently a product of Ctesias' fancy, 
invented only to contradici Herodotus. 

Phraortes (Fravarti$, cp the Avesta /ravareta, ‘con- 
fessor,’ which is only etymologically connected with 

gravati, “ guardian spirit') is said to 

12 CE nraortes, have first subjugated Persia and after- 

" wards, little by little, nearly the whole 
of Asia. At last, however, the Assyrian power, though 
already on its decline, proved too strong for him. An 
expedition against a king of A&ur, whom Berossos calls 
Saracos, was unsuccessful, and Phraortes himself suc- 
cumbed., We may accept these statements as historical, 
though admitting that there is some exaggeration in 
what is told of Phraortes” conquests, and though we 
cannot explain why Sardanapalus (ASur-bani-pal) is 
called Saracus. For it is this king only who can be 
meant. The subjugation of Persia most probably falls 
in the reign of Teispes (Cispig}—who is the first Persian 
ruler, called by Cyrus the Great ‘King of Anfan'—or a 
short time earlier. Elam, to which AnSan certainly 
belonged, had just been annihilated by ASur-bani-pal, 
and was bereft of all its old splendour and power; it 
therefore fell an easy prey to a young and valiant nation 
like the Persians, who, though unable to resist the 
Median conqueror, may have striven to extend their 
power, as a compensation for the loss of their independ- 
ence. ‘They found an opportunity to do so in the 
year 625 8.C., when at the same time Media was 
defeated by Assyria and lost its king, Afur-bani-pal 
died, and Babylon under Nabopolassar threw off the 
yoke of ASur, so that none of the three neighbouring 
powers could prevent the Persians from penetrating into 
the very heart of Elam. It is understood that a large 
part of Elam may have remained independent for many 
years afterwards. 

Jer.4935-38, where the fall of Elam iîs prophesied, and 
which the redactor ascribes to Jeremiah as tale spoken by 
him about 597 B.C., cannot refer to this first invasion of the 
Persians, at least if the date is accurate. Twelve years later 
Ezekiel (8224) speaks of Elam as having already descended 
into Sheol. [On these passages see PropWeT.] 15. 526, re- 
garded by some scholars (Prafek, and others) as helonging 
to this time, is much older and dates from the time of Sen: 


nacherib and Hezekiah. Forty years later Cyrus the Great 
was master of the whole country. 


Phraortes' son and successor Cyaxares (UvakAiatara) 
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saw at once why his father, though victorious in bis 
struggie with the rude and semi 
18, OYAKAIE® barbarous tribes of Irîin, was over- 

790°*. come by the veteran-warriors of such a 
military state as Assyria. His army was, in fact, deficient 
in training and organisation. Wishing to avenge his 
father, Cyaxares set himself to work, divided his troops 
into lancers, archers, and horsemen, and fortified his 
capital Ecbatana {(Hagmatana, ‘the place of gathering '). 
Then, feeling stronger, he renewed his attack, defeated 
the Assyrians in a pitched battle, and invested Nineveh. 
Sceon, however, he had to raise the siege. A wild 
horde of those northern nomads, included by the Greeks 
under the common name of Scythians and called by 
the Persians Saka, had invaded Media, and Cyaxares 
had to hurry home. 

Whether this invasion was connected with that other 
more terrible irruption of Scythians by which western 
Asia was devastated, is not certain. ‘The Scythians 
with whom Cyaxares had to deal probably came from 
the NE. of the Caspian Sea, and, though of the same 
kin as the Iranians, were savage or at jeast barbarous 
nomads. They did not reign in Media, for Cyaxares 
was neither dethroned nor banished by them. They 
seem, however, to have domineered over the peaceful 
householders, and as a kind of Janissaries or Mamelukes 
to have even held the court in check. It is said that 
the king got rid of them by killing their chiefs at a 
banquet, after having made them drunk. It is an old 
and very common folk-tale, and is only the popular 
substitute for the historical fact that such a gang of 
barbarians, rendered careless by an easy victory, and 
enervated by indulging too freely in all the unwonted 
luxuries of civilised life, could not but be overpowered 
at last by the shrewd policy and the superior tactics 
of a real king. It seems that Cyaxares did not 
chase the Saka, but that they submitted to him and 
joined his army. In a few years this result was 
obtained. ‘The whole drama was played between the 
first and second expeditions to Assyria. ‘The second 
ended in the fall of Nineveh (607 or 606 3.c.), the 
first, preceded by the military reform, cannot have 
happened much earlier than 620 B.C., 625 or 624 being 
the year of the accession of Cyaxares. 1 Herodotus is 
right in stating that the Scythians ruled Asia for twenty- 
eight years, this cannot refer to Media, where they did 
not even rule. 

Cyaxares now felt able to renew bis attack on 
Assyria, which, though no more than a shadow of 
what it was before, still hindered the Medes in extending 
their empire to the NW. This time he was successful 
and destroyed Ninevch about 607-606 B.c. For it 
was to Cyaxares, not to Astyages, as Berossos and 
those who depend on him have it, that the fall 
of the old imperial city was due. It is difficult to 
decide whether  Nabopolassar and his Babylonians 
joined the Medes as allies against the common fue. 
Both Ctesias and Berossos tell us so, and even without 
their testimony we should expect it. Allies they were, 
and the prince royal of Babylon was married to 
Cyaxares' daughter. The rising power of the Chaldeans 
was not to be neglected, and on the other side it was 
their interest to take an active part in the proceedings 
against a dynasty which, though paralysed, always 
claimed the suzerainty over Babylonia. If Herodotus 
does not mention the Chaldeans, he may have followed 
a one-sided Medo-Persian tradition. Lastly, it may be 
doubted whether Media would have left the Chaldeans 
in undisturbed possession of all the southern and south- 
western provinces of the Assyrian monarchy, which 
Nabopolassar's great son not only maintained, but 
extended, if they had remained inactive in this final 
struggle for the hegemony of Western Asia. At any 
rate, Media played the principal part, and it would 
now direct its victorious arms against Armenia, Cappa- 
docia, and the rich and mighty kingdom of the Lydians. 
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The Lydian frontier, however, was destined to be the 
limit of the Median conquests. After five years of 
fighting the war was still undecided, and both parties 
seem to have been rather tired of it. At least, when, 
on 28th May 585, a great battle, probably near the 
Halys, was interrupted by a total eclipse of the sun 
the same that Thales the Milesian is said to have pre 
dicted—they accepted it as a divine warning and ceased 
all hostilities.  Syennesis of Cilicia, probably chosen 
by Lydia, and Nebuchadrezzar, erroneousìy called 
Labynetus by Herodotus, chosen by Media, acted as 
arbiters, and peace was conciuded by their mediation. 
Astyages, who seems in the meantime to have ascended 
the throne, since Phraortes is said to have died in the 
year of the battle, married the daughter of Alyattes, the 
king of Lydia. 

Astyages (/xvegu in the Nab. Cyr. Annals, cp 
Ctesias' Astsigas) is called by the Greeks (Herod., 
ZEsch. Pers. 766 f.) a son of Phraortes. 
14. ASYAZES, Since, however, He is called by the Baby- 

584-550. Joni ki f the U _ 

onians king of the Ummanmanda 

which, whatever it may mean, cannot have indicated the 
Medes, but rather (probably) the Scythians, as Cyrus is 
said to have slain the numerous Ummanmanda with his 
few troops—since moreover the rebels, who, in the reign 
of Darius, rose in Media and Sagartia do not call them. 
selves sons of Astyages, but pretend to belong to the 
family of Cyaxares, Winckler {Unters. a. alt Gesch. 
124 f.) suggests, that Astyages was neither the son 
nor the lawful successor of Phraortes, but revived the 
Scythian supremacy in Media. It cannot be denied that 
this hypothesis is very alluring. ΤῸ the arguments of 
Winckler may be added, that Cyrus himself, in his 
cylinder, glories in having defeated the Guti, the 
nomads of Mesopotamia, and the widespread Umman- 
manda, the nomads of Iran, so that he himself seems 
to have regarded his conquest of Media as the liberation 
of that country from the yoke of a usurper. The man 
who delivered the greater part of the army of Astyages 
into the hands of Cyrus, Harpagus, belonged to the 
royal family. Finally, the name of Astyages has no 
Iranian sound, and is altogether unlike those of his 
predecessors. Re this as it may, Astyages' reîgn seems 
not to have been a gloricus one. The only thing we 
know of it is, that be encroached on the dominions of 
Babylonia, then weakened by internal troubles and by 
the government of a mere antiquary, and placed a 
garrison in Harràn, which the Chaldean kings regarded 
as belonging to their empire. As soon, however, as the 
Persians under Cyrus revolted, the Ummanmanda from 
all parts of the empire were ordered home to reinforce 
the army. Astyages may at the outset have defeated 
the Persians, and even have chased them as far as 
Pasargada ; we could believe it, if it were not Ctesias 
who told it. It is certain, however, that Astyages’ own 
troops gave him up to the enemy, and that the man who 
betrayed him was Harpagus, whom Cyrus afterwards 
rewarded by bestowing on him an all but royal dignity 
in Asia Minor. In this the Babylonian account and 
Herodotus agree ; they are mutually complementary. 

The history of the Median empire, very littie of 
which unfortunately is known, is interesting as the 
first attempt of an Aryan or Indo- 
European people to found a great 
and conquering monarchy. But it 
was not much more than an attempt. 
In itself, the Median empire had no such great import- 
ance. Compared with the Assyrian empire which 
preceded, or with the Persian which followed it, it seems 
rather insignificant. It did not supplant the Assyrians, 
for this had been done already by the Chaldeans, 
ΑἹ it could do, and this only after having failed at first 
and with the aid of the king of Babylon, was, to give 
the death-blow to the dying capital of the old empire, 
and to appropriate a part of the booty It was un- 
able to conquer Lydia and felt ob ged to respect the 
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still mighty dynasty of Nabopolassar, Still, what it 
achieved was by no means contemptible. It liberated 
Iran from the Semitic suzerainty; it united the ever 
quarrelling tribes under a central power; it laid the 
foundations of a higher civilisation, and so paved the 
way for that Persian empire, which in a short time 
equalled, if it did mot outrival, the once supreme 
monarchies of Babylon and Assyria. 

With the title king of ‘Ansan and Parsù,' Cyrus, a 
descendant of Acha:menes {Wa44dmarif), ascended the 
16. Cyrus. throne of the empire. ‘This does not mean 

» CYTUS: shat a new monarchy, the Persian, sup- 
planted the Median, but rather that there was a change 
of dynasty, by which the Median was developed into a 
Medo-Persianempire, differing from theformeronlyin this, 
that the Persian branch, hitherto subject, was henceforth 
uppermost. ‘The Greeks make scarcely any difference 
between Medes and Persians, and the latter ever re- 
garded the Medes as their nearest kin, and, provided 
they respected the Persian supremacy, treated them 
with marked distinction, and entrusted them with high 
offices and honours. 

Cyrus (O. Pers. A#ruFin the nominative, Bab, Aura) 
was certainly of royal descent. 

When Herodotus makes him the son of a private Persian 
noble married to the daughter of Astyages, and Ctesias the 
son of a common herdsman, they only repeat two different 
traditions of a popular story, such as Orientals especially—and 
not only they—like to teli about the origin of great monarchs 
and conquetors, who, from an obscure and modest position, 
unexpectedly rose to large power and world.wide renown, (See 
Cvrus, $ 1, to which must be added, that Darius calls Hakh4- 
manit the fette» of Cyrus's great-grandfather Cifpi%, who is 
therefore not merely his descendant; he always distinguishes 
Between petra, ‘son, and fauzmaya, * of the family, descendant 
of. 

After having taken Ecbatana, the first care of Cyrus 
should have been to secure his supremacy over the 
Ilranian provinces of the Median dominion. Before he 
could bring this to an end, however, he was compelled to 
wait for a more convenient season, since Croesus, the king 
of the Lydians, had invaded Cappadocia and devastated 
certain cities which, by the treaty between Alyattes and 
Astyages, belonged to the Medes. Cyrus hurried to 
the frontier, and a battle was fought in the district of 
Pteria, near Sinope, which, according to Herodotus, 
remained undecided. Croesus, however, seeing that 
the Persian army exceeded his own în number, thought 
it wiser to retreat, and to wait till the auxiliary troops 
of his allies, on which he reckoned, should have arrived. 
But he made the mistake of disdaining his enemy, and 
disbanded his army, feeling sure that Cyrus would not 
venture to march upon Sardis. This proved a fatal 
error. The Persian army advanced with great speed, 
invested the capital, and took it within a fortnight. 
Creesus was taken prisoner, but not put to death by 
the conqueror, who treated him kindiy, and even 
assigned him a city for his living. 

The well-known narrative of Herodotus and Kanthus about 
the pyre on which Croesus was to be burned with some of his 
subjects, but from which he was released by Cyrus's curiosity 
and the favour of the gods, cannot be regarded as history. 
Ctexias, though not partial to Cyrus, knows nothing of it, but 
ascribes the liberation of Creesus to another miracle. 

Cyrus being now master of Lydia, returned to his 
country, where much had still to be done before the 
whole of Iran had submitted to his rule. The conquest 
of the Jonian cities, which had refused to accept his 
suzerainty instead of that of the Lydians, and the sub- 
jugation of the valorous Lydians, he left to his generals, 
principally to Harpagus. Even the government of 
Lydia. where there was a single and last revolt, was safe 
in their hands. 

It was only {seven or eight years after the fall of 
Sardis) in 539 that Cyrus could venture to grapple with 
the power which even Cyaxares had not dared to 
assail — Babylon. The overthrow of this monarchy 
and the capture of the imperia) city is related elsewhere 
(see DARIUS, 2; BABYLONIA, $ 69). It brought Cyrus 
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to the acme of his power, and made it easy for him to 
extend it to the shores of the Mediterranean S. of Asia 
Minor. There is no record of any serious resistance on 
the part of the nations subject to Babylon ; and certainly 
the Phoenician cities, though so often rebellious against 
Egypt, Assyria, and Babylonia, seem to have borne the 
light yoke of the Persians without reluctance. 

On Cyrus's relations to the Hebrews see CYRUS, 
$$ 3-6. Lo. 

Next to nothing is known about Cyrus's doings after 
the fall of Babylon in 538. It appears that he did not 
make it his residence, but installed his son Canibyses as 
viceroy, preferring to live at Susa, and especially perhaps 
at his own Persian capital Pasargada, which he had 
built and adorned out of the plunder of Ecbatana. 
Probably he was for most of the time engaged in 
one or another military expedition. He died on the 
battlefield about 529, nobody knows where, and-the 
various sources mention different names for the remote 
and barbarous tribe which at last defeated and killed 
him. Whether his tomb at Pasargdde (Murg448) was 
only a mausoleum erected by his son to his memory, 
‘or whether it really contained his last remains, it is 
difficult to say. 

Cyrus was neither the bloodthirsty tyrant he is represented 
in some stories current among the Greeks, nor the idea! ruler of 
Xenophon's Cyzafedia. It may be even doubted whether he 
was a great ruler, as he seems not to have done much for the 
organisation of his colossal empire. But that he broke with the 
hated Assyro-Babylonian system, respected every nationality, 
allowed every people to retain its own religion, laws, customs, 
language in its own home, proves him to have been a man of 
large views and, as such, a real statesman, highminded and 
generous, an Aryan of the Aryans. At any rate he was a 
great commander, and, if we may believe Herodotus, also a 


good tactician, one of those military geniuses who are bom, 
not made. 


Cambyses (Aa#éz/iya, or perhaps better Aabz/iya), 
the son of Cyrus and Kassandana (also of Achaemenian 
17.Cambyses. descent), followed his father as ruler of the 

᾿ 568. empire, and devoted the first four years 
of his reign to the preparation of an expedition against 
Egypt, which, as long as it was independent, threatened 
his south-western frontier. Polycrates of Samos, the kings 
of Cyprus, and the Phcenician cities were his allies, and 
with their help he gathered a large ἥξει, commanded by 
the Halicarnassian Phanes, who, till then in Egyptian 
service, had gone over to him. Before he left Persia, 
Cambyses secretly killed his own brother Bardiya, called 
Smerdis by the Greeks, who therefore, according to an 
ingenious remark of Néldeke, cannot have been the 
governor of the eastern provinces of Iran, as Ctesias 
pretends. Then he put himself at the head of his 
army, entered Egypt, defeated the Egyptian army near 
Pelusium, and was soon the lord of the whole country. 
‘The Egyptian priests represented him to Herodotus as 
a brutal and cruel tyraut, an epileptic, unable to com- 
mand his passions, as rude to his own wife and kin as 
to others, a scoffer, who laughed at the images of Ptah 
in Memphis, burned the mummy of Amasis, and with 
impious hand killed the sacred Apis. On the contrary, 
genuine Egyptian monuments depict him as a pious 
worshipper of those same gods, and a high priest of Sais 
praises him as the protector of his cult. The official repre- 
sentation on one side, popular gossip, inspired by national 
hate, on the other, —neither the one nor the other is 
to be trusted. But we may be sure that Cambyses' 
action in Egypt was unwise and impolitic, and that he 
could not control his violent passions. Certain it is, 
that even at home he was not popular. His successor 
Darius states that as soon as the king had left his 
country a rebellious spirit showed itself in all the 
provinces, Persia and Media not excepted. At last a 
Maguî, called GaumAta (Gometes, Justin}, who knew 
of the murder of Bardiya, and indeed may have per- 
petrated it himself, put forth a claim to be the real 
Smerdis, and was speedily acknowledged as such by 
the whole empire. Those who doubted kept silent, 
for they knew that their life was in danger, the Magian 
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having killed every one to whom the secret was known. 
‘Fhat he really reigned is proved by Babylonian contract 
tables dated from the first year of Barziya. In the 
meantime Cambyses was hurrying home, though not yet 
aware of all that had happened; but when the terrible 
news reached him in Syria, he killed himself. 

Upon this a member of a side-branch of the 
Achemenids, named Darius (Dérayavazi), son of 
.., Hystaspes ( Vistés9a), aided by six other re- 
18. Darius. rresentatives of the highest Persian nobility, 
succeeded in murdering the false Smerdis, and ascended 
the throne (522). (Cp DARIUS.) Darius states in his 
inscription at Behistun, that he restored the temples the 
Mage had destroyed and set right everything else that the 
usurper had altered ; though it is not clear what kind of 
religious and social reforms ‘Smerdis’ had introduced. 
This, however, was only a first step. An arduous task 
awaîted the young king. A spirit of rebellion was fer. 
menting through the whole empire. ‘‘There was much 
lying în the tand.' In nearly every province, except those 
of western Asia, a pretender rose, and had to be put down. 
The history of these struggles and of the pacification of 
the empire cannot be narrated here in detail. Nor can 
we follow Darius in his useless and unsuccessful ex- 
pedition against the Scythians, his crushing of the 
Tonian revolt, and his war with Greece ; all this rather 
belongs to the history of Greece than to that of Persia. 

Darius was not so great a general as Cyrus, but he was 
a greater king. He defined the rights and duties of the 
Satraps (A%4ia/krapdvan, jprrdna), the governors of the 
provinces, who were allowed a large autonomy, but 
were controlled by the ‘eye of the king,' the first 
counsellor of the realm or other high officials, and, 
though themselves commanders of an army corps, were 
held in check by the garrisons of the fortresses, im- 
mediately under the king's command. To keep the 
reins of government in the hands of the central power, 
Darius constructed a net of highways and instituted a 
regular system of posts. He substituted a new and 
better coinage for that of the Lydians, which was more 
primitive; did his best to promote navigation and 
commerce—for example, by digging a canal between 
the Nile and the Red Sea. Instead of the compulsory 
presents which had in the olden time been extorted 
from the population, he assigned taxes for each province. 
The Persian nobles sneered at this and called the king 
a chaffer (xdrmAos); it seemed to them undignified, 
just as the mediaeval knights would have thought it ; but 
the people and certainly the state profited by it. Darius 
did not enlarge the empire of Cyrus ; but he maintained 
it under great difficulties, and made it into an organised 
state. He could not indeed undo the mischief wrought 
in Egypt by Cambyses ; his wise policy and accumulated 
favours could not withhold it from revolting; but 
perhaps if he had lived he would have recovered 
possession of it. ‘The character of Darius stands very 
high; even the Greeks, whose national feelings he 
severely hurt, spoke of him with respect. And it was 
no vain boast when he claimed to have been neither a 
liar nor a despot, but to have ruled according to the law, 

Unhappily, the son who succeeded Darius on the 
throne was in all points his inferior—Xerxes ( A#Say4734), 

who reigned from 485-464. He is the king 
19. Xerxes. c.lled AhasweroS in the book of Esther (cp 
AHASUERUS) With him the decline of the monarchy 
began, and it was only the solid foundation Darius 1. 
had given it that held it together for so long a time. 

Of Persian history after Darius we know nothing 
except from foreign, and especially Greek, sources. 
Some of his successors record in their inscriptions the 
buildings they erected, either for their own use or in 
honour of the gods, and Xerxes, like his father, gives 
a list of the nations he ruled; but upon the events 
of their reign they are silent. Their struggles with the 
Greeks, who more than once withstood them bravely, and 
whom they never were able to subjugate, belong to the 
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most interesting parts of ancient oriental history, but do 
not fall within the scope of the present work. ‘ Perhaps 
the Greeks, if they had been less divided by internal dis- 
sensions and had not had so many traitors in their ranks, 
disappointed in their ambition and greedy for money, 
might have succeeded in wresting from the Persians 
at least the supremacy of Asia Minor. What we gather 
from classic writers as to the affairs of the Persian court 
is a sad history of alternate weakness and cruelty, cor- 
ruption, murders, intrigues, and broken faith. The 
vaingiorious and at the same time cowardly Xerxes was 
succeeded by Artaxerxes (.47/24452#4ra) I.; of the Long 
Hand, under whose reign Nehemiah his cupbearer and 
Ezra the scribe were allowed to go to Jerusalem to help 
their fellow-countrymen in their miserable state (cp 
ARTAXERXES}, He was not a bad, but a very weak 
man, governed by courtiers and women. 
We may bass over the short reign of Xerxes II, who 
was murdered like his namesake, His successor was 
A Darius II, surnamed Nothus, who left 
DeTime ἃ the supreme power in the hands of his 
his successora, cruel and troublesome sister and con- 
* sort Parysatis.  Perhaps if she had 
succeeded, after her husband's death, in putting the 
sceptre in the hands of her beloved son, the ambitious 
but energetic and able Cyrus, the fate of the empire 
might have been different. But Artaxerxes IT, surnamed 
Mnemon, ascended the throne, and during the long 
reign (404-358) of this mild and friendiy but lazy 
monarch thè power of Persia rapidly declined. It was 
he who suffered the foreign semi-idolatrous cult of the 
goddess called Anfhita by the Iranians to be introduced 
even in Media and Persia. Under his son and suc- 
cessor Ochus { Va4zZa), who as king adopted the name 
Artaxerxes II., the monarchy seemed to revive. Cruel, 
harsh, murderous, indifferent as to the means which he 
selected to realise his plans, he was intensely hated. 
By his energy he smothered every revolt, humiliated 
the Egyptians (whom he deeply offended by ridiculing 
and persecuting their religion), the Phoenicians, and 
probably also the Jews (cp ISAIAH ii., $$ 9, 11, 21), and 
really restored for the time the Persian supremacy. Just, 
however, when the Macedonian power was rising, and 
with it the greatest danger that ever threatened the 
empire, Artaxerxes was murdered by Bagoas, an 
Egyptian eunuch, the same who pacified Judzza in 348, 
and (when johanan the high priest had killed” his 
brother Jesus) entered the temple to the great offence 
of the pious (Jos. Ax xi. 71, $ 297; cp ISRAEL, $ 66). 
Bagoas placed on the throne Arses; but when the king 
tried to get rid of his patron, Bagoas poisoned him. 
Bagoas then gave the crown to a great-grandson of 
Darius IL, Darius surnamed Codomannus, the worst 
choice he could well have made. Only a Cyrus, 
perhaps not even a Darius Hystaspis, -might have 
held his own against the terrible onslaught and the 
tactics of such a general as Alexander the Great, and so 
saved the empire. Here, however, was a king no better 
than Xerxes, valiant perhaps inordinary fights, but quickly 
confused in great emergencies, and în no wise equal to 
the gigantic task imposed on his weak shoulders. His 
tragic fate cannot make us blind to his great faults; but 
at the same time we cannot but feel disgusted at the 
burning of Persepolis by the conqueror. The flames 
which devonred the gracefuì buildings of the imperial 
city were to announce to the world that the lance of the 
Persian, which formerly reached so far, now lay broken 
for ever. 


The best surveys of Medo-Persian history down to the time of 
Alexander are those of Th, Nbldeke (art. ‘ Persia," Pt. i. in £249) 

Lu [reprinted with emendations and ad- 
21. Bibliography. ditions in Au/t@tze πη pers. Gesch, 1, 
᾿ 1884]) and F. Justi (‘ Geschichte Lrans,” 
in Gr. d, iran. Philologie, 23-4 1900); cp his ‘Gesch. d. alt. 
Persiens' in Oncken's AG1x 4. F. Spiegel, ran. Altertkums. 
kunde, 2, Bk.5, pp. 236-632, Masp. 3, and above all E. Meyers 
GA 1.8, 1884-1901 (cp £nisteh. and Lorschunpen 2. all. Gesch. 
437-511 [Chronology]), should also be consulted. Interes 
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monographs are (among others):—V. Floigi, Cyrus und Herodot 
(1881). J.V. Prafek, Media ud. Haus des Kyazares, 1890; 
Forschungen 2, Gesch. ἄς Atterth. 1 ‘Kambyses u, ἃ, Ueber- 
lieferung,' Leipz. 1897, 3, “Z. Chronologie d. Kyros," ‘Z. der 
Behistuninschrift," 1, Leipz. rgoo, ‘ Die ersten Jahre Darcios des 
Hystaspiden,' u.s.w., în Beitrage 2. alt. Gesch., ed. by C. F. 
Lebmann, i., 1 26-50. Th. A. Lincke's endeavour to re 
habilitate Cambyses in Zur Losung der Kambyseyrage (1891) 
is ingenious but not convincing. 

The O. Pers. cuneiform inscriptions first deciphered by Sir 
H. Rawlinson, Lassen, and Benfey have been satisfactorily edited 
by Fr. Spiegel, APX, 18812) ; more recently by Weissbach and 
Bang ΚΕΝ Cp Weissbach, Die Achimenideninschrifien 
aweiter Art (1890), and Bezold and Haupt, Die Ack. /nschr. 
Babylon. text (1882). 

For the bibliography of Zoroastrizi5%, see ZOROASTRIANISM, 
and Tiele, Gesch. v. d. Godsdienst in de Oudheid, 2, 1901. 

7. B., 8 τι C.P.T., $$ 2-21. 


PERSIS (rrepcic [Ti. WH]}, probably a deaconess, 


commended for her labours in the Christian cause 
(Rom. 162). 


PERUDA (NM, ‘ separated’ ; φδλουρὰ [L]} 
The b'nePeruda, a group of ‘Solomon's servants' (See 
special article) in the great post-exilic list (see Ezra ii.,$9); 


Ezra 255 (RVme. PeriDA; φαδουρα [BA]) = Neh. 757 (8198; 
EV PrRIDA; φερειδα [BR], fap. [A))=1 Esd. 5.33 (AV PHARIRA, 
ἘΝ Puaripa, RVmg. PeRUDA ; φαρ[εἼιδα [BA]). 
PESTILENCE. The different biblical terms for 
pestilence having been considered elsewhere (see DIS- 


1. Frequene EASES), we are able to confine our- 
* FFEQUOney. selves here to historical and exegetical 
details. The frequency of pestilences in ancient Pales- 


tine is strikingly shown by the words of Gad, ‘ David's 
seer,’ to his king, 'Shall seven years of famine come to 
thee in thy land? or wilt thou flee three months before 
thy foes? or shall there be three days’ pestilence in thy 
land?” (2 5, 2413). There is no doubi a gradation in 
the calamities specified. To be three months at the 
mercy of a victorious foe, burning and spoiling in all 
directions, was worse than even seven years of famine ; 
and even three days' pestilence of the most acute sort 
would be enough to destroy or to weaken a large part 
of the population of a city. ‘The less severe calamity 
would also be more frequent than those which were more 
destructive, The fact remains, however, that famine, 
desolation from war, and pestilence, were three well. 
known terrors, and this is confirmed by r K. 837, Ezek. 
51217, Am. 4ro, in which these three calamities are again 
given as parallel misfortunes. 

The last of these passages (Am. 410} is Historica/iy 
very suggestive. EV renders ‘I have sent among you the 

estilence after the manrier of Egypt‘ (73ma 
2. Egypt. Pi (ua 
G. A. Smith, ‘by way of Egypt. 
*A pestione: would be better. It is a pestilence of a 
bad type that is meant, just as in Is. 10264 the ‘rod 
lifted up in the manner of Egypt‘ is ‘a divine judicial 
act such as Egypt experienced." The NE. corner of 
the Nile delta was justly regarded in antiquity as the 
home of the plague, G. A, Smith has well described 
the conditions which favoured the outbreak of plague in 
that district. 

“The eastern month of the Nile then entered the sea at 
Pelusium, and supplied a great stretch of mingled salt and fresh 
water under a high temperature [always accompanied by fevers, 
as round the Gulf of Mexico). Τὸ the W. there is the swamp ΨΥ 
Delta; and on the Asiatic side sandhills with only brackisi 
wells.’ Along the coast there appear to have been always a 
number of lagoons, separated from the sea by low bars of sand, 
and used as salt-pans, In Greek and Roman times the largest 
ofthese was known as the Serbonian Bog or Marsh. . .. In 
Justinian's time, the ‘ Bog” was surrounded by communities of 
salt-makers and fish-curers; filthy villages of underfed and 


imbecile people, who always had disease among them. The 
extremes of temperature are excessive, ἢ 


In such a country plague must always have been 
ready to break out, and the infection must often have 
been brought by trading caravans to Palestine. This 
illustrates, not only Am. 4 ro, but also a passage mistrans- 
lated both in AV and in ἘΝ, owing to the influence of 
the traditional prejudice of the Mosaic authorship of 


1 HG 57. Cp Book of Isaiah, 1361. 
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Deuteronomy. The threat which is dramaticaliy attached 
to the non-observance of the Deuteronomie law is that 
Yahwè will bring upon Israel ‘ all the diseases of Egypt 
which thou wast (not ‘art') afraid of' (Dt. 2860). 

It may be partly owing to the consequences of plagues 

that we have so little historical evidence as to particular 
3.07 outbreaksof pestilence in ancient Palestine. 
refercuses, The references to plagues in Ex. 114 
- 1229/. (the Tenth Plague), Nu. 1133 
(sickness following the quails), 2518 261 (plague through 
Baal-peor), belong to a cycle of highly legendary didactic 
narratives (see PLAGUES ['TEN]). ‘The story of the boils 
in 1 S. 5g-121 is also legendary. ‘The honour of the ark 
of God had to be rescued; the offenders against the 
sanctity of Vahwè are naturally punished by pestilence, 
and possibly would have been represented as so punished, 
even had they dwelt in the N. of Palestine, and not in 
a part which was closely connected with Egypt by the 
avenues of commerce,® The passage describing the 
punishment of David's numbering of the people (2 5. 24) 
is also a didactie narrative ; but we cannot deny that a 
pestilence may have coincided chronologically with the 
unpopular act of the king. A more authentic witness 
to a pestilence is the retrospective statement of Amos 
(410), referring to N. Israel. Lastly, we have the 
famous reference to a pestilence by which Sennacherib's 
army suffered greatly in 2 K. 1935 (=Is. 3736) —a 
reference which, in the light of literary and historical 
criticism, is most probably altogether legendary. 

It may be well to pause for a little on the Sennacherib 
passage, because of the new tradition which has sprung 

ΜΝ up among critics, to the effect that the 

1 griticiem Οὗ main fact of 2 K. has received inde- 

Destilenee 8 pendent confirmation from an Egyptian 

". source, Herodotus, indeed, says (2141) 

that when Sennacherib, ‘king of the Arabians and 

Assyrians," invaded Egypt and besieged Pelusium in the 

days of king Sethos, field-mice gnawed the quivers and 

shield-handles of the invaders, who fied precipitately. 
As Skinner puts the common theory— 

‘Since the mouse was among the Egyptians a symbol of pes- 
tilence, we may infer that the basis of truth in the legend was 
a deadly epidemie in the Assyrian camp ; and this is the form 
of calamity which is naturally suggested by the terms of the 
biblical narrative. The scene of the disaster is not indicated in 
the OT record, and there is no obstacle to the supposition that 


it took place, as in the Egyptian legend, in the plaguo-haunted 
marshes of Pelusium’ (/sa, ἡ.- κακίαι, p. 275). 


To this view there are several strong objections. 
(1) The mouse was not a symbol of pestilence; it is 
unwise to attempt to prove this by such a late authority 
as Horapollo (150), and such an obscure and corrupi 
narrative as that în 1 S. 6 (see EMERODS). | The story 
of the field-mice is merely a mythological way of saying 
that Horus, to whom the mouse was sacred, repelled 
the foes of Egypt in an unaccountable way.® (2) The 
theory takes no account of the composite character of 
the Hebrew story. Two narratives of Sennacherib's 
dealings with Hezekiah have been welded together. 
According to the one (Is. 361-379), a report which Sen- 
nacherib heard, whilesti]l at Lachish,t caused himtomove 
camp, and depart on his return to Nineveh (‘Isa.' SBO7T 
[Eng.], p. 49). According to the other (15, 37 9-21 3336), 


1 The text has suffered in transmission (see EMEROPS). 

2 G.A.Sm. (47G 158£) supports the historicity of the narrative 
by the considerations that Philistia was closely connected with 
Egypt, and chat armies are specialiy liable τὸ infection. The 
Philistines, he thinks, were struck ‘whife they were in camp 
against Israel.” If so, the tradition in 1 S.5 seems to be not 
quite accurate (see 27. 6, 9, το). 

3 Use was made of the essay of A. Lang on Apollo and the 
Mouse in Custom and Myth by the present writer in his /rtrod. 
to Isaiah, 333. More recently, Meinhold has, with German 
elaborateness, worked on the same lines (Die /es.-erzà4iungen, 
sez 36 80 33-42). He is not perfectly clear οὐ the narrative of 

5 £, but inclines to follow Klostermann. In the article 
ai the investigation of the textual problems has been 
carried further, Wellhausen's treatment of the text of x 8. 56 
leaves much to be desired. 

4 2 K.198(Is. 378) has been recast by the editor. 
SBOT (Eng.), Le. 


See "158." 
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on the night after Isaiah had prophesied Sennacherib's 
failure to enter Jerusalem, a destroying angel went out 
and slew 183,000 warriors in the Assyrian camp. Both 
narratives are very late, but the former (rumour), being 
less didactic, is to be preferred to the latter (pestilence). 
For the origin of the story of the pestilence,! see 
HEZEKIAH, $ 2. 

The prism-iuscription of Sennacherib may also be 
quoted against the historicity of the pestilence narrative. 
If Hezekiah troubled himself to send a special messenger 
with tribute to Nineveh, it 19. by no means likely that 
Sennacherib had been compelled to return by a calamity 
which almost destroyed his army, and would doubtless 
be regarded by Hezekiah as a special act of God. On the 
other hand, the contemporary history of Assyria confirms 
the accuracy of the ‘rumour’ narrative. In the follow- 
ing year Sennacherib had as much as he could do in 
counteracting the restless Chaldaan princes, and we can 
well believe that the rumour which caused him to move 
camp from Lachish was really concerned with the 
machinations of these opponents. The assassination 
of Sennacherib in the first narrative, too, is undoubtedly 
historical. Not knowing of it, the second narrator was 
obliged to represent the pestilence as a just punishment 
of the enemy of Yahwè. 

Many writers have held that the sickness of Hezekiah, 
referred to in 2 K. 20 (Is. 38), was the plague ; and 

- some, following Hitzig, have supposed 
δ, Sickmens of ἔμ αι  was a Cise of the same plague 

Hezekiah. ὡς the Assyrian army is said to have 
suffered from, which ‘had got among the people 
of the country, as sickness in the train of an army 
usually does.” This view is at first sight plausible. 
The compiler of the ‘second (the pestilence) narrative’ 
certainly held it (cp “Isa. 5807), and it is confirmed 
by Is. 386, which implies that Jerusalem is in great 
danger from the Assyrians, This, however, is, if recent 
criticism may be followed, an error. The embassy of 
Merodach Baladan must have preceded the Assyrian 
invasion. It cannot have had any smaller motive than 
the wish to organise a general resistance to Assyria (see 
MERODACH-BALADAN}.? 

It is, however, by no means necessary to accept the 
compiler’s arrazgement of bis material, any more than 
we always accept the arrangement of material in a 
gospel. The idea of the writer of 2 K. 1935 îs that the 
Assyrians who were attacked by the plague died sud. 
denly. ‘The boil ($457) of Hezekiah seems to have lasted 
some little time, and need not have been a plague-boil. 
There are various boil-diseases, sometimes called after 
the respective cities where they are prevalent. ‘That of 
Hezekiah may, for instance, have been a malignant 
carbunele, for which (not less than for a plague-boil) a 
poultice of figs would be an appropriate remedy. 

Dr. Lauder Brunton® has been led t0 view the disease 
as ‘tonsilitis’ from the similarity of some of the symptoms 
described in the Song of Hezekiah {Is. 8810-20) with 
those of some cases of quinsy. Unfortunately, the 
connection of the Song with an event in the life of 
Hezekiah is plainly a scribe's fiction, and the psalm, as 
we may call it, should be grouped with other national 
psalms of thanksgiving for deliverance. We should 
hardly think of discussing the symptoms of disease im- 
plied in Ps. 6 30 and 88. τ΄ Κι C. 


PESTLE (0), Prov. 27 2. See MortAR. 
PETER. See Simon PETER. 


PETER, THE EPISTLES OF. 1 Pefer. —The so- 
called first General Epistle of Peter is addressed to ‘the 


1 Gesenius bas already explained this. It should be observed 
that in Is. 8736 the words ‘that night’ (see 2 K.1935) are 
omitted. 

2 Cp Che. Zutr. Zs, 221, 227; Matti, /esaîa, 265. 

3 Sir Risdon Bennett, M.D., Z%e Diseases of the Bible, 
144 
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elect who are sojourners of the Dispersion in Pontus, 
Galatia, Capadocia, Asia, and Bithynia.' The hypo- 
A , thesis that the letter was written by 
1. Εἰσὶ Peter Ὁ Simon Peter naturally carries with it the 
- —presumption that the persons addressed 
were Jewish Christians, and the expression ‘sojourners 
of the dispersion’ (παρεπιδήμοις διασπορᾶς, 13) lends it 
some support. But ‘sojourners' (cp 211; Heb. 1113) is 
probably employed figuratively of Christians in general 
as earthly pilgrims or strangers, and Weiss stands 
almost alone in supporting the opinion that the writer 
bad in mind as his readers communities composed chiefly 
of Jewish Christians. Apart from the fact that the 
provinces referred to were the field of the Pauline 
mission, and the improbability that there were separate 
Jewish-Christian churches there, the epistle contains un- 
mistakable indications that it was addressed to gentile 
believers, to whom alone are applicable the references 
to former practices and errors (11418 29/ 43 2). The 
readers are represented as persons who had not seen 
Jesus, who had been ‘redeemed' from a former *vain 
manner of life' and ‘called out of darkness,’ and who 
as strangers and foreigners had a ‘time of sojourn' to 
accomplish in the world, whilst their true fatherland was 
heaven. 
The epistle has been variously interpreted as to its 


object. On the ground of 11223 and 512, it has been 
; maintained that the author, whether Peter 
2. Object. ἐγ another, wished to establish în the 


churches of Asia Minor, which had been founded by 
Paul, the authority of this apostle, so far as it could be 
confirmed by the approval of the great ‘pillar' of the 
Jewish Christian community, and to show the essential 
agreement of the two. This view has been to some 
extent supported by a few scholars who believe that 
Peter was the author of the epistle. To the older 
Tiibingen school the writing had no other object than 
to mediate between the Pauline and Petrine factions in 
the early church. Schwegler accordingly says of the 
episile that ‘it is an apology for Paulinism written by a 
follower of Paul for the adherents of Peter—an apology 
which was effected simply that an exposition of the 
Pauline doctrine might be put into the mouth of Peter* 
(Nachap. Zeitalter, 22). A testimony from Peter to 
the orthodoxy of Paul was regarded from this point of 
view as a very effective means of reconciling the 
adherents of the two great teachers. If, however, such 
were the object of the writer, it is to say the Jeast sur- 
prising that he did not make it more apparent and con- 
spicuous. The passages referred to are too vague to 
admit of any such special application, and nothing 
seems to be farther from the writer's thought in general 
than the Pauline and Petrine controversy, which he 
stands far above and beyond. In 5 12, the ‘grace of 
God' (χάριν τοῦ θεοῦ) does not necessarily refer to the 
Pauline ‘gospel,’ but may be explained by 113 (the words 
εἷς ἣν στῆτε, ' wherein ye stand,’ are with doubtful pro- 
priety rendered in RV ‘stand ye fast therein'), Without 
a distinctive dogmatie purpose, the writer addresses him- 
self zealously to the comfort, admonition, and encourage- 
ment of his readers, who are assumed to be in need 
of such an exhortation on account of the persecutions 
which they are suffering for the sake of their Christian 
profession (31216 4412 58-10). These persecutions 
are represented as proceeding from gentiles, and the 
writer's chief object is, as Lechler remarks, to im- 
press upon his readers the indissoluble connection and 
succession of suffering and glory in the life of the 
believer as in that of Christ himself (11r 221 318). 
Naturally related to this purpose is the prominence 
given to hope both expressìy and indirectiy (1321 315 
413 Bro). 

H, however, the epistle shows distinetively neither a 
dogmatic nor a ‘mediating’ purpose, it is not without 
traces of the influence of Paul's theological ideas, and 
may properly be classified with the deutero-Pauline litera- 
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ture of the NT, which represents a weakened Paulinism, 
and may be regarded as denoting the transi- 
Pauline tion from the thought of the great apostle 
character. !° that ofthe Fourth Gospel. Faith is made 
“ prominent, as ‘unto,’ and ‘the end of’ 
‘salvation’ (159); but its distinctively Pauline contrast 
with works is not expressed. The doctrine of atonement 
as set forth by Paul underlies the writer's apprehension 
of the death of Jesus, which he regards as ‘ fore-ordained 
from the foundation of the world'; but it is weakened in 
the direction of an ‘ethical' significance (12 224 318 41). 
“The idea of substitution is scarcely expressed, and the 
blood of Christ is conceived as having a purifying 
efficacy. He suffered that he might ‘bring us to God.' 
Accordingly, the Pauline doctrine of justification does 
not find distinctive expression, and the apostle's ter- 
minology (δικαιοῦσθαι, δικαιοσύνη) is avoided. 
. The writer's Christology is only partially disclosed by a few 
intimations which show its general similarity to that of the 
deutero-Pauline Epistles to the Hebrews and the Ephesians 
‘@22 411; cp Eph. 120 Heb, 1321). The legend of the descent 
of Christ to the underworld (3 19) Appears to be a development 
of Eph. 48-10. In the vague eschatology the prominent Pauline 
features do not appear; but the idea of partaking of Christ's 
sufferings and rejoicings ‘at the revelation of his glory’ (413) is 
probably a reminiscence of Rom. ὃ 17, * we suffer with [him] that 
we may also be glorified wich [him]" (συμπάσχομεν iva καὶ συν- 
δοξασθῶμεν). 

‘The literary relations of the epistle to the NT literature 
are many and unmistakable, though the question of 
dependence is in some cases indeterminable. That the 
author was familiar with several of the epistles of Paul, 
and adopted to some extent their ideas and terminology 
is generally conceded. 

Weiss's contention that Paul borrowed from 1 Peter has few τῇ 
any supporters, and has been characterised as ‘the most 
desperate step taken by modern apologetics.’ The parallels 
with Romans both in thought and phraseology leave no room 
for doubt of dependence on that epistle, Especially is this true 
of Rom.121-18 14: cp 114 with Rom. 122 (συσχηματέζεσθαι, not 
elsewhere in NT); 4107 with Rom. 123-8 (after the appropri- 
ation of an idea from Rom.1213); 48 122 with Rom. 129; 80 
with Rom. 1217; 213 with Rom. 131; 219 with Rom. 18 5 
(διὰ συνείδησιν); 21 and 413 (reminiscences of Rom.1812£)} 
15413 with Rom. 817; 224 with Rom. 62818; 33/ with 
Rom, 21629 (κρυπτά, κρυπτός, ἐν κρυπτῷ); 26 with Rom. 933 
Citation from OT with Paul's deviations from the Septuagint). 
Several accords with other epistles of Paul indicate the writer's 
familiarity with Pauline ideas and forms of expression: cp 13, 
2 Cor. 13; 22, 1 Cor. 32; 24/, 1 Cor. 816/; 211, Gal. 517; 
216, Gal. 513; 224, Gal. 813; 86, Gal. 426; 37, 1 Cor. 735; 
39, 1 Thess. 515; 43, Gal, 521; 514, 1 Cor. 1620. The writer 
employs a considerable number of terms ‘specifically Pauline,” 
among which may be mentioned ἀποκάλυψις, ἐλευθερέα, ἔπαινος, 
δόξα, καλεῖν, κληρονομία, καταρτίζειν, τιμή, χαρίσματα, συνείς 
δησις, ἐν χριστῷ. The plan and grammatical structure of the 
epistle also are Pauline. 


3. Deutero- 


1 Peter contains, in proportion to its length, a large 
number of words not used elsewhere in the NT. The 
writer's acquaintance with Mt., Lk., and 
[risi Acts is probable from 212 31416413 (cp 
relation, Mt 510-126) ; 56 (cp Mt, 2312), Lio f. (Lk. 
* 1024), 113 (Lk. 1235), 112 (Acts 22), 117 
(Acts 103435). The accords with Hebrews do not neces- 
sarily show a literary relation of the two episiles. Those 
with Ephesians havé beeninvestigated in great detail with- 
out a conclusionon which scholars can agree. Perhaps the 
most that one is warranted in saying is contained in von 
Soden's remark that so many related expressions, 
thoughts, and interests indicate that both writers breathed 
the same atmosphere, and that possibly the writer of 
one of the epistles knew the work of the other. On 
relation of James see JAMES [GENFRAL EPISTLE]. 
The dependence of the epistle upon the letters of Paul, 
and its Pauline tone, style, and doctrinal basis, indicate a 
Μ writer who had made himself familiar 
5. Not Petrine. \,;th that apostle's works, and was in 
sympathy with his thought. The absence of the mystical 
profandity of Paul and the softening of some of the 
harder lines of his teaching as well as several striking 
accords with Hebrews, show the writer to have been in 
contact with the later  Paulinism which marks the 
transition to the Johannine theology. Distinct fore- 
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shadowings of the ideas of the Fourth Gospel and the 
epistles ascribed to John. are indeed not wanting, 
although there is no indication of the author's ac- 
quaintance with these writings. Cp 123 with 1 Jn. 89; 
122 with 1 Jn.33; 52, Jn. 1016 2116; 818, 1 ἢ. 87; 
1:9, In. 129. ‘These considerations render the Petrine 
authorship of x Peter very improbable. It is very 
unlikely, besides, that Peter should have written at ali to 
the Pauline gentile churches in Asia Minor. But if he 
wrote this epistle to them after the death of Paul, as is 
generally assumed by the advocates of the traditional 
view, it is surprising that he should not have mentioned 
to them their revered teacher. Apart from the address 
there is nothing in the internal character of the epistle 
to indicate its Petrine authorship. An independent 
type of doctrine which can with propriety be called 
Petrine is wanting. 
There is no trace of the questions mooted in the 
apostolic age. Whilst the writer shows some contact 
with the Gospel-literature, there is 
apostolte uge no indication of the fresh and vivid 
* recollections of an eye-witness of the 
life of Jesus, and the conspicuous ideas of Jesus" 
preaching, the kingdom of God, eternal life, the Son of 
Man, repentance, and the Son of God, find no expres- 
sion. The author's conception of faith is unknown to 
the synoptics, ‘The goal is not the synoptic ‘eternal 
life' {ζωὴ αἰώνιος), but the Pauline ‘ glory” (δόξα). "The 
sympathetic student of Paulinism by whom this epistle 
to Gentile churches was written cannot have been Peter, 
the apostle of the circumeision (Gal. 27), who ‘stood 
condemned' before Paul at Antioch for ' dissimulation* 
(Gal. 217) as to the vital question of the primitive 
Christian economy. The argument for an apostolical 
authorship based on 13821 and 251-23 is groundIess 
in view of analogous expressions in Hebrews. It is 
altogether improbable that the fisherman Peter who, 
according to Papias, required an interpreter should have 
command of a Greek style of the character of this writing. 
“Tam writing by Silvanus' (Διὰ Σιλουανοῦ ἔγραψα: 512) 
indicates Silvanus not as a translator or an amanuensis, 
much less as the author! 92-96 A.D. {v. Soden), but 
probably as the bearer of the letter {see Acts 23). 
The reference to Silvanus and to Mark (δι: Δ) doubt- 
less belongs to the fiction of the authorship (1 τ 
The historical conditions and circumstances implied 
in the epistle indicate, moreover, a time far beyond 
ἡ. Th the probable duration of Peter's life, 
persecutions Ramsay (Church in Roman Empire, 
“ 284) calls attention to the fact that 
‘the history of the spread of Christianity imperatively 
demands for 1 Peter a later date than 64 A.D.,' the date 
generally assumed by the defenders of the Petrine author- 
ship. ‘These maintain that the persecutions implied in 
the passages previously referred to belong to the time of 
Nero. But the references to the trials to which the 
persons addressed are exposed do not well fit this period. 


The persecution is of wide extent, ‘accomplished in the 
brethren who are in the world‘ (59), whilst that under Nero was 
limited. Te was pot until later that the Christians were sube 
jected to a judicial inquiry such as îs implied in 815, and that 
they were put on trial for their name (ὡς Χριστιανός, 416; cp 
Curistian, $ 6) In the Neronian persecution they suffered 
for a special offence charged by the emperor în order to remove 
from himself the suspicion of having set fire to the city ado/endo 
minori Nero subdedit γέρα, ete., Tac. Ann. 1544), whilst in 
τ Peter the Christians of Asia Minor are admonished not to 
subject themselves to punishment as “evil-doers,’ but to glorify 
God în this name if they suffer as Christians. 


There is really nothing in 1 Peter which, fairly 
considered, applies to the Neronian period. As to the 
precise later time, however, to which the writing should 
be assigned one can hardly be very positive. Holtz- 
mann, Hilgenfeld, and Pflciderer, following Schwegler 


1 [Cp Zabn, ZinZ 210, $38; Β. W. Bacon (/xtred., 1900, 
p.157), who says, ‘all things considered, 1 Peter may still re- 
present to us the adoptive work of Peter, writing “by Silvanus” 
from Rome to the churches of Paul in Asia.'] 
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and Baur, are quite certain that it could not have been 
written earlier than the time of Trajan (about 112 A.D.); 
and it must be conceded that the state of affairs regarding 
the Christians at that time, as set forth in Pliny's letter 
to the emperor, accords with certain indications in 
1 Peter. Ramsay, (0%. cit. 288), whilst admitting the 
force of Holtzmann's argument so far as it bears against 
the date 64 A.D., decides very positively in favour of 75- 
80 A.b. (cp PONTUS, $ 2), thus doubtless excluding the 
Petrine authorship. His reason for this judgment is that 
there were conditions similar to those described in 
1 Peter earlier than the time of Trajan, that is, in the 
last quarter of the first century. But since they also 
fit the later date, they furnish no ground for excluding 
it in favour of the earlier. ‘The data supplied in the 
epistle and în known and precisely determinabie historical 
cireumstances do not warrant us in placing its com- 
position more definitely than in the last quarter of the 
first, or the first quarter of the second, century. The 
vague greeting (5 13) has given rise to uncertainty as to 
the place from which the epistle was written. ‘The words 
‘the elect (one) in Babylon’ (ἡ ἐν Βαβυλῶνι συνεκ- 
λεκτή) have been interpreted as referring (a) to Peter's 
wife, (8) to the church in Babylon, and (y) to the church in 
Rome. The view {a), though defended by Mayerhoff 
and Neander, has deservedly found little other support 
(sce Zabn, δηλ 2157, 8.38), and the view f is without 
probability even on the presumption of the Petrine 
authorship, since there is no historical evidence of a 
residence of Peter in Babylon. The later date of the 
epistle renders it very probable that Babylon is em- 
ployed figuratively for Rome, according to Rev. 148 1619 
175 1821021. 

[x Peter 513, ἀσπάζεται ὑμᾶς ἡ ἐν Βαβυλῶνι συνεκλεκτή. 
‘Babylon’ might mean: (1)the Egyptian Babylon, a view which 
Chase (Hastings, 22 32136) dismisses perhaps too quickly. 
For the Roman fortress of Babylon in old Cairu see Butler's 
Ancient Coftic Churches in Egypt. The city was of some im- 
portance(Strabo, 17, p. 807), and'îs sometimes mentioned inecclesi- 
astical literature ; Epiphanius (Moz., ed Dressel, 6) even calls 
it τὴν μεγάλην Bag. The Talmud confounds the Alexandrians 
with the Babylonians {Mf#r442#4, 100 a), because of the Egyp- 
tian Babylon. Could a similar confusion have been made by 
the writer of 1 Peter? To De sure, we should have to give up 
the opening verse in order to hold this theory, for tradition 
connected not Peter but Mark with the church at Alexandria. 
It is true che ahove-quoted passage adds, καὶ Μάρκος è vids μου, 
But cp 2 Tim.4r1 ᾿ 

(Ὁ Babylon on the Euphrates. But what evidence îs there 
that Peter was ever at Babylon? Besides, we have sufficient 
evidence of the growing decadence of ancient Babylon (see 
Strabo, 16, p. 738; Plim. A 6122 cesero ad solitudinem rediit ; 
Pausanias, viii. 333, cp i, 163). The Jews dwelt chiefly in the 
neighbouring cities of Seleucia and Nehardea, and in villages 
(Jos. Ant. xviii.91-9). 

(3) Theevidence, both external and internal, in favour of Rome, 
seems to most scholars overwhelming. See Zahn, Zixd 217%, 
8.30. Asiatic Christians t00 would probably give this interpreta» 
tion to the name (see Rev. as above ; cp ROMAN EmPIRE).] 


The mention of 1 Peter in the spurions 2 Peter 
(81) as if written by the same author and addressed to 
the same readers, cannot of course 

8. Extent of use. 1° regarded as a ‘witness' for its 
‘authorship. The relation between 1 Peter and 1 Clement 
Îs doubtful (29 48 cp 1 Clem, 362 and 495). ‘The 
writer of Hermas furnishes a testimony only to its exist- 
ence in the second quarter of the second century, and 
Papias and Polycarp were acquainted with it, according 
to Eusebius (272 339 4r4)—traces of this knowledge 
being found in fragments of Papias and the epistle of 
Polycarp. In the absence, however, of direct citation, 
and inview of the wavering and unsettled state of 
opinion as to canonicity during the second century, this 
use of τ Peter by the writers in question furnishes 
no evidence even as to their own judgment regarding 
its authorship, if indeed, they may be supposed to have 
formed one. ‘The case is similar with regard to Justin. 
1 Peter is quoted as Peter's by Iren., Clem. Alex., Tert., 
and Orig. As to Tertullian, however, there is some 
doubt, and according to Westeott ‘the actual traces of 
its early use in the Latin churches are very scanty* 
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(Canon, p. 263n.). Itis not mentioned in the Muratorian 
Canon. 
2 Peter.—2 Peter, like the epistle ascribed to Jude, is 
vaguely addressed to Christians in general—‘to those 
9. Second Peter μαι have obtained the Jie precious 
—ite object, faith with us’ (1) —an there is 
nothing in the contents to indicate 
that Jewish or Gentile believers were especially intended. 
Yet in 81 the writer inconsistently assumes that the First 
Epistle was addressed to the same readers, and tells 
them (1 τό 315) that they had received instruction from 
him (ostensibly Peter) and letters from Paul! 2 Peter 
was plainly written partly for the same purpose as 
was Jude—to warn the Christians of the time against 
certain persons whose false teaching and loose living 
were a menace to the church. This note is struck in 
1:6. (σεσοφισμένοις μύθοις), in 21 (ψευδοδιδάσκαλοι, 
αἱρέσεις amwhelas), in 22 (ταῖς ἀσελγείαις), and is em- 
phasised, apparently in imitation of Jude, in 210-22. The 
warning is resumed in 314-18. The readers are put on 
their guard against ‘mockers . . . walking after their 
‘own lusts,' as in Jude 18, with the additional indication 
that their mocking is at the delay of the ‘coming’ {παρ- 
ουσία) of Christ. ‘These ‘mockers’ forget the Deluge, 
and are unmindful of the judgment of ‘fire’ reserved 
for ‘the heavens that now are and the earth' (8,57). 


In this connection appears another purpose of the writing, 
upon which some think the chief emphasis to have been placed, 
that is, τὸ assure the readers of the certainty of the Parousia in 
opposition to the scoffers who, it appears (84), were talking or 
its. non-arrival or indefinite postponement. The delay, the 
writer assures them, is due to the Lord's long-suffering, in order 
that ‘all should come to repentance’ (39) before ‘the day of 
judginent and destruction of ungodly men' (87). 


Peculiar to the author is the eschatological catastrophe 
depicted in 810-12, which he thinks should be ‘earnestiy 
desired* and prepared for by ‘holy living and godliness.* 
In the peculiar reference to Paul (8 15}, Schwegler 
finds ‘the real literary motive' of the epistle to be 
* the reconciliation and blending, the final and enduring 
conclusion of peace' between the Petrine and Pauline 
*tendencies’ (.Vac4ap. Zeitalter, 1505). This reference, 
however, is too plainly incidental to the discussion of the 
Parousia to be regarded as the ‘motive' of the letter. 
Baur reaches the same conclusion on the ground that 
the connection of the theoretical ‘knowledge' (ἐπίγνωσις) 
and the practical ‘ virtue' (ἀρετή) or ‘love’ (ἀγάπη) in 
the Epistle is only another expression for the formula 
‘faith and works' {πίστις καὶ ἔργα), which in the 
formation of the Catholic church represented the union 
of Paulinism and Jewish Christianity (7° Treo 297). 
This view perhaps shows a correct insight into the 
character, tendency, and age of the epistle; but as an 
interpretation of a conscious purpose of the writer it 
must be regarded as somewhat fanciful. 

The relation of 2 Peter to 1 Peter renders a com- 
mon authorship extremely doubtful. The name and 

10. Relation title of the author are different. There 
t0 1 Peter 81Ὲ ΟἿΪΥ a few words common to both 
which do not belong to the Christian 
vocabulary of the time or are not also found in the verses 
in Jude corresponding to a portion of 2 Peter. "The 
style of the two epistles is different, that of 1 Peter being 
more facile, Hellenistic in vocabulary and form of words, 
and richer in thought, and that of 2 Peter showing an 
attempt to write in pure Greek, the formation of new 
words some of which belong to the technical-medical 
usage of the later Greek (see ἐξέραμα, 222 and καυσοῦσ- 
θαι, 3ro), and repetition of the same words, particularly 
prepositions, 
In 1 Peter the second coming of Christ is regarded as 


nearer than in 2 Peter, and is called ἀποκάλυψις, whilst_in 
2 Peter it is designated παρουσία (1 Pet. 1713 413; 2 Pet. 
11634). The terms κληρονομία (1 Pet.14) and αἰώνιος βασι- 
λεία (2 Pet. 111) also are significant, as well as the two forms 


of expression ἐπ' ἐσχάτου τῶν χρόνων (1 Pet. 120[BRA; δ" τοῦ 


χρόνου) and ἐπ᾽ ἐσχάτων τῶν ἡμερῶν (2 Ῥεῖ. 83 [BRA]. ΤῊΣ 
prominent ἐλπίς of 1 Peter gives place τὸ γνῶσις οἵ ἐπίγνωσις 
in 2 Peter and ῥαντισμός to καθαρισμός. ‘In the first Epistlo 
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the diction shows the influence of the OT throughout, in the 
second not at all. 


These differences in words and style have been noticed 
since the time of Jerome {Holtzmann, £#x/ 526, and von 
Soden, AC 35193). Moreover, as to doctrinal differ- 
ences, the atonement of Christ which 15 made prominent 
in the first Epistle is barely touched upon in the second. 
In contrast with the first Epistle the OT is little quoted 
in the second (222 38); but dependence upon it is 
apparent în several instances (119-21 2115163256), and 
the apocryphal is not distinguished from the canonical 
literature (34-8), ‘The familiarity with the Pauline writ- 
ings evident in the author of the first Epistle does not 
appear in 2 Peter, and apart from Jude the accords with 
the NT literature are unimportant. The reference in 
114 to Jn. 2118 is doubtful. 

‘Whilst all the indications point to a date later than 
that of the first Epistle, they do not serve for its precise 

determination. An advanced period 
Besta in the second century, perhaps the 
* latter half, is indicated by the warning 
against false teachers who are not mentioned in 1 Peter. 
The manner, however, in which they are character- 
ised is so confused and vague that it is hazardous 
to attempt to apply the features indicated to any par- 
ticular sect, although the opinion that the writer had 
antinomian Gnostics in mind is well-grounded. He be- 
trays uncertainty and want of independence in having 
recourse to the figures and allusions of Jude which he 
distorts and confuses (cp 251 with Jude 9} 212 Jude 10; 
217 Jude 127 ; 82 Jude 17), and it is probable that he 
had in view the heretics against whom that Epistle was 
directed. They are false teachers who bring in ‘ destruc- 
tive heresies' (2 1), and carry on their work of ‘enticing 
unsteadfast souls’ în a lové of gain (214). The refer 
ence to Gnosticism is scarcely mistakable in σεσοῴισ- 
μένοις μύθοις (116; EV ‘ cunningly devised fables ‘), and 
its phase is indicated in the charge that the false teachers 
promise a certain (false) ‘liberty’ (ἐλευθερία) while 
they themselves are ‘bondservants’ of corruption (219), 
and find support in the Pauline teaching, ‘ wresting* 
τ ‘to their own destruction’ (3:6). ‘The opinion appears 
tenable that this appeal of the writer to “our beloved 
brother Paul' (315) indicates a disposition not so much 
to ‘ mediate’ between the Pauline and Petrine parties— 
a matter which was doubtless far from his thought—as 
to combat the Gnostie and libertine tendencies of the time 
by placing the great apostle at his side against those 
who as Antinomians were perverting that apostle's 
teachings. 

The reasons based on the character of the Epistle for 
doubting its Petrine authorship have been repeatedìy 
stated and elaborated by the critical school, and no 
valid refutation of them has ever been effected. Although 
the writer's dependence upon Jude cannot now, as in 
Schwegler's time, be regarded as ‘an axiom of NT 
criticism,' its probability and the consensus of authori- 
ties may be said to furnish a presumption against an 
apostolical authorship. The author endeavours rather 
too earnestly to make it appear that he is the original 
apostle Peter (111418 815), and yet his appeal to an 
apostolie authority does not accord with this assumed 
ròle (32), even if ‘your’ (ὑμῶν [BNA]) be the correct 
reading. The doubts regarding the Parousia implied 
in the Epistle and the expedient resorted to in order to 
answer them belong to a timefar beyond the apostolicage. 
The classification of the Pauline Epistles with ‘Scrip- 
tures’ indicates a period not very remote from that of 
a developed conception of the canonicity of the NT 
writings, as does also the apparent reluctance to follow 
the writer of Jude in quoting the apocryphal Enoch. 
The supposition that an apostle should have written a 
letter like this addressed to no churches with which he 
had ostensibly bad relations, touching no special needs 
or conditions of theirs, and warning against false 
teachers located nowhere and described partly in a vague 
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and confused manner, partly in terms borrowed from 
another Epistle, is in the highest degree improbabile, 
The tardy recognition of 2 Peter în the early 
church supports the judgment of the critical school as 
τρις, to its unapostolical authòrship. The 
12. Recognition. fe verbal accords in Clemens Rom- 
anus do not even show a literary dependence, much less 
the priority of 2 Peter. The case is similar with Hermas, 
2 Clement, and the Martyrium Polycarpi. The ap- 
parent contact in Bamabas 154 (ἡ γὰρ ἡμέρα παρ᾽ αὐτῷ 
χίλια ἔτη), and in Justin and Irenzeus is explicable from 
Ps. 904. ‘The passage in Theophilus αὐ 4z/0/. 29, cited 
by Zahn, is questionable. According to Cassiodorus 
Ciement of Alexandria commented on the writings of 
the Bible αὐ £p50 principio usque ad finem, and Eustbius 
says that he explained all the canonical Scriptures, not 
omitting those which are disputed-—the Epistle of 
Jude and the other Catholic Epistles. These statements 
render his acquaintance with 2 Peter probable but not 
certain. It is, however, worthy of note that in a pass- 
age in the Sfroma/a Clement appears, like Ireneeus, to 
have known only one Epistle of Peter (ὁ Πέτρος ἐν τῇ 
ἐπιστολῇ . . . λέγει). His attitude toward the second 
Epistle, îf he knew it, was probably that of Origen, 
who speaks of it as ' ἀουδιοα  (ἀμφιβάλλεται γάρ, Fus. 
HE 625). Eusebius says it was controverted and not 
received into the canon (οὐκ ἐνδιάθηκον μὲν εἶναι, ZE 
3325). Didymus mentions it as a fact not to be con- 
céaled that it was regarded as forged (/a/safam) and was 
not in the canon, and Jerome says that most persons 
deny it to have been written by Peter on account of its 
disagreement in style with the first. It does not appear 
in the Muratorian canon or in the Péshîtta, 
Besides the standard German and English Introductions to 
the NT and the works referred to în this article, the most impor. 
. tant discussions of the two Epistles are con- 
13. Literature, tained in the commentaries or special works 
- of Dietlein (1851 ; 2 Pet. only), Schott (1863), 
Huther in Meyer (1852, ET 1881), Frohnmiiller 3 in Lange (1871), 
Ewald (Die Sieben Sendschreiben, etc. [1870]), Hundhausen 
(Die beiden Pontifical-schreiten, etc. [1873-1878)), Keil (Pet. x. 
Judas [1853)), Holtzmann and Schenkel (275. Zer.), Sieffert 
(PRE [1883}}, B. Weiss (Der Petrinische Lehrbegrif (1855), 
and St. Kr., 1866, pp. 256 7, ‘Die Petrinische Frage; Das 
Verhaliness zum Judashrief"), Spitta (De 2 Brief des Pet, x, 
der Br. des Judas [1885)), Hilgenfeld (ZW7%. {1873)), Immer 
(NT Theol.), Pfleiderer (Das Urchristenthum), E. A. Abbott 
(Expositor, and Series, 8 49/7, on relation of 2 Peter to Jos.), 
Deissmann (Bibelstudien [1895], 244/% 27747), M'Giffert (ist. 
of Christianity in the Aposfolic Age [1897], 482 ζ΄. 5967 600 
£), Harnack (Die Chronologie [1897], 450-475, ‘Die unter dem 
Namen des Petrus finf Schriften'), Bigg, Peter and /ude 
(Intern, Crit. Comm.'), 1. Monnier, Za fre. Ἐξ. de l'apotre 
Pièrre (τθοο), Hort (ἃ fragment, on 1 Pet.11-217, published 
posthumously 1898), and F. H. Chase (articles în Hastings, 
DB, vol.3; ‘non-Petrine authorship of 2 Peter is granted), 
[See also van Manen, Mandleiding voor de oudchristetijke 
Letterkunde (1900), pp. 64-67 ; 1 Peter probably written in Asia 
Minor between 130 and 140, 2 Peter about 170, perhaps in Egypt. 
Van Manen regards the stay of Peter at Rome as highly un- 
certain, not to say, improbable, in spite of what Lightfoot brings 
forward în Clement of Rome, ii. 493.] Ὁ. Ὁ, 


[The present position of conservative criticism may be seen 
from the sixth edition of part 12 of Meyer's commentary on the 
NT, which is the work of Prof. E. Kiihl (1897). The attempt 
is there made to prove critically the authenticity of 1 Pet, and 
of Jude, as wellasof2 Pet. 23 3-18. Thefirst Episile of Peter was, 
Kihl thinks, addressed to Jewish Christians, and the passages 
112254322 1141829 86 are carefully studied in order to 
prove this. Unfortunately there is no trace of Jewish-Christian 
Views (maintenance of the political forms of Judaism, of the pre- 
rogative of the Jewish people, and of the Mosaic Law as neces» 
sarily to be observed by those who are born Jews) anywhere in 
the epistle, which (as Weiffenbach has pointed out) may much 
more correctly be regarded as a monument of a mild and liberal 
Petrinism (cp Gal. 277), which made salvation depend exclu- 
sively on faith în Christ, and transferred the observance of the 
law by born Jews to the domain of custom. But this view of 
Christianity îs not even conceivable apart from the influence of 
Paulinism. Nor has Kihl succeeded in making the existence 
of Jewish-Christian communities in the provinces of Pontus, etc. 
(17) in the pre- Pauline period at all probable. The opening 
verse (with che address of the epistle), together with the literary 
relation of 1 Peter to the Pauline epistles, points decidedly to 
the later—ie., post-Pauline—period. See further Chase, ‘ Peter, 
First Epistle,} Hastings, DA ὅθ ἢ (small type passage). 

In his introduction to è Peter, Kihl begins by discussing the 
relation of 2 Peter to the Epistle of Jude and also the question 
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of its unity. His result is that at any rate 2 Pet. 21-32 was 
written under the influence of the Epistle of Jude, The 
picture of the *libertines’ în Jude is evidently a description of 
Pphenomena actually present to the writer ; it has in a high degree 
the note of unity. "The second chapter of 2 Peter, however, has 
a Janus-face, inasmuch as the first half of it deals with the Iying 
teachers of the future, and the second with the errors of the 
present. It is, therefore, as compared with Jude, secondary. 
On the other hand, there are passages în the other parts of 
2 Peter which either are (2 3, cp Jude 177) or, apart from pre- 
conceived theory, may possibly be original as compared with 
passages in Jude.. On the whole, the second Epistle of Peter, 
without this interpolation, is to be regarded as authentic. 

Ir should be added that Bertholdt (£7r/. [1819], pp. 31577) 
had already declared 2 Pet.2 to be ar interpolation dependent 
on Jude, that Ullmann (Ax. Unzers. des 2 Pet. [1821]) would 
only allow chap. 11 to be the work of Peter, and that Gess (Das 
apost. Zeugniss von Chr, Person, 22 (1879), pp. 4127.) regarded 
1206 (ὅτι πᾶσα). 8 34 (γινώσκοντες) απ interpolation. Weiffen- 
bach, too (7.1.2, Nov. 26, 1898, col. 3647), agrees with Kiihl 
that 2. Pet. 21-32 is an interpolation dependent on Jude.] 


PETHAHIAH (MN, $ 27; ‘Yahwè opens [the 
womb},' but adapted perhaps from an ethnic name 
such as ‘BA, ‘a Tappuhite' [Che.]). 

τ, Eponym of one of the twenty-four priestly courses; 1 Ch- 
2416 (derata [B], φεθεια [A], φαθια [L]). 

2. A Levite, temp. Ezra; Ezra 1023 (φαδαια {B], φααια [N], 


8%), φαθ. (NC). 
PETHOR (“ìN8; padoypa [BFL]), a place ‘by the 
river,” where, according to the present text of Nu. 225 


{Bagoypa [A]). Balaam dwelt. In Dt. 234[5] (rat 
om.) it is called ' Pethor of Aram-naharaim,' a phrase 
which seems to imply an identification of Péthor with a 
place called Pitru (see inscr. of Shalmaneser II, RP 
440, AB i. 1331627, and cp Schr. AGE 2207, and, 
for Egyptian notices, NPA 538 632; WMM, As. 2. 
Eur. 98 267). This important city lay on the W. of 
the Euphrates, or, more precisely, at the point where 
that river is joined by the Sagur (mod. $4/27), therefore 
a few miles 5, of Carchemish. The district containing 
it belonged to the Aramzeans, who had been expelled by 
Tiglath-Pileser 1., but had won Pitru back from a later 
Assyrian king. Shalmaneser II adds that he himself 
recovered the place, and settled it anew with Assyrian 
colonists. In modern times this identification was first 
made by E. Hincks; it has been adopted by Sayce, 
Schrader, and Frd. Delitzsch. 

See especially Sayce, ‘The Site of Pethor,” Acad. Sept. 16, 
1876, p. 291; Schr. AG/ 220,7; Del. Par. 269. 

That Pethor rightly stands in Dt. 23 5[4] cannot be 
doubted, and ît must have been read very early in Nu, 
225, for on this passage Dt. 28 54] is based. Neverthe- 
less the earliest form of the story of Balaam cannot have 
traced his origin to a place called Pethor. For no such 
place as Pethor existed in the Euphrates region.  Péthor 
would be in Assyrian Pitàru, while Pitru would be in 
Hebrew Pether {(P&th&r}. Nor is it even certain that 
the true text of Dt. 28 s placed Pethor in the far north ; 
pm, in the phrase 07m om (Aram-naharaim), may 
perhaps be a corruption of Sxsmy, a frequent gloss on 
pix. If so, ‘ Pethor of }Jerahmeel' refers to sonie place 
on the N. Arabian border. 

The Euphrates is not the only stream called Jar excellence 
©1, ‘the river‘; there is another—that near which Rehoboth 


lay, the city of the Aramite Shaul (see SAUL, 9), H was 
in short the river of Misrim, miscalled traditionally * the river of 
Egypt’ (see Eavir, River or). This is the Widy el'Aris, the 
border-stream of the N. Arabian land of Musri or Musur (see 
Mizram), Τὸ obtain a clear and consistent geography the 
‘river’ beside which was the home of Balaam, must be the river 
ly which Rehoboth lay. This is confirmed by the fact (as we 
may fairly regard it) that Misrim (.e., Musri) occurs twice ina 
corrupted form in the list of Edomite (or perhaps, rather, ἴ 

- Jerahmeelite) kings in Gen. 3631-19 (see BELA, Di 
ZAHAL). uch place-name as Pethor, however, 
to have existed 5. of Palestine. The name suggests a connec- 
tion with ana, ‘to interpret (a dream), and is improbable; 
indeed, in Nu. 225 Pesh, renders, not “to Pethor,” but ‘an 
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interpreter of drcams' (#75). There must be a corruption 
in the text. Probably mins is due to an accidental shifting 
ΟΥ̓ the letters of the true word, which must have been mots 


‘to Zarephath.' The earlier form of Nu. 225 was, ‘So he sent 
messengers to Bil'am ben Beor (or rather Achbor) to Zarephath, 
which is by the river, to the land of the b'ne Jerahmeel' Gpy 
comes from ipy, which is not unfrequently ἃ corraption of 

aan). C.'Niebuhr's bold conjecture (Gesch. 1295), ‘ Pathros* 


for ‘ Pethor,' at any rate implies a just dishelief in Pethor, 
See Che. ‘* The Land of Musri,' ete., OLZ, May 1890. 
T.K.C, 

PETEUEL (bxinB, ‘God's simple one'?—cp Ps. 
197 [8]; Merx-and Nowack prefer @'s Βαθουὴλ [see 
Jort, $ 1]), father of the prophet Joel (Joel 11). 

An examination of the occurrences of the name Jort, (9.0.) 
suggests that it was a favourite S. Israelitish name, and it may 
even be held that there is a group of similar names, such as 
Elie], Elijah, Elibu, and Eliab, and also Joel, which arose out 
of corrupions of Jerahmeel. "It is noteworthy, as indicating 
one stage în the process of development, that one of the Joels 
also appears under the name IGAL (by): see 2 5. 2836; his 
fathers name was Nathan (an expansion of the Jerahmeelite 
name Ethan), Kuenen (Ond.@), $ 69, n. 14, p. 354) has already 
suggested that “Joel' may be an assumed name, and that the 
writer of the prophecy (who in 211 31(34] alludes to Mal. 45 
[823]), may call himself Joel (= Elijah) τὸ indicate that he is 
‘the teacher for righteousness? (Joel 2239), the true Elijah 
announced in Mal. 4 5 [8 13}. Now it is far from improbable 
that Elijah was a Jerahmeelite—“of Zarephath-jerahmeel? (see 
‘THisse)—and that not only Elijah and Joel [see above] but 
also Bethuel (see Lasan) or Pethuel is a worn-down form of 
Jerahmeel. The impulse to prophesy was perhaps specially 
strong among Jerahmeelites. Cp ProFHECY, ὃ 7. T. K, Ὁ. 


PETRA (1°2D), Is. 16: AVm&., EV SELA. 


PEULTHAI, RV Peullethai (M5v5, like nba, a 
distortion of *n93s, Zarephathite, 5 and p, Ἴ and 5 being con- 


founded; capfovdaa@i [B], φολλαθι [A], φελλαθὲ [L]), one of the 
sons of Onen-EDOM (g,7.), 1 Ch. 26 st, in a context full of dis 
torted ethnic and gentilic names. Tk. C. 


PHAATH MOAB (φδδθ᾽ MwaB [A]}, 1 Esd. 511= 
Ezra 26, PAHATH-MOAB. 

PHACARETH (pakape0 [BA]), x Esd. 534= Ezra 
257, POCHERETH-HAZZEBAIM. 


PHAEZELDAEUS (φδηζελλδιοὺ [B]), 1 Esd. 538 
RVM8- = Ezra 261, BARZILLAI. 


PHAISUR (φδιοουρ [B]), 1 Esd.922= Ezra 1022, 
PASHUR, 3. 


PHALDAIUS, ΕΝ Phaldeus (paM(a})Aaioc [BA]), 
τ Esd. 944= Neh. 84, PEDAIAH, 5. 


PHALEAS (paAatoy [BA]), 1 Esd. 529= Ezra 244, 
PADON. 

PHALEK (φάλεκ [Ti WH]), Lk. 335 AV, ΕΝ 
PELEG (g. 


PHALIAS (pahiac [B]}, τ Esd. 948 RV= Neh. 87, 
PELAIAH, 2, 


PHALLU (N55), Gen. 469 AV, ἘΝ PALLU (g.0.). 
PHALTI (ὯΡΕ), 18.254 AV, RV PALTI (g.0.). 
PHALTIEL (x*bbB), 2 $.315 AV, ΕΥ̓͂ PALTIEL. 


PHANUEL (anoyHA [Ti. WH] ; cp PENUEL), of 
the tribe of Asher, father of Anna the prophetess (Lk. 
236). See ANNA. 

PHARACIM, RV Pharakim (papakem [B], papa 
xeim [A]. om. L), a post-exilic family of Nethinim 
{x Esd. 531) unmentioned in Ezraand Nehemiah. ‘Sons 
of Pharakim' perhaps represents an original p°:9551 va 
—the guild who had the care of the temple-hangings; 
cp pa95 in Pheen. CZS i. no. 86 A 510, Sec NETHINIM. 

SAC, 

PHARAOH (1393; papawi P4erzo), the name 

given to all Egyptian kings in the Bible. Evidentiy 

; like our expressions ‘the Tsar,’ ‘the Mogul,” 
ete., it must have been a native word for 
‘king.’ or one of the chief titles of the 
Egyptian rulers.° The omission of the article shows its 
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stereotyped use among the Hebrews. Later, the con- 
nection : Pharaoh, king of Egypt (Ex. 611, etc.), shows 
a tendency of the word Pharaoh to become a. proper 
name, as which it seems to stand in the NT, εἰς. 
Josephus (Anz viii. 62, $ 155) correctly states that 
Pharaoh meant ‘king’ in Egyptian. 

We are now certain that the word is derived from 
the expression for ‘king’ used by the later Egyptians, 

The Coptic form is (€)ppo, Lower Egyptian OyPO, with 
the article πίε)ρρο, @oypo. So, already, FAblonsei 
(Ogusc. 1 376). ‘The group of signs corresponding to this in the 
latest writings of the pagan Egyptians can be traced back 
through its representatives in demotic and hieratic to the early 
form Per-o1 (originally, ‘o,’ final Aleph having fallen away) 


‘the great house, the palace.’ This hierogiyphic group was 
first compared with the Hebrew word by de Rougé (cp Ebers, 


Aeg. u. Biicher Mosis, 264). Jt is remarkable that the Greek 
tradition in Horapollo still knew that οἶκος uéyas=‘king.” 

The expression occurs already in the texts of the 
pyramid-period from dynasty four onwards (later, e.g., 
in the famous inscription of ‘Una, 4 8) in titles like 
‘only friend of the Great House." ‘Great House' isa 
paraphrase for ‘king' due to reverence, exactly like the 
modern expressions ‘the holy see' for ‘pope, ‘the 
Porte’ or ‘the Sublime Porte,' etc. In the early period 
referred to, it was not yet possible to use 'great house” 
as perfectly synonymous with ‘king.’ Expressions 
like ‘to follow the Great-House on his chariot' {Pap. 
Orbiney, 175; dyn. 19), in which the etymology begins 
to be forgotten, do not occur in the time of the Old or 
the Middle Empire. 11 is only in the vernacular style 
pf the New Empire that the title can be used in the 
loose way quoted above ;2 it becomes the usual word 
for ‘king,’ superseding the earlier expressions like 4rf 
{* His Majesty ') and sf, only at a much later date. 
Consequently the Hebrews can have received it only 
after 1000 E.C. 

In confirmation of this, we see from the Amarna letters that 
the title was unknown in Asia about 1400 μας, The absence of 
the word in the Assyrian texts (the alleged 27%, king of Egypt, 
belongs rather, as Winckler has shown, to the Arabian country 
Musri) is, however, no cogent argument. ΝῸ Semitic language 


except Hebrew adopted the word ; the Koranic form Fir'aun 
shows the influence of Syrian Christianity. 


The rendering in Hebrew orthography is remarkably 
good and archaic. ‘The strange vocalisation is sup- 
ported by (δ and, therefore, must not be abandoned 
too lightly;* perhaps it represents an archaie pro- 
nunciation. 


Other Egyptian etymologies which have been suggested 
cannot he upheld. 4-/e' ‘the sun' (Rosellini, Wilkinson, etc.), 
for example, never was the common desiguation of the king, and 
would, în Hebrew letters, give only np. Lepage Renonf, 
PSBA 15421, proposed a Hebrew derivation from the root yo, 
(t0 be noble ἢ with little probability. 


We proceed to an cnumeration of the various 
Pharaohs mentioned in the OT. 
2. 0T 1. Abrahams Pharaoh (Gen. 1215 Δ) 
Pharaohs, 15: on the basis of a computation of the 
* lives of the patriarchs, been placed in 
dynasty 12. If the latest chronology is io be followed, 
we ought rather to go back to dynasty 11. As, how- 
ever, this Pharaoh seems to be only a misunderstood 
prince of southern Palestine (cp the parallel Gen. 26 and 
see MIZRAIM, $ 2 δ), all discussions are idle. 
2. Joseph's Pharaoh lived, according to Ex, 1240, 


1 The later Egyptians omitted the initial p, a 
popular etymology taking ît for the article, which 
= was felt to be ungrammatical as long as the expres- 
sion was used for ‘zie king” ofÉgypPt [5 DI 

2 In this period it is frequentiy written playfully 
‘the great (double) house," which does not alter the” 9" 
pronunciation. In Greek times, even a feminine t-{p]er-'o, Copt. 
TEPPO ‘the queen® can be formed. 

8 The only analogy would be pemaw ‘rich man” This 
stands, however, for reme-o, and the short vowel has been 
coloured to a by the ‘Aix. /e», ‘house,’ on the other hand, has 
in all cases been shortened down to 2 (cp PiarseTa, PITHOM) 
and does not seem ever to have had two syliables. The question 
remains open, The king Pheron of Herodotus may be one of 
that historian’s many misunderstandings, and may simply have 
meant “king. 
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some 430 years before the Exodus. The usual theory 
with regard to the Exodus {see below, 3) would bring 
us down to about 1700 B.cC. That would correspond 
with the period of the Hyksos dynasty, perhaps more 
accurately with the reign of its first kings. The 
tradition of Apophis (EGYPT, $ 52)-—whether it rest on 
a correct caleulation or on Josephus' confusion of 
Hyksos and Israelites—is remarkable, but would bring 
us to the end of the Hyksos-time, which does not seem 
to furnish a smooth calculation. All this depends, 
however, on the Exodus-chronology. 

3. The Pharaoh of the oppression and his successor 
(cp Ex. 223 410) would according to Ex. lr: be un- 
doubtedly Rameses H. and his son, Me(r)neptah. 
This theory has now, however, been finally upset by 
the discovery of the Israel-stele which proves that in 
Merneptah's fifth year Israel was în Asia. See EGYPT, 
$$ 58-60, on this conflict. It may be mentioned that 
the mummy of the alleged Pharaoh of the Exodus 
{Merneptah} has recently been found în Thebes and is 
now in the museum of Cairo. A theory of Bunsen, 
placing the Exodus in the troubled time of Amenophis 
IV. and his immediate successors (1400 B.C. and later ; 
EcyPr, $ 56), might be supported by Josephus's 
extract from Manétho; but its four or five kings are 
in such 'inextricable confusion that nothing can be 
proved by the passage. For the rest, there is much 
that militates against such theories. [Cp MosEs.] 

4. The Pharaoh contemporary with Solomon, father- 
in-Jaw of the Israelite king {1 K. 91624 111, ete.), and 
also of his adversary Hadad (1118),—if one and the 
same person are meant, —would be one of the last kings 
of the twenty-first Tanitic dynasty, or Shoshenk L., the 
founder of dynasty twenty-two (EGYPT, $ 63). It is, 
however, again very doubtful whether originally the 
reference was really to some Egyptian ruler(s} and not 
rather to Musrites (see ΠΑΡΑ, MizRAIM, 8 2 δ). 

5. In 1 Καὶ 1425, it is very remarkable that Shishak 
— Shoshenk I.—is called not Pharaoh, but simply king of 
Egypt. Griffith (in his most valuable article ‘ Pharaoh* 
in Hastings” 22) draws the conclusion that the verse 
containing the expression belongs to a source earlier 
than the Pentateuchal sources, which employ regularly 
the expression Pharaoh. [But cp Criz. 5i6., where it 
is held that there is a confusion between Cushi, king of 
Misrim, and Shishak, king of Misraim.] 

6. On Pharach- Necho see NECHO, and (7) on 
Pharaoh Hophra see HoPHRA, The latter is meant by 
the Pharaoh of Ezek. 29 32. {Cp, however, PROPHECY, 
and Crif, Bib.} W.M.M. 


PHARATHON (φάράθων [AN"2V]), 1 Macc. 950 
RV, AV Pharathoni. See PIRATHON, 


PHARES (dapec [Ti. WH]), Mt. 13 Lk.333 AV, 
ΕΝ PEREZ (g.v.). 

PHAREZ. 1. (718), Gen. 3829 AV, RV PEREZ. 

2. ($apss [BL]), 1 Esd. 830 AV= Ezra 8 3, PAKOSH. 

PHARIDA (@apleliAa [BA]), 1 Esd. 5 33 ΕΝ, AV 
Pharira= Ezra 255, PERUDA (9.7). 


PHARISEES. See ScRIBES AND PHARISEES. 
PHAROSE (WB), Ezra 83 AV, RV PAKOSH (g.7.). 


PHARPAR (0279; apappa [8], pappa [B®m®- 3], 
dappapa [A], bappap [1]; δλαγῤῥάαν [Vg.]), one of 
the ‘streams (nvim) of Damascus,” 2 K. 512. The 
identification of the Pharpar can hardly be doubtful, 
though it has not been so unanimously agreed upon as 
that of its fellow-stream, the ABANA or AMANA [g.v.]. 
Those who insist on interpreting ‘Damascus’ in the 
question of Naaman to mean the city of that name have 
to identify the Pharpar with the Nahr Taura,! which is 
one of the principal streams into which the Nahr Barada 


1 So Rev. W. Wright of Damascus, Leisure How, 1874, p. 
284 (cp E2Zos., Oct. 1896, p. 295,7), and long ago Benjamin of 
Tudela. This identification is supported by the Arabic version. 
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is divided, and contributes largely to the fertility of 
the ‘ meadow-land ' {e/-r26,/) of Damascus. It may of 
course be permitted to assume that there was a time 
when the Nahr Taura tiowed through Damascus, 
not merely, as it does now, a little to the N., for the 
site of the city of Benhadad cannot have been exactly 
coincident with that of the Damascus of to-day,! But 
how unnecessary it is to put this limitation on the 
meaning ot ‘Damascus,’ will be seen by comparing 
25.857 1Ch.185/ 1s.78Am.13(?), where Damascus 
is used as the name of the leading Aramaean state. In 
the question of Naaman, it is not Damascus the city 
but Damascus the country that forms the natural 
antithesis to Israel. As soon as these facts are grasped, 
it becomes natural to identify the Pharpar with the Nae&r 
el-Awaj (' the crooked ἢ,2 which is the only independent 
stream of importance in the required district besides the 
Barada. This river has two principal sources. 


One source is near the village of ‘Arnî, on the E. side of 
Hermon, the other, in a wild glen, 2 m. above the village of 
Beit Jenn, known to travellers on their way from Biniis to 
Damascus. The two streams, called the Nabr ‘Arni and the 
Nahr Jennani, unite at Sa'sa' and form the Away which flows 
from this point onwards in a general direction NW. by N.; ir 
is no ‘brawling brook' (W. Wright) but a copious stream, from 
which, according to Porter, ancient canals carry the waler to 

laces in the neighbourhood of Damascus. It dies out at last 
in a marsh a little to the S. of that in which the Barada dis. 
appears. 

The name Pharpar has been thought to survive in 
that of the Nahr (Wady) Barbar, which also rises on 
the F. side of Hermon, but farther to the N., and flows 
S. of Damascus.® Burton indeed declares, ‘There is 
absolutely no Wady Barbar. But there is a /ede/ 
Barbar which may be seen from Damascus ' ( Yrexplored 
Syria, 1113, n. 8), ‘This, however, does not really touch 
the identification of names. T.K.C. 


PHARZITES (*Y2/1), Nu. 2620 AV, RV PEREZITES, 
See PEREZ. 
PHASEAH (MD9), Neh. 7 51 AV, RV PASEAH (g.7.). 


PHASELIS (φδοηλιο [NV], Βδοιλειλὰν [A].* 
1 Mace. 1523), a Dorian colony on the confines of Lycia 
and Pamphylia, standing on a small peninsula, the first 
land sighted on the voyage from Cilicia to Rhodes 
{Livy, 3723), ‘ovér the sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia' 
(Acts275). It was notoriginally Lycian (cp Strabo, 667); 
but later it was incorporated, and finally became a 
member of the Lycian League (cp coins, and C/G 4324, 
4332: so Kalinka in Kiepert's es/c47//7, 1898, p. 
167 f.), and marked the eastern limit of Lycian extension. 
The town possessed no fewer than three harbours, and 
was a great place of maritime trade (Strabo, 666 ; Thuc. 
269, τὸν πλοῦν τῶν ὁλκάδων τῶν ἀπὸ Φασήλιδος, and 
id. 888; Pol 809). A testimony to its far-reaching 
commerce is the fact that, before the middle of the 
sixth century B.C., it shared in the Hellenion, or 
sanctuary and ‘emporium’ of the Greeks at Naucratis 
in Egypt (Herod. 2:78).#  Hence Phaselis had a Jewish 
colony in 139 B.C. (1 Macc. 1523). 

The importance of Phaselis lay not solely in commerce. 
Above it rose the Solyma mountains (L'aZ4/a/? Dagà), which 
left only a narrow passage by the sea—the pass of Mt. Klimax 


—which was often overflowed by the waves when the wind was 
E.: here Alexander and his army barely escaped with their 


1 ςρ Sayce, Patriarchal Palestine, p. 24. 

è So Nòldeke, Robinson, and especially Porter (Zizie years in 
Darmnascus, 1290; ‘ The Rivers of Damascus,' Journ. of Sacred 
Lit, July and 853) Burton doubifully identifies with 
the stream of ‘Ale Frick (Unexblored Syria, 1115). But this 
stream joins the Faradi. 

3 It has been surmised that anciently the stream joined that now 
called the A'a4r A‘2vaj, and was popularly confounded with ît, 
and Dr. Thomson (2 Δ᾽ 8 410) states that one of the e. 
Smaller tributaries of the SdA#àx7 (the name of the Na4r Αἴ τὸν 
în {he first part of its conrse) comes down the Wady Bardar. 

4 φάσηλις, authors ; Φασηλές, insert. ; Φασηλ(εγιτῶν, Coins. 

ὁ It struck coins with a variety of ‘types in the sixth and 
early part of the fifth century nc., ceasing on the rise of the 
Athenian empire (about 466 L.c.). Cp Hill, Brit, Mus. Cat 
af Greek Coins, [Lycia} 
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tives in 334 nc. (Strabo, 666; cp Spratt and Forbes, 7razels, 
1r98/) In Roman times the commerce ot Phaselis had 
degenerated into piracy, with the result that the town lost its 
independence in 77-75 Hc. 

‘The place is now called Tekir-ova - it shows con- 
siderable remains of its harbours, and of a themre, 
stadium, and temple. ‘The temple of Athens at Phaselis 
claimed to possess the spear of Acnilles (Pazs. iîi. 88). 

See further description in Beaufort, Aaramania, 56/. 

Www. 

PHASIRON, THE SONS OF, an unknown Arabian 
tribe whom Jonathan the Maccabee smote (τ Macc. 
966 pacipwn [A]. φάσειρων [N], φὰριοων [V]) 
if ‘sons of Pharison' (so V) is not due to a παρα 
standing of op 113, ‘members of a robber-band ' 


Dan. 1114. T. K. C. 


PHASSARON, ΕΝ Phassurus (paccovpoy [A]). 
1 Esd. 525= Ezra 238, PASHHUR (ἘΝ), 3. 


PHEBE (oiBH [Ti. WH]) Rom. 16 1 
PHOLE (9.7. }. 


PHENICE. (φοινικη [Ti WH]), Αοίβ 11 τὸ, 
etc., AV, RV Ρηα NI 

3. (Φοῖνιξ, or Φοίνιξ [Ti “ΜΗ, Acts27 12, AV, RV Praz. 

The corn-ship from Alexandria in which Paul was 
being conveyed to Italy (Acts 276) was so long weather- 
bound at Fair Havens on the S. coast of Crete that the 
voyage could not be accomplished that year (v. 9), and it 
became necessary to select a harbour in which to winter 
{π| 12). The centurion, who în a ship of the imperial 
corn-feet ranked as senior officer (Ramsay, St. Paul 
the Traveller, 323 f.), took the advice of the captain 
and the sailing-master (EV wrongly ‘the master and 
the owner' for κυβερνήτης and ναύκληρος of τ. n), and 
resolved to run westwards if possible to port Phoenix 
{in which attempt, however, they failed). 


To this course Paul himself was opposed, on what grounds 
we are not told ;2 nor again is his precise position in the ship 
made clear. 

The expression in 2. 12 (οἱ πλείονες, “the more part advised ) 
must not he taken to imply a general consultation of the entire 
ship's company (Weiss, Afosfelg., Lc.) Nor can we accept 


AV, RV 


the vague statement hat. Paul Was fa person of rank whose 


narrative of events at Fair Havens than the fact of a general 
objection urged by Paul with characteristic vigour and direet- 
ness against the proposal when it became known to the ship's 
company. Is it possible that Paul's desire to remain at Fair 
Havens had its origin in a prospect of missionary work? The 
important town of Gortyna was only a few miles from this point 
of the coast (Strabo 478. See GoxTvnA). 

It is clear from a general consideration of the cir- 
cumstances (see FAIR HAVENS) that Phoenix must be 
sought to the westward of the great gulf of Messara, 
which begins at Cape Matala, about 6 m. W. of Fair 
Havens. It was during the run across this gulf that 
the squall broke which drove the ship off her course 
(2. 15), and ultimately caused her to drift upon the coast 
of Malta (νυ. 27). 

Phoenix is mentioned by Strabo as a coast settlement 
on what he calls the ‘isthmus' of Crete—ze., the 
narrow part of the island between Mount Ida and the 
mountains of the broad western end (475, κατοικίαν 


1 Cic. Ver». iv. 1021, Praselis illa, quam cepit P. Servilins, 
non fuerat urbs antea Cilicum et predonum: Lycii illant, 
Graci homines, incolebant . . > asciverunt sibi illud ofpidum 
divate primo commercio, deinde etiam societate, 

Acts 27 10 merely gives his summing up of the consequences 
foreboded by him if the present anchorage was abandoned 3 
‘voyage’ (τὸν πλοῦν) refers of course only to the proposed run 
to port Phenix, not τὸ the entire voyage. 
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εν πρὸς τῇ νοτίῳ Φοίνικα τὸν Λαμπέων). Phoenix 
is commonly identified with the modern village and 
harbour of L04704 some miles to the SW., a position 
in conformity both with the notice in Strabo and with 
that of Ptolemy (iti. 173). 

Ptolemy locates in this part of Crete a harbour Pheenicis 
{φοινικοῦς λιμήν) and a town Phoenix (Φοίνιξ πόλις). In the 
Symecdemus οἵ Hierocles (14, ed. Parth) Phoenix appears, under 
the form Pheenice, as a bishopric, along with a place Aradena 
—both in the neighbourhood of the island of Clauda (Φοινίκη 
ἦτοι ᾿Αράδενα, νῆσος Κλαῦδος), Aradena is further mentioned 
by Steph. Byz., under the name Araden, as a Cretan town which 
was also called from its position Anopolis, ‘ Upper City" (Αραδὴν 
πόλις Κρήτης" ἢ dè ᾿Ανώπολις λέγεται διὰ τὸ εἶναι ἄνω. Both 
the name Araden or Aradena and the name Anopolis survive 
unchanged— Arofolis or Anapolis being that of a group of 
villages on the plateau N. of Loutr6, W. of which, about a mile 
intand from the harbour, is the village of AragZera. Both at 
Aradhena and at Loutré are found ancient remains (those at 
the latter place Roman); but the chief ancient Greek site is on 
ἃ hilì on the southern edge of the plateau. Here was the ancient 
Araden to which was transferred the name of the harbour 
Phoenix (Loutr6).2 

Loutré is described as ‘the only secure harbour in 
all winds on the S. coast of Crete' (cp Smith, op, cit, 
261), and Captain Spratt writes that it is ‘the only bay 
to the westward of Fair Havens in which a vessel of 
any size could find any shelter during the winter months” 
{quoted by Smith, οὐ. cit, 92, where similar testimony 
by others is collected). ‘That imperial ships were some- 
times to be found there is proved by an inscription 
from Loutré (dating from the reign of ‘Trajan) given in 
full by Smith, 04. εἶδ, 269f 

It is all but impossible, however, to make the identi- 
fication which thus appears so conclusive agree with 
the description of the harbour in Acts 27 12. 

There it is described as λιμένα τῆς Κρήτης βλέποντα κατὰ λίβα 
καὶ κατὰ χῶρον (AV “and lieth toward the south west and north- 
west'; RV ‘looking north-east and soath-east) RVmg. Gk. 
‘down the south-west wind and down the north-west wind). 

1. If we adopt the rendering of AV, the identification of 
Phoenix with port Loutré must be surrendered ; that harbour 
faces E.—-.e., is open to winds ranging from NÈ, to SE. We 
must then identify with the harbour W. of the promontory of 
iLoutré (ending in Cape Muros), called Phineka Bay in the 
Admiralty Chart,3 Sounidirigs ranging from three and a half 
fathoms to one would make it as good an anchorage as Loutr6 

rt. If the ohjection to wintering at Fair Havens was that it 
Fs open to the È. (Acts 27 12), the same objection would ἀρρὶ 
10 port Loutrd4 The evidence οἵ navigatore acquainted with 
the coast (cp Smith, 4c.) is against the actual existence of a 
sheltered anchorage on the W. of the peninsula, and the charts 
do not decide the point. 

2. If we adopt the rendering of RV (‘looking NE. and SE.') 
we must interpret κατὰ λίβα and κατὰ χῶρον as ‘looking down 
the direction of' the winds named. 

This translation is supported by reference to Herod.4r10, 
“they were borne along by wind and wave” (ἐφέροντο κατὰ κῦμα, 
καὶ ἄνεμον), to which objection is made on the ground that 
there the usage is of a ship in motion (the objections urged by 
Page, Acts of the Apostles, note în doc., that ‘a harbour does 
not meove and must look κατὰ λίβα whether λέψ is blowing or 
not, and chat ‘if Aéy and χῶρος represent, not points of the 
compass, but winds in motion, then κατὰ λέβα καὶ κατὰ χῶρον ine 
olves the assertion that two winds are blowing at the same 
time, are surely in the highest degree sophistical). The ex- 
pression of Arrian (Per. Exr. 3, ἄφνω νεφέλη ἐπαναστᾶσα ἐξερ-. 
piyn κατ᾽ εὗρον) is not clear (see Smith, 04. ciz., 89, note, for 
discussion).  Josephus, speaking of the places between Joppa 
and Dora, says that they were all δύσορμα διὰ τὰς κατὰ λίβα 
προσβολάς (Ant. xv.96). Thucydides describes a steady N, 
wind as κατὰ βορέαν ἑστηκώς (6 104). 

In spite of the examples quoted, however, the phrase în Acts 
is obscure: it seems due to a confusion of ideas. Just as in 
‘English ‘to look down the wind” means to look in the direction 
in which it is blowing, so in Greek; nevertheless, βλέπω used 
of a harbour would naturally imply ‘facing,’ “turned towards,” 

3. The explanation of Conybeare and Howson (Lift ἀρὰ Zf. 
efSt. Paul, 2 400) is that ‘sailors speak of everything from their 
‘own point of view, and that such a harbour [as that of Louir6] 
does “look "—from the water towards the land which encloses it 


1 Lampa (Lappa, coîns and inscrr.) was at a site în the in- 
terior now called Polis. 
. 3 There is some evidence that the name Phocnix still survives 
in the locality (cp J. Smith, Voyage and Skipwreck of St 
Paul, 258); it probably bears reference to the existence ἐπὶ 
eagly days of ἃ Phosnician rading-post at this point. 

ἃ (Pub. 1861, from survey by Mr. Millard in 1859; large 
corrections, July 1864.) 

This objection would be met, however, by what we read in 

Smith, 261, 269. 
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—in the direction of ‘south-west and north-west."  (Similarly 
what we read in Farrar [Sf. Pax/, 711) is surely not to be 
justified by appeals to the natural ‘phraseology of 2. 27; cp 
Page, ἀς.}1} 

It must be remembered that neither Paul nor the 
writer of Acts ever saw the harbour. 

Literature —Chiefiy J. Smith's Voyage and Shipwreck of 
St Paul), 1880. Bursian, Geogr. τ. Griech., with authorities 
therein mentioned. W.1.W. 


PHERESITES (φερεζδιοι {BAL]), 1 Esa. 869 AV, 
(ΕΝ Pherezites}=Ezra 91, PERIZZITE. 


PHICHOL (3); Φικολ [AD], φιχολ [DEL]). 
general of Abimelech, king of Gerar (Gen, 212232 {RV 
Phicol]; 2626). ‘The name, like MicHaL (g.v.), is 
probably corrupted from 5a», Abihail, but uitimately, 
like Abimelech, from Jerahmeel. 

The absurd rendering “mouth of all’ (cp Gen. 41 40) is as old 
as the Midrash (Ser. γαόδα, on Gen. δ] 22), Whiston, the 
translator of Josephus, connects Phicol with Φικολα, the name 
of the native village of Joseph, the famous tax-collector under 
Ptolemy Euergetes (Jos. Ax. xii. rst. An 


2); so also Fiù 
Arabic etymology (/afada, 8, ‘to give attention το) has also 
been ventured.  Delitzsch (λων. 270) compares the Hittite 
name Pisiri; but we require a Semitic name like Abimelech. 
Τὶ K. C. 


PHILADELPHIA (φιλλλελφιδ, Rev. 11:37 ΝῊ], 
diAadeAdela. most minuscules, inserr. and classical 
; authors), a Pergamene foundation, as is 

1. History. evident from its situation on the gente 
slopes at the base of the steeper hills (Mt. Tmolus) 
commanding the site, a position dictated, not by 
military, but by commercial considerations (Ramsay, 
Hist. Geogr. gf AM 86, Cities and Bish. of Phrygia, 
2353 n. ; cp Holm, G&, Zfisé, ET 4477). It was built 
by Attalus II Philadelphus (159-138 B.c.), who also 
founded Attaleia in Pamphylia (see ATTALIA). The 
town lay on the southern side of the valley of the 
Cogamus for Cogamis: Ramsay, Cities and Bisk. of 
Phryg.1196 n.), a tributary of ibe Hermus, near the 
road uniting the Hermus and Mzeander valleys. lt 
stood, therefore, on the confines of Lydia and Phrygia, 
on the south-western edge of the volcanic region called 
Katakekaumene, or ‘Burnt Region’: it was, however, 
properly a Mysian town (Strabo, 628) separated from 
the bulk of the Mysians by the aforesaid ‘ Burnt Region,” 
which itself also was variously claimed as Lydian, 
Mysian, or Phrygian, from the interlacing of the bounds 
of the three peoples in this district. The volcanie 
nature of its soil was the cause alternately of the pros- 
perity and the misfortunes of Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia's staple export was wine : its coins show the head 
of Dionysos, the type being doubly appropriate, as Dionysos 
Kathegemon was a great deity at Pergamos (cp the coins of 
Dionysopolis, also founded by Attalus IL, Ramsay, 27. cit. 
1126). Some part of its prosperity was doubrless derived from 
its hot springs (ep Joan. Lyd. 75, 349, where the hot springs of 
Hierapolis and LaobiceA [g.2.] are also mentioned), which 
are still much used; probably connected în some degree with 
these was the celebrity of the city for its festivals and temples, 
the number of which gained it the title of ‘miniature Athens." 
Frequent destructive carthquakes, however, threw heavy burdens 
on its finances (Strabo, 579, 628). The status of the town is 
evidenced by the fact that the Aozxo% of Asia, which, according 
to some unknown rule of rotation, held its festival in the chief 
cities of the Province (e.g., Ephesus, Smyrna, Sardîs, Pergamos, 
Laodiceia), met also at Philadelphia (C/G 1068, 3428). For 
some time the town even changed its name to Neocasareia, 
and struck coins under that name during the reigns of Tiberius, 
Caligula, and Claudius (Ramsay, οὔ. ci. 1201). The change 
was made in recognition of the aid rendered by Tiberius on the 
occasion of the great carthquake of 17 a.D. (Tac. Ax%.247). 

‘* In later Byzantine times, Philadelphia was a large 
and warlike city (Georg. Acropol. 111, μεγίστη καὶ 
πολυάνθρωπος), and was a bulwark of civilisation in 
this quarter, until, in 1379 or 1390, the united forces of 
the Byzantine Emperor Manuel II. and the Osmanli 
Sultan Bayezid I. compelled its surrender to the Turks. 


1 Ramsay (S4 Pawl the Traveller, 326) suggests that ‘the 
sailors described the entrance as one în which inward-bound 
ships looked towards NW. and SW., and that in transmission 
from mouth to mouth the wrong impression was given that 
the harbour looked NW. and SW. 
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Possibly this energy, bravery, and self-reliance is trace- 
able to the infusion of Macedonian blood; for 
Macedonian colonists (the Mysomakedones of Pliny, 
HN5r20, and Ptol. v.215) were planted among the 
Mysians by the Seleucid kings, S. of Philadelphia, on 
the road to Ephesus, in the modern /zu72-Ova (Ramsay, 
op. cit. 1196). 
The church of Philadelphia, though not unreservedly 
praised, like that of Smyrna, stands second in point 
NT of merit in the list of those addressed in 
È the Apocalypse. Both Smyrna and 
Feferences. pniladelphia were troubled by those 
‘who say they are Jews, and are not’ (Rev. 29 80). 
Ignatius, writing a few years later, also found it 
necessary to warn the Philadelphians against the 
preachers of Judaism (ad P#i/ 6) as well as against 
disunion (chap 7). In Philadelphia the Jewish element 
prerlominates, as against the Hellenism rampant in 
Pergamos (Rev. 213) ‘The town is still to a large 
extent Christian (cp Rev.3r2). Its modern name is 
Ala-Sheher® 
See Cuttius, Nacktrag su den Beitr. zur Cesch, u. Topogr, 
Kleinas., 1873. ww 
PHILARCHES {o dyAapyxHc [VA]), 2 Mace. 832 
AV, regarding the word as a proper name; but RV 
‘the phyiarch.” 


PHILEMON, EPISTLE TO (mpoc φιληλλονὰ ; 50 
Ti. WH with RA and other MSS, but fuller superscrip- 
- tions also occur mainly to indicate that the 

1. History. Flistle was written by the apostle Paul 
and at Rome, see Tisch. 84) is the name of a short com- 
position which has come down to us from antiquity as 
the thirteenth in the NT collection of ‘ Epistles of Paul.' 
‘Tertullian (adv. Afare. 521) is the first who expressly 
mentions the writing as included by Marcion among 
the ten epistles of Paul accepted by him, adding the 
remark that this was the only epistle whose brevity 
availed to protect it against the falsifying hands of the 
heretic (‘soli huic epistole brevitas sua profuit ut 
falsarias manus Marcionis evaderet'). It retained its 
position undisturbed, although now and then (as, for 
example, by Jerome) its right to do so had to be 
vindicated against some (‘plerique ex veteribus') who 
thought the honour too great for an epistle having no 
doctrinal importance. Others did not fail to praise 
this commendatory letter of the apostle on behalf of a 
runaway slave as a precious gem showing forth Paul's 
tenderness and love for all his spiritual children, even 
those who were the least of them if judged by the 
standard of the world, 

F. €. Baur was the first (Pasfora/r. 1835; Paulus, 
1845) who found himself led by his one-sided preoccupa. 
tion with the four ‘principal episties' (see PAUL; 
PHILIPPIANS, EPISTLE TO THE, $ 1) to raise difficulties 
with regard to the Epistle to Philemon. Its close 
relationship to Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 
especially the last-named, which he found himself unable 
to attribute to Paul, was too much for him, although în 
this case his ‘tendency-criticism’ failed him. The 
considerations he urged in addition were certain ἅπαξ 
λεγόμενα, [Π8 romantic colour of the narrative, the small 
probability of the occurrence, some plays upon words 
and the perhaps symbolical character of Onesimus,— 
points which, all of them, can be seen set forth in detail 
in PaulusD, 2 88-04. 

Thorough-going disciples of the Tubingen school, such as 
Roversin his Miewew Testamentische letterkunde (1888), followed 
in the footsteps of their leader although with occasional modi- 
fications in detail. Rovers saw in the epistle a concrete illustra- 


tion of what is laid down in Colossians as to the relation between 
masters and slaves. 
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the epistle as a symbolical illustration of the relation between 
Christian slaves and their masters as set forth in Col.3 22-41. 
Similarly Weizsacker (Apost. Zeitalter0ì, 1892, 545), who found 
himself compelled in view of Colossians to regard Philemon ‘as 
an illustrative example of a new doctrine bearing on the Christian 
life, the allegorical character of which is already shown by the 
very name of Onesimus.” 


Those who did not adopt the Tibingen position in 
its entirety, but endeavoured to rescue at least some of 
the ' minor’ Pauline epistles—such crities as Hilgenfeld 
and S. Davidson—either argued for the genuineness or 
sought a way out of the difficulty of maintaining its 
genuineness as a whole by a hypothesis of interpolations. 
So Holtzmann ZW7, 1873, pp. 428-41 (with regard 
to vr. 46, controverted by Steck 7/27) 1891, pp. 
570-584), and W. Brickner, Chron. Reihenfolge, 1890, 
pp. 200-3 {as regards vv, 5 Δ, controverted by Haupt, 
Komm. 1897, p. 10). 

The conservative school carried on its opposition to 
Baur and his foliowers with greater or less thorough- 
ness in various introductions and commentaries, the 
most recent being that of M. R, Vincent who {Corzze, 
160 [1897]), after bricfiy summing up the objections, 
proceeds: ‘It is needless to waste time over these, 
‘They are mostly fancies, The external testimony and 
the general consensus of critics of nearly all schools are 
corroborated by the thoroughly Pauline style and diction 
and by the exhibition of those personal traits with which 
the greater epistles have made us familiar.’ So also 
Zahn (Zir4) 1322 [r900]), with the usual pathos, and 


| adding a couple of notes: ‘That this epistle also, with 


its fullness of material which could not have been 
invented (note 7), should without any support for 
tradition and without any adequate reason whatever 
having been suggested for its invention, have been 
declared to be spurious, does not deserve more than a 
passing mention {note 8).'  J. P. Esser also expresses 
himself in a similar manner in an academic thesis that 
seeks to treat the subject with the utmost possible 
exhaustiveness, De Brief aan Philemon, 1875. 

The criticism which refused to accept as an axiom 
the doctrine of the four ‘ principal epistles' of Paul (see 
PAUL, $$ 30, 32, 34) did not make itself much heard, 
Bruno Bauer was quite silent, and its other repre. 
sentatives contented themselves, as a rule, with the 
declaration—sometimes more, sometimes less, fully 
elaborated—that we do not possess any epistles of Paul 
at all R. Steck wrote the treatise already referred to 
{PT 1891) in which he concentrated attention upon 
the double character of the epistle, as a private letter 
and as a writing apparently intended for the Pauline 
church ; repeated some of the objections of Baur and 
others; maintained that the ultimate design of the 
author was to ‘present vividly' the apostle’s attitude 
to the slavery question, as seen in 1 Cor. 72: £; 
and took special pains to emphasise the view that the 
unknown writer had made use, in his composition, of 
a correspondence between Pliny and Sabinianus pre- 
served in the Zpist/es of Pliny (921 24) to which Grotius 
had long ago called attention (see below, $ 4) Van 
Manen (Hand! 59 {1900]) devoted two sections to a 
statement of his views as to Philemon. 

On the assumption of the correctness of the received 
tradition regarding the canonical epistles of Paul, 
and of the identity of the Onesimus 
2 Form ARÀ cf Philem.1o with the person named in 

“ Col. 49, the statement usually met with 
is that Onesimus, a runaway slave, christianised by 
Paul and sent back by the apostle to his master with 
our present ‘letter to Philemon,’ originally belonged to 
Colossa, where also lived his master Philemon, a man 
of wealth inasmuch as he owned a slave (!), who, either 
from Ephesus or perhaps at Ephesus itself {for we 
cannot be certain that the apostle ever visited Colossa), 
had been converted by Paul. 

Any one, however, who will allow the cpistle to tell its 
own story must receive from it a somewhat different 
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impression, 
Philemon was—he is mentioned in the NT nowhere else 
and is known only by later tradition—nor as to where 
he was living when Paul, according to Philem. 10-20, 
sent back to him his former slave Onesimus, after he had 
christianised him and so made him a brother of the master 
who could be spoken of as a beloved fellow-worker of Paul 
and Timothy, owing his conversion to Christianity to 
the former (2v. 119). The reader is not further ad- 
vanced in his knowledge when Philemon is named by 
the tradition of a later age as a presbyter, a bishop, 
a deacon, or even an apostle, and Onesimus is reputed 
to have been bishop of Ephesus. For the unpreoc- 
cupied reader this little document of ancient Christianity 
represents itself in various lights, now as a letter written 
by Paul and Timothy to Philemon, Apphia, Archippus, 
and a domestic church (vv, 124 322825), now as written 
by Paul alone to Philemon (ον. 28 4-22@ 23 24). Sister 
Apphia and Archippus, the fellowsoldier of Paul and 
Timothy according to τ. 2, arc nowhere else met with 
in the NT, unless Archippus be, as many suppose, 
identical with the person named in Col. 4r7—which may 
or may not be the case. That Apphia and Archippus 
should be respectively the wife and the son of Philemon, 
as many are ready to assume, is a gratuitous supposi- 
tion which has no solid ground, and has against it 
the strangeness of the collocation ‘ Apphia the sister, 
Archippus our fellowsoldier and the church in the house 
that is thine, Philemon (σου) 


Paul a prisoner of Christ Jesus and brother Timothy, so we 
learn from the epistle, address themselves with words of blessing 
to the persons named (vv. 124 3), or otherwise Paul alone does 
so to Philemon (24). Next Paul goes on to say to Philemon 
that he thanks God always for his well-known love and his 
cxemplary faith (vv. 4-7), upon which he, as Paul πρεσβύτης 
(the aged) and a prisonee of Christ Jesus, beseeches him to 
receive his son Onesimus whom he sends to him, though he 
would willingly have kept him beside himself, as a beloved 
brother (v. 8-16). Whatsoever expenses may have been in- 
cutred the apostle promises to defray (στ. 17-20). He might 
enjoin; but he trusts to the goodwill of Philemon, of whose 
hospitality he hopes ere Jong 10 be able to partake (vv. ar-228) 
through the mediating prayers of all of them (διὰ τῶν προσευχῶν 
ὑμῶν, 228); next he conveys to 4i7x the greetings of Epaphras, 
his fellow-prispner in Christ Jesus, and of Mark, Aristarchus, 
Demas, Luke: his fellow - workers (2 23.24), and the epistle 
closes with a word of blessing upon all (v. 25). 


A surprising mixture of singular and plural both in 
the persons speaking and in the persons addressed. 
A This doubie form points at once ta 
3. Composition. .. me peculiarity in the composition of 
the epistle. It is not a style that is natural to any one 
who is writing freely and untrammelled, whether to one 
person or to many. Here, as throughout the discussion, 
the constantly recurring questions as to the reason for 
the selection of the forms, words, expressions adopted 
find their answer in the observation that the epistle was 
written under the influence of a perusal of " Pauline” 
epistles, especially of those to the Ephesians and the 
Colossians. Take the examples in which one or more 
persons near Paul are named as the writers :— 


Col. 15 as Philem. 1 ‘Brother Timothy. Again, why does 
Paul call himself in Philem. 9 δέσμιος Χριστοῦ Ἰησοῦ, and not 
as elsewhere δοῦλος or ἀπόστολος) The answer is found in Eph. 
3141. What is meant by the inclusion of other names besides 
that of Philemon among the addresses? For answer see 1 Cor. 
12 2Cor.Ir, Archippus comes from Col. 417, the epithets 
συνεργός and συνστρατιώτης from Phil 225. "The ‘church 
which is in the house” from Col. ὁ τα, The prayer in . 3 froth 
Rom,17 1 Cor.13 2 Cor. 12 Gai. 13 Eph.12 or Phil.12. The 
thanksgiving and commemoratiori οὗ 7-4 from Rom. 189 x Core 
14 Eph. 116520 Phil.13 Col.13. The continual hearing of 
Philemon's love and faith towards all the saints (τ. 5) from Eph. 
115 Col.14. The expression ὃν ἐγέννησα (v. 10) from 1 Cor. 
415 cp Gal. 419. The sending of Onesimus in στ, 10. from 
Col. 48 or Eph. 621 /. although in these passages it is Tychicus, 
airee man; πρὸς ὥραν of v. 15 from 2 Cor.78 Gal.25; the 
‘brother beloved’ and ‘servant in the Lord of 7, 16 from Col. 
479. The ‘reckoting' of Ὁ. 18 from Phil.415; ‘I Paul” στὴ 
19 from Gal.52 Eph.81; ‘with my Rand" from 1 Cor. 1621 
Gal.811 Col. 4x8; the names in 22. 23 / from Col.17 4101214 
although now Epaphras takes the piace of Aristarchus, ‘the 
fellow-prisoner,' as Onesimus a slave takes the place of the free 
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There is in it no information as to who | man, the ‘brother beloved’ in Col.49. The final benediction 


comes from Phil. 423. 


Such phenomena are adverse to the supposition that 
Paul can have written the epistle. The thing is possible 


4. Authorship, !*9eed, but certainly not” probable. 


Rather may we say that no one could 
repeat himself so or allow himself to be restricted to 
such a degree by the limitations of his own previous 
writings. Nor can we think of Paul, however often we 
are told that he did so, as having put a private letter, 
after the manner here observed, into the form οἵ a 
church epistle. We need not pause to conjecture what 
was the relation between him and Philemon, or where 
the latter had his home— whether in Colossa, Ephesus, 
Laodicea, somewhere else in Asia Minor, or perhaps 
even Somewhere beyond its limits; nor vet as to the 
circumstances and date of his conversion by the apostle, 
or as to the reason why the runaway slave Onesimus, 
who as yet was no Christian, should have betaken 
himself precisely to Paul the prisoner—at Ceesarea, 
shall we say, or at Rome? The romantic element in 
the story does not need to be insisted on. It is to be 
put to the credit of the writer who may very well 
perhaps have made use of the story which has been so 
often compared with it (see above; Plin. Api56 921 24). 
A freedman (Zi8er125) of Sabinianus makes his escape 
and seeks refuge with Pliny, who was known to him as 
a friend of Sabinianus who also lives in Rome, where- 
upon Pliny sends him back with a commendatory letter 
in which he pleads for the runaway from the standpoint 
of pure humanity. Our unknown author makes the 
freedman into a slave whom he brings into contact, at 
an immense distance from his home, with Paul, 
Philemon’s spiritual father, who converts Onesimuw 
also, and thereupon sends him back with a plea for 
the slave from the standpoint of Christian faith and 
Christian charity. He has thus presented us with an 
ideal picture of the relations which, in his judgment, 
that is according to the view of Pauline Christians, 
ought to subsist between Christian slaves and their 
masters, especially when the slaves have in some 
respect misconducted themselves, as for example by 
secretly quitting their master's service. One might 
also add that he thus has given a practical commentary 
on such texts as Col. 322-25 Eph.65-9 1 Cor. 7 or-z2 
(see Steck), 

The author's name and place remain unknown. He 
is to be looked for within the circle from which the 
‘epistles of Paul' to the Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians, emanated; nor can Philemon be much 
later in date. Probably it was written in Syria or, it 
may be, in Asia Minor about 125-130. In any case, 
later than Paul's death about 64 A.D. and at a time 
when men had begun to publish letters under his 
name, when also they had formed the habit of adorning 
him with titles of honour such as ‘bondman’ (δέσμιος) 
‘of Christ Jesus," ‘aged' (mpeoférms), ‘being such an 
one as Paul, etc.’ (τοιοῦτος ὧν ὡς Παῦλος, k.7. 
*1 Paul’ (ἐγὼ Παῦλος) implies a name of high authority 
(vv. 1919), when further the Christology of the church 
had already so far developed that it was possible to 
use convertibly the designations Christ, Jesus, Christ 
Jesus, Jesus Christ, and 10 speak of him as the fountain 
of grace and peace as God himself is (77. 325) and as 
‘the Lord’ who is the centre towards whom all the 
thinking and striving of believers is directed (22. 35-9 
2023). On the other hand, it is of course earlier than 
Tertullian's Afarcion. 

If the epistle can no longer be regarded as a direct 
product of Paul's spirit, so full of Christian charity, it 

nevertheless remains to show by an example 

δ, Value. \vhat Christianity at the time of its com- 

position had been able to achieve as a guiding and 

sanctifying force in the case of certain special problems 

of life, and what the several relations were amongst 
believers of that time. 
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PHILETUS 


The commentaries of J. R. Lightfoot (δ αλδῤῥίανις, 1868, (0) 
1890), H. von Soden (40%, 1891), Ellicoti (#4i2:6pia25, 1861, 
1888), E. Haupt (Ge/angenschafisbriefe, 
6. Literature. 1897), M. R. Vincent (P4/4gpians, 1897) 
will be found useful, though all of them ae- 
cept the Epistle as genuine. Cp also Holtzmann (ἐπ, (8) 246-7), 
S. Davidson (/#40.(8) 1 153-160), Zahn (4721 pp. 311-326), 
Steck (//°7; 1891, pp. 570-584), Van Manen (//a24/, 59). 
W. C. v. Μ, 
PHILETUS (piAHtoc [Ti. WH]), mentioned with 
Hymenzeus in 2 Tim. 217}. That he was really a 
teacher opposed to Paul, is altogether unprovable (see 
HvMENAUS); he is but a type of Gnostic teachers who 
obtained influence after Paul's time. He takes the 
pluce of the Alexander coupled with Hymenaus in 
I ‘Tim. 120-—why, it is useless to conjecture. T. K. €. 


PHILIP (iAimmtoc [ANV]). Two of the five 
Philips of Macedon are named in the Apocrypha. 
I. Philip II, father of ALEXANDER the 
1 Macc. 11 62; see ALEXANDER, I. 

2. Philip V., mentioned together with his (illegitimate) 
son PERSEUS (g.v.) in 1 Mace. &5 as an example of the 
warlike success of the Roman arnis. 


As is wellknown, Philip V. was finally defeated at Cynos- 
cephala in ‘l'hessaly (x97 8.c.), Perseus at Pydna (168 B. 
See further Smith's Dice, Class. Biog., s.v., and Ency. Brit.(), 
sw ‘Macedonian Empire." 


3. Oneof the ‘ friends’ (or, according to 2 Mace. 929, 
a foster-brother) of Antiochus Epiphanes to whom was 
entrusted the bringing up of the child afterwards known 
as Antiochus Eupator (164 8.C., 1 Macc. 614f). ‘In 
thus designating Philip and not Lysias (cp 3327) as 
regent and guardian to the minor Antiochus, he may 
have been influenced by the utter failure of the campaign 
conducted by Lysias against fudaea' (Camò. 5166, 
ad loc.) For his fate see Lysras. Another tradition 
tells that fearing the young son he fled to Ptolemy Philo- 
metor (2 Macc. 929). He is commonly identified with :— 

4. A barbarous Phrygian whom Antiochus Epiphanes 
left in charge of Jerusalem (about 168 B.c.}, which he 
governed with great cruelty (2 Macc.522, cp 6ur). 
Fearing the growing strength of Judas the Maccabee he 
sought help from PTOLEMY (g.v., $ 4 {1}], the governor. 
of Coele-Syria, who sent GoRGIAS and NICANOR (887). 
Tt is not improbable that he was the messenger who 
brought the tidings of the ill success of Lysias to 
Antiochus {τ Macc. 65), which makes the account of 


his advancement to high office more intelligible. 
5. ‘1 he chancellor of Antioch whose excesses caused Lysias 
and Antiochus Eupator to withdraw from the invasion of Juda:a 
ἢ Macc. 13 23),  Inspite of the difference in the traditions he is 
possibly τὸ be identified with (3) and (4) above. 

6. For Philip (Herod), see Heron, FAMILY 0F, $$ 9, tr. 


PHILIP, THE APOSTLE, and PHILIP, THE 
EVANGELIST. In the NT two followers of Jesus, 
πάτον, DOM bearing the name of Philip, are 
1. Distineh cicarly distinguished. (1) The name 
POrSOnS. holds the fifth place in all four lists of 
the twelve apostles; in Mt. (103) ΜΚ. (8.18) and Lk. 
(614) that of Bartholomew is coupled with it, in Acts 
{113} that of Thomas {sce ApostiE), Nothing further 
is related concerning. this apostle, save in the Fourth 
Gospel [see below, $ 5). (i.) In Acts 65 a Philip is 
reckoned as one of the ‘seven’ at Jerusalem. Accord- 
ing to 85-40 he labours as a missionary in Samaria 
after the death of Stephen his fellow deacon (by ve. 
114 18 he is expressly distinguished from the apostle), 
and baptizes the Ethiopian eunuch. In 218 f (belong- 
ing to the 'we '-source) we learn that he reccived Paul 
on his last journey to Jerusalem as his guest at Coesarea, 
and that his four unmarried daughters, endowed with 
the gift of prophecy, were there with him. In this 
passage he is described as one of the seven and also as 
‘the Evangelist’ {on the title see EVANGELIST, and 
MiNISTRY, $ 394, δ. Ewald attributed to him an 
original gospel {see GOSPELS, $ 157 A, id). 
In the account of Philip in Acts there are various 
points demanding attention. 
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Great, 


PHILIP, THE APOSTLE 


(α) In the first place it is surprising to find that in Acts 
2. Credibility 2110 Agabus is brought in to foreteli to 

GE Acta. > Paul his destiny. 

i This is no sufficient reason, however, for 
regarding the mention of the prophetic daughters of Philip in 
τι 9 as(1) a mistake of the author's, or (2) as a gloss. 
allegations are simply bold attempts to escape the difficulty 
involved in the statement in the verse, that the evangelist had 
prophetic daughters, as against the assertion of the Church 
Fathers that the prophetic women were daughters of the apostle 
(see below, $ 44,0) The deletion of Ὁ. 9 would not in any case 
remove the difficulty that Agabus is in this chapter introduced 
as if he had never been mentioned before, while yet his name 
is actually met with in 1128, A much preferable supposition 
would be that according to the ‘we '-source it was the daughters 
of Philip who made the prediction to Paul and that a redactor 
of Acts bearing in mind 1 Cor, 14 34 (women τὸ keep silence) found 
something objectionable in this and therefore put the prophecy 
into che mouth of Agabus. 

(ὁ) Whilst 840 prepares the reader for the presence of 
Philip in Caesarea it is not easy to see why Ashdod is 
named as the place to which he was ‘caught ἀνίαν." 

If an interval of time (a short interval, of conrse) had been 
specified within which Philip had been found at Ashdod, we 
might suppose the true explanation to be that that city was named 
gn account of its considerable distance from the place where the 
eunuch had been baptized. This specification of time being 
absent, perhaps the source used by the author of Acts at 
this point contained an account of some occurrence in Ashdod 
which has not been preserved to us. 


(c) The statement of 84-17 that the converted 
Samaritans were not able to receive the Holy Ghost 
save by the laying on of hands of the apostles, as well as 
the whole story of Simon Magus (see MINISTRY, $ 340 
and Simon MAGUS) must be regarded as quite un- 
historical. ‘The account of Philip's missionary activity 
in Samaria, on the other hand, is not similarly open to 
question, nor yet that of the conversion of the eunuch, 
although it will hardly be denied that this last seems to 
have received later touches. Such a touch, in particular, 
may be seen in the miraculous ‘rapture’ of Philip, 
parallel to that of Habakkuk in Bel and the Dragon 
(τ᾿. 35[36]) or to the sudden appearances and disappear- 
ances suggested by 1K.1818 2K.216; clearly it 
serves to bring the narrative to an effective close. 

Even as regards those statements about Philip, how- 


soni ever, which are not in themselves 
3. Significance ; credibile, it is necessary to bear 
of Philip in ἢ in mind their obvi itabili 

‘Rote: always in mind their obvious suitability 


to the purpose of the writer of Acts. 

The Samaritans occupy an intermediate position between 
Jews and Gentiles. As for the eunuch, he is indeed a Gentile, 
yet a Gentile of the class which already stands very near to 
Tudgism (827). The person specially fitted to be the first 
missionary of the gospel to people of this description will be not 
one who comes from the straitest Jewish circles but one who is 
represented (ὃ τ) as having heen chosen în the interests of the 
Hellenists,—that is, of the Jews of the Dispersion resident în 
Jerusalem,—and who therefore also, after the manner of so 
many other Jews having relations with Greeks, bore a Greek 
name (cp NaMEs, $ 86). 

Thus Philip comes to be the character in Acts to whom 
the preliminary stages of the mission to the Gentiles are 
assigned. The original apostles take knowledge of the 
Samaritan mission and give it their sanetion only at a 
later stage. The difficulty as to whether a Jewish- 
Christian missionary may or may not enter a Gentile 
house is not raised so far as Philip is concerned, but 
only afterwards in the case of CORNELIUS (9.2), who 
in 102 is designated as proselyte indeed, but throughout 
the whole of the rest of the narrative is treated as a 
Gentile pure and simple. Thus the story advances 
step by step. ‘This, however, raises the question 
whether in what we are told about Philip there may not 
be much which, if not freely invented, has at least been 
arranged and combined to suit the plan of the author. 

Before passing on to what the Fourth Gospel has to 
say about Philip, it will be well that we should notice 
at how early a date in the writings of 
the church fathers the evangelist l’hilip 

of fhe oldest begins to be taken for the apostle of 

n the same name, the explanation being, 
obviously, to be sought in the conscious or unconscious 
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4. Statements 


PHILIP, THE APOSTLE AND PHILIP THE EVANGELIST 


wish to have an apostolic head to whom reference can 
be made, especially in dealing with heretics. 
(4) Whether Papias shared the confusion is uncertain. 
According to Eusebius (27. ili. 399) Papias recorded in his 
book that he had received from the daughters of Philip the 
account of a raising fron the dead (νεκροῦ ἀνάστασιν) which 
had occurred in their father's time and neighbourhood (κατ᾿ αὐτόν; 
not ‘through his instrumentality ’), as also the information that 
Justus Barsabas drank deadly poison with impunity. ‘The 
èxcerpt from Papias published by de Boor in 7 ὦ v. 2 170 which 
goes as far back perhaps as to Philip of Side (circa 450) proceeds 
in immediate continuation of the words quoted under JoHN, Son 
or ZEBEDEE ($ 44) to say: “The said Papias recorded, as 
liaving received [it] from the daughters of Philip, that Barsabas, 
who also is Justus, having when put to the trial by unbelievers 
drunk the poison of a serpent, was kept unharmed in the name 
of Christ. He records, moreover, yet other wonders and especi- 
ally what happened in the case of the mother of Manaimus 
[Acts131?), she who rose again from the dead.'! As Papias 
carries back his information only to Philip's daughters, he would 
appear not to have been personally acqualnted with their father. 
Zen view (Forschungen, 6 667.) that the words of Eusehius 
Σ ἢ, 39)* Papias being a contemporary of theirs” (κατὰ τοὺς 
abrods—ie., of Philip and his daughters [not κατὰ τὰς αὐτὰς, of 
Philip's daughters] ὁ Ilazias γενόμενος) are to be taken as 
proving that Eusebius found in the bcok of Papias attestation 
of that writer's acquaîntance, not only with the daughters of 
Philip but also with Philip himself, becomes all the more improb- 
able if Zahm (rog) is right în his conjecture that Papias bad been 
brought up in the same city of Hierapolis in Phrygia where he 
te 


(è) In Polyerates of Ephesus (circa 196 A.D.} the 
confusion of the two Philips is express and complete : 
‘ Philip, him of the twelve apostles, who lies buried in 
Hierapolis, and two daughters of his who grew old as 
virgins, and that other daughter of his who after having 
discharged her citizenship in the Holy Ghost is at rest 
in Ephesus.'4 

Eusebius who has preserved these words for us (Υ̓Ζ 1. 31 3 
v. 24 2) not only utters no caveat, as he is careful to do in the 
parallel case where Irenzeus confuses the two Johns (JoHN, son 
oF_ZEREDEE, $ 74, end), but actually in his own words with 
which he prefaces and closes the citation în iii. 3126 (notwith- 
standing the reference he makes in the intermediate passage— 
iii. 81 5—to Acts218/) as also in ili. 399 designates the Philip 
referred to by Polycrates as ‘the apostle' (τὸν dméoroAov). It 
is in the pighest degree improbable, notwithstanding the con- 
tention of Zahn (ἀπ. 1627), that he is here using the word 
*apostle’ in its wider sense in which it is equivalent to ‘evangelist' 
(Gee Ministry, ὃ 396). Zahn (p.7 n.2) is able to adduce but 
one solitary passage in which Eusebius follows this wider usage, 
and here he is following another writer pretty literally (44 
i,13 12): ‘Thaddwus an apostle, one of the seventy' (Θαδδαῖον 
ἀπόστολον ἕνα τῶν ἑβδομήκοντα). ᾿ 

(6) Clement of Alexandria (Strom. ili. 652/, p. 535, 
ed. Potter; also in Éus. Z£ iii, 80 1) enumerates 
Philip along with Peter and Paul as belonging to the 
category of married apostles: ‘for Peter indeed and 
Philip both became fathers, and Philip also gave hés 
daughters to husbands ; and Paul in like manner,' etc, 
(Πέτρος μὲν γὰρ x. Φίλιππος ἐπαιδοποιήσαντο, Φίλιππος δὲ 
κι τὰς θυγατέρας ἀνδράσιν ἐξέδωκε. καὶ ὅγε Παθλος, etc.). 

According to Zahn (173) Clement here really intends the 


1 Παπίας ὁ εἰρημένος ἱστόρησεν ὡς παραλαβὼν ἀπὸ τῶν 
θυγατέρων Φιλίππον ὅτι Βαρσάβας ὃ καὶ ᾿Ιοῦστος δοκιμαφόμενος 
ὑπὸ τῶν ἀπίστων ἰὸν ἐχίδνης πιὼν ἐν ὀνόματι τοῦ Χριστοῦ ἀπαθὴς 
διεφυλάχθη. Ἱστορεῖ δὲ καὶ ἄλλα θαύματα καὶ μάλιστα τὸ κατὰ 
τὴν μητέρα Μαναΐμον τὴν ἐκ νεκρῶν ἀναστᾶσαν. 

2 Even if we held with Corssen (ΖΔ ΤῊ, τροῖ, p. 292) that 
Hamack (ACZ ii. {=Chronol.]1 3-25) has proved that in Euseb. 
(12) we must after αὐτοὺς supply χρόνους, and that în all such 
cases the time of the emperor last mentioned is meant, the pas- 
sage would not involve the view that Philip was still alive. 
Moreover, Hamnacks contention is difficult, and our passage is 
not in his list. So also ina, 4. 5 (above), χρόνον (after κατ᾽ αὐτόν) is 
linguistically inadmissible, and reference to an emperorimpossible. 

3 The possibility is further increased if the view ofthe words of 
Eusebius which is taken in GospELS, col. 1816, n. 1, is accepted. 

4 Φίλιππον τὸν τῶν δώδεκα ἀποστόλων, ὃς κεκοίμηται ἐν 
Ἱεραπόλει, καὶ δύο θυγατέρες αὐτοῦ γεγηρακυῖαι παρθένοι, καὶ ἡ 
ἑτέρα αὐτοῦ θυγάτηρ ἐν ἁγίῳ πνεύματι πολιτευσαμένη ἢ ἐν Ἐφέσῳ 
ἀναπαύεται. 
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apostle Philip, since he states about his daughters something 
different from what was known about the daughters of the 
evangelist. We find, however, that Zahn himself (170) infers 
from Polycrates that che fourth daughter of Philip the Evangelist 
must have died or remained in Palestine as a married woman; 
and it has further to be observed that Polycrates regards the 
third daughter as having been married, for he mentions only 
two as being virgins. ‘lhus the discrepancy between Clement 
and Polycrates is not so great as had been supposed. 

In fact, Lightfoot (Co/ossiazs 45 £. [1875]) found him- 
self able to make the assertion that Polycrates intended 
by the Philip who lived in Hierapolis, not the evangelist 
with his four prophetically-gified daughters, but the 
apostle, who had three daughters, not so endowed, one 
of whom was a married woman, and that there has 
been no confusion between the two men at all* This, 
however, is quite unlikely, as the church fathers never 
bring the two men into contrast as Lightfoot does, 
but învariably speak of only one Philip as having had 
daughters about whom there was something to say. 
‘The variations in-the accounts of these daughters 
(according to the Montanist Proclus in the Dialogue of 
Gaius directed against him [ap. Eus. 42 iii. 814] all 
four daughters of Philip were buried in Hierapolis) are, 
we may rest assured, merely variants of an identical 
story relating to one family only. 

This, however, being granted, we must not overlook the 
further circumstance that Clement (S2r0x7, iii. 425, p. 522 ed. 
Potter) deciares Philip to have been the person to whom Jesus; 
according to Mt. 822=Lk. 960, said ‘leave the dead to bury 
their own dead, and follow me.' This identification rests 
assuredly on the simple fact that in Jn.143 Jesus is represented 
as saying to Philip ‘follow me' (the other cases where the word 
is employed are those of Levi or Matthew, in Mk, 214=Lk. 527 
=Mt.99, and of the rich man in Mk.1022=Mt, 192r=Lk. 
1822), Thus here also Clement is thinking of the apostie, and 
nowhere seems to mention the evangelist as a different person; 
so also later writers (see in Zahn, p. 171, n.1). 

(d) According to Heracleon (circa 190 A.D. in Clem. 
Strom.iv.973, p. 595, ed. Potter) Philip died a natural 
death {see JOHN, SON OF ZEBEDEE, 8 5, end). Whether 
Heracleon intends the apostle or the evangelist or does 
not at all distinguish between the two remains uncertain. 

(e) The Montanisis towards the end of the second 
century referred to the four daughters of Philip, along 
with Agabus and other Old-Christian prophets in justi- 
fication of their claim that the gift of prophecy was still 
among them (Eus. Y£ v. 17 3 iii. 314, Orig. in Catena 
[vol. 5]in Epist. ad Cor. [Cramer, p. 279}. 

The Fourth Gospel, in virtue of its repeated references 
to Philip, would supply material for some characterisation 

of the apostle were it not that unfor- 
δ. The Fourth tunately all the most important of the 
POL narratives in connection with which his 

name occurs must be regarded as unhistorical, 

To this category belong that of the feeding of the five thousand 
(6 5-7), that of the visit of the Greeks (1220-22; cp GosPELS, 
ἢ 140c; Josn, $ 27), that of the call of Philip (143-409) —a 
narrative Which so far as its connection with the calling of Peter 
and Andrew (1 35-42) is concerned is wholly irreconcilable with 
the synoptists' account of the call of the Trothers (Mk, 11658 
and ]ls); the narratives cannot refer to distinct incidents (it is 
inconceivable that disciples, once called, should have left Jesus 
and then have been called by him once more just as if they had 
never been with him). Equally unhistorical is it that Jesus 
ever said: “he that hath seen me hath seen the Father' (149). 

If, however, we decide that the figure of Philip serves 
in Jn, as the embodiment of an idea, then we shall find 
the idea so expressed to be the same as that in Acts; 
it is he who makes the first preparatory steps for the 
admission of Gentiles to Christianity by being, along 
with Andrew (the only other of the twelve who bears 
a Greek name), the intermediary through whom the 
inquiring Greeks are brought to Jesus. Perhaps this 
is also the reason why his home is given (as also that 
of Andrew) as having been a city of Galilee with 
a mixed Gentile population (Jn.144, recalled also in 
1221).8 ‘The same point of view would be-disclosed in 


1 Similarly Corssen (ΖΝ ΤῊ, 1901, pp. 289-299), who, how 
ever, charges the Montanists (below e) with identifying the two 
Philips. 

2 It must not be overlooked that in Mk.4x6-21 it is Caper- 
naum rather than Berhsaida that appears to be the home of 
Andrew, and that în the time of Jesus Bethsaida did not belong 
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its being Philip who brings NATHANAEL [g.v.] to Jesus, 
if indeed we are to understand by this mysterious 
personality the apostle Paul for whose activity Philip 
prepares the way in Acts.! Philip's appearing also 
among the seven may moreover explain why it is to 
him that the question of Jesus in 65 is addressed: 
‘whence are we to buy bread?' It is thus the figure 
of the evangelist that underlies the Philip of the Fourth 
Gospel. Since, however, he is represented as an 
apostle, we see that the confusion of the two persons 
already spoken of can be traced back even to this 
gospel. After the same fashion as the non-apostolic 
John of Ephesus (see JoHn, $$ 3-7), the other non- 
apostolic church-head of Asia Minor is elevated to the 
apostolic dignity. Finally, as Philip has assigned to 
him a rank in the apostolate that is inferior to the 
highest, we can perceive that both in 67 and in a 
less characteristie passage, 148-10 (Lord, shew us the 
father}, he is intended to figure as one of the many 
persons in the Fourth Gospel who are still deficient in 
the true knowledge of the divinity of Christ. 
(4) Philip the evangelist is usually reckoned as one of the 
seventy (Lk. 10.1). (ὦ) As for the apostle—the apostle at least 
of Jn. 144 122:—the only reminiscence in tra- 
6. Later dition is the statement that he began a mission- 
traditions, aryjourneying from Galilee. (0) ΑΙ the other 
legends relating to the apostle rest upon what 
we are told of the evangelist. Whilst Tischendorf(Ac/a agost. 
apocr., 715-104; Apocal. apocr., 141-156) and Wright (Afocx, 
Acts af the Apostles, 1871, pp. 69-92 of the English translation) 
give fragments only, and Lipsius(Afo4r. Ap.-gesck. ii. 2 1-53 and 
dassim) had access to no farther materials, a large part of a 
consecutive work—viz, the first to the ninth and also the fifteenth 
and last πρᾶξις of the Acta PAilippi—was published by Batiffol 
in the Analecta Bollandiana, 9 (1890) 204-249, and dealt with 
by Lipsius (in his ‘Ergiinzangsheft,' 1890, pp. 65-70), by Stòlten 
Gn/27, 1891, pp. 149-160), and by Zahn (6 18-24). The basis of 
this work is gnostic ; but it has undergone much revision in the 
catholic sense. It represents Philip as having exercised his mis- 
sionary activity not only in Phrygia (particularly at Hierapolis) 
but also in almost every other province of Asia Minor as well as 
in the ‘city of Asia, în addition to Samaria, Ashdod (cp Acts 
85-40), from Parthia ‘to the cities of the Camdaci' by the sea, 
or in ‘ Parthenia by the sea of the Candaci* (cp Queen Candace 
in Acts 827), in ‘Carthage (a corruption from Karddxwv?) which 
is in Ashdod,' in ‘ Hellas the city of the Athenians' (plainly due 
to the Ἕλληνες of ]n.1220), in Nicaterapolis in Hellas, in 
Scythia, in Gaul (=Galatia?), etc. He is accompanied by his 
sister Mariamne instead of his daughters. His death is repre- 
sented at one time as having been a natural one, at others as 
having been by hanging, or crucifixion, head downwards, along 
with stoning. When at a later date îr came to be percelved 
that the evangelist was a different person from the apostle, a 
see and place of burial were assigned to him at Tralles in 
Caria. (4 On the Gospel of PRilip see ArocRYPHA, $ 26,9. 
In the Pistis Sophia there mentioned (32, 70.5 of the MS trans. 
lated by Schwartze, ET by ᾧ. R. S. Mead, 1896) it is Philip 
(long with Thomas and Matthew) who has to write out all the 
words of the risen Jesus. Zahn's view (Gesck. di N7lichen 
Kanons, ii. (761-] 768) that the gospel of Philip came into exist- 
ence in the first decades of the second centary rests on no solid 
basis (cp Harnack, ACZ ii. (=C4ron.)1592/)  P.W.S 


PHILIPPI (φιλίττττοι [Ti. ὙΠ) in early Christian 
times was a considerable city of Macedonia not far from 
; the ZEgean. 11 took îts name from Kin 

1. History. Diijip {the father οἵ Alexander the Great) 
who towards the middle of the fourth century B.c. had 
made himself master of the neighbouring gold mines and 
the ancient Crenides (Kpy»(des) or ‘ Fountains,' upon 
the site of which he founded a frontier city which was 
called after himself. About 167 8,6. it came into the 
possession of the Romans, who divided Macedonia into 
four regions or free republics—having for their respective 
capitals Amphipolis, Thessalonica, Pella, and Pelagonia 


to Galilee at all but to che tetrarchy of Philip. Perhaps Jn. 
names Bethsaida because of the identity of name of tetrarch and 
apostle (see ReTHSAIDA, $ 3), but perhaps on account of the 
etymology, as botla Andrew and Peter were fishermen. 

Holizm, BZiv., 1872; O. L[orenz], ZW7, 1873, pp. 96-102; 
Schwalb, Unse 4 Fvangelien, 1885, pp. 358-360; Pheid,, 
Urchrist. 700 n. With ‘an Israelite” în ©. 47 cp 2 Cor. ll e2, 
also Gal. 113/25 with ‘no guile,'x Thess. 8 3 (δόλος); with ‘any 
good thing out of Nazareth?” in 2. 46, cp Acts2282G9; with 
"I saw thee," 2. 48, cp Gal.115; with ‘of whom Moses and 
the prophets did write,' ©. 45, cp Rom,.821; with ‘come and 
see,’ 2. 46, cp τ Cor.91. 
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—the inhabitants of which, however, were not allowed 
to have connubium or commercial dealings with each 
other outside the limits of their respective regions (see 
Livy, 4529). This policy ot isolation broke the power 
of ‘free’ Macedonia. In 42 B.c. Macedonia became 
the scene of the struggle between the opposing forces in 
the civil war; and by the beginning of the Christian 
era we find ît a Roman province governed now by a 
senatorial, now by an imperial legate (see MACEDONIA, 
8 2, end). Philippi was fortified and raised to the rank 
of a military colony by Octavianus, the conqueror on the 
adjoining plains of Pharsalia, under the title of Colonia 
Julia Augusta Victrix Philippensium. The inbabitants 
both old and new—and the latter class was exceptionally 
numerous—received - the jus /izlicune, -whereby they 
practically enjoyed equal privileges with the citizens of 
Rome itself As a ‘colony’ Philippi henceforth became 
much more than a mere city with suburbs ; rather it 
became a great department, ‘with’ boroughs and 
secondary towns' of which it formed the administrative 
centre, as Vincent remarks { Comm. on PAIL, xvi, [1897]). 
‘There were at that time cities of first and second, third 
and fourth rank, and perhaps even of still lower grade. 
Marquardi (Ad. Slaatsverw. 1:88 [1873]) himself 
speaks in one case of a ‘seventh' alongside of the ‘first’ 
- τῆς title borne by Ephesus, Pergamus, and Smyrna 
in Asia. He regards it as indubitabie that the expression 
* first' (mpéry) had reference solely to the precedence in 
the festival with which the games of the xowòv ᾿Ασίας 
were inaugurated, However this may be, we now 
understand what the much discussed expression {πρώτῃ 
τῆς Μακεδονίας πόλι5) used with reference to Philippi 
in Acts 1612 means, 

It is not said that Philippi was #e first city or the 
capital of Macedonia, or the first city of Macedonia — 

τον Paul being supposed to have begun his 

SE pianation. labowrs in Europe there, because he bad 

ἡ not halted at Neapolis or because that 

city did not count, belonging as it still did to Thrace (?). 

AN that is said is that Philippi at that time was regarded 

în those parts as a ‘ first,’ that is, ‘first class’ city. The 

variants clearly show how very soon the key to the onìy 
true explanation had been lost. 

Ti,WH and Nestle read, with RAC εἰς, ἥτις ἐστὶν πρώτη τῆς 
μερίδος Μακεδονίας πόλις, κολωνία; B has πρώτη μερίδος τῆς 
M.; E πρώτη μερίς M.; D κεφαλὴ τῆς M, πόλις xoA.; and 
some cursives and translations follow D in taking no account at 
allof μερίδος or μερί. This word can safely be regarded as a 
“correction’ just like D's κεφαλή or Blass's conjecture πρώτης, 
again adopted by Zahn (£24.()1376), as if, the division of 
Macedonia in 167 8.c. into four regions being called to mind, it 
were still possible to speak of the ‘first μερίς, or Hort's conjec- 


ture of τῆς Πιερίδος Max. No conjecture is necessary, nor need 
we, with WH, seek the possible corruption in πρώτη τῆς μερίδος, 


If we simply read with MSS ‘ which is a first (class) 
city of Macedonia, a colony’ (ἥτις ἐστὶν πρώτη τῆς 
M. πόλις, κολωνία), all the variants are explained, the 
meaning being perfectly intelligible. 

The name of the ancient Philippi long survived in 
that of the now extinct village of Filibedjik or Filibat, 
Of the city colony only a few ruins are extant. 

In Old-Christian writings Philippi was mentioned as 
the seat of a church, the first in Europe, founded by 

ia Paul on his so-called second missionar 

8. Paul's ;ourney. Here on ἃ certain Sabbath day, 
at a place of prayer by the river, outside 
the city gate, he is said to have come into contact with 
the worshippers, especially the devout women, and to 
have made the acquaintance of a certain Lydia, a seller 
of purple from Thyatira in Asia, who ‘ worshipped God 
and after having been baptized along with her family by 
Paul received him in her house. Then comes the narra- 
tive of the maid—probably a slave—with a spirit of 
divination who had brought her masters much gain by 
her soothsaying. These men now came forward as 
accusers and prosecutors of Paul and his companion 
Silas, who are beaten with rods and cast into prison, 
but delivered from it in a miraculous way, the jailor and 
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his household being baptized and the apostles honour- 
ably restored to freedom. This narrative may embody 
some kernel of truth, taken from the journey-narrative 
which was incorporated with the lost Acts of Paul 
underlying our canonical book of Acts (see PAUL, 
$ 37(2]); but as we now read it in Acts1612-40 it is 
assuredly not credible in its entirety, but has been 
palpably retouched, and dates from a later time (cp 
PauL, $ 33; and van Manen, Paz/zs, 1 τοφ-τττ). 

In Acts mention is made a second time of a visit by 
Paul to Macedonia, in which connection Philippi is 
again named ; this was on the third so-called missionary 
journey, and when Paul was turning his steps for the 
last time towards Jerusalem (Acts 201-6). 

Philippi is once more mentioned in 1 Thess, 22 with 
manifest reference to the events described in Acts1612-40; 
in Phil. lr (cp 4157) as the abode of Christians who 
have been long known to Paul (see  PHILIPPIANS 
[EPIST.], $ 3}; and in the superscription of the epistle 
of Polycarp as the seat of the church of God to which 
Polycarp and the eldess with him are represented as 
having sent an epistle when Polycarp had taken over 
from Ignatius the task laid upon him of sending epistles to 
various churches (Ign. ed οὐ, 8; see PHILIPPIANS, $ 12). 

w. cv M 


PHILIPPIANS (EPISTLES). 


I. Paul's ErIsTLE ($$ 1-9). Value (8 8). 

History of criticism (8 1), Bibliography (8 9). 

What Phil. seems to be ($ 2). II. PoLvcarr's EFISTLE ($$ 

Contents @ 3). 10-14). 

Difficulties (ἢ 4). Text ($ 10). 

Not a letter ($ 5). Form and contents ($ 11). 

Composition (8 6), Authorship (8 12/4). 

Autborship (8 7). Bibliography ($ 14). 

There fall to be considered two Old-Christian docu- 
ments-those bearing the names of Paul and of Polycarp 
respectively. 

I Paul's Epistle. 
The first of the two constitutes one of the NT group 
of ‘epistles of Paul’ (ἐπιστολαὶ Παύλου), ‘to Philip- 
N pians' ἱπρὸς biXrmygiovs) being the 
1. History of alia of the presina by 
eriticismi. "Ti. WH after NABK, et. Down to 
184s—or, shall we say, to 1835 ?2-—no one had doubted 
its right to thìs position. Men saw in it an expres- 
sion, greatly to be prized, of the apostle's love for a 
church which he had founded, written while he was 
languishing in prison, probably in Rome, and sent by 
the hand of Epaphroditus who had been the bearer of 
material and spiritual refreshment for Paul, had fallen 
sick, and was now on the point of returning to his home 
in Philippi. The only point on which doubt seemed 
possible was as to the place of composition—whether 
Cresarea or Rome, 

Paulus (1799), Bttger (1837), Thiersch, and Bòhmer 
declared for Cresarea; elsewhere the voice was unani- 
mous: ‘the apostle's testament ; written in Rome’ {Holtz- 
mann), ‘’‘The testament of the apostle and the most 
epistolary of all epistles'—' der brieflichste aller Briefe.” 

‘Then came Ἐς €. von Baur with his thesis that only 
four of the cpistles of Paul (Gal., 1 and 2 Cor., Rom.) 
could be accepted as indisputably genuine—a thesis that 
‘he employed as a criterion in determining the genuineness 
of all the rest (Die sogen. Pastoralbr. 1835, p.79; Paulus, 
1845). Tried by this standard Philippians had, in Baur's 
view, to be at once rejecied (Paz/us, 1845, pp. 458- 
475). 

The replies of Linemann (1847), B. Brickner (1848), 
Ernesti {1848 and 1851), de Wette {1848}, and others 
were not effective. Indeed, the support given to Baur 
by Schwegler (1846), Planck (1847), Késtlin (1850), 
Volkmar (1856) did not advance the question more 
than did Baur's own reply to Ernesti and others 
published m 7&eo/ /e4r85. 1849 and 1852, and after 
wards incorporated in /au/us®’, 1966-7, 250-883. 
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Hoekstra (74.7, 1875) and Holsten (JP7, 1875-6) 
sought to base the Tiibingen position as to Phil. upon 
the solid foundation of a more strict and searching 
exegesis, rejecting all that in their judgment could not 
be relevantly urged, and adding such other arguments as 
seemed to them to have weight. Hoth these critics, 
however, still started from the genuineness of the four 
‘principal epistles.’ So Hitzig, Hinsch, Straatman, 
Kneucker, Biedermann, and various others ranged them- 
selves more or less decidedly upon the same side. 

At the same time, not merely among thorough- 
going apologists, but also among friends of the Tibingen 
school, such as Hilgenfeld, Schenkel, Pfleiderer, Lipsius, 
Hatch (Zney. Bri, 1885), S. Davidson (/r67.9, 
1894), and others, there were very many who found them- 
selves unable to accept the result of Baur's criticism so 
far as the Epistle to the Philippians was concerned, 

Without realising it very clearly, both advocates and 
opponents of the genuineness found their stumbling- 
block, from the beginning, in the axiom of the genuine- 
ness of the ‘ principal epistles' of Paul. Of necessity, 
however closely attached to Baur and his school, or 
however little bound to one another by common prin- 
ciples, they at once fell into two groups—each of them, 
in itself considered, most singularly constituted—which 
felt compelled to maintain or to reject the Pauline origin 
of our epistle, in the one case because it did not appear 
to differ from the principal epistles as a whole more than 
did these from each other, in the other case because 
assuredly, whether în few or in many respects, it seemed 
when compared with them to breathe another spirit, and 
iu language and style to betray another hand. 

A way of escape has been sought—but unsuccessfully 
—by means of the suggestion, first made by le Moyne in 
1685 and afterwards renewed by Heinrichs (1803), 
Paulus (1812), Schrader (1830), and Ewald, that the 
Epistle was not originally a unity. 

C. H. Weisse saw in it (Beitr. 2. Azitik der paul. Br. 1867), 
liesides some later insertions, two epistles: Phiî, 1.314 and the 
fragment 8.16.4, Similarly Hausrath (A'T4che Zeitpesch.(2) 
8398/): one letter written after the first hearing, a second 
some weeks later after the gift of money from Plulippi. W. 
Briickner (Chrom. Reikenfolge, 1890) assumed various interpo- 
lations ;. Vélter (74.77, 1892) a genuine and a spurious epistle 
which have been fused together in that which we now possess. 
Names and titles will be fond more fully in Holtzmann, £/24@), 
1892, 266-272: 5. Davidson, /atrod.(®), 1894, 1 161-282: Vincent, 
Comm. 1897; Zahn, E#:4(2), 1900, 1 369-400; and other writers 
of introductions and commentaries. 

A newer way, at first allowed to pass unnoticed, was 
shown by Bruino Bauer (ΑὙΤΆ der pozl Brigfe, iii. 
(1852), 110-117, cp C4ristus u. die Casaren, 1877; 
PP- 373-4), when he determined to make his judgment 
upon this epistle independently of that upon the four 
‘ principal epistles,' his main conclusion being that it 
was not earlier than the middle of the second century. 
He was followed, so far as his leading principle was 
concerned, by Loman, Steck, van Manen. 

Loman, however, did not go more closely into the 
question of the origin of Philippians.  Steck intimated 
his adhesion in an incidental statement in his Ga/azians 
{p. 374) that in Philippians we hear some ‘ echoes” of the 
controversy between Paulinism and the older party of 
the followers of Jesus. Van Manen's view was set 
forth in his Hardleiding, 3, 88 51-58. 

Thorough criticism has na other course open to it 
but that of condemning any method which ties the hands 
in a matter of scientific research. Before everything 
else it demands freedom. Exegesis must not he content 
to base itself on results of criticism that have been 
arrived at in some other field ; rather is it the part of 
exegesis to provide independent data which may serve 
as a foundation for critical conclusions. The epistle to 
the Philippians, like all other Old-Christian writings, 
requires to be read and judged entirely apart and on 
its own merits, independentiy of any other Pauline 
epistles, before anything can be fitly said as to its prob 
able origin (cp PAUL, $$ 34, 36). 
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‘The writing comes before us as a letter, not of course 
of the same type as those commonly written at the 
; od, ic] ve have recenti: 
2. What Phil peri oa A which we ve ec ἊΣ 
seems to be. received so many examples in the 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri (i. and ii. 
1898-99; cp PAPYRI, and EPISTOLARY LITERATURE), 
but as a letter of the sort that we know from the New 
Testament, and especially from the Pauline group (see 
OLD-CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, $ 18; PAUL, $ 39); 
a letter, to judge fram the opening sentence, written 
by Paul and Timothy, but, to judge from all that 
follows, by Paul alone. In it we find Paul speaking, 
as a rule, as if he were a free man, yet sometimes, 
particularly în 17-17, as if he were a prisoner. He is 
full of sympathetic interest in those whom he is address- 
ing. He tells them that his thoughts are continually 
about them and their excellences (13-11 212), how he 
ycarns to see them once more (18 26 224 26), how they 
are properly speaking the sole object for which he lives. 
his joy and his crown (124 41). The epistle purports 
to be addressed to all the saints in Christ Jesus at 
Philippi with the bishops and deacons (1145), known 
and loved brothers, disciples, and friends of the apostle ; 
still, the impression it gives is rather as if it had been 
written for a wider circle of readers, among whom the 
Philippians play no other part than that of representing 
the excellent Christians addressed, who neverthcless re- 
quired to be spoken to seriously about many and various 
things that demanded their unremitting attention. 
The writer, as Paul, declares his thankfulness to God for the 
fidelity of his readers to the gospel, and his earnest yearning 
after them all and their continued spiritual 
3. Contents. growth (13-11). He refers to the misfortumes 
that have recently happened to him and to 
that which în all probability lies before him, pointing out how 
his bonds have served to promote the cause of Christ both 
amongst unbelievers and amongst the brethren, and how Christ 
to his great joy is being preached, whatever be the reasons and 
however diverse be the ways; how he is in a strait between his 
desire to be released and his desire to go on with life, whilst in 
any case hoping to be able to glorify Christ in his body (1 12-26). 
Next, he exhorts his readers, whether he be present or absent, 
and very specially in che Jatter case, to let their manner of life 
be worthy of the gospel of Christ, after the example of him who, 
being in the form of God, had humbled himself by taking the 
form'of a bonedservant, being found în fashion as a man, and 
becoming obedient even to the death of the cross (1 27.918), He 
then procceds to speak of his intention to send Timothy—joint 
author of the epistle, according to l11—whom he highly com- 
mends, and Epaphroditus his ‘brother,’ ‘fellow-worker” and 
*fellow-soldier, and at the same time the ‘messenger’ (ἀπόστολος) 
and ‘minister’ of the Philippians to the need of Paul 
Epaphroditus has been sick nigh unto death, and sore troubled 
because they had heard he was sick, and yet he is recommended 
to the Philippians as if he were a stranger (210-30), The 
writer, as Paul, goes on, abruptly, to a vigorous onslaught on 
his enemies, prides himself upon his Jewish birth, glories in 
his conversion, describes his unremitting efforts towards the 
Christian goal, and exhorts to imitation of his example. For 
those whom he addresses he is himselfa ‘type,’ his conversation 
a ‘conversation in heaven” (31-41).  Lastly, comes a new 
series of exhortations, to Euodia and Syntyche, Synzygus and 
all the other brethren, to condact themselves in all things în 
accordance with the word and example of Paul who is address- 
ing them (42-9); an expression of thanks for the gift, received 
from them by the hand of Epaphroditus, which has recalled the 
memory of previous kindnesses, and has been welcome at this 
time, although not indispensabile (4 10-20); greetings to and 
from all the saints, and a Benedicrion (421-23). 
Some things here are certainly not easily intelligible 
or very logical, whether we regard the form or the sub- 
- τος Stance. We may point, for example, 
4 Difficulties. + the unusual although genuinely 
‘ Pauline’ ‘ Grace to you and peace from God our Father 
and (the) Lord Jesus Christ ‘in the exordium (12), ‘ Now 
unto our God and Father be the glory for ever and ever, 
Amen’ at the close (420), followed by the prayer ‘The 
grace οἵ our Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit” 
(423) instead of the well-known customary formula of 
salutation and greeting. The address, moreover, to ‘all 
the saints of Christ Jesus at Philippi, with the bishops 
and deacons' (11) seriously raises the question, Who 
are they? Where do they live? Contrast, too, the 
double authorship (Paul and Timothy) of the Epistle as 
seen in li with the fact that from 12 onwards Paul 
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alone speaks and in 219 speaks of Timothy as if he had 
nothing to do with the Epistle. Observe also the 
peculiarly exaggerated manner in which the Philippians 
are addressed, as if they and they alone were by way of 
exception Christians, worthy to absorb the apostle's 
every thought, and as if it was for them alone that he 
lived and endured, and how, once more, towards the 
end (415) he names them in a singularly lofty tone as 
‘ye Philippians.' How he again and again praises 
himself, holds himself up as a pattern, as the best 
example that can be given for the imitation of his 
disciples and friends: not only when he speaks so 
ecstatically of his thanksgivings and prayers, the 
significance of his sufferings and possible death, the tie 
between him and his present or absent readers (12-30 
211216. 27/), but also when he boasts of his pure 
Hebrew desceht, his faith, his unceasing effort to be 
perfect, and to walk as an example (35-21 49-14). 

Note how the writer salutes ‘every saint in Christ 
Jesus' and sends greetings from ‘«// the saints, especi- 
ally those that are of Cresar's household’ (4217), he 
being a prisoner yet apparently in free communica- 
tion with the people of the Pretorium, the imperial 
guard in Rome to whose charge he had been committed 
(1713/17). Consider how impossible it is to picture 
clearly to oneself his true relation to the supposed 
readers at Philippi, the circumstances by which he and 
they are surrounded, the occasion for writing or sending 
the epistle, unless a considerable part of its contents be 
left out of account. All is confused and unintelligible 
as long as one thinks of it as an actual letter written in 
all simplicity and sent off by Paul the prisoner at Rome 
to his old friends at Philippi after he has been comforted 
and refreshed by their mission of Fpaphroditus to him. 
Wherefore, in that case, the bitter attack and the self- 
glorification so intimately associated with it (42-21)? 
Wherefore the Christological digression (26-11), with 
the substance of which (on the assumed data) one might 
presume the reader to have been already long familiar? 
Why the proposal to send Timothy ‘ shortly” (ταχέως), 
whilst yet the writer himself hopes to come ‘shortly,* 
and Epaphroditus is just upon the point of setting out 
(219245)? Could not Epaphroditus, if necessary by 
letter, have sent the wished-for information touching 
the Philippians which is spoken of in 219? What was 
Epaphroditus în reality? a fellow-worker of Paul? ora 
messenger of the friendly Philippians (225)? Why did 
he need to be warmly recommended to the Philippians 
as if he were a stranger, though they had already 
been full of solicitude on account of the illness from 
which he has now happily recovered (226-30)? How 
can this give occasion for the exhortation to hold ‘ such” 
in honour {230)? Even Euodia and Syntyche, Synzygus 
and Clement (427), simple though they seem, have 
long been the subjects of various perplexing questioris, 
Who were they? symbolical or real persons? In what 
relation did they stand to one another, to Paul, to the 
community addressed? Why the reminiscence of what 
Philippi had previously done for the apostle (415 /.)? 
Only to give him an opportunity to say that he valued 
the good-will of the givers more than their gift (417)? 

The solution of these and other riddles of a like 
nature raised by the Epistle lies in the recognition that 

it is not really a letter, in the proper 
δ. Not ἃ letter. conse of that word (sce above. & e], 
but an edifying composition in form of a letter written 
by Paul to the church of Philippi and intended to stir 
up and quicken its readers. Or rather, let us say, its 
hearers ; for epistles of this sort were designed first and 
foremost to be read in the religious meetings of the 
congregation. No more precise determination of the 
occasion for the composition and sending of the epistle 
—such as is usually sought in the receipt of the gift 
alluded to (for the first time) in 410-18 (cp 225 30)—can 
be given. The writer knows the proper form of a 
‘Pauline epistle' and he follows it without troubling 
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himself as to whether everything that he says exactly 
fits its place or not. Hence his naming of Timothy as 
joint writer of the Epistle (11) although he makes no 
further mention of him, apart from 21923, where he 
speaks of him as if he were a third person. Hence, 
too, his vague expression ‘all the saints in Christ Jesus 
at Philippi' and the strange addition, explicable only 
from 1 Cor. 12 and 2 Cor.l1, ‘ Wifk the bishops and 
deacons’ {1r), his benedictions (12 423), his greetings 
(421/.), his thanksgiving for, and high praise of, the 
church he is addressing, which yet has to be admonished 
with such earnestness ; his exaltation of Paul and his 
relatioi to ‘the whole Preetorian Guard and all the 
rest' (113), his intercourse with them that are of Caesars 
household (422); his praise of Timothy (220-22), of 
Epaphroditus and of the always attentive Philippians 
(225-30 410-18); in a word, everything that strikes the 
reader as’ strange and perplexing as long as he is 
endeavouring to regard the epistle as a genuine letter of 
Paul to the church he had founded at Philippi. His 
‘ Philippians* are ideal Christians of the good old times 
to which the living generation may acceptably have its 
attention directed, and at the same time they are the 
‘you’ amongst whom are found faults and shoricomings, 
and even ‘dogs,’ ‘evil workers,’ and ‘concision’ (32). 
‘The aim of the writer is no other than to edify, to incite 
to patience and perseverance by pointing to the example 
of Paul and others, including the church addressed, 
with its illustrious past. 

The author is acquainted with the canonical epistles 
to the Romans, the Corinthians, the Galatians, perhaps 
πον, also the Ephesians, as is shown by 
6a. Composition. ie ὁ parallel’ pass-words and allu- 
sions, to which defenders as well as assailants of the 
‘ genuineness' are accustomed to point in order to prove 
either the identity of the writer with the author of the 
* principal epistles' or his dependence on those writings. 

A careful examination makes it evident that many of 
the phenomena can be accounted for only by imitation. 

For example : the naming of Timothy (11) as joint writer of 
the epistle although its further contents show that he was not so, 
ep 2 Cor. l1; the expression ‘with the bishops and deacons,” 
alongside of all the saints at Philippi (11, cp x Cor. 12 2 Cor. 
11); the expression ‘ Jesus Christ' in 12 after ‘ Christ Jesus' in 
v. 1, cp Rom.17 (1 Cor13 2Cor12 Cal 13 Eph.i2); the 
calling of God as witness of the sincerity of Paul's desire towards 
his readers (18, cp Rom. 19); the expression ‘test the things 
that differ* ἰδοκεμάζειν τὰ διαφέροντα, 1 το), elsewhere only in 
Rom. 2 18, cp 122; the bonds (οἱ δεσμοῦ of the prisoner, who 
nevertheless seems to walk at liberty (cp ὁ δέσμιος Eph. 31); the 
strange word (and therefore explained by ἐλπίς) ‘expectation* 
(ἀποκαραδοκία) 120, elsewhere only in Rom.8 19; the great 
importance attached, without any apparent reason, to Paul's 
coming (126, cp Rom.li1o-13); the expansion ‘the same love, 
etc” (τὴν αὐτὴν ἀγάπην κιτιλι, 254) as compared with the 
extortation, originally standing by itself, “τὸ mind the same 
thing" (rà αὐτὸ φρονεῖν), cp 2 Cor. 1311 Rom.1216; the use of 
such words as ‘form’ (μορφή), ἁρπαγμός (AV ‘robbery,’ ΕΝ ‘a 
thing to be grasped at), ‘equality’ (ira), ‘empty himself' 
(κενοῦσθαι), “greatly exalted ᾿(ζὑπερυψοθν) in 26-11, even though 
perhaps not horrowed from our existing Pauline epistles; the 
likeness of men (27), cp with the Zi&emess of sinfal flesh (Rom. 
83); the words in 2 10 / Lorrowed from the OT in accordance 
not with the text of Is. 4523 & but with that of Rom. l4r13 
the stringing together of purely Pauline expressions (such as 
ὥστε, ὑπηκούσστε, πολλῷ μᾶλλον, ἢ παρουσία and ἡ ἀπουσία μου) 
for which no reason is apparent in the context (212); the echo 
of Rom.718 in 212/.; the expression ‘to run in νδίη, ‘to 
labour in vain,' * in the day of Christ," 216, cp Gal.22 
41 2 Cor. 114; the sending of Timothy and the praise accorded 
to him 2119-22, cp 1 Cor. 417 1610; the assurance, very 
strange în the connection in which it ‘occurs, that the writer 
himself will speedily come 224, cp 1 Cor, 419; the ‘supposed 
to be necessary” and ‘speedy’ sending of Epaphroditus (225 28, 
cp 2 Cor.95 822); the unintelligibie imperative (1poodéxeote) 
in 2 29, with reference to the high!y appreciated Epaphroditus, 
cp _Rom. 162; the deviation after ‘such’ (τοιοῦτοι) in 3 30, cp 
1 Cor. 16 1618; the impossibility of explaining ‘the same things” 
(rà αὐτάν in8 1 otherwise than as referring to what occurred else- 
where ini some previous passage în the group of epistles to which 
this originally belonged ; the keenness of the attack in 32-619, 
which is fully in harmony with much in 2 Cor, 10-13 and Gal, 
but net with the present epistle; the unintelligibleness of the 
assurance ‘for we are the circumision,’ 3 3, as long as we do 
not bear in mind such words as those in Rom. 225287; the 
necessity for explanation of ‘glorying în Christ Jesus and not 
trusting în flesh” (καυχώμενοι ἐν Χριστῷ Ἰησοῦ καὶ οὐκ ἐν capri 
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πεποιθότες), 33, by referring to such texts as Rom.21723 111 
2 Cor. 11 21-23 Gal. 113,7 ; and so forth. 


Perhaps the special features connected with Paul's 
sojourn as a prisoner in Rome, as also the allusion to 
succour previously received hy him from the Philippians 
according to 415/., may be both borrowed from some 
written source; if this be so, the source in question 
cannot, in view of the discrepancies, be the canonical 
book of Acts, but must be rather a book of ‘Acis of 
Paul' which underlies it (PAUL, $ 37). 

However many the traces of the writer's use of earlier 
materials, it does not seem advisable, and certainly in 

80. Not NO case is it necessary, to regard his 

patchwork work as a chance or deliberate combina- 

" tion of two or more epistles or portions 
of epistles. The epistle as a whole does not present 
the appearance of patchwork. Rather does it show 
unity of form ; we find a letter with a regular beginning 
and ending (11 f 420-23); a thanksgiving at the outset 
for the many excellences of the persons addressed 
(13-11, cp Rom. 18-12 1 Cor. 14-9) notwithstanding the 
sharp rebukes that are to be administered later ; per- 
sonalia; exhortations relating to the ethical and 
religious life; all mingled together yet not without 
regard to a certain order. Here and there some things 
may be admitted to interrupt the steady flow of the 
discourse; 31 or ϑιδ raises the conjecture of a new 
beginning; the ‘things’ spoken of here are not 
different from those which we meet with elsewhere in 
other Pauline epistles—even in Rom., 1 and 2 Cor., Gal. 
There also, just as here, we repeatedly hear a change 
of tone, and are conscious of what seems to be a change 
of spirit. Yet even apart from this, to lay too great 
stress upon the spiritual mood which expresses itself in 
32-6 as contrasted with that of 13-11, or, on the whole, 
of 1-2, would be to forget what we can read in 11517 
221 and the calm composure shown in ὃ f 

No unmistakable trace can be shown of conjunction 
or amalgamation of two or more pieces of diverse 
origin, apart from what admits of explanation from use 
having been made of existing writings1—say, the reading 
of certain Pauline epistles. Rather does everything, 
even that which has been borrowed, reach the paper 
through the individual brain and pen of the writer. 
Witness the unity of language and style which becomes 
all the more conspicuous whenever we compare the 
work with, for example, a Johannine epistle or a 
chapter from the synoptical gospels, 

There is but one so-called conclusive proof that there 
were originally more than one epistle—whether genuine 
or not genuine—of Paul to the Philippians : the much- 
discussed testimony of Polycarp (4/4 32). There we 
read of Paul that he had not only in his time orally 
instructed the Philippians but also written them ‘letters, 
into which if you look carefully you will be able to have 
yourselves built up into the faith that has been given 
You' (ἐπιστολὰς, εἰς ds ἐὰν ἐγκρύπτητε, δυνηθήσεσθε 
οἰκοδομεῖσθαι εἰς τὴν δοθεῖσαν ὑμῖν πίστιν). It is not 
necessary, however, as is done by some scholars, to 
explain the plural number (letter[s]) by reference to 
Latin idiom {epistole), or, with others, to think that 
Polycarp is exaggeratingi Chap.132 clearly shows 
that he well knows the difference between ἐπιστολή 
and ἐπιστολαί; 113 (qui estis in principio epistula 
ejus), that he knows of but one epistle of Paul to the 
Philippians ; 112, that he regards 1 Cor. 62 as belonging 
to the instruction given by Paul to the Philippians, 
whilst we moreover meet with other traces of acquaint- 
ance with Pauline epistles. The inference lies to our 
hand: the plurai form (ἐπιστολαί) in 32 is to be 
explained by the writer's intention of pointing to a 
group of epistles by Paul which his readers might read 
for edification, and the Philippians also might regard 
as written for them. A remarkable evidence indeed, 
not of the earlier existence of more than one epistle of 
Paul to the Philippians, but of the way in which in the 
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middle of the second century the group of Pauline 
epistles was regarded—not as a chance collection of 
private letters, but as one destined from the first for the 
edification of various churches, 

After what has been said it is hardly possible ἰὸ 
think of Paul as the writer of Ph 

In itself considered it is possible indeed that the 
apostle should have written in the form of a letter to a 

particular church a composition which was 
τὰ Author in truth no real letter, but a writing designed 
"for purposes of general edification. This 
is not impossible ; but it is hardiy at all probable. The 
same remark applies to the writer's method of borrowing 
one thing and another from extant ‘ Pauline epistles'— 
even if sometimes the borrowing amounts perhaps to no 
more than a slight unconscious reminiscence of what he 
had at some time read, Possible also, but still less 
probable, is it that he should have written in so im- 
palpable a manner regarding his then surroundings—his 
recent vicissitudes, what might be awaiting him in the 
future, his relation to the community addressed, what 
was happening within it-—and above all that he should 
write in so exalted a tone of himself as an ‘example’ 
whose sufferings are significant for them all. 

What finally puts an end to all doubt is the presence 
of unmistakable traces of the conditions of a later period. 
Amongst these are to be reckoned in the first instance 
all that is vague and nebulous in the supposed historical 
situation, the firmly held conception of ‘Paul,’ his 
‘bonds,’ his presence and absence, More particularly, 
everything that points to a considerably advanced stage 
in the development of doctrine. Christianity has freed 
itself from Judaism. ‘Saints’ may be called so, not 
because of their relation to the law, nor as children of 
Abrabam, but in virtue of their standing ‘in Christ 
Jesus’ {lr 451). Righteousness, or the fruit of 
righteousness, is attained not through the law but 
‘through Jesus Christ' (11, cp 39). Not the Jew but 
the believing Christian belongs to the true Israel (33). 

It is no longer Jesus who is by preference spoken of 
— the expression occurs only twice {270 19) according to 
Tischendorfs text; usually it is ‘Christ. Jesus," or 
* Christ,’ sometimes ‘Jesus Christ God is in a 
special sense his fathér (12). His ‘day’ is spoken 
of (1610 216), the righteousness obtained through him 
{1rr), the abundance that is had in him (126). He can 
be the subject of preaching (115177); #elife(1a1); his 
spirit a stay for believers {119}, and he himself glorified 
in the body of the apostle (120). In him is comfort 
(21), he is the highest object of human striving (221), 
whose work must be done (230), in whom alone can 
there be glorying (83), for whom everything may well 
be sacrificed (37), the knowledge of whom is worth all 
else (38), who lays hold of those who are his (3x2), in 
whom is the calling of God (314), to be hostile to whose 
cross is the saddest of all-things (818), who is to be 
looked for from heaven as Lord and Saviour (320), who 
shall make us like unto himself (321), in whom we 
must stand fast (41), whose ‘thoughts’ (νοήματα) we 
must have (47), through whom or in whom God blesses 
us (419), whose grace may be invoked upon us (423), 
our Lord at whose name every knee must bow (210 £.), 
who came down from heaven, who was in the form of 
God and who humbled himself, became man, suffered 
and died, and was glorified above ali (26-11). 

‘The church already possesses its ‘bishops and 
deacons' (11), its factions, its parties and schools 
(11517 32), its good old times (15 212). The unity of 
the faith is in danger (127 £, cp 22 f.), there is suffering 
on account of the faith (1297), there is an aiding of 
prisoners (22530), with regard to which we find a 
testimony în Lucian's De Morte Peregrini. 

In a word: all points back to an Old-Christian de- 
velopment that cannot at so early a date as 64 A.D., 
the assumed death-year of Paul, have attained to such a 
degree of maturity as we see it here possessing. Let it 
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not be said, however, on this account, that the unknown 
writer who conceals himself behind the name ‘ Paul’ or, 
if you will, ‘ Paul and Timothy,’ was ἃ forger or fraudu- 
lent person. Nothing gives us the smallest title to cast 
any such imputation on his character. He simply did 
what so many had done before him, and so many 
others were to do after his day; more from modesty 
than from any arrogance or bluntness of moral sense do 
such men write under the name of some one whom they 
esteem, in whose spirit they wish to carry on their 
labours, and under whose spiritual protection, as it 
were, they wish to place their literary cfforis. The 
‘Paul' whom this author brings before his readers 
is the motive—indispensable or at least desirable — 
for glorying over against those who are accustomed to 
exalt themselves over well-known predecessors, as we 
learn from 2 Cor. 512, 

‘The author himself lived at a later date; we know 
not where. Presumably in the same circle as that in 
τ. Real “Nich the * principal epistles’ had their origin, 
author, and not long after the production of these, 

* probably in Syria or Asia Minor, about the 
year 125 A.D. In any case not carlier than the 
beginning of the second century and not later than the 
testimony of Polycarp already cited, dating from the 
middle of the century, or indeed, when we bear in mind 
Marcion's use of the letter, not later than 140 A.D. 
What we can securely infer from the epistle itself is no 
more than this; that it appeared after the ‘ principal 
epistles,' and in dependence on them, yet by another 
hand than any of those which we find at work there, as 
is shown by the divergences by which, notwithstanding 
many things they have in common, its language and 
style are distinguished.! Our author, like the writers 
of the ‘principal epistles,’ belonged to the Pauline 
school. Yet he was, so far as we can judge, less 
dogmatically inclined than these writers, or at least than 
the authors of Rom. and Gal. ; rather was he one who 
directed his thoughts by preference to the practice of 
the Christian life. He knows well of conflicting 
tendencies and divergent schools and parties, yet he 
glides lightly over them and in the character of Paul 
unhesitatingiy places himself above them ali (118), if 
‘only his readers are obedient and adhere to that which 
has once been taught (212 316 49) Questions of 
doctrine leave him unmoved, if only his readers will 
bear in mind the watchwords: struggle, ceaseless 
struggle {312-16); a walk in accordance with the 
gospel of Christ, in unity of the spirit (127) ; after the 
pattern given by Paul (fassim, especially 121-26 217/. 
317 49-13), Timothy, Epaphroditus (2 19:30), and other 
Philippians of the good old days {13-11 410-18), only 
thinking the thoughts which were in Christ Jesus 
(25). 

The historical as distinguished from the abiding re- 
ligious and ethical value of this writing, even although 

it makes no contribution to our knowledge 

3. Value. cf the life of Paul, is not slight. It throws 

light for us upon the history of Paulinism and the course 

of this quickening practical movement within Christianity 
during the first half of the second century. 

Useful commentaries, though all written from the standpoint 
which accepts the genuineness as proved, are those of R. A. 

Éipsius (CdL 1292), Meyer Haupt (1897), 

9. Literature. M. R. Vincent (1897), 1. 8. Tighefbor (1868, 

1891), A. Kiipper, Der Brie/ des Apostels 

Paulus an die Philifper (1893). Valuable discussions will be 

found in F. C. Baur (Pawdusi?ì, 2.50-88, 1867), Hoekstra (7%. 7, 

1875), Holsten(/2°7, 1875-1876), Grimm (Ζ ΗΖ 7, 1873), Hilgen- 

feld (ἰδέα. 1873-1877-1884), J. Cramer (Wiewae Bijdragen, 1879, 

1.98); ep Holtamann (£i/.0, 1892, p. 266-272), S. Davidson 

(nt), 1894, 1 161-182), Zahn (Zix6.), 1369-400), Van Manen 
(Handi. 49-51). 


1 The divergences are best set forth by Hockstra, ΤΆ. Τὶ 1875, 
Pp. 432-435 and Holsten, /P7, 1876, pp. 297 25, although in 
using either of these studies, one cannot escape the feeling that, 
throughout, both of these scholars have given too much weight 
to the dogma of the genuineness of the ‘ principal epistles.' 
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II. Polycarp's Epistle. 


The Epistle of Polycarp to the Philippians has long 
held a place, by universal consent, among the writings 
s, Of the ‘ Apostolic Fathers.' Its title in 
10 POlFOSTE that group according to Zabn (cd. 
epistle : text. Goihardi-Harnack-Zahn, 1876, p. 110, 
also in the editio minor ΟἿ, 1900, p. 114), runs: τοῦ 
ἁγίου Πολυκάρπου ἐπισκόπου Σμύρνης καὶ iepoudprupos 
πρὸς Φιλιππησίους ἐπιστολή. In Lightfoot® (1889, 
pt. ii. vol. 3, p. 321) it is simply πρὸς Φιλιππησίους. 
Neither the longer nor the shorter title can be regarded 
as original. The epistle is now extant in its entirety 
only in a faulty Latin rendering by the same hand as 
that which translated the longer recension of the Ignatian 
epistles. We know the Greek text of chaps. 1-9 from 
nine MSS, which all go back to the same ancestor 
{(vofgbensa=G), and are usually called ἀκέφαλοι 
because they contain the Greek text of the acephalous 
‘Barnabas'—z.e., of Barn. 57 (... τὸν λαὸν κιτιλ.)--- 
21. Chap. 13 is found in Eus. 27 ili. 36 14-15. 

The work is in the form of an epistle written by 
‘Polycarp and the presbyters who are with him, or by 
Polycarp alone, to the church of God 
at Philippi which had invited him to 
write the epistle (31132), we are not 
told how or why. The ‘presbyters’ are mentioned as 
joint writers of the epistle only in the exordium ; for the 
repeatediy recurring ‘ we' elsewhere does not necessarily 
imply them. ‘Polycarp’ speaks in chaps. 1-14 to 
*brethren,' to whom his attitude is after the manner of 
‘Paul’ in his epistles. He declares his joy at their 
friendly reception of Ignatius and his companions on 
their journey to Rome (1), gives some exhortations 
(2), declares that he cannot compare himself with Paul 
(3), gives directions and precepts for married women 
and widows (4), for deacons, youths (7. 6., laymen) (5), 
presbyiers, himself and others (6). He warns against 
Docetism and exhorts to faithful adherence to the views 
that have been handed down (7). He poinîs to the 
perseverance of Christ Jesus, the blessed Ignatius, 
Zosimus, Rufus, Paul and the rest of the apostles 
(8), urges his readers to follow their example (10), 
laments the falling away of the former presbyter Valens 
and his wife, yet desires that they should be gently 
dealt with (11). He incites to the examination of the 
scriptures, to ‘a holy walk, to prayer for others (12). 
He will take care, on the request of the Philippians 
and Ignatius (see Ign, σα βοΐ. 8), that letters should 
be sent to Antioch în Syria, and says a word in com- 
mendation of the epistles of Ignatius accompanying his 
own; also of Crescens, the bearer, and his sister (13 £). 

The author of this epistle, according to tradition, was 
Polycarp, a disciple of the apostles, especially of John, 

who made him bishop of Smyrna, where 
12. Polgcarp About 166 or 167-168 A.D, he sulfered 
the author? martyrdom at an advanced age. The 
difficulties, however, in the way of our accepting this 
tradition are insuperable. 

In the first piace, it has to be asked what motive 
was there for Polycarp, the bishop of the church at 
Smyrna, to address such an epistle at all to the church 
at Philippi—with which so far as we can trace, he had 
nothing to do? What is said in 31 (cp 132) about the 
epistle having been invited is manifestly invention. 

Further, we must not overlook that, though doubtless 
the writing gives itself out to be a letter, it is in reality 
nothing of the sort, but rather, in the author's own 
language, a treatise ‘concerning righteousness’ {(περὲ 
τῆς δικαιοσύνης, 81, cp 91). ‘The form is taken from 
the Pauline ‘ epistle,' on the whole coinciding most with 
that of the pastoral letters, or those of Ignatius, though 
also now and then showing affinities with the first 
Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, Its dependence 
on all these continually strikes the eye. 

Now, it is, in itself considered, certainly possible, 
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yet at the same time it is not at all likely, that Polycarp, 
under his own name or as ‘ Polycarp and the presbyters 
that are with him,' should have written a treatise ‘ con- 
cerning righteousness” in the form of an epistle to the 
church at Philippi. Rather does it lie in the nature of 
the case that a third person should have made use of 
his name in this manner. 

The same observation has to be made upon the 
circumstance that the writer, in the character of 
Polycarp, refers to the charge laid upon him by 
Ignatius. Ignatius himself, however, in his letter to 
Polycarp (81) had said that on account of his hasty 
departure from Troas for Neapolis he was no longer 
able to write to all the churches, wherefore he, Palycarp, 
must now instead send letters ‘ to the churches in front' 
—a fiction upon which the real Polycarp could hardly 
have proceeded, though for a third party this would 
have presented no difficulties. Or if it be held that we 
are not at liberty to speak of fiction in this connection 
because Ignatius had really said what we read in the 
passage cited above, how then could his friend Polycarp 
have passed over his words, have written a treatise in 
place of an epistle to the Philippians, and in the so- 
called letter assume the appearance of having written, 
not to please Ignatius, but because the writing had 
been called for by the persons addressed (31, cp 132)? 

There are other difticulties also, ‘The date of Poly- 
carp's death is unknown. 

The tradition that speaks of 166 or 167-8 as Polycarp's death- 
year rests upon some indications of Eusebius (C4rex. and HE 
414 5520), yet it appears to be inadmissible. The same 
authority, however, speaks (ἐν Ε 3 36) of Polycarp not only as a 
contemporary of Ignatius and Papias, but also as already in the 
third year of Trajan (98-17) bishop of Smyrna and at that time 
in his full vigour. For this reason many scholars, such as Hase, 
Wieseler, Duker, Keim, Uhiborn, J. Réville, Rovers (74.77 
1881, pp. 450-464), Killen, van Loon (74.7, 1893, p. 312.5), have 
during ever so many years not hesitàted to use their freedom in 
this connection, and have assigned as the death-year of Polycarp 
various dates between 147 and 178; more particularly, however, 
many scholars since Waddington (1867}—such as Renan, Aubé, 
Hilgenfeld, Gebhard, Harnack, Vélter, Lightfoot, Zahn, and 
again Harnack (ACZ'21 (1897): PP. 3259, 334-356--bave fixed 
upon the year 155-6 as the date, basirig their conclusion on what 
they read in the Ma»tyriux Polycarpî, chap. 21. Unfortunately 
it is not possible to place reliance even on this passage. The 
purport of the supposed statement is uncertain ; it requires a 
number of guesses to be made before it can be taken in the sense 
that is desired ; and in the most favourable event yields a state- 
ment that stands and falis with the twofold, far from probable, 
view (1) that chap. 22 is an integral part of the main work, 
although it was still unknown to Eusebius and Jerome ; (2) that 
the Mfartyriuzm itself is as old as it claims to be, and was written 
within a year after the martyrdom of Polycarp (see Oup- 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, $ 14). 

The oldest tradition we possess regarding the date of 
Polycarp is that given by Irenzeus, who (Adv. Her. 
33-4, written about 180) speaks of him as one whom he 
had known in his earliest youth (ἐν τῇ πρώτῃ ἡμών 
ἡλικίᾳ), who at that time was bishop of the church of 
Smyrna, and of whose successors ‘down to the present 
time’ (οἱ μέχρι νῦν διαδεδεγμένοι τὸν Πολύκαρπον) he 
is able to speak, To what is said by Iveneeus here and 
elsewhere, as also in the Epistle to Florinus wrongly 
attributed to him {see OLDp-CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, 
$ 25), Eusebius has nothing new of any consequence 
to add, beyond his indications as to the death-year in 
167-8, which are certainly not to be accepted. Irenaeus 
names no such year. 

We should certainly not go very far astray if, in 
view of what Irenzeus tells us about Polycarp, we were 
to seek his death about the middle of the second 
century. Atthat date the Ignatian letters, with which 
our present epistle is connected, had not yet been 
written (see OLD-CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, $ 22), and 
thus the latter cannot have been the work of Polycarp. 

It is of no avail to attempt—as some scholars have 
done, with Daillé {1666), and others with A, Ritschl 
(1857), Vélter (1892), Meyboom (1897)—to meet these 
difficulties by assuming our present epistle to be greatly 
interpolated, so that in its original form it can still be 
regarded as older than the Ignatian Epistles, ‘The 
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assumption of the many interpolations required finds 
no support in the MS tradition nor yet in the textual 
phenomena or in external testimony—as has been rightly 
pointed out by Zahn and Lightfoot among others. 
‘The conclusion remains—notwithstanding Zahn and 
Lightfoot, who (albeit supported by Harnack) have not 
succeeded in proving the *genuineness' 
18. Author —ihat our ' Epistle of Polycarp to the 
uk τ Philippians' is the work of an unknown 
hand, in the spirit of the episties of Ignatius, though 
not, in view of the differences in style and language, by 
the same author, as a sequel to that group, and not, as 
has been conjectured, with the object of recommending 
them, or of controverting Docetism, The ‘Pauline' 
epistles are much more strongly recommended (33) 
than the Ignatian {132}; and the polemic against 
Docetism in chap. 7 comes too little into the foreground 
for us to be able to regard it as one of the main objects 
of the writing. The cpistle is a well-meant, though by 
no means important, composition of the edifying order, 
made up in great part of borrowed words, and in no 
respect showing much independence, written after 
Polycarp's death about the middle of the second 
century, and before Irenzeus, who (Adv. Yer. iîi. 34) 
praised it as ‘an able epistle' (ἐπιστολὴ icavwrdrn) from 
which we can learn the manner of Polycarp's faith and 
how to preach the truth ; probably, therefore, about 
160 A.D. 
The best editions, with introductions and running commen- 
taries, though from first to last dominated by the view that the 
᾿ work is really an epistle written by Polycarp 
14. Literature. and sent to the church at Philippi, are those 
of Theod. Zahn (/enatii et Polycarpi Epis. 
tule, in Patrum apostolicorum opera, ed. Gebbardt, Harnack, 
Zahn, Fasc. ii. 1876) and J. B. Lightfoot (Ze. Afostolie 
Fathers : i, S. Ignatius, S. Polycarp, vol, i. and ili.(2), 1889). 
Cp Zahn, Forschungen, 4(1891) 249-283, ‘Zur Biographie des 
Polycarpus und des Irenzeus'} Harnack, ACZ 1 (1803) 69-74, 
on the transmission of the text, and ACZ ii. 1 (=C4ronologie, 
1807) 325-9, 334-356, 381-406 on Polycarp's person, his death- 
year, and the genuineness of the epistle ; G. Kriiger, Gesch. di 
alichristl. Lift. 1895, p. 1711; G. Ublhom, PALI), sim 
‘ Polare, Waddington, ‘ Mém. sur la Chronol, de la vie du 
rhéteur s Aristide'in Mer, de l'inst. imp. de la France, τ΄ 
xxvi., 1867; J. Réville, De anno diegue quibus Polycarpus 
Smyrne martyrium tulit, 880; Rovers, Y4.T, 1881, pp. 450- 
464 (‘De marteldood van Polycarnus ὁ; W. D. Killen, Are. 
Church, 188344); van Loon, 7%. 7, 1893, p. 312; Van Manen, 
Handi. ἃ. Oudchrist lett., 1900, pp. 82-84. 
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Civilisation ($ τα; cp $ 6). 

Later OT reff. (8 13). 

Relations with Assyria (8 14). 

Persians and Greeks ($ 157). 

When? (8 7). Greek civilisation ($ 17), 

Earlier history (88 8-11). —Asmonzzans and Romans ($ τ Κλ 
Literature ($ 20). 


Philistines is the name of a people whose territory in 
the time of the Israelite kingdoms adjoined that of 
Israel on the SW. and separated Judah from 
the sea. 

onwba, silisktm (seldom with the article), rarely D*ngba, 
Pilisktizyam; sing, “NOM; ΓΙ ΘΒ, Pelichetk, the country, or 
its inhabitants collectively, appears—so far as OT usage goes— 
tobea poetical back-formation from *nwi9s, PeZisXei, ‘ Philistine,* 


taken naturally as a gentile adjective ;2 6 in the Hexateuch— 
also Ecclus. 46 18 477 50 26 1 Macc. 3:24 and cod. B in Judges— 
Φυλιστιείμ, occasional variant Φιλεστίειμ, elsewhere ® ἀλλό- 
$rA0: 13 Ag. Symm. Φυλιστιαῖοι; Jos. Παλαιστῖνοι; Vg. 
Philisthiim, Philistini, Palestini, 


W. Cv. Μ᾿ 


Name (8 1). 

Country (β 2). 

Purusati (ᾧ 3). 

Whence come? (88 4-6). 


1. Name. 


1 {On certain questions raised în other articles, such as the 
possibility of a confusion between the rightful possessors of the 
name 2’àishtiy: and a people with whom the Israelites were in 
frequent relation, dwellîng in N. Arabia and especialiy în the 
Necen (g.2.), and called properly Sardphatkiw or Jeral- 
meelim see Critica Biblica, and fot the data on which in 
other articles frequent emendations of ΜΤ have been proposed, 
leading up to new views of Israelitish history see a series of 
articles în the present work, especially Sau1.; cp also JERAH- 
uEEL, ὃ 4, LAMENTATIONS, OLADIAH, PELETRITES, PSALMS.] 
2 Possibly a poetical archaism ; cp Assyr. Palasta. Pilistu. 
3 On the usage of ἀλλόφυλος in Greek and the significance of 
this rendering în @, see Stark, Gaza, 6777, Rel. Pal. 755 In 
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The Philistine country at this period embraced the 
maritime plain from somewhere near Joppa in the N, 
to the desert S. of Gaza, a district about 40 τὴ, in length ; 
the line of low hills between the plain and the Judaean 
highlands, with the broad valleys running inland, was 
debatable ground between Philistines and Israelites (see 
below, $ 13); the boundaries—except on the S., where 
they are fixed by nature—shifted at different times 
(see GASm. 4#G, chaps. 9/5). To this country the 
name £elestina, properly equivalent to Philistia, and 
so used in AV (Palestina: Ex. 1514 Is. 142931), was 
first applied by the Greeks; in a less precise use it 
was, however, early extended to the hinterland as far 
as the Jordan, thus including Judza (see Rel. Pal 
387; Stark, Gasa, 587} 

The southern part of the maritime plain is level or 
gently undulating, with a rich soil, well-watered, and 

nearly all capable of cultivation. Between 
2. Country.! the plain and the steep western slope of 
the Judaean plateau, separated from the latter by a 
series of longitudinal valleys, is a curving line of hills, 
rarely rising to an elevation of 1000 ft., cut through in 
three or four places by wide valleys which run to the 
very foot of the mountains of Judah, whence a defile 
ascends to the central highland. The coast from Carmel 
to Gaza, a line of sandhilis and cliffs from 30 to 100 ft. 
high, is without a natural harbour even for small vessels ; 
the cities near the sea (Gaza, Ashkelon, Ashdod, Joppa, 
Dor} provided themselves for their need with such 
havens {μαιουμᾶς) as they could, but never rivalled 
the Phoenicians in commerce or sea-power. One of the 
world's great thoroughfares of land traffic, however, 
traversed the country. At Gaza the road from Egypt, 
through the desert and the roads from Arabia over 
which were brought the products of Yemen and yet 
more distant climes met ; thence led N. along the coast 
the route to Phcenicia, Syria, and the East. The 
position of Gaza gave it also great political and military 
importance (see GAZA). 

There can be no doubt that this part of the coast was 
settled and civilised at a very remote time. ‘The Amarna 
despatches (about 1400 B.C.) by their very form prove 
that, with the whole of Western Syria, it had been, at 
an earlier period, for many generations under the in- 
fluence of Babylonian culture, and doubtless under 
Babylonian dominion. The Pharaohs of the eighteenth 
dynasty included it in their empire as part of the 
district which in their inscriptions is called Yer (Hor), 
and some of its cities are repeatedly mentioned on their 
monuments as well as on those of their successors {see 
WMM, 45. x. Eur. 1487) In the Amarna despatches 
we find the names of Gaza, Lachish, Ashkelon, Gath, 
Gezer, Jabneel, Joppa, Aijalon, and other cities. The 
inhabitants belonged—as names of places, persons, and 
deities, as well as expressions and idioms in the corre- 
spondence, prove—to the stock which we call compre- 


hensively Canaanite. 

In Dt. 2 23, in a catalogue of the former populations of Pales- 
tine and its neighbour lands, an antiquarian author tells us that 
the Caphtorim (Le., Philistines, see below, $ 4) exterminated the 
Avvin (0 ὅδ Evaîo.) who dwelt în villages as far as Gaza; 
and Josh. 183 includes the Avvim with the five tyrants of the 
Philistines as occupants, at the time of the Israclite settlement, 
of the southern end of the maritime plain ‘which is reckoned to 
belong to the Canaanites.” The author apparently does not re: 
gard the Avvim as Canaanites ; whether they were an historical 
people, or, like the giant Rephaim in the land of Ammon (Dt. 
220), 2 legendary race,? can hardly be determined. 


the age of the translation the hellenised population of the sea- 
board wereina peculiar sense ‘aliens’to the Jews ; ΟΡ 18. 91112], 
where @ gives Ἕλληνες. The hatred expressed în Ecclus. 50 26 
is not a mere reminiscence of ancient wrongs, as the deeds of the 
Maccabeean time prove. The translation ἀλλόφυλοι is therefore 
not an etymological attempt on the name Ὁ ΏΦΡΕ or nba, as has 
sometimes been surmised, nor does it preserve the historical 
memory that the Philistines were of a different (non-Semitic) 
race. Anancientetymology is found in Oxowr. Vatic.(Lagarde, 
200.99), θαυμαστοί (255). 

1 See GASM, //G 148 £ 201 9 

2 So, eg., Bertheau, Zur Gesch. εἰ. Isracliten, 142. 
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Hebrew tradition preserved the memory of the fact 
that, like the Israelites and the Aramaans, the Philistines 
were immigrants or invaders in historical 


ΩΝ times. They came, according to this 
invaders, tradition, from Caphtor {Am. 97, cp Dt. 


223). In both ancient and modern times 
there has been wide divergence of opinion as to the 
country intended by this name— Cappadocia, the 
Egyptian delta, Cyprus, Crete.? The question can be 
settled only by other evidence about the origin of the 
Philistines, and fortunately such evidence is not altogether 
lacking. From the monuments of Rameses III. we 
learn that in his eighth year he carried on a campaign 
in Palestine against foes who had invaded Syria from 
the N., overwhelming the kingdoms which lay in their 
path :9 

‘No country we read ‘could withstand their arms—Heta, 
Kode (the coast N. of Arvad), Carchemish, Arvad, nor Alashia. 
The invaders annibilated them, and all encamped in the heart 
of Amara’ (i.e., the region of the southern Lebanon and the 
Bika', on the borders of territory which acknowledged the 
dominion of Egypt). ‘Their main force was made up of Puru- 
sati, Takkara (pronounced, perhaps, Zakkara), Shakrusha, 
Dano(elsewhere Danona), Vashasha’ ; in another text the Shar- 
dana also (who probably came by sea) are named, The Pharaoh 
marched against them into Palestine; he commemorates în 
reliefs as well as inscriptions a_ battle on both land and sea, 
in which he gained a great victory over the invaders.. The 
scene of this battle at the ‘Tower of Rameses III.’ is not 
certainly known; it seems clear, however, that it was in Palestine 
or Pheenicia (De Rougé, Brugsch), not on the coast of the Delta 
(Chabas and many after him); Miller (4s. κι Zwr. 177) 
locates it on the Pheenician coast; Maspero (Struggle, 466/ 3 
ΕΣ 4) somewhat farther S., possibly at the mouth of the 

εἷος, în the Bay of Acre, or in the vicinity of Turris Stratonis.5 

The Purusati were manifestly the leading people 
among the invaders ; they are always named in the first 
place, and sometimes alone. Champollion recognised 
in the name Purusati the Pélishtim of the OT, and the 
identification of the names has been accepted by am 
increasing number of Egyptologists and biblical schoiars. ὃ 
It is formally unimpeachable ; the Egyptian τ in proper 
names often represents a foreign /, a sound which the 
Egyptian language did not possess. Historicaliy, also, 
25 we shall see, the combination has a very high degree 
of probability (see $ 8, and cp CAPHTOR}. 

Purusati is then the national name of this people (observe 
also the regular anarthrous use in OT). Therewith the etymo- 
logies which derive the words D'RW95 *nb8 from a Semitic root 
(Eth. /alasa, migrate, emigrate, wander abroad; /e/Asate, 
migraiton, wandering: y@244s7, sojourner, foreigner; cp Arab. 
alasa, falata, Heb, ῥάϊαν {Ges., Movers, Stark, and many]), 
‘assuming that the name was given to these immigrants by an 
indigenous Semitic peeote (Canaanites or Hebrew, fall to the 
ground ; and formal objections, though of themselves decisive, 
may be waived.7 On other etymological conjectures, see below, 


84 
In the representations of these peoples on the monu- 
ments we find peculiarities of garb, armour, and type 
4. Whence did of feature which, by the aid οἵ other 
‘they come? monuments, we recognise as distinctive 
of the populations of the southern coasts 
of Asia Minor and the islands of the Agsan.3 This 
is confirmed by the names of these ‘sea peoples' so 
far as they can with any confidence be identified ; in 


1 In Jer. 474(=294 6), Caskforis notin @. In Gen.1014 
the gloss, ‘whence proceeded the Philistines,' was probably 
meant to be attached to CapAtorim: rather than to CaslQim as 
in the present text. 

2 See CapktoR ; Stark, Gaza, 75/7; Dillm. on Gen, 1014. 

3 See WMM, ds. τ. Eur. 359/; MUGv. (1900) 132/23 
Maspero, Strwgele af Nations, 465 f. 

4 See, however, WMM, As. μι Zur. 177 n. : the inscription 
would stem to imply that the two engagements were distinct. 

5 The brief statement of Justin (xviii. 8 5) that the Sidonians, 
driven from their city by & king of the Ascalonites, founded 
island-Tyre (1209 8.c.) has often been thought to refer to the 
invasion or early conquests of the Philistines. See Movers, 
Phonizier, ii. 1315/.; Stark, Gaza, 155; WMM, 45, τς Eur, 
388; contra, Winckler, G/ 1 223. 

6 See Maspero, Struggde of Nations, 463, τιν 1. 

7 Against the whole theory see Hitzig, Kneucker, etc. j most 
recently WMM, AVG v. (1900) 13 n. 

ἃ See WMM, As. w. Eur, chaps. 26-29; MVG 9 21Ὶ 
Maspero, Struggle, 4614. 
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particular instances the identifications may be questioned ; 
but several of them are seemingly beyond dispute, and 
the concurrence cannot be fortuitous. 

De Rougé saw inthe Ruku of Merneptah the Αὐύκιοι ; his 
AlkayvaS may perhaps be "AyacFot ; Danona has been combined 
with Δαναοί, de Takkara with Tevxpoi—the last very improb- 
ably.1 At ‘an earlier time Lycians, Ionians, Dardanians, 
Sardinians, Tyrsenians, appear amon foes of the Egyptians 
ἘΠ ΟΠ ΘΕ. or as pirates.® ‘The Cherethites of the rare 
not improbably islanders from Crete, as & in the prophets 
understands (See CHERETHITES); the connection οἱ the 
Cherethites with the Takkara (CAPHTOR, $ 2) is phonetically 
impossible (Miiller, VG 5, n. 2), The attempt to connect 
the name Pd/5tx with Πελασγοί (Hitzig, Uzgesch. ἃ 22/2), or 
with the Πενέσται în Thessaly Hitzig, GI 1/38; see Kneucker, 
BL 4542) requires no discussion. Renan traces to the Philis- 
tines some European words very early naturalised in Hebrew 
such as fardar (περίβολος), sdkirah (Gen. 49 5, μάχαιρα), 
p10igei (pelle, tishan (λέσχη), Faphtor(capitul; Hist.1157f.% 
cp 233). 

The southern coast of Asia Minor is called in the 
Egyptian inseriptions Keftd,® a name which we are thus 
warranted in connecting with Caphtor, whence, accord- 
ing to Hebrew tradition, the Philistines came.4 A form 
still more closely approximating to Caphtor occurs in a 
catalogue of African and Asiatic names with which the 
walis of a temple at Ombos are decorated—viz., A#t4r 
(Sayce, Cri Mon. 13, WMM, ΜΟΥ͂ 5 4). The 
material of these lists, compiled in the last century 
B.c., is taken from older sources ; no principle of order 
is observed, and the position of the name gives no 
further clue to the situation of Caphtor. That in the 
etbnographical table (8th cent.) in Gen. 10 (Ὁ. 14) the 
Caphtorim are set down as descendants of Misraim- 
Egypt can no more be used to determine the position 
of Caphtor than to establish the ethnic affinities of the 
people; the Caphtorim are here simply the Philistines 
of the author's time, whose dependence upon Egypt is 
expressed in the familiar genealogical scheme, Just as 
in P's table the intimate political and commercial rela- 
tions of the Canaanites to Egypt are expressed by 
making Canaan a brother of Misraim. 

To what race the Purusati and their allies belonged 
is again a question upon which the monuments cast 

some light. The Egyptian artists mani- 

δ. οὐ what festly meant to represent the sea peopies 

as distinct from the Semitic populations 
of Palestine and Phcenicia in complexion and physi- 
ognomy as well as in civilisation; their traits differ 
hardly less from the Heta, and resemble those of 
peoples whom we have good reason to regard as 
European. Their armour also is of a Western type 
(WMM, As. u. Eur. 9627. MVG τῇ 

The evidence of language unfortunately fails us, The 
names of the peoples which took part in the invasion 
have been referred to above ($ 4); no personal names of 
kings or chiefs occur in the Egyptian inscriptions.® In 
the OT not only are the names of places in Philistia— 
as we should expect-—native, that is, Canaanite (see 
above, $ 2), but also, with very few exceptions, the names 
of persons who figure in the story as Philistines. The 
same is true of the names în Assyrian inscriptions, ΤῸ 
infer from this, as has sometimes been done,* that the 
Philistines were αὖ origize a Semitie race is unwarranted ; 
the utmost that the facis prove is that they early 
adopted the language of the country în which they 
settled (see below, $ 12). Almost the only certainly 
Philistine proper name în the OT is Achish (ναι, Ayx005, 


Axx0vs) king of Gath în the time of David and Solomon 


1 See De Rougé, Revne archéologigue, new ser., 16 31-45 
811103 (1867); Maspero, Struggle, 464, n. 35 WMM, ds. 4 
Eur: 357, 368; cp MVG 3. 

2 WMM, 45. το Zur. 369 

3 See WMM, As. μι Eur. 337 2} especially 
where it is shown that this name is not applied to Cilicia alone. 

4 On this point see the new evidence adduced by Miller, 
πρὸ 62 ᾿ ΝΝ 

5 The ruler of Dor in the Papyrus Golenischeff is Bidi 

6 See especially Schwally, ‘Die Rasse der Philisi 


841034 (3891). 
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(α 5. 21τὸ[π 7 1 Κ᾿ 239) with which we may 
compare Ikausu king of Ekron in the seventh century (in 
inscriptions of Esarhaddon and ASur-bani-palj AB 
2148 240) and Ekafo în a recently published Egyptian 
text, containing names from Kefto.? The title sérez 
(119). used in the phrase the ‘five ἐργάς of the Philistines' 


(see below, $ 12), is probably a word of their own 
language, and may be connected with τύραννος, by 
which it is rendered in the Targum and the Peshitta.® 
Another fact which is not without a bearing on the 
question of the origin of the Philistines is that they did 
not practise circumcision {τ S.1825 7): in the older 
historical books of the OT {Judges, Samuel) the oppro- 
brious epithet ‘uncircumcised' {550} is applied only to 
them (Judg.143 1 5. 1756), and is repeatedly used 
alone as a selfevident equivalent of ‘ Philistine' (Judg. 
15:18 1 S.146 314, especially 2 S. 120).* ‘This usage 
shows that they differed in this respect from the other 
neighbours of Israel in that age (cp Jer.925 [24] £); 
it may with some confidence be inferred that the 
Philistines were neither Semites nor Egyptians.5 The 
‘sea-peoples’ of Merneptah's monuments were uncircum- 
cised,5 and the same may safely be affirmed of their 
successors in the time of Rameses IIl among whom 
the Purusati appear. 
If the opinion that the Philistines came from southern 
Asia Minor and the regions beyond be correct, we 
6. Not shall not think of their appearance in 
barbarians, Palestine as the irruprion of a horde of 
* barbarians, Their homes lay within the 
sphere of that ancient /gean civilisation which re- 
searches on the continent and the islands have brought 
to light in our own time, The vases and other products 
of the art of Keftò depicted in the tomb of Rebmir& 
give evidence that its inhabitants were not inferior in 
taste or skill to those of Western Asia Minor and 
Greece în the ‘ Mycenzean ‘ age (see WMM, 45. 2. Eur. 
3474). Recent excavations in Crete have added 
greatly to our knowledge of this civilisation; and it is 
not unreasonable to expect that from them some fresh 
light may fall on the problems of these paragraphs.” 
What we learn of the Philistines from the OT gives 
no ground for the common opinion that they were 
merely warlike barbarians. Thè rapidity and perman- 
ence of their conquests, their political organisation and 
administration, may fairly be urged on the other side, 
We have seen (8 3) that the Purusati first appear on 
the Egyptian monuments în the reign of Rameses III 
᾿ (see below, 8 8; WMM, A/VG 35). From 
1. Time οὗ ας inscription we learn that they had already 
Invasion. conquered all northern Syria W. of the 
Euphrates. There is good reason to believe that the 
Hittite empire, which even in its decadence must have 
been a considerable power, was broken up by them.8 
It is not likely that this was the work of a single year, 
nor that the Pharaoh intervened at the first appearance 


1 Other names commonly regarded as Philistine are ΡΗΊΟΗΟΙ. 
(35, Gen. 2122 2626), MaocH (Fip, 15.272), ITTAI CAR, 


2 8, 1519 192, etc.), GoLtatx (N53, 1 8.17). See the special 
articles. 

2 WMM, As. x. Eur. 389 n.3 MVG8/ The connection 
of Achish with Anchises suggested itself to the adherents of the 
Pelasgic hypothesis (Hitzig, Kneucker). 

Klostermann on 58; WMM, ΚΘ 12. Others, re 
garding sérex as a Semitic word, consider it a dialect equivalent 
of Hebr, sé»; or connect it with s6xer, 1 K-730, ‘axles.” 

4 [fin Herad. 2104 the people of the coast ἅτε meant—not 
merely the Jews, as is possible—it would only prove that they 
had fallen into the custom of their neighbours in later times. 

5 See Circumeision, 8 3. It is remarkable that Gen. 34 
assumes that the inhabitants of Shechem were uncircumcised ; 
ch; Nowever, Josh. 52 

ὁ See (against Brugsch) WMM, 2584 10147 /(Jan. 1888); 
As. τὸς Eur, 357 fe 

7 The surmise has been hazarded—-somewhat prematurely— 
that the Philistines brought with them the Cretan linear script, 
from which the ‘ Pheenician' alphabet was developed. 

8 See E. Meyer, GA 1319; Maspero, Struggle, 466; WMM, 
MUVG 35. 
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of the invaders (see WMM, ΡΟ 32 f.). ‘What were 
the immediate results of the successes of which Rameses 
boasts we cannot say;? in his twelfth year he was 
again engaged in a campaign against Amara ; the later 
years of his reign passed in peace. Under his feeble 
successors the Egyptian possessions in Syria were lost; 
a century after Rameses ÎII., the king of Byblos boasts 
that neither his father nor his grandfather had been 
subject to the Pharaoh. In this period the Philistines 
and their allies must have established themselves in 
Palestine; for the last years of the 2oth dynasty an 
Egyptian official, Wen-Amon, who touched at Dor on 
his way to Pheenicia, calls it a city of the Takkara (see 
above, $ 3), and his report makes thie impression that 
they had been for some time settled there. 

This date (12th cent. Β.6.} agrees well with the 
indications of the OT history, where the Philistines 
appear in the half century preceding the establishment 
of Saul's kingdom as invaders of districts long occupied 
by Israel (Movers, Poz. ii. 1315 δ. cp Ewald ΟἿ 
13487); the necessity of a united defence against them 
was, indeed, the cause of the kingdom (1 5. 4 916; see 
further below, 8 9) The story of Samson represents 
them a generation earlier as in full possession of the 
maritime plam and the valleys of the Shéphelah, and 
ruling over Judah (Judg. 13-16, cp 107)? It has 
often been surmised that the migration of the Danites 
(Judg. 18) was occasioned by the conquests of the 
Philistines who, if they did not themselves dispossess the 
tribe of its settlements in the lowlands, pressed the 
Canaanites back upon them (Judg.134/ Josh. 1947). 

The references to Philistines at a much earlier time must be 
regarded as anachronisms. The ruler of GERAR Ig. în the 
time of Isaac is called in Gen, 26(J) ‘king of the Philistines ;*4 
in Gen. 21 (E) also, where the same story is told of Abraham, 
the king is supposed to be a Philistine (see 27, 31 34). The name 
of the king, Abimelech, however, is Canaanite (cp Abimilki, of 
Tyre, in the Amarna despatches). The Amarna despatches 
(about 1400 8.C.) and the monuments of Rameses II. (about 
1340-1273) recording his Syrian campaigns prove conclusively 
that the Philistines had not yet appeared in Palestine. All 
that Gen. 2126 shows is that Gerar lay în territory which, at the 
time the legends arose, was subject τὸ the Philistines.5 Ἶπ Ex. 
1317 (E) ‘the Philistine route’ is a natural way for the author 
to describe the direct road from Egypt to Canaan, but cannot 
be taken as evidence that at the date of the Exodus the Philis- 
tines were already in their later seats. A like observation may 
be made about Josh. 133 The ode of triumph, Ex. 1514, îs 
from too late a time to be taken as evidence to the contrary (see 
Exopus, $ 6). 

What set the Purusati and their confederates in 
motion we can only uncertainly conjecture. From the 

8. Th fact that they appear on the monuments 

- e of Rameses III. accompanied on land by 
CONQUEST. (heir wives and children, who, together with 
their effects, are transported in carts drawn by oxen 
(see Maspero, Struggle, 462; WMM, As. u. Eur. 366), 
their movement has generally been regarded as a true 
migration, whole tribes leaving their homes in a venture 
of new fortunes (50, eg, E. Meyer, GA 1317), and it 
has been conjectured that the pressure of the great 
northern‘ Vélkerwanderung' which brought the 
Phrygians into the central table-land of Asia Minor 
thrust out before it the peoples nearest the sea or the 
confines of Syria (Maspero, Struggle, 461 5). Others 
have thought that the invaders were not migrating tribes 
but soldiers by trade—mercenaries to-day, robbers to- 
morrow—who after the manner of their kind in later 
times carried their homes with them (WMM, 45, πεν" 
Eur. 360 f.). Some of them, or of their kinsmen, had 
served in the armies of the Hittites in their wars with 


1 Maspero's opinion (Struggle, 470; cp 466, n. 3) that the 
prisoners taken by the Pharaoh în the war against tie Purusati 
and their allies were planted by him in the Shephelih and at 
Dor is highly improbable. 

2 Papyrus Golénischeff; see Golénischefl, Necweil de Travanz, 
91 γε. 7. τ Etman, 24 3812: WMM, ν. 1197 

4 The exploit of Shamgar (Judg, 8.31) properly stands after 

the story of Samson, as in many MSS of &. 

4 The title is a parallel to ‘ Jabin king of Canaan, Judg. 42. 

$ According to Gen, 21 34 this was the case with Beersheba 
also; but this redactional verse conflicts with τ, 32. 
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Rameses II (WMM, ἀξ, 3547); and they had now 
perhaps discovered the weakness of the decadent empire. 
‘Their successes opened to them new fields of conquest 
and plunder, and brought them at last to the very doors 
of Egypt. 

It is certain, at least, that they did not long occupy 
the old Hittite territory, and left no permanent traces 
there, In the early years of Rameses IIL they were in 
force in the southern Lebanon or perhaps even in 
Galilee. A hundred years later we find the Takkara 
established at Dor, on the coast south of Carmel (see 
above, $$ 3, 7). Their allies, the Purusati, had kept the 
advance; the maritime plain farther south was in their 
hands ; the Cherethites occupied a region farther iniand, 
in the Negeb. ‘The first movement probably followed 
the coast, where their sea force could co-operate with 
them. Soon, however, they extended their conquests to 
the interior, and we may be sure that it was not the hills 
of Judaea that first attracted them, but the Great Plain and 
the rich and flourishing Canaanite cities which stood at 
so many avenues of entrance into it, from Jokneam and 
Megiddo to Beth-shean, for an attack upon which Dor 
on the coast might well serve as a base. When, at the 
end of Saul's reign, we find Beth-shean—commanding 
the descent to the Jordan valley and the great East road 
—in the hands of the Philistines (1 5. 81 το}, we may 
safely assume that the cities between it and the coast 
plain had not been left in peace to their native rulers.1 
“Fhe brunt of the invasion thus fell at the outset on the 
Canaanites; and that the blow was severe may be inferred 
from the fact that when the Philistines were forced to 
relinquish them, these cities passed seemingly without 
a struggle into the power of Israel (sce below, 8 11}. 

‘This conception of the course of Philistine conquest 
finds support in the fact that the earliest invasion of the 

santinn territories of the Israelite tribes of which 
9. Spbjoetion we have historical testimony (rS. 4) 
* was by way of Aphek in the plain of 

Sharon {see APHEK}, not by the southern valleys. 


The 
Ephraimite peasants made a poor stand at Eben-ezer 
against these formidable warriors; the Ark of Yahwè 
was captured ; and, seemingly by one victory, the whole 
of the central highlands came under Philistine supre- 
macy.? Judah was probably subdued about the same 
time. The conquerors established posts throughout the 
land, where a Philistine officer (74574), probably with a 
few soldiers, collected imposts and kept watch upon the 
doings of the inhabitants, very much, we may suppose, 
as did the Egyptian officials in Palestine in the days 
οἵ Amenophis III and IV., whose reports were found 
in the archives of Tell el-Amarna (so at Gibeah in 
Benjamin, 1 S.105 1337; at Bethlehem, 2 5. 2814}. 
At any symptom of revolt a larger force was sent to 
punish the attempt by plundering the land and laying 
ît waste (τ S.13177 1415) So firmly established was 
their power that Hebrews served in their armies even in 
such γαξδέας against their own countrymen (x S.1421), 
as David came near doing at a later time (1 5. 29). 
Saul and Jonathan, at the head of a small body of 
tribesmen, took up arms against their masters; the 
x daring exploit’ of Jonathan and his 
10. Time ef armour-bearer led το αὶ general rout of the 
@Ul. Philistine punitive expedition which was 
operating from Michmash (1 S. 14); but the victory was 
not followed up (1436-46). A battle in the Valley of 
Elah (probably the modern Wady es-Sant ; see ELAH), 
near Socoh, is famous in story as the scene of the single 
combat of David with Goliath, the giant of Gath, 1 S. 
17 (see GOLIATH). We are told that ‘there was sore 
war against the Philistines all the days of Saul’ {1 S. 
1452); but few particulars are given us (see ISRAFL, 
1 1 $,317, where Klostermann, Budde, and Smith emend the 
text (“in the ez/es of che plain’; 1 Ch.107 ‘in the plain’), can 
hardly refer to the strongly fortified cities. 
2 The story of Samuel’s crushing defeat of the invaders and 
its results (τ S.7 5-14) is a pragmatic fiction which is contra- 
dicted by the whole history of the period. 
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$$ 137, SAUL). David, who distinguished himself 
as the leader of a partizan corps in this struggle 
(τ S.18 198), and still found opportunities, in the free- 
booter's life which he led in the south after his breach 
with Saul, to deal a blow to his people's foes (1 8. 23), 
was în the end constrained by the persistent enmity of 
Saul to go over to Achish, tie Philistine king of Gath, 
in whose contingent he, with his six hundred followers, 
appeared at the rendezvous of the Philistine armies at 
Aphek at the opening of the campaign in which Saul 
lost his life, but was turned back by the suspicions of 
the council of chiefs (τ S. 28: 29). The Philistines 
entered the Great Plain probably by the way of Dothan 
and struck the army of Saul near Jezreel ; the Israelites, 
dismayed perhaps by the chariots, fell back to Mt. 
Gilboa, and, in the battle which followed, the Philistine 
archery decided the day; Saul and tbree of his ‘sons 
were slain (1 S.31). The decisive victory made the 
Philistines again absolute masters of all central Palestine; 
the Israelites in the plain and the Jordan valley filed 
from their towns (1 5. 317); Abner, Saul’s cousin and 
marshal, established ISHBAAL (9.0.), the only remaining 
son of Saul, at Mahanaim in Gilead (2 8. 28), where 
he reigned for a few years, perhaps as a vassal of the 
Philistines.! A new kingdom was erected in Judah 
over which David became king (2 S.21-4). Since this 
was accomplished without interference from the Philis- 
tines, it is safe to assume that it was with their consent, 
and-Pas a consequence—that David ruled in Hebron as 
a Philistine vassal, as he had previously held Ziklag as 
a feof from Achish (see DAvI», 8 6). The elevation of 
David was resented by Saul’s house; the Philistines 
doubtless saw no reason to intervene in the quarrel. 
The opinion, based on 2 5,29, that Abner reconquered 
for his master from the Philistines the highlands of 
Ephraim? is not reconcilable with the well-attested facts.? 
‘When David, after the assassination of Ishbaal, raised 
his ambition to a national kingdom of all Israel (2 S. 5), 
τὰ thePhilistines immediately invaded Judah 
11. Of David. ., chastise their rebellious subject, mov- 
ing up the valley of Rephaim. There David, who at 
the news of their approach had taken refuge în his 
mountain fortress (‘the HoLD,’ 1 5, 224 f., ete.), at- 
tacked them at Baal-perazim and routed them so com- 
pletely that they left their gods in the field (2 8. 527-21). 
A second engagement in the same valley had a similar 
issue, David pursuing the retreating foe as far as Gezer 
{2 S.522-25). Incidents of other conflicis are related in 
2 S.21 15-17 18 19-22 (cp 1 Ch. 2047); and the roll of 
David's brave comrades in 2 8.238 preserves the 
memory of many daring deeds in battle with the 
Philistines (see DAVID, $ 7); but, taking it all together, 
we find far less about this war of independence than, in 
view of the comparative fulness of our information con- 
cerning David and his reign, we should expect. In 
28.81 a deuteronomistic editor tells us that David 
defeated the Philistines and subdued them {cp Judg. 
423); unfortunately the more specific statement in his 
source has been transmitted to us in a corrupt text: 
'the bridle of the metropolis'—if it be legitimate to 
render thus [cp METHEG-AMMAR]-—which David is said 
to have taken from the Philistines, is a most improbable 
expression for ‘ the hegemony,' even if the latter were 
itself intelligible in this connection. ‘The parallel pas- 
sage in τ Ch. (181) has ‘Gath and its dependencies," 
which may be substantially right (see DAvID, 24}. 
There is much probability in the surmise that the 
liberation of Israel from the Philistine yoke was not 
achieved by its own unaided efforts. Egypt about this 
time began to reassert its dominion over Palestine, 
and first of all, necessarily, over the Philistine plain. 
We have, indeed, only indirect evidence of this; but 


1 Kamphausen, ZA TW 6 44 (1886). 

2 Ewald, GV2f9)3 154; Ed. Meyer, GA 1361; Kéhler, Bi0Z 
Gesch, 2246; Wellbausen, Z/G0I 1 58. 

3 See Kamphausen, Z47W644 27 (1886); Stade, GV/1260; 
Kittel, A/i56 ì. 8.43, 
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it is convincing. The list of Shoshenk's  conquests 
in Palestine in the reign of Jeroboam does not 
include any of the Fhilistine cities ; it seems impossible 
to understand this in any other way than that this 
part of the country had been previously subjugated. 
The capture of Gezer, 1 K.9:6, also implies that 
the cities farther south had been already subdued by 
the Egyptians (se WMM, As. x. Zur. 389 fi, MVG 
38/). The Philistines, thus forced to defend their 
own territory, must have given up the attempt to 
resubject the Israelites. Τῆς relations of David τὸ 
the Philistines after his independence was achieved 
seem to have been uniformly friendly ; his bodyguard 
was recruited from among them (see CHERETHITES 
AND PELETHITES); and in Absalom's revolt not onìy 
was this corps faithful to the king but besides them 
six hundred men of Gath were in David’s service, 
their  colonel, Ittai, commanding one of the three 
divisions in the battle in which Absalom fell The 
Egyptian conquest seems to have ended the Philistine 
peril to Israel; the Phoenicians probably at this time 
recovered Dor, the Israelites fell heir to the cities along 
the Great Plain (τ K.4r2);! henceforth we find the 
Philistines only in the southern half of the maritime 
plain, between Gaza and Joppa, Itis not true, however, 
that this region was included in the empire of Solomon 
as has sometimes been erroneously concluded from 1 K. 
42: [51] (MT, cp @ 2468, also 2 Ch. 926), and from 
1 K.49.? 

The Philistine invaders were conquerors of an alien 
race, who were doubtless numerically a small minority 
among the peoples they had subjected ; 
and, as so often in similar cases, the 
vanquished gave laws to the victors. ΟΥ̓ whatever stock 
and speech the invaders may have been, in Palestine they 
very soon adopted the language of the country; the 
Philistine names in the OT and the Assyrian inscriptions 
are, as has been observed above, almost without excep- 
tion Semitic—specifically, Canaanite. The Philistines 
worshipped the gods of the country, also. DAGON (τ 5.5 
Judg. 16237) was not the national god of the invaders 
but a Semitic deity who had long been worshipped in 
Palestine; Astarte {x S. 3110; see ASHTORETH} and 
BAAL-ZEBUB (2 K.12/)are Canaanite divinities, Of 
the religion we know little beyond this. They had 
temples (1 S.5 81 τὸ Judg. 16); Herodotus (1105) heard 
that the temple at Ashkelon was the oldest seat of the 
worship of Aphrodite Urania. There were images in 
the temples {τ 5. 5 τ 7), and they carried idols with them 
into battle (2 5. 521}, as the Israclites carried the ark; 
the oracle of Baal-zebub at Ekron was highly reputed 
in the ninth century (2 K. 12); their soothsayers were 
famous (Is.26). Priests and worshippers on entering 
the temple of Dagon at Ashdod were careful not to 
set foot on the threshhold (τ $.55; cp Zeph.19). 

Politically, the five chief Philistine cities, AsHDOD, 
GAZA, ASHKELON, GATH, EKRON {1 S. 617; sce also 
Josh. 133 Judg.33), which had not improbably been 
settled by different tribes, formed a confederation. 
Ashdod seems to have been at first the foremost city of 
the league ; it is named first in the oldest list of Philistine 
cities {1 S. 617); in the temple of Dagon in Ashdod the 
ark of Yahwè captured at Ebenezer was deposited 
{1 8.5). This pre-eminence was probably due to 
political causes, such as the settlement of the leading 
Philistine tribe, or perhaps the choice of Ashdod as the 
meeting-place of the council οἵ chiefs. The situation of 
Gaza, the key of Syria both commercially and strategi- 
cally, could not fail in time to give it the advantage (cp 
Josh, 133). It does not appear that any one of the cities 
had an actual hegemony in the confederation. In the 
vicissitudes of later centuries the relative power and im- 
portance of the cities frequently changed (see Stark, 
Gaza, 142). Gath and Ekron never attained the same 


1 Compare Shoshenk's list, Miller, As. μι Ztr. 1667 
2 So Thenius; see against him Stark, Gaza, 173. 
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rank as the cities nearer the coast ; but their position 
brought them into closer connection with Israelite 
history, Gath disappears after the eighth century ; it 
had probably sunk into insignificance. 

Each of the five cities was miistress of the adjacent 
territory, other cities and villages being subject to it 
(x S.6177)! The rulers of the five cities are called 
sérinim (bmp. ὃ σατράπαι [6 in Judg. ἄρχοντες, but 
σατραπίαι in 33), VE. reguli, satrape, principes, ΤῈ.» 
Pesh. ‘tyrants’), In war each doubtless commanded 
the contingent of his own city ; matters of common con- 
cern were decided by them in the council of the chiefs 
(x 5.293 7); in time of peace also they acted together 
in the public interest (Judg. 16) ; the citizens of Ashdod 
and of Ekron call them together to determine what shall 
be done to relieve those cities of the plague which the 
presence of the ark had brought upon them ; they consult 
the soothsayers and carry out the directions of the re- 
sponse (1 $.5/). ‘That their office was hereditary is 
nowhere said, but may probably be assumed. Achish 
of Gath is called ‘king’ {m4e£, 1 5. 21 τὸ [11] 272), 
though as ruler of Gath he was one of the sèrdnzz,? 
the title ‘ king' would naturally be given by the Hebrew 
historian to the ruler of any city, whether one of the 
five or not. 

We sce from the Egyptian monuments as well as 
from the OT that the Philistines had an effective 
military organisation, and a tactical skill which Asiatics 
have seldom displayed (see WMM, As. x. Zur. 365). 
The army in column, by regiments and companies, 
under their officers ($érzm2), passes in review before the 
séranim (1 S.292). They had chariots (1 5.135 [read 
3000], 2 S. 16}, in which, as in the Hittite chariotry, a 
shield-bearer stands beside the spearman {see CHARIOT, 
col. 729). ‘Their strength, however, was in their well- 
atmed footmen;3 their archers were of formidable skill 
{1 5.813), reminding us of the fame of the Cretan 
bowmen. The Takkara at Dor maintained a fleet, 
which followed Wen-Amon to Byblos and blockaded 
the port to prevent his returning to Egypt (Papyrus 
Golénischeff). 

The Egyptian conquest probably broke up the 
Philistine confederacy ; the descendants of the invaders 

mingled with the native population of the 

13, Later OT region and disappeared în it, while leaving 
" it their name, and, doubtless, infusing into 

it something of their character. Henceforth the history 
is that not of a people but of a country, or rather of the 
individual cities in it. (See ASHDOD, ASHKELON, 
Ekron, GaTH, Gaza.) It must suffice here to refer 
very briefiy to some notices in the OT of the relations of 
Israel to its neighbours on the SW. side. Gezer, as we 
have seen already ($ 11), was added by the Pharaoh to 
the territory of Solomon (1 K. 916); according to 2 Ch. 
118 Rehoboam fortified Gath as well as the cities in the 
Judrean Shiphelah ; Gibbethon was besieged by Nadab 
ben Jeroboam (1 K.1527), and again a quarter of a 
century later in the reign of Elah ben Baasha (1 K. 
16157.); the Chronicler records that some of the 
Philistines brought voluntary presents to Jehoshaphat 
(2 Ch. 171); in the reign of Jeboram of Judah they are 
said to have invaded Judab, and carried away the royal 
treasure with the king's wives and children (2 Ch. 
2116/);4 in the time of Jehoash Hazael king of 
Damascus took Gath, and invaded Judah on that line 
{2 K.1217); Uzziah broke down the walls of Gath, 
Jabneh, and Ashdod, and built cities in the territory of 
‘Ashdod (2 Ch. 266, from an old source); in the days 


1 Cp Jos. 132 (g42/0#1), 1545-47 Judg.118. 

2 The difference of opinion between Achish and ‘the sérania’ 
in 1 $.29 does not imply the contrary. 

8 See the figures in As. . Eur. 364; and cp the descrip- 
tions în τ 5. 17 4.245 25.21 16, 

4 It is noteworthy for the conditions of the Chronicler's age 
that the Arabians are so frequently associated with the Philis- 
tines în his account of these confiicts; cp Neh,47[1], and see 
AxaBia, Β 3. 
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of Ahaz the tables were turned, and the Philistines 
conquered and occupied many cities in the Judaan 
Shéphelah and Negeb (2 Ch.28:8); Hezekiah waged 
successful war on the Philistine cities, even as far as 
Gaza, if we may trust the brief notice in 2 Κα, 188 1:1 
but the Assyrians soon deprived him of his annexed 
territory. Amos (16-8) denounces the judgment of 
VYahwè on the Philistine cities, because in some recent 
war they had carried away the population of whole 
districts and sold them to the Edomites 13. such a thing 
might have happened under Amaziah, when Judah was 
greatly weakened by the disastrous conflict with Israel 
which the king had provoked (2 K.14x1f:). Am. 
62 (later than Amos) perhaps refers to the catastrophe 
which befell Gath at the bands of Sargon in 711 (see 
GATH, $ 1). Isaia, in an early prophecy (912 [11]), 
sees the Philistines on one side, and the Syrians on the 
other, devouring Israel; whether the Philistines actually 
assailed the northern kingdom at this time is not known. 
ἴ5, 20 is dated in the year in which Sargon's Tartan 
besieged Ashdod (711 B.c.), and predicts the failure of 
îts vain reliance on Egyptian aid. In later prophecies 
the judgment that is to come upon the Philistines as 
well as on other foreign nations and lands, is foretold, 
and sometimes depieted in Jurid colours ;* but, apart 
from the fact that the genuineness and age of many of 
these passages are controverted questions, the language 
and imagery are of too general—we might say, typical 
“τὰ character to enable us to recognise a specific 
historical situation. 

Philistia, together with Israel and Edom, was con- 
quered and made tributary to the Assyrian empire by 

A Ramman [Adad]-nirAri 1Π1., in the last 
ΚΎΩΝ years of the rn century (42 1190; 
“ ASsYRIA, $ 32}. Tiglatb-pileser III. 
(745-727) enumerates among his vassals about the year 
734, Mitinti of Ashkelon and Hanùn of Gaza (ΑΒ 
220). Both took part, with Rezin of Damascus and 
Pekah of Israel, in the revolt which the king put down 
in 734-732. Ashkelon, where Mitinti was succeeded 
by his son Rukipti, probably made its submission (see 
Tiele, BAG 235); Handn fied to Egypt at the approach 
of the Assyrians, and Gaza was captured and plundered; 
from the language of Tiglath-pileser in his account of 
these events it has been inferred that he set an Assyrian 
governor over it (Winckler, G/ 1219). Hanîn must, 
however, soon have recovered his throne, for in 720, in 
alliance with the Egyptian Sib'u—the same ‘S0’ (xd, 
perhaps to be pronounced Sewe; see So) în whom 
Hoshea the last king of Israel had vainly trusted 
(2K.174)—was defeated and made prisoner by Sargon in 
the battle at Raphia (X2254). It was, perhaps, about 
the same time that Sargon deposed Azuri king of Ashdod, 
and set his brother Ahimiti on the throne; the anti- 
Assyrian party shortly expelled him and made a certain 
Yamani (or Yavani) king. The war thus provoked 
ended in 711 with the capture of Ashdod, Gath, and 
other cities, and the deportation of their inhabitants, 
their places being filled by colonists from the E. of the 
Empire, and the district placed under an Assyrian 
governor (478264 7. see also AsHDoD). This imme- 
diate administration did not continue long ; for Mitinti 
of Ashdod appears among the vassals of Sennacherib. 

In the great revolt against Sennacherib, in which 
Hezekiah of Judah played a prominent part, Sidka of 
Ashkelon was involved, with disastrous consequences to 
himself; he was carried prisoner to Assyria, and Sar- 
ruludari, the son of a former ruler, made king in his 
room; Sennacherib, in his ìnscription, names as cities 
of the kingdom of Sidka which he had taken, Beth- 
dagon, Joppa, Benebarak, Azuru (ΑΓ 292). In Ekron 

1 See HezekIaK; $ 2; Winckler, G/ 220 226. 

2 Winckler (A/ttest. Unters. 183/, G/1199) emends and 
interprets, ‘because they totally depopulated ÉEdom'; see also 
Lohr, Unders. e. Amos, 4. 

3 See Jer.d15 7 47 Zeph. 24 Ezek. 251577, also Zech. 
95-7 Obdd. 19, 
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the anti-Assyrian party had seized their loyal king 
Padi and sent him a prisoner to Hezekiah. Sem» 
nacherib severely punished the insurgents of Ekron, 
compelled Hezekiah to deliver Padi up, and restored 
him to his throne, 701 (K22927.). When Hezekiah's 
turn came, Sennacherib annexed the Judzean cities he 
had taken and plundered to the territories of the loyal 
kings, Mitinti of Ashdod, Padi of Ekron, and Silbel of 
Gaza (A2294; see ISRAEL, $ 34; HEZEKIAH, ὃ 2, 
and references there). After the time of Sennacherib 
the cities of Philistia seem not again to have revolted 
against the Assyrians, 

Esarhaddon names among his western vassals Silbel 
king of Gaza, Mitinti of Ashkelon, Ikausu of Ekron, 
Abimilki of Ashdod, together with Manasseh of Judah, 
the kings of Edom and Moab, and others (1.8 2148). 
The same names appear under ASur-bani-pal (ἰδ. 240). 
It was the time of the long peace in Manasseh's reign. 
In the attempt of Egypt under Tirhakah to throw off the 
yoke of A3ur-bani- pal (see EGYPT, $ 668), the cities on the 
coast remained loyal to Assyria, as also in the revolt of 
Pheenicia, and the Arabian war (18 3 τδο 168 γῇ «16 25). 
The account of the long siege of Ashdod by Psam. 
meticus (29 years; Herod. 2157) attests renewed attempts 
of Egypt to subject this coast (see EGYPT, $ 67). 
During the Scythian irruption Ashkelon was taken, and its 
great temple of ‘Aphrodite Urania’ spoiled (Herod.1 105). 

The collapse of the Assyrian empire in the last 
quarter of the seventh century, enabled Necho II. to 
carry the Egyptian arms to the Euphrates (608); in the 
course of this campaign he took Gaza (Κάδυτις, Herod, 
2159). Necho's defeat at Carchemish (605) was speedily 
followed by the reconquest of ali Western Syria from 
the Amanus to the borders of Egypt {cp 2 K.247) by 
Nebuchadrezzar. So far as our sources go, the southern 
coast cities offered no such resistance as the Babylonians 
encountered at Tyre and Jerusalem. The demonstra- 
tion of the Pharach Hophra (Apries) had at least no 
lasting results.  Nabonadius called upon his tributaries 
as far as Gaza to contribute to the building of the great 
temple of Sin at Harran (AZili. 298). 

After the fall of the Babylonian empire, Gaza alone 
‘opposed the advance of Cambyses on his way to Egypt 

Polyb. 1640). In the provincial organisa- 
15, Under ie: peri Palestine (with Phoenicia and 
ersial Cyprus) was included în the fifth satrapy 
rule. (Flerod. 891); it furnished its quota of ships 
to the fleet of Xerxes (Herod.789). Ashkelon was, for 
a time at least, subject to Tyre (Scylax, in Geogr. min. 
ed. C. Miiller, 179}; Eshmunazar records the cession of 
Dor and Joppa to Sidon (CZS no 31. 19). Gaza (q.@.) 
was autonomous, and so prosperous that Herodotus 
found it not inferior to Sardes (Herod. 85; see E. Meyer, 
GA 3139). ‘What part these cities took in the repeated 
attempts of Egypt to shake off the Persian yoke, and in 
the revolts of Megabyzus and Evagoras (see PERSIA, 
$ 20), our scanty sources do not tell us; in the great 
rebellion of the ‘Syrians and Phoenicians, and almost 
all the peoples of the sea board’ in the last years of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon {Diod, Sic. 1590) they may have 
been involved; without at least their benevolent neu- 
trality, Tachos could scarcely have engaged in his opera. 
tions in Pheenicia in 361.2 If they joined with the 
Phcenician cities in the rising against Ochus—as is 
not improbabile, since the Jews also seem to have been 
implicated—they at least offered no opposition to the 
Persians in their advance against Egypt ; the exemplary 
fate of Sidon may have warned them to submit while 
there was time {see PERSIA, $ 20). 

When Alexander, after taking Tyre, marched down 

the coast on his way to Egypt, it was again Gaza alone 


1 See, however, Stark, Gaza, 224/; Berossus names among 
Nebuchadrezzaris captives not ouly Jews and Phcenicians, but 
also Syrians and the peoples near Egypt (Jos. ἀπέ, x.111); cp 
ἄϊεο Philostratus (ap. Syncell. 221 DI 

2 See Judeich, Xleinasiatische Studien, 164f7 
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that resisted his passage ; it was taken only after a siege 
of two months’ duration ; the city was 

16. Alexander sacked, and the remnant of its în. 
and hi; habitants sold into slavery (332 B.C.).! 

BUCCESSONS. -rhe strategic importance of Philistia 
made ît the scene of frequent conflicts between the suc- 
cessors of Alexander. 

In the assigament of satrapics afir Alexander's death (327), 
Syria fell to Laomedon; in 320 Philistia and Judwa, with the 
rest of Ccele-Syria and Phacnicia, were scized by Piolemy I., 
who garrisoned Gaza and Joppa. Antigonus, in 315, took these 
cities without much difficulty, though Tyre stood a fifteen 
months’ siege. In 312 Prolemy reconquered the country; a 
pitched battle being fought in the spring near Gaza (Diod. Sic. 
1980 25); but in the autumn he was driven out again by Deme- 
trius and Antigonus, dismaneling the fortifications of Acco, 
Joppa, and Gaza in his retreat (Diod. 1993); the peace of 311 
left Antigonus in possession of this coast; Gaza was refortified 
by him, and was the base of his unsuccessful operations by land 
and sea against Egypt in 306, In 302 Prolemy invaded Syria 
and laid siege to Sidon, bui retired upon an erroneous report of 
‘Antigonus's advance, leaving garrisons to hold the cities he had 
taken. 


The disposition of Syria în the partition after the 
battle of Ipsus (301) was disputed, both Seleucids and 
Ptolemies in later times claiming that they had acquired 
the right to it ;? the question of actual possession at the 
moment lay between Ptolemyand the remaining garrisons 
of Demetrius.  Ptolemy in πὸ long time acquired southern 
Palestine, and perhaps some points în Phoenicia, which 
he administered by a strategos. The theatre of the 
Syrian wars of 275-274, 261-250, 246-240, was farther 
north; and their outcome strengthened and enlarged 
the Ptolemaic empire in Syria.* Α determined attempt 
to wrest these possessions from Egypt was made by 
Antiochus the Great, beginning in 219. ‘The Egyptians 
strengthened the fortifications of Gaza, which was 
necessarily the base of their defensive operations; but 
the campaign of 218 must have brought it, along with 
most of southern Palestine, into the power of Antiochus; 
since we find him preparing at Gaza for the projected 
invasion of Egypt. One of the great batiles of antiquity 
was fought at Raphia in the spring of 217; Antiochus 
was completely defeated, and Ptolemy recovered southern 
Syria (Potyb. 582-86). In zo1 Antiochus resumed the 
attempt; Ccele-Syria fell into his hands almost without 
a blow; Gaza, however, held out, and was taken only 
after a stubborn resistance. The Egyptians made an 
effort to recover the territory; but their defeat at 
Paneion in 2004 put an end to a rule which had lasted 
for a century ; all Syria was heneeforth embraced in the 
empire of the Seleucida. ‘The revenues of Ccele-Syria 
were assigned by Antiochus as a dowry to his daughter, 
Cleopatra, whom he married to the youthful Ptolemy. 
The ambition of the Egyptian court to reconquer the 
country precipitated the fresh attacks on Egypt by 
Antiochus Epiphanes in 170-168. 

Long before the Macedonian conquest, commerce 
had doubtless brought to the coast, as it did to the 

cities of the Nile delta, considerable 
cre numbers of Greeks; the importance of 
" the trade with Greece, which was prob- 
ably chiefly in their hands, may be judged from the 
fact that in the Persian period Gaza struck coins of 
Athenian types and of Athenian standard weight and 
fineness (see Schiirer!®), 284). In the following centuries 
the influence of Greek civilisation was much more 
profound and wide-reaching. The city government 
was framed upon Greek models, the types and legends 
of their coinage are mainly Greek ; the gods whom they 
worshipped are for the most part the great gods of 
Greece: Zeus, Poseidon, Apollo, Athene, Aphrodite, 
Helios, and others ; the Greek language was doubtless 
extensively spoken in the cities; Ashkelon had, in Roman 


1 Diod, Sic. xvi. 487; Arrian, 2267; Curtius, ἵν. 87.232: 

2 See Niese, Griech. u. Makedon. Staaten, 1352 2124371. 

8 The era of Tyre (275 or 274 hc.) is probably connected 
with the cceupatioà of Phoenicia by ‘Ptolemy Philadelphus 5 see 
Schirer, G/VB) 274 

4 On the date see Niese, 2 578. 
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times, famous schools, and not a few men of distinetion 
in Greek literature were educated there (Steph. Byzant, 
s.v.)—in short, it might appear on a superficial survey 
of these facts that the region was completely Hellenised, 
Such a conelusion would, however, be a serious ex- 
aaggeration. Greek was the language of commerce and 
of culture ; in the cities, probably, most men were able 
to speak as much Greek as they needed ; but as late as 
the end of the fourth century A.D., the country people 
about Gaza spoke only Aramaic—which in the Persian 
period had gradually supplanted the older Canaanite 
vernacular {cp ARAMAIC, $$ 2 £ }—while even in the city 
the lower classes spoke Aramaic, and there were those 
who understood no other tongue.! The same was true 
at Ashkelon, and doubtless elsewhere, generally. 

In religion, also, the fact that the gods bear Greek 
names does not necessarily indicate that the gods and 
their worship were purely Greek. In many cases, un- 
questionably, the name has been given to a native deity 
and the cult was either native or syncretistic. ὙΠῸ 
chief temple of Ashdod in Maccabsean times was 
Dagon's; the great god of Gaza was Marnas—an 
Aramaie title; the identification with Ζεὺς Κρηταγενής 
is part of the late legendary connection of Gaza (Mivpa) 
with Crete ; 5 the Aphrodite Ourania of Ashkelon is in all 
probability Atargatis-Derketo, also a Syrian deity,? 
just as in the Persian period the Aramaic names Marnas 
and ATARGATIS {g.v.) superseded a Canaanite Baal 
and Astarte, so they became în turn Zeus and Aphrodite 
without changing their nature. 

During the Maccabaan struggle the Syrian armies 
operated în genera! from the Philistine plain, ascending 

18. The by the pass of Beth-horon or Emmaus, 
Asmone:; or farther S. by Beth-zur. Levies from 
ADS the country fought on the Syrian side; 
slave-traders accompanied the army to buy the expected 
prisoners (τ Macc.3 41). 

In a raid into the lowland Judas took Ashdod, plundering the 
city and destroying the images of the gods (1 Macc. 5.6). To 
prevent such excursions of the Jews, Bacchides fortified and 
garrisonei Emmaus, Beth-horon, Thamnatha, Pharathon, and 

‘azer (1 Macc. 9 50-52), In 147 Jonathan, fighting in the cause 
of Alexander Balas against Demetrius, made an expedition 
against Joppa, but found the city too strong to he carried br 
assault ; turning back he defeated Apollonius near Ashdod, 
pursued the retreating enemy into the city, and burned it with 
its great temple of Dagon (1 Macc. 10 75:85, cp 11 4); Ashkelon 
received him with xe arms (10 86). Alexander rewarded him 
by bestowing upon him the city and district of Ekron (1039). 
Later, as a supporter of Alexander's son Antiochus, Jonathan 
received the submission of Ashkelon, and besieged Gaza and 
compelled ît to sue for terms (between 145-143 B.c.; 1 Macc. 
1160-62); shortly after, Simon took Joppa and put a Jewish 

rarrison in it (1 Macc, 12337); after the treacherous murder of 
Forathan by Trypho at Ptolemais, Simon drove cut the inbabi- 
tants of Joppa, settling Jews in their place and annexing ît to his 
‘own territory (1 Macc.1311; see Jopra, ἢ 2); having taken 
Gazer by siege, he pursued the sime course with it (1 Macc. 
1343-48) Antiochus Sidetes seems to have taken these places 
from John Hyrcanus,i but was constrained by Roman interven- 
tion to restore them. Alexander Jannaus at the beginning of 
his reign besieged Ptolemais, but was compelled by Ptolemy 
Lathurus to retire from it. The subsequent withdrawal of both 
Lathurus and Cleopatra, however, left him a free hand, and he 
conquered Raphia, Anthedon, and finally Gaza, which after a 
siege of a year he took by treachery and gave over to pillage 
and flames, 96 πιο. (Jos. Art. xiii. 133, 2/1 42). In Josephus 
(Ant. xiîi. 15,4) we have a list of the cities which were subject to 
Alexander Jannzeus; it includes all the cities from Carme! to 
Rbinocorura (with the single excepiion of Asbkelon)—Strato's 
Tower, Apollonia, Joppa, Jamnia, Ashdod, Gaza, Anthedon, 
Raphia, Rhinocorura. 

Pompey freed these cities from Jewish rule, restoring 

them to their own citizens and incorporating them in 
the province of Syria (63 B.C.; Jos. 

9. nder the B7i.77). Gabinius (57-55 8. C.)rebuilt 
"many of these places which had been 

wholly or in part demolished by the Jews (4x2. xiv. 53; 
7 i.84). Coesar restored Joppa to the Jews (Anz 


3 ὦ Marcus Diaconus, Vita PorbAyrii, ch. 667. See Schirert, 
6495. 

? On Marnas, see Drexler in Roscher, Lex. 22379. 

3 Diod. Sic. 24, Pausan. i. 146. 

4 See Schirer, 2 101. 
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xiv.106). Antony bestowed on Cleopatra the whole 
coast from the Egyptian desert to the Eleutherus except 
the cities Tyre and Sidon (36 B.c.; Plut. (πὲ, 36; Jos. 
BI i.185). Augustus(in 30 8.c.) added to the kingdom 
of Herod Gaza, Anthedon, Joppa, and Strato's Tower; 
last Herod rebuilt and named Cresarea. In the 
ion of Herod's kingdom Gaza was put immediately 
under the governor of Syria ; the same disposition was 
made of Joppa and Ceesarea when Archelaus was de- 
posed (6 A.D.}; Ashdod and Jamnia were given to 
Salome ; upon her death their revenues were paid to 
the empress Livia and subsequentiy to Tiberius (see 
Schirer, G/V#278). Ashkelon enjoyed the privileges 
of a free city during all these changes, maintaining the 
liberties it had gained in 104 B.C. In 66 A.D., at the 
beginning of the war with Rome, the Jews in Ceesarea 
were slaughtered by their feltow-townsmen, with the 
connivance of the procurator, Gessius Florus.® In 
revenge the insurgents set fire to Ptolemais and Ash- 
kelon, and demolished Anthedon and Gaza, with many 
unwalled towns in the country (27 ἢ. 181). Joppa was 
taken by the Romans under Cestius Gallus and its 
Jewish population massacred {27 ii. 1810); it was re- 
occupied by the Jews (see 2/ ii. 204), who held it until 
its destruction by Vespasian (87 iii. θα 75). 

After the destruction of Jerusalem in 70, Jamnia, 
which since the Asmonzan times had been inhabited 
chiefly by Jews, and Lydda became the seats of the 
most famous Jewish schools; and in the other towns 
of this region there was a considerable Jewish popula- 
tion, among whom Jewish Christians ‘are frequently 
mentioned, 

Calmet, ‘Dissertatio de origine et nominibus Philistazorum,* 
in Proleg. et dissertt., etc., ed. Mansi, 1180-1289; Movers, Die 

Phoònizier,13f 27# (1841); Bertheau, Zur 
20. Literature. Gesck. der Israeliten, 186-200, 280-285, 30f- 

308, 354 (1842); Hitzig, Urgesch. τ. My 
Hhol. der Philistder (1845); GVI136] 120 ti εἴς, (1869); 
A. Arnold, ‘Philister’in Ersch ὦ Gruber's” &ney&/o/edie, 
Sect. ii. 23 321-329; A. Knobel, VoZkerta/e! der Genesis, 98; 
208, 2157 (1850); Stark, Gasa πὶ die philistaische Kiiste 
(1852); [older literature in. full, 0. 317 244 3354 503.47 
6x1 ΑἹ; A. Baur, ‘Philister’ in Riehim's 7102; cp Dir Prophet 
A4x05, 76-94 (1847); Kohler, δ᾽. Gesch. DTA (1875): De 


Goeje, ‘Het tiende Hoofdstuk van Genesi (EA 


especially 257 75 (1870); Fr. W. Schultz, ‘ Philister' in PRE 
11618636 (1883); Kneucker, ‘Philistier' in Schenkel's #2 
4541-559; Ewald, GV/8)13487 (1864) 842 etc. (1866); 
Sthwally «Die Racse der Philistaer” ΖΗ.) Giro Le (1891); 
Ebers, Aegypten und die Bicher Mosis, το (1868); Prugsch, 
Egypt under the Pharaohs, ch, 14 £ (188%); W. M. Maller, As. 
w. Eur. ch. 26-29 (1893); ‘Die Urheimat der Philister'; * Der 
Papyrus Golenischeft” ; ‘ Die Chronologie der Philistereinwan- 
derung,’ in ΤΥ Ὁ vol.5 pt. 1 (1900); H. Winckler, G/1 2167 
(1895); W. 7. Beecher, ‘ Philistines,' in Hastings' 25 3844-8648; 
Schiirer, G/V/ 288 22 // εἰς, G. F. M. 
PHILOLOGUS (@iAoAoroc). greeted in Rom. 1615, 
together with JULIA [g.2.]. It is a common slave 
name, and occurs not unfrequently in the inscriptions 
of the imperial houschold {C/Z64116, εἰς), According 
to Pseudo-Hippolytus he was one of the seventy dis- 
ciples, and tradition makes him bishop of Sinope. 


PHILOSOPHY. See HELLENISM, WISDOM LITERA- 
TURE. 
PHINEES. τ. τ Esd.55 2 Esd. 125, also 1 Esd, 8228 
= EzraT5 82 Pringuas @ 3), τὸ 
2. 1 Esd.531, ἘΝ Phino6= Ezra? 49 PASEAH, 2. 
3. 1 Esd. 863= Ezra8 33 PHINEHAS, 3. 
4: 2 Esd. 124. See PHINEHAS, 2. 
PHINEHAS(DMNPB, once DMB, 15.13; p[elineec 
[BAFL]). 
The name is very un-Hebraic, and since the mother 
of Phinehas ben Eleazar is described (Ex. 625) as one 
of the daughters of Putiel {cp Poti- 
ΣΡ the RAMO phera'), it îs plausible to seek for 
di Aa $° an Egyptian origin Hence Lauth 
ebrew? (ZDMG 25 [1871], 139), followed by 
Nestle (Zigennamen, 112 [1876]), and formerly by 


1 See also the slaughter at Ashkelon and Ptolemais, #/ ii. 18 5, 
2 In the case of Gaza, at least, this demolition can have been 
but partial ; see Schirer, 288, 
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Cheyne {Prosk. Zs.(® 144), explained Phinehas as 'the 
negro,’ the corresponding Egyptian form being well- 
attested {see $ 2}. All such theories, however, scem 
to be inferior in probability to. the rival hypothesis. 

The, present writer ventures to think that, if the name were 
Egyptian, it must have honorific meaning. We might perhaps 
suppose Dm5 to be an early corruption of n3y3 which in pos 
my (ZAPHNATH-PAANEAH) may be a misvocalisation of the 
Egyptian name Pianhi (or some similar form); Ὁ and y were 
often confounded. But considering that the evidence’ befure 
us (see Moses, $ 6) seems to favour a N. Arabian origin for 
Moses and his relatives, and that ‘ Phinehas” in the Hexateuch 
is the name, not only of an individual, but also of a hill with 
which, not the individual, but his father (though ‘Eleazar” 
really comes from a clan-name) is associated, also that the 
Levites certainly had Jerahmeelite affinities, and that the father 
of the second Phinehas bears a name which is probably a mutila- 
tion of Jerahmeel, it becomes more probable that pry5 is to 
be esplained ἃς a mutilated and corrupt form (through jpng) of 
bin (Jerabme'el). The name Jerahme'el could of course he 
given both to an individual and to a locality. Cp Timnatw- 
HERES. PuTIEL (cp note 3 below), is no with the afformative 
Sx. Itis possible, however, that Putiel and PoTIPHERA (g.2.) 
were early explained as ="devoted to ΕἸ, or ‘to Ε΄, On the 
supposed Ephraimite connection of the second Phinehas see 
SÒirox, and note that ‘Ephraim’ is not unfrequently a cor- 
ruption of ‘Jerahmeel” (eg, Judg. 1711911 8.11). 

τ. κι c. 

On the assumption, however, that the name Phinehas 


is of Egyptian origin the following details deserve 
consideration. 

2 A second | It seems to stand for Egyptian 
lp pel')-nbzsi,8 later without the vocalic 

4 ©. ending, in Coptic letters TTen&HC (cp 
Pioemphaneis, Ptol. iv. 734, mutilated /fez:zke, Plin. 
6 τοῦ, ‘the country of the negro '). 

The # of the biblical punctuation could be an archaic rendere 
ing of &, which stands mostly for old a. The fact that the 
article is often written (#3? or even δὲν, Liebl. 884 add.) like the 
demonstrative must not be misunderstood ; it is only an attempt 
at expressing the helping sound è before two double con- 
sonants, notwithstanding the biblical î—a seràAfio p/ena which 
seems (0 show that the name was felt to be foreign The 
meaning ‘the negro' does not imply black skin, the desig. 
nation net applvina also to all hrownish Hamitic tribes of 
Eastern Africa (WMM, As. τς Eur. 112). Therefore, the name 
means nothing but ‘a child of darker (brunette) complexion.* 
The name begins to appear in dynasty 18 and becomes 
most frequent In dynasty 19 to 21. By the time of dynasty 
26 (about 666 5.c.) it seems to be rare, if not obsolete. it 
was superseded by P-ekdi (πεκυσις), ‘the Cushite.” 

W. M. M 

τ. Son of Eleazarand of one of the daughters of Putiet,* 
He is mentioned as accompanying the Israelites against 
Midian {Nu.316 7), and as sent to 
admonish the traris-Jordanic Israelites 

of the name. for erecting their altar by the Jordan 
(Jos. 221330 7). He is, however, more especially 
renowned for his zeal and energy at Shittim in the 
matter of the Midianitess CozsI (g.v., Nu. 256 #), 
to which repeated allusion îs made in later Judaism, cp 
Ps. 106307 x Mace. 226 {φινεως [A]} and Ecclus. 4523. 
The story {the opening of which is lost} is a later 
addition by P to the already composite 251-s (JE), and 
is probably an artificial attempt to antedate and fore- 
shadow the zealous endeavours of Nehemiah to purify 
the remnants of the Jewish Οὐσία (cp Bertholet, SteZzzg 
d. Israeliten, 147). See NUMBERS, $ 7, and Ox/ord 
Hex. ad loc. 


3. Bearers 


1 On the analogy of Josh. 1950 we may assume that the hill 
of_Phinchas (Jerahmest) in Josh. 24 33 was traditionaliy 
assigned to Eleazar. Originally, however, pix must have 
been bylInp; Ze. it was ἃ clanmame. 


2 Written mostly XK Ὶ ! N Ὶ wi 


3 For a view of the name Putiel which implies two stages în 
the history of the name, see above, $ 1. According to the 
ordinary view. the second of the two stages represents the 
entire history of the name. , Both views are illustrated by the 
fact that in Eg.-Aram. inscriptions and papyri of the fifth and 
fourth century B.c. mp, ‘devoted to,' appears în the form po» 
eg» ὍΝΌΒ (‘of Isis etc.) An earlier example is mpwo (in Gk. 
inser. ποτόσερις) in an inscription found at Teima în Arabia 
" (ΟἿ. no. τι). 
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The importance of Phinehas in P lies in the fact that he is in 
the direct line from Aaron, and hence (as the father of Abishua) 
enters into the genealogy of the highepriests ( Ch. 64 {5 30] 50 
(6 35] Ezra 7 5=1 Esd, 82 2 Esd. 124 Phinees). The Chronicler, 
moreover, speaks of him as the ruler over the porters ‘in time 
past' (1 Ch. 920). In the days of the ‘return'the b'ne Phinehas 
form one of the priestly classes (Ezra82=1 Esd. 55 8.29, φορος 
[Bi, Pruners), at the head of whom stands Gershom (see 
GERSHOM, GERSHON), 

Like his father  Eleazar, Phinehas rarely appears 
previous to P. In Judg. 2028 the statement that he 
stood before Yahwè in the days of the Judges is no 
doubt a gloss (cp SHILOH}); the whole chapter in its 
present form is post-exilic. {Cp Moore, /udges, 434, 
and see JubGES, $ 13.) Ancient, on the other hand, 
is the announcement affixed to Jos. 24 (E) of the death 
of Eleazar and his burial în the GIBEAH OF PHINEHAS! 
[4.0.] which was given to Phinehas in the hill-country 
of Ephriam (2. 33). @BBAL adds also that Phinehas 
himself was afterwards buried in the same ‘Gibeah’ 
(ἐν vaBanp [-a8 [A]. γη Baap, L] τῇ [γῇ 880] ἑαυτῶν 
[ἑαυτοῦ AJ): Dt.106 (Eleazar succeeds Aaron at 
Moserah) is probably also E. 

2. Phinchas b. Eli? and his brother HOPHNI [g.v.] 
were ‘sons of Belial' who, for their wickedness and 
wantonness towards the offerers of sacrifices, incurred 
the wrath of Yahwè and perished together at Eben-ezer 
when the ark was taken by the Philistines (r S.1-4). 
The son of Phinehas born upon that fateful day receives 
the name ICHABOD [g.v.]. 

According to Budde's analysis (5.8 7}, the old narrative in 
15.4 related the loss of the ark without further comment; 
it is a later writer (E9) who in 2 £ ascribes the disaster to the 
wickedness of Eli's sons and to their father's laxity (esp. 8 146), 
and finally it is a Dt. writer who lays even greater stress 
‘Upon their iniquity and actually foreshadows their fate. There 
is much to be said, however, in favour of H. P. Smith's 
view that x S.212-17 22-25 [27-36 2], 418-71 is a fragment 
of an independent history of the Elide. This torso (which 
is already composite) contains two peculiarities: (4) the 
association of the family with Moses, and (6) the prominence of 
Shiloh. It may, therefore, be conjectured that this narrative 
formerly stood în the closest connection with another in Judg. 
18, where, too, a descendant of Moses and the foundation of a 
shrine (perhaps in the original story that not of Dan but of 
Shiloh) play an important part,8 Τῆς Mosaic associations and 
the unique description of the power of the ark {x S. 45,7) may 
further suggest that the narrative is a fragment of that account 
of the Exodus a trace of which survives in Nu. 10 29-36 (itself 
also composite); cp Exonusi., ὶ 5/7, KADESH, $ 3. 

Another son, Ahitub, was the father of Ahiah 
(=Ahimelech),4 who appears as a priest in the time of 
Saul (τ S.143).5 It is a remarkable fact that the 
famous line of priests from Eli to Abiathar is ignored in 
the later genealogies, with the curious exception of 
2 Esd.1:, where Phinehas Ὁ. Heli (= Eli) and Phinehas 
b. Eleazar occur in the ancestry of Ezra (see GENEA- 


LOGIES Î., $ 7 [4]) 

An interesting question arises as to the precise 
relation between Phinchas (1) and (2). The later, 
according to MT an Ephraimite, seems to disappear 
from history only to be represented in a later age by the 
former, a shadowy and unreal character whom also 
tradition connects with Ephraim. At all events the 
iniquity of the Ephraimite son of Eli (cp esp. 1 5. 
225) is amply atoned for în later tradition by the zeal 
(cp esp. Nu. 2567) of the younger namesake. That 


1 Prof. Cheyne, however, proposes to read ‘Gibeah of 
Jerahmeel,' regarding both ‘ Phinchas' and ‘Eleazar’ as cor- 
ruptions of clan-names (see $ 1). 

Elis origin is not given, no doubt because he was previ- 
ously mentioned in the longer narrative of which 1 8.1 în its 
present form is an excerpt. Marg. (4xad, 12...) recognises the 
traces of a double tradition în the very full notices given in 2. 1 
(see ELKANAH i., JEROHAM i., SAMUEL). Is 2. 1 a confused 
combination of marginal notes giving the parentage and origin 
of both Elkanah (7. 1) and Eli (ὦ, 3)? [Note, however, the view 
respecting the name Eli in $ 1, and compare SHILOK.] 

8 For a parallel but somewhat different theory depending 
on emended texts, see Mican, SHiLOR ; cp also Moses, 

4 Prof. Cheyne has suggested that both Ahiah and Ahimelech 
may be popular corruptions of Jerahmeel. 

5 The statement, perhaps, does not belong to the original 
documen (1). It has nothing to do with the chapter. aid is 
more probably a gloss introduced on account of the ‘priest’ in 
mr. 19 366. 
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{1) is an image of the son of Eli is denied however by 
We. (Prol.4 142), but there are at all events certain 
considerations which point to a conuection between the 
two. The names Eli, Hophni, and Phinehas are of 
the same un-Hebraic cast as Moses and Gershom, and 
(unless we have recourse to emendation) find their only 
explanation from Egyptian, or from S. Palestinian 
dialects (Sabeean, Sinaitic, etc.) ; the tradition in 1 S, 227 
{although due to Εν; see We,, /.c.} seems, moreover, to 
connect the house of Eli with Moses (cp also Jochebed 
and Phinehas' son IcHapon (g.2.])} The relation of 
Phinehas Ὁ. Eli to Phinehas the grandson of Aaron 
finds an analogy in the cases of Eliezer and Gershom 
b'né Moses compared with Eleazar and Gershon b'nè 
Aaron.® ‘The conjecture is perhaps a plausible one that 
the ‘ stone of help” (Eben-ezer] in 1 S. 4 has some connec- 
tion with the grave of Eleazar (Josh. 24 32), also the burial- 
place of the Aaronite Phinehas; note the explanation 
of the name in 1 S. 712. 

3. Eleazar b. Phinehas, a priest temp. Ezra (Ezra 833=1 Esd. 
863, PHINEESÌ, 

τι Κι), β 1; W. Μὶ M., 8 2; S.A. C., $ 3. 


PHINOE (φινοεὶ), τ Esd. 531 ΕΝ, AV PHINE 
see PASFAH, 2. 

PRISON ($[elicwn [BNA]}, Ecclus. 2425 AV, ΕΝ 
PisHon. See Pison, 


PHLEGON (dAerwn) is saluted in Rom. 1614 
Cp Romans (EPISTLE). His name occurs in the 
apocryphal lists of the ‘seventy’ given by Pseudo- 
Dorotheus and Pseudo-Hippolytus. Tradition made 
him bishop of Marathon, and the Greek church com- 
memorates his martyrdom on April 8th. 


PECEBE (o1BH), the ‘sister,’ ‘ deaconess’ (RVmE: 
Aiakonoc) of the church at Cenchree, who, according 
to Rom. 1617, had been a ‘helper for ‘ patroness'] of 
many,’ including the writer. See further, Romans and 
(for the nature of her diaconate)} DEACON. 


PHCENICIA. 
CONTENTS. 


Trade, art, navigation ($$ 7-9). 
Religion (88 10-15). 
Constitution (8 16). 

Sources ($ 17). 

History (βᾷ 18-22). 
Bibliography ($ 23). 


Names ($ 1). 

Origin and nationality ($ 2). 
Beginning of history @ 3). 
List of towns (ἢ 4). 
Egyptian dominion (ἢ 5). 
Pheenician colonies ($ 6). 

By the Phcenicians are meant the inhabitants of the 
commercial coast towns of Canaan. The name is of 
Greek origin. For a long time its proto. 
1. NAMES. 1ype was thought τὸ have been found in the 
Egyptian Zez4-x (vocalisation unknown), but it has 
since been shown (notably by W. M. Miiller, As. w. 
Eur. 208 f.) that this Egyptian word is not the name 
of a nation but a poetical designation of the (Asiatic) 
barbarians—possibly indeed only a traditional scribal 
error for Fehu. The name Φοῖνιξ is rather a Gk. 
derivative from φοινός, ‘blood-red,' with the common 
old suffix, -ἰκ. 

The name Pheenix is by no means rare in the ancient Grecian 
world as a place-name indicating the presence of a reddish 
colour. Thus there was a brook Phoenix near Thermopylz, a 
mount Phoenix in Beeotia and in Caria, a town Pheenikè în 
Epirus, and so on (cp Meyer, GA 2, $ 92}—where it is out of the 
question to suppose that ὁ Pheenician' settlements are meant. 

‘This name was given by the Greeks to the Canaanite 
seafaring men, as well as to the most highly-prized of 
all their imports, purple, and to the palm, which was 
likewise introduced by them (first at Delos, 04. 6103). 
Probably φοῖνιξ denoted first the purple, then the 
‘ purple-men,' and finally the tree they imported. 


1 The identification of these names has been also made by 
Welîh, CZ/8) 371 (1899). See also IchaRon, JocHenED. 

2 If Eli's genealogy has indeed found its way into 1 S.11 (see 
ἢ 2, n: 1, above), we might venture to find a trace of it in 
pm }3, which name is no other than Jerahmeel. ἘΠῚ may have 
been ἃ Jerahmeelite ; the relation between the Kenites, Jerah» 
meelites, and other clans of the south appears to have been a 
close one (see JERAHNEEL, $ 3). 
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The Greek genealogic poetry provided the Phoenicians with 
an eponym—Phcenix King of Sidon,—who was identified with a 
Cretan god and hero Phoinix, whose daughter Europa, origin: 
ally a Boeotian and Cretan goddess, thus became a Sidonian 
princess. For what reason Cadmus, the son of Agenor, the 
eponym and founder of the Cadmeia of Thebes, was made the 
brother of Phenix we do not know; he had, at any rate, 
nothing to do with Phe:mnicia. At a still later time Cadmus 
became the brother of Europa, which resulted in the latter's 
becoming the daughter of Agenor, and her father Phenix 
becoming her brother, A further analysis of this legend does 
not belong here; cp Meyer, GA42937 The Latin Peenus is 
probably rather a contraction of ‘ Bhcinix® than an older form 
without the suffix. 

Kaft, which frequently occurs in the Egyptian in- 
scriptions of the New Empire, passed for a long time 
as another old name for Phoenicia; Φοινίκη is thus 
rendered in the hieroglyphic text in the bilingual decree 
of Canopus. There are cogent reasons, however, for 
rejecting this view, and seeking for Kaft outside the 
Semitic world, perhaps in Cilicia {cp CAPHTOR, 8 4). 
‘The name may be connected with the enigmatical name 
JAPHETH [g.7.], and the Gk. ᾿Ιάπετος (the name of a 
Cilician god, in Steph. Byz., s.v."Adava and ᾿Αγχιάλη). 

In the OT the Pheenicians generaliy are named 
στ, Sidonians; for instance Itoba'al, king of Tyre, 
is called ‘King of the Sidonians' in 1K.163:; cp 
Judg. 10612 187 1K.52z0 111533 2 Κ. 2813; and în 
the genealogy of the nations, Gen. 1015 (cp Judg.33= 
Josh. 134-6). In the same way King Hiram IL of 
Tyre is called in an inscription amy Ἴρο, ‘ King of the 
Sidonians,' and on coins of the time of Antiochus IV. 
Tyre is called ans oa, ‘the metropolis of the Sidonians” 
—i.e., Pheenicians. In Homer the Phoenicians are 
often called Σιδόνιοι (72 6290 04.15118 4618), their 
land Σιδονίη (74. 629: Οὐ. 1885); but Φοίνικες is also 
found (7223743 £i 04.13272 14288 7. 15415 7). 
Both names occur together in the celebrated verses 
concerning Menelaus' wanderings (04. 48, 2). The 
name of the fowr Sidon is found in Οὐ. 15.455. From 
the fact that Sidon, not Tyre, is mentioned, we must 
not draw political conclusions as some have done; 
through the influence of the ethnic name ‘Sidonian' 
the name of Sidon was familiar to the Greeks at an 
earlier time than that of Tyre, although the latter was 
then much the more important. Roman poets, t00, 
frequently use ‘Sidonius' (as a synonym for ‘ Poenus '} 
in the sense of ‘ Phognician' (cp Ovid, Fast, 3108 etc. ). 

A precise definition of Pheenicia can hardly be given. 
The boundaries assigned by Herodotus, Scylax, Strabo, 
Pliny, and Ptolemy vary greatly. The last-mentioned 
(v.154) reckons Phcenicia from the Eleutherus to the 
Brook Chorseas S. of Dor. Accepting this view, we 
may describe Phoenicia as the coast-land at the foot of 
Lebanon and of the hill-country of Galilee down to 
Carmel. Marathus and Arados, however, lie N. of 
this territory, and în the S. the border is fluctuating 
and arbitrary, The impossibility of fixing a definite 
boundary line between the Phoenicians and the other 
Canaanites is specially obvious in the more remote 
times before the settlement of the Israelites and the 
Philistines. The limits above assigned correspond 
roughly to the name Ζαλέ by which the Egyptians at 
the time of their conquests designated the Pheenician 
coast (cp WMM, As. τι Eur. 1767). The origin of 
this name is unknown. 

Herodotus relates that the Phoenicians, as they them- 
selves declare, were originally settled upon the ‘Red’ 
τον Sea, and came thence to the Syrian 

5. Origia and coast (11 789). The ‘Red’ Sea is of 

course the Indian Ocean, more especi- 
ally the Persian Gulf. It would seem therefore that 
there once was a Phcenician tradition which, like that 
in the OT, made their ancestors immigrants from 
Babylonia.! 

1 The story was afterwards further embellished ; support for 
Ît was found în the names of the islands Tylos and Arados of 


Bahrein on the Persian Gulf (Strabo, xvi.842/). On the story 
of Trogus Pompeius, see Sopom AND GOMORKAH, 
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The long prevailing derivation of the name Phoenîcia from the 
Egyptian Punt (Lepsius), a land that was located by older 
writers in S. Arabia, is quite impossible. ‘The Egyptian Punt 
is che incense-bearing Somali-coast in Africa, whose inhabitants 
(Eg. Punti, Lepsius wrongly Pa) have nothing whatever to 
do with Peeni, Φοίνικες. 

‘The Pheenicians themselves reckoned their land to 
Canaan (for the evidence, see CANAAN, $ 1), and with 
perfect justice. They are, in fact, a branch of the 
Canaanites, which, at the beginning of the time 
historically known to us (about 1500 8.c.), had occupied 
many places on the coast, while the intermediate region 
was still în the hands of an Amorite population (cp 
AMORITES, CANAAN).! 

One evidence of this is supplied by the Phcenician 
language, which differs only dialectically from the other 
Canaanite dialects known to us (Hebrew and Moabite) ; 
see WRITING. Though it exhibits in many instances a 
younger vocabulary (e-g., γπν, τὸ give, jbx, God), it has 
frequently retained older grammatical forms and words 
which in Hebrew have become obsolete.? 

In fact it was simply the difference between the 
conditions of life of the coast-land and those of the 
interior, that gradually separated the Phoenicians from 
their fellows who had settled farther inland—much in 
the same way as the Dutch were severed from the other 
N. Germans. Their different historical development, 
and above all the occupation of Palestine by the 
Israelites, enlarged the breach. 

As to the age of the Phoenician towns we possess no 
information, for of course no historical value attaches to 
the statement of Africanus (in Syn- 

cellus, 31) that the Phoenicians said 
ment of the they had Ea tradition reaching 
TY. back for 30,000 years. Far more 
moderate is the assertion of Herodotus (244) that, 
according to native tradition, Tyre and its temple of 
Hercules had been founded 2300 years previously 
î.e., about 2730 BC. Even in this, however, no one 
will venture to find a real tradition. According to 
another statement the founding of Tyre was much later. 
Justin (182) relates that fora long time after their 
immigration (see above, $ 2) and the founding of Sidon 
the Pheenicians lived on the coast, but that being then 
overcome (exgugnati) by the king of Ashkelon, they 
took to their ships, and founded Tyre the year before 
the fall of Troy. To what year the latter event is 
assigned here cannot be gathered from the context ; but 
when we find in Menander of Ephesus, the historian 
of Tyre, a Tyrian era that begins in the year 1198-7 
8.C, (Jos. Ark vili. 31, $ 62, c. 42. i. 18, $ 126; and 
thence Eus. a. 48. 745) we may regard it as almost 
certain that this is the epoch intended. Now it was at 
this time that there occurred the great movement among 
the nations which resulted in the occupation of Ashkelon 
and the neighbouring places by the PHILISTINES (g.v.) 
and also affected the Phoenician cities {see $ 5). It 
is possible, therefore, that the statement of Justin 
and Menander's era preserve a recollection of these 
events. On the other hand, the date may rest simply 
on some chronological combination no longer known 
to us. It is, at any rate, historically certain from 
the Amarna tablets that, in the fifteenth century, the 
island-city of Tyre was already extant, and one of the 
most powerful cities of Pheenicia. 

Whether the lists of Phoenician kings mentioned by later 

writers (Tatian, ado. Grec. 373 Porphyry ap. Eus. Pref. ev. 


x-912, from Sanchuniathon) possessed any value for the older 
period, is uncertain. If there were any historical lists going 


8, Commence- 


1 This is probable on the following ground. As late as the 
last millennium n.c., new Pheenician towns were planted upon 
the northern foot οἱ Lebanon—Rotrys under Hiram I. of Tyre, 
Tripolis probably not until the time of the Persians. How to 
account for the existence of a (much mutilated) Pheenician 
inscription in N. Syria two hours W. of Zenjirli (Winckler, 
4081305), ìs not clear. The inseription belongs to the time 
about 7591700 B.C. 

3 Cp Stade, ‘Erneute Prifung des zwischen dem Pheen. u. 
Heb. bestehende Verwandtschaftsgrades,' in Morgenlindische 
Forschunger, 1874. 
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back to the second millennium or even farther, they must have 
been written in cuneiform, which it is hardly likely that anyone 
in later times could read. 


Should the Babylonian archives at any time give us 
any authentic information regarding the expeditions 
of Sargon and Naram-sin into Syria (according to 
Nabonidus' inscription about 3750 BC. ), we may 
expect to find that there was in Phcenicia in the 
fourth millennium a state of things more or less similar 
to what we find two thousand years later when the 
Egyptians came to Asia. ‘That the relations between 
Babylonia and Syria were exceedingly ancient and 
were never interrupted, is shown by the Amarna 
tablets; presumably every great power which took 
shape in Babylon sought to extend its dominion over 
Syria as wellj we know that this îs true also of the 
Elamite conquerors (about 2200 B.C.). Hence the use 
of the Babylonian language and script was familiar at 
the court of all the Syrian princes whether Semitic or 
not. Itis specially, however, in the sphere of art and 
religion that we can see how ancient and deeply-rooted 
Babylonian influence was, and we shall find this to be 
the case in Phoenicia as well as elsewhere. But there 
must always have been close relations also with the 
empire on the Nile.? 

These long ages are, however, gone beyond recall. 
Our information regarding the history of Syria, and 
therefore of Phcenicia, begins with the Egyptian con- 
quest in the sixteenth century. Even then, however, 
the details supplied by the triumphal inseriptions of the 
victorious Pharaohs are meagre to the last degree ; it is 
only the annals of Thutmosis III. that yield somewhat 
fuller material, to which are to be added notices in 
Egyptian works, such as pre-eminently the papyrus 
Anastasi I. (see PALESTINE, $ 15), where Pheenician 
(among other) places are named. Our store of facts 
receives important additions from the Amarna tablets. 

For the centuries from the ninth to the seventh we 
have good information in the Assyrian inscriptions (cp 
Fr. Del, Wo lag das Paradies? 2817}; and, more 
over, most of the Pheenician towns are occasionally 
mentioned in the OT. 

From these sources, we obtain the following list of 
Pheenician towns from Carmel northwards :— 

: 1. Acco (199, Judg.131; Josh. 1930 comm. for 
4. List Of op), a separate principality in the Amarna 
Pheenician tablets. See PrOLEMAIS. 

tewna. 2, Akzib (ava, Egyptian Afsagu, Ass, AX 

zibi), See ACHZIE. 

3. Maballiba (so in Assyrian; ὕπο, in Josh.1929 [see 
Azi.a8, n.]; corrupted to πὶ in Judg. 131). 

Akzib and Maballiba do not occur in the Amarna letters; 
they were small’towns probably belonging to one of the 
neighbouring principalities. 

4. Ἑαπᾶ (mp, Jos. 1928)=Eg. Xand, a separate principality 
in che Amarna letters. See KANAH. 

5. Tyre (i, ‘the rock’; old Latin Sarra), on a rocky island 
in the sea, about half an English mile {4 stadia) from the shore, 
with an area of about 130 acres, without wells or vegetation, 
In time of war, when the mainland was în the hands of the enemy. 
the Tyrians had to depend on water from cisterns ; in ordinary 
times the water supply was carried over in boats, as is already 
mentioned in pap. Anastasi, ©On the coast was a suburb which 
the Greeks called Palaetyros, They wrongly supposed the 
settlement on the shore to be older than that on the island. 
The local name was Usu or Uzu (Ass. Ushu=Eg. Authu), often 
mentioned in the Amarna tablets. There is much proba- 
bility in the suggestion of PraZek and Cheyne (see Esau, 
Hosan), that Usoos, the brother of Hypsuranios of Tyre in 
Philo's story, the man who first ventured to sea on a log, is 
simply the eponym of Palaetyros. 

6. Sarepta (nauy), a place at the foot of Lebanon belonging 
to Sidon (1 K. 17 9)=Eg. Zarpta, Ass. Sariptu, not mentioned in 
the Amarna tablets. Cp ZarEPHATH. 

7. Sidon ({γνν), the greatest of the Phoenician or ‘Sidonian* 
towns, and already în the time of the Amarna letters the 
principal rival of Tyre, with a harbour secured seawards by a 
range of rocks. See Sipon. 


1 This is sufficiently proved by the fact that from very early 
times Byblos was known to the Egyptians (as ‘ Kupna'), and 
that the prescriptions preserved on the papyrus Ebers (written 
about 1550 Εις.) mention a remedy of ‘a Semite ἔοι Byblos "in 
which several Semitic loan-words occur (cp WMM, Argyftiaca, 
7.Î). See GEBALÌ 
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8. Berytus (Biruta in the pap. Anastasi, Birutu and [much 
more frequently] Biruna in the Amarna letters), the modern 
Beirit. In ancient times it was not an important place. In 
the time of the Amarna letters it belonged originally to the 
principality of Byblos, and afterwards became independent; it 
does not occur in the OT or in the Assyrian inscriptions. 

9. Byblos (Phoen. Geda?; see Geral. i.; 53; Josh.135 
1 K.5.32 Ezek. 279, Ass. Gublu, Egyptian Nupna), the sent of 
a great goddess, ‘the mistress of Byblos' (Baaltis), mentioned 
in pap. Anastasi and very often in the Amama letters, Byblos 
stood in relation with Egypt from very ancient times (see 
col. 3733, n. 1), and always was one of the principal Pheenician 
towns; it was în possession of the greater part of the shore of Mt. 
Lebanon from Beirut northwards. In the time of the Armarna 
letters it was lord of Berytos and of two other places on the 
coast, Sigata and Ambi. Southwards of Byblos runs the stream 
Nahr Ibràhim, the ancient Adonis, associated with the death 
of Aponis (7.2, $ 2). At its sources lay the sacred Apheka, 
pra: Josh.134 1930 Judg.13: (see Aruex, 1). The town 
Tripolis is of much later origin (see below, 827) 

10. Arka at the northern end of the Lebanon range on the 
plain of the Eleutherus (Nahr el-Kebir), by which the main 
road led from the coast to the Orontes= valley. This route is 
called by Thutmosis ILI, ‘the coast-road,' by which he attacks 
the town ‘Arkantu. This town can be no other than ‘Arka. 
In the Amarna tablets it is called Irkata and has its own kings 
the Assyrians call it Arka ; only Shalmaneser LI. uses the older 
form Irkanata. In the OT ‘che Arkites," *prys are mentioned 
in Gen, 10 17 (see ARKITE). 

11. Simyra, at the northem end of the Eleutherus plain 
(=Esg. Zamar, Ass, Suzeuri and Simirra), is often mentioned 
în the Amnrna tablets; the Simyrites, “psn in Gen. 1018 (see 
ZEMARITE). 

12. Arados, on a small rock-island opposite Jebel Nogairiye, 
in position and importance equal to Tyre, and already in the 
Egyptian period one of the principal seafaring places of Syria. 
Ins Phoenician name was pig, Arwad (now Rudd), «ima, Gen. 
1018 Ezek. 278 11=Eg. Araz(t), Ass. Arvada. See Arvan. 
Opposite to it lay a place called by the Greeks Antaradus 
(later Tortosa, now Tartis); farther southwards, Marathus 
(now ‘Amrit) belonged toits territory. Marathusacquiredimport- 
ance and independence only in Hellenistic times (see below, $ 22). 

13. In Gen. 10 17 between the people of “Arka and Arados are 
mentioned spa, ‘the Sinites,” the inhabitants of Sin (see 
Sinire). This town, identi led by Delitzsch (Par. 282) with 
Sianu in the Assyrian inscriptions, ìs not otherwise known. 


The names of the dynasts of Tyre, Byblos, Arka, in 
the Amarna letters show that the inhabitants at that time 
were Canaanites—;.e., Phoenicians. For Arados we 
have no direct proof; but its position is characteristic- 
ally Pheenician, and no one will doubt that, as in later 
times (in the Assyrian inscriptions its kings have 
Phcenician names), so already in the sixteenth century 
it was inhabited by Pheenicians. 

The Pharaohs of Egypt began the conquests of Syria 
at the end of the sixteenth century, a short time after 
the final expulsion of the Hyksos (see EGYPT, 


εἶς ΤῊΘ 55534). Thutmosis I. was the first who 
ἃ pui tom Overran the whole of Syria to the banks of 


the Euphrates, and received the tribute of 
its dynasts. His son Thutmosis III. (1503-1449), in his 
twenty-second year, had to begin the conquest anew. He 
first defeated the Canaanites in the battle of Megiddo, and 
then conquered the northern parts of Syria. Thutmosis 
III, is the founder of the great Egyptian empire. Most 
of the Phoenician towns appear to have acknowledged his 
sovereignty without much fighting; only Simyra and 
Arados had to be taken by force. Simyra received an 
Egyptian garrison and became the principal stronghold 
of the Egyptian dominion on the coast. ΑἹΙ the kings 
and petty princes of the Syrian and Phoenician towns 
became vassals of Egypt; they had to pay tribute and 
supply provisions for the Pharaoh and his army ; their 
sons were educated at the Egyptian court and received 
their principalities from the hands of the Pharaoh, even 
if they succeeded their fathers. Under Amenophis II, 
who suppressed a great rebellion, and Thutmosis IV. 
the Egyptian supremacy remained unshaken; but 
during the long and peaceful reign of Amenophis III., 
at the end of the fifteenth century, its strength began to 
decline; and under his son Amenophis IV., whose 
interests were absorbed by the religious reformation he 
attempted in Egypt, it broke down altogether. From 
the north the Hittites invaded Syria and took one place 
after another ; and they were supported by the nomads 
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of the desert, and by many of the local dynasts who 
longed for independence (see HITTITES, 88 822). Among 
these, Abdasirta and his son Aziru, the dynasts of the 
Amorites, in the northern part of the Lebanon, took a 
leading position. The Phoenician towns were divided ; 
all their kings tried to gain as much as they could for 
themselves, but they all pretended to be faithful vassals 
of Egypt, even if they did as much harm to its interests 
as was possible to them, The Amarna tablets give a 
very vivid picture of these troubles. We see that Arados 
made itself independent; Simyra was conquered and 
destroyed by Aziru; the king of Arka was slain; the 
king of Sidon supported the rebels, in spite of his loyal 
letters, while Rib-hadad of Byblos held out to the last on 
the Egyptian side. In Tyre the king and his wife and 
children were slain ; but here the Egyptians gained the 
supremacy again, and the new king Abimelech proved 
a faithful vassal like Rib-hadad. Both were pressed hard 
by the rebels. Usu was occupied by the Sidoniars, who 
were supported by a fleet from Arados, and the Tyrians 
on their island suffered severely for the want of wood and 
water. Rib-hadad lost one part of the Byblian territory 
after another, and the inhabitants of Byblos had ta 
sell their sons and daughters in payment of the pro- 
visions they imported from the sea. At last, when 
Rib-hadad had gone for help to Berytus, where an 
Egyptian officer was posted, his subjects revolted, shut 
the gates against his return, and joined the enemy.! 

In the religious troubles under: Amenophis IV. and 
his successors, the Egyptian power in Asia was reduced 
to nothing. Sethos I. {Setoy, about 1350 Β.6.} had 
to begin the conquest anew. He slew the Bedouins, 
occupied Palestine and southern Phcenicia, made the 
Syrian magnates cut trees on the Lebanon for his 
buildings in Egypt, and fought, as it seems, with 
varying success against the Hittites. Neither Sethos; 
however, nor his son Ramses IL, in spite of his 
victories, was able to subjugate the Hittites and the 
N. of Syria again. At last Ramses HI. concluded a 
treaty with the Hittites, by which both empires re- 
cognised each other as equals and became friends, 
From that time (about 1320) onwards, Palestine and 
southern Phcenicia were for more than a century in the 
possession of the Egyptians. The boundary scems to 
have been formed by the Nahr el-Kelb, N. of Beirùt, 
where three tablets of Ramses IL allude to his victories 
and fix the frontier; unfortunately, they are in very bad 
preservation. A visit which the king of Tyre paid to 
Egypt is mentioned în pap. Anastasi IV. verso 6, ἢ, 3. 

The peaceful state of Syria was again disturbed, first 
by the decay of the Egyptian power under the weak suc- 
cessors of Ramses II, and by the internal troubles which 
led to the rise of the twentieth dynasty with Setnekht 
and Ramses III., and perhaps also by a similar decay 
of the very loosely organised Hittite empire. Then 
followed the great invasion of Syria by a migration of 
peoples from Asia Minor and Europe, who came both 
by land and by sea; a migration about which some 
information has come down to us in the inscriptions 
of Ramses III (about 1200 5.0.}, who defeated the 
invaders on the frontier of Fgypt. ‘The final result of 
this migration was the occupation of the coast of 
Palestine by the Zakari {in Dor) and the Philistines {in 
Ashkelon and the neighbouring towns}. 

The empire of the Hittites henceforth disappears ; it 
is dissolved into a great number of smaller states. 
Ramses III. still maintained a part of Canaan and 
fought against the Amorites; but under his feeble 
successors the power of the Pharaohs in Asia was 
again reduced to nought, although they never gave up 
the claim of supremacy over Palestine and Phcenicia. 
We possess part of an account of an official of the 
temple of Amon in Thebes,? who was sent by the high 

1 For the chronology of Rib-hadad's letters see Knudtzon in 
Beitrage zur Assyriologie, 4288 ff. (1901). 

2 Published by Golenischell, Xecexi/ de Trazaux, 21, 1899 ; 
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priést.Hrihor and the prince of Tanîs Smendes {after- 
wards thefirst king of the twenty-first dynasty, about 1075 
8.c.), to Byblos in order to get timber from Lebanon 
for the sacred bark of the god, and brought a statue of 
the god with him for his protection. ’The Pheenicians 
still regarded the great god of Thebes with some awe ; 
nevertheless the Egyptian messenger was received with 
bad grace by Beder, prince of the Zakari of DOR (g.%.), 
and worse Stili by Zekar-ba'al prince of Byblos {see 
GFBAL i). The latter proved that neither he nor his 
ancestors had been subjects of the Pharaohs, and when 
at last he gave the timber on religious grounds, he ex- 
acted the promise that he should be paid for it on the 
envoy's return, 

The father-in-law of Solomon, and afterwards, in 
Rehoboam's time, Shishak, the first Pharoah of the 
twenty-second dynasty, once more renewed the Egyptian 
campaign to Palestine, but only with  momentary 
success, Farther northward no Egyptian army again 
penetrated until the time of Pharaoh Necho in 608. 
There was no dominant power in Syria either, and the 
invasion of Syria by Tiglath-pileser I. who came to 
Arados and hunted în the Lebanon, was only a passing 
episode, So the Pheenician towns were left to them- 
selves; the period of their rise and greatness begins, 
and with it the dominating position of Tyre in Pheenicia. 

The prosperity of Phecnicfa was the result of sea- 
trade and colonisation For a long time, scholars 

ita» Were inclined to put the beginning 

ὁ. Phomieia cf Pheenician colonisation into muci 

colonies. e. rlier times, and to suppose that in 
the second millennium B.c. they were dominant on all 
the islands and shores on the Aîgean sea. We have 
since learnt, however, that this was a mistake. Cer- 
tainly the Phocnicians went to sca as early as in the 
time of Thutmosis III. and his successors, and on the 
other hand, numerous remains in Greece and Egypt 
prove that there was ἃ lively intercourse between the 
E. and the Greeks of the Mycenaean period during 
the whole time of the Egyptian empire; but the 
Oriental people, which at this time was most nearly 
connected with Greece, were the inhabitants of Kaft; 
and we know now that this was not Pheenicia, but 
another country farther to the ἍΜ, (cp $ τ). 

On the other hand, the Greeks of the Mycenzean 
time {with Crete and Argos as the great centres of their 
civilisation) were far more enterprising than scholars 
had supposed; they came to the E. as mercenaries, 
pirates, and tradesmen, and brought their wares 
(Mycenzean pottery, arms, etc.} to Cyprus and Egypt. 
There can be no doubt that at a very early period 
{perhaps in connection with the great migration under 
Ramses II.) they settled on the southern coast of Asia 
Minor (Pamphylia}and in Cyprus, before the Phoenicians 
had any colonies there. In the time of the Amarna 
tablets there were no Pheenician colonies ; probably 
their colonisation did not begin before the twelfth 
century, and it never reached the extent which used 
In Cyprus they founded Citium 
and some other places; but to the AFgean sea they 
always came only as traders (as we see in Homer), and 
never possessed more than a few factories (probably on 
some islands, on the Isthmus of Corinth, etc.), from 
which they carried on their trade with the Greeks. 
This is the character of Phoenician colonisation gener- 
ally; by far the larger number of the Phoenician 
colonies were mercantile settlements, factories, planted 
at sheltered points of the coast, or, still better, on a 
rocky island off it, like the towns of Pheenicia itself. 

For the task of occupying extensive ierritories, for 
subjugation of foreign peoples or even assertion of 
political supremacy over them, the Pheenician cities 
were not powerful enough; they did not even possess 


cp Erman, ‘Eine Reise nach Phoenicien im elften Jahrhundert 
vor Chr.’ în Z4, vol. 38 (1900). 
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the interior of the country adjacent to themselves. 
Never, for example, could such an idea have occurred 
to em as that of bringing a people like the Grecks to 
a condition of dependence. The history of Pheenician 
trade and colonisation presents many analogies with 
those of Portugal and Holland. The territory dis- 
covered by the Phoenicians and opened up to their 
commerce was much too large to be acquired by them. 
As a rule they were quite satisfied if they could carry on 
business in a peaceful way, exchanging the native raw 
products for the articles of industry and luxury pro- 
duced by the East; and for this purpose the small 
settlements they possessed furnished a sufficient basis of 
operations. This fully explains (1) why the colonies 
continued to be dependent on the mother country ; (2) 
how it came about that, when the nation within whose 
territory they lay gained in political and commercial 
strength, these colonies could, quite easily and without 
a struggle, disappear completely and leave no trace (as 
for example on the A£gean, and for the most part also 
in Sicily); (3) how it was that their influence on the 
nations with whom they had dealings was always 50 
slight and for the most part limited to trade trans- 
actions and the transmission of manual dexterities. 

Calonisation of a more thorough order, out of which sprang 
large and flourishing new commonwealths, occurred only in 
Cyprus and on the north coast of Africa, Besides this, Gades, 
and some other colonies in the land of Tarshish—;.e., Southern 
Spain—ought to be mentioned here. When we consider the 
smallness of the mother-country, this achievement was indeed 
of itself no inconsiderable performance, rendered possible only 
by the fact that a great proportion of the settlers came from the 
Syro-Palestinian interior, the Pheenician towns în many cases 
supplying only the leaders and mercantile aristocracy of the new 
community, Occasionaliy also, as the Jegendary story of the 
founding of Carthage shows, internal disputes may have led to 
the migration of the defeated party. 


All the Phoenician colonies were anciently regarded 
as having been founded from Tyre, and so far as the 
towns of Cyprus and North Africa are concerned this 
is confirmed by all our other information. 11 cannot be 
shown that any other of the Pheenician towns planted 
colonies.® We shall see that within the same period 
Tyre had a leading position also in home politics. 

A splendid picture of the commerce of Tyre is given 
by Ezekiel® (27). ‘The prophet represents the nations 

τι Trade, 25 the servanis of Tyre: but this is only 

. 6, i i i 
industries. !° heighten the impression of the queenly 
° city's greatness. It is plain that the 
Phceenicians had commercial relations with countries in 
which they neither had nor could have any colonies. 

Apart from Ezekiel, and from the evidence of Greek writers, 
we have the four Greek words χιτών (MINI), χρυσός (7), 0861 
(32%), and παλλακές (629 Ἐ), as records of early Phoenician trade 


with Greeks, In Egypt we are told of a ‘Tyrian quarter’ at 
Memphis (Τυρίων στρατόπεδον, Herod. 2112), The friendly 
relations between Hiram and Solomon (who had command of 
the harbours of Edom) enabled the Pheenicians to carry out 
(with Solomon) naval expeditions to the coasts of the Arabian 
ca and the Indian Ocean as far as Ophir (1 K.9 26 7). 10 22). 
With the loss of Edom this field of activity was closed ; on a 
later attempt of the men of Judah to reopen it see JEHOSHAPHAT. 

‘The Phoenicians had also an overland trade, though 
this was less important than the waterborne. First in 
importance as Phcenician marts were the great trading 
cities of Syria Damascus, Hamath, εἴς, lt is certain, 


however, that Phoenician merchants had also direct 


1 Two apparent exception: .) Leptis between the two 
Syrtes, the founding of which is attributed by Sallust (/wg. 28) 
to Sidonians whom internal dissensions had driven from ‘their 
home, and (ii.) the island Oliaros near Paros which is called by 
Heraklides Ponticus in Stepi. Byz. Σιδωνίων drouia—are to 
be explained by the extended use, mentioned above, of the name 
Sidonians. Leptis, which Pliny (5/76) speaks of as a Tyrian 
settlement, was really founded by the Carthaginians about 
512 μις. Nor is any weight to be attached to the facts that 
according to Steph. Byz. the island Melos was originally called 
Byblis from its mother town, and that Tarsus (which was not 
Phocnician at all) is in Dio Chrysost. (Or. 88 14) represented 
as being colonised from Aradus, not, as the other authorities 
have it, from Argos. 

2 The text îs unfortunately not free from. corruption (see 
especially v2. 19 23). Sce CANNEH, CiuLMan, JAvAN, $ 1, etc. 
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relations with regions much more remote—Babylon, 
Nineveh, and various trade centres of Asia Minor and 
Armenia, as well as of Arabia. Detailed information, 
beyond what is known of ancient oriental commerce in 
general, is wanting here. The sketch given by Ezekiel 
(27) tells us only that all the peopies there enumerated 
brought their wares to the Tyrians, and this is quite 
accurate. It dues not often occur that a centre of sea 
trade is also at the same time a city with extensive inland 
commerce. ‘There can be no doubt whatever that the 
land commerce of the Semitic world was mainly in the 
hands of Syrian {Aramaan) merchaots, and, next to 
these, in the hands of Arabian tribes living in the desert. 
It was by this agency that the wares of the Fast were 
brought to Tyre and the other cities of Phecnicia, where 
the products of the West, and of the native industries 
of Pheenicia, were received in exchange for them. In 
particular it may be regarded as certain that, apart 
from a short-lived attempt under Hiram, the Phcenicians 
never themselves brought from the country of its pro- 
duction the frankincense with which its merchants 
supplied the Mediterranean coasts  (Herod. 3 107). 
Originally the incense-trade was from hand to hand; 
but afterwards, from the beginning of the last millen- 
nium B.C., the S. Arabian tribes—the Sabreans, and 
still more the Minzeans—themselves took it up and 
sent yearly caravans to the Mediterranean centres of 
civilisation. 

Herodotus (1 1) narrates : ‘the Phcenicians as soon as 
they had arrived on the Syrian coast from their original 
seaton the shorè of the Erythoean (Arabian) Sea at once 
began to make extensive voyages, and exported Egyptian 
and Assyrian (z.e., according to the terminology of 
Herodotus, Babylonian) wares.' The picture thus given, 
though anachronistic, quite accurately expresses the 
essential features of Phcenician trade. Just as the history 
of the Syrian countrìes and the course of their civilisation 
was determined by their intermediate position between 
Babylon and Egypt, the two great foci of civilisation, 
so also it was from these countries that the Syro- 
Pheenician merchants derived not only many of their 
wares but also above all the patterns from which they 
worked, and their first artistic processes and methods. 

By the Greeks the Phcenicians were regarded as the masters of 
invention; not only glass-making (cp GLASS, $ 1), the preparation 
of purple and metal-work, but even weights, measures, and the art 
of writing (see WRITING) were carried back to them. The actual 
state of the case is certaîniy quite otherwise ; not one of these 
discoveries was of Pheenician origin. All these conveniences the 


Pheenicians in common with the other Syrian peoples borrowed ; 
but they carried them much farther after the appropriation. 


Although the Pheenician cities drew a large pro- 
portion of their commercial wares from the interior, 
an extensive and busy native industry soon arose. 
Phecenician purple, Phcenician garments in colour, and 
Pheenician metal-work were specially famous, as the 
Homeric poems abundantly show (see 7 6289, Od. 
15415; 74 23741, Od, 4618, 13288 15460, 741120), In 
ΟἿ, 1555 Sidon is spoken of as ‘rich in copper” 
(πολύχαλκοτ). Similarly the bronze and silver paters 
with ‘engraved work ‘after an Egyptianising style 
which have been found in the palace of Kalah 
(Nimrid), at Preeneste in Latium, and elsewhere, are 
of Pheenician workmanship. "The Egyptian monu- 
ments, too, frequently mention, in catalogues of tribute, 
Phecnician vessels of gold and silver, as also of iron and 
copper, often with blue and red enamel (WMM, 45. 2, 
Eur. 306). 

The character of the Phoenician merchant nation, so 
receptive, so practical and soberminded, is nowhere 

8. Art, More strikingly seen than in the region of 

" "art, The question as to the essential nature 
of Pheenician art has for long been one of the most 
burning and difficult in the whole field of archweology. 
The difficulty lay partly in the fact that until now 
from Pheenicia itself only a very few monuments, 
none at all of a date earlier than the Persian period, 
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have come down to us. The chief trouble, however, 
was created by the investigators themselves, who set 
out in search of a 'Pheenician style’ and could not 
find one, The solution of the problem is very simple; 
we are now able 10 say very positively that there never 
was such a thing as a Pheenician style. Phoenician 
art, like that of Syria in general, simply exhibits in 
combination the 70/5 derived by it from a variety of 
quarters (in the first instance mainly from Babylon and 
Egypt}, without any attempt at fusing them into any 
higher essential unity. 


The stele of king Yehawmelek of Byblos (Persian period) 
represents the king, in Persian dress and bearing, before a seated 
goddess who is exactly reproduced after the paitem of Isis and 
Hathor with cow's horns and the sun-disk upon her head. Over 
her head hovers, as în all Egyptian steles, the winged sun- 
disk (Perrot and Chipiez, Art i P4enicia, 169, fig. 23). This 
is typically Pheenician. A stele of Marathus exhibits a god in 
Egyptian dress, wearing an Egyptian helmet with the uraus 
serpent, and holding in bis right Fand an Egyprian hooked sword. 
With his left hand he holds, in Assyrio-Babylonian fashion, a 
Tioness by the legs ; his feet rest upon a lioness who in turn stands 
upon a hill-like pedestal—x0/ which Hittite-Asiatic art de- 
Veloped still fuuther from Babyionian models. Above the god 
hover two Egyptian emblems ; the moon (crescent, with full moon 
shown within) and the winged sun-disk (09. cit: ὅτι, fig. 7). 


A few examples may be given of the way în which 
borrowed artistic symbols were so modified as to lose 
their original meaning. The Egyptian emblem of the 
moon became a half-moon, with the sun or a star above 
it; the sphinx became womanlike in form; the uraus 
serpents dependent from the winged sun-disk were 


changed into a bird's tail; out of the cross + grew 


the symbol À so familiar on Phcenician seals and 


Carthaginian steles, having, apparently, arms and legs 
added to it. In decoration, however, Phoenician art 
(and Syrian art generally) shows a certain independence 
in its employment of flower-like ornaments—lotos 
blossoms and rosettes—or of ornaments taken from 
the animal world, such as heads of wild goats, oxen, 
lions, and so forth. In this field a decorative ‘ Western- 
Asiatic' mixed style was developed, which, as already 
indicated, began to exert an infiuence on Greek art from 
the ninth century onwards. 

For the rest, the art of Syria and Pheenicia follows 
the ‘fashion,’ that is, the ruling power. In the second 
millennium B.c. Egyptian models prevail; with the rise 
of Assyrian ascendancy, Assyrio-Babylonian moti; come 
more strongly into play; and these in their turn had to 
give place to the influence of Persia. Alongside of these 
Asiatic models, however, from the sixth century onwards, 
the influence of Greek art made itself increasingly felt, 
and had already become predominant within the Persian 
period, in the first instance in the technique (e.g., in 
coins), and soon afterwards in σεοδέ as well. 

In one department the Phcenicians maintained their 
superiorityv—that of navigation. Even in Xenophon's 

- - time, when the Greeks, especially the 

9. Navigation. Amenians, had long been keen rivals 
of the Pheenicians by sca, and had defeated them in 
naval battles, a great Phoenician merchantman was re- 
garded as a pattern of order and of practical outfitting 
(Xen. (32. 811); and still later even Strabo speaks of 
the absolute supremacy of the Pheenicians in the arts of 
seamanship (xvi. 223). When Senpacherib caused Syrian 
carpenters to build him a feet upon the Tigris for the 
subjugation of the Babylonians, he manned it with 
Tyrian, Sidonian, and Greek (Cyprian} sailors, just as 
Alexander brought Phceenician ships to Thapsacus on 
the Euphrates for his projected Arabian campaign 
(Arr. vii. 193), When fhe Egyptians under Psam- 
metichus and Necho brought together a feet it consisted 
mainly of Pheenicians ; and it was by Phoenicians that, 
under Necho, the circumnavigation of Africa was ac- 
complished (Herod. 442). In the fleet of Xerxes the 
Phoeenicians (and of these the Sidonians) supplied the 
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best vessels (Herod. 796). The war between the Greeks 
and the Persians was pre-eminently a struggle between 
the sea-power of Greece and that of Pheenicia, 

We proceed now to a brief survey of the Phcenician 
religion. 

The Pheenicians applied to their gods the term '2/7221 
less frequently than the longer form, 'a/orim (so în 

the inscriptions of Eshmunazar and 
10. Religion: Yehawmelek), fem. ‘a/ono? (in Plautus), 
un ven] just as in Heb. the plu, ρ'πῦν, and in 

GoOnception8. “Aram. the lengihened form #/44, came 
to be the forms in common use {cp NAMES, $ 114 f). 
The general word for ‘goddess' in the Semitic dialects 
is either #/4 (cp below) or ‘457 (Bab. tar); but the 
Pheenicians employed exclusively the form ‘A43tar?, 
‘Astoret (with the feminine terminations added to the 
feminine word). 

Like other Semites, they believed that these divine 
powers can enter into relations with human communities, 
and that when they do so they accord them their pro- 
tection and live a common life with their clients, ‘They 
bestow blessing, prosperity, and victory, grant increase 
of the flocks and herds, and of the field, and in return 
have a share in all that their worshippers acquire or 
enjoy, above all în the common meal and in the spoil. 
In this, essentially, do worship and sacrifice consist (cp 
SACRIFICE). The tutelary deities are the lords and 
kings of the community which worships them; the 
community and each individual member of it are their 
servants or handmaidens or even their Metoikoi (g4r, 
very common in Phcen. proper names), their protegés, 
taken up and cared for by them, [Cp STRANGER.] 

Connected with this is the idea that the gods are the blood- 
relations of their worshippers—an idea which the Pheenicians 
shared with the rest of the Semites, as is shown in the proper 
names which designate an individual as the brother or sister, 
father or mother, son or daughter of the divinity (see Αβι-, 
Ammi-, NAMES IN, etc.) These names, however, are not of 


frequent occurrence among the Phoenicians; the idea that 
underlies them had plainly ceased to be intelligible. 


The gods manifest themselves to men in objects the 
most diverse, Not unfrequently in rocks and 
mountains ; thus the name given by the Greeks to the 
conspicuous headland between Byblos and Tripolis 
(‘Theoupros6pon'), plainly represents the Phoenician 
Penn'el; see PENUEL. Near Theouprosopon there is a 
dedicatory inscription to Zeus (Renan, Miss. en Pier. 
146), obviously the ΕἸ of the headland. Another form 
of manifestation was in trees and animals, especially in 
serpents. Still more prevalent, and manifestiy also of 
greater antiquity, is the idea that the god has taken up 
his abode in movable stones or bits of wood. ‘These 
are veritable fetishes, which can be carried about every- 
where, and in which, accordingly, the divinity in the 
primitive nomad stage could accompany the tribe on its 
wanderings. Such ‘animated stones' were supposed 
to have fallen from heaven, and were called by the 
Phcenicians βαιτύλια ---ἐς 6... bait-el, ‘God's house'; cp 
Jacob's pillar at Bethel? (see MASSEBAH), ‘These 
stones may eriginally perhaps have remained unhewn ; 
but in later times it became usual to give them a 
certain form-—either a cone, or an obelisk with a 
pyramid-shaped head, or even a simple stele. 


Such ‘set-up’ stones were to be found in every cult? and at 
every altar ; they form the most usual dedicatory offering to the 


1 More particularly in the names δα εἰρη (Αβδήλεμος, 
Renan, Miss. en Phéx. 709, în meaning identicat with ‘Abd’alonim 
᾿Αβδαλώνυμος), servant of the gods; Axzat'elim, maidservant 
of the gods, Marsan'elim (gift of the gods, cp Mutkunilim, CIL 
810525), Καὶ αἰδ' δέτρε, dog of the gods (CZS 149; abbreviated to 
Ralbé, 10, 52). 

2 Cp Philo Bybl. fr. 2, 19, where the Zaifylia are spoken of 
as an invention of Uranos; Damascius (Vit. /sid., ed. Wester- 
mann [ap. Didot], 94, 203) hasit that τῶν βαιτυλίων ἄλλον ἄλλῳ 
ἀνακεῖσθαι θεῷ, Κρόνῳ, Διί, Ἡλίῳ, τοῖς ἄλλοις. Hence dertulus, 
a species of magic stone, in Pliny (87 135 etc.) 

Thus from the coins of Byblos we know of the cones in the 
court of the great temple, where the goddess of the town had 
her seat, and similar objects were to be found in the sanctuary 
of Aphrodite at Paphos, which, though Greck, was strongly 
influenced by Phoenicia. 
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By the Pheenicians, as by the Hebrews and other 


Canaanites, they were called massebati (cp CIS 1a4-a 
masgebah at Kition dedicated to Eshmdn ; for votive and burial 
steles, as in the Pirzus Inscr., see Rev. Arch. 3 ser. 115: C/S 
1116 ete.) or, otherwise, wasi6 (C/S 1139-a nasib at Kition 
dedicated to Baalshamem ; cp the Malkiba'al steles [sce below); 
Νίσιβις [called Νάσιβις by Philo, 8]; 


Steph. Byz, sm. 
σημαίνει δὲ, ὥς φησι Φίλων, Νάσιβις τὰς στήλας ; ὁ ὃς Οὐράνιος 
νέσιβις, φησι, σημαίνει τῇ Φοινίκων φωνῇ λίθοι συγκείμενοι 
συμφορητοί,-- “ἴῃ other words, cairns or stone-heaps like the Gr. 
ἕρματα, cut of which on a precisely similar manner arose the 
hewn Hermz or symbols _of Hermes). Another name is 
Hannzin, which in Pheenician must have been quite current 
{see below); it occurs also in OT (Is.178 279, etc.) in con- 
junetion with the Ashérim; so too in Palmyra The name is 
probably identical with the ᾿Αμμουνεῖς of the Pheenician 
temples, from whose mystic inscriptions, according to Philo 
(15), Sanchuniathon derived his wisdom. The origin of the 
name is uncertain; Hammanim in the OT is best translated 
‘hammeiin-pillars.'1 Stone-cones of the kind described are 
often found delineated in the Carthaginian steles, also upon 
a stele from Libybaeum (CZS 1 138). Cp Massenan 

In close association with the stone-pillar we find the 
erected pole, or the tree-stump, precisely as în the 
Grecian cultus. This is called Asherah (meg) as in 
Hebrew (see ASHERAH). Copies of it in clay are very 
often found in the ruins of the temples of Cyprus. 

A representation of a goddess, in clay, has been found in 
Cyprus, sitting within the tree-trunk of Ashera (cp Ohnefalsch- 
Richter, Ayyr0s, 1171; 2 Tab.172), and we hear in the in- 
scriprion of Ma‘sub of ‘the Astarte in the Ashera' The word 
Asherah might therefore be used asa divine name, ‘The only 
known instance of this, however, is Abd-aSrat (also Abd-atirta) in 
the Amarna letters, where Aùrat is always written with the deter» 
minative sign of deity, 

A variety of these poles may plaiuly be seen in 
Carthage steles; and closely associated with them, 
perhaps, are the quickly fading flowers and rootless 
plants of the Adonis gardens at the Adonis festival (cp 
ADONIS). 

As to the origin of these modes of worship, Philo (28) 
relates that Usoos the brother of Hypsouranios of Tyre 
(cp below, $ 12), after a sea voyage on a tree-trunk, 
erected two steles to the Fire and the Wind, worship- 
ping them and making an offering of the blood of 
beasts. After the death of the two brothers, staves 
were consecrated to them, the steles adored, and their 
memory commemorated in a yearly feast. These staves 
and steles are the Ashérim and Mass&bahs or Zammdrini 
—in the first instance doubtless, in Philo's view, some 
specially holy and ancient objects in Tyre. 

When a people becomes settled, not only does it 
itself undergo a change as it accommodates itself to the 
land which it tills, the city ìt inhabits, the mountains 
and streams of its chosen home; its gods also no 
longer continue the same. They too abandon their 
nomadice life, settle, and become the lords of the soil 
upon which they are worshipped. 

Thus an £/ or lat (or Astarte) becomes the da'2/ or 
ba'alat of a definite locality, the god or goddess of 

; some particul: vi ill Such 

11. Gods without vi; ‘ particular town or hi Suc 
roper names, “ivinities are many in Phoenicia. 
prop " Thus the ‘god of Sidon” is called 
‘Baal-sidon’ (C/S i 3:8 [Eshmunazar], Inscr. of 
Pireus, Rev. Arch. 3 ser. 115; on the gods of Tyre 


see below). The ‘goddess of Byblos' is invoked as 
‘the mistress, the Ba'alat of Gebal' (C/S li, cp 
μαι τ). Rib-hadnd too gives her this title in all his 


letters (the name is always written ideographicaliy). 
In Karthadast (Kition) of Cyprus the peuple worship 
tire god of tie Lebanon on the mainland opposite, as 


1 Raal-hamman was the chief deity of Punic N. Africa 
(founil also in Libybeum, C/S1133) "He îs the god of the 
bavimanestele în which ‘he had ‘his abode, and the steles 
dedicated to him frequently bear the enigmatical name 34) 
buasbi (CZS 1123 147 194 195/3901 Madrumetun, 0). Similarly 
the god Melki'astart in Umm el'Awimid, S. of Tyre (C/S18) 
and in the neighbouring Ma'stb are designated  βανεννεῖνε, 
His female counterpart ‘is ‘the Astarte in the Asharah of El- 
hamman Melki'aStart is în fact che El-hamman, The βρη 

upying his 42wz4x-pillar (Ba‘al-hamman) is naturally his 
inferior, who in turn has an Asherah in which dwells a female 
being, an Astarte. 
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* Baal-libanon, theîr lord' (C/S15).1 Among the hills 
behind Sidon there occurs a Ζεὺς dpewos—ie., a 
mountaîn-god pure and simple—to whom in an 
inscription (Renan, Afiss. 397) two lions are dedicated. 

A god can also take his name from specified 
attributes ascribed to him at a particular place of 
wership, or from his association with some particular 
religious object or custont. 

A wellknown instance of this kind is the Baat-BERITH 
Ig.) at Shechem: there was also a ‘god of dancing’ (Lat. 
Jupiter Balmarcodes, Gk. Βαλμάρκως κοίρανος κώμων), a god 
wershipped with festal dances at the sanctuary of Der el- 
Kal'a în the mountains behind Berit (cp C/G 4536, C/Z 3155, 
Cler.-Ganneau, Aev. d'Arch. Orient. 2 τοῦ ff ; Euting, SBAW, 
1887, p. 407, πο, 129) Most renowned of all is Baal-hamman 
(see above, $ 10). 

All these gods and goddesses are strictly nameless, 
and are merely powers possessing a specified sphere of 
influence. So also with Ba'al-{amèm (sce below, $ 12). 
There is no god Ba‘! and goddess Ba'alat. It is only 
very rarely that a genuine proper name occurs at all. 
The God of Tyre (Ba'al Sor) indeed bears the name 
Melkart (cp $ 12); but even this is really no proper 
name but a compound of Jfelek Kart, king of the city. 
For worshippers, the god of their home, or of the 
temple which they frequent, is ‘the Ba'al' or ‘the 
Ba'alat’ without qualification, and in ordinary life no 
other phraseology is used (cp 1 K.17 7.) 

There is no need to specify what particular god is intended. 
1: is quite usual, therefore, to give children such ,names as 
Hanniba'al, ‘favour of Baal’; ‘Azru-ba'al, ‘help of Ba'al': 
Ba'al'azar, *Ba'al helps’; Ba‘al-haniin, IBaalisfavourable' ; ‘Abd! 
Ba'al, ‘servantof Baal”; Adoni-Ba'al, ‘ Baal is lord,'etc. In these 
cases the giver as a rule has in his mind some such god as 
Ba‘alhamman, Ba'al-Samen, Ba'al-sidon, or the like, Often 
enough too, the god's name falls away altogether, and we get 
such names as Hanan or Hannò, ‘Abdo, etc. 

1t is easy to understand how, ultimately, this should 
have given rise to the feeling that there was an absolute 
god Ba'al of whom the individual Ba'alim are only 
forms. This feeling must have developed greatly in 
Babylonia, and, to a certain extent, also among the 
Aramzeans, where ΒΕ, Aram. B'el, actually became the 
proper name of a definite deity. It found its way into 
Pheenicia as well. In the first instance foreigners 
Naturally formed the belief that there was a single 
Pheenician deity Ba'al The Egyptians took over his 
cult and—in the new kingdom worshipped him as 
identical with Sutekh (Set). The Greeks always desig- 
nate him by his Aramaic name as Béelos,? and identify 
him with Zeus, and rightly. for everywhere the Bnal 
of a place is the highest god of its proper pantheon. 
Similarly they explained BaaXris (so Philo, 225) or Βῆλθις 
(Melito in Cureton, Spic. Syr. 44; Hesych.) as the 
proper name of the goddess of Byblos. At last the 
Phoenicians themselves followed the example, at least 
in their system of the gods—the idea is found in Philo. 
In the native inscriptions indeed, and 50, we may infer, 
in their worship, it never found a place; only one 
Greek inscription, from the neighbourhood of Antara- 
dos, mentions an altar of B$Xos; here doubtless the 
Syrian, not the Phocnician, deity is intended (Renan, 
op. cit. 104). 

Ba'alat is never employed in the formation of proper 
names, and is indeed of somewhat rare occurrence 
anywhere ; to denote the feminine divinity the name 
Atart is ordinarily used. In the religious conception, 
indeed, there is no difference between the two, only 
Astarte needs no complement of the name of a place; 
but the Astarte in the Askérd4 of El4kammdn mentioned 

1 In Philo27 these gods appear as mighty primaval 
men, from whom the mountains which they occupy (ὧν 
ἐκράτησαν) took their names. ‘Thus the Lebanon, Antilibanus, 
Kausius, mount Βραθύ. 

2 It may here be remarked once for all that, later, the 
Aramaic form crept into use in all divine names.  Philo has 
only the form Βῆλος. A late inscription from Berytus (Lebas, 
III. 1854 4) presents both forms in the two contiguous names 
᾿λβιδβηλον and 'OfepRahov. In Africa the promunciation ῥα αὐ 
alone is found : cp Hannibal, Hasdrubal, etc. Serv. ed Ax. 
1729; ‘Saturnus . . . lingua punica Bai deus dicitur.’. The 
identification of Kronos and Ba'al is rare. 
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above might equally well have been called 4a'2/2/8 
hd-asktrah. 

The Greeks were quite correct when for the most part they 
applied she designation Asfare to the goddess of Byblos (Cic. 
Nat. Deor. 359, Plut. de /s. 15), In Tyre Hiram I. built a 
temple to Astarte (Menander ap. Jos. è. 4#. 118, cp Fhifo 


324). [το Ὁ] I. was priest of ‘Astarte before he became 
king. In Sidon Astarte is the principal divinity (so throughout 
the OT; similarly, e.g., Lucian, Dez Syr. 4. The Kings Esh- 


munazar I. and his son Tabnit are priests; the latter's sister, the 
queen-mother Am'aftart, îs priestess of Astarte (cp inscr. of 
Tabnit and Eshm. II.); the king Bod'aStart raised a building 
to her (C/S 14). By the side of the goddess of the city we 
find also in Sidon an ‘Astarte of the Baal of Heaven” (see 
below). From what we know we may presume that all the 
Pheenician towns had an Astarte as tutelary deity. 

Alongside of Astarte is found the name Ilat, ‘goddess’ 
{cp above). Ilat had her priests in Carthage {CZ5 
1.43.3}. and, under the name ‘ the lady Nat," a temple 
in Sulci. On the other hand, El is never found as the 
designation of any definite deity, and, even în personal 
names, occurs only in inscriptions from Byblos, in 
striking contrast to the Hebrew and Arabic usage? (cp 
Names, $ 25). ‘The same remark applies to ‘ador. 
‘lord’ The true name of the god known to the 
Greeks as ADONIS [g.v.] is undiscovered. Perhaps he 
remained nameless in the cultus, and it may well be 
that the case is similar with EI, The ancients, indeed, 
have much to tell us of El {whom they identify with 
Kronos). Philo informs us that "HAos was made with 
four wings, of which two are at rest and the other two 
outstretched ; also, he had two eyes open and two 
closed, so as to show that in sleeping he also waked 
and in resting flew. Upon his head he wore (after the 
Egyptian manner) two feathers. From this description 
De Vogié (M@anges d' Arch. Orient. 109) has identi- 
fied him, perhaps rightly, upon Pheenician seals. His 
first seat was at Byblos; later he presented Byblos to 
Baaltis, Berytus to Poseidon and the Cabiri. In 
conformity with this, we find in Steph. Byz. the 
founding of Byblos and Berytus aseribed to Kronos. 
Thus the El of Byblos is probably one of the gods 
of the Byblos distriet. Accordingly El forms an ele- 
ment of the name of the king of Byblos, Elpa'al 
(Spnba), known to us from coins; and also probably, 
in spite of the elision of &, in 5ry, “ErvAos (Arrian, 
ii 156)—ie., ‘Ain’el, ‘Eye of El’ In this case ΕἸ (as 
Ba'al elsewhere) must be regarded as the abbreviation 
of some fuller divine name. But a similar Ei must also 
have been worshipped in other towns. It is stated by 
Philo (ii. 1824; fr. 34/) that human sacrifices were 
offered to Kronos, and the Greek historians constantly 
speak of Kronos as the god to whom in Pheenicia, 
Carthage, and Sardinia, children were sacrificed.* This 
Kronos is certainly ΕἸ, who, according to Philo, 
offered up his only son Ieovà {cp IsAAC, $ 3) in time 
of famine to his father Uranos, and also killed his son 
Sadidos and a daughter. Whether there was a separate 
EI in every individual town, or whether he, too, had a 
no longer ascertainable proper name (such perhaps as 
ElL-Hamman Melki'astart) we cannot say. 

As man's civilisation and culture advance, the great 
cosmical forces, on which the course of the world 
depends, acquire for him increasing interest and im- 
portance. At first the community of worship takes no 
account of them at all Sun, moon, and stars, it is 
thought, roll on in their courses unconcerned about 
men ; the seasons come and go whether man sacrifices, 
or refrains from sacrificing, to the celestial powers by 
whom these changes are ordered. It is on the local 


1 On the other hand în Syrian territory a god by is found in 
the inscriprions of Zenjirli and Gerjin, among the gods of 
Jw'udi, but always mentioned after the god Hadad. Along 
with ΕἸ is named the god Rkb-'l (pronunciation unknown), 
who seems to have been the chief divinity of Sam'al (Bauinschrift 
ed. Sachau, SAW, 1866, p. 1051) and bears the title na 05» 
‘lord of the house (inscr. of Panamu)[cp WRS, Rel. Sez. gg n.]. 

2 Plato, Minos, 315; Diodor. 1986 2014; cp Justin, 186; 
Plut. de suferst. 13; Porphyr. de abstin, 236; Suidas, 
Σαρδάνιος yAws=schol. 04. 20 302, etc, 
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powers who stand under these greater powers that the 
prosperity a man desires în his own immediate circle 
and in the home depends— fruitfulness of field and 
flock, success in trade, victory in war. To these 
local deities prayers are made and sacrifices offered, 
and to them the grateful worshipper returns thanks 
when the god has ‘ heard his voice and blessed him,’ as 
the standing formula in the Phocnician inscriptions runs. 
Hence these local gods live with, and in, nature, like 
the ‘Lord’ worshipped at Byblos (see ADONIS), who 
according to the legend, was killed while hunting the 
boar far up in Lebanon, near the fountain of "Afka, 
whereupon the spring became red with his blood 
(Lucian, Zc.). 

Similar religious observances are met with elsewhere 
also. In Tyre the awaking (ἔγερσις ; Menand., ap. 
Jos. c. “42. 118, $ 119) of Melkart-Heracles was cele 
brated in the Macedonian month Peritios {Feb.-March, 
according to the Tyrian calendar; cp Gutschmid, 
KI. Schr. 44747); his death în the West occurs in 
colonial legends. In other places the gods are associ- 
ated with ‘other elements. Thus the god of Berytus 
doubtless a ‘ Baal Berit,' is treated as god of the sea 
(Poseidon; Philo, 225). A Poseidon, to whom offerings 
were thrown into the sea, is found also in Carthage 
{Diod. 1383, Polyb. 79); but the name by which he was 
there called is not known, Similarly, in Sidon honour 
was paid to a θαλάσσιος Ζεύς (Hesych., 5.0.) In 
Berytus, according to Philo (211172527), he has associ- 
ated with him seven other gods, the sons of Sydyk, ‘the 
righteous’ (211 20—.e., p*1s), the discoverers and patrons 
of navigation, called the Kabiri, ‘great gods." Weknow 
that their worship also reached Greece ; but its Phcenician 
form is quite obscure. 

No such deities are found upon the inscriptions ; perhaps we 
should identify them with the Pheenician Pataikoi mentioned by 
Herod. (337), dwarf-like images placed at the bows of the 
ships (see CASTO AND PoLLUX)-modifications of the grotesque 
Besa (Bes) figures (which the Egyptians of the New Kingdom 
borrowed from the Semites and prized so highly) which appear 
so frequently upon Pheenician monuments,1 

When, with the advance in civilisation, the good 
things of life for which man cares and toils increase, 
when his interests and connections, both political and 
commercial, are extended, and the community steps 
forth from ìts narrow isolation into a larger world, the 
local gods no longer suffice. There arises the need for 
higher powers who can exert their influence and extend 
their protection everywhere throughout the world. At 
the same time the religious conceptions are raised and 
intensified ; man begins to realise his dependence upon 
the great cosmic powers, and feels the necessity of 
coming into close relations with them. Its influence is 
shown in two opposite directions; in the elevation of 
the local deities to a rank în which their inffuence is not 
local, or at least not exclusively so, and in the intro- 
duction into the local worships of the great cosmic 
powers, with the development of a worship specially 
dedicated to them, which gradually pushes into the 
background and ultimately supersedes the cults of the 
old local deities. Among the Israelites the first of 
these two processes triumphed and obtained undivided 
supremacy ; the tribal-god Yahwè became the universal 
God—-the ruler of heaven and of earth, besides whom 
there is no other. Elsewhere we usually find the two 
processes going on side by side, with no consciousness 
of their mutual'opposition. So it was in Pheenicia. 

We have already seen how it came to pass that the 
local deities rose to a position of larger significance. 
It was quite natural that the god who had protected 
Tyre and made it great and prosperous should continue 
to grant his aid when his worshippers removed to 
distant lands and founded cities there; and that the 
goddess of Byblos and other Astartes should manifest 


1 W. Μ. Miiller's conjecture (As. #. E». 310) that they are 
derived from the Babylonian Izdubar-type seems highly 
probable. 
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themselves as givers of prosperity and fruitfulness, and 
as patrons of sexual life, not within the narrow confines 
of the city alone; to those who worshipped them they 
became gods capable of showing their power far and wide 
over the earth. For this reason it was that foreigners also 
turned to them and, to gain their protection, dedicated 
to them altars and temples. The festival of Adonis, 
for example, was celebrated throughout the Phcenician 
world; the god of Lebanon was worshipped în Cyprus, 
εἴς. Of still greater importance in this connection is 
the similarity of the functions of the various gods, the 
Baals, Astartes (‘AStaroth), etc., leading as it does 
inevitably to the view that they are all but forms of 
one and the same mighty universal being. They are 
deemed to be the gods wh9 rule the world and regulate 
all the phenomena of the cosmos. Here, especially, 
the Babylonian conception that the gods manifest 
themselves in the stars, finds a place {so Astarte, 
according to Philo, 224). In the cultus all these views 
are represented; but the local tie, by which their 
worshippers stand to them in a quite different relation 
from that which they occupy towards similar gods of 
neighbouring places, still subsists. In feeling, how- 
ever, and in religious idea, the sense of this local tie 
retreats more and more into the background, and 
ultimately its place is taken by the larger, more 
generalised conception of tke Baal, the Astarte, etc., 
spoken of above. 

There are instances, however, of the opposite develop- 
ment also. In isolated cases în the Phcenician cities, 
on the evidence of proper names, we can trace the 
worship of the sun-god Shemesh (Adoni-3eme3, CS 
188 [Idalium]; Abd-SemeS, #. 116 [Sidon]; 107 
[Citium]), and of the moon-god Yerah! ('Abd-yerah, 
on a seal, 7SBA 5456). Reference in this connection 
may be made also to the carth-goddess, invoked in 
Carthage, along with the sun and the moon (Polyb. 
79), of whom Philo has much to say. 

Above all, however, worship was given to the ‘god 
of heaven! Ba'al-Samem. 

His temples are found in Tyre? in Umm el-‘Awamid (CZS 
17), Carthage (8. 39). on the Hawks Island near Sulci in 
Sardinia (22, 139), He is the Ζεὺς ἐπουράνιος of the altar în 
Sarba beside the Nahr el-Kelb near Beirit (Renan, 04. ci 

32). Carthage borrowed his cult from Cyprus (Just. 185) 

‘o the religious consciousness of a later age he became the 
chief deity, equivalent to the Greek Zeus Piautus, Pea. 
56/); he alone of all the gods is by Philo explained not 
as deified man, but 85 the sun, wo as been invoked from 
the earliest times (25). This narrows the conception far too 
much, although we may assume that he was believed to manifest 
himself particularly in the sun, 

Corresponding to the ‘god of heaven’ we have the 

‘goddess of heaven,’ the ‘Astarte of the heaven of 
Baal’ (bya ne ningg), to whom we find ESmun'azar 
setting up a temple by the side of the sanctuary of 
Ba'al-Sidon—a temple which is not to be confounded 
with that ‘of our lady Astarte in the sea-land (coast- 
land). This goddess was worshipped by other Syrian 
tribes as well. 
. Herodotus calls her Aphrodite Urania (î. 106 131), and (very 
incorrectly) regards the sanctuary of the goddess of Askelon 
[Atargatis—i.e., the ‘Attar (Astarte) of the god “Ate (see ATAR- 
GATIS) as the centre of diffasion from whicl her worship passed 
to Cyprus and Cythera. Compare also the ‘AfarSamain—ie., 
Atàr of heaven (an Aramaic form)—worshipped by an Arabian 
nomad tribe (ASur-bani-pal, col. 112 124! cp ΚΆΤΩΝΙ 
148 414), and the ‘queen of heaven,” worshipped in Jerusalem 
(er. 718 4417 7). The merchants of Citium brought the cult 
of their goddess with them to Athens and erected a sanctuary 
to her there in Β.ς, 333 (074 2168). In CZA 21588 (a tolerably 
old votive-insciption erected by Aristoclea of Citium) she is 
called ᾿Αφροδίτη οὐρανία. See QuEEN or HEAvEN. 

This Astarte was pre-eminently worshipped in Car- 
thage and all over Punie North Africa. In Latin authors 
and inscriptions she is called Ccelestis, ‘the heavenly 
goddess,’ She is a virgin (Aug. Civ. Deî, ἢ. 426; 


1 The name Ben-hode3 (Gk. Νουμήνιος), so frequently found in 
Cyprus, has nothing to do with a cult ; it merely denotes a child 
born at the new-moon. See Bar-sanbas, NAMES, $ 72, 

2 Menand., ap. Jos, c. A#. 118, ἐν τοῖς τοῦ Atés: Dios, ἐδ. 
117, τοῦ ᾽ολυμπίου Διός τὸ ἱερόν. 
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CIL 89796; ‘Dere magnee virgini coelesti,' ete.), and 
so not the wife of Ba'alîamem; but she stands in the 
inscriptions by the side of Saturn (i.e., probably, 
Baal-hanman) as the chief goddess of N. Africa, In 
the treaty with Philip (Polyb. 719) the two appear as 
Zeus and Hera aî the head of the Carthaginian pantheon 
{cp Aug. in Heptatech. 7x6: “lingua punica Juno Astarte 
vocatur'). Ancient writers identify her more commonly 
with Urania. Her image, probably a cone of stone, 
was brought by the emperor Elagabalus to Rome, 
and wedded to the stone fetish of Emesa which was 
an object of veneration with him {Herodian, ὦ δ, 
Dio Cass. 7912). For her aspect as moon-goddess, see 
below, $ 13. 

The divinity is ‘king’ as well as ‘lord.’ He stands 
over the community which he protects, in the same way 
as the earthly ruler does, only that the latter also is his 
subject. ‘King’ and ‘queen’ (Melek and Milkat) are 
used with extraordinary frequency in Pheenician personal 
names to denote some divinity (thus we have the name 
Abi-milki of Tyre as early as the Amarna tablets), just as 
in Israel downto the exile Yahwè was very often invoked 
as Melek {wrongly vocalised Molech). But here also 
we meet the same phenomenon as in the cases of El, 
Baal, and Ba'alat; there is not a single inscription in 
which any god named Melek or Milkat is invoked. 
These, like the others, were obviously mere titles, 
whilst the names by which the deities were invoked 
varied. Perhaps we may co-ordinate Melek with the 
Melki-'astart mentioned above (but not with Melkart, 
which, when occurring în proper names, remains un- 
changed),! and Milkat with the ‘queen of heaven' (jer. 
Le.) —i.e., the Carthaginian Ccelestis. Here, too, no 
certainty is possible. See MOLECH. 

None of the divine names hitherto mentioned have 
‘been genuine proper names; but such names are, 

+. Nevertheless, abundant enough. To 
12. Gods with .;; class belongs that of Melkart of 
proper Dames. Tyre (see $ 11), with reference to whom 
it may here be added that according to Philo he is the 
son of (the otherwise quite unknown) Damariis, son 
of heaven and earth (222, τῷ dè Δημαροῦντι γίνεται 
Μελκάθρος ὁ καὶ "HpaxXs); and according to Eudoxus 
(ap. Athen. 9392) son of Asteria (Astarte) and of Zeus. 
Another name of this class is that of ESmiîin, one of the 
chief gods of Sidon, where ESmun-‘azar (£. 17) built him 
a temple. 


In personal names ESmin is exceedingly frequent (for the 
pronunciation ορ ᾿Αβδυξμοῦνος ; Lebas, 319665). He was also 
worshipped in Citium (C/S 142 7), and had a temple in 
Carthage (ἰδ. 252) A trilingual inscription in Pheenician, 
Greek, and Latin, from a temple în Sardinia, gives him the 
enigmatical cognomen mixb, which is simply retained inthe trans- 
lations (Escolasio Merre, ᾿Ασκληπίῳ Muppn), plainiy because 
even then unintelligible. "The inscription shows that Elmon 
was identified with Esculapius, whom Philo (220 27) names as 
son of Sydyk by a daughter of Cronos (EI) and Astarte, and as 
brother of the Kabiri. On E3miin-'AStart and ESmin-Melkart, 
see below. 

Another deity frequently found in compound proper 
names is 14 (provably to be pronounced sid). 

A Tyrian living in the Egyptian On is called Sidyaton (‘Sid 
gives’), son of Gerssid (metoikos of Sid’) cp CZS lror. 
Yatonsid and ‘Abdsid are very frequently met with în Carthage: 
for Han-sid cp C/S1292. We do not find any trace of a 
worship of Sid ; but the gods Sid-melkart, and Sid-tnt are both 
met with (see below). We may hazard the conjecture that 
Sid is the ᾿Αγρεύς of Philo (29), ‘the hunter," or his brother 
'Αλιεύς, ‘the Fisher,” who figure in that work as men of the 
primaval time, 

The name can scarcely be separated from that of 
SIDON {g.v.]. Is it not most probable that both town 
and people have taken their designation from the god 
(cp the tribal names Asher, Gad, Edom, etc., derived 
from deities)? It may also be noted that Cheyne 
(ZATW17:89) has rightly discerned the eponym of 
USu= Paletyrus in the Ustos named by Philo (28) as 


1 The Melekbaal and Melek'osir mentioned above cannot 
help us here, 
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the brother and rival of Samemrumos! of Tyre, who 
settled upon the mainland opposite and became the 
first seafarer (see above, $ ro). ‘This being so, the 
identification with Esau disappcars, unless perhaps the 
region took its name from this deity? {see ἘΒΑΤ]). 

We are still less in a position to speak of the rest of 
the deities found in the Pheenician inscriptions. 

Sankun, în Σαγχουνιαθών, written 750, Sakkun, în the very 


frequent Carthaginian proper name Ger-sakkiîn (cp also ‘Abd- 
sakkun, CS 112 a [Abydos]), and jnox (Eskin) in an inscription 
from the Pirzeus (4. 118), where an altar is set up ma paonb— 
f.e., doubiless ‘to the mighty Eskin' (cp “mxbpa).3 na 
is found in many Cypriote names, but also in Carthage (C/5 
1197617670), în the names Pmy-%ama' and Pmyaton; it is 
written P'm in ‘Abdp'm in Abydos (4. 1120). Ykn occurs in 
Ykn-Sillem in Citium (C/5 i. 10.13) and Carthage(76. 484), D'min 
D'm-silleh (cp above), son of D'm-hanni, Gr. Δομσάλως Δομάνω 
from Sidon (Athens, CZS 1115), and in 3bpp7, D'm-malak in 
Tyre (ZDMG 39317). DoD (perhaps susim, horses, cp 1 K. 
2311) appears in “Abd-ssm in Cyprus (C/S' 1 46 49 53.93); see 
Sismar, Again, we have aobion, a god or goddess who 
possessed a temple in Carthage (C/S 1253/); the first part of 
the name according to the editors is connected with the Egyptian 
Hathor, whilst the second part appears in the name Ger-mskr 
(15. 267 372 886; cp ISSACHAR, 8 6, end). . 

Of the female deities, only one, Tnt, claims attention. 
It bas become customary to pronounce the name as 
Tanith ; but there is no authority for this.4 

In the name of the Sidonian ‘Abd-tnt, Gr. Apreucdwpos (CZS 
1 116: Athens) the goddess is interpreted as Artemis; but 
whether the seven Τιτανίδες ἢ ᾿Αρτέμεδες of Philo(2 20), daughters 
of El and Astarte, have anything to do with her we do not 
know. She is elsewhere found only in Carthage where, as 
‘the lady Tnt of the Pne ba'al'5 (that is, as Halévy has recog- 
nised, a place-name— face of Ba‘al' corresponding 10 PENUEC), 
she has a temple which was held in high repute, and is învoked, 
along with ‘the lord Baal bamman,' in countless inscriptions, in 
which she is always given the first place. 

Once {C/S 1380), in her stead, we find mention of 
‘the mother, the mistress of Pne'ba'al'5 {Syas5 nonb nab 
qon Syab piedi). From this it would appear that the 
‘lady mother' (apx) who in Carthage (CLS 1177) is in- 
voked along with the ‘ goddess of the cella’ (nvim nbya). 
is only another name of Tot; but whether the ‘ mother 
of the Ashera” in Citium {πῆμα ὉΝ so read for nun; 
CIS113) is so also, remains undetermined. If further 
combinations are sought, we may perhaps discern in this 
motherly divinity the earth-goddess, 

Whether we are to assume that the Phcenicians had 
also a goddess of Fortune or Fate, Gad {-- τύχη), we 
cannot say. ‘The frequent feminine name Gadna'mat 
with its variations (in Plautus Giddeneme ‘pleasant 
fortune’) is no proof of this.” 

A large class of Phoenician divine names is formed 
by combining two simple names. Other Semitic tribes 
also thus combined names of opposite sexes. The 
often-quoted Phoenician divine name Melki'astart is 
doubtless to be explained in the same way, as meaning 
the Melech who is the husband of Astarte. So also 
in Carthage we find a god ESmun-Aitart (C/S1245); 
another Sid-tnt of Ma'arat (Megara, the lower town of 
Carthage ; ἐδ. 247-249). 

There is more difficulty in explaining similar combinations of 


1 There was most probably a god bearing this strange name 
(Philo translates ît Ὑ ψουράνιοτ) in Tyre, 

2 Esau isas much a divine name as Edom. WMM rightly 
sees his female counterpart in the Syrian goddess ‘Asîit (see 
Ebowm, $ Esau, ὃ τ, n. 6) Whether the puxvay of the 
Carthaginian inscription (CZS1 295; text difficult) should really 
be read ‘Abdedom or "Obed.edom (cp OrEb-EpOM), and taken 
as proving the existence of a Carthaginian god Edom, the present 
writer does not venture to decide, 

3 In Cirta, C/S' 1 145, Baliddir, CL 8 5279 19121 2: 

4 Hoffmann's acute combinations regarding this and other 
names (Ueder cinige Phen. Gotter, 32 f) seem to the present 
writer quite untenable. At all events, they admit neither of 
proof nor of disproof. 

5 Written Syaxin, Euting, Carthagische Inschrifien, 100. 

6 This shows at the same time that P'ne-ba‘al is really a 
locality, and that the rendering ‘face of Baal' in which some 
have sought to find a mystic doctrine of theology is untenable. 

Τ᾽ Whether the masc. name np in Idalium (CZS 193) ought 
to be pronounced Gad'ate, and is compounded from the Syrian 
divine name ‘Ate (cp ATARGATIS), is doubtful; see Noldeke, 
ZDMG 42 471 [1888], who compares Gid'on (see GivroN). 
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two mascaline names, ESmun-melkart in Citium (CZ5 1165, 
23-28), Sid-melkart in Carthage (74, 286), Melkart Reseph (prob: 
ably for ReSeph) on the old seal of Ba‘alyaton—man-of-the-gods 
(.e., divine servant) of Melkarth-reseph: wx ΟΝ UX n ab 
qs nep9nb (De Vogié, Me 81; Levy, Siegel wu. Gertmen, 31, 
no. 18, from Tyre). Perhaps we should reckon also to this class 
such names as Ba'al-adir, Melek-ba'al, Melek-'osir, and the like, 
In the case of these names there is hardly any other course open 
than to assume an identification of the two gods to be intended 
—not a very Semitic idea. 

‘The Phecnicians showed in religion, as in so many 

other directions, their readiness to appropriate what 
; was foreign. As in art, so also here, the 
13. FOFGIET infiuencs ef Babylonia (in the form in 
g0ds, " which these had reached Syria) and of 
Egypt are most apparent (though there are also Syrian 
gods). The influence of the two civilisations upon the 
character of the deities and of the religious symbols and 
amulets employed, has been referred to already ($ 8). 
In this instance it is the Egyptian element that pre- 
dominates. The Ba'alat of Byblos is modelled exactly 
on the pattern of Hathor or Isis—with cow-horns on 
her head, between them the sun-disk, in her band a 
sceptre with flowers. 

Astarte was often similarly represented (see ASHTAROTH- 
KARNAIM); 85 she was also în the Syrian interior—for example, 
at Kadesh on the Orontes, where the goddess of the city was 50 
fashioned. Hence the statement of Philo (224) chat Astarte 
assumed as royal ornament the head of an ox. The symbol, 
later, ceased to be understood and was taken for a crescent moon 
(whence Lucian's designation of Astarte as Σεληναίη, De Dea 
Syr. 4), which along with the interpretation of Ba'al-&amem as 
meaning Sun-god (see above) led to the result that the heavenly 
Astarte (οὐράνια) came to be regarded as a moon-goddess; so 
Herodian56: Λέβνες μὲν οὖν αὐτὴν Οὐρανίαν καλουσί. Φοίνικες δὲ 
᾿Αστροάρχην [corrupted from Astarte, the reference being to her 
star, see above] ὀνομάζουσι, σελήνην εἶναι θέλοντες. Modern 
scholars have long mistakenly sought to find in this identification 
with a moon-goddess the central conception of Astarte-worship. 


Ba'alat ot Byblos was connected with Isis and Osiris. 
Later we find the name of Osiris frequently present in 
proper names (075. 1915 [Umm el'Awàmid]; 122 
[Tyre]; 46 58 65 [Cyprus]); also Bast! {Bubastis), 
Horus (‘Abdhor, 76. 53; Cyprus ; cp 46), Isis (perhaps 
in ‘Abdis [9] piap, from Sidon in Carthage, ἐδ, 308). 
The god Τάαυτος son of Misor (Egypt), that is, the 
Egyptian Thoth, who plays so great a part in Philo 
(14 211257 59) as inventor of writing and all wisdom, 
has not as yet been met with in the inscriptions. 

It was from Syria that two deities zealously worshipped 
by the Pheenicians in Cyprus originally came—Resep 
{pronounciation uncertain) and (possibly from Babylonia) 
“Anat—both of whom the Egyptians of the New Kingdom 
adopted as war-gods® (see RESHEPH, ANATH). 

‘Anat has a temple in Citium (Euting, S24 W, 1885, 
no. 130), and another in Idalium characterised by the 
absence of any of these votive images of the god so 
common elsewhere in Cyprian temples.® 

To Babylonia is due the inftuence exerted on the 
ritual of Adonis of Byblos by the legend of Tammiuz. 
From the same source also came the cultus of Hadad 
(for such appears to be the right pronounciation of the 
Babylonian-Assyrian deity usually called Ramman), which 
we meet with not only in Syria but also in Phognicia at 
Byblos in the name of Rib-addi in the Amarna tablets 


1 pag in npanuay, ΟΣ 126 B 6 [Kartha-da%t in Cyprus] 
ib. 102 [Abydus]; ΟἿ. ᾿Αβδούβαστος [Lehas, 3 18666 ; Sidon]. 

2 See WMM, As. w. Eur. 3119. ReSep is included, in the 
Hadad-inscription of Panamu, among the gods of the land of 
Ya'udi [Zenjirli]. He is identified with Apollo in the bilinguai 
inscriptions, and has several names that are în part borrowed 
from the Greeks (Mk]="AuvxAos [C/S 1897, Idalium], ποῦν 
Ξ- Ἔλειτας, and bnmbg="AMagiwras—z.c., of AlaSia? (Euting, 
SBAW, 1887, p. 1197; Tamassus)) In Carthage he has a 
temple under the form ἠδ, Arfaph (C/S 1251; cp ‘Abd’arsap 
15. 393). Néldeke (Z2MG 42 473 [1888)) rightly adduces also 
the name of the Palestinian town Arsif (the Greek Apollonia); 
possibly the god had a temple there. [So, before Néldeke, 
Clerm.-Ganneau, Horus et saint Georges, τό ἢ (1877).] ᾿ 

3 See Ohnefalsch-Richter, Ay/r0s, 16. In a Lapathos in- 
scription we find π᾿ mpi cp pn "pa miney and Dt, 8020. 
That is, approximately, ‘Anath in her fulness of vigour'; she 
is taken as the equivalent of ᾿άθηνα σωτεέρα νίκη (ἐδ. 95). Sheis 
not elsewhere met with in Pheenician territory. 
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(see HADAD, ΕΙΜΜΌΝ). His name does not occur in 
Pheenician inscriptions; but Philo (224) knows him as 
‘king of the gods’ who, with ‘the greatest Astarte‘ 
(ἡ μεγίστη ᾿Αστάρτη) and with Zeus son of Demards, 
fules the land by the authority of Cronos (El). Philo 
mentions also DAGON [g.2.], whom he takes for a corn- 
god, but who is of Babylonian origin, and whose cultus 
came to Philistia before the Philistine settlement (Dagan- 
takala, Am. Tab. 215). 

On Assyrian gods în Sidon, see below, 8 21. Here 
and there also we find traces in the later period of the 
deity, originally from Gaza, known as Marna, ‘our 
Lord” in the proper names 'Abdmarfiai (‘may CZS 
1:65) and Mary©hai (73. 93 [Cyprus]; cp the Tyrian 
lamp with the dedication deg Βεελμαρι CZS1 p. 111). 
With the Macedonian period the Greek deities began 
to be introduced and, as we have already seen, to be 
put as much as possible on a level with the native ones. 

Such, apart from a few other figures in Philo quite 
unintelligible to us, are the deities known to havi 

worshipped among the Pheen 
14. Pantheon, ‘rough the general type, however, 


Bair was the same everywhere, the details 
death. of the pantheon were, as might be 


expected, different in each individual 
city. The only one of these pantheons about which we 
possess precise information is that of Carthage, which 
we know through the Greek translation of the treaty 
between Hannibal and Philip of Macedon (Polyb. 79). 
In that treaty the gods of Carthage are arranged in 
groups of three, invoked in the following order -- (1) 
Zeus [Ba‘al-Jamam], Hera ['AStart ἔπι Ba'al = Coelestis], 
Apollo [unknown : hardly Resep; many have thought 
of Ba'alhamman, but Ἐδπιᾶπ is also possible]; {2} 
δαίμων Καρχηδονίων [Astarte of Carthage], Herakles 
[Melkart], Tolaos [unknown ; in any case he is thought 
of as a constant attendani of Melkart];! {3} θεοὶ οἱ 
συστρατευόμενοι---ν which we are to understand 
fetishes carried along with the army to the field as was 
the ark of Yahwè—, sun, moon, earth ; (4) rivers, har- 
bours, streams ; (5) all the gods who inhabit (κατέχουσι) 
Carthage. The name most conspicuous by its absence 
is that ‘of Tnt—for it cannot be represented by any of 
the deities mentioned, 

The Pheenician worship differs in no essential particu- 
lar from that of the allied members of the Semitic 
family. Sacred territories are dedicated to the various 
gods, and altars and massebahs grow up. Out of 
these the image of the god is gradually developed, often 
(as we have seen} borrowing its forms from the nations 
more advanced in civilisation. ‘The image of the god 
demands also a house for the god, a temple, which in 
the Phegnician cities was built throughout in the Egyptian 
style. Alongside of the newer, however, the older 
forms of religion continued to hold their ground. The 
arrangements of a Phoznician temple, as we learn from 
the coins and excavations in Cyprus {see Ohnefalsch- 
Richter; especially instructive is his [partly recon- 
structed] temenos ‘of Idalium, Plate lvi.), included a 
large open court, in which stood the stone-fetish of the 
god and the worshippers set up their votive pillars (mas- 
sébahs) and divine images. Limitation of space forbids 
a lengthened discussion as to the various sacred animals 
{doves to Astarte, etc.), or of the festivals or the ritual. 


From Carthage have been recovered several fragments of sacri- 
ficial ordinances (C£S 1 165 167-170 — amongst them the great 
sacrificial tariff of Marseilles) which fix with exactitude the 
various dues of the priests, just as in P, or in the Greek ordin- 
ances relating to the same subject. Moreover, we have from 
Citium fragments of a list of expenses for temple servants and 
sacrifices (2. 86), and from Carthage a fragment of a sacrificial 
calendar (#4. 166), as also of a list of large expenditures by the 
citizens on the temple (ἐδ, 171) Amongst the personnel of the 
temple, the ‘hair-cutters (barbers) of the gods' (τον 351, CLS 
186403), 257-259 588) have a prominent place (cp BeAKD); as 

1 The existence of a God dx» (as conjectured by Berger ina 
dissertation cited by Néldeke în Z24/G 42 471 [1888]) can hardly 
be said to have been sufficiently proved. 
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| also have the temple-servants (862477, etc.); other official 
1 designations (σι, 260 £ 377; and some în the passages already 
cited) still remain obscure (cp Dog, $ 3). 

Of all that the individual or the state receives by the 
favour of the god, a certain portion, and that the first 
and best—-an ἀπαρχή or mean [CZS15, as in OT)— 
is rendered to the giver. So also the deity receives 
a share of the spoils of war. The practice, the 
existence of which we know from the OT, of sacrificing 
to the god after any great victory or deliverance, if not 
all the prisoners, at least the best and choicest of them, 
‘upon the altar before the holy tent” was still followed in 
Carthage in 307 B.C., after the victory over Agathocles 
{Diod. 2065). When angry, however, the godhead 
demands for propitiation also the blood of the wor- 
shipper's own kin The maxim ‘every firstborn is 
mine' plainly held good in Pheenicia also, and applied, 
as amongst the Israelites, to the firstborn of men as 
well as of earth (see FIRSTBORN), In ordinary times 
no doubt the debt was redeemed, as in Israel; but in 
times of extremity a man would offer to his god his 
own grown-up son. See MOLECH. 

If it were his only son, the sacrifice would be all the more 
efficacious, as we leam from the story of El (like that of 
Abraham ; see ISAAC) în τῆς legend narrating the institution of 
this kind of offering (see above, $ 11, col. 3743). Ascivilisation ad- 
vanced, the Carthaginians sought to escape the dire obligation ly 
setting apart for sacrifice children of slaves whom they brought up 
as their own. In 310, however, when Agathocles had reduced the 
state to the utmost straits and the enemy lay encamped hefore the 
city, they once more laid 200 boys of their noblest families upon 
the arms of the brazen image of Cronos where they were allowed 
to fall into the fiery furnace flaming beneath (Diod, 20 14). 
This seems to have been the last occasion on which matters 
were brought to such extremily; in the agonies of the Punic 
wars we do not read of any similar measure being resorted to. 

In other cases, when a catastrophe threatens or has 
already befallen, the head of the state offers himself as 
a sacrifice to the offended deities and ascends the 
sacrificial pyre. So, according to the legend, did Dido- 
Elissa, the foundress of the city ; so did Hamilcar after 
the battle on the Himera; and a similar step was 
meditated by King Juba of Numidia after the batile of 
‘Thapsus, and would actually have been taken by him 
if Cirta his capital had not shut her gates upon hi. 

The deity demands yet other sacrifices  besides. Among 
these was circumcision—a practice borrowed by the Pheenicians, 
as ὃν the Israelites, from Egypt (Herod, 2 108), and according 
to Philo (224) performed by ΕἾ upon himself in the first instance 
and so imposed upon his subjects. We find no allusion, however, 
to the practice of castration in honour of the gods so frequently 
found ìn Syria and Asia Minor. On the other hand ecstatic 
‘prophets’ who in honour of ‘the Ba'al” perform wild dances 
and wound themselves with swords and spears in orgiastic 
frenzy, as was done by the followers of the goddess of Comana, 
‘and is even now done by the Persians at the mourning festival 
of Hasan and Husein, were known to the Pheenicians also (cp 
1 K:1826/Z). În the Golenischeff Papyrus (see $ 5) a page of 
the King of Byblos, seized by the god during a sacrifice, gives 
an oracle in his ecstasy. Another sacrifice to the deity is the re» 
quirement that virgins should prostitute themselves in the service 
of the great goddesses and make over the profits to the tempie 
treasury—a practice that was widely diffused among the 
Semites and the peoples of Asia Minor. Perhaps Robertson 
Smith is right in finding here a religious survival of primitive 
conditions, under which fixed marriages were still unknown and 
the sexual coitus was considered as a manifestation of the 
divinity in human life, We have direct evidence of the existence 
of the custom at Byblos (Luc. De Dez δ». 6) and in Cyprus 
(Herod. 1 199, Justin 185). For another analogous practice in 
the service of the deity which seems to have been current in 
Pheenicia cp Eus. Vit. Const 8.55. 

With regard to what happens to men after death the 
views of the Phoenicians, as of the other Semitic peoples, 
remained quite undeveloped. From the sepulchral 
inscriptions of Eshmunazar and Tabnit we see that 
undisturbed rest in the grave was desired, and to ensure 
it imprecations were emploved; to open a grave or 
coffin is an ‘abomination unto Astarte’ (Tabnit 6). It 
is, however, but a comfortless, shadowy existence that is 
lived in the dark kingdom of death ‘among the ghosts 
or Rephaim' (Mot, mn, the god of death, son of El, 
mentioned in Philo, 2 24). The Pheenician, like the 
Israelite, had no more heartfelt longing than for a 
descendant to continue his family and with it his earthly 
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existence; ‘to have- no son or seed’ is the heaviest 
eurse the gods can inflict (Emun, 8 τὰ 22, Tabnit 7). 
In connection with the cultus, among the Phoenicians 
as elsewhere, there gradually developed a body of 
theological doctrines. The few allu- 
alb TReolOBI _ sionsto these in the inscriplions, how. 
'01Y- ever, are practically unintelligible, as 
is shown by the texts of the Malakba'al-stelès,! and still 
more by the inscription of Ma'sib (see above, $ 10). 
‘This last would almost seem to suggest that the Israelite 
conception of an ‘apostle' or messenger (7x5n) of the 
deity was not unfamiliar even in Pheenicia (cp the name 
Ba'al-mal’ak, C/S 1182 455, etc). In Cyprus arose the 
singular conception of a divinity in which man and 
woman are united, and which accordingly was repre- 
sented as a bearded goddess, 
. The theologians of the Hellenistic period dragged this to 
light, calling the deity in question Aphroditus (Philochorus and 
Aristophanes αὐ. Macrod. iii. 8 25, Hesych, s.2. ᾿Αφρόδιτος, etc.), 
and the charch fathers are very ready to refer to the subject ; 
but this deity never possessed much importance. Itis portrayed 
on no monument, and the attempt to associate ît with any of 
the divinities named above, still more to find it (as has sometimes 
been done) in the compound names of gods, is very precarious. 
Ir is not even certain whether it is really Phcenician at all, 
since, according to Hesych. (/c.), it seems to have belonged 
originally to Amathus, which was not a Phecnician town. 


Pheenician theology had its speculations about the 
origin and growth of the world, of mankind, of 
civilisation, and of its own home. Presumably these 
were embodied in a religious literature of the subject, 
which dealt with it somewhat after the manner of the 
narratives of Genesis. AIl our actual information on 
the subject, however, has to be taken from late recen- 
sions of it, written in Greek, and showing marked traces 
of foreign influences. In these writings, as in the many 
Jewish writings of the Hellenistic age, we have native 
scholars with patriotic arrogance seeking to exhibit to 
the then dominant race the antiquity and depth of the 
native traditions, and to prove that the Greeks really 
stole their wisdom and theology from the East, at 
the same time distorting it in the process. That these 
writings, however, rest not only on native traditions, 
but also, as was the case with the Jews likewise, on 
native written documents, is not to be questioned, On 
the other hand, the names of wise men of remote 
antiquity, who are alleged as authors of these works, 
are of very problematic authenticity. 

Two cosmagonies have come down to us, the one 
from Sidon, the other from Byblos.? The former was 
narrated in Greek by Eudemus a pupil of Aristotle, 
and from him ît was borrowed by Damascius (De #r. 
grin. 125) who subjoined a Neo-platonic interpretation. 
In a somewhat modified form the same Sidonian 
tradition is cited at a later date as the work of the 
ancient Sidonian Mochos (M&yos}® which had been 
translated into Greek, ostensibly by a certain Leetos, 
along with other unknown Phoenician authors {Thco- 
dotos, Hypsicrates) in the time of Posidonius of Rhodes 
(first half of the last century B.C.).  Damascius (De pr. 
prin. 125) has preserved for us an extract from this cos- 


1 Berger în his discussion of these has doubtless established 
the literal meaning correctly enough ; but that does not solve 
the whole problem (/. As., ser. 7, tome 8 [1806}}. 

3. It is no proof of Byblos being the religious metropolis of 
Photnicia that we usually find on its coîns, om the Hellenistic 
period onwards, the surname ‘the holy” (ny1p 515. ἱερᾶς Βυβ- 
λον); for similar expressions occur on the coins of Sidon and 
Tyre (Σιδῶνος τῆς ἱερᾶς καὶ ἀσύλον [also with personification of 
the city-deity Σιδῶνος θεᾶς ἱερᾶς καὶ ἀσύλου καὶ ναναρχίδος] 
and Τύρον ἱερᾶς καὶ ἀσύλου). 

3 According to Posidonius (Strabo, xvi. 3.24) he lived πρὸ τῶ» 
Τρωικῶν, He passed into the later handbooks as one of the 
oriental founders of Philosophy; Diog. Leert. frezz. 1 (mis 
written *Ly0s, followed by Suidas, s.2.), lamblich. Vit, Pytk. 14 
(ὁ φυσιόλογος, ancestor of the Sidonian prophets, and the rest 
of the Phoenician hierophants), Jos. 4x2. i. 39(with an unknown 
Hestizus, and the Egyptian Hieronymus, and other writers of 
various nationalities, as alleged authorities for the story of the 
flood); Athen. 3 126 (with Sanchuniathon). 

4 Tatian, adv. Gracos, 37 (copied by Clem.Alex. Strom. 
1.31 117); cp Réhl “zu Menander von Ephesus u. Lactos,' Αἰ λεία. 
Mus. 501417 
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mogony also. Posidonius detected in it the atomic theory 
{Strabo, xvi, 2 24), just as Damascius found in it the 
Neo-platonie conception of the world. It does not at all 
follow from this, however, either that the writingof Mochus 
contained a single word about atoms—how Posidonius 
arrived at his view can be perceived clearly enough 
from the fragment which has come down to us—or that 
the writing was a ‘literary fraud' as Rith] supposed. 

Considerably later is our authority upon the Byblian 
traditions—Philo of Byblos, the well known writer of 
the period of Hadrian. He relied for his information 
upon an ancient sage, Sanchuniathon, who had drawn 
the primaval wistlom of Taaut from the writings of the 
᾿Αμμουνεῖς in the temples (see above, $ 10)! Whether 
there ever really was a Phoenician writing under the 
name of Sanchuniathon we do not know ; în any case 
the tradition has been very greatly manipulated by 
Philo with two objects; first, to explain all mythology 
in the Euhemeristic sense, by making out all the gods 
to have been men—kings and others of primitive times 
who had been raised to divine honours after their death 
—and secondly to make out that the Greek mythology 
was only a depraved copy of the Pheenician. 

The lateness of his traditions îs shown also by the fact 
that he uses Aramaic forms of names (Βεελσαμήν, Ζωφασημίν, 
Βῆλος ; only Σαμημροῦμος is the Phoenician pronunciation of 
Shamémrim), and that he says the companions of_El or 
Kronos bore the name Ἔλοειμ, #.e., Κρόνιοι. This is of course 
the Heb. nba, Z/o4imr, which is not met with in Pleenician, 
and thus Philo here betrays a Jewish influence not discernible 
elsewhere. From Philo we still possess large extracts in Eus. 
Prep. Ev., which in their turn seem to have been taken from 
Porphyry. 

In details the Sidonian cosmogony and that of 
Byblos differ from one another at many points. 
Fundamentally they are in closest agreement not only 
with each other but also with the old Hebrew myths 
which can still be clearly enough detected behind the 
narratives of Gen. 1 2 (see CrEATION, $ 7). 

Of the Phoenician constitution and government we 
know almost nothing, even în the case of Carthage, 
not to speak of the other cities. 
That their polity bad a thoroughly 
aristocratic character might be presumed from the 
whole character of Semitic civil life, and is confirmed by 
the weight everywhere laid npon descent; this comes 
into special prominence in the long genealogies of the 
inscriptions. ὙΠῸ ‘eldest ones’ (cp the πρεσβύτατοι 
in Marathos and Aradus; Diod. xxxili. 5 23) who form 
the council of the king are the representatives of 
families; in Sidon the council seems to form a college 
of 100 members (Diod. 16 45). ‘The most distinguished 
family is of course the royal; in Tyre the priest of 
Melkarth ranks next the king (Justin. 184). In these 
little city-states, however, with their many wealthy 
merchant families the power of the king was limited in 
many directions by the council and the nobility. In 
Tyre at the time of the Chaldean suzerainty the 
monarchy was for a time abolished and a ‘judge’ 
(#45) took his place as supreme authority (Jos. c. Ap. 
1a). Presumably the office was responsible, and limited 
in time, although in Tyre the tenure cannot have been 
for a fixed period, since we find individual judges ruling 
for 2, 10, 3 months, and then, apparently, two together 
ruling for éyears (see below,$20). Something similar may 
have occurred in other cities also, just as in Carthage from 
the time that we know anything of its history two suffetes 
(usually called ‘kings’ by the Greeks) figure as yearly 
officials at the head of the state; so also in other 
colonies, such as Gades. To the Hebrews also, as 


16. Constitution. 


1 Compare the strange statement of Porphyry (Eus. Pres. Ev. 
i. 921 and x,912) that Sanchuniathon, here called a native of 
Berytus, derived hisaccountof the Jewsfroma writingof Jerombal 
(=Jeruba'al) the priest of God, of Jeuo (ἱερεὺς θεοῦ τοῦ Ἰευώ) 
that is, Yahwè, who had dedicated his work to King Abelbal or 
Abibal'of Berytus.. Whether this absurd story was Porphyry's 
own, or due to the inventiveness of others before him, we cannot 
tel) ; in any case it has nothing to do with Philo's Sanchuniathon, 
Its lateness is shown also by the part assigned in it to Berytus, 
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the Book of Judges shows, the conception of ‘judges’ 
as rulers of a state, with royal but not hereditary powers, 
was not unfamiliar. 

Of the native histories written by the Phoenicians 
themselves nothing has come down to us, even in Greek 
translations, except a few extracts {pre- 
served by Josephus), from the Chronicles 
of Tyre, which Menander of Ephesus had translated 
into Greek; they relate to the period extending from 
969 t0 774 πος, fc. Ap.118; «πὲ. vili. 53 [also vili. 31 on 
the era of Tyre], 4x4 vii. 132) and to the siege under 
Elulaeus (474 îx. 142). Josephus also (c. Ap. 1.1} 
gives the list of kings during the period from Nebuchad- 
rezzar down to Cyrus (585-532 P.C.), but here, t00, is 
doubtless dependent on Menander, although a little 
before (c. 232. 1z0= Ant x. 111) he refers for the siege 
of Tyre by Nebuchadrezzar to the otherwise unknown 
Jewish and Phcenician history of one Philostratus. 

In addition to these Josephus cites (4x2 vili. 53=0. 44.117), 
for the period of Hiram I., the Phceenician history of Dios, who 
is elosely. dependent on Menander. He also is not otherwise 
known. ‘It îs probable that Josephus took all these fragments 
directly from a compilation by Alexander Polyhistor (v. Gut- 
schmid ; cp Wachsmuth, δ ρα sx die alte Gesch. 403/), These 
short fragments contain little that relates to the history of 
Pheenician colonisation, 


We return now to the history of the mother country 
from the end of the Egyptian period onwards. The 
A little we know for the immediately 
ha Period of succeeding centuries relates only to 
Independence. ye. Tyre was successful not only 
in founding a colonial empire, but also in gaining the 
supremacy în the mother country. Our accounts begin 
—sinee they concern themselves with merely biblical 
interests—with the first Hiram (g.v.).! 

Of him we learn that he extended the city territory by mounds 
in the quarter Eurychoros (Jos. c. A£. 1 12), substituted new 
temples for old, to Melkarth and Astarte, dedicated a golden 
stele (κιών) to Ba‘alfamém in his temple and instituted the 
festival of the awakening of Melkarth. He brought back to its 
allegiance the city of Utica which had refused to pay the 
visual tribute. Mention has already been made of his relations 
with Israel, and of his Ophir voyages (see also CaBuL, Hxam}, 

Josephus, in speaking of the successors of Hiram, 
gives only the duration of the life and of the reign of 
each down to the founding of Carthage. We may 
be sure, however, that Menander gave some further 
particulars. It is, at any rate, clear from the list of 
kings that usurpations and struggles for the succession 
were not unknown. Hiram's grandson was put to 
death by the four sons of his foster mother; of these 
the eldest held the throne for twelve years. ‘Then 
followed further confusions, with regard to which 
tradition is very uncertain, until the priest of Astarte, 
Itoba‘al, by violent means {see ETHBAAL) founded a 
new dynasty. Owing to his relation to Ahab, one or two 
facts respecting him have been preserved by Josephus. 
The length of his reign is unfortunately not known; 
Riihl, following the tradition of Theophilus, assigns 
him twelve years (876-866 B.c.), but according to most 
MSS he reigned thirty-two years (though the length 
of life assigned by tradition to him and to his son makes 
this doubtful} from 885-854 B.C. The three years 
famine of the period of Ahab and Elijah (1 K. 177.) is 
mentioned by Menander as having lasted one year. 

Hiram I. îs in the OT invariably called king of Tyre 
(25. 521 τ Καὶ. 515 910}; Ethbaal, on the other hand, is 
king of the Sidonians (τ K. 1631). This last is also the 
title borne on the oldest extant Pheenician inscription 
{CES 15) by Hiram IL? who is also named by the 
Assyrians in 738; it is the inscription of a bronze 
sacrificial vessel which the ‘ governor (}5p) of Karthadatt 
{Citium), servant of Hiram king of the Sidonians, dedi- 


17. Sources. 


1 The individual items in Menander's list of kings vary în the 
tradition. We here follow the reconstruction of Rihi (R4erx. 
Mus.48 563 f:—although by no means certain at all points). 
In their original form the data seem to be quite authentic. 

2 That Hiram II., not Hiram I,, is intended in the inscrip- 
tion has been shown by von Landau, Seitr. zur Alterthums- 
kunde des Orients, 1 (2893). 
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cated το his ford the god of Lebanon (Br'al-lebanon} as 
a ‘' first fruits" (ἀπαρχή) of copper’ (nem nasa) in the 
temple upon the hill Muti Shinoas near Amathus (Ohne- 
falsch-Richter, £yr0s, 119). ‘The ‘Tyrian dominion in 
Cyprus must accordingly have extended thus far. These 
designations show that, in the interval between Hiram L 
and Ethbaal, the ‘kings of Tyre' had become ‘kings 
of the Pheenicians,” and thus had considerably extended 
their authority, in particular by acquiring the sovereignty 
of Sidon. ‘This is confirmed by the Assyrian data, that 
the whole coast from ‘Akko (near the Israelite frontier) to 
near Berytus was in the possession of Tyre.! Of Ethbaal 
we are told that he pressed even farther north; having 
founded the city of Botrys, to the N. of Byblos, in the 
neighbourhood of the “l'heouprosopon. ’ Plainly the 
intention, which was not, however, effected, was to reduce 
Byblos also to dependence on Tyre. Of Ethbaal we 
Jearn further that he founded Auza in Libya. Underthe 
third of his successors, Pygmalion (820-774), Timaeus 
{and, following him, Menander) placed the founding 
of Carthage in 814-3; its mythical foundress is called 
the sister of the king. Wih Pygmalion Josephus's 
extract from Menander {Jos. e. “2. 118) ends. 

For the next century we get some information from 
the Assyrian data. The great westward campaigns 

jan of the Assyrians began in the begin- 
19. de A aan ning of the ninth century.? In 876 

*ASur-nàsir-pal invaded Syria and the 
dynasts of the interior as well as the kings of the sea- 
coast, of Tyre, Sidon, Byblos, Maballata {sic}, Maisa 
{unknown), Kaisa (unknown), Amuri, ‘Arvad in the 
sea,' brought tribute—brazen vessels and parti-coloured 
and white linen garments as well as silver, gold, Jead, 
copper, and cedar wood. Shaimaneser II (860-824) 
undertook the subjugation of Syria in a more thorough- 
going way. Only the more northerly, however, of the 
Phcenician dynasts were represented in the army of the 
allied Syrian princes which fought at Karkar in 854 
(see ARAB, SHALMANESER) The remaining cities 
preferred to submit quietly and in 842 and 839 paid 
tribute to Shalmaneser as they also did later to his 
grandson Hadad-nirari II. (811-782) when he marched 
upon Syria. 

As yet these expeditions led to no enduring suzerainty 
(see AssyRIA, $ 32). In the first half of the eighth 
century the movements of the Assyrians were restricted 
by the powerful opposition of the kings of Urartu. With 
Tiglath-pileser 111. began those systematic invasions 
which ended in the virtual subjugation of the whole 
Syrian territory. 

It is within this period that more precise information 
regarding Phoenicia first becomes accessible. Whilst 
the older Assyrian kings, as we have seen, mention 
(correctly or incorrectly) the names of a large number 
of Phoenician cities and dynasts, under Tigìath-pileser 
III and Sargon there are only three Pheenician states 
—Aradus, Byblos, and Tyre. ‘The coastland of the 
Eleutherus region, along with Simyra, ‘Arka, and 
Siyana, now belongs to the kingdom of Hamath (Annals 
of Tiglath-pileser: 3 R. 9, 3 /4 26 46), but is made 
by Tiglath-pileser into an Assyrian province. The 
Fheenician cities appear to have submitted without 
striking a blow. In 738 we find, amongst many other 
dynasts, Matanba'al of Arados, Sibittiba'al of Byblos, 
and Hiram IL of Tyre paying tribute to Tiglath-pileser. 
Soon afterwards Tyre showed signs of a longing for 
independence; a heavy tribute was exacted from Metinna 
(Mytton ., Mattàn) of Tyre in consequence {about 

1 As cities taken by him from Tyre, Sennacherib (Prism 
Inscr. 238 7.) enumerates :—Great and Little Sidon, Betzitti, 
Sarepta, Maballiba, USa (pr. Uso),—i.e., Paletyrus,—Akzib, 
Akko., In Menander (Jos. 4%£ ix. 142 285) we must, therefore, 
read ἀπέστη τε Τυρίων Ξιδὼν καὶ "Amm καὶ ἡ Πολαιτύρος καὶ 
πολλαὶ ἄλλαι πόλεις (so LV), and not with the other MSS 
*Apen=‘Arka,, . ᾿ 

Various kings of Assyria set up steles by the Dog river near 


Beirat ; but these are in such bad preservation that not even the 
names can now be deciphered. 
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730 B.C. The main portion of the Pheenician coast- 
land still owned the sovereignty of ‘Tyre; Elulaios 
(Ass. Lule), who reigned, as Menander says (Jos. 44 
ix. 142), thirty-six years (say 725-690), is therefore 
called by Sennacherib ‘King of Sidon' (cp Sipon). 
Οἱ the other hand, Tyre lost its hold on Cyprus ; seven 
Cyprian princes did homage to Sargon,! who set up a 
statue of himself in Citium. That Citium was lost ἐσ 
Tyre for a time is attested also by Menander, 

Under Shalmaneser IV. (727-722) and Sargon {722- 
705) the Pheenicians appear to have remained quiet. 
Under Sennacherib (705-681), however, when an anti- 
Assyrian league was planned in South Syria, Elulaios of 
Tyre gave in hisadhesionto the project. The result is told 
elsewhere (see SENNACHERIB). It may suffice to quote 
the words of Sennacherib, ‘ From Lule king of Sidon I 
took his kingdom' (CO71279). Menander informs us 
that Elulaios again reduced Citium to subjection, and so 
reopened hostilities, Inthe great campaign of 701, how- 
ever, Sennacherib in all essential respects recovered the 
supremacy, though Tyre, like Jerusalem, escaped being 
captured. ‘The Tyrians lost the whole of their territory, 
and in Sidon a new king was installed, Tuba'lu (Ituba'al), 
who had to pay a fixed annual tribute.  Elulaios 
himself fled to Cyprus, evidently to the recently re- 
acquired Citium. Here again Menander comes to our 
aid. He tells us that the Assyrian king Selampsas, after 
conquering all Phoenicia, made peace and returned 
home. Selampsas can only be Shalmaneser IV., as 
Josephus also assumes.* Therefore, doubtless, what is 
referred to is his campaign against Hosea of Samaria, 
who formed an alliance with Egypt against the Assyrians 
in 785. Perhaps the Phoenicians also at first participated 
in this action— it is to be observed that we learn nothing 
about Shalmaneser from Assyrian sources—but made 
their peace in good time.4 

Next, however, Menander goes on to relate—taking no ac- 
count of the intervening period, and without any knowledge of 
the wider political relationst—that Sidon, Akko, Paletyrus, and 
many other cities of the Tyrians, revolted'and yielded themselves 
tothe Assytfan king. Accordingiy, when the Tyrians themselves 
rebelled, and the king took the field against them, he was 
supported by 60 ships and 800 rowing boats, manned by 
Phoenicians. With only 12 ships, however, the fleet_ was 
scattered, and soo were taken prisoners. The Assyrian king, 
vwithdrawing, stationed a garrison at Palatyrus (ἐπὶ τοῦ ποταμοῦ 
καὶ τῶν ὑδραγωγείων) to cut off the water supply. The Tyrians, 
however, with their reservoirs held out for five years (701-696); 
and presumably obtained satisfactory conditions.  Thus one 
sees that the war followed the same caurse as under Abimelech 
at the time of the Amarna letters, The sea-fortress was im- 
pregnable—a fact admitted by Sennacherib himself, who passes 
over Tyre in eloquent silence. The possessions of Tyre on the 
mainland, however, were lost toit; in Usu Sennacherib received 
the tribute of the kings of the West, among others of Abdili'ti of 
Aradus and of Urumilki—the correct name also (3bp03]g) of the 
grandfather of Yehaw-melek of Byblos (CZS1)-of Byblos 
Her Cyprian possessions also Tyre had to forfeit; among the 
other names in the list of Cyprian vassal princes under Ésar- 
haddon and ASur-bani-pal appear these of DamiSu, king of 
Karthada%t (Citium), Kistura of Idalium, and Rumitu of 
Tamassos.6 From this date the Tyrians never again exercised 
sovereign rights in Cyprus. 


1 [Does this explain, ‘even there (in Cyprus) thou shalt have no 

rest,' 19. 98 ταῦ See Che. Zn/r. 75. 140; but cp Duhm, κα ἐς. ἢ 
"The general expression ‘who pacifieà Kué (see Ciicta) and 

Tyre” [cp Che. “έν, /s. 144) supplies no sure evidence to the 
contrary. 
3 ISo Tiele, BAG 237 314; Che. /nzr. 15. 144] 
4 In GA1 (1884), p. 467, a different view is assumed; but 
the above now appears to the present writer the most probable 
solution. Itis an untenable assumptìon of von Landau, in his 
study on the siege of Tyre by Shalmaneser in Menander 
(Beitràge, 1), to suppose that in the closing portion of his 
account Menander passes from Sennacherib's campaign to the 
war of Esarhaddon and Afur-bini-pal against Ba'al of Tyre, so 
that Menander has compressed into one the various Assyrian 
campaigns against Tyre. That the same occurrences should 
repeat themselves in sieges of Tyre lies in the nature of the case ; 
the Amarna letters and the history of Nebuchadrezzar bear out 
this view. Alexander was the first to contrive the means for the 
thorough subjugation of the sea fortress. 

5 Under Esarhaddon and A&ur-bani-pal these places are taken 
by Matanba‘al and Yakinlu of Arvad (see below) and Milkiasaph 
of Byblos, 

6 Cp Schrader, 5.8.4 "7, 1890, pp. 3577 It is not inconceiv- 
able that these three principalities may only then for the first 
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Under Esarhaddon (680-668) arose new conflicts. 
Firstly, Sidon rebelled under king ‘Abdimilkut {£.e., 
Abdimilkat with the usual obscuration of the αὐ, but 
after a long siege the city was conquered, and the king, 
who had taken refuge beyond seas with ‘a Cilician 
dynast, was taken prisoner together with his host, and 
put to death (675). The rebellious city, which had so 
Îll requited the Assyrians for its deliverance through 
them from the Tyrian ascendency, was destroyed, and 
its population deported. An ‘Esarhaddon's town' was 
newly built on another site, and peopled with foreign 
settlers. Henceforward an Assyrian governor ruled 
here as well as in Simyra. ‘The possessions of Tyre on 
the mainland were now (if not before) placed under a 
similar officer, who received the high-sounding title 
‘governor of Tyre’ although the city proper was never 
under his rule.! Tyre still remained unconquered, even 
though (presumably) compelled to pay tribute. The 
king, Βα] {an abbreviation of some composite name), 
was attacked by Esarhaddon, probably on his second 
expedition to Egypt (670). The triumph stele of Zenjîrli 
represents the king as lcading captive the Ethiopian king 
Taharka and the king of Tyre ? by a cord passed through 
rings on their lips; but in reality neither the one nor the 
other ever was his prisoner. Esarbaddon, however, 
caused the shore to be fortified, and cut off the Tyrians 
from water and supplies as his father had done. Neither 
he nor Afur-bani-pal (668-626), however, met with more 
success than Sennacherib. On the subjugation of 
Egypt, however, Baal gave up the struggle. submitted 
to a ‘heavy tribute,’ sent his daughter and nieces to the 
harem of the great king, and despatched his son 
Yahimilki (Yehaumelek} to court, where A3ur-bani-pal 
received him to favour and dismissed him. At a later 
date we find ASur-bani-pal, like Esarhaddon before him, 
placing Baal of Tyre at the head of the list of his 
Syrian and Cyprian vassals.  Vakinlu of Arados, who 
seems to have made common cause with Baal, was less 
fortunate. He had to send his daughter and all his 
sons with rich gifts to the great king, and abdicate in 
favour of his son Aziba'alOpposite Arados, at 
Antarados, Aòur-bani-pal raised a memorial stone 
(PSBAT 141). These events belong to the earlier years 
of his reign. At a later date, after his expedition 
against Uaiti of Kedar, ASur-bani-pal called to account 
Usu and Akko which had been insubordinate, put to 
death the offenders, and deported some of the remaining 
inhabitants to Assyria. 

‘The next decades are a blank. We have no precise 
information as to what occurred in the Phcenician 

cities during the period of the decline 

a Sba1 and fall of the Assyrian empire ; this it 
ian period. νου seem was materially hastened by 
the great Scythian invasion—which in 626 extended to 
Syria (see ScyTHIaNns}. At any rate the Phoenician 
cities, like Judah and its neighbours—the four Philistine 
cities, Edom, Moab, Ammon—recovered their independ- 
ence for a while ; in the list of all the existing states of 
which he prophesies the downfall, Jeremiah {in 604 8.C.) 
includes the kings of Tyre, of Sidon, and of the isles 
beyond the sea—£.e., Cyprus (Jer. 2522; cp 273 Ezek. 
25-29). The inference is plain ; Sidon also must have 
regained independence and received kings of its own— 
presumably of Pheenician origin (see below, $ 21).5 
The time, however, for the independent life of petty states 
was past. When Assyria collapsed, Egypt sought once 
more to acquire the suzerainty of Syria (see EGYPT, $ 68; 
JosiaH). Its success was brief, though in 588 Apries 


time have been added to the list of the seven which had done 
homage to Sargon. 

1 Wi. G/1zor, n., corrected by Wi, 40/144, n. 

2 The intention of the representation was first perceived by 
Pietschmann (Gesc4. P%ex. 303). Sec ‘Ausgrabungen in 
Zendschirli’ in the Miftheil, aus d, Oriental-Sami, di Berl 
Mus, Hft. 13 17 (von Luschan). 

3 Winckler's attempt to set aside this evidence (4/4 Wat. 
124 24) seems to the present writer inconclusive. 
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{Pharaoh-Hophra) still hoped to preserve Palestine 
from becoming a prey to the Babylonians. He pene- 
trated into Pheenicia, the cities of which were on the 
opposite side, and fought successfully against Sidon and 
Tyre (see Herod. 2:6r).! When Nebuchadrezzar's army 
approached, however, Apries retired, leaving Syria τὸ 
its fate. No sooner had Jerusalem fallen (586) than 
Nebuchadrezzar marched upon Pheenicia. ‘The other 
cities would seem to have again submitted; but King 
Itobaal II. of Tyre once more defied the apparently 
inevitable, For fifteen years (585-573) Nebuchadrezzar 
laid siege to Tyre. 

Ezekiel, who in 586 had prophesied the approaching assault 
(25-29), expected the annibilation of the haughty city. He was 
mistaken, however; once more the sea-fortress asserted her 
strength; the prophet was constrained în 570 to confess that 
Nebuchadrezzar and his army had had ‘norecompense for the 
manifold fatigues of the siege (Ezek. 29 18). Yet it is evident 
that in the end Tyre became more dependent on the Babylonian 
King than it had previously been. 

The list of kings which here again has been pre- 
served to us (Jos, c, Ap. 12:) shows that with the close 
of the siege Itobaal's reign came to an end—doubtless 
he was deposed. His successor was Baal II. (572-563) 
after whom judges (see $ 16) took the place of kings, —at 
first, single judges for a few months, and afterwards, if 
the reading be correct,? two priests (or brothers) for 
six years; between them (according to Gutschmid, 
‘after them'} Balatoros was king for a year. Then a 
ruler Merbaal was fetched from Babylon (555-2), who 
in tum was succeeded by Hiram III. (551-532), under 
whom the Chald:xgan fell into the hands of the Persians. 

In the struggles of the Assyrian and Chaldeean period, 
the political power of the Pheenician towns, and the 
position of ascendancy which Tyre had occupied in the 
Pheenician world, came to an end, Nor could the 
sway of Phoenicia over its colonies be any longer 
maintained. The spread of Greek trade and the 
developmeni of the Greek naval powér, broke up their 
solidarity, and when, even during the continuance of 
Chaldeean suzerainty, the Phoenicians of the west com. 
bined to withstand the Greeks, it was no longer Tyre 
but Carthage that stood at their head. Carthage never 
indeed broke with Tyre,? and for a long time continued 
to send tithes to the Melkarth of the mother city; but 
politically the relations came to be inverted ; Carthage 
was a great power, Tyre a city-community subject to 
foreign lords. Even when, în consequence, the trans- 
mission of the tithes had been reduced to that of a 
trifiing present, Carthage still continued to show filial 
piety by regularly sending festal embassies to Tyre 
{Arr. ἢ, 245 Polyb. xxxi. 202) until, after the defeat 
by Agathocles, the Tyrian Melkarth again once more 
received propitiatory offerings (Diod. 2014). 

The prosperity and commercial importance of Tyre 
suffered much less by the vicissitudes of war than is 
often supposed, Even if the connection of the city 
with the shore was cut off repeatedly for periods of 
years, the Assyrians and Chaldsans could do little to 
her sea power and her trade; the attempt to overwhelm 
her by the aid of the fleets of the other Phoenician 
towns was an entire failure. As soon as peace was 
restored the old relations with the interior were re- 
sumed ; in fact, the import and export traffic forthwith 
became all the brisker from the temporary check. As 
for Sidon, which otherwise might have been a formid- 
able rival, it needed a long breathing time in order to 


1 In Aradus has been discovered a fragment referring to his 
deputy Psamtik-nofer (Renan, Miss. en. Pen. 267) De 
Rougé connected it with Psamtik I, but bardly with justice. 
W. M. Miller (477224. 4. vorderas. Ges. Hft. 4, 1896) tries to 
detect a king of Byblos on a very mutilated Egyptian monu- 
ment of this time from Pheenicia (published 7SZ4 16 91); but 
this is highly problematical. 

2 Sce Rihl, Αι δέν, Ms. 48577. It îs perhaps significant 
that the reign'of Baal IL. came to anend with that of Nebuchad- 
rezzar, whilst Merbaal’s begins with that of Nabuna'id. 

3 In its second treaty with Rome (348) Tyre is named along 
with Carthage, though it is not mentioned in the first, about 
503 (?) (Pol, 3.24). 
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recover from its catastrophe under Esarhaddon. We 
must not forget, moreover, that during the period 
between Tiglath-pileser III. and Cyrus for 20 years 
of war there were 180 years of peace, in which trade 
and the general well-béing must have prospered, the 
more because the connection with the great continental 
empire made business relations easier and more ex- 
tensive ; the sovereigns, too, were energetic in protect- 
ing the safety of the routes of traffic. Finally, her loss 
of colonial supremacy affected ‘Tyre's commerce bul 
little because it came about without any violent shock, 
and the community of speech and sentiment as well as 
the sharp antithesis to the Greeks kept the two portions 
of the Phoenician nationality together. If in Carthage 
the wares and art-products of Greece were imported in 
ever increasing quantity, neither could that city dispense 
with the products of the Fast; and it need not 
be said that the Carthaginian merchants sought for 
these at the fountain-head of Phoenician life rather than 
from Greek middle-men. 

How prosperous Tyre was, and how dominating was 
her position in Phcenicia in 586 8.c., is visibly shown 

son by Ezckiel! (27). It was not by a single 

31. Persian blow that this queen of the seas lost her 

Ρ ".imperial state; the transference of power 
was gradual. ‘When the Persians in 539 entered upon 
the inheritance of the Chaldaeans without meeting with 
‘any resistance from the peoples of Syria and Pheenicia, 
Sidon became the first and richest city of Phoenicia (cp 
Diod. 1641). The best ships in the fleet of Xerxes 
were contributed by the Sidonians, whose king took the 
place of honour next the great king. Next in order 
came the king of Tyre, and after him the other vassal 
princes (Herod. 7449698 367; cp also 3136 7100128; 
Diod. 1479). This superiority of Sidon is doubtless 
chiefly to be accounted for by the fact that the advantage 
of situation which remained with Tyre during the period 
of the wars became a positive disadvantage when peace 
prevailed, and all the Phcenician cities equally belonged 
to a great empire. 

It chen became a positive disadvantage that Sidon was able 
to expand freely while Tyre was confined within a narrow space 
(in Strabo's time it was very closely built, the houses having 
more stories than in Rome); the many purple manufactories 
were indeed a great source of income, but did not add to the 
amenity of the city as a residence (16223). Above all, the 
merchants and caravans must have found it much more con- 
venient to expose their goods in Sidon than to ship them over to 
Tyre. Sidon accordingiy became a successful competitor with 
Tyre, That the Persian kings deliberately set themselves to 
advance Sidon at the expense of Tyre is hardly likely; the 
situation existed before they came, and was not of their making. 
But they promoted its development ; in Sidon the Persian kings 
had a park (παράδεισος), and it was here that the satraps of 
Syria resided when they came to Phoenicia. 

Perhaps there was another factor in the change. As 
a result of its destruction and re-foundation by Esar- 
haddon Sidon received a very mixed population; and 
even although, after the fall of the Assyrian monarchy, 
the Phoenicians recovered the ascendancy, the foreign 
elements (as in Samaria) continued strongly to assert 
themselves; indeed, we can still trace them even in 
the scanty materials that have come down to us.® We 
can thus understand how in Sidon the national narrow- 
ness may have been counteracted, and the rejuvenated 
commonwealth have acquired an international character 
which had a favourable influence also upon its trade, 
Hence we find in Sidon, during the whole Persian 
period, in spite of the opposing political interests and 

1 The ‘oracle on Tyre” (Ts. 28) ἰς too uncertain to be referred 
to here (see ‘Isaiah'in 5807, and cp Che. /utr. Zs. 138-145, 
and the commentaries), 

2 The fact has been recognised by Winckler (47° Un? 1892, 
Ῥ. 117). The tomb Οὗ σέπτε Συμσελήμον Σιδωνία (1.e., Asephat, 
daughiter of ESmundillem, of Sidon) in Pirzus (C/S 1119; 
CIA 2119) was erected by Vatonbel, son of Esmunòilieh, 
chief priest of Nergal (bm pix 5512 3°). We see that the 
Assyrian god Nergal is worshipped even în the Sidonian colony 
at Athens. Moreover the name Yatonbel is compounded from 
that of the Assyrian Bel, not from that of the Phoenician Baal, 
Similarly a Sidonian in Carthage (C/S 1227) bears the name of 
ὕξτον, ‘Abdbel. 
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repeated hostility between the Greek and Pheenician 
fleets, the traces of a singularly strong and ever grow- 
ing Philbeilenism.! We find this in its highest degree 
under King Straton (probably a corruption for ‘Abd'ast- 
art) in the first half of the fourth century. He main- 
tained a most luxurious court, and brought together 
from all parts of Greece singing and dancing women, 
who competed at his feasts for prizes in their art 
(Theopomp. fr. 126 in Athenzeus 12531; Aîlian, Var. 
hist.72}.® He had close relations with Athens, and 
gave his support to the embassy which went to the 
Persian court in 367. In return the Athenians granted 
him and his successors the right of proxezzia and the 
Sidonian merchants staying at Athens were exempted 
from all taxes (CZ4 2 86) The same king's name 
probably occurs in the bilingual inscription from Delos 
in C/S1114, where only the beginning of his name 
νον pany is preserved; perhaps also in C/S 14 

In other respects the conditions of Phcenicia seem to 
have altered but little under the Persians. Now as 
before it consists of four states—Tyre, Sidon, Byblos, 
Arados. All four are in separate existence in the time 
of Alexander the Great (Arr. ii. 137156 20:=Curtius 
416 22}, whilst Herodotus (798) in his catalogue of 
Xerxes' ἤθει mentions only the kings of Sidon, Tyre, 
and Aradus. He does not name Byblos at all ; plainly 
in his time this city occupied politically and commercially 
a very subordinate position, and partook of the character 
rather of a country town. 

Also the cities which took part in the settlement of a level 
strip of coast near the northern end of Lebanon beyond the 
Theouprosopon, called by the Greeks Tripolis (its Phceniciam 
name ìs unknown) were the same three—Arados, ‘Tyre and 
Sidon. Eachof these had a special quarter to itself, surrounded 
by a wall and separated from the others by an interval. Here, 
as Digdorus (following Ephorus) informs us, the Pheenicians 
were wont τὸ hold a federal meeting and joint politica! council : 
the king of Sidon attends it with 100 councillors. (Scylax, 
104; Diod. 16 41 45; Strabo 16215.) It is hardly probable that 
the town, or this attempt to bring the whole nationality under a 
combined organisation, was older than the Persian period. 


From the end of the fifth century the Phoenician 
states also began to introduce the employment of 
coinage—that is, the issue of pieces of precious metal 
of a standard money weight, bearing the emblem and 
Often also the name of the state or of the lord of the 
issuing mint. The Persian kings since Darius had 
already, as we know, been in the habit of coining, and 
reserving the right of gold coinage as a royal privilege, 
whilst the issue of silver money was left to the discretion 
of the vassal princes and communities and of the satraps. 
Arados coined by the Persian standard, the three other 
cities by the Pheenician. ‘We are able to determine 
with absolute certainty, however, only the coins of 
Byblos, which invariably bear the name of the king 
(Elpa'al, Adarmelek, ‘Azba'al, and ‘Ainel) and of the 
city; the names of two other—earlier—kings of Byblos 
we know through the stele οἵ Yehawmelek. Of Tyre, 
Sidon, and Arados, also many coins are still extant; 
but the name of city and ruler is either absent or 
inscribed in characters that cannot be clearly made out. 
‘Their assignment to the three cities seems to have been 
satisfactorily determined by the researches of Six and 
Babelon ;3 on the other hand the attempt to determine 
the name of the individual king, and hence establish 
fresh historical data, as for example the reign of a 
certain Euagoras in Sidon, is highly precarious. 


1 This is visibly brought before us in the sarcophagi of the 
Sidonian royal sepulchres discovered by Hamdy Bey. See 
Hamdy-bey and Th. Reinach, Necrogole royale è Sidon, On 
the interpretation and on the place of the sarcophagi in the 
history of art, see especially Studniczka, ‘ Ueber die Grundlagen 
der geschichilichen Erklirung der sidonischen Sarkophage ' in 
Jahr. d. archacol. Inst. 10 (1894). But the present writer 
cannot concur in Studniczka's dating of the tombs of Tabnit and 
Eslimuna'zar (see below). 

2 Probably the sarcophagus of the Mourning Women dates 
from his reign. 

8 Six, Numeism, Chyon. 1877; Ren. numi. 1883; Babelon, 
Bull. de corresp. hellen. 15, 1891, and in Cat. des monnaies 
grecques de le Bibl. Nat. 2 (‘Les Perses Achéménides,' 1893). 
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It is clear that Berytus throughout belonged to the 
kingdom of Byblos. ‘Then comes the territory of Sidon 
to which also Ornithopolis N. of Tyre belonged, whilst 
Sarepta nearer Sidon was a possession of the Tyrians. 
The coast down to Akko and Carmel is Tyrian The 
Palestinian maritime plain during the Persian period 
was also shared by the two states.  Dor, probably also 
Joppa, was Sidonian ; Ashkelon and presumably Ashdod 
(Azotus) to the N. of it were Tyrianl Only Gaza 
formed an independent commonwealth of very cosmo- 
politan characier which steadily rose in importance, 
above all as the goal of the S. Arabian caravans. 
During the Persian period it issued coins of Attic type 
and Attic standard. 

Of Sidon we have already spoken. Regarding Tyre 
we possess only the quite legendary narrative preserved 
in Justin (183). 

According to Justin's story, the city was long and variously 
attacked by the Persians, and came off from the struggle, 
victorions indeed, but so exhausted that it [εἰ] into the hands of 
the slaves who rose in insurrection and massacred their masters. 
Only one, 8 certain Straton, was saved by his slaves, and after- 
wards, after he had shown the superiority of his gifts, made 
king by the insurgents. [π᾿ consequence, Alexander at his con- 
quest of Tyre, by way of exemplary punishment, caused all the 
survivors to be erucified with the exception of the descendants 
of Straton, whom he reinstalled as rulers. If this narrative 
contains any historical element at all, the struggles with the 
Persians of which it speaks can in reality only be the Assyrian 
and Chaldean sieges, and it might perhaps be assumed that 
after these a revolution may have broken cut, in which the 
dependent. population made themselves masters of the city. 
Possibly che introduction of Sufetes in the Chaldean period 
may have been connected with this. The whole story, however, 
is of so dubious a character that it is hardly possible for us to 
give ît any place ἐπ history.? 

Arados rose in importance during the Persian period ; 
the whole of the opposite coast was subject to it: on 
the N. Paltos and Balanaia; then, opposite Arados, 
Karnos or Karna (so Plin. 578), which in the second 
century B.C. for some time issued coins inscribed pp 
(Ant-Arados, mod. Tartùs, is of later origin and is 
mentioned only in Ptolemy); then Marathus {on 
Hellenistic coins now), which though never mentioned 
in the older period had in Alexander's time become a 
great and prosperous town; finally, Simyra and the 
regions of the Eleutheros (Arr. ἢ. 137 = Curt.iv.16; 
Strab. xvi. 212 216). 

Under the Persian rule Phcenicia, in common with 
all Western Asia, enjoyed for a period of a century and 
a half an epoch of peaceful prosperity, within which, 
apart from the intervention of the Phcenician fleets in 
the struggle with Greece (480-449) and afterwards in 
that against Sparta (396-387), there is nothing of im- 
portance to relate. It was not until the decline of the 
Empire had become growingly evident under Artax- 
erxes II. (404-359) that Pheenicia also became involved 
in the confusions and contests which again broke out. 

Euagoras of Salamis, who în the unceasing conflict between 
Greeks and Phoenicians for supremacy in the island had once 
again for a short time secured the ascendancy for the Grecian 
element in 387, supported by Akoris of Egypt, conquered Tyre 
also and ruled it for a time (Îsocr. Exag, 62; Pane. τότ; Diod. 
15 2). Straton of Sidon (see above) held close relations with his 
son Nicocles; both became involved in the great Satrap revolt 
of 362 and, on the victory of the Persians, were compelled 10 
seek their own death—Straton by the hand of his wife der. adu. 
Jovin. 145). 

Most disastrous was the revolt of all Phoenicia which 
in 350 Tennes of Sidon in alliance with Nectanebos 
of Egypt stirred up, embittered by the harsh oppression 
exercised by the Persian kings over Egypt and by the 
deeds of violence perpetrated by the satraps and generals 
in Sidon. The outbreak in Sidon was one of great 
violence; the populace wasted the royal park, burnt 
the stores at the royal stables, and put to death as 


1 See the (unfortunately very fragmentary) notice in Scylax, 


104. 

# One is strongly tempied to suspect that ît ἧς in some way 
connected with the story of Abdalonymos (referred by Diodorus 
to Tyre) and derived from that. This appears to be the 
supposition of Judeich also (/akr4. d. archeol. Lust. 10 167, 
n. 2). 
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many of the Persians as fell into their hands. ΑἹ first 
the movement seemed likely to succeed. When, how- 


ever, Artaxerxes 111, advanced at the head of a great 
army, Tennes and his captain of mercenaries, the 
Rhodian Mentor—who afterwards played so great a 
part, as also did his brother Memnon, in the Persian 
service—surrendered the city to the king, who gave 
free course to his vengeance. Sidon was given up t0 
massacre and fiame. More than 40,000 inhabitants 
are sid to have perished—chiefiy by their own hands 
or in the flames of the conflagration they themselves 
had kindled. ‘Fhe traitor ‘Tennes himself, after he had 
served his turn, the Persian king caused to be put to 
death. Hereupon the other Phoznician cities sur- 
rendered (Diod. 164: 7). In Sidon we again αἱ a 
later date find a king Straton installed by the Persians. 

When Alexander, after the battle of Issus (Nov. 333), 
marched on Pheenicia, the city-kings with their con- 
tingents were with the Persian fleet 
ἃ Ri in the /Egean. The cities, however, 

an ni opened their gates to him and the 

period. Persian fieet dispersed. In Sidon 
Alexander was received with enthusiasm; he deposed 
king Straton and elevated to the throne a descendant 
of the old royal house, Abdalonymos, who is alleged 
to have been living as a gardener în very humble 
circumstances.! ‘Tyre alone was recalcitrant, and de- 
clined to admit Alexander to the island city, where 
he wished to make an offering to Heracles ; plainly its 
hope was to regain its independence, and as in former 
days to be able to defy the lords of the mainland. 
Alexander, however, was too strong for it. The fleets 
of the other Phcenician cities, those of the kings of 
Cyprus, as well as ships from Rhodes and Asia 
Minor, were at his disposal. By a causeway which he 
constructed in the sea it has ever since connected 
the island with the mainland--he brought his siege 
engines to bear. After a seven month's siege the city 
was carried by storm {July 332). ‘The entire popula- 
tion, so far as it had survived the horrors of the siege, 
was sold into slavery, to the number of 30,000 ; mercy 
was shown only to those who had sought asylum in the 
sanctuary of Herakles, among them king Azemilkos, 
the higher officials, and the members of a festal embassy 
from Carthage. The city itself had a new population 
sent to it, and in the period immediately following Tyre 
figures as one of the chief garrison-cities of the Mace- 
donians. 

The subsequent history of Pheenicia can be told very 
shortly. Aîter Alexander's death the satrapy of Syria 
fell to Laomedon; but in 320 he was displaced by 
Ptolemy of Egypt. In 315 Antigonus made himself 
master of Syria, and maintained himself there despite 
repeated attempts of Ptolemy to dislodge him. He died 
on the batilefield of Ipsus (301), and his kingdom 
fell to pieces. Demetrius secured, amongst other 
fragments, Sidon, Tyre, and portions of Palestine ; it 
was not until he went to Greece in 296 that Seleucus 
came into possession. Among the many cities which 
he founded, we must probably reckon Laodicea, to the 
S. of Tyre, the ruins of which are now known as Umm 
el'Awamid. After the death of Seleucus (281) Ptolemy 
IL became master of Palestine, Coelesyria, and Pheenicia, 
and not only he but also his successors continued to 
hold then despite ali efforts of the Seleucidae to dis- 
possess them, till 197. Aradus alone and its territory 
(also Orthosia; see Euseb, 4702.1251, ed. Schecne) 
were retained by the Seleucidae, who greatly favoured 
that city. 

The cra of Aradus dates from the year 259, which may be 


taken as marking the termination of the native kingdom; 
iti» probable that in that year the city along with the republican 


22. Macedonian . 


1 The story is related in thoroughly romantic style by Curtius 
(iv.1:5/) and Justin (ll 10), În Diodorus (17 47) it is re- 
ferred’to Tyre, and in Plutarch (De /ort 4/28) even to 
Paphos, and the house of the Cinyradae. ‘“Abdalonymos of Sidon 
is mentioned also in Pollux (6 105). 
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constitution granted by Antiochus II. took at the same time the 
position of a Îree οἷεν τὴ, δι, became exempt from the jurisdiction 
of the satraps, like the cities of ionia. Seleucus li. (247-225), 
having been supported by Aradus in his struggle with his 
brother Antiochus Hierax, added the further privilege that it 
was not compelled to surrender a subject of the Seleucidae who 
had taken refuge there, but was permitted to intern him—a 
concession that greatly ἃ the prestige of the city (Strabo, 
xvi. 214). In 218 che city is completely free, and enters into a 
treaty of alliance with Antiochus the Great în the war against 
Prolemy IV. (Polyb. ὃ 68). 

Marathus, on the other hand, seems to have made 
use of the political situation to emancipate itself from 
Aradus; from 278 onwards it coins money after the 
Seleucid era, but with the heads of Lagid kings and 
queens.! The other Pheenician possessions of Aradus 
also seek to gain independence ; in 218 Antiochus the 
Great mediates between them and Aradus. Ata later 
date Karnè also for some time issued autonomous 
coins.. But the Aradians were in the end successful in 
reasserting their supremacy. About 148 they attempted, 
after having bribed Ammonius the minister, to destroy 
Marathus with the help of the royal troops by an 
assault which, at the last moment, after the Aradians 
had already put to death the ambassadors of the hated 
city contrary to the law of nations, was frustrated by 
the warning of an Aradsean sailor, who by night swam 
over to Marathus (Diod. 335). Finaliy, in the time of 
Tigranes, with whom (or soon afterwards) the coins of 
Marathus come to an end, they achieved their object, 
Marathus was destroyed and its territory like that of 
Simyra divided into agricultural lots (Strabo, xvi, 212). 
Under the Roman rule, the whole coast from Paltos to 
the Eleutherus belonged to them. 

Of the cities of the Ptolemaean domain Sidon is again 
the only one of which we know anything. Here the 
kingship continued to subsist for a long time. When 
Ptolemy I. in 312 became for the time lord of Phoenicia 
he appears to have made his general Philokles, son of 
Apollonides, king of Sidon, for this title is borne by 
Philokles in inscriptions of Athens and Delos(C/A 21371; 
Bull. Corr. hell. 4327 14409, cp 467, etc.) His rule 
can have been only quite transitory, however, although 
he continued to take the title, for in gr1 Phoenicia and 
ali Syria had already been reclaimed and readministered 
by Demetrius the son of Antigonus. Philocles, although 
as already said he continued to wear the title, appears 
in the immediately following years as Ptolemy's com- 
mander-in-chief on the AFgean.? In the third century 
we again meet with a native royal family which also 
exercised the priesthood of Astarte (see above); to it 
belong kings Eshmunazar IL, Tabnit (pronunciation 
quite uncertain; perhaps identical with Ἰέρνης) and 
Eshmunazar IL, all of whom we know of through the 
sarcophagi of the two last named. 

The sarcophagi are Egyptian, in mummy form; that of 
Tabnit bears the epitaph of an Egyptian general Penptah, and 
seems to have been stolen from an Egyptian tomb, perhaps in 
the conquests of Artaxerxes III, and then to have passed into 
the hands of the king of Sidon. "Both coffins bear a Phornician 
inscription with imprecatory formulas against the violator of 
tombs ;8 that pf Eshmunazar also enumerates his buildings and 
other benefactions to Sidon. ‘he date of these inscriptions has 
heen much disputed, but should most probably be assigned to 
the Prolemzean period and to the middle of the third century 
n.d The preference shown for poor Kgyptian coffins, and 
these stolen, over the splendid Greek works of art which the 
Kings of the Persian period had caused to be made, certainly 
shows an amazing degeneracy of taste, a native reaction against 
the Greek polish of Straton and Abdalonymus. In priests of 

1 For this and subsequent data derived from coins see Babelon, 
op, cit, 

2 That the case was so has been shown by Homolle in 2x2 
Corr, hell. 5 137. _ Formerly a later date was given to him. 

3 [For the inscripiion of Tabnit, cp Driver, 7.85, Introd. 
pp; xavizie ] 

4 Eshmunazar designates his overlorà as ‘Lord of kings' 
(Ὁ ir), which is the standing title of the Ptolemies in 
Pheenician inscriptions (CAS 1. 9895, inscriptions of Miano. 
and of Lamax Lapithu ; transferred to the Seleucida, CLSÌ 7). 
So far as we ποῦ, δε Persian king always toole the title ‘Ling 
of kings,' 3 158. At present we must allow decisive weight 
to this petit of Clermont-Ganneau, 
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Astarte, however, and under the rule of the Ptolemies such a 

phenomenon presents nothing surprising.. The Ptolemies were 

never favourable, as the Seleucida were, to Hellenism and the 

fusion of nationalities and civilisations, but dealt with the native 
opulations as subject races sharply separated from the ruling 
dacedonian Greek race. 


Eshmunazar II. reigned for 14 years in conjunction 
with his mother Am'astart the sister and wife of Tabnit. 
<In compensation for the great tribute paid by me, the 
tord of kings presented us with Dor and Joppa, the 
magnificent grain lands! in the plain of Sharon, and 
we added them io the territory so that they became 
for ever the possession of the Sidonians.' ‘The old 
Sidonian possessions on the Palestinian coast thus came 
back to them once more, Eshmunazar died while still 
young, leaving apparently no children. On his death 
perhaps, orat all events not long afterwards, a republican 
constitution was introduced in Sidon. 

To this, not to the later era of 111 B.c., must be referred the 
era by wtlch a bilingual honorary decree of the Sidonian colony 
in the Pirzus is dated: ‘in the Isth year of the people of 
Sidon.'2 The inscription (Renan, Rev, Azcà. 3 ser. t. 11 [1888], 
p.5/; Hoffmann, ‘Ueber einige Phoen. Inschr,,' in 4 δῆ. (δέν 
Ges: 1889, p. 36) belongs, as Kohler observed (CZA ii. suppl. 
1335 2), (0 the third century or only a little after it. 

In Tyre the same thing occurred in 274; it is by 
the era of ‘the people of Tyre' (274-3} that one of 
the inscriptions οἵ Umm el'Awamid (0.51 7) and of 
MaSsib is dated. This distriet accordingly must have 
remained Tyrian. On the other hand, Akko became 
independent, Coins are extant, with Phoenician legends 
{r2y), dated most probably according to the Seleucidan 
era, down to the year 47 {-- 267 B.c.),*4 when Akko 
was changed by Ptolemy II. into a Greek city bearing 
the name Ptolemais (first mentioned Polyb. 437). With 
regard to Byblos we have no information, Tripolis 
had doubtless been an independent commonwealth 
from the beginning of the period of the Diadochi (Diod. 
195885); Babelon attempts to make out for it an 
independent era from the year 156, the place of which 
was afterwards taken by the Seleucidan era. Berytus 
also issued autonomous coins for some time during the 
second century, 

From 197 onwards all Pheenicia belonged to the 
Seleucidae ; but not for long. Soon after, with the 
death of Antiochus Epiphanes (164 B.C.), began the 
collapse of the kingdom —the revolt of the Jews, the 
appearance of rival claimants to the throne, the loss 
of the eastern provinces. ΑἹ last came the complete 
break up at the end of the second century, For some 
time the kingdom was in the hands of Tigranes of 
Armenia (82-69). 

Phoenicia was affected in various ways by these con- 
fusions. Berytus was destroyed by Diodoros Tryphon 
(141-138; Strabo, xvi. 219). On the other hand Tyre, 
probably in 126 B.C., ‘fora small sum’ (Strabo, xvi. 223), 
and Sidon in 111, received complete autonomy ; with 
these ycars new eras begin for each of the respective 
cities. Aradus in the time of Tigranes destroyed 
Marathus (see above), and regained all its old territory. 
©On the other hand Arabian robber tribes established 
themselves in Lebanon, wasting the territories of Byblos 
and Berytus, and seizing Botrys and other places on 
the coast (Strabo, xvi. 218}. In Byblos and Tripolis 
usurpers or ‘tyrants’ (Strabo, /c.; Jos. ἔνι, xiv. 3 2} 
arose, as in so many other places in Syria. 

To this intolerable state of affairs an end was put by 
Pompey in 64. He made Syria a Roman province and 
established order everywhere. The robber tribes were 
subjugated, the tyrants of Byblos and ‘Tripolis put to 
death. The privileges and the territories of Aradus, 
Sidon, and Tyre were confirmed and enlarged (Strabo, 
xvi. 214 2235 705. Azz. χν. 41). In an inscription 


1 Or “lands of Dagon'; see DAGON, DoR, $ 3. 

2 As long as the kingship lasted, dates were given by the 
regnal years; when it ceased the dating was given according to 
the years of ‘the people'—i.e., of the republic (where not along 
with, or exclusively by, the Seleucidan era). 

3 Cp Babelon, ef. cid. clexvii. 
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Tripolis also is called ἱερὰ καὶ ἄσυλος καὶ αὐτόνομος 
καὶ ναυαρχίς. In the main these arrangements proved 
permanent, though of course not without certain modi- 
fications. Thus Augustus on account of internal dis- 
turbances deprived Tyre and Sidon of their freedom; 
that is, he placed them under the direct oversight of the 
imperial legate (Dio Cass. 547; in zo Bc.) Their 
civic self-government, however, with aristocratic insti- 
tutions, he preserved and maintained in the Phoenician 
communities as elsewhere throughout Syria. 

In the centuries that followed Alexander's time, the 
Greek influence în Syria became continually stronger. 
‘The Pheenician language occasionally appears in con- 
junetion with the Greek legends on coins down to the 
second century A.p., and in the mouth of the common 
people was superseded, as in ihe case of the Jews, not 
by Greek but by Aramaic, as Philo of Byblos shows (see 
above, $ 15). Greek everywhere makes its appearance 
alongside of it, however, and în the inscriptions Greek 
rules alone from the beginning of the Roman period. 
Relations with the Greek world become continually 
more and more active; here Sidon takes the pre-emin- 
ence by far. Among the Phcenicians who are named in 
Greek inscriptions the Sidonians form a majority. 

As early as the end of the fourth century we find a Sidonian 
—Apollonides son of Demetrius (he may have been the father of 
king Philocles mentioned above)—receiving, on account of the 
services he had rendered to Attic merchants and sailors, the 
honvur of ἃ Proxenos and Benefactor, and the right to acquire 
landed property in Attica (C/4 2171). Of a still'earlier date is 
the decree in favour of two Tyrians (ἐδ, 170). 

From the second century the sons of Sidonians, 
Berytians, and Aradians enter the corps of the Attic 
ephebi (CZA ii. 482467 469 471 482), and among the victors 
in gymnastic games there figure in Athens (#0. 448 498 966 
968 970) and elsewhere (2/7 corr. hell. 5 207 [Cos], 
6146 [Delos]} Sidonians, Tyrians, Berytians, Byblians. 
Soon we meet with artists (e.g., CZA 2 1318) and 
philosophers who come from Sidon and Tyre {Strabo, 
xvi. 2.24); and, however much they may try to preserve 
their native traditions, they become imbued with Greek 
elements, as Philo's exposition of the Pheenician religion 
visibly shows. 

‘The Roman rule introduced also a Latin element. 
Augustus in 14 B.C. caused Berytus to be rebuilt as a 
Roman colony, and settled in it two veteran legions 
(Strabo, xvi. 220, εἰς.) From that time Latin became 
the official and prevailing language of the city, which 
was endowed with an extensive territory reaching as far 
as to the source of the Orontes. Under Claudius, 
Ptolemais, under Septimius Severus, Tyre, and under 
Elagabalus, Sidon became Roman colonies. 

The trade and prosperity of the Phoenician towns 
received a great impetus under the peaceful, orderly 
rule of the Roman emperors and their governors. On 
the other hand the Phoenician speech and nationality— 
like so many others—became extinct within the same 
period. In N. Africa alone did they continue to drag 
on a further existence for some centuries longer--how 
degenerately, is conclusively attested by the language 
and writing of the inscriptions. 

Among works dealing with Pheenician history or portions of 
it, after Bocharts Phale et Canaan (1646), special mention is 

. due to Movers’ Die Phorizier (1842-1856), 

23. Literature. which long enjoyed a great reputation. ‘ In 
reality it îs quite uncritical and unscientific, 

and at every opportunity falls into the most fantastic combina- 
tions; it is impossible to warn the reader t00 earnestly of the 
need for caution in its use. Good and very useful, on the other 
hand, are the short surveys by von Gutschmid (art, ‘ Pheenicia' 
in £8618801 Μὴ; in German in the 2nd vol. of his Aeize 
Schriften) and by Pietschmann, Gesck. der Phoenizier, Berlin, 
1889 (in Oncken's Allgem. Gesch. in Finzel-darstellungen), 
See further the Phoenician sections of the larger works on 
ancient history ; in particular, Duncker's Gesc& εἶ Alferthums, 
Maspero's Z/ist, anc. des peuples de Orient, and E. Meyers 
Gesch. d, Alterthums. Also H. Winckler's ‘Zur phònizisch- 
Karthagischen Geschichte) a number of often very bold 
hyporheses(A/tor. Forschungen, 1[1897] 421-462), For Carthage 
Meltzer's Gesch, d. Karthager (2 vols. as yet; 1879, 1895) îs 
thorough. On Phcenician religion see further Baudissin, ὁ ἑν, 
zur semit. Rel-gesck, 1 (18361, 2 [1878], Baethgen, Beilr. zur 
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seni. Reb-gescho [1888]. Noldeko in ZDMG 42 470 Fi, several 
unticles οἱ E, Meyer in Roschers Lex. αἱ Griech, u. Kom. 
2Mydhiologie, în particular the article ‘ Baal,""12867 Δ᾽ (the older 
articles ‘Astarte* and ‘El’ are antiquated) and W. R. Smith, 
Rel, Semi, 1894 EM 


PH@NIX (%ìm, or [the reading of the Massoretie 
school of Nehardea and of the Western recension, Ginsb. /n4rod. 
515, but cp Kimbi, 24. ef oets, who attests only the 
former] bin, 6 below). 

The name of a certain long-lived bird, Job2918 
RVm8g. (text of EV has ‘sand,’ which can hardly be 
right). This rendering harmonises with the preceding 
stichus in MT, which EV renders, ‘Then 1 said, I shali 
die in my nest' (Ze., in my home), but RVM& more 
correctly, ‘ . . + beside [Heb, with]'my nest.* An 
allusion is supposed (Fw., Hi., Del, Bu., Du.) to 
the story of the bird called the Phcenix (Herod. 273), 
which lived 500 years, and then consumed itself and 
its nest with fire, to rise again as a young Phceenix 
out of the ashes. Franz Delitzsch even produces 
linguistic justification for the identification of im, 404 
or din, 442 (so pointed to preclude the rendering ‘ sand ') 
with the Phoenix. But though Ezekielos, the Jewish 
dramatist of Alexandria (end cent. B.C.), introduces 
the Phoenix into his drama on the Exodus (Del. GescA, 
d. jiîd. Poesie, 219, quotes the passage in its context), 
it is most unlikely that the Phoenix myth was known 
to Jewish writers as early as the composition of Job. 
ΤΙ are three further objections to Ewald's view—- 
(1) that the next verse leads us to expect a figure 
from a tree rather than from an animal, (2) that there 
is considerable difficulty in explaining ‘with my ποδί, 
in the first stichus, with reference both to Job and to 
the Phoenix, and (3) that @ points to a different and 
much more natural form of the text, 

@ renders Ὁ, 18 thus, 


εἶπα δέ, ἡ ἡλικέα μου γηράσει" 
ὥσπερ στέλεχος φοίνικος πολὺν χρόνον βιώσω. 
This suggesis reading for ἸΏ, ‘with my πδϑι, ‘1a, 

my old age,' and for dina, “and as the sand’or ‘and'as the 
phoenix, hogan, ‘and as the palm tree’1 (cp Che. /Q0, July 
1897). When we remember that the Phoenixof later literature is 
merely a materialised form of one of the fine old Egyptian 
symbols of the sun-god (of which another is the CROCODILE 
[Φ.:.}), we can give up Job's supposed reference to the fable 
without a pang. On the Phoenix, see art. ‘ Phoenix' in 28 0 
(where references are given) ; Delitsch on Job 2918; Bochart, 
Hieroz. 655 Charles, Secrets of Enock, χὰ δ ν James, Texts 
and Studies, v. 188 (4 Bar. 6), and cp Os, 2. For the Midrashic 
stories see Hamburger, RE des Judenthums, 2908. 


Τ᾿ Κι C. 
PHCENIX, Acts 27 τῷ ΕΝ, AV PHENICE (g.2.). 


PHOROS {bopoc [BA]). 

1. 1 Esd.59= Ezra 23, Parost (9.0.), 

Ν 830 RV=E2ra83, ParosH (gv). 
3. 1 Esd. 9 26= Ezra 1025, ParosH (@.2.). 


PHRURAI (φρουρὰ! [BLF]), Esth. 11: Εν, AV 
PHurIM, See PURIM. 


PERYGIA (@pyria {WH Ti.], Acts 166, 1823, 
doubtful whether as noun or as adjective [xwpa under- 
stood] In 2 Macc. 522 the ethnic 

1. Geography. [5] is applied to Philip, governor of 
Jerusalem under Antiochus Epiphanest—i.e., about 170 
Β.0.}} Phrygia, the country of the Phryges, was the name 
given to a vast and ill-defined region in central Asia 
Minor. Speaking generally, we may say that it em- 
braces the extreme western part of the plateau and the 
fringing mountains, from the confines of Bithynia to 
those of Pisidia, ‘The more eastern portion of this 
country consists of broad open valleys, gradually merg- 
ing into the great steppe which forms the centre of Asìa 
Minor; to the west it is more broken; it has several 
important mountain ranges ; and its cities 116 in moun- 
tain valleys, through which pass the main-lines of com- 
munication [e.g., the valley of the Lycus].  Throughout 
it run the two great roads {the old Royal Road, and 
the Eastern Trade Route] which have at different 


1 Cp Ecclus. 50 12, where ὑπ) φοῖνιξ, See Pam. 
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periods connected the sea-coast and the interior; and 
Phrygia has in consequence always had a double history 
—on the one side linked with the central plateau and 
the East, on the other with the sea-coast towns and 
the Greek peoples of the West' (Headlam, in Au/4ority 
and Archaeology, 363 fi), "The original extent of 
Phrygia was much wider than is indicated above; but 
it was only for a short time that there was an independent 
Phrygian kingdom. 

‘The Phryges were a group of invaders from Macedonia 
(Herod. 7 73) who split up the old empire (Hintite?) that had its 
capital at Preria in Cappadocia. Crossing the Hellespont, the 
Phryges spread over Asia Minor, eastwards across the Sangarius 
as far as the Halys, and souch-eastwards to Lycaonia and the 
Taurus. In the south-east, Iconium was the last city of 
Phrygia. In the opposite direction, they bordered upon the 
Hellespont and the Propontis (cp the Greek tradition of a 
Phrygian T'halassocracy lasting twenty-five years from 905 #.c.; 
Diod. 7 11; Hom, /4 245 The Trojan city and the dynasty 
of Priam belonged to na people. Tribes from Thrace, the 
Mysi, Thyoi, and Bithyni, crossed the Bosporus and severed 
Phrygia into two parts—Hellespontine or Little Phrygia, an 
undefined strip along the southern shore of the Propontis, of 
no account in history, and Great Phrygia (LArygia Magna) the 
remainder (Strabo, 571). 

The centre of power of Great Phrygia lay în the 
region of the Midas Tomb (see Murray's Mand500% to 
44M, 134 77}: with this kingdom are connected the 
names οἵ Gordius and Midas ; ‘and to it the early kings 
of Lydia {the western fragment of the old Hittite [?] 
monarchy) owed allegiance. (For echoes of the Phrygian 
power, cp Hom. /4 8187 2862; Hom. Hymn to Aphro- 
dite, 112.) 

The Cimmerian invasion (about 675 #.c.) broke the 
Phrygian power, and caused a reversal of the relations 

- with Lydia, which now developed into ἃ 
2. History. creat kingdom, and ruled as suzerain over 
Phrygia as far as the Halys (see LybIa). ‘There was 
henceforward no unity in Phrygian history ; for the old 
conquering race itself was absorbed by the native race 
which it had conquered: the Phryges ‘sank to that 
placid level of character which belonged to the older 
subject population and is produced by the genius of the 
land in which they dwelt—-the character οἵ an agri- 
cultural and cattle-breeding population οὗ rustics, peace. 
ἴα] and good-humoured' {E. Meyer, GA 1300). This 
absorption was already complete when, in 278 B.C., the 
Gauls entered Asia Minor. As the result of their victories 
over the then unwarlike Phrygians,! and of their defeats 
at the hands of Attalus I., king of PERGAMUM (g.v.}, 
the Gauls were finally restricted to north-eastern Phrygia, 
which thus became known as Galatia.® The northero 
part of Phrygia also gained a special name about 205 
B.C. As the outcome of war with Prusias, king of 
Bithynia, Attalus I. made himself master of the region 
in which lay Cotieum and Dorylaum, which hence- 
forth was called Phrygia Epictetus (Acquired Phrygia: 
Strabo, 576). 

The south.eastern corner, between the ranges now called 
Emir-Dagh and Sultan-Dagh, was called Phrygia Paroréus 
(Iapispesos); it contains the cities Polybotus, Philomelium, 
Tyrissum, and others (Rams, Zist. Geogr. of AM 139£). 
of the Sultan-Dagh, as far as the Taurus, came the di 
known as Pisidic (Pisidian) Phrygia, or Phrygia towards 
(Strabo, 576, ἡ μεγάλη Φρυγία... ἐν ἢ ἔστιν ἡ τε παρώρειος 
λεγομένη Φρυγία καὶ ἡ πρὸς ΠΠισιδίᾳ. Cp Polyb. xxii. 5.14, Piol. 
ν. 54)13 its one important city was Antioch Γ Ἀντιόχεια ἡ πρὸς 
Πεσιδίᾳ, Strabo, 557, 569, 577). 

When Phrygia came to form part of the Roman pro- 
vincial system it was dealt with in a way that did violence 
to history and ethnology. For, on the one hand, the 
eastern portion in which lay Iconium, and the southern 
portion in which lay Antioch, were attached to the pro- 
vince Galatia, whilst the rest fell to the province Asì 
on the other hand, the name Phrygia was extended in 
the W. τὸ embrace all the Lycus valley, and in the SW. 
to embrace all the country towards Lycia. That part 
of Phrygia which belonged to Galatia was called 4rygia 


1 Cp Herod. 9 32, App. MitAr. 19, ἀνδράσιν ἀπολέμοις. 
2 The Gauls also extended their conquests castwards, over 
terzitory claimed by che Pontic kings and the Cappadocians. 
3 See Rams. Cities and Bish. of Phrygia, 1316. 
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Galatica; that which belonged to Asia was Pkrygiz 
Asiana (Galen, 4312 [Kuhn, 6515].! Hence many 
inscriptions enumerate Phrygia as a component part of 
the province Galatia (e.g., (7Σ 36818, where the parts 
are Galatia, Pisidia, Phrygia, Lycaonia, Isauria, Paphla- 
gonia, Pontus Galaticus, and Pontus Polemoniacu: 
date, after 63 A.D.). Phrygia experienced many vicissi- 
tudes ; but these fall outside the province of the student 
of NT history (for details, see Rams. Mist. Geogr. gf 
AM το}. 

The Jews were much favoured by the Seleucid kings, 
who planted large colonies of them on the routes leading 
. | from the Syrian Antioch through Lycaonia 
Ser re dl into Lydia and Phrygia. Antiochus the 

" Great settled 2000 Jews in the cities of Lydia 
and Phrygia about 200 5,6. {Jos. Art. xii. 33, 8148 /). 
Seleucus Nicator had granted the Jews full rights of 
citizenship, equal to those of Greeks and Macedonians, 
im all his foundations (#2, Arf xli. 31, $ 119), and the 
later kings maintained this policy. Hence the Jews were 
members of the aristocracy in the Phrygian cities (see 
on this Rams. Cities and Bisk. of Phrygia, 2667 77}. 
The Phrygian Jews were considered in the Talmud as 
the Ten ‘Tribes (for many of them had been transplanted 
from Babylonia) | and it is said of them that the baths 
and wines of Phrygia had separated them from their 
brethren—by which we must understand that they had 
failed to maintain their own peculiar religion, and had 
approximated to the Graeco-Roman civilisation by which 
they were surrounded (cp Neubauer, Giogr. du Zalmud, 
315; Rams. Sk Paul the Traveller, 142 fi). The 
marriage of the Jewess Eunice to a Greek at Lystra, and 
the fact that ‘Timotheus, the offspring of the marriage, 
was not cireumeised, is an illustration of this declension 
from the Jewish standard (Acts 161). The result was 
that the Jews had în their turn strongly influenced their 
neighbours, and thus prepared unconscioustya favourable 
field for Paul's teaching (cp the many proselytes at 
Antioch, Acts 13 43 so). On the other hand, the Phrygian 
Christians were strorigly inclined to Judaism (Gal. 16 49), 
for there was no strong racial antipathy between the 
natives and the Jews (cp Rams. Aist Comm. ox Gal. 
189f.). 

The distinction between Galatic and Asian Phrygia 
which held during the first century A.D. ($ 2), explains 
in the passage in Acts 166 (τὴν Φρυγίαν καὶ 

i Eprtela Γαλατικὴν χώραν, AV ‘Phrygia and the 

* region of Galatia”; ἘΝ ‘the region of 
Phrygia and Galata). The word PArygiez is here an 
adijective, connected with the following ‘country’ (χώραν); 
and the whole phrase denotes that territory which was at 
once Phrygian and Galatian—Phrygian from the point of 
view of history and local feeling, Galatian from the 
point of view of the Roman provincial classification, è.e., 
‘the Phrygo-Galatic Region, or, ‘the Phrygian or 
Galatic Region.' 

Even if ‘Phrygian’ (Φρυγίαν in this passage be regarded as 
a noun, the interpretation must be the same. Paul was at Lystra 
(&. 3); and unless he abandoned his intention of visiting the 
brethren ‘in every city’ in which the word had been preached 
(Acts 1536), he must necessarily have crossed the frontier of 
Lycaonia a few miles N. of Lystra (cp Acts 146) into Galatic 
Phrygia, the region (χώρα, Regse)in which the cities of Iconium 
and Antioch lay. 

This interpretation is entirely independent of any view 
that may be held with regard to the whereabouts of the 
churches of Galatia, [See, however, GALATIA, $$ τος 
14. 
fore difficult is the explanation of Acts 1823, where 
the same words are found, but in reverse order (τὴν 
Ταλατικὴν χώραν καὶ Φρυγίαν, AV ‘the conntry [RV 
region}of Galatiaand Phrygia'). The phrase in Acts1823 
covers a larger extent of ground than does that of Acts 
166; for the latter, we saw, fell NW. and W. of Lystra, 
but Derbe and Lystra are now included. The order of 
words is also important; whereas in Acts166 two 


14 Δορύλαιον ἥ ἐστι μὲν ἐσχάτη τῆς 'Ἀσιανῆς Φρυγίας. 
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epithets are attached to one noun following them, in 
Acts 1823 an epithet and noun are connected by ‘and‘ 
with a following epithet (if Φρυγίαν be an adiective here 
also) to which the preceding noun must be supplied.! 
The explanation set forth by Ramsay is that Φρυγίαν is 
here an adjective—the ‘ Phrygian Region' being simply 
the briefer description of the territory spoken of in Acts 
166 as the ‘Phrygo-Galatic Region.' ‘The region is 
combined with another, lying E. of it, the region con- 
taining the towns of Derlbe and Lystra—ze., Galatic 
Lycaonia, as opposed to Antiochian Lycaonia which 
was ruled by king Antiochus (see Lycaonia) This 
explanation invalves the assumption that the titles Zyca- 
onia Galatica and Lycaonia Antiochiana could become 
‘Galatic region’ (Γαλατικὴ χώρα) and ‘Autiochian 
region’ (᾿Αντιοχιανὴ χώρα), respectively, in the mouth 
of a Greek {or of Greek-speaking Paul) passing through 
the country. Put in this way the parallelism is deceptive. 
On the one hand, of the Latin titles only the second, 
Lycaonia Antiochiana, has been found (CZ 108660), 
whilst the other is inferred from the analogy of Pontus 
Galaficus ; on the other hand, of the Greek terms only 
the second ᾿(Αντιοχιανὴ χώρα : Ptol. v. 617) occurs. The 
use of the term ‘Galatic region' (Γαλατικὴ χώρα) for 
the Roman part of Lycaonia (and even its supposed 
Latin equivalent, Aycaozia Galztica), however possible 
on grounds of analogy and desirable in the interests 
of symmetry, is not yet proved. On this ground, not 
on that of its complexity, we reject Ramsay's explanation. 
Its weakness lies in the necessity of taking the passage 
in elose connection and comparison with Acts 166. 


Still, even so, what is there to suggest the contrast with the 
non-Roman part of Lycaonia whereby alone the expression 
‘Galatic region’ (Γαλατικὴ χώρα) is justified and explained? In 
Acts166 ‘ Galatic region’ (Γαλατικὴ χώρα) recelves its explana: 
tion and limitation precisely from the word ‘ Phrygian' (Bpvyiar) 
with which it appears in combination; but in Acts1823 the 
defining words ‘of Lycaonia* (τῆς Λυκαονίας ; cp Rams, δ, Paul 
the Traveller, 104) have to be supplied by reference to Acts 146 
(where Lystra and Derbe are called ‘cities of Lycaonia')» On 
formal grounds also the expression ‘the Galatic region and 
Phrygian® (τὴν Ταλατικὴν χώραν καὶ Φρυγίαν) beconies objec- 
tionable if explained as Ramsay explains it. For the adjective 
‘Galatic’ în the first member of it indicates the province, and 
the part (Lycaonia) is to be supplied by the reader: but the 
adjective ‘Phrygian’ (Φρυγίαν) in the second member of it 
indicates the part, and the province (Galatia) is to be supplied 
by the reader ; for, according to Ramsay, the expression means 
*the Galatic Region (of Lycaonia) and the Phrygian Region (of 
the province Galatia).' Cp GALATIA, $ τὸν 

It is a mistake to insist upon the parallelism of the 
two phrases; Acts1823 must be interpreted indepen- 
dently of Acts 166. In 166 ‘Phrygian’ (Φρυγίαν) is an 
adjective, in 18 23 it isa noun. In Acts 1823 ‘ Phrygia‘ 
is not P4rygia Galatica but Phrygia Asiana; the words 
*the Galatic region’ sum up the whole breadth of the 
province Galatia from Derbe to Antioch, including, 
therefore, both the Galatic part of Lycaonia (which, 
in Acts 146, is described as ‘ Lystra and Derbe' and ‘the 
region that lieth round about‘) and the Galatic part of 
Phrygia (which, in Acts 166, is described as the ‘ Phrygo- 
Galatic Region '). See GALATIA, 8 9, col, 1598. On 
this view, Paul travelled westwards from Antioch 
(Pisidian) and struck the eastern trade route perhaps 
at Metropolis (in the 7e4a/-Ova); but, instead of 
following the road through Apameia and the Lycus 
valley, he took the more direct road through Higher 
Phrygia, by way of Seiblia (see Rams. Cifies and 
Bish. of Phrygia, 8579). This journey through 
Phrygia is described in Acts191 as a journey ‘ through 
the upper coasts' (τὰ ἀνωτερικὰ μέρη, RV ‘the 
upper country’). It ἰς vain to explain this phrase as 
having reference to the distinction between High Phrygia 
and Low Phrygia (Rams. C4urcà în f'om. Emp.0 94) 
if non-Galatian Phrygia has not previously been men- 
tioned, but only Galatic Phrygia ; for that distinetion 
had no validity for Galatic Phrygia. The phrase in 


1 For the grammatical point here involved, sce Ramsay, 
Church in Row, Esp.) 486; St. Paul the Traveller, 210 f. 
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Acts 19: refers back to, and is an expansion of, the 
word P&rigian (Φρυγίαν) in Acts 1823. 

Phrygia ἧς also mentioned in Acts 2 ro(on this list, see PonTUS). 
If we are not to admit here a cross-division (the names of Roman 
provinces being used indiscriminately with pre-Roman national 

divisions embraced by them), Phrygia must be taken to stand 
for Galatia; /Arygia Galatica being, from the point of view of 
Jews, the most important part of the Phrygian province (cp 
Acts 13 14/ 141), 

Christianity was introduced into Galatic Phrygia by 

Paul and Barnabas on the ' first missionary journey” (Acts 
τοις, 1814/ Pisidian Antioch; Acts141f., 
το Iconium ; both revisited, 1421), On 
" the ‘second journey' Paul and Silas 

traversed Asian Phrygia, probably from (Pisidian) 
Antioch to Dorylseum (Acts166/ See MysIA); but 
no public preaching was attempted as they were ‘ for- 
bidden to preach the word in Asia.’ On the ‘third 
journey," Phrrgia Galatica was traversed a fourth time, 
and Pbrygia Asiana a second time; but we have no 
record of the establishment of churches in the latter 
region. There is, however, no reason at all for imagin- 
ing that the churches of the Lycus valley {Colosse, 
Laodiceia, and IIierapolis} were the carliest foundations 
in Phrygia; although it is clear from Rev.1x that 
Laodiceia was the representative church, at any rate în 

W. Phrygia, in the first century A.D. The tradition 
that Bartholomew was the apostie of the Lycaones 
makes it probable that central Phrygia was the scene of 
his labours, for the Lycaones lay NW. of Synnada 
(Rams. Cifies and Bish. of Phrygia, 2700). In the 
history of Christianity in Asia Minor, Phrygia holds an 
important piace, and from it comes a larger number of 
inscriptions claimed as Christian than from any other 
part of the world except Rome itself. 

Christian remains come from four distriets : (1) central Phrygia, 
the region of the Pentapolis. From it comes the famous tomb- 


inscription of Avirius Marcellus, bishop or presbyter of Hiera- 
; (192 λιρ δὰ He vs the leader of the anti Montanist party, 


while Faith led che” way RIO Cities and Bi 
27097) (2) the districts of Eumeneia and Apamei: 
and the country N. and NE, from it (Rams. Z/ist, Come. on 
Gal. 220); (4) N. Phrygia, the valley ofthe Tembris (Rams, 
Ex06., 1888, 2401 ΔῈ 

‘These facts point distinctly to three separate lines of 
Christian influence in Phrygia during the early centuries. 
The first comes up the Maeander valley, and reaches on 
different lines as far as Akmonia, and the Pentapolis and 
Apameia and Pisidian Antioch ; the second belongs to 
Lycaonia and the extreme SE. district ; the third belongs 
to the NW. The spheres of these three infiuences are 
separated from each other by belts of country where early 
Christian inscriptions are non-existent’ (Rams. Ci ad 
Bish. 2511), Ramsay would trace all three centres to a 
Pauline source {i2id. and 715). The persecution of 
Diocletian practically destroyed Christianity throughout 
Phrygia. 

Ste Ramsay's monumental work, Te Cities and Bisk. of 
Phrygia, of whichonly two parts=-i., Lycos Valley ; li., Westand 
West-Central Phrygia—have as yet appeared. WLW. 


PHUD (φογὰ [BNA]), Judith 223 AV, RV PUT(g.0.]. 

PHURAH, ἘΝ Purah (19; as if ‘vat'; cp DPI 
28}, Judg. 725, but sce below; papa [BAL]), Gideon's 
attendant, or armour-bearer, Judg. 710. That a mere 
attendant's name is recorded, is remarkable,  Purah 
must either be, or spring from, some clan-name, either 
ma (see GipEoN, $ τ, n. 2, PUAH), or more probably 
©Ophrah ({Judg. 611 etc.) or Ephrath. Cp MEONENIM, 
MOREH, T.K.C. 


PHURIM (φρουρᾶι [BLA]), Esth. 111, AV, See 
PURIM. 


PHUT (DB), Gen. 106 1 Ch. 18 AV, RV PUT(9.v.). 


1 [The view that chis inscriprion owes its origin to a Christian 
is extremely doubtful. A mass of literatare on the subject is 
cited, for example, in Rev. de lAist. des vel. 1897, p.418/ The 
Most noteworthy delence of its pagan origin is la Dietrich, Die 
Grabschrifi des Aberkios, Leipsic, 1896.] 
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PHUVAH (}B), Gen. 4613 AV, RV Puvanz=1 Ch, 
71 PUAH (g.2.). 


PHYGELLUS. RV better, Phygelus (yreAoo. 
NCD), is mentioned in 2 Tim. 11st beside Hermogenes 
as having become alienated from Paul. Pseudo-Doro- 
theus speaks of both {see HERMOGENES), and represents 
Phygelus as having been a follower of Simon (Magus), 
and afterwards bishop of Ephesus.  Otherwise the voice 
of legend is silent. 


PHYLACTERIES (dyAakTHpia), Mt. 235. 
FRONTLETS. 


PHYLARCHES {o pyAapxHC), 2 Mace. 832 RVM8., 
AV PHILARCHES, RV ‘the phyJarch.' 


See 


PHYSICIAN (ND, Gen. 502 ete.; 1aTpoc. Mt. 912 
ete.), See MEDICINE, 


PIBESETH (NOD; BoyBactoc [BAN]. croma 

emteipa [0]; 8u6ast25), a city of Egypt which along 
1. N with  On-Heliopolis is threatened with 

- Name. destruction by the Babylonian armies 
{Ezek. 3017). In view of the connection with cities on 
the Western frontier of the Delta (Tahpanhes, 2. 18) 
and the renderings in the versions, we must recognise 
here the famous city not far from the W. entrance to 
Goshen, Its ruins, which are still known as Tell) 
Basta, are situated just S. of the modern city and 
railway-centre Zakazik. 

The earliest Egyptian name of the city was (W7)4se1 
(signification unknown), probably to be pronounced 
Ubiset. The place acquired a religious importance so 
high that its divinity, a cat (sometimes also in form of 
a lioness)} or cat-headed goddess, had no other name 
than (1/)45142 Ubastet, ‘the one of Ubeset.' Later, 
the city was called “house (or temple)® of Ubastet, 
P (originally Per)-2bastelt). The Greek rendering 
of this form changes the P to B, as always before 
w,4 and drops the ending in accordance with the 
vulgar pronunciation. ‘The Coptic version of the OT 
gives the rather old form poyBac@i The Hebrew 
orthography has hardly been handed down correctly ; 
it is certainly influenced by the analogy of Ἐ, ‘mouth,’ 
(cp (52 as above). Besides, the vocalisation -Hesez& 
instead of -ὅσε must have been introduced at a quite 
recent date after an analogy of Hebrew grammar. 
Originally, the name must have been pronounced by the 
Hebrews also like Pubast{e?). The modern shorten- 
ing Basta(h) is as old as the Arabian conquest. 

Our knowledge of Bubastus has been greatly increased 
by the excavations of Ed. Naville, in the winters 

- 1887-89, described in Memoir 8 οἵ 
2. History. the Egypt Exploration Fund (1891), 
where also the literature relating to the city and its 
history are collected. 

‘The city, the capital of the eighteenth nome of 
Lower Egypt. must have been very old, Naville 
found remains of buildings by the pyramid-bullders 
Cheops and Chephren {{{ευγε 77] and Yafre). Ata 
still earlier date, the local goddess  Vòaste/-Bubastis 
(presupposing the existence of the city) is mentioned in 
the texts of the pyramids (cp EGyPT, $ 46). This 
goddess was called Artemis by the Greeks; the 


δ 
dii e Cp Brugsch, Diet. Geog. 206. 

The singular freedom of Egyptian 

writing allows the suppression of the ini- 

Gal in the common orihography. Occas: 


° Y 2 2 ἡ 
jonally, however, it is written, and the 


form cf the name is made certain by the foreign transcriptione. 
ΓῚ- 4 Cp Ernam. Notice that the classical writers 
ive Bubastzs for the city, Bubasts for the goddess. 
I ‘he confusion between the forms which, unfortun- 
ately now prevails, is due to Herodotus, who does 
not distinguish (în the present text). 
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Egyptians emphasised her joyous and benign nature as 
contrasted with various warlike goddesses in lioness- 
form. Cp the feasts of Bubastis at which hundreds of 
thousands of pilgrims from all Egypt assembled for the 
revelries so vividly described by Herodotus (260). Of 
course, the goddess, like all important divinities, soon 
received a solar character, and one of her chief titles is, 
‘eye of the sun-god,' by which evidently she is designated 
as the sun-disk itself. ‘The cat was sacred to Bubastis, 
and consequently there was near the city an enormous 
cemetery for cats (and ichneumons), which in our 
prosaic time has been exploited for manure. That the 
cat was considered sacred not only in Bubastus but 
also throughout all Egypt proves the general worship 
of Bubastis. Male divinities worshipped along with 
her were Nefer-tem and Ma-hes, in lion-forms. 

Various kings of all dynasties (6, 12, etc.) built at 
Bubastus, even the Hyksos-rulers Heyan and Apopi; 
above all, however, the pharaohs of dynasty 22 
among whom Lower Egypt had completely gained the 
upper hand over the Thebaid. Osorkon II. erected 
there a very large hall in commemoration of one of 
those jubilee-festivals called 4e5-sî4 by the Egyptians, 
τριακονταετήριδες {Inscr, Rosettana, 3} by the Greeks. 
See for the curious sculptures of that building Memoir 
τα ofthe Egypt Exploration Fund. The twenty-second 
and twenty-third dynasties seem to have had their resid- 
ence in Bubastus ; for the question, why Manetho calls 
them Bubastide kings, see ΕΟΥΡΤ, ὃ 64. Herodotus 
gives a very impressive description of the temple. 
Later it was enlarged by Nectanèbes {Neg/r#5g7), one 
of the last Egyptian kings.  Diodorus (1649) narrates 
the capture of the place by the generals of Artaxerxes 
Ochus. Although the Greek and Roman rulers do not 
seem to have expended much on the temple, Bubastus 
continued to be a flourishing city down to Arab times. 
During the middle ages, it was abandoned ; the present 
ruins do not offer many attractions to tourists. 

wW. MM 

PICTURES. The rendering is found only in AV. 

1. ΠΡ 3), ἐεῤέγγδέλ, 15,3 6, RV ‘imagery,’ RVmg. ‘watch. 
towers." ‘Figured works' would be the most natural rendering ; 
but we expect something tall to be mentioned. There seems to 


be corruption in the text. ‘Ships of Tarshish' in 2. 162 cannot 
be right; they do not comein at all naturally after “high towers’ 


and ‘steep walls.” Tocorrect ni*3jy into nin59, ‘ships’ (Siegfr.- 
Stade), is therefore unsatisfactory, even apart from the fact that 
this word, well known in Aramaic, only occurs in the late Book 
of Jonah! (Jon. 16). We can hardly defend it by GBRA, πᾶσαν 
θέαν πλοίων κάλλους, which is paraphrastic. See EBony, $ 2 (€). 

2. n'aED, measkivyati. (a) Nu.3352 (σκοπιαῦ, rather 
“figured (Stones)'as ΕΥ̓͂ ; cp Lev. 261, n'agta {ax ‘figured stone’ 


(AVw., RV), and see InoL, #1 (6) Prov.2511 (on @ see 
Basket), RV ‘baskets’; but the ‘baskets of silver’ are as 
doubiful as the ‘ pictures” See Basken. 


PIECE OF MONEY, PIECE OF SILVER, or OF 
GOLD. 

τ. Πρ, Aesitah (Gen. 33 τὸ and Il Josh. 24 32 [RV ; AV has 
‘pieces of silver]; also Job 4211). A doubtful reading. See 
KesiTAH, 

2. στατήρ, Mt. 17 27t AV, EVmg. ‘stater” RV SHEKEL (9.0). 

3. op Mia, ‘Agorath Késepl (ἀβαλοῦ ἀργυρίου ; nummuni 
argenteum, 15.236; EV ‘a piece of silver’). Doubtful (see 
SPELT). 

4. In 2 K.55 EV has ‘six thousand [pieces] of gold” for ne 
2: nb. RYme. suggests ‘shekels' for ‘pieces’; cp Zech. 
11127 ‘[pieces] of silver. See Money. 

s. fa Lk.158 £ the ‘piece of silver’ is δραχμή (EVme- 
‘diachma; a coin worth about eightpence*), The ‘pieces of 
silver’ of Mt, 26152737 are ἀργύρια ; the fifty thousand pieces 
of silver in Acts 19 19, ἀργυρίου μυριάδες πέντε. 


PIGEON (btî3, Gen 159; MI, Lev. 128). 866 
Dove, FowL. 

PI-HAHIROTE (NUMA; in Ex. THC ἐπδυλεωσ 
[BAFL], in Nu. ctoma etipw@ [Β], ct. εἰρωθ 


1 Gunkel (Sck04£ 50) thinks nix? to be a rare word for 
“ships'; but his theory has no solid basis. 
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{B®AFL]; P&ikakiroth) Ex. 1429 Nu. 337; also 
HAHIROTH (NUM; eipw@ [BAFL]; P4iZaZiro44) 
Nu. 338. See ExoDus i., g 11; also BAAL-ZEPHON, 
and MIGDOL, I. 


PILATE, PONTIUS (rrontioc miAatoc [πεὶ- 


Aatoc NBD]). 
In MA 22 HerAdre τῷ ἡγεμόνι ; thereafter ὃ Πειλᾶτος or è 


ἡγεμών simply ; Mk. ἴδ 1 Πειλάτῳ simply, thereafter ὁ IT. ; Lk, 
31 ἡγεμονεύοντος Iovriov IlerAdrov (here only 

1, Name and Acts 427 the double name); for the title 

and titles, cp 2020; in other places è Il. as in 2317 or 
ΤΙ. simply (as also in Acts813); Jn. 18297 
has 427 only è Π, 

The NT, as above shown, uses only the title ἡγεμών, 
=Lat. $reses, a general term (cp ἡγέμονία used in Lk. 
31 of the emperor, in which place it is translated ‘reign,’ 
EV), used also by Josephus in speaking of the ‘governor* 
of Judea (πὲ xvili.31, 8. 55). Josephus also often 
employs the word ἔπαρχος (Ax4 xix. 92, $ 363) or 
ἐπιμελητής (Ant. xvili. 42, $ 89); but the specific title of 
the governor of Judaa was frocurator, in Greck éri- 
τρόπος, and so he is called by Jos. Ax/ xx. 62, $ 132, 
BI îi.8x, 8117, 92, $ 169 and elsewhere (cp Tac. Az. 
1544—the only passage in which Pilate is mentioned by 
a Roman writer), For an account of this office see 
PROCURATOR. 

Pilates birthplace is unknown ; but 1he legends offer 
an ample choice (Miiller, Pon PiZ 48£). His nomen 
Pontius suggests a connection with the famous Samnite 
family ofthe Pontii ; his cogzorzer Pilatus, ifit were really 
derived from the word pilez/zs (pilleatus), ‘wearing the 
pilleus, or felt cap of the manumitted slave," would 
suggest the taint of slavery in the history of his family 
(cp the case of Felix, who although actually only a 
freedman held the procuratorship of Judaea). The word 
Pilatus may, however, just as probably be connected 
with pilatus (pilum) or pilatus (pilo), either of which 
derivations would start us upon a very different train of 
imagination, the conclusion of which would equally 
have no historical validity whatever. 

On the death of Archelaus in 6 A.D. his kingdom, 
which had included Judaa, Samaria, and Idumaa, was 
made a Ceesarian province (see HEROD [FAMILY], $ 8). 
Of the seven procurators who administered the province 
between 6 A.D. and 41 A.D, Pontius Pilate was the 


fifth ; he held office for ten years (26-36 A.D. Cp Jos. 
Ant. xvili. 42, $ 89). 
According to Philo, Agrippa I. in his letter to 


Caligula describes Pilate as ‘inflexible, merciless, and 
obstinate' (τὴν φύσιν ἀκαμπὴς καὶ μετὰ 

2. Story of ,.; Povera Aria charges 
imperial Lim with ‘corruption, violence, robbery, 
MMAge.  ;llusage,oppression, illegalexecutions,and 
never-ending most grievous cruelty’ (Phil. Leg. ad 
Caium, 38). The few incidents recorded of his career are 
supposed to furnish completely satisfactory evidence of 
this undoubtedly overdrawn characterisation. So ‘the 
very first act by which Pilate introduced himself into office 
was characteristic of him who treated with contempt the 
Jewish customs and privileges' (Schirer, ΟΡ 140; 
ET i. 283). In order to satisfy Jewish scruples it was 
a standing order that the image of the emperor borne 
upon Roman military standards should be removed 
before troops entered Jerusalem ; but on one accasion, 
probably soon after Pilate's entry upon office, it was 
discovered that this rule had been evaded by a detach- 
ment which had entered the city by night (Jos. 4x4 
xviii. 31, ὃ 56; B/ ii. 92, 8 169). For five days Pilate 
was deaf to the protestations of the crowd which 
gathered before his palace at Caesarea. On the sixth 
day the malcontents were surrounded by troops in the 
race-course; but their fanatical obstinacy was proof 
against this display of power, and Pilate was obliged to 
give way. It was his first experience of that strange 
intractable temper which made the Jews 830 difficult to 
govern ; he learnt pow, at the outset of his career as 
governor, how far the people were prepared to go for 
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the sake of their religious scruples, That a massacre 
of the mob was seriously contemplated, it would be 
foolish to assert ; for the imperial system was a sensible 
attempt to govern by means of sensible men, ‘The 
utmost that can be extracted from the narrative, in our 
ignorance of the exact circumstances of the breach of 
regulations, is the conclusion that the procurator erred 
through inexperience of the people and an inopportune 
insistence upon a point of honour.  Pilate's Roman 
sentiments must claim weight equally with the punctilios 
of the Jewish mob; but this is often overlooked, 

The other instances of friction will be found upon a 
fair review to bear a very different interpretation from 
that usually put upon them. 

The treasure accumulated in the temple was in part 
appropriated for the construction of an aqueduct to 

Jerusalem. This excited vehement opposi- 

a Other tion, and a visit of the procurator τὸ the 

“city was made the occasion of a great 

popular demonstration.  Pilate having received previous 
information of the intended outburst issued the necessary 
orders, and the soldiers mingling with the crowd dispersed 
the rioters with bludgeons, and effectualiy silenced alt 
open apposition to the scheme; this was not accomplished 
without some loss of life (Jos. Ax/. xviii.82; 2/ 11. 94). 

The incident to which reference is made in Lk. 131 
{{the Galilaeans, whose blood Pilate had mingled with 
their sacrifices') is not elsewhere recorded. When 
account is taken of the disturbed state of the country, 
due to the fanatical mutual hatred of the various religious 
groups (cp, for example, the act of the Samaritans who 
threw bones into the temple just before the Passover 
in order to pollute it-Jos. 4r2 xvili. 22, $ 30), we 
must recognise in the incident only the strong hand of 
a governor concerned to carry out impartially the duty 
which was in fact the prime requirement of a provincial 
governor—the maintenance of order (cp Ramsay, Was 
Christ born at Bethlehem? 374 f.). 'The permanent 
difficulty of this task in the case of Judza is evidenced 
by the insurrection în which Barabbas had been pro- 
ninent (Mk. 157 Lk. 2319), and also by that collision 
between the government and the Samaritans which led to 
Pilate's recall These Samaritans, under the leadership 
of an impostor, who promised to reveal the sacred 
utensils which were supposed to be concealed on Mi. 
Gerizim since the time of Moses, gathered in great 
numbers armed at the mountain, but were dispersed 
with bloodshed by Pilate's troops, and those of repute 
and influence among them executed. The Samaritans 
made complaint to Vitellius, who had come as /egatus 
to Syria, and Vitellius sent Pilate to Rome to answer 
for his conduct, making over the administration of 
Tud:ea to Marcellus (Jos. “πὲ, xvili. 42). 

The true nature of the two incidents last sketched is 
clear. Upon the whole, we must refuse to subscribe to 

n " that unfavourableverdict which has been 

a iiatee passed upon Pilate on the strength of 
administration. c;dence derived from hostile sources, 
whether Jewish or Christian. The peculiar misfortune 
of Pilate, that he was connected with the tragedy of 
Jesus (see RoMAN EMPIRE), has resulted in all treat- 
ment of his career being merely a search for evidence in 
support of a foregone conclusion. His ten years’ 
tenure of office {a length of tenure equalled only by 
that of his predecessor Valerius Gratus, 15-26 A.D.) is 
evidence of the general success of his administration ; 
for the reason assigned by Josephus (474. xviii. 6 5), that 
long tenure was due to deliberate intention on the part of 
Tiberius to secure if possible a mitigation of official 
rapacity, on the principle that ‘it is better to leave the 
gorged flies on a sore than to drive them off is simply 
foolish if taken as more than the ex d'esprif of a mal- 
content (for other assigned reasons, cp Tac. Ax%, 180). 
Pilate's suspension and dismissal to Rome just before 
the death of Tiberius (Tac. 472.632) proves only the 
greatness of the pressure brought to bear upon the 
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newly-appointed legate of Syria, or at most the desire 
ἢ the part of the central goverament to go stil) farther 
on a path of conciliation, signs of which tendency had 
not been wanting even before this event. For Pilate 
had already been compelled by imperial mandate to 
remove to Caesarea certain votive shields, without figures, 
gilded only and inscribed with the emperor’s name, 
which he had hung up in the palace at Jerusalem, ‘less 
for the honour of Tiberius than for the annoyance of the 
Jews,” as the letter of Agrippa L. unfairly puts it (Philo, 
Leg. ad Caium, 38). This was probably after the death 
of Seianus (gr 4.1.) if it be true that Seinnus was an 
arch-enemy of the Jews (cp Schiirer, GE/1ar; ET 
i.286 note). Here a correct interpretation will sce, 
not ‘a piece of purely wanton bravado on the part of 
Pilate,'" but a small concession on the part of his 
imperial master overriding and correcting the attitude 
of a subordinate, in deference to a petition supported 
by powerful names, This new departure was entered 
upon very energetically by Vitellius (for the details, sec 
Jos. Ant. xviii. 43), and had its natural sequel in the 
favour shown by Caligula to Agrippa I. and the great 
advancement of Agrippa by Claudius (see Hekob, 
FamiLy OF, 8 12). 

Pilate has won notoriety through his connection with 
the trial and sentence of Jesus {Mt.272£ Mk.151/ 
more fully in Lk.23 1 jn.1828/ adds much to the 
Synoptic accounts), Sce, further, ROMAN ΕΜΡΙΚΕ. 

Of Pilate's end nothing is known. Before he reached 
Rome Tiberius was dead (Jos, An. xviîi. 42). Various 

traditions were current. Eusebius (C4rox. 
5. Legends. nd 2 Ὲ 27) asseris, on the authority of 
unnamed Greek or Roman chroniclers, that he fell into 
sus misfortunes under Caligula that he committed 
suicide, In the apocryphal AZors Zi/e?i, his suicide 
follows upon his condemnation to death by Tiberius 
for his failure to save Jesus. His body was cast into 
the Tiber; but evil spirits disturbed the water so much 
that 11 was carried to Vienna ( /zexze) and cast into the 
Rbhone, and after various vicissitudes, ended in the re- 
cesses of a lake on Mt. Pilatus, opposite Lucerne (for 
this legend and its origin, see Miiller, Pont. Pil. 82/.; 
Ruskin, Mod. Paint. 5:28). In the apocryphai llapd- 
doris Πιλάτου it 15 related that Tiberius called Pilate to 
account for the crucifixion of Jesus and condemned him 
to death ; and both he and his wife died penitent, and 
were assured of forgiveness by a voice from heaven 
{see Tisch. Avang. Afocr. 449 £). According to other 
accounts, Pifate’s execution occurred under Nero (so 
Malalas, ed. Dind. 250 /; and authorities quoted by 
Schiirer, op. cit. 88 n.), The tendency of the tradition 
to represent both Pilate and his wife as embracing 
Christianity is casily understood, and is in contrast with 
the unsympathetic estimate of later times (cp Tertull. 
Ap. 21, jam pro sua conscientia Christianus, ‘already 
in conviction a Christian,' at or immediately after Jesus' 
death; Gosp. af Nic. rig. Hom. on Mt. 35; Stan 
ley, East. Ck. 13). ‘Tradition gives the name of Pilate's 
wife as Claudia Procula or Procla, and by some she has 
been identified with the Claudia mentioned in 2 Tim. 421. 

G. A. MOller, Pontius Pilatus der fitnfte Procurator von 

Judza, exc., 1888; with full list to date of the literature on 
Pilate. Arnold, Die neronische Ch istenver 
6. Literature. Liens 116 Articles in £290s. ser. 2. vol. 
8 (1884), 107,7. (Cox), and ser. 6, vol. 1 (1900), 
59 (Macgregor). Taylor Innes, 7γέαζ o/ Jesus Christ, ἃ 
legal Monograph, 1899. The many Lives of Christ may also 
he consulted, bat with ἥκεις profit as regards obtaining a correct 
view of Pilate himself. For the so-called Acts of Ῥέα! (Gospel 
of Nicodemns) consult 1. C. Thilo, Codex apocr. NT ì., 1832, 
118/. 487/; R. A. Lipsius, Die Pilatus-Aktfen, 1871. 
W.J. W. 


PILDASH ia), Ὁ. NANOR (Gen. 2222: pardac 
CAD"? L], τὰ [D*]). The name, however, looks doubt- 
ful, and may have been partly assimilated to the name 
nb which follows (Che. I 


1 Dillmann (ad dc.) citesa ΜΡ. name 19955; but the reading 
is more than doubtful. 
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PILEHA, RV Pilba (nba; cp Palm. NmbD), 


signatory to the covenant (see Ezka 1., $ 7), Neh. 1024 [25] 
ada [B], «eco [x], φαλαει [A], φαλλ, {12}. 

PILLAR. τ. (TIP, MAP. ammzd ΓΝ ΟΜ, t0 
stand]; ctYAoc; thrice κιὼν ἢ once cracic) See 
Judg.16257 1K.72621 (Jachin and Boaz) Job 96 
{pillars of earth), 261: (pillars of heaven) Ps.753 [4] 
etc. Judg. 16247 gives the story of Samson's last feat 
of strength. The Philistines, both men and women, 
were making merry (at Gaza) at a sacrifice to Dagon, 
and Samson was sent for to make sport before them, 
and was stationed between the two middle pillars on 
which the house? rested. But it was deadly sport that 
he made, for he took hold of the pillars, ‘bracing 
himself against them' (Moore's rendering), and the 
house fell upon the lords and upon all the people. 
Perhaps these two pillars are analogous to the pillars 
called Jachin and Boaz în the temple at Jerusalem (see 
JACHIN AND Boaz), which appear to have been symbols 
of the vast ‘ mountain of God” (or, of the divine beings). 
See CONGREGATION [MOUNT ΟΕ THE]. To pull down 
these pillars, which represented the most immovable 
thing in the material world (there is a moral world too 
which has its ‘pillars; Ps. 753[4]), was a proof of 
supernatural strength, which justifics us in supposing a 
(perfectly harmiess} mythical element in ine Samson 
story, to some extent analogous to the mythical element 
in the Babylonian story of Gilgame£. For only of a 
divine being can it be said, ‘ who shakes the earth out 
of its place, so that the pillars thereof (here the 
mountains) tremble’ (Job 96). Cp SAMSON. 

Yor pillars of the tabernacle and temple, see TABERNACLE, 
Teme. By the pon, saszzza (EV ‘ fillets’) of the taber- 
nacle Gesenius (7%es.) and others understand connecting rods 
joiniag the tops of the pillars, from which curtains were hung. 
Dillmann, Holzinger, and others (see BDB) prefer the meaning 
‘fille’ or ‘ring’ (clasping or ‘binding’ the pillars); to these 
rings the nails bearing the curtains were fastened. 

A pillar is the emblem of firmness and steadfastness 
(Jer.118 Rev. 312), and of that which sustains or 
supports (Gal, 29 1 Tim. 315). 

In 1 K.718 RV reads ΠΡ ἫΝ} for DI; the clause, however, 
should be transferred to v. 17 (The., Sta., Klo., Ki.) D"I5y7 
at the beginning of 2. 18 should be ΠΟΘ (cp 45). Cp Pome- 
GRANATES, 

2. pis, redszk, 1 S.28(6 otherwise ; of the ‘ pillars' of the 
earth), The onìy other occurrence of the word îs in τ 5.14 5, 
‘the one crag rose 28° (ΕΥ̓͂ for pix), on which see MicHMASH, 
$ 2, ad fin. 

3. ITIND, massebal. Sco Massegan, 

4. 9%), 26518 (στήλη), Gen. 19 26 (pillar of salt). On1S.105 
1837, see SAUL, 8 2, note; cp EZION-GEBER. 

5. ἈΜ5, 2105948, Judg, 96 (στάσις), see GarRISON; cp Is. 
293, AV ‘mount,’ ΕΥ̓͂ “fort.” 

6. ΤΑΝ, 2261014, 2 K. 18 τό} =doorposts ; ἐστηριγμένα. 

7. ΟΡ, veis'&d (ΡΟ, to support), 1 K. 10 x2t; EVme. rails, 
props; BDB ‘precise meaning unintelligible, ὑποστηρίγματα. 

8 and 9, ΠΊΕ," ‘pillars of smoke, Cant. 36 (στέλεχος), Joel 
831230], Acis219, ‘vapour (ἀτμίς) of smoke,” and 3h, Jer. 
105, RVmg. See ScaREcROW. T.K. C. 


PILLAR, PLAIN OF TBE (231 fbx), Juag 96 
AV, ΕΝ OAK OF THE PILLAR. See TEREBINTA, $ 3 (4), 
and MASSEBAH, $ 1. 


PILLAR OF CLOUD AND FIRE. In the stories of 
the Exodus and the subsequent wanderings in the 
wilderness, cloud as indicative of the divine presence is 
frequently referred to, The pillar-like form of the 
appearance is alluded to only in the two earliest Hexa- 
teuchal strata {J, E); but the references to ‘the cloud' 
in the later narratives (D, P) as well as în some narra- 
tives outside the Hexateuch are so closely related that 
they must be discussed together. 

In immediate connection with the Exodus, J relates 


1 For conjectures respecting this ‘house, see Moore on 2. 27, 
and cp VESTRY. 
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that Yahwé led the people by going before them ina 
pillar of cloud (ων may) by day, and a 
pillar of fire (wix πο») by night; and 
that this mode of guidance was con- 
tinuous {note the participle 35m, Ex. 1321), and per- 
petual (Ex. 1322)—i.e., presumably, till ihe end of their 
Journeyings. One exception to the continuity is related. 
When the Hebrews, on becoming aware that the 
Egyptians were in pursuit, were seized with fear, the 
pillar of cloud removed to the rear and prevented the 
approach of the Egyptians (Ex. 14196 206). In the 
morning watch of the same night Yahwè looked out on 
the Egyptians and confounded them (Ex.1424), the 
narrative perhaps implying that the confusion was 
occasioned by terrifying phenomena connected with the 
cloud (cp Di. ad σοι; Ew. Zist. 274). The only other 
reference in ] to cloud as indicative of the divine presence 
is to a different phenomenon: when Moses ascended 
Mt. Sinai Yahwéè descended in the cloud and stood 
with him {Ex.345). In this case, the purpose of the 
cloud was no doubt to conceal the form and dangerous 
brightness of Yahwè. 

ἴῃ E the appearance of the pillar of cloud is regarded 
as intermittent: moreover it serves a different purpose 
9. In E, And appears in a diferent place from that 

᾿ " indicated by J; nor is any ΠΟΥ appearance 
of it ever alluded to. It came down from time to time 
and stood at the door of the ‘tent of meeting,’ which 
was pitched %/%0f the camp. When Moses went 
thither to consult Yahwè and Yahwè spoke with Moses, 
as often as the people observed it they rose up and 
worshipped at their tent doors, Ex. 837-r1 {the tenses 
are throughout frequentative). For special instances 
of the appearance of this pillar of cloud, see Nu. 125 
Dt, 3115; and of ‘the cloud' Nu. 1] 25; note also the 
reference to the departure of the cloud in Nu. 1210. 

There is therefore no renì point of contacì between 
the representations in J and E beyond the fact that both 
record a pillar-like appearance of cloud as indicating 
the divine presence. The iheophanic character of the 
pillar of cloud is particularly marked in E in Fx. 389, 
where it speaks with Moses; cp the identification of the 
angel of Yahwè and Yahwè (see THEOPHANY). 

There are, however, other references to cloud in E, AsinJ, 
so in E, cloud accompanies the theophany on Sinai, Ex. 19916. 

Dt. 133 is dependent on J, though the term pillar 15 

not used, The only other references 

3. References in Dt, are τὸ the clouds on Sinai. due 

ἴα θεοῦ Big[22). 

As in the earlier narratives, so in P, cloud covers 
Mt. Sinai at the giving of the law (Ex. 241618); it 
4. tn Ῥο forms the accompaniment of the fiory appear- 

* anice of the glory of Yahwè (v. 17), and the 
envelope of the divine being (7. τό), This forms the 
starting point of Ps narrative of the cloud which 
indicates the divine presence: subsequently it is fre- 
quently, as in this first instance, associated with the 
glory of Yahwè. It first appears în the camp on the 
day of the completion of the tabernacle; it then 
covered, while the glory of Yahwè filled, the building, 
preventing Moses from entering (Ex. 4034 f£ Nu. 915). 
For other instances of the association of the cloud 
and the glory of Vahwè, see Ex. 1610, which belongs 
to a narrative that must originally have /o/owed the 
record of the completion of the tabernacle in Ex. 40 
(Di., We., Bacon, etc.), and Nu. 1642 [17 7], and in (δ, 
1410. The presence of the cloud, which became fiery 
at night, was permanent from the day of the completion 


1. The con- 
ceptioninJ.! 


1 The account of the different conceptions given in the text 
rests on a critical analysis which has commanded very general 
acceptance. The only disagreement of importance is Kuenen's 
reference (Zex. 151) Of the wéole of vo, 19-22 of Ex, 14 to E. 
We have followed Dillmann în regarding the phrase “pv “pain 
πον in Nu. 14 14, and the present form of Nu. 10 34 as due to R. 

2 Where restore ]202%, ‘the tabernacle,” for the senseless 
redactorial “Bibi, “wilderness.* 
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of the tabernacle till the journeys of the Israelites were 
over, Ex. 4038 Nu. 916; with this Nu. 1642[177] might 
appear to conflict, but cp Di. {ad ἐρκ.), who dis- 
tinguishes between the permanent abiding of the cloud 
over the tabernacle and the intermittent complete 
envelopment of the tabernacie by the cloud indicated 
by the word ‘cover.’ 815 explanation fails to take 
account of Nu. 916, or the equivalence of Ex. 4034 
In any case the permanence of the cloud is quite 
unambiguously asserted in Ex. 4038 Nu, 916. 

Thus P differs from E in making the phenomenon permanent 
and connecting it with the cex/re of the camp, where according 
to P the tabernacie was placed ; and from both E and } with re- 
gard to the form of the phenomenon, Not only does P never use 
the term ‘pillar’; he speaks of the cloud in ways which do not 
suggest, and perhaps exclude, such a form: thus the cloud 
“covers' (app)or ‘abides over "(by 5.9), or “goes up from resting 
over® (byra nby3) the tabernacle ; contrast with these expressions 
those of E with whom the pillar of clond stands (qnp) at the 
door. With J, P agrees in making the phenomenon permanent 
and a means οἱ guidance on the march ; he differs, however, as 
to the place of appearance, the time of its first appearance (in J 
it appears directly after leaving Egypt, but în P not till after 
Sinai has been reached), and the manner in which it directed 
the march—in P it simply indicates by rising or falling that the 
march is to begin or cease (Nu. 9 15-23 1011), in J it actually 
precedes and leads the host. 

The apperrance of Yahwè over the mercy-seat also is 
in cloud (Lev. 162), Whether this cloud is rightly 
identified by Dillmann with the cloud perpetually resting 
over the tabernacle may be questioned, though he is 
probably right in rejecting the suggestion that the 
cloud intended by the writer is the cloud of incense 
{cp Lev, 1613). 

Such are the various accounts of the cloud in con- 
nection with the wanderings. It must suffice to allude, 
without discussion, to (1) similar accounts of the later 
history—-viz., those of the cloud that filled Solomon's 
temple when the ark was brought in (1 K.81r=2 Ch. 514, 
cp Ezek. 103), and of the great cloud of fiery appearance 
that enveloped the chariot of Ezekiel's vision (Ezek. 
14); (3) allusions in biblical literature to the cloud of 
the wanderings (Is. 45 Ps. 7814 10539 Wisd. 1017 
1 Cor. 101); (3) the part played by the cloud in the 
transfiguration (Mt. 175 Mk. 97 Lk. 9 34), the ascension 
(Acts 19), and pictures of the Parousia (Mt. 24 30 2664 
Mk. 1326 1462 {all modified citations from Dan. 713] 
1 Thess. 417). 

It has been very generally held that the idea of a 
pillar of cloud preceding the people in the wilderness 
had its origin in the custom of carrying 
braziers containing burning wood at the 
head of an army or a caravan, the smoke 
by day, the fire by night serving to indicate to all the 
line of march. 

Such a custom is vouched for by ancient authorities and 
modern travellers; Curtius (v.27) relates it of Alexander's 
march through Babylonia and (iii. 8 9) of the Persians generally ; 
Harmerof Arabian caravans, and Pococke of a night-journey made 
by himself from the Jordan to Jerusalem (Pitts in Harmer, O4ser- 
vations (8, 2278). The accounts given by Clement of Alexandria 
(Stro;. i.24) of a fiery pillar guiding Thrasybulus by night, 
and by Diodorus Siculus (16 66) of Timoleon being guided to 
Italy in a somewhat similar manner, may be cited as legendary 
parallels to the biblical story.1 

The form which the story has assumed in the 
narratives as we now possess them evidently owes much 
to the more general ideas concerning theophanies (see 
‘THEOPHANY), and in particular to the idea that, even 
when God manifested his presence by a physical 
appearance, some screening of the effulgence of his 
brightness was requisite. In brief, the cloud was the 
physical sign of Yahwè's presence, and its movement in 
guidance of the host, the indication that Israel's way 
through the wilderness was of Yahwè's ordering. In P's 
conception of the cloud that abode over or covered the 
tabernacle, the smoke rising from the altar may have 
been the physical basis, for the Heb. "242 denotes a 


5. Origin of 
conception. 


1 For further references to earlier literature on these points, 
see Rosenmiiller, Kautzsch, or Di. on Ex.1321, [Cp also 
Frazer, Golden Bonghi, 1305.] 
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cloud of smoke (e.g., Ezek. 811} as well as atmospheric 
cloud; but here again the writer of course intends 
much more ; it is the visible sign of Yahwè's presence 
in the camp and, at the same time, the covering of the 
brightness of his glory. G. BG. 


PILLOW (29 [constr.], 1S.1913:6; NÎNDI 
[plur.], Ezek.13:8 20). See BED, 8 4. 


PILOT (53M), Ezek. 2782729; also Jon.16, where 
EV ‘shipmaster.’ See SHIP. 

PILTAI (*995; cp PALTIEL), head of the priestly 
b'ne Maaprau (g.2.), Neh. 1217 (om. BASA, φελητει [6:8 me.], 
ἀφεληθι IL). Ὁ " 

PIN (IN), Ἐκ. 3518; also ‘tent-pin,’ ‘stake,’ See 
TENT, $ 3. 

PINE occurs in AV as the rendering of two words. 

1. '& S men, jog py, the oleaster, in Neh. 815 AV 
‘ pine,' but ‘oil trce' in Is. 4119. See OIL TREE. 

2. tidhar, van (Is. 4119 60 13}, RV@E in 4119 ‘ plane, 
Tg. ]yug), is the name of some large tree growing on 
Lebanon. ‘The word has been very variously interpreted, 
Celsius (2271 7) finds the uncertainty too great to allow 
of his offering an opinion. Lagarde (Ueders. 130), how- 
ever, has thrown fresh light upon the matter by comparing 
and indeed identifying 59m with Syr. dadd4r, deddir 
(see Payne Smith, 7%es.), which denotes occasionally 
the cak, but usually the elm (Low, 987). The πτελέα 
of Sym. and μέρες of Vg. in Is. 41 τὸ would thus be 
justified as against the πεύκη οἵ & (6013; where Sym. 
has πύξος with πεύκη for mnexn). The only difficulty is 
that the common elm—U/mus campestris, L.—though 
found in northern Palestine, is uncommon (FFP, 411). 


N, M. 
PINNACLE. 1. vipg, ἑδνιοῦ, 15. δ4 το, ἘΝ, See 
BATTLEMENT. 


2. πτερύγιον, Mt. 45, RVmg. ‘Wing. See TemPLE. 

PINON (}°8), a ‘duke’ of Edom (Gen. 3641; @inec 
[AI φίεϊινων [DEL]; x Ch. 1.52, φίεϊινων [BA]. 
ina [L]). Eusebius and Jerome (OS 29985; 128 9) 
speak of a little village called Fenon {φαίνων or φινων) 
in the Idumaean desert between Petra and Zoar, where 
mining was carried on by convicts; cp the ruins called 
Καὶ αἴ Phenan (Lagrange, ‘ P4owzon,' Revue bibligue, 
7 [1898] 1127). 

The φεννήσια μέταλλα, ‘metalla ad Phoenum,' are referred 
to by classical authors among the places to which Christian 
confessors were often condemned, 

This Pinon is doubtless the PUNON (28) of Nu. 3342/. 
{p»s [Sam.], φ[εγινω [BAL], φινων [F]), a station of the 
Israelites in their wanderings. 


PIPE. 1. 5%m, Ad2Z 4/59n, bore, pierce; αὐλός; 
tibia: 18.105 τ ΚΟ Ὶ 40 (GBA χοροῖς ; so xopgiin the two Psalm 
passages ; cp also x in 15. 5 12) (Ps. 149 3 150 4, read b:bnfor bin, 
with Che.]; Is, 5r2 3029 Jer. 48 36 1 Esd. 52 Ecclus. 4021 
1 Macc, 345 τον, 147; cp Mt.923 Rev.1822 avàmnis.t 5:6 
Musrc, $ 4 a. 

2. ἅπν, ‘#gdl, Vg. organumi AV ‘organ’; Gen. 421 
(κιθάρα); Job 212 8031 (ψαλμός), Ps.1504 (ὄργανον). See 
Music, ἃ 4 3. In Ps. 1504, for 33y) D'353 Cheyne (25.1) 
reads 239 NDW13, ‘with the sweet sounds of the flute’; cp 
Ecclus. 459 (Heb.). D°, ‘strings’ cannot be defended by 
Ecclus. 89 rs (Heb.), where ") 2 ‘da is a corruption of ΠῚ 125, 45 
ἐν κινύραις (Hal.); nor by Ps. 4598, where we should perhaps 
read 92 B"3903 45, ‘minas of Carchemish {they will bring) unto 
thee’ (Che. 25.12); cp MANEH, 

3. 373, nébeb, Ezek, 28x3t ἀποθήκη foramen? Most, as 


BDB, explain as a ‘term techn. of jewellers” work, probably 
some hole or cavity’; it is best at present, to abstain from a 
translation, the text being corrupt (see CHERUB, $ 2). 


PIRA (πειρὰς [B]}, 1 Esd. 519, AV = Ezra 225, 
CHEPHIRAH, 

PIRAM (DNS, ἐ.6., perhaps, stripping off the 
gentilic ending, N99, ‘wild ass'; but cp Ass. purimz 
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‘wild ass,’ and pir'z, ‘a sprout, scion;' also used as a 
prop. noun {see below]}, the king of JARMUTH (g.w.) 
defeated by Joshua (Josh. 103; φειλων [Β], pepaam 
TA], deAam [L]). In the time'of Sargon the king of 
the N, Arabian land of Musri was called Pir'u {see 
MIZRAIM); but this gives no support to the view that 
the Jarmuth of Josh. 103 was in the coast-Iying region 
to the S. of Palestine, where it is possible {but not 
certain) that the Yarimuta of Am. Tab. was situated. 

For Max Miiller's bold suggestion that the origina! reading 
in Josh, 103 was ‘Pharach of Jarimuta,'and that ‘king' was 
inserted after the name had become unintelligible, see MYG, 
1897, 327 4. 

PIRATHON (}iNMS; papa@wm [B], φρδάθων 
[AL], papa0w [Jos.]), originally no doubt a clan- 
name (=Pirath), but in Judg. 1215, and virtually in 
1 Mace. 950, a place-name. 

1. ABDON (g.v.), the Pirathonite (»inmo; Judg. 
121315 ὁ φαραθωνείτης [B], ὁ φραθωνίτης [A], è éppa- 
αθωνίτης [L]), was buried “in Pirathon in the land of 
Ephraim, in the hill-country of the Amalekites' {RV}. 
Most scholars identify this Pirathon with the mod, 
Fer'atà, 6 m. WSW. of Nablus (but see OPHRAH, 3). 
It is to be observed, however, (1) that in 1 Ch. 823 
830 {=936) Abdon appears as a Benjamite family name. 
Benaiah, one of David's thirty, was also a Pirathonite 
(anpns; 252330? τοῦ εφραθαιου [ΒΑ ; om. L]; τ Ch. 
1131, gapa@w[ek [BAL], φαραθωθει [N*], φαραφωνει 
[NS]; 1 Ch. 2714, ὁ ἐκ Φφαραθων τῶν υἱῶν edp. 
[BAL]); surely he was more probably a Benjamite 
than an Ephraimite. That Abdon was really an 
Ephraimite, now becomes doubiful, (2) Another im- 
portant point is that the situation of Pirathon is described 
twice over, and that the second description is extremely 
difficult to reconcile with the first? The text therefore 
must be suspected. pmbx may be a corruption of 
bapnv (as in 1 5. 11194, etc.)  Saul's hill-country (see 
SAUL, $ τ} appears to have been known as Jerahmeelite ; 
in this region Pirathon may have been situated. Prob. 
ably we should read in Judg. 1215, ‘in Pirathon in the 
hill-country of Jerahmeel," n and pax being variants, 
and ‘php, like Ὅνταν, a corruption of Sxprmv. Tudg. 1215 
is thus reconciled with 1 Ch. 82330. Were it not for 
the passage in 1 Ch. we might place Pirathon in Judah, 
where there seems to have been a clan-name my or 
nyn5 (Parah or Parath); see PAROSH, BITHIAH. 

2. We also meet with PHARATHON (AV PHARA- 
THONI), f.e., Pir'athon, in 1 Mace. 950; it was one of 
the ‘strong cities in Judaa' fortified by Bacchides. 
Perhaps, as G. A. Smith suggests (/7G 355), it stood 
at the head of the Wady Faria, an important strategical 
position. 

In 1 Macc. 9.30 GARY gives καὶ τὴν θαμναθα φαραθων. Prob 
ably καὶ has dropped out before @ap.; it is supplied, with 
correct insight, hy Jos., Syr., and Vet. Lat. (The absence of 


τὴν is of course unimportant ; cp Jos. Art. xii. 13. So Schii., 
GIV1 179). τ΄ κι C. 

PISGAH (M3D8N; φδογὰ). In Dt. 841 as the text 
stands, the ‘top of the Pisgah' (KOpy@pHN @acra 
[BAFL]) is identified with MouNnT ΝΈΒΟ (9.7). Else- 
where (in D) ‘the Pisgah’ appears as the mountain 
from which Moses surveyed the promised land, Dt. 827 
(λελαξευμένου [B], τοῦ A. [AFL]}, and was perhaps 50 
regarded by JE (κορυφην $. [BAFL]), who certainly 
name it as a station in Nu, 2120 (του λελαξευμένου 
[BAFI.]) and, as a place where Balak sacrificed (cp 
ZopHim, BAMOTH-BAAI.) in 2314 (λελαξευμένου [1did.]}. 
Elsewhere in D it is a boundary mark ; we hear of ‘the 
slopes of Pisgah' Dt. 317 (ασηδωθ την $. [BAL], a. 7. 
gapayya [F]), 449 (ασηδωθ τὴν λαξευτην [BAFI.]), 
Josh. 123 (47900 $. [B], condo? $. [AF], μεσιδωθ ᾧ. 
ÎL]); cp also Josh. 1320 (P: ασηδωθ $. [BA], ἀσιδωθ 
Φ. [1.}. 


φασγω, Fasga, was still used for the region of Mount Nebo 


1 Cp Amacex, and Moore, /udges, gir. 
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în the time of Eusebius (0521669 891013) The name has 
disappeared ; for the combination of it with Ads e/-Zeskkha 
on the NW. coast of the Dead Sea (Buh]) is surely very doubiful. 
(For a suggestion of new critical problems connected with the 
names of Nebo and Pisgah, see ΝΈΒΟ.) F. B. 


PISGAH, SLOPES OF (MIDEM NIAY%), Dt. 817, 
etc. ΕΝ, AV AsHDOTH-PISGAH (9.7, 


PISHON, AV Pison (fila; dlelicwn, 245502), 
one of the four arms of the river of Paradise, Gen. 211; 
coupled with Tigris, Ecclus. 24 25]. Eusebius (OS 
298 59) copies Josephus, who says (Anz i.13) that 
φείσων means multitude, and identifies it with the river 
called by the Greeks Ganges. The current explanations 
of the name are:—(1) from the Ass. pisazia)z, 
(a) a repository of clay, (4) a conduit of clay or wood 
(Del. Ass. WB 532 /., but with?) Cp Del. 
Par. 77. To this Nestle (Marg. 5) objects that we 
should în ‘this case have expected the form }g*5, cp 
Po 1621 (2) from Nea, ‘to spring up’ (45 σκιρτάω), 
of calves, as Jer. ὅθι: Mal. 320[42], or of horses, as 
Hab. 18, and {cp Syr. 2α9} ‘to spread oneself,’ as Nah. 
8:8. Nestle (£c.) renounces Nah. 318 and Hab. 18 as 
probably corrupt, but thinks Jer. 5017 Mal. 320safe. In 
both passages, however, the text probably needs a 
slight alteration, so that we should read son, ngi 


from gini, ‘to be fat' (so too Grà. in Mal.) le 
presumption therefore is that ‘ Pishon' is corrupt. For 
a probable key to its meaning, see PARADISE. 

Tx. Cc. 


PISIDIA (H πιοιλιὰ [ΝΗ], Acts1424; Acts1314, 
ANTIOXEIAN ΤῊΝ TTICIÀIAN ΓΔΕ after ΝΑΒΟῚ, 
THC micidiac [TR]; on the ethnic 
1. Geography. ;n ‘Acis13:4 see end of art.), the 
broad mountain-region of the western Taurus, inter- 
vening between the plateau of Phrygia and the coast- 
plain of Pamphylia, and extending for about 100 m. 
between Lycia and Isauria (Cilicia Tracheia}. It is 
one of the wildest and most picturesque regions of 
Asia Minor, the birth-place of the three Pamphylian 
rivers (the Cestrus, Eurymedon, and Melas), and the 
country of the beautiful lakes Egîrdîr Gò/ (ancient 
Limnai), Zey-Ske4r G. (ance. Caralis), 22/447 G. (ano. 
Ascania), and others of less size. (See Murray's 
Handbook to AM, 1507.) 

‘The Pisidian highianders occupied the ridges of the 

Taurus, and its offshoots on the N. and S. (Strabo, 570: 
ἢ οἱ μέν εἰσι τελέως dpewol, οἱ δὲ καὶ μέχρι 

3. History. τῶν ὑπωρειῶν καθήκοντες ἐφ᾽ ἑκάτερα). 
They were ruled by hereditary chieftains, and, like the 
western Cilicians, were born brigands, continually 
descending upon the lowlands and defying subjugation 
(Strabo, 571: ὑπὲρ dè τῆς κάτω τῆς τε ἐν τῇ Παμφυλίᾳ 
καὶ τῆς ἐντὸς τοῦ Ταύρου διεμάχοντο πρὸς τοὺς βασιλέας 
dei). Their conquest was taken in hand by the 
Galatian Amyntas, who reduced many of their fastnesses 
{Strabo, 569), but finally lost his life in operations 
against the Homonades lying on the skirts of Lycaonia 
(25 Βα} The Romans were thus compelled to 
undertake the work of pacification themselves. 

To this end Augustus, in 6 r.c., established a series of Roman 
Colonies or garrison towns on the flanks of Pisidia. In western 
Pisidia he founded Olbasa, Comama, and Cremna, all connected 
by a military road with the Pisidian Antioch. From Antioch 
another military road ran south-eastwards to Parlais and Lystra, 
the Colonies which held in check eastern Pisidia and Isauria 
(see Ramsay, Hist, Geog. SAM, 398). 

The policy of the Imperia] government was t0 protect 
the existing Hellenic civilisation of Asia Minor, without 
attempting to force Roman civilisation upon the people 
in its place. ‘The mountaineers of Pisidia, however, 
were practically untouched by Hellenic influences, and 
the attempt directly to Romanise this region was im- 
peratively demanded in the interests of peace. Inscrip- 
tions show that the rural population, here as în Phrygia, 
spoke little or no Greek {cp Ramsay ‘ Inser. en Langue 
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Pisidienne,’ in Rew, des Univ. du Midi, 1895, Ρ. 353£; 
cp id. Hist. Comm, on Gal. 150). 

Politically the whole country formed part of the Roman 
Province of Galatia, until 74 A.b., when great part of it was 
joined to the new double province L'ycia-Pamphylia. After this 
date the name Pisidia gradually drifted northwards until it 
included most of southern Phrygia. 

On his first journey Paul passed through Pisidia, 
apparently without stopping on the way, to Antioch 

3. Paul” {Acts 13 14). On the return, Paul and 

"viaità 8° Barnabas ‘ passed throughout Pisidia’ {Acts 

"1424 AV, διελθόντες τὴν Πισιδίαν; RV 
‘ passed through '), which seems to imply preaching {see 
Ramsay in ΕΑ, May, 1895, p. 385); but apparently 
little success attended the effort.? 

Nevertheless, there seems to remain a trace of Paul's presence 
in Pisidia, in the name Aara Bavlo given to the imposing ruins 
of the town Adada (’ASada), the only important city on the 
direct road from the Pamphylian coast to Antioch. Aev/e is 
simply Iatào: the modern town, also called δϑατώρ, lies 5 or 
6 m. to the S. of the ancient site. A fine church of early date 
stands in ruins about 1 πὶ, 5. of the remains of Adada. (See 
Ramsay, Church in the Rom. Ενηβ δ) 20f.) 

In passing through this region, Paul may have 
experienced those ‘perils of waters," and ‘perils_ of 
robbers,” of which we hear in 2 Cor. 1126 {κινδύνοις 
ποταμῶν, κινδύνοις λῃστῶν). The ‘perils of waters' 
are very real in this country of mountain torrents {cp 
the implication in Strabo's remark, p. 571, γέφυραι 
δ᾽ ἐπίκεινται ταῖς ὁδοῖς. See also the dedication in 2z/ 
de Corr. Hell. 8459). The danger from robbers is 
illustrated by the inscriptions referring to the corps 
guarding estates (ὁροφύλακες, παραφυλακῖται : Ramsay, 
Hist. Geogr. of AM, 174); and by the epitaph on 
a tomb near Hadrianopolis dedicated by his parents to 
Zosrov υἱῷ ὁροφύλακι ἰσφαγέντι ὑπὸ λῃστῶν (Sterrett, 
Epigraphic Journey in AM, no. 156; cp Ramsay, 
op. cit. 178). An inscription found on the borders 
of Pisidia proves that in later times there was a distinet 
corps charged with the maintenance of order in the 
mountains (Ramsay, Cities and Bish, of Phryg. 1 328, 
no. 133: Adp. Εἰρηναῖος εἰστρατιώτης ἐστρατεύσετο 
ἐνδόξως, πολλοὺς ὥλεσε λιστὰς διὰ χιρῶν #7. }. 

In Acts 18 14 occurs the ethnic Πεσιδέα, ‘ Pisidian, applied to 
Antioch, the proper style of which was ‘Avnigyera ἡ πρὸς Πισιδίᾳ. 
The adjective was used by a natural development in order to 
distinguish the town from others of the same name. It was not 
until a much later period that it could be correctly described as 
τῆς ἩΓισιδίας ‘in Pisidia” as translated in AV (see ANTIOCA, 1, 
col. 184, and col. 1597, n. 2). 

In Mk. 143, νάρδου πιστικῆς (cp Jn. 12 3), Jannaris conjec- 
tures Πισιδικῆς, and refers to Strabo 570 Y. (the ointments of 
Selge). W.1. W. 

PISPAH (NBDE), b. Jether, in a genealogy of ASHER 
(9.2., $ 4. iL), 1 Ch. 738 (φδοφδι [B], τῷδ [AL]). 

PISTACHIO NUTS (0223), Gen. 481: RVm&, EV 

(q.). 

PIT. The words to be noticed are: 

1. “la, 50. For its uses see CONDUITS, $ 1, τ, and 
cp PRISON. The phrase ‘those that have gone down 
to the pit’ (Is. 3818 Ps. 281 cp 80 ,[3], 884 [5]} sounds 
strangely. ' Pîts' were not commoniy used for burial ; 
Jer. 419 is of course no proof that they were. «iz ‘pit’ 
or ‘ cistern’ and 23 ‘well’ are used metaphorically for 
Shè6l, which was regarded as spacious below but narrow 
at the top (cp Ps. 6916 [15]} See Gunkel, Sc449f 132, 
n. 8, and cp 2. 

2. ἀκ, der. See SPRINGS, Note that κΞ, like 
via, sometimes =Shé01 (Ps. 5524 [23], 69:16 [1s]) In 
the latter passage ‘the mouth of the Ἵν is spoken of. 

3. ning, ἑέδαίά, mme Sabah and amy Skek (τι, to 
sink down, to be sunk into mire), literaliy a pit made 
to serve as a snare for animals or for men by being 
deceptively covered over with branches or with slight 
matting.  Hence used figuratively (cp Eccles. 912), 


N 


1 Cp id. Phrygian Inscriptions of the Roman Period, in 
Zeitschr. fe vergl. Sprachf., 1887, pi 381/ 

2 If any church was founded, it would be accounted Galatian, 
and be included among those to which the Ep. to Gal. was sent. 
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Ps. 1610 3070 [9] 499 [10] 5524 [23] JODI714 3324 28. 
In some of these passages EV, following @ (which 
in Ps. 916 1610 3010 has διαφθορά, but in Ps. 716 9413 
15 Prov. 2627, βόθρος, andin Job 1478318, etc., θάνατος), 
gives ‘corruption’; but the supposed derivation from 
a/nne ‘to destroy, corrupt'’ is unnecessary and im- 
probable, 

4. 93, £é6ke (ν 31, to gather together), rendered ‘pit’ in 
AV Is. 3014. See CONDUITS, $ 1, 2. 

5. Dit, sa) See SHROL. 

6. pri, eammds, βόθρος, Eccles. 108. 
A sdhatk (2 5.119. 1817). 
2417 £, J 


Used figuratively in Is. 


4843, Lam.347. Cp Snare. On Jer. 4825 
see Dove, $ 4, iv. 
8. The Gr. βόθυνος (Mt, 15 14, etc.)=60pos (no. 3 above), 


signifies any hole or hollow. 

Ὁ. φρέαρ (Lk. 145 Jn. 411) corresponds rather to no. 2 abave, 
an'artificial excavation; for τὸ φρέαρ τῆς ἀβύσσου (Rev.91£) 
see ABYSS. 

10. For ὑπολήνιον (Mk. 121 RV) see WinEPRESS. 

PITCH. 1. NDI, s6p4e/4, Ar. zift, perhaps a loan 
word from Aram. sika (Frinkelj; Ex.23 (NOMI 
MOI), acdaAroricca, difumine ac pice), Ts. 849 
(micca, fix); Ecclus. 13: (Heb. Τ᾽ pain ΠΒΙ͂Σ INI, 
‘Whoso touches pitch, it cleaves to his hand' [so 
Syr.]; &, 0 ANTTOMENOC ITICCHC MOAYNOHCETA:!]; 
also Belz7 Dan. 346 @ {Song of Three Children, 23]. 
A wide term including both vegetable and mineral 
pitch (see 15, 349, which Sir W. J. Dawson regards as 
a description of a bitumen eruption, £xp., 1886 ὅ, p. 


76). Οπ Ex. 23 cp BITUMEN. 

2. ἼΒ5, Abpher, ἄσφαλτος, bitumen, Gen. Gi4t. 866 
Βιτύμεν. 

PITCHER. τ. 1, 4ad, ὑδρία, Gen. 24τ. See 
CRUSE, 1. 


2. 532, τιδδαεῖ, Lam. 42. See BortLE. 

3. κεράμιον Mk. 1413 Lk. 2210. See PoTTERY, cp BOTTLE. 

PITHOM (ON'8; πειθὼ [ΒΡ], πιθωρλ [A]. τειθωθ 
[ΕἾἼ, φιθωθ [F!?E], 1719060 [1], πειθῶν [ete., cp 
SIND, Sam.}), one οἵ the store (? see below) cities 
built by the Israelites during the Egyptian oppression, 
according to Ex, lit. We assume it to have been 
identical with ETHAM (g.2.). 

Uncertain as the geography of Goshen and of the 
Exodus remains in most points, the locality of Pithom 

1. Tell 61. 5 now generally assumed to have been 

Uta. determined by the excavations of È. 
Maskbîta. Naville (in the spring of 1883), described 
by himin vol. 1 of the £gyf £xploration Fund Memoirs 
under the title: ‘The Store City of Pithom and the 
Route of the Exodus,” to which the reader is referred 
(rst edition 1885, reprinted and revised three times 
since then). 

The ruins excavated by Naville are situated in the E, 
of the Wady Tamilat, between the railway to Isma'iliye- 
Suéz and the new (Isma'iliye) sweet-water canal. The 
place is now called Tet{1}-el-Maskhfta, ‘hill of the 
statue,’ from a granite group of Rameses IL, which 
represents the king standing between the two sun-gods 
Re-Harmachis and Atum. Lepsius (C4roz. 348, etc.) 
concluded from this sculpture that it indicates a place 
where Rameses II, was worshipped as a local deity (no 
cogent argument), and that, consequently, we have here 
the locality of the biblical city of Rameses. This 
hypothesis led the engineers engaged in excavating the 
Isma'iliye canal to call the temporary railway-station at 
that place ‘ Ramsès,' and some maps still retain that 
name, although Lepsius's theory has not been confirmed 
by the excavations. Some former visitors called the 
place Abù-Keisheib (or Kashab, Késhéb, Keîsheîd); 
the correct Arabic form seems to have been fadad. 
After the removal of the monuments (the group just 
mentioned, sphinxes, etc.) to Isma'iliye, very little re- 
mained to indicate the site of the city. Naville, how- 
ever, traced a great square brick wall, enclosing about 
55,000 square yards, and inside of itruins of a temple and 
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of store chambers (see below, $ 4), Several inscriptions 

were found, from which Naville concluded 
2. Old NAMES: παι the name of the city was P-2f%m! 
(or e&me, carliest form ef), ‘house (£.e., abode) of 
Atum.’® The city Pithom had its name from the sun- 
god of Heliopolis, the protector of the whole valley of 
Goshen, which was considered as a dependency of On- 
Heliopolis. ‘The god Atum, represented in human 
form with the royal crown of Egypt on his head, was 
by later theology distinguished from other solar deities 
as the representative of the sinking sun. See ON. It 
is to be observed that the Coptic version of the OT has 
the more correct form treBwm (see below). Herodotus 
(2158) states that the canal dug by Necho and Darius 
‘ran somewhat above the city Bubastis at the side of 
Ilerovpos, the Arabian (#.e., eastern) city. It runs into 
the Red Sea.' This description is evidently very vague. 
Formerly scholars inferred from it the identity of the 
place where that canal branched off to the E. with 
Patumos.8 This conclusion was, however, always un- 
certain, Patumos being probably mentioned by Herodotus 
only—as the most important city on the shore of the 
canal—to determine its direction.* 

The geographical lists of the ancient Egyptians men- 
tion P(er)-afzz: (or efom[x], see above) as the capital 
of the Heroopolitan nome of Ptolemaic time, the 8h 
of Lower Egypt, and describe it as situated ‘at ihe 
Eastern entrance of Egypt.” For the most part the 
name 7% (read 74% ?) is connected with that place. 
Elsewhere (Exonus, $ 10} the question of identity or 
distinction of the names Pithom and 7{z)#z {Succoth ?} 
has been touched on. It might almost be assumed 
that the one was the sacred, the other the profane 
name. Naville's (p. 5) hypothesis is that 7(w)kx was 
originally the name of the region and was at ‘a later 
date transferred to the town. ‘The present writer would 
rather prefer the theory that the two names marked two 
neighhouring places (ef being evidently the younger 
foundation) which had grown together by expansion so 
as to form one city. Cp the passage, Pap. Anastasi, 
6416, speaking of “a royal frontier castle (24m) of T-#z 
close by the pools of Pithom.® In the monuments 
found by Navile at Tel(1) el-Maskhùta the name 74% 
is used very often and refers undoubtedìy to the place 
of the excavations, whilst the other name, ‘house of 
Atum,” occurs rather rarely,—in the great inscripticn of 
Ptolemy II., ὦ 14, together with 7&x. Thus we seem 
to have the two biblical places Pithom and Succoth so 
closely adjoining each other that their names might be 
interchanged (as is done in the geographical lists) with- 
out their being fully identicall Finally, the biblical 
ETHAM seems to be the same place. Ex. 1320 could, 
of course, not indicate a fuli day's march between 
Succoth and EFiham, notwithstanding Nu,336 which is 
usually understood thus. 

The excavations have shown that the city was founded 
by the coloniser of Goshen, the great Rameses Il. See 

"i GosHEN. It has to be added that the 

8. History. rradition in Strabo, 38 (Sesostris first con- 
nected the Nile with the Red Sea) contains an element 
of truth, It refers to the construction of a canal through 
Goshen to the Bitter Lakes, which canal, however, was 
evidently intended only to furnish a regular water supply. 
We have no proof that Rameses II. connected the Bitter 
Takes with the Red Sea, which connection alone would 
have allowed successful navigation to the E. The traces 
ofa large ancient canal, near Tel(1) el-Maskhita, belong, 


1 Formerly #7, fer. Cp ETHAM, PIBESETA, etc. 
20 VI a ΓΙ Ϊ a 5 
ΕΠ). 1: ψμεπῷ 
8 Lepsius, accordingiy, tried to identify Pithom with the 
ruins of Tel(l) Aba Îsleman near that junction, before the en 
trance to the valley of Goshen. 
4 Naville tried to alter the text, so that it would read: ‘at 


the side of Patumos, ete., it (the canal) runs into the Red Sea.” 
Unfortunately, this alteration is rather violent. 
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probably, to the later constructions of Necho, Darius, 
and Trajan. The kings of dynasty 22 left traces of their 
building activity in Tel(1) el-Maskhùta, later Nectanebo. 
It must have been a very important place under the 
later dynasties and the Ptolemies, after the connection 
between the Bitter Lakes and the Red Sea had made it 
a pert of trade. The Greeks. who called it Heroopolis 
or Heroònpolis,! describe it as such. Passages which 
speak of Heroopolis as a port of the Red Sea seem to refer 
to its situation on the canal (about the middle of its 
course) and not to mean that it was actually on the Red 
Sea, For the objections to the popular theory that a 
gulf of the Red Sea extended, at that time, as far as to 
Pithom-Succoth, see Éxopus. [A large inscription of 
Ptolemy II., Philadelphus, was found there, commemor- 
ating various expeditions to the coast of Eastern Africa 
sent forth from that place. ] The Romans built there a 
large fortified camp, Hero Castra, for which they seem 
to have destroyed most of the carlier monuments, much 
to the disadvantage of modern archaeology. The Thou 
of the Itinerarium Antonini, however, does not seem to 
be Pithom as was assumed by Lepsius, ete. Only two 
MSS read Τάομηε,; the Notitia Dignitatum has the 
better reading 7Zo4z, and the situation, go R. m. from 
Heliopolis, 48 from Pelusium, does not agree with our 
Pithom fihus, correctly, Naville}. ‘The Coptic versions 
render the Heroonpolis of Gen. 4629 & by Te&wMm: 
thus proving that the place retained its old Egyptian 
name by the side of the Greek one, even in the Christian 
period. 
It remains to speak of the designation of Pithom, 
Rameses {and On, 45) as ‘treasure’ (AV) or ‘store’ 
τος Cities. The word used in Ex. 1lir is 
4. Store cibies. nis3p which seems to mean * cities for 
magazines.” Cp STORE Crmes. The translation of (5, 
* fortified cities,’ is inadequate (although, of course, such 
frontier places must have been fortified, and we have read 
of fortifications above, Papyrus Anastasi, 6). It is very 
remarkable that on the spot of Naville's excavations large 
store-houses or granaries were found for the first time. 
Naville (p. 9-10) describes them : large buildings with 
thick walls, 2 to 3 yds. thick, of crude bricks, consisting 
of a great number of rectangular chambers of various 
sizes, none of which had any communication with each 
other. These are the granaries which, according to 
numerous pictures, were filled from the top and could 
be emptied from above or through a reserve door in the 
side. ‘The hieroglyphic sign 3xw4° 'granary,' repre- 
sents two such magazine chambers without connection 
between each other, constructed on a thick layer of 
beaten clay to keep the rats from digging into them. 
No other examples have been excavated besides those 
in Tel(1) el-Maskhita, which is a very significant fact, 
and may serve as a confirmation to the translation given 
above. Whether those large royal granaries of Pithom- 
Succoth had a special (military or other) intention cannot 
be determined at present [cp Crif. Βὲδ..  W.M. M. 


PITHON (}ìN'B. 1 Ch.835, 1Π'Β 9.1, cp PUTHITE 


Iymal; φία]εθων [B; gin 941], φιθων [A], φιθωθ [L]), descen- 
dant of Saul mentioned in a genealogy of ΒΕΝΙΑΜΙΝ (g.v., ὃ 9 
ii. 8), x Ch. 835=941n 


PLACE, ABSALOM'S dibriaa 9), 15.1818. See 
ABSALOM, end; and MONUMENT, 

PLAGUE (12), #29, NDII9, 17209), cp DISEASES, col. 
1104; also LeProsy, and PESTILENCE. For Plague- 


boils (0:5ny; Dt. 2827 RV®£, 1 5, 57) see EMERODS, 
begin. 


PLAGUES, THE TEN. The signs and judgments 
which preceded the deliverance of the Israelites from 


1 ‘We have other examples în which the Grecks translated the 
name Atum, Etom, by ‘hero. 
Εν 


3 Cp Εχορυβ (Boox), $ 3, ii. 
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the Egyptian bondage. They are described in detail 
in Ex. 78-1110, to which 1229 1426-29 form an appendix, 
and are epitomised in Ps. 7842-51 534, 10527-361; see 
also rhetorical references in Wisd. 16-19. The common 
term ‘plague’ is not strictly accurate. Some of the 
occurrences referred to have the character of ‘ reprisals'; 
they are divine ‘strokes’ {ψῃ, ndga', noi, maggiphah) 
or judgments on the obstinate king of Egypt. Others 
are rather ‘signs,’ ‘portents,’ ‘significant wonders” 
{πὶ σιδῥαδέλ) and serve to accredit Moses and Aaron 
as Yahwè's ambassadors ; they are, however, not without 
a strong magical tinge, and it is even possible for the 
Egyptian magicians to reproduce, or at least attempt 
to reproduce, the same thing at Pharaoh's command. 

So much by way of preliminaries, Further details 
will follow as Soon as we have given some attention to 
A the circumstances under which the 
1. Cireumstances. x onts are reported to have occurred. 
It should be noticed that, however patriotic the writers 
are, they enable us to look at things to some extent 
from Pharaoh's point of view; probably enough, the 
story which they severally reproduce is based on a much 
simpler tradition, which said nothing of ‘portents' or 
‘plagues,’ and traced the Exodus of the Israelites to 
the apprehensions caused to the Misrites? by the 
excessive multiplication of their visitors, which occasioned 
frequent and bitter racial strifes, and also to a matter 
of profound religious importance to which we shall 
return, The later editors of the tradition are therefore 
perhaps, in spite of themselves, not wholly unjust to 
Pharaoh. This is what stands in Ex.18 (J): 

Now there arose a new king who knew not Joseph. And he 
said to his people, Behold, the people of the b'ne Ìsrael are too 
many and too mighty for us; come, let us deal cleverly with 
them, lest they multiply (farther), and when any war happens, 
they join themselves to our enemies, and fight against us, and 
(80) withdraw from the land. ᾿ 

We learn in the sequel that Pharaoh set the Israelites 
to great public works, treating them with the oppressive- 
ness usual to Oriental rulers in such cases, and that 
Moses, who enjoyed the immunity from personal violence 
proper to a prophet, and could therefore approach 
Pharaoh, asked leave for the Israelites to go three days' 
journey into the wilderness to hold a £ag (see FEASTS, 
$ 6, Dance, $ 3) to their God. Now begins that 
strange contest between the two great powers, in which 
we cannot but blame the imperfect truthfulness (cp 
Moses, $ 9) alike of Pharaoh, who breaks his word, 
and of Moses, who (according to 1} attempts to 
mystify the Egyptian king by making believe that 
the ]sraelites only desire to go three days' journey 
into the wilderness, It must be admitted, however, 
that both E and P ascribe a higher moral standard 
to Moses, whom they represent as saying with the 
utmost plainness, ‘ Thus saith Yahwè, Let my people 
go'3(51; cp 6x1), and that the imperative demands of 
Egyptian patriotism explain, if they do not altogether 
excuse, the conduct of Pharaoh. All Egyptian kings 
understood the danger to which the state might be 
exposed by the machinations of fugitives from Egypt. 
Ebers has already referred to a provision in the treaty 

1 The epitome in Ps. 78 is the more important; that in 
105 appears to imitate Ps. 78. The writer of Ps. 78 draws 
his material from J, on which Rothstein (7/77) 1890) bases a 
theory that underlying our Ps. 78 is an earlier and shorter psalm 
of pre-exilic origin. _Ît is perhaps more probabile, however, that 
the contents of our Ps. 78 are a selection from a longer poem on 
the edifying use of the history of Israel, and that this poem had 
a wider range as regards the Egyptian plagues. Duhm's theory 
that 78 49/0 15 an interpolation * which originally had probably 
nothing at all to do with the Egyptian plagues ‘is based on the 
unemended MT. ‘Their soul," however, in τ. so refers, not to 
the Egyptians în general, nor to ‘godless Israelites, but to the 
firstborn of the Egyptians, who are described in the (doubtless) 
true text as ‘the sons that they delighted in, mago ἼΝΡΩΡ st 
Oman a sapad. (See Che. Ps. (2) 

2° Misrites, to leave the question open, whether Egyptiansor 
Musrites of N. Arabia are meant. See Moses, $ 6. 

3 We assume (with Bacon) that the words ‘that they may 
hold a feast Gamm to me in the wilderness'(5 1) are a harmon- 
istic insertion. 
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between Rameses II. and Hetasar, the prince of the 
Heta, relative to such fugitives (Durc& Gosen, 86). 
Pharaoh might well have thought that a combination 
of the Israelites with other Semitic tribes would have 
imperilled his kingdom. Hence, we can understand 
how, trusting in the protection of his own great god 
(Amen-r8' ?), and acting on the advice of his priests and 
prophets, the ‘Pharaoh of the Exodus' could turn a 
deaf ear to the Semitic prophet. It was only natural 
too that, when entangled in a net which enfolded him 
the more tightly the more he sought to break from it, 
he gave way for a moment, and sought to impose 
conditions on the spokesman of the Israelites. At first 
they were not all to go ; then, they were not to go very 
far away (i.e., not to leave the land of Egypt); then, 
they were to leave their flocks and herds behind as a 
pledge of their return. ΤῸ this last demand Moses 
replies that “not a hoof' shall be left, and the enraged 
king threatens even Moses with death if he enters his 
presence again! The Hebrew leader rejoins wîth 
cutting irony, “Thou hast spoken well; I will see thy 
face again no more.’ Thereupon Moses announces 
what should be Yahwè's final judgment—the death of 
the firstborn {though Yahwè still has in reserve another 
known only to himself), The threat is fulfilled, In 
hot haste the Israelites are dismissed—apparently how- 
ever, in Pharach's intention, only for a time,? and the 
king even beseechingly says, as he dismisses them, 
‘ bless me also'—à.e., save me by your potent influence 
with your God from a prolongation of his wrath. 

We now return to the plagues. It has long ago been 
remarked that, with the exception of the first (the rod 
and the serpent, 78-13), which has the 


2 Threefold character of a magica! performance, all 
Ton stand connected with definite natural 


occurrences, and that the plagues related 
by P have a specifically Egyptian character. Never- 
theless all these natural events have such intensifying 
details and occur in such rapid succession that we feel 
that we are not reading the record of an extraordinarily 
bad year but that a supernatural agency is at work. It 
is, however, a threefold representation that we have 
before us. The purpose of the wonders, as we have 
seen, is expressed in two different ways. It may be 
added that the agency is represented in three modes. 
At one time it is Aaron who is the wonder-worker, 
stretching forth his rod at the bidding of Moses; at 
another it is Moses himself who does so at the command 
of Yahwè ; in yet other cases it is Yahwè who works 
the wonder after having announced it by Moses. 

This threefold mode of representation corresponds to 
a threefold literary source (Ρ 1 E). According to 
E, Moses has received from Yahwè the potent rod, or 
staff, of God (cp 41720, and cp Moses, ἃ 8. We 
may therefore attribute to È all those instances in 
which Moses is the wonder-worker. According to P, 
Yahwè sends Moses and Aaron to Pharaoh (cp 714); 
thus we may assign to P all the passages în which 
Aaron works the wonders on the instructions of Moses. 
To J there will belong all those ‘ plagues' properly so 
called which are sent directly by Yahwè after being 
announced by Moses. 

It is fortunate that in some cases the narratives of P 
and ] have been preserved intact, so that we know the 
scheme or plan of representation adopted in these two 
documents, and, where there is a fusion of elements, 
can restore the original form of the respective accounts. 
The usual frame-work of P is as follows : ὃ 


1 Moses, then, can hardly have been resident în an outlying 
province of Egypt. ‘The old tradition seems to have placed the 
Israelites in the midst of the land of their sojourn (see Bcke, 
Orig. Biblice, 1277; Mosrs, $ 4). 

3. Ὁπὶν for a tinie,—otherwise 12318 and 32 would be super- 
fluous; note also DNI21 ἼΦΝ 9 (Ὁ, 32, Gom.}and DISITI (Ὁ. 31, 
Knob. Di. Rys. 

3 See Baentsch's full and lucid note on the Plagues in his 
‘commentary. 
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Then Yahwè said to Moses, say to Aaron, Stretch forth thy 
rod . . . and there shall be . . , And they did so and Aaron 
stretched forth his rod and there was... And so did the 
magicians with their enchantments . . . And Pharaoh's heart 
mai hardened, and he did not listen to them, as Yahwè had 
said, 


Y's formula is quite different : 
And Yahwè said to Moses, Go in to Pharaoh, and say to him, 


Thus saith Yahwè, the God'of the Hebrews, Let my people go 
that they may worship me, and if thou refuse to let them go, 


behold Î will | . . And Yahwè did so and sent... And 
Pharaoh called for Moses and said Entreat for me that Yahwè 
cause to depart . . . And Moses went ont from Pharaoh and 


cried to Yahwè. And Yahwè did according to the word of 
Moses and caused to depart . . . But Pharaoh hardened his 
heart and did not let the people go. 

It is noticeable here that the delivery of the divine 
command to Pharach by Moses and the refusal of 
Pharach to let the people go, are not expressly stated. 
The formula of E is best seen in 1021: 

And Yahwè said to Moses, Stretch forth thy hand to... 
that there may be And Moses stretched forth his hand 
to . . . and there wa: But Yahwè made Pharaoh's heart 
firm and he was not willing to let them go. 

With these data as a clue we are able to assign the 
various portents and plagues to their several sources 
thus: 


P J E 
τ. Rod and serpent. 
2. Water into blood. 1. Waters smitten; 1. Nile water into 
fish die, blood. 
3. Frogs. 2. Frogs. [2. Frogs; perbaps.] 
4. Lice. 
3. Fiies. 
5. Boils. [3. Boils; perhaps.] 
4. Murrain. 
5. Hail. 4 Hail 
6. Locusts. 5. Locusts. 


Darkness, 
Death of firsthorn. 


7. Deathof firsthorn. 


It will be noticed that in P there are only five plagues. 
P's object is to make them all specifically Egyptian. 
The second, third, and fourth follow the natural order 
of certain phenomena which are of regular recurrence 
in Egypt (cp Macalister, ‘Plagues,' Hast. DA 38924, 
but see criticism below, $ 3). They ate also wrought by 
Aaron by means of his rod or magic staff -Hence their 
co-ordination with the rod-and-serpent miracle, and 
their separation from the death of the firstborn and the 
destruction of the Egyptians in the yaz: s494 (see RED 
SEA}. Thesetwo events, however, serve as an appendix 
to the list of ‘portents'; in the case of the γαρ σης 
the stretching forth of the ‘rod’ is specially mentioned. 
'Thus even with P the sacred number seven is duly 
recognised. 

In J the ‘ plagues' strictly deserve the name : their 
one object is to break down the resistance of Pharach, 
Hence nothing is said about the rod and the serpent, 
and the death of the firstborn can be included. There 
is no human agency in the sending and in the removal 
of these calamities. ΑἹ that Moses has to do is to 
announce the plague, and at Pharaoh's request to 
intercede for its removal. Moreover the events are 
described realistically. It is only in the circumstances 
that the miraculous element appears. Natural succession 
has nothing to do with this arrangement ; they are in 
an ascending scale of severity.  Moreover, ît is only the 
first three that are quite specifically Egyptian. 

E, as we have seen elsewhere {Mosks, $ 8), coin- 
cides to some extent with Pin the importance attached 
to the wonder-working βία Hence the wonderful 
works are at once credentials of Moses (who is the agent), 
and proofs of the might of him by whom Moses is sent. 
That E's heptad is less perfectly preserved than J's isa 
mere accident. 

The last of the plagues is the only one that is dated ; 
the death of the firstborn was in the spring—in the month 

τος of Abib. Ρ gives one the impression that 
8. Period. Low follows on blow without any pause. 
E, too, since there is no mention of constantly renewed 
negotiations, presupposes a rapid succession of blows. 
Still, one of the plagues requires three days (Ex. 1022 £.), 
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and afterwards the Israelites have time enough to obtain 
ornaments from the Egyptians. [1 is in J that the 
longest time is required for the due observance of solema 
formalities, εἰς, Even in 1, however, it is a question 
only of days, not of months ; otherwise, indeed, Pharaoh 
would have had time to plan new measures of oppression. 
We can hardly therefore venture with Macalister (Hast. 
DB 33925) to suppose that, in the intention of the nar- 
rators, the plagues are to be spread over the period 
between August and the following April. 

It is unnecessary to give a complete investigation here 
of the natural phenomena described in the narratives. 


A See the various illustrative articles—e.g., 
4 Detaila. Lice, FLY, BoIL, HAIL, LOcusT, FIRST- 
BORN, Let us notice, however, that P's first sign—that 


of the rod and the serpent (Ex. 79)—is the converse of the 
common juggler's trick of benumbing venomous serpents 
so that they are as stiff as rods (cp SEKPENT, $ 3). 
Macalister {Hast. 24 38894) states that he has seen both 
a snake and a crocodile thrown by hypnotism into com- 
plete rigidity. Unintentionally supplementing this, 
Ohnefalsch-Richter (Ay2r0s, 1957.) compares the snake- 
staves (staves ending with the heads of snakes) of 
Cyprus, which he thinks originally belonged to sorcerers. 

The plague of the water made blood is no mere natural 
phenomenon, though it may seem to resemble one, The 
Nile in Egypt towards the close of June changes colour 
from the successive floods turbid with mud. ‘In eight 
or ten days it has turned from grayish-blue to dark red, 
occasionally of so intense a colour as to look like newly 
shed blood.' The Red Nile, however, is not unwhole- 
some like the Green Nile (Maspero, Dawx gf Civ. 23), 
and when a famous hymn to the Nile (R20 43; RP 
3s1) speaks of the unkindness of the Nile as bringing 
destruction to the fishes, it is the Nile at its lowest (first 
half of June) that is meant. 

The plague of frogs is one that would frequently occur 
in Egypt but for the ibis. “The bird, by seeking its 
proper food, does the country a singular scrvice, freeing 
it from vermin, which, were they to remain and rot, 
would certainly occasion 2 stench mortal to men and 
beasts' (Hasselquist, Voyages, 86). 

It is stated respecting the locusts that they were 
brought by an east wind {op nm, 1013). It is not 
often that this wind brings locusts to Egypt; on the 
other hand, it would be a perfectly natural phenomenon 
in Palestine where the writer lived, The writer of @&, 
living in Egypt, substitutes the νότος or south(-west) 
wind. That locusts were in fact dreaded by ancient 
agriculturists in Egypt is attested by Erman, though 
Hasselquist ( Voyages, 233) states as the result of inquiry, 
that they ‘at least never occasion a f/2gze to the country 
(Egypt), as they do in other places.’ 

The plague of darkness reminds one forcibly of the 
darkness of a great sand-storm such as the Hamsîn (S. 
or SW.) brings in early spring. This electrical wind 
may be expected during the twenty-five days before and 
the twenty-days after the vernal equinox (hence its name 
samsin= 50). It blows, however, only for two or three 
or four days at a time. ‘The French traveller Denon 
(Foyages, ap. Di.) remarks that the dust-clouds of the 
Hamsin sometimes travel in streaks, so that some parts 
of a country might be free from the pernicious blast (cp 
Fx.10234, ‘but all the bne Israel had light in their 
dwellings ‘). 

It has been thought by some that the death of the 
firstborn was due to plague. The parallelism of 2 K. 
1935 Is. 3736 might suggest this; but though a pesti- 
lential disease might, as Dr, C. Creighton points out, 
fall upon one class of people and spare another, the 
narrative distinctly confines its incidence to the Egyptian 
firstborn of men and beasts, which cannot be called a 
class in Dr. Creighton's sense. We are evidently to 
suppose the direct agency of a supernatural being called 


1 Elsewhere E presupposes that Israelites and Misrites dwelt 
together. See Baentsch's note, and Beke, Lc. 
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‘the destroyer’ (see DESTROYER); cp Ex. 1223 Ps. 
7849 f. (for emendation see col. 3785, note 1) 

A fresh light, however, seems to be thrown on the 

story by the well-grounded theory that the scene of the 

striking narrative in Gen. 2211-14 wasorigin- 

δ. Death of Sii, placed in Jerabmeelito st Mustito 

firstborn. territory, not far (probably) from Kadesh ; 
see MORIAH, and cp Winckler, G/ 244, n. 1. 

‘The object of that legendary narrative was to oppose 
the practice of sacrificing firstborn sons which must have 
been prevalent in the land of Musri where Israelitish 
clans (represented alike by Abraham and by Moses) prob- 
ably sojourned (cp Isaac, JacOB, Moses). It is difficult 
not to think that the tradition on which the narrative in 
Ex. 1229-36 was based had a similar object.1 ‘The clans 
of Israel, it was probably said, came out from Misrim, 
from the house of the Arabians (Ex. 133, emended, see 
Moses, $ τι}, because Yahwè had told them not to go 
on sacrificing theîr firstborn sons, but to redeem them 
(Ex.1311 7). ‘There was a time when the divine voice 
had spoken otherwise (cp Gen. 22); but now that voice 
bade them leave their native land, like Abraham, rather 
than persist in an antiquated and undesirable religious 
practice. When the story of the peaceful Exodus (sce 
Moses, $ 11) from Misrim (Musri} was transformed into 
the story of an Exodus in trembling haste from ‘the 
land of Misraim (Egypt), from the house of servants,' it 
became necessary to reshape the old tradition, so as to 
make the slaying of the firstborn of the Egyptian Misrites 
the punishment inflicted npon the foreign oppressors by 
the offended Yahwè. In a word, it became a " plague,' 
and the imagination of great narrators was at once stirred 
to produce other piagues to accompany it. 

Taking the institution of the Passover {δα Δ) in con- 
nection with the slaying of the firstborn of the Misrim, 
one may ask whether the original tradition must not have 
represented the paschal sacrifice as Israel's substizute for 
the sacrifice of the firstborn of men (cp Gen. 2213). We 
are not at all obliged to accept this representation {cp 
RS 36:); the simplest and most natural view of this 
characteristically Arabian practice {cp AS 227) is 
different. See FIRSTBORN, PassovER. But it is one 
which would naturally suggest itself at a certain stage of 
religious reflection. 

It is useless to appeal in behalf of the historicity of 
the ‘ten plagues' to the threefold tradition of JEP, or 
to the comparatively accurate local colouring. Egypt- 
ologists inform us that Min-mes was the name of the 
chief magician under Rameses ILL, and that Me(r)neptah 
lost a son. What critical use can we possibly make of 
these facts? Egyptian history is silent on all the points 
of real critical importance, Even OTcrities have thought 
it worth while to conjecture that some calamities which 
may have fallen upon Egypt and facilitated the Exodus 
may have been transformed into the so-called plagues. 
A needless suggestion, even from a conservative critical 
point of view, The fact of the migration, and the super- 
natural powers of the leader being granted, it was natural 
to make the departure of the Israelites as full of the 
marvellous as possible, in order to enhance the greatness 
of Yahwè. 

In truth it is a ‘theologoumenon’ that we have before 
us, and as such the story of the plagues is of deep interest. 

soi Let us close this article with a descrip- 
E EAligion8 tion {from Baentsch, p. 57] of the dis. 
* tinctive religious characteristics of the 

three great narrators. 

‘The Yahwè of J is the Yahwè who personally inter- 
feres with the course of nature, and manifests himself as 
lord of the elements, who makes his personal presence 
everywhere felt, and transacts history under our very 
eyes. E's conception of God is more abstract; still 
more so is that of P. In both Yahwè is seated above 


1 The connection between the story in Ex. 18 29 /7 and that 
of the sacrifice of Isaac has heen pointed out hy Frazer, Golden 
BougXG}, 2.49, who, however, works out the idea quite differently. 
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the world and does not interfere personally in its affairs. 
‘The growing tendency to introduce intermediate agents 
between God and the world finally led to the later de- 
velopment of the doctrine of angels.’ Above all let us 
in conclusion remember that God is not banished from 
the history of Israel even if the Exodus was attended 
by no physical signs and wonders, no slaughter of the 
Egyptian firstborn, no drowning of a hostile king in the 
Red Sea. T.K.C 


PLAIN, corresponds to seven Hebrew words in OT 
and one Greek word in NT. 
ar, ᾿αδδέ, ‘a meadow' (88 89-10); so Judg. 1133, mg. 
(ABet-cHERAMIM). 

2. ῥα, "/0n, “cal” @), or perhaps rather ‘sacred tree’ (see 
Oax, TeresintH). Only în place-names; thus Gen. 126, see 
MoxEn ; 13 18 14 13, see Mamri; Judg. 4 11 9637, see Bezaa- 
NANNI; 15.103, see Tasor, AcLon-sacuutit. Here AV, 
like Vg., is guided by the euphemistic rendering of the Targg. 
(θῶ Ὁ), but 6 and Pesh. render correctiy. 

3. πρρϑν δέξ' Δ, “a highland plain’ (see VALLEY). 

4. 33, ἀτάζαν, ‘circle,’ often applied to some part of the 
Jordan valley, primarily the district of Jericho, see JoRDAN, $ 2 
(8 generally ἡ περέχωρος or τὰ περίχωρα [BRADEFL], less often 
ἢ περίοικος [BADELI], and in two passages treated as a proper 
name ; 2 5. 18 23, xexap [BL], καιχαρ [A]; Neh. 3.22, axexap [B], 
ἀχχεχέαρ [A], xexap [x], where @L confusing 3 with has mpwro- 
TRON) cilied by Joe, (BJ îv.82) τὸ μέγα πεδίον a still common name 
for which isno. 6. In Neh. 822 the word ‘plain,’ RVmg. ‘circuit, 
district’ (of Jerusalem). On2S.1823(‘bythe 
* RV) see MamaNAIM, and cp Wi. ΟἿ 2235. 

5. τἠν Ὁ, 242587, *level land,' as, δι.» in 15, 404 (“the ragged 
shall become a level land’; AV ‘the crooked shall be made 
straight’), but very often in the specialised sense of ‘the table- 
land of Moan' [g.v., and cp Suaron], eg, Josh.13916.£ (AV 
in Dt. 443, ‘plain country '=7j) γῇ τῇ πεδινῇ (BALI). ὧδ oftenest 
treats it as a proper name (μ[εἸισωρ [BRAFQL], βισωρ {A once]), 
but sometimes renders πεδέον, redini. 

6. N33Y, ‘Ard0ah, preserved in RV (and Josh.1818 AV)asa 

roper name, Arabah, meaning the whole depression from the 
Sea of Galilee to the Gulf of Δ Κᾶρα, the S. part of which is still 
called W. el ‘Araba; see DESERT, $$ 2 (4), 3 (2). We also hear 
of the ‘plains (‘ard2t4) of Jericho' (e.g., 2K.255); for this 
phrase and also for ὅδ᾽: renderings see Akaxan, but cp Moas, 
81, nr. In28.1528 and 1716kKr., ‘the plains of the wilder- 
ness' (nba many) might mean ‘the plains of Jericho' (cp. 
2 K.28 5); still, though the versions{hut see L) support Kr., the 
Kt. reading, ‘the fords of the wilderness' (adopted by ΒΡ AV 
‘plain,’ ‘plains'), is preferable, See Forps; FERRY-B0AT. L 
in 2 85.18.28 ἐπὶ τῆς ἐλαίας ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ (cp 22, 18.23). 

7. παρῇ, 442/44, ‘lowland,' very frequent, e.g., Jer.17 26 
Ob. 19 Zech. 77; usually rendered în AV ‘vale, valley, valleys," 
by RV everywhere correctly 'lowland,’ See SHEPHELAH, 

In EVmg. of Gen, 145 my (‘a level place ’), regarded in the 
text as part of a pr. n. (see KiriatHAIM and cp Suaven în. 
17), is rendered ‘ plain," as is bvg, ‘tree’ (τερ[εἸμίνθον [AE], τέρεν 
βίνθου [11], similarly Pesh.; Vg. comssestria) in AVmg. of Gen. 
146, See Et-FaRAN, and cp the explanation above under (2). 

8. The only Greek word in the NT to be recorded is πεδινός, 
(both πεδίε]ενός and πεδίον are frequent in 6 and Apoc.) In 
Lk.617 AV, ‘stood in the //2:2' should be ‘stood on a spot in 
the plain’ (ἐπὶ τόπον πεδινοῦ), i.c., at the foot of the mountaîn 
(according to Mk. and Lk, probably some definite hill near 
Capernaum) referred to in 2, τα, RV renders ‘on a level place, 
as if some flat place on the side of the mountain,  Plummer 
remarks that this would suit the multitudes bringing sick people 
to be healed better than a plateau high up the mountain. πεδίον 
Judith ς (borders of Ragau) î 6 (of Arloch) 18 (of Esdraelon) 
2 21 (of Bectileth) 227 (of Damascus) 3 3 [BA] (fields of whent) 4 5 
(fields) 4 6 (open country near Dothaim) 5 1 (champaign countries) 
6 4 (fields) 6 τα (plain) 7 18 (plain) 8 3 (field) 142 (field) 15 2 (plain) 
Wisd. 197 Ecclus, 2414 1 Macc. 3.24 (plain=Shephelah) 46 τα 
21 552 1071737783 1167. 1249 1313 14816511 2 Macc. 1433. 


PLAIN, CITIES OF THE NUMN NP), DL Sr 
See ADMAH AND ZEBOIM, SODOM AND GOMORRAH, 
BELA, ZoAR; also {Dt 310) MOAR. 

PLAISTER. Passing over with brief mention ‘the 
plaister (Dan. 55, NI, gi; Koniama) of the wall’ 
on which MENE, MENE (g.v.) was written, directions as 
to ‘plaistering’ anew the leprous house (Lev. 144e, 
TO. ezaAerdw), the ‘plaister’ in Jer. 8015 (RVme 
ΦΟΤῚ, but inconsistently not in 4611), and the verb 
‘to plaister' (M29) in Is. 3821, the last two of which 
references have to do with wounds (see MEDICINE, and for 
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LA 


PLAITS 


Ts., Z.c., FIG, 8 3), we pause on the command of Moses in 
Dt. 27 that the Israelites set up great stones ar plaister 
them with plaister (VOI DIV. KONIACEIC KONIA, 
calce levigabis). If the text Îs correct, the ' plaistering' 
—which means here giving a coat of gypsum (see LIME) 
—stands in close relation to the recording of ‘the words 
of this law.' The word used for this recording is ELE” 
which, according to Dillmann, means writing with ink 
{cp 1718 319), but, according to Driver, inscribing with 
some special pigment analogous to that employed in the 
wall-paintings and inscriptions of Egypt. The exegetical 
question, however, must be subordinated to a historical 
and text-critical one. 


1{ τς many converging phenomena show—there was an older 
story of the migration of certain Israelite clans, which said no- 
thirig of crossing the Jordan, and represented the immediate 
goal of the migration to be the Negeb (see Moses, $ 6: 
NEGE3), and if the text of Dt, 11 and Il 29 has been correctly 
restored elsewhere (SupH, Moren), it follows that the text of 
Dr. 27 2 needs careful revision in accordance with those passages. 
The duty is in fact urgent, for the commentaries are by no means 
satisfactory, and we are justified in building on the well.grounded 
textnal emendations referred to. The scene of the address 
of Moses to the Israelites was originally represented as ‘opposite 
Zarephath” (11), and the ‘mountains’ spoken of in 1129 
were in ‘Arab-jerahmeel, at the entrance of Cusham, in the 
land of the Kenites” Consequently it becomes natural to 
emend 272 thus, ‘When ye have passed through Jerahmeel 
to the land . . . thou shalt set thee up great ‘stones ἐξ 
Zarephath of Missur’ (Cp ZAREPHATH.) See Crit. Bib. 
The “words of this law” were presumably to be engraved (cp 
Now. Arck. 1290, and WRITING), not, however, on the altare 
stones (as the writer of Josh.832 supposed), but on the ‘great 
stones,’ which were of course not unhewn like the altar-stones, 


τ΄ K. C. 
PLAITS (DMÌM), Cant. 110 £ RV. See NECKLACE. 


PLANE (ΠΡ 5, rmaparpagic [? Ag. in Qus] 
BNAQ0 om.), Is. 4413t. € incomplete and corrupt, 
Cp HANDICRAFTS, $ 2. 


PLANE TREE AV Chestnut Tree (ὙΠ 7. αν; 
mAaranoc; Gen. 3037; eAatH, Ezek. 818 [Th. trAa- 
TaNnoc]}. The Hebrew name is most likely connected 
with a root meaning ‘to scale off’ (Ges. 7es.), and is 
thus appropriate to the plane (2/2/anzs orientalis, L.) 
which peels annually. According to Tristram (42, 
345)—who says ‘ we never saw the chestnut in Palestine, 
excepting planted in orchards in Lebanon'—the plane 
‘is frequent by the sides of streams and in piains, both 
on the coast and in the northern parts of the country. 
+ + + It is common on the banks of the Upper Jordan, 
and of the Leontes, where it overhangs the water." The 
identification is supported by nearly all ancientauthorities, 
though @ goes astray in Ezek. 318. ‘The mistaken 
rendering of AV is of Jewish origin. 

For the 377R, #44dr, of Is. 4119 60 τ3} RVmg., see PINE, 2. 

NM 
PLANETS (ΠἾ0}0), 2 K.235 ΕΥ. Sce STARS. 


PLANTINGS OP ADONIS (D°3I9P) .}122), Is. 1710 
RVmg See ADONIS. 


PLATE. τ. EV rendering of ps, οὖς, πέταλον ; 


lamina), the golden object in the high priest’s mitre, Ex. 38 36 etc. 
See Merre, 535 


2. mb, ἐπα (6 om.), an obscure term in the description of 
the bases of the ‘molten sea,’ 1 K.7 36. 

3. D°I70, seranii (rà προσέχοντα), axles of bronze belonging 
to bronze wheels, τ K. 7 30. 

4. DNS, Aahkim (Aerides), thin plates of metal, Ex. 393 Nu. 
173 [16 38). Cp EMBROIDERY, OvCHES. 

PLATFORM (N90), 2 K.1114 233 RV®&, EV 
PILLAR (g.v.). 


PLATTER (1tinaz), Lk. 1139. 
also meals, $ 9. 


PLEDGE (53M, 44407 eneyypacmoc or-ma, Ezek. 
18 12 16 3315 [GA ἐνεχνρον], or Mi3P, ᾿ἀδδέ, ἐνέχυρον, Dt. 
Zi ro 21} also 123, ‘2radon ἀρραβών, Gen. 38 17 1820, whilst 
MANY, ᾿ἀγμόδᾶλ, occurs once in a general sense (1 S. 17 18, ‘token,' 
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See CHARGER, 3; 


PLEDGE 


see BDB; GA ira ἂν χρῇζωσιν, 68 omits, EL τὸ ἐρονβα) and 
when used in atechnical legal sense means ‘security’ (Prov. 
1718). The corresponding verbs are 3°Y, ‘t0 give in pawn,' 
‘to pledge,' and also ‘to become security,” and 2}, ‘to take 
something in pawn or pledge.” 

Elsewhere {LAW AND JUSTICE, $ 16} it is pointed 
out that the old legislation as to pledges goes on the 

sno SUPposition that indebtedness between 
1. Practice. Jsrnelites can only have its origin in the 
poverty of one of ihe parties which compels him to have 
recourse to his more prosperous brother for a loan 
of the means of subsistence. ‘The provisions even of 
the oldest legislation on this subject, and still more 
those of Dt., have therefore the express tendency and 
intention to proteci the poor debtor against the oppres- 
sion of his creditor, The usual method adopted by the 
creditor {o secure his money was to exact a pledge. 
Houses and vineyards were 50 given (Neh. 53), although 
as to the form in which this was done we learn nothing. 
From Neh.53f compared with 55 it would appear 
that the mortgaged land passed into the possession of 
the creditor and was redeemed only by repayment of 
the loan, So far as earlier times are concerned, we 
read nothing about the mortgaging of lands, nor yet 
does the law mention such a thing; we are thus left in 
ignorance as to what the ancient custom was in this 
respect. If the needy person had no land he could 
give his sons and daughters in pledge; when this 
happened they passed into the possession of the creditor 
as slaves (Neh.55; see SLAVERY}; where loans of 
comparatively small amount were concerned the creditor 
took such pledge as suited him from the household 
goods of the debtor—such as clothing, hand-mill, or 
other domestic implement, staff or signet-ring {cp Gen. 
3818). 

The old law în the Book of the Covenant intervenes 
in behalf of the debtor so far at least, as to enact that if 

L the pledge be the upper garment or mantle 

2. LAW8. ;t must be returned to its owner before 
nightfall, ‘ for it is his only covering: wherein shall he 
sleep?’ (Ex.2226/). Garments seem, as a rule, to 
have been favourite pledges (Am.28 Job 226 Prov. 
2016 27 13). 

Dt., with the humane disposition which it everywhere 
displays (cp DEUTERONOMY, $ 32, col. 1093), extends 
the law of the Book of the Covenant just stated so as to 
prohibit the pledging of necessaries altogether. That 
articles necessary to life must not be pledged is the 
plain meaning of Dt., although the law does not express 
this generally but only in a series of detailed enactments; 
the garments of a widow, the hand-mill, or even only a 
part of it, may not be taken in pledge, for that would 
be to take a man's life in pledge {Dt 24617) In 
particular-—-and this is an important check upon the 
exorbitance of the rich creditor—the creditor is no 
longer to have the right he seems formerly to have had, 
of going in person into the house of the debtor and 
choosing a pledge at his own discretion, but must stay 
outside before the door of the borrower and wait to 
receive what the latter may choose to give by way of 
pledge. The proviso that the pledge must be restored 
before nightfall is repeated here also; although the ex- 
pression is worded generaliy, we ought, no doubt, to 
see here a reference to the mantle in the first instance, 
as in the case of the earlier law, for it is added : that he 
(the debtor) may sleep in his own garment {Dt 24 10-13). 
That the Jaw was abundantly justified in its interposition 
against the merciless abuse of the system of pledging, 
but also that on the other hand it did not succeed in 
doing away with all hardship and even sometimes 
played into the hands of the unjust rich in their oppres- 
sion and overreaching of the poor is clear from the 
many complainis upon the subject (Am.28 Ezek. 
187 1216 8315 Job 226 243 Prov. 2016 2713 Neh. 52/2). 

In later Jewish times the law of pledges often supplied the 


means of evading the strict sabbath law which forbade any pay- 
ment of money on that day; the buyer gave, instead of the 
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PLEIADES 


money for goods recsived. a pled&e-—usually his upper garment— 
which was redeemed when the sabbath ended, at sunset. 


Security, that is a pledge given by a third party, is 

strangely enough never mentioned in the earlier period, 
3. Security, PIT alluded to in the Book of the Covenant 

» S@CuFIEY. or in D. Itis not till the later literature 
is reached that many warniugs against the danger 
of suretyship show how common it was, and with what 
disastrous results it was often attended (Prov. 617 1115 
1718 2016 2226/£ Job 173 Ecclus. 812 29147). Cp 
DEPOSIT, EARNEST. LB 

PLEIADES (Π|2}2; rranta [BAQ]in Am. 58? apg- 
Toypon in Job 99? [so Aq. Am. 58] mAgiadec in Job 
3831? with Sym. and so Sym. Th. Am. 58), either Sirius, 
if this is not rather the ‘bow-star’ of Job 8836, or the 
Pleiades (which may, however, be the ‘Ayish of Job 3832; 
see SrARSs, $ 34, and Che. 782 17 [1898] 105). 

PLOUGH. See AGRICULTURE, 8325 

PLUMBLINE (N; aAhamac[BAQ], ἐγμέζα [trowel] 
camentarit), Am.77 fit. See LEAD and HANDI- 
CRAFTS, $$ 1, 2. 

PLUMMET! τ, ΠΡΌ, missile (5 ΚΚ. 91 τϑν 
στάθμιον [BI], σταθμόν [AL]), or ΠΟΡΦΙΡ, »πὐβξόίρέλι (15.38.17, 
σταθμοί [BRAQTI], menseza). See HanpicRAPIS, $$ τ 

2. In Is. 841r RV has ‘ plummet of emptiness' for 127938, 
‘abnè bihu (AV stones of emptiness’; & reads differently, but 


γεωμετρία seems to stand for ὉΠ Ν, Aerdendiculum in desola» 
Hionent). 


3 uan Ἰπμπ, Aden habbédil, Zech. 4 10; lit. ‘the stone» 
the tin,’ so AVhigi; τὸν λέθον τὸν κασσιτέρινον [BRAQT, κασ- 


σιδεριον N°]; Zapidem stanneum). But ‘the stone of tin” 
(AVuz.) is scarcely grammatical,? nor is ‘plummet’ the term 


that is wanted here, but rather WNY3 j38% (cp. 7) ie. ‘the 
top-stoning. jan, however, would suffice here, and since bs 


cannot have sprung out of ww, it is better to suppose that it 
is either an incorrect gloss (Marti, Nownck) or a Corruption of 
ΦΗΣῚ 13, or of some name corresponding to 552} (see ZeRuB 
BABEL). TC 


POCHERETH-HAZZEBAIM (D'IS1 MID, or, 
Neh., D*3%) AV, ἘΝ POCHERETH OF ZEBAIM. The 
names of two families reckoned among the ‘sons of 
Solomon's servants’ (or rather ‘men of Salmaean 
Arabia," see SOLOMON'S SERVANTS, CHILDREN ΟΡ} 
rolled into one. 

Ezra? 57 (υἱοὶ φασραθ υἱοὶ ἀσεβωειν [B], . . . garepa? . . + 
aceBwey [A], . . . φακεραθ τῶν σαβωειμ [L]; Neh.7 59 . 
φακαραθ [BI], φαχαρατ [x], φαχαραθ [A], . .. σαβαειμ; . . 
diaeepa@ . . | σαβωειμ [L]). 

In 1 Fsd. 534, however, as in @& above, Zebaim (AV 
SABI, RV SABIE; σαβίεγη [BA], τῶν σαβωειμ [L]) is 
distinet from Pochereth {AV PHACARETH; φακαρεῦ 
[BA], φακεραθ [L]), and the sense ‘hunter. of gazelles’ 
is in itself improbable for a family-name {see, however, 
NAMES, $ 96). AV is, therefore, more correct than ΕΝ, 
except that ‘sons of' should have been prefixed to 
Zebaim, Pochereth is parallel to HASSOPHERETH (g.2.) 
in 7. 55, which we take to mean ZAREPHATH (a N. 
Arabian place). It is grouped with Shephatiah] (i.e, 
Zarephathite), with Hattil (s.e., Abit(al]=Rehobothi), 
with Zebaim, and with Ami or rather ‘Adlon (see 1 Esd. 
534, υἱοὶ adàw», cp SttaPHAT, 5)=obp, probably a 
corruption of Sapnv (MT nimy, Adullam). On the 
analogy of SOPHERETH for Zarephath, we may read 
* Rehoboth' for ‘ Pochereth,' so that two Rehobothite 
clan-names {misread Hattil and Pochereth} are men- 
tioned together. Zebaim, too, seems to be a place- 
name ; cp ο'κἂν (see ZEBOIM). τ΄ K. C, 


POETICAL LITERATURE 


Tts amount ($ 1). Prophetic (8 5/1). 
Survey incomplete ($ 2). Later (8 7). 
Three periods (8 3). Metre (8 8). 
Six species ($ 4). Other artifices (8 9). 
Bibliography (8 10). 
Poetry occupies a large space in the OT, even if we 
lie. plumbet. 
2 Cp C. H. H. Wright, Zeckariah, p. 550. 
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take note only of the poetical books în the stricter sense, 

viz., Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Canticles, 
1, Amount of 7, mentations. The number of these 
poetry in OT. \;jll be increased if we include Ko- 
héleth on the one hand, in which the restraints of 
metrical form give place to the freedom of poetic prose, 
and on the other hand Ecclesiasticus, Wisdom, and the 
Psalms of Solomon, which were not received into the 
canon. 

In reality, however, poetry plays a much greater part 
than this in the literature of the OT. In the Torah 
and the Former Prophets (Josh.-2 K.) we find many 
songs and lyric fragments, and the Later Prophets 
{Is.-Mal.) are full of poetry. 

Yet we have not the means of obtaining a complete 
survey of the history of Hebrew poetry, and for the 
following three reasons :— 


2 Compete {i.) Mfuck lost. First, it is plain that 
ταῆμα τόδ. only a small fraction of dhe poetical 


pieces once in existence has been pre- 
served in the OT. The earliest collections are lost. 
We no longer possess the ‘Book of the Righteous® 
{AV ‘of Jasher"; RV “οὔ Jashar'; agio n9p, Josh. 
1013 [om. BA]; 25.118 [βιβλίον τοῦ εὐθοῦς, or εὐθέω:] 
1 K.853 [B. τῆς φδῆς: BALJ=Te0, he, ni, the 
whole phrase being omitted in MT [see JASHAR, BooK 
©F]}), or the ‘Book of the Wars or THE LorD' 
(Nu. 2114, mr ninbo map; βιβλίῳ Πόλεμος τοῦ κυρίου 
[Β], BiBXG II. [τοῦ] κυρίου [AL]), or the 3000 proverbs 
and 1005 songs that 1 K. ὅτε αὶ [432] assigns to 
Solomon-—which have nothing in common with the 
collections traditionaliy associated with his name that 
are still extant. Of the wealth of popular poetry— 
wedding - songs, dirges, drinking -songs (Am. 65), 
recitations of rhapsodists (Nu. 2127)—nothing has 
reached us but a few specimens and illustrations. ΟΥ̓ 
the older devotional poetry too (Am. 523} we have not 
now the means of forming any true idea. Naturally 
the men to whom we owe the selection and arrangement 
of the sacred writings sternly suppressed all those old 
poetie productions that were too obviously in confliet 
with the spirit of the (later) religion of Yahwè. 

{i.) Unceriain date and authorship. — Secondly, 
even in regard to the poets that have been preserved, 
we can only occasionally determine the date of composi- 
tion, still more rarely the authorship. Much as the 
Israelites wrote, they were devoid of the real spirit of 
the man of letters, and never cared for what we calì the 
history of literature. Neither did the poets themselves 
work for future literary glory, nor did the genera] public 
trouble itself much about the authorship of what it read 
or sang. We must not be misled by the superseriptions 
in Psalms and Proverbs. It is not on any tradition or 
even a primitive literary criticism that they rest. They 
are prefixed to the poems with the arbitrariness and 
undiscerning recklessness that characterise the historical 
attempts of the last centuries, 8.0, {Cp PSALMS, 
PROVERBS.] 


Besides, a comparison of the Hebrew, Greek, Syriac, and 
other Aramaic texts, shows that the superscriptions varied greatly 
in different MSS. So long, therefore, as we Eno hardly a single 
poet, and only exceptionally the occasion and object of the 
poems, and their date and manifold mutual relations, a history 
of poetry cannot but be incomplete. 


ili Lack of information about metre and music — 
A third consideration adds to our uncertainty. We 
know that the Israelites used definite metrical forms, 
and that their songs were provided with an accompani- 
ment of more or less artistic instrumental music {see 
Music). We have, however, but few positive data on 
the subject, and these, some of which are concealed in 
the Psalm superscriptions, are, for the most part, unin- 
telligible to us. We are consequently often în doubt 
where prose passes into metrical poetry, and one com- 
mentator will find clearly marked verses and strophes, 
where another will find plain prose, or at best a poetical 
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style. Almost the whole of the prophetic literature is 
involved at the present time in this ambiguity. 

If, notwithstanding these difficulties, the attempt 
3. Three MUSt be made to determine the great ont- 
periode. Standing periods in the history of Hebrew 

" poetry, the following must be distinguished. 

i. The period of f064/r poetry, from the beginning 
of Israelitish history to the age of written prophecy. 
[Cp $ 10, B. ‘Popular poetry.’] From the earliest 
times down to Solomon we may call the pre-literary 
age; much was sung, but little written. Its most 
important documents are the ‘Song of Deborah” 
(Judg. 5), the ‘Blessing of Jacob' (Gen. 49), and the 
elegies of David (25.183). From Solomon onwards 
the art of reading and writing seems to have spread 
widely in Israel. Since the popular connection—attested 
by the autbor of 1 K, 512/ [432/.]—of the proverbs 
and songs referred to above with the name of Solomon, 
can hardly be entirely destitute of foundation of some 
kind, we may probably assume that Solomon had the 
3000 proverbs and fables treating of all beasts and 
plants written down, either in whole or in part, for the 
glorification of his power, though it is quite improbable 
that so many fables and maxims replete with cosmo- 
politan wisdom should have originated within the limits 
of Israel, much less have been composed by the king 
himself. If we arc to credit Solomon with this step it 
could not fail to lead to further production, and may 
have laid broader foundations for the rise of a poetic 
literature, of which unhappily we possess few relics. 

ii. The second period, from Amos to Ezra, we may 

call the proffetie. Judged by such remains as have 
reached us, the prophets are, in both the stricter and 
the wider sense of the term, the most distinguished 
poets of this age, and even the poems that we owe to 
other authors—Job, Lamentations, the songs of the 
Servant of Yahwè—are subject to their influence. If 
we exclude a very few narrative pieces, Amos, Hosea, 
Micah, Isaiah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Dentero-Isaiah, 
and (to coin a new term) Trito-Isaiah (Is. 56-66) write 
in striet poetic form. The same seems to be true 
of the original notes of Jeremiah, although these are 
now indeed in great measure obscured by additions, 
made either by himself or by others, which are more or 
less of the nature of prose. Ezekiel frequently inter- 
sperses poetical pieces among his prose writings. 
The third period likewise contains many prophetic 
poems; but it is pious /yric and didaclie poetry that 
preponderates—poetry founded on the Law and on a 
scheme of ethics, the key-word of which is the ‘ fear of 
God.' Little secular poetry has found a place în the 
Canon (examples are Ps. 45 Is. 2315 Δ). 

We should reach about the same results if we 
adopted as a principle of classification the various 
A species of poetry. 

4. Species of Pi" re mon life. The poetry of com 

Ῥοθίσγ. mon ΠΕ îs common to all periods. 
Mourning women skilled in the dirge, ‘wise women," 
mothers, teaching their daughters to lament the dead, 
are known to Amos (5 16} and Jeremiah (917 19) as well 
as to the NT (see MouRNING CUSTOMS, ὃ 1). And 
equally common will have been the songs of joy to 
which women in their processional dances played the 
tabret and carousers plucked the guitar (see Music, 
$ 3[1]; DANCE, $ 5} ‘The Song of the Well (see 
BEER), which Nu. 2117 f. assigns to nomadic times, 
could also have been produced rooo years later. 

ii. Epic. —On the other hand, epic poetry is for us 
confined to the first period. Unfortunately so little of 
it has been preserved that before the decipherment of 
the cuneiform literature it was even supposed that the 
Semites had no epic poetry. 

{1) In reality, however, Israel actually possessed epic 
poems with #ey/kica! features, The reference to the 
primeval contest between the god of light and the 


1 See Jupces, $7; GENESIS, $ 8(5); SAMuEL (Booxs). 
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powers of chaos in Is. 519 and in Job 712 91326 
reminds us of the cosmogonic myths of the northern 
Semites {see CREATION, LEVIATHAN, RAHAB), ‘These 
myths, however, which, though a product not of 
religious instinct, but of poetic philosophic thought, 
spring up only on the soil of nature-religion, must have 
undergone a radical transformation when  poetically 
wrought up by an adherent of Yahwè, the god of plain 
history. In Gen. 61-4, too, we seem to detect features 
of the poetry of mythic epos; it bespeaks a poetic 
original, e.g., when we read in ©. τ that daughters were 
born to men—a prose writer would have spoken of sons 
and daughters. 

(2) Other poems again take us from the realm of 
myth more into that of Zgerd. From the culture 
legend of the people of Kain (cp CAINITES), of which 
we have an abridgment in Gen. 416-204, we have (2) the 
Song of Lamech (Ὁ. 237). Then there are frag- 
ments of song telling of Yahwè's coming down from 
heaven, the material of which 15 not Israelitish in origin. 
One of these underlìes the narrative of (6) the Baby- 
lonian tower-building! (Gen. 11 1-9), the author of which 
rather clumsily mixes up prose and verse. ‘The follow- 
ing is in verse:— 

©. 3. Come, we will make brick, 
And bake them till 1hey are hard. 


τ. 4. Come, let us build a city, 
And a tower with its head in heaven, 
And let us make us a landmark, 
That we be not scattered over the earth 


2. 7. Come, let us go down, 
And confound there their speech. 

It is clear that the last distich belongs to the poetic 
original, as the prose writer has already made Yahwè 
come down in 7. 5. Some strophes of (c) a second 
song have been subsequently inserted into the Yahwistic 
story of the overthirow of Sodom (Gen.18 £), a story 
which they do not at all suit. The first strophe 
(1820) plants us in heaven :— 

The cry of Sodom and Gomorrah, ah! it is great; 
And their sin, ah ! it is very grievous; 

I will go down and see whether . . . 

Or, if it be not so, 1 must know. 

Here the poet must have told of Yahwè's coming 
down. Farther on we read (1924 /.):— 

And Yahwè rained on Sodom and Gomorrah, 

Brimstone and fire came from Yahwè out of heaven, 


And he overthrew the cities and the whole district, 
And all that dwelt in the cities and all the fruit of the ground 


That these strophes are not the work of the Yahwist is clear, 
apart from their poetic diction, from the following considera» 
tions (1) 1924 Va separates the prose account of Lot (e. 23}from 
that of his wife @, 26); (2) the Yahwist always speaks simply of 
Sodom, whilst these strophes, and later allusions to them, speak 
also of Gomorrah; (3) according to the Yahwist Sodom is 
destroyed by the two men that came thither, whilst, according 
to the poet, this is the work of Yahwè from heaven; (4) the 
determination of Yahwè (18 20 £) "το go down' conflicts with the 
prose narrative—it is either a descent into the vale of Sodom 
that is meant, în which case the Yahwist does not after all make 
Yahwè go down at all, or it is a coming down from heaven to 
earth, in which case the determination is quite out of place in 
chap. 18, where Yahwè is already on earth. 

That the subject-matter of the poems is not old 
Israelitish seems sufficiently proved by the fact of 
Yahwè's being thought of as dwelling in heaven. The 
Sodom legend is pre-Israelite ; the story of the Tower of 
Babel must have grown up among people to whom the 
tower served as a landmark—the caravans of the desert. 

(3) Not only myth and legend, however, but also real 
history 15 represented in song. The rhapsodists, whose 
recitations kept alive the lays of popular history, are 
called in Nu. 2127 7 ξδίξηε (obo), and would seem, 
to judge from the usage elsewhere of the word εκ (cp 
PROVERE), to have also recited satirical songs on living 
persons. In the earlier days songs, treating of the fights 
and heroes so dear to the heart of peoples still in their 
youth, are, for the most part, improvised by the women, 


1 See Banet, ToweR ΟΡ, and cp Cri. Bib. 
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and naturally only in exceptional cases handed down to 
later generations, It appears to the present writer 
possible that (a) Ex. 1521, the couplet that extols in 
glad wonder the unimagined might of the desert god : 


Sing to Vahwè, for he hath greatly exalted himself; 

The horse and his rider hath he cast into the sea, 
is really to be attributed to Miriam, whilst the long poem 
vw. 2-19 is certainly a quite late artificial product {cp 
ExoDus [Book], $ 6). Moreover it is probable that a 
poem underlies the description of (6) the Red Sea 
catastrophe in Ex. 1424 f ΤῊς song (c) in Nu, 2127-30 
is, perhaps, not earlier than the monarch; Of the 
ancient song of victory on (4) the fight at Gibeon we 
have some fragments in Josh. 10107 which do not 
everywhere stand out from the prose framework, but 
are still sufficient to show that the supposed marvel of 
sun and moon standing still, rests on the early poetic 
conception of the stars as warlike beings lingering here 
as sympathetic spectators of the deeds of Yahwè, just 
as in (6) the Song of Deborah they actually take part in 
the fight (fudg. ὃ 20). 

This Song of Deborah (Judg. 5) is the most important docu- 
ment of the whole period from Moses to David, ‘In support of 
the view that ît is of later date than the age of Deborah, no 
serious grounds have as yet been adduced. The song is the 
composition of some one who was more interested in the mar- 
shalling and organising of the forces than in the fight itself, and 
who had authority to spe in the name of the mal'ak Yahwè 
(see Turovranv); for this reason we are justified in regarding 
Deborah herself as the author. The ‘song’ spoken of in 2. 12, 
however, cannot he urged în proof of this; it is rather the war. 
like benediction with which this Veleda of ancient israel sends 
the warriors to the fight. The poem is composed in six-line 
strophes, the dialect is N. Israelitish (according to 7. 15 Deborah 
belonged to Issachar), the text very corrupt. Cp JupGES 
(B00n), 8 7. 

It is to the early days of the monarchy, when David 
was king at Hebron, that we are inclined to assign (f) 
the ‘Blessing of Jacob' (Gen. 49:-27), which, though 
inferior to the ‘Song of Deborah' from an aesthetic 
point of view, does not fall far below it in historical 
value. Its author, who prophesies a time of glory for 
Shitoh and Judah, might conceivably be Abiathar, the 
last scion of the priestly clan of Shiloh, and faitbful 
friend of David. Cp GENFSIS, $ 8 (δ). 

The author hopes that Judah, brother of the Israelitish tribea, 
enriched and become great by plunder, may not lose its leader 
David, as Benjamin lost its Saul, till at Shiloh he attains to 
the hegemony of the tribes. "The early monarchy suits the utter- 
ances about the other tribes: Issachar, which, fieeing from its 
seat on the overthrow of Saul (τ 8. 31 7), returns later to its but 
too attractive abode, only to submit to the yoke of the Philis- 
tines; Gad, which under the leadership of Abner gallantly 
defends itself; Reuben, which has lost its leading position (see 
1 Ch, 5 τοὺ; Levi and Simeon, whose stubborn adherence to the 
ald, wild, Bedouin life was irreconcilable with the milder spirit 
of a now agricuìtural people ; Dan, clearìy no longer living, as 
at the time of the Song of Deborah, by the sea, but already 
removed to Laish (Judg. 1718), and yet still self‘governed1—a 
proof that a monarchy after the Solomonic type does not yet 
exist. Only the saying about Joseph, differing as_it does also 
in other respects from what is said of the other tribes, may be 
assigned to the days of the monarchy, at least if the expression 


VIN ὙΠ (EV “him that was separate from [RWmg. ‘that is 
prince among '} his brethren '), 2. 26, is to be rendered ‘the 
crowned one of his brethren,* 

To the category of historical songs of the first rank 
belong also (g) David's lament over Saul and Jonathan 
(2 $.1 19-27), and (4) the lament on the death ΟἹ Abner, 
of which only a four-line fragment(25. 3 33 £. ) has reached 
us, unless part of Ὁ, 38,f. also should be assigned to it 
songs that give us a most favourable idea of David's 
character and poetic gifts. Much less certain, though 
not after all impossible, is the Davidie origin of {7} the 
‘swan-song,' 25. 231-7. See Davin, 8 13; JASHAR, 
Boog or, 8 5. 

What remains is confined to some fragments.  Men- 
tion should be made of (7) the song about Saul and 
David that the women sang as they danced (τ $.187); 
(δ) the insurrectionary song of Sheba with which the 
Israclites renounced their allegiance to the Davidic as 
an alien dynasty (2 S. 201 τ K. 1216); (/) the tetrastich 
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on the temple building put into the mouth of Solomon,} 
though certainly belonging to a later time, 1 K. 812 (see 
6 τ K.853); finally {γι} the popular song of N. Israel 
mentioned in 15. 99|10]:— 

RBricks are fallen 

Rut we build with hewn stone, 


Sycamores are cut down 
But we set in their place cedars. 


(4) Of the didactic poetry of the earlier times once so 
abundant (1 K. 5x2), all that remains to us, if we pass 
over the unmetrical fable of 2 K.149, is the fable of 
Jotham (Judg. 9) and perhaps the riddle of Samson 
(Judg. 14:43). Jotham's fable marks the Israelitish 
peasants' low estimate of the monarchy, to win which 
none would give up his useful work. The determination 
of its date is, as always in the case of fables, a precarious 
undertaking. 

{5) The question whether the Israelites possessed a 
d&ramatic literature, may most probably be answered 
in the affirmative. It is true the OT gives not the 
slightest hint that they had a theatre like the Greeks 
or Indians, But a dramatic character belongs even to 
the primitive cultus, the festive processions and dances, 
certainly also many rites in which pilgrims to the various 
shrines bad to take part, a liturgy making use of question 
and answer (cp, e.g., Ps. 24), and those songs, mostly 
improvised, in which leader and choir alternately 
perform. If here those taking part do so in their own 
proper persons, the women who yearly bewailed the 
daughter of Jephthah (Judg. 1139 2} played the part of 
another, and the same is true after all of the mourning- 
women when they raised the common cry for a stranger; 
Ah, my brother! Ah, Lord! (fer. 2218); and every 
wedding was a small drama. It is therefore not with- 
out reason if the question whether the so-called ‘Song 
of Solomon’ is a kind of drama, is more and more 
generally answered in the affirmative. Difference of 
opinion is practically confined now to the question 
whether it is a sort of peasant's drama, like those still 
performed in Syria at weddings, perhaps, too, simply a 
collection of songs composed for such occasions, or on 
the other hand, a drama in the ordinary sense, or rather 
a sort of operetta akin to the miracle-plays of mediceval 


times. ‘The second alternative appears to the present 
writer the more natural [cp Driver, πέννα, ch. 10, 
$ 1]; it does not of course require us to assume an 


artificial stage or other theatrical accessories, nor any 
professional actors. ἘΠῚ ‘Song,’ or operetta, falls into 
twenty lyrico-dramatic passages, developing a very 
simple plot, in which true love gains the day over all 
the efforts of Solomon to part the attached lovers, and 
make the maiden of Shulem {Shunem?} bis favourite 
wife (see CANTICLES), The songs are sung partly by 
individuals—the Shulamite, Solomon, the young swain 
— partly by choruses: the maidens of the harem, the 
women of Zion, the friends of the bridegroom, the 
bridesmaids, the kinsmen and kinswomen of the lover. 
Some of the songs are în dialogue form ; but the dialogue 
remains throughout in the background as in the oldest 
dramas of the Greeks. 

The composition is of N, Israelite origin, and belongs to the 
century following Solomon, when the bitterness engendered 
among the N. Israelites by the severity of that king's rule had 
disappeared, but when ît was still not unpleasing to give a 
burlesque description of his character. In spite of a certain 
Oriental redundancy the work contains many passages of a 
graceful. and tender poetry.  Specially worthy of mention is the 


ine psychological insight in the poetica] treatment of the heroine. 
(On τῆς disputed questions involved, see CANTICLES.) 


(6) With Amos begins for us the age of prophetic poetry. 
We refer not merely to poems explicitly indicated as 
such by the prophets themselves, such as Am. 51 Y. Mic. 
187 24 1s.517 Jer.9197 etc. On the contrary, by 
far the greatest part of the prophetic literature consists 
of poems, which, if not sung, were also not declaimed 


1 [See Jasner, Boog 0F, $ 3, and cp Cheyne, Or, Ps. 212, 
425, where further references are given; Driver, /re/r.(8) 1925 
Expositor, x891 (1), pp. 3987] 
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after the manner of Demosthenes, but delivered with 
eestatic fervour. Probably the 4i/kradbè (x: 1, see 
PROPHET, $ 1 [1]} or γλώσσαις λαλεῖν of the NT (see 
SPIRITUAL GIFTS) resembled in the first place the ecstatic 
babbling of the Pythia, and was then, if the subject- 
matter were sufficiently important, brought, as in the case 
of the Pythia, into a certain metrical form, when the 
ecstasy (va npwiz. ‘ when the hand grasped’ Is, 811) had 
ceased, but the exaltation of spirit had not yet vanished. 
Hence the earliest oracles (cp, e.g., Gen. 2523, or the 
Balaam speeches [Nu. 23 / }, as well as the ‘ Blessings” 
uttered under divine influence [Gen. 925 7 2460 2727 
etc.]} are also in poetic form; and the musician who 
was set to excite the entbusiasm of Elisha will have 
likewise accompanied his words. ‘The prophets were, 
moreover, aware that, like the vafes of the Romans, 
they were prophets and poets in one, since they not 
seldom make use, in speeches designated ‘the word of 
Yahwé,' of poetical artifices such as the refrain (e.g., Is. 
98(:17 Am.13 467) In fact religion is the 
mother of all arts, and ît was originally not a form of 
speech when poets addressed the gods as the actual 
source of their creations, 
‘That the prophetic addresses are really not speeches 
but songs, is sufficiently clear from their brevity, but 
stilt more from their being divided 
ipsa) into equal strophes. Most common 
‘addresses. are the four-line strophes in which, e.g., 
"Hosea invariably writes; but more 
artificial forms are quite frequent. In so far as the 
utterances of the prophets give expression to the objects 
and demands of the divine ruler, and are addressed to 
the body of the people or the ruling classes, dealing 
therefore with foreign and home politics, they are 
political poems. Often indeed must the poet speak for 
himself, and in the case of Jeremiah the political element 
often gives place to the personal and even the lyric, so 
that of all the prophets he is most markedly a poet in 
the proper sense of the term. From the time of the 
exile, however, when the nation as a political power 
ceased to be, there begin to make their appearance— 
€.£., în a Deutero-Isaiah—those elements which suggest 
the spiritual song of a later time : it is to Jeremiah and 
Deutero-Isaiah, therefore, that such spiritual song traces 
its pedigree. Unbappily it was for the most part with ilt- 
preserved, mutilated, and illegible texts that the later 
collectors of the early writings had to deal, and they 
made them stili worse by glosses, additions, erroneous 
conjectures, and transpositions. Hence not seldom, in 
addition to internal criticism and comparisons of the 
Hebrew text with that of the LKX, metrical considera- 
tions have to be laid under contribution to secure a text 
representing in some measure the original What a 
confusion, for example, now prevails in such passages 
as the following :—(2) Am. 54-17. In vv. 4-614f. we 
have the following poem :— 


Scek Yahwè and live, 
Aud seek not Bethel, 

And to Gilgal come not, 

‘And to Beersheba go not over. 
Seck Yahwè and live 

Lest there break out a flame,1 

Fire in the house of Joseph, 

And consume with none to quench. 
Seek good, not evil, 

That ye may live, 

And so Yahwè be with you, 

As ye have said. 

Between ov. 6 and 14 has been inserted a genuine piece (22. 7 
10-13) belonging to v. 16, and a later addition (v. 87). Only 
v.15, though its beginning is different, may belong τὸ the same 
poem:— 


Hate evil and love good, 

And establish in the gate justice; 

Perhaps Yahwè will be gracious, 

The god of hosts to the remnant of Joseph. 


1 Read τὸν 235 nds and take WR with the next clause, 
The letters nb will have fallen out from their resemblance to the 
preceding pair. 
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We add some further examples of prophetic poems 
(5) Hos. 514-866 :— 


Tam like a lion unto Ephraim, 

And like a young lion unto the house of Judah ; 
I, I rend and g0 away, 

Τ carry off, none rescuing. 


I witl go back to my place, 
Until they are brought to nought,1 
And seek my face, 
In their distress search after me; 


Up, let us return 
To Yahwè our God ; 

For he hath rent, and will heal us, 
And smitten,? and will bind us up. 


He will revive us after two days, 

On the third day make us stand up, 
That we may live before him, 

And know . > 


We will pursue after Yahwè ; 
As we seek him, 80 do we find him ; 8 

And he will come as a winter rain for us, 
Like a late rain that waters the earth.4 


What should I do unto thee Israel (Ephraim?) 
What should I do unto thee, Judah, 
Your love being like morning clouds, 
And like dew chat early disappears? 


() Mic. 39-12 :— 


Hear, ye heads of Jacob, 
And chiefs of the house of Israel, 
Who abhor judgment, 
And make all that is straight crooked ; 


Who build5 Zion with blood, 
And Jerusalem with iniquity, 

Where tlie chiefs give judgment for a bribe, 
And the priests give counsel for hire; 


Where the prophets prophesy for silver, 
And lean on Yahwè saying: 

Is not Yahwè in our midst? 
There cannot befall us any evil! 


Therefore on your account 
Zion like a field shall be ploughed, 

And Jerusalem become heaps, 
And the temple mount a wooded height.8 


(d) Jer. 4293-06 


I saw the earth and lo a chaos! 

(1 looked) to the heavens, and their light was gone; 
1 saw the mountains, and lo, they quaked, 

And all the hills had begun to totter. 


1 saw and lo man was gone, 
And all the birds of heaven were fed; 

1 saw and lo, the fruitful spot was desert,? 
And all its cities were overthrown before Yahwè. 


(6) Jer. 207-122: 
Thou didst infatuate me, Yahwè, and I became infatuated, 
Thou seizedst me, and didst prevail; 
1 became a laughing-stock every day } 
Every one mocks me. 


As often as I speak I cry out violence, 
Τ bewall ontrage. 

The word of Yahwè became to me a reproach, 
And an insult every day. . 


And I said : I will no more think of him, 
Nor speak: în his nante; 

And it became În my heart as burning fire, 
An oppression 8 in my bones. 


And I became weary of bearing ît, 
And hold not out; 
For I heard the whisper of many : 
‘Denounce ! we will denounce him.” 


All men of mine acquaintance 
Watch for my fall; ᾿ 
‘Perbaps he will be infatuated, and we can master him, 
And take our revenge.” 


But Yahwè [of hostsJ9 is with me 
As a mighty hero, 


1 So &. 2 Read 3) with Wellhausen. 
8 Read with Giesebrecht (cp ©) 3185DI }2 3 
4 Read 7 56% 
9 6 ΓῸΣ for nba. 7 Read ‘975 (without article). 
8 Read ἽΒΪ for 1g. 


9 nigay has in MT made its way from here to 7 12, where it 
is lacking in (5. 
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Therefore shali my pursuers stumble 
And not prevail: 


They shall be greatly ashamed,! 
For they have no insight ; 

Their shame lasts for ever,? 
Will not be forgotten. 

Yahwè is a righteous judge, 
Seeing reins and heart > 

I shall see my revenge upon them, 
For on thee have I rolled it.3 


To the prophetic period belong (a) the five Lamenta- 
tions, which, it is true, exhibit a metre favoured by 
‘ Jeremiah, and are in the Greek 
spam. Serva γον ascribed τὸ him, but are 2 
᾿ “later artificial produet and come 
probably from different authors. So also (6) the ‘Servant 
of Yahwè® Songs (15. 42 1-4 491-6 504-9 5213-5312), pro- 
phetie lyrics of deep import and noble diction, belonging 
to the time of the post-exilie community. Probably 
also (c) the Book of Job (apart from the pre-exilic prose 
introduction and conclusion) was written before Ezra, 
although a later date is possible, The poem deals with 
that deep problem which called Buddhism into being — 
the problem of misfortune—-in an unrestrained, yet deeply 
religious, anything but philosophical spirit, and with a 
keen polemic against the Deuteronomistic theory of 
retribution. See 108 [BooK]. 

Noteworthy, in a poem wholly based on the ethics of the 
ptophets, is the absence of any reference to the prophetic hope 
of a better world; this lack of the thought of a redemption, 
which gave such immense help to Christianity, as it did to 
Buddhism, explains how the theodicy does not turn out satis- 
factory, and the poet found more opponents than followers. The 
text is very badly preserved and has received many foreign addi- 
tions (especially 12 4-6 7-10 24 1-24 30 2-8 28 82-37 40 15-41 26 [34]); 
both the original and the added speeches are in tetrastichs, oniy 
124-6 24 80 2-8 being written in tristichs, 

If some prophetic poems were stili produced in the 
time following Ezra, most of the poems of this period 
belong to ?yric and didactic literature. 
" i, Single specimens are to be found in the 

didactie. historical books as well as in the prophetic 
collections. In an age when pseudonymous authorship 
is prevalent it is a favourite practice to assign to 
celebrities of the past, not merely prophecies and 
prayers, but also religious songs, without always 
noticing whether the songs suit the person or the situa- 
tion (cp, e.g., 1821-10 Jon. 22-9) This predilection 
for the names of illustrious poets of the past finds special 
expression in the two grent collections of the time. 
Psalter, containing the lyric, and Proverbs contaî 
the didactic poetry. Both collections have grown out 
of smaller collections for the most part stili discernibie. 
How late the smaller collections were united appears 
from 1 Ch. 168-36 (see PsALMS [BooK], $ 8).4 But the 
songs themselves are also late and refer to the inner and 
outer struggles of the community of the second temple, 

Had the second temple been preserved and with it 
the temple song, we should perhaps have had better 

8. Metre, traditional information regarding themetrical 

" “ form of Hebrew poetry than is afforded us 
by the margina] notes of a musical nature, and the late 
accentual systeni devised for use in liturgical recitation, 
Only a few poems are stichometrically arranged (Judg. δ 
Fx.15 Dt.32 38 25,22), and not even the Psalms.5 
Still less are the strophes indicated ; even the refrains, 
recurring after a definite number of lines and indicating 
the end of the strophes, have through the excessive 
carelessness of the old copyists often fallen out (e.g., în 
Ps. 46 49 Job 28). Still, the expositor of the OT is in 


7. Lyric and 


1 Read N82: dA3. 2 Read with & ποῦν angd: 

3 Read *nb3, for 2 revealing of the quarrel is unnecessary 
when Yahwè sces heart and reins. 

4 On the still later so-called ‘canticles’ of the Apocrypha and 
NT, see also Hvmws, Psarms [BooK], $ 44. 

5 Sec, however, Ginsburg, /atroducHon ἐσ the Massoretico. 
critical Edition of the Hebrew Bible (London, 1897), p. τὴ Δ τ 
“In the best MSS che lines [in the Psalter, Proverbs, and Job] 
are poetically divided and arranged in bemistichs.' 
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duty bound to take note of the metre, not simply 
because it offers the greatest assistance to the /exzza/ 
critic but also on esthefic grounds, and above all out of 
respect /or fhe authors who certainly did not choose 
without reason to submit themselves to the restrictions 
of metre. 

{i.) Distich. —The real basis of Hebrew metre is the 
distich. This was already known to the older theo- 
logians, who found the characteristic of OT poetry 
in the ‘ parallelismus membrorum,' the device namely of 
having the second ‘stichos’ reproduce the first not in 
identica) but in similar terms—e.g., Dt. 321, 

Give ear, ye heavens, that I may speak, 
And let the earth hear the words of my mouth. 
‘This parallelism, in stricter or looser form, may be due 
to the earliest improvised verses having originated in 
responsive song amongst the women, the chorus taking 
up, modifying, supplementing, the thoughts expressed 
by the leader. 

(îi.) Scansion.—The first question at issue is how the 
stichos is to be scanned. Opinion has latterly come io 
be unanimous that the sfresses are to be counted ; all 
that remains to be determined is whether the unaccented 
syllables are also to be counted. Bickell, to whose 
work we are far more indebted than to that of any 
other for our understanding of Hebrew metre, holds 
that they are [so Merx, Gietmann], and since he assumes 
an unaccented between every two accented syllables, he 
recognises only iambic and trochaic measures. But 
although he has succeeded in carrying his system 
through with wonderful consistency and without exces- 
sive violence, it seems to the present writer more prudent 
to give up counting the unaccented syllables and the rule 
that between each two accented syllables there must stand 
one and only one unaccented syllable. It is simpler and 
less exposed to the risk of artificiality to suppose that 
Hebrew poetry, just like the German }o/ks/ied, attended 
only to the number of accented syliables, and not to the 
number or position of unaccented, and allowed the 
greatest freedom in the treatment of long and short, 
permitting long syllables in the thesis and even—like 
German popular poetry—short syliables în the arsis. 
{So Ley, Neteler, Grimme, and (as repeatedly stated by 
himself) C. A. Briggs.] In this case we must of course 
give up the idea of definitely determining the tone 
syllable in each case; but that is in any case wise, for 
we do not now know where the word-stress, which 
probably did not always agree with the system followed 
by the Massoretic punctuators, originally fell. 

[Sievers claims to have found a uniform and definite 
rhythm which may be called pseudo-anapestie, two 
unaccented syllables of any quantity being followed by 
a long accented syllable-—e.g., ΡΞ pn pen, Di. 
3215. Sievers' researches (on which see Buhl, op. cià, 
Zimmern, ZA, 1897, p. 383) are based on the MT; 
see ‘Metrische Studien’ in the 45%ard/ οἵ the Saxon 
Gesellsch. ἃ. Wissenschaften, vol, 21.] 

iii.) Various metres.—The distich spoken of above 
would accordingly have to be regarded as a verse of 
3+3 accents, or(as Josephus says) a hexameter. Many 
poems are in this measure—e.g., the whole of Job. 
Distichs of 2-+ 2 accenis are not so common, those of 
4+4 agnin frequent—the former chiefy in lightly 
moving popular songs, of which indeed not many have 
survived, the latter often in the utterances of the prophets. 

On this simple basis somewhat more artificial forms 
Of verse were easily reared. The distich could become 
a tristich, the two stichoi might differ in the number of 
accents.  Spesially attractive is the long line produced 
out of the ordinary ‘ hexameter‘ by the dropping of one 
accent in the second stichos, and containing therefore 
3+2 accentst—it might be called pentameter. τι is the 
favourite verse of Jeremiah, and is also often used clse- 
where in poems where feeling predominates, expressing 
with equal ease the energy of triumph and scorn 
(Is.14 47) and the intensity of pain (cp Jer.207/ 
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above), the rapture of joy (Is. 401-49-rr), and idyllic 
repose (e.g., Ps. 23 27:-6). To call this measure ihe 
Kindh-metre (nvp, elegy) would therefore be a mistake, 
all the more that it is by no means universally chosen 
for elegies. [See LAMENTATION; but cp Kénig, 
Stylistik, 3157 According to Grimme, the ‘halting 
metre' took its origin in prophetic oracles.] 

(iv.) Strophes.—A remarkable controversy has also 
broken out as to whether or not OT poetry combined 
those stichoi into strophes. It is indeed easy to under- 
stand how gnomic poetry conld content itself with the 
distich form; but that lyric poetry should also have 
done so would be very strange. ‘The poems, however, 
-—by no means rare—that intersperse refrains after 
every so many lines, are of theniselves enough to prove 
the opposite. In fact, in spite of the frequent dis- 
figurement of the text, it will force itself upon every 
reader that it is much easier to find symmetrical strophes 
in Hebrew poetry than in Greek choruses. The simplest 
and commonest strophe is naturally the tetrastich 
originating in the doubling of the distich. {So, eg., 
mot only in Job and often in Psalms, but also in 
Ezek. 15; cp Bertholet and Kraetzschmar,] The pro- 
phets probably further combine two tetrastichs together, 
and in Is.98[7]/£ every three tetrastichs are held 
together by a refrain of two stichoi, the result being a 
strophe of fourteen stichoi ; similarly in Job 28, except 
that the refrain, which in this poem begins each strophe, 
has fallen out before 7, 1 and ©, 7. In Am.13 210, too, 
the refrain precedes, and is followed by two tetrastichs, 
which in turn repeat certain phrases. ΟΥ̓ strophes of 
more than fourteen lines, as far as the present writer is 
aware, there are none, 


Tristichs are comparatively rare (e.g., Joh 24 1-24 80 2-8 Cant. 
8 1-4). Six-lined strophes have arisen from the combination of 
three distichs, rarely of two tristichs. A stately effect is pro- 
duced by a strophe of 7 pentameters, as in 15, 182.22 3144-21 47 
—in the first two cases subordinate groups of 44243 being 
combined to fonm each strophe.  Five-line strophes of many 
kinds are also to be met with. 

These are the outlines of the Hebrew metrical system. 
Simple as it is it cannot be charged with monotony, 
even when we must do without such artificial versifica- 

9. Other tion ὅς ἰδ indulged in, eg., in È 2671-19 

artificos, 1908 lines of 3 x 2 or 2 x 3 accents, în imi- 

tation, it would seem, of Greek hexameters. 
That advantage was taken of word-plays, assonances, 
even rhyme, to heighten the colour, every student of 
the Hebrew text knows, as also how many alphabetic 
poems were written, There is at least one acrostich 
(Ps. 119), whilst occasionally a writer of alphabetic 
songs seems to have interwoven his name {Ps.2522 
8423[22]: Pedaiah). Artifices of this kind show that 
art is conscious. A complete knowledge of Hebrew 
versification we could hope to attain only if we were 
acquainted also with Hebrew music and the way in 
which prophets recited their productions. Here our 
knowledge must always be more fragmentary than in 
the domain of literary history. 

A. General. —E. Meier, Gesch. der poet. National.litt. der 
Hebriier (x856); E. Reuss, ‘ Hebr. Poesie, in PRED 5671; 

᾿ Fr. Buhl, ‘Dichtkunst bei den Israeliten,’ 
10. Literature. PX) 4 [1898] 626-638. 

B. Popular βοείνγ.--Βυάάς, ‘Das Volks. 
lied Israels im Munde der Propheten;' Preuss. /a4rd6. Sept. 
1893; ‘Noch etwas vom Volksliede,' ἐδία,, Dec. 1895: ‘The 
Song of Songs, New World, 1894, pp. 56/7. 

C. Form af poetry —Clericus, Diss. critica de poese Heb- 
raovuni (1688); J. Ley, Die met. Formen der Hebr. Posié 
(1866); Casanowiez, Paronomasia in the OT (Boston, 1894; 
also in 78). 

D. Metre.—Gomarus, David's Lyra, seu nova Hebr. Script. 
ars poetica (1637); Hare, Psalmorum liber in versiculos 
metrice divisus (Lond. 1736); Bellermann, Versuck aber die 
Metrik der Hebrier (1813): Saalschitz, von der Form der 
hebr. Poesie(1825); Form und Geist der dibl.-hebr. Poesie(1853); 
E. Meier, Die Form der hebr. Poesie nachgewiesen (1833); 1 
Ley, Grundziige des Rhythmus, des Vers- τε. Strophentanes in 
der Hebr. Poesie (1835); Leitfaden dev Metrik (1887); Merx, 
Das Gedicht von Hiob (1871), pp. ἰχκκίν 21; Neteler, Grundzrige 
der Metrik der Pss. (1879); Bickell, Carmina VT. metrice 
(3882); Dichtungen der Hebraer., «nach dem Versmasse des 
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Urteztes ùbersetzt (1882); Kritische Bearbeitungen der Texte 
der Klagelieder, dev Sfriche, ες d. B. Hiob, WZKM 58; 
Budde, ΖΑ͂ ΤῊΝ, ‘1882, pp. 1 f; 1891, pp. 2347; Schiottmann, 
Ueb. den Strophenbau (1884); C. 1. Ball, ‘ext of Lamenta- 
tions.’ PSBA 9 [1887] 131 γι: P. Vetter, Die Metrik des B. 
Hiobs (1897); Zimmern, ‘Ein vorliufiges Wort lib. babyl. 
Metrik,' in ΖΑ͂ 812172 (The Babylonian creation-story con- 
sists almost throughout of strophes or stanzas of two verses 
each, in which each half.verse has two beats.) C. A. Briggs, 
Biblica! Study (1883), and articles in Hebyaica (1886-1888), see 
also his forthcoming 804 0f PsaZrs (General Introduction); 
Konig, Stylistik (1900), 312 7 

E. Strophes.—Kébster, Theo. Stud, πε. Kr., 1831, pp. 40 7: 
Sommer, 875) Abkandiungen, 1106; Merx, Hiob, 75/7; 
Delitzsch Die Psalment0, ax δ᾽. Das B. fo), τὸ ff; Budde, 
ZATW 249g.; Ὁ. H. Miller, Die Propheten in ihver 
ursprungi. Form (1896); Straphentau u. Responsion (1898); 
Perles, Zux althebr. Strophik (1896); Zenner, DierChorgesange 
im B. der Pss.(1856); P. Ruben, ‘Strophic Forms in the Bible," 
FOR 11 (1899) 4312; Kénig, Stylist:k (1900), pp. 347% (on 
Miller and Lennert RD. 


POISON, τ. ON, Zez44; @ymoc, τος ( NOM, 
to be hot; Aram. ROM, Arab. Amman, Ass. sete ‘spittle, 
breath, poison'), only of animal poison in the phrases nom 
Ρ tri (Dr. 3224), Din “πὶ (Dt,3233), Dm ‘N (Ps. 58514), 
3iW3p "N (Ps. 140 4), all referring to the venom of snakes (see 
SERPENTS, especially $ 2), unless Ps,1404 be an exception (see 
SPIDER). 

2. N, +05, în the expression DINB ὗν ἢ (Dt. 8233 Job 2016; 
also, apparently, Ecclus, 2515). See GaLt, 1. 

3. ἰός, Rom. 313; cp®, Ps, 1393 Jas. 38(the tongue : ‘full of 
deadly poison '). 

POLITARCHS (πολιταρχὰδι), Acts 176}, EV ‘rulers 
of the city.’ See THESSALONICA, 


POLLUX. See CastoR AND POLLUX. 


POMEGRANATE, tree or fruit (5, poa;i Ex 
2833/ 3924-26 Nu. 1323 205 Dt.88 1 5.14: 1 K. 
ivation 1182042 2 K. 2517 2 Ch. 316 413 Cant. 
1. Derivation. ὁ... 6711 7x2[:3] 82 Jer.5222/ Joel 
1:2 Hag. 2τοἴ), bears the same name in Heb., Aram., 
Arab, and Eth., and might therefore be supposed to 
belong to the group of plants—vine, olive, fig, palm 
— which were known to the common stock of the 
Semitic peoples before they separated (except the 
Assyrians and Babylonians; see Hommel, A4zfs. und 
Ab. 93), were it not that there is special reason to 
doubt whether rude (like #47@4= ms) is a genuine 
Arabic word at all, and not rather borrowed from 
Aram, or Heb. (cp Frinkel, 142) The origin and 
first home of the word are uncertain {Nòldeke, Maxd. 
Gr. 123; Guidi, De//a Sede, 19; Hommel conjectures 
a source in Asia Minor, σφ. cf. 98), The connection 
with the divine name Rimmont—if such connection there 
be (it is denied by H. Derenbourg)—is obscure and 
throws no light on the etymology (cp Baudissin, Stud. 
1306), Cp RIMMON. 

The pomegranate tree (Punica Granatum, L.) is 
indigenous in Persia, Kurdistan, Afghanistan, and 
perhaps Beluchistan, also S. of the Caspian Sea and 
the Caucasus; farther west its growth is mainly con- 
nected with cultivation (De Cand. Origine, 189). It 
has been since early times cultivated in Egypt! (cp 
Nu. 20 5), Assyria, Palestine, and most countries round 
the Mediterranean, 

[The pomegranate is a shrub or low tree with small 
deciduous dark-green foliage, which well sets off the 
ΡΘΗ͂, erimson calyx and petals of the flowers, 
2. Description. Cile the ἴστε reddish.coloured fruit. 
filled with many seeds, each surrounded with juicy 
pleasant-tasted pulp, gave it additional value in a warm 
country. The rind and bark and the outer part of the 
root are valued as astringents for the tannin which they 
contain, The fruit is frequently represented on Assyrian 
and Egyptian sculptures, and was a religious symbol in 
several ancient cults (see Baudissin, Studiex, 2207 fr, 
but cp HADAD-RIMMON). 

According to Ohnefalsch-Richter (A7y/r0s, Text, 115) the 


1 It was imported in historical times; see EcvPr, $ 8 n. 
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pomegranate was sacred to Adonis in Cyprus, just as in Crete 
it was sacred to Dionysus, which throws light, as he holds, on 
the confusion made in MT between {îb), ‘pomegranate.tree” 
and }93, Ramman (the Assyrian storm-god). See Rimmon.] 


The biblical references—especially Dt. 88 Joelli2 
Hag.2:9—show that the pomegranate was one of the 

3.07 common fruit-trees of Palestine! ‘There 

fi “ was a large tree at Gibeah in the time of 
TeferenceS. cpu] (ἡ 5.14.5]. We hearof a pomegranate 
orchard or garden (pina= παράδεισος ; see GARDEN) in 
Cant. 413; the beautiful flowers are referred to in Cant. 
6x1 7i2f1a]) Thejisar mo, Cant 4367 (EV ‘ piece of a 
pomegranate °) is explained by Wetzstein (ap. Delitzsch, 
437 fi) as referring to the cleft in the ripe pomegranate, 
which shows the flesh of the fruit with the seeds shining 
through it. "The mention of pomegranate wine, Cant. 
82 (EV ‘juice '), is illustrated by the account of ῥοίτης 
οἶνος in Diose, 5 34. 

As is well known, the pomegranate supplied forms 
(1) for the embroidery at the base of ‘the robe of the 
ephod,” Ex. 2833, etc. (see BELLS, 1), and (2) for metal 
ornamentation on the tops of pillars in the temple, 
τ K. 718, εἴς, 

{According to Flinders Petrie the design of bells and pome- 
granates is ‘the old Egyptian lotus and bud border, such a 
pattern having lost its original meaning in course of transfer to 
other lands' (Hastings, D2 1269), If so, the design is mis. 
named. As the text stands, a small golden bell was to he 
attached to the hem between each two of the ‘pomegranates* 
(ἐδ, balls like pomegranates made of threads of the three 
colours mentioned). ] N. M 


POMMELS (N53), 2 Ch. 1412) AV, ΕΝ Bowts 
(g.0.). 

POND. τ. DIN, ‘dgam. See PooL, 1. 

2. Πρ, »εέξενεὰ (MP, in Niph, ‘to gather, collect’), in 
Ex. 719 RV (AV ‘pool’; συνεστηκὸς ὕδωρ; lacus aguarum); 
used also widely in Gen.1ro Lev.1136 [sce ἈΝ}, Cp MPD, 
nuikiwwak, ‘reservoir,’ Is. 2211 Ecclus. 43 20 4 (Heb.); see Con- 
DUITS, $1 (5). 


PONTIUS PILATE. See Pirate, 


PONTUS (montoc, Acts 29 τ Pet li; TTONTIKON 
TW rene: Acts 182), The ‘maritime’ state, in the 
NE. corner of Asia Minor, It was, in 

1. Geography. fact, merely the coast-land of Cappa- 
docia, lying N. of the mountains which separate the 
central plateau from the sea-board : hence it was called 
‘ Cappadocia on the sea (Pontus) —Karradoxla ἢ πρὸς 
τῷ I{6wrg{Strabo, 534). It isa land of mountains and 
well-watered fertile valleys, and of great natural wealth. 

The chief river was the Iris (Vesti Zruzaà), with its tributary 
the Lycus (NelZit /rimak). Amaseia (Azzasia) and Comana 
Pontica (near mod. 7 ξα δ) were centres of trade (cp Strabo, 559, 
ἐμπόριον τοῖς ἀπὸ τῆς ‘Appevias ἀξιόλογον, of Comano): τὸς 
former was the cradie of the power of Pontus, the latter the 
chief seat of the worship of the great goddess Μά, around whose 
shrine dwelt six thousand consecrated courtesans (Strabo, 5570. ; 
cp Comana in Cappadocia, #4. 535, and the cult of Anaitis în 
Armenia, #4. 532). 

On the coast were flourishing Greek settlements, of 
which the most important was Amisus (mod. Semsuz), 
the natural outlet for the products of eastern Asia Minor 
northwards. Farther E. was Trapezus {7redizond), 
and W., Sinope (Sir), which ultimately became the + 
capital of the kingdom. 

The independent career of Pontus dated from the 
overthraw ofthe Persian monarchy (Strabo, 534). Under 
- the sway of the family of Mithridates 

2. History. ifrom about 280 R.c.} îts importance 
gradualiy grew, at the expense of its eastera and western 
neighbours (see sketch by Holm, G&%. Z/ist. ET4285/.). 
The glorious period of T'ontic history was during the 
reign of Mithridates 1V., EFupator {111-63 B.C.), who 
created a great maritime kingdom (cp Holm, op. ci£ 
4569), and extended his power westwards over the coast 


1 [See also Nu. 18 23, where the spies are said to have brought 
pomegranates and figs, as well as grapes, from Eshcol. Up | 
Neon, 8 7.] 
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beyond the river Halys and over the inland country 
{Paphlagonia : of which he ruled τὴν ἐγγυτάτω, Strabo, 
544), to the borders of Bithynia (Strabo, 540). The 
campaigns of Lucullus and Pompeius overthrew the 
Pontic Kingdom, and in 65 B.C. Pompeius organised the 
double province Bithynia-Pontus. 

This was created by combining with the former kingdom of 
Nicomedes 111. (see ΒΙΤΗΥΝΙΑ) all the western part of the 
kingdom of Mithridates—zze., the coast-land of Paphlagonia 
from the Pontic Heraclea (mod. E7eg/î) as far as Amisus, 
inclusive,? together with those parts of inner Paphlagonia that 
had been acquired by the Pontic kings. The rest of Paphla- 
gonia, together with eastern Pontus, remained non-Roman, 
being handed over to semi-independent, in some cases priestly, 
dynasts (Strabo, 541), These territories were, however, from 
time to time incorporated, not with the province of Pontus- 
Bithynia, but with that of Galatia. 

In s R.c. the Paphlagonian kingdom of Deiotarus 
Philadelphus, brother of Castor, the capital of which 
was Gangra (mod. C4argra), was thus incorporated ; 
in 2 B.C., the kingdom of the σαι}! Ateporix—i.e., the 
territory of Karana which had formerly belonged to 
Zela {mod. Zi//ek, S. of Amaseia) ; at the same date the 
territory of Amaseia was absorbed, along with the district 
of Gazelonitis (with the exception of its seaboard) on the 
lower Halys; in 34 or 35 A.D. Tiberius incorporated 
Comana Pontica and ìts territory ; finaliy, in 63 AD, 
Nero incorporated the kingdom of Polemon II, the 
oniy remaining part of Pontus as yet unabsorbed 
{Pontus Polemoniacus was its name after absorption, to 
distinguish it from Pontus Galaticus. See GALATIA, 
8.3} 

The word Pontus in the NT has, therefore, two 
possible significations. It may indicate that part of the 

Pontie Kingdom which was added to 
3. ΝῚ Bithynia (τῆς Ποντικῆς ἐπαρχίας τῇ 
references. ynia {τῆς Ποντικῆς ἐπαρχίας τῆς 
συντεταγμένης τῇ Βιθυνίᾳ Strabo, 543); 
or it may stand for the full title of the double province 
Pontus-Bithynia, just as is the case with the word 
Bithynia (see BITHYNIA}. It is în this latter sense that 
the word is used in Acts 210, in the list of regions from 
which came certain Jews and proselytes present in 
Jerusalem at the Feast of Pentecost. That list {cp 
GEOGRAPHY, ὃ 26, end), in spite of some irregularities, 
is made on the principle of naming the regions according 
to four groups {so Page, .4c4 of he Ap.; note ir loc.), 
and follows a natural geographical order from Cappadocia. 
in the E., round bythe N. and southwards to Pamphylia. 
Pontus stands for the Province Pontus-Bithynia, in the 
coast-towns of which Jews would be settled for purposes 
of trade (cp Acts 182) On the other hand, in Acts 182, 
where Aquila is said to have been ‘born in Pontus” {so 
AV; ἘΝ, ‘a man of Pontus by race '), we must under- 
stand the word in the first sense, of Roman or western 
Pontus, the eastern section of the double province. We 
may conjeciure that Aquila, who was a tent-maker 
(σκηνοποιός, Acts 183), came from the district E. of the 
Halys, in which Amisus lay, for there alone in the 
province was wool raised in any quantity (cp Strabo, 
546, Gazelonitis ἔχει δὲ καὶ προβατείαν ὑποδιφθέρον 
χαὶ μαλακῆς ἐρέας, ἧς καθ᾽ ὅλην τὴν Καππαδοκίαν καὶ 
τὸν Πόντον σφόδρα πολλὴ σπάνις ἐστῇ). 

There remains the mention of Pontus in 1 Pet. 11. 
The enumeration ‘Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, 
and Bithynia' employs the terms in the Roman sense 
and ‘sums up the whole of Asia Minor N. of the Taurus 
range’ (Rams. Church in the Rom. Emp.® 110). 
Why then are the two names Pontus and Bithynia both 
employed, and so widely separated ? The question 
depends to some extent upon the date of 1 Peter (see 
PETER [EPISTLES 0F]). If it was written as early as 
63 A_D., ît is conceivabie that Bithynia is used for the 
double province {as în Tac. “πη. 174 1618), and that 
Pontus= the kingdom of Polemon, the last free relic of 


1 Light is thrown upon the geography of this region by 
Anderson and Munro in /owrn. of Hell, Studies, 20 150} (1900). 

2 Relying on Strabo, 544, Momms.-Marquardi (A ὄν: Staatsy. 
1 350) say that Amisus was not included in the province until 
after 33 λον; but see Rams. Z/is6 Geagn. o/ AM, 191£ 
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the old Pontic realm. It is at least more probable, 
however, that the Epistle belongs to a period not 
earlier than 75-80 A.D. Pontus will therefore be the 
eastern part of the double province Pontus-Bithynia, 
and Bithynia the western part, which bore the name 
Bithynia before its erection into a province. Nor is 
such separation without justifitation in point of fact, for 
the two parts of the province had a certain independence, 

Amastris was the μητρόπολις of the Pontic part, as Nicomedeia 
of the Bithynian, and the provincial synods (consilizz, κοινόν) 
met separately in those towns (see Momms.-Marg. Xòwe. 
Staatsv.1355/). The only difficuity is then to account for the 
order of the names. On this point the view put forward in 
Hort's dissertation, ‘The Provinces of Asia Minor included in 
St. Peter's address’ (x Peter, 157-184) is the most satisfactory.1 
He shows that the order of names indicates the course of the 
Journey projected by Silvanus the bearer of the letter.  Silvanus 
was to enter Asia Minor by a seaport of Pontus, and thence to 
make a circuit till he reached the neighbourhood of the Euxine 
once more. He would, perhaps, land at Sinope (more probably 
at Amisus), and leave Asia Minor by a port ot Bithynia. 

As to the date of the planting of the church in Pontus 
we have no information. Paul had been forbidden to 
set foot in the western part of the 
Province (Acts 167). We gather from 
Col. 410 and 2 Tim. ὅτι that Mark's 
work lay in Asia during the years succeeding 61 A.D., 
and he is mentioned in 1 Pet. 513 in a way that suggests 
that he was known to the eastern congregations.  Hence 
we may conjecture that Mark taboured in the eastern 
provinces of Anatolia, and that the evangelisation of 
Pontus was due in part to him. . Possibly it was 
suggested to him by Aquila, who probably saw him 
in Rome on the occasion of Paul's first imprisonment 
{cp Rom. 163 Col. 410 Philem, 24) and at Ephesus 
some years later (cp 2 Tim. 4x2 and 19). 

The tradition of Peter's work, in association with Andrew, în 
Pontus and the Provincesof Asia Minor is, probably, merely an in- 
ference from the Epistle itself. See Simon PerER. The carliest 
authority for the statement is Origen (cp ἔπι, 27 8 1), who 
simply repeats the list of x Pet. 11 (with changed order) and 
says that he seems to have preached (κεκηρυχέναι ἔοικενλ | The 
Syriac Doctrine gf the Afostles (Cur, Anc. Syr. Doc. 33) says 
that Peter ‘laid the foundation of the Church' in Antioch, 
Syria, Cilicia, and Galatia, even to Pontus; and the route 
followed is given as starting from the Syrian Antioch and going 
by way of Tyana in Cappadocia to Sinope, where there was 2 
tradition of Peter's presence (see Lipsius, Αἰ βοΐ». Aostelgesch. 
i. 145) 

The route is indeed quite correct, as the road from 
Syria, through the Cilician gates, and then by way of 
Tyana and Coesareia in Cappadocia, was the great N. 
route to the Euxine, and is to-day the only road between 
Ceesareia Mazaca and Sazisur that is practicable for 
arabas (see Rams. Mist. Geogr. of AM, 268, 446). ‘The 
point of issue upon the Pontic coast-land was not, 
however, Sinope, but Amisus, for ‘Sinope is cut off 
from the interior by broad and lofty mountains, most 
difficult to traverse’ (Rams., 0). cit., 28). 

We learn from Pliny's correspondence with Trajan 
that in τὰς A.D. renegade Christians were found at 
Amisus in considerable numbers ; and that some claimed 
to have abandoned Christianity even twenty-five years 
previously (Αι 96). "This would prove that Christianity 
had obtained a hold in Amisus as early as 87 or 
88 A.D. 

Ramsay (Church in the Row. Em. 225) concludes that we 
may place the introduction of the new religion into this part of 
Pontus between 65 and 75 A.D.; but he appears to take too 
narrow a view in ascribing the evangelisation of Asia Minor too 
exclusively to Paul and Pauline influence, as though Christianity 
in the northem provinces was due only to infiltration from 
Ephesus and other centres (Id., 04. cit., 284 /.). 

For the history of the Pontic Kingdom, Th. Reinach, Af#44- 
ridate Eupator, roi de Pont (Paris, 1890). WLW. 

POOL? The words ὅτε : 

1. DIN, ‘dgam (vD1I8 ‘troubled’ ‘sad 


Ass. agamu; 


1 The secret of the peculiar order of the list was divined first 
apparently by Ewald, in his Sieben Sendschreiben des NE, 2. f7. 
(sce Hort, Zc., 168 1). 

2? Cp Ponp. When ΕΥ̓͂ în Ex.719 substitutes ‘pool’ for 
‘pond’ as a rendering for "gar: and ‘pond for ‘pool’ as a 
rendering for mifwe4, ît seems to be guided by a sense of the 
probable etymology of ‘ pool’ as akin τὸ πηλός and Ja/us. 
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properly of ‘troubled’ or muddy pools or marshes ; see ΒΒ), 
applied, for example, to the pools left by the inundation of the 
Nîle (Ex.719 8115}: AV “pond'; ἔλος; 52/5) and probably 
to the ‘marsh' of Jordan (1 Macc. ᾧ 42 455 palus; see Comm). 
Frequently used in poetry în contrast with the dry sand of the 
desert(Is. 1423 357 41 184215; in last three cases €40, stagni): 
Ps. 107 35 (λιμένας ὑδάτων, stagna aguarim), 1148 (λίμνας ὑδι, 
st. ag.) In Jer.5132 ἰσυστέματα) AV renders ‘reeds’ (cp 
Rerp, 3), but RVmg: has ‘or srarshes, ΗΕ)», 500%" On the 
5) Pix, AV ‘ ponds of fish," of Is.19 10 see under SLurcE ; also 
FisH, 5. 

9. ΠΡῚΝ, δεγδξαα Ον ΤΊ, of camels kneeling to drink, but cp 
Ges.-Bu.); κρήνη, κολυμβήθρα ; once λίμνη, Cant.7T4; Vg. 
piscina i once agueducius, Neh.214; cp. Arab. dirkeh and 
Span. 4/Zerca. See ConpuiTs, $$ 1, 3; also, on the ‘pool’ 
(κολυμβήθρα) of Bethesda and Siloam, see JERUSALEM, $ 13, and 
SiLoAm. 

3. ΠΡ mibwel. See Ponp, 2. 


POOR. Dismissing with a bare notice the word 
wi di, 225, which is the proper term în Hebrew for 
‘ poor‘ in the sense of ‘indigent,’ ‘ without 
means' (τ 8.18 55, etc., esp. frequent ἴῃ 
Proverbs; πένης, πτωχός, ταπεινός) we come to an in- 
teresting group of words mux, ‘edyon (πένης, πτωχός, 
ramewss, ἐνδεής), bi, del (ἀσθενής, πένης, πενιχρός, 
πενόμενος, πονηρός, πτωχός, ταπεινό5) and Ὧν, ‘ant 
(πένης, πενιχρός, πραῦς, πτωχός, ramewés)—all three 
synonymous in usage but with a different significance 
and denotation in different books. In legal documents 
where it is in the absence of material goods that the 
point of the reference lies, all three terms denote the 
poor man in the material or legal sense. 

So in the Book of the Covenant (juan, Ex. 23611, 55, Ex.233, 
%y, Ex. 22 24[25]), the Law of Holiness (+37, Lev. 19102322), the 
Priestly Code (51, Ex. 80 15 Lev. 1421), or Deuteronomy (rag, 
Dt. 154, etc., ἡ} Dt. 151, etc.), and generally in the Wisdom 
Literature (var, Job2916 Prov. 1431, etc.; δὴ, Prov.1015 
2811, etc. ; τ, Job 249; Prov. 1421, ete.). 

In the older prophets (Am. 26 15. 815, etc.), where 
the opposition between tyrannical ruler and down- 
trodden subject is the point to be emphasised, the 
words denote primarily the lower classes of the people, 
oppressed and miserable, but relatively righteous ; in 
later prophecy (Is. 143032 2919 4913, etc.), and often 
in the Psalms (Ps. 2225 3510, etc.), they serve to denote 
that pious remnant, still chastened by suffering and 
oppression, which constituted, ideally at least, the 
post-exilic Israel. 

Of the three terms, ‘edydr is the narrowest in connota- 
tion, and signifies originally ‘in want'—z.e., either (1) 
of material assistance hence ‘poor,’ ‘indigent’ (Esth. 
922, ete. ), or (2) of help in time of trouble or oppression, 
hence ‘afflicted,’ ‘miserable’ (Is. 254, etc. ): the religious 
colouring it so often possesses (Jer. 2013 Ps. 3714, ete.) 
is due to frequent association with 42/ and ‘Grà. 

Da! on the other hand has the widest range: its 
root-meaning is that of lowness or dependence and it 
signifies (1) weak, in poor condition physically (Gen. 
4139), (3) of a family, reduced, insignificant (Judg. 615 
2 S.81), (3) poor materially (Ruth8 τὸ Prov. 1015, etc.), 
{4) weak, oppressed, miserable, always with a religious 
connotation (Am. 27 Is. 10 2 Zeph. 3 re, etc. 

Most spiritual in significance of the three terms is 
ἄμε which, whilst denoting originally ‘one in a humble 
or servile position’ (cp Ass. exz, Del. Ass. 7 WB 99, 
and Arab, ‘4r* a captive, slave), and sharing with da/ 
the significations ‘ poor' and ‘oppressed,' tends always 
to take on less of a material and more of a religious 
colouring. “Ax, νι is never opposed to ‘éf as poor 
to rich (but αἰαὶ five times) whilst its by-form ‘442, ἢν 
has never a material significance at all. 

Ὅπ the relation between ‘#27 and ‘4rdw see Driver, art. 
‘ Poor în Hastings DB, and Rahlfs, Ὁ} τρια 11y ix der Psalmen 
534 (1892). .Rahlfs' determination of the meaning of ‘2x4 
by means of the form of the word is too ingenious to be assured 
of general acceptance, while the line of demarcation between 
a ‘religiously coloured,’ and a ‘religious, idea (‘religiés ge- 
firbter” and ‘ religisser Begriff') is faint: 'andw is merely a by- 
form of “dx? having its origin perhaps in textual corruption but 
fixed and perpetuated by a Rabbinic taste for fine distinctions. 
Neither ‘#5 nor ‘4244, however, should ever be rendered 
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‘meek’; the cursings of Pss.69 and 109 are inconsistent with 
such a rendering, and EV's rendering in Nu, 12 3, ‘the man 
Moses was very meek ('4x&20)' can hardly be sustained.1 On 
115 sce also Lagarde, Mifthei Ὁ 

A loan-word from the Assyrian {Eccles. 413 915 Δ 1) 
is pron, wish (πένης) from Ass. mustenz, Safel part, 
from ./}x5 to be humble (before the deity). 

In the sense of ‘poor’ the word passed from Assyrian into 
Aramaic, Hebrew, and Arabic ; the Arabs brought it with them 
to Europe, and it appears in Italian meschzzo, Span. mesquino, 
Port. 2eesguinho, and French wesgizn. (For another derivation 
of ja0n see Del. Pro/. 186, n. 3.) 

Other words for ‘poor' are 2727 {5yny), Ps. 10217 
{πτωχός SU [ταπεινός ABS?I]), literally ‘stripped,' hence 
‘naked,’ ‘destitute,' and the doubtful word ἀξέξαλ, 
πτὸπ (Ps. 1081014, G πένης, πτωχόξ). 

‘That there îs no connection with dn, “host,” as MT sup- 
posed, is obvious. Since Schultens (Opera wuinora, 182,7) 
must have assumed a word ΠΞ.Π (Ew.) or ? n (Kon. ii, i 118), 
“dark,” “unfortunate”; sec BDB. One might also suppose 
stan; cp ‘92m and Ass. e44:/% “troubled” (root-idea, dark. 
ness), i44//% ‘‘lamentation.” . . . A strange and as yet un 
explained word, says Wellhausen. But we have the key to it, 
knowing who were the chief oppressors of the Jews in Palestine 
after the fall of the Jewish state. Read BagSM3!; cp the error 
in ὃ 5.᾽ So Che. Ps.(2), who reads in 1038, ; 
* Jerahmeel watches the sufferers.’ 

In Lev. 2525 35 39 (H), 2547 278 (P) the verb pn, to 
be low, depressed, is used of impoverished Israelites ((5 
ἀπορεῖσθαι, πένεσθαι, ταπεινὸς εἶναι, ταπεινοῦσθαι). in 
Gen. ἀδτι (E), Prov. 2013 2321 309 the Niphal of yin, 
* to dispossess' is found in the sense ‘to be impoverished,' 
‘be poor,’ unless, as is probable, the punctuation of the 
Massoretes is due to misunderstanding and gw» is 
really a by-form of yi9, “τὸ be poor,’ cp Piel, Judg. 1415, 
ϑνν, G πτωχεῦσαι ἡμᾶς (A); (see for other instances 
of duplicate forms, Barth, £/ym. Stud. 11). 

That ‘427 does not primarily mean ‘ poor is indicated 
by the fact that the corresponding substantive ‘027 (+35) 
invariably denotes 'misery,* ‘wretchedness,' and only 
once ‘poverty’ (1 Ch. 2214, 65. πτωχεία), the proper 
Hebrew terms for which are wm, ws) or wu (G πενία, 
7 times in Proverbs), momo (Prov. Bir 1423, ete., & 
ἔνδεια), sr (Job 803 Prov. 2822, E ἔνδεια), cp also 
nupoo (Dt. 89, πτωχεία). 

Words signifying ‘poor’ în the Apocryphal books are ἐνδεής, 
Wisd. 16 3 Toh. 22 (8, etc.); πένης, Wisd.210 τ Esd. 319; 
πτωχός, Tob.22 (8), 23 (6), 47 (AB), while ἔνδεια occurs 
Toh. 413 (AB), Wisd, 164. In the NT we have ἐνδεής, Acts 
434; πένης, ‘poet 2 Cor.995 πενιχρός, “poor: Lk: il 2: 
πτωχός, ‘poor,’ Mt. 53 Mk, 1021 Lk, 418, and 29 times ‘beggar,” 
Lk. 16 2022 (but Mk.1046 Jn. 98, προσαίτης), ‘beggarly, Gal. 
49; πτωχεία, ‘poverty, 2 Cor.829 Rev. 295 ὑστέρημα, 2 Cor. 
814 912, ete.; ὑστέρησις, Mk. 1244 Phil 411; χρεία, ‘need, 
Phil. 225 416, etc. 

i. In the historical and legal books the poor are the 
indigent, the hired servant (Dt. 2414) who cannot wait 

2.07 ® “Ὁ for his wage (v. 15), the poor 
references. Israelite who has no effects but his 
τ falma (see MANTLE, $ 2, 1) {v. 13), who 
has no vineyard of his own {Lev. 19 το H) and no harvest- 
field (2322 H). Although in Dt.154 the promise is 
made ‘there shall be no poor with thee,’ the condition 
on which it turned was never fulfilled, and in view of 
the facts (Ὁ. 11) charity is enjoined (Lev. 2535 [H], Dt. 
1577 Ex.28x1 [E]; see ALMS, $ 2) and oppression 
forbidden (Di. 2414). The poor Israelite may neither 
lose his freedom (Lev. 25397 τ. 477) nor alienate his 
property {v. 257). To lend to the poor on usury is 
unlawful {Ex. 2225 E, Lev.25 36 H); but a PLEDGE 
may be taken (Dt. 24 r2) if restored at sundown (7. 13). 
Rich and poor are equal in the eye of the judge (Ex. 
2336 E), if not in that of the temple assessor (Lev. 1421 
278, but cp Ex. 8015). 

1 Dillmann and Kautzsch, it is true, render ‘sanftmiithig*; 
K&nig (Ze4rge6. ii. 176), ‘demuthig.’ It would seem that we 
must render, either ‘very pious' (which indeed may be the 
meaning of 45΄5 πραύς) or (as We. in £80), art. Moses’) 
‘heavily burdened The narratives do not make Moses live 
before us as an individual (see MosEs). 
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ii. It is a dark picture that meets us in the pages of 
the prophets, The ruling class, both in Israel and in 
Judah, the elders of the people and the princes thereof 
(Is. 3 14) with their wives, ‘the kine of Bashan' (Am. 41, 
if the text is correct!), oppress their subjects ; they sell 
the righteous for silver and the needy for a pair of 
shoes (Am. 26, according to MT!), crush the people 
and grind the face of the poor (15. 8156. The great 
land-owners 5611 the plebs bad corn, scant measure 
at double prices (Ατι. 85). The poor man cannot 
call his own life (Jer.234) or honour (cp 25.112) 
or patrimony (cp x K.21:7). Whilst the rich lie 
upon beds of ivory and eat the lambs of the flock (Am. 
64) the poor go naked and hungry (Is. 687), as helpless 
against the oppressor as the widow or the orphan (Is. 
102 Zech. 710): a poor man cannot hope for justice 
(Am. 512 Is. 327 Jer. 528). And yet, to judge the cause 
of the poor and needy—is not this to know Yahwè ? 
(Jer. 2216). To feed the hungry, give shelter to the 
poor, clothe the naked, is not this the fast he has 
chosen? (Is. 587). To judge the poor with righteousness 
is significant of the Messiah (Is. 114). 

iii The ‘poor and needy,' who figure so prominently 
in the Psalms (3510 40 18 7213 742110916, etc.) repre- 
sent either the weak and oppressed Israelitish nation, 
or the pious in Israel afflicted by hostile nations without 
or the wicked within. ὙΠῸ reference in any given case 
must be determined by such internal evidence as the 
passage may afford. ‘That the term ‘poor’ was not 
inappropriate as a designation of Israel at the time of 
the cxile and immediately after the ‘ return’ may be seen 
from the account given in ISRAEL, $$ 45, 54 end; and 
that at the time of the birth of Jesus there actually 
was a party of pious Jews calling themselves perhaps 
δ αν, ‘edyizim, and distinguished from the Zealots by 
their attitude of patient waiting, would seem to be indi- 
cated by the narrative at the beginning of Lk. (see esp. 
Lk. 22538), Cp Renan, Les Évangiles, 44 fr 

These ‘eSyàni were not a political party like the Zealots; 
the bond between them was little more than the sympathy in- 
spired by a common hope; and if, as is probable, their political 
inactivity was a necessary consequence of their poverty and 
social insignificance, they may welì have been an earlier form of 
the later Ebionites. In the Psalms they are represented as 
suffering persecution (Ps.102 102 1), but waiting patiently for 
Yahwè (402), who hears their cry (847), answers them (34 5), 
delivers them (35 ro} and bestows of his goodness upon them 
(68 12) whilst the wicked perish (87 2).2 

iv. In Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Ecclesiasticus, a 
store of practical wisdom has been preserved to us 
on the subject of poverty. The causes of the evil are 
found in sloth (6rr 104), gluttony and drunkenness 
2321), love of pleasure (21 17), or gossip (1423), in over- 
carefulness (1124), want of thoroughness (215), refusal 
of correction (1318), the following after vain persons 
(28 19). The disabilities which it entails are loss of 
friends (194), the hatred of neighbours (1420) and 
brethren (197 Ecclus. 1321), and the liability to oppres- 
sion (Pr. 283, where ‘needy' [τ᾿] should of course be 
‘wicked' [yyv], see Toy). Even great wisdom and 
great service cannot secure for the poor man recog- 
nition (Eccles. 915, an enigmatical passage). At the 
same time if poverty be his only crime (Pr. 1015), it is 
not right to despise or mock him (17 5 Ecclus. 1023); 
God made both rich and poor (Pr. 222), He that has 
pity on the poor honours God (1431) and secures bis 
own happiness (1421), God will hear him when he calls 
{21 13). He who helps the poor shall be blessed (229), 
he shall not lack (2827), God will repay him (1917). 
The king who faithfully judges the poor, his throne shall 
stand for ever (2934), It îs not distinctly implied in 
these books that the poor man may be presumed to be 
pious (see, however, Ecclus. 215?); but a haughty poor 
man is asserted by Ben Sira to be incongruous and 


1 [The text is not free from suspicion. See Crif. 255.) 
2 Cp Isidore Loeb, La diisrature des Pauvres, 31-42; 
Cheyne, /ewisk Religious Life after the Ezile, 113-125. 
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intolerable (Ecclus, 252). 
charity see ALMS, $ 3. 

The poor man is better than the fool (191) or the liar 
(1922) or the perverse man (286). One advantage he 
has over the rich man ; he has nothing to lose (138). 
But the golden mean is best of all (308). 

From the sayings of Ben Sira (Greek version) two 
may be quoted here :— 

(1) A poor man is glorified for his knowledge ; 
And a rich man is glorified for his riches. 
But he that is glorified in poverty, how much more în 
riches? 
And he that is inglorious în riches, how much more în 
poverty? (10 30,7). 
(Ὁ Wild asses are the prey of lions în the wilderness 
So poor men are pasture for rich (13 19). 
For the comparison in this distich, and for remarks on 
its bearings, see HyANA. 

On the position of the poor in the NT see Arms, also 
Community or Goons, and, on Ebionitic passages în Lk., 
Gosest.s, $ 110. A. Ὁ. P. 

POPLAR (325, ‘whiteness'; cp its Syr. name 
4aurà) According to EV the Zibzet was one of the 
trees from which Jacob made white rods (Gen. 3037, 
ῥάβδον στυρακίνην, virgas populeas); and it is referred 
to by Hosea asa sacred tree of the paganising Israelites, 
like the oak and the terebinth (Hos. 413, \edey). ‘The 
poplar tree is common enough in Palestine, especially 
in the country about the Lebanon and Damascus. The 
varieties known are Popzlus alba, L., and P. Euphratica, 
OI. (cp WikLow}, which, by the way, forbids us τὸ 
identify the Baca tree of 2 5. 524 with the 2, fremzia 1 
(cp MULBERRY). This much is clear: in Hos. 413, 
the storax cannot be intended, whereas it may be meant 
in Gen. 3037 (so RV®8-, Kau. 7/5 etc.), 

PORATHA (NMUÎD), one of the sons of Haman 
[σ.ν.1 (Esth. 98: @apadaGa [BL], papaaoa [N], 
Bapàa@a [A]). €'s form may presuppose the Persian 
ending -daza (e.g., purdata ‘ given by fate' ?), with which 
cp the preceding names PARSHANDATHA, ARIDATHA. 
See EsTHER, $ 3; Purim, $ 3. 

PORCH. Among the following five words, note 
especially 2, in connection with EHUD (g.7.). 

τι DEIR or Dis, "27707, aday, τ K.6376 Ezek. 816 407, eto. 


[Co., Ki. nbsp]. See PaLace, $ 7, and TempLe. ΟΡ bin, 
Ezek, 40.10 etc., ardag, EV arch(es), RVing. ‘colonnade’ doubt- 
fully; Ezekiel's architecture is obscure, 


On the propitiatory value of 


2. ἢ ὙΠΘΌ, eisd@rdn, ἢ προστάς, Judg.323. But“he(or, it)went 
out to. -. (Aamezzisdérinah)' cannot be treated apart from ‘and 
he(or, it) wentoutto.. . (FafparshèdonarQ) (v. 22 end), and 8Y 
ἌΣΤΡΟΙΣ is one of those cases in which coarsenesses (see AV 
7. 22) are due to corruption of the text (cp Dove's Dune, HusKs, 

EHU, WasuroT), These troublesome words appear to have 

en caused by dittography (see 5207, 44 ὧς). Neither 
ΤῊΦῚΒ nor ΠΥ ΤΙ, however, can possibly be right; some third 
word or phrase must underlie both. Read probably, mp7 3Vd, 
“the corner gate’ (see CORNER). After going out by this gate, 
Ehud shut up Eglon, whom he had killed, in the chamber 
Gi 

Moore (/udgvs, 98) suggests that jump, AarsAddon (RVme. 
‘antechamber ’), may possibly represent προστῷον (a Greek gloss); 
cp PaLace, $ 1 (3) (on pom in Kings). He prefers, however, 
to emend #91 (so Nò., Bu.)—z.e., ‘the /zces.' But surely the 


repetition of NY) îs very suspicious, and the view of the 
accidental conformation of Jarskéd3r to srisdé+3n is less natural 
than the view here given. 

3. προαύλιον (Mk. 14 16), RYVme. ‘forecourt’ ; see House, 8. 

4. πυλών rendered ‘ porch” (cp προαύλιον, above) in Mt. 2671, 
is elsewhere in NT rendered ‘gate’ (Lk. 1620 Acts10 17 1213/" 
1413 Rev. 21 127). A large gateway or portico is meant. 

5 στοά, Jn.521023 Acts811 δια See TempLE. Delitzsch 
{‘Talmud. Studien,” ΖΑ να Luther. Theol. 17 (1856]622 7) even 
explains ‘ Bethesda" as γ)2 08, οἶκος στοᾶς. τ΄ K. C. 


PORCIUS FESTUS. See FesTUS. 
PORCUPINE (‘12)). Is. 1423 etc. ΕΝ, AV BITTERN, 
(gv). 
1 According to Boissier, this is not a Syrian tree. 
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PORPHYRY (12), Esth. 16} RVmg. See MARBLE. 


PORPOISE (WMM), Ezek. 1610 Ex. 255 ΕΝ πε, AV 
BADGER. 


PORTER (VÎV, Bibl. Aram. 19P, Ezra 72/4; nom. 
agent. from “WW, see GATE; Gypwpoc [2 5. 411 2 K. 
Tux 1 Esd. and in NTI, rryAwpoc only in LKX), 
used of the guardian of the gate of a city {2 5. 1826 
2K.7t10£), or house (Mk. 1334 metaph. Ja. 103; fem. 
25.46! Tn. 18167), or of the temple. 

In 1 Ch. 1525 Δ, however, EV has DOORKEEPERS; 
‘be a doorkeeper' is even retained from AV in RV of 
Ps. 8410 [11] for the difficult word ἡριποπ. It is true the 
post of doorkeepers (n*pi) in the temple was assigned 


to two Korahite families and one Merarite family accord- 
ing to 1Ch.26x-19. It is very doubtful, however, 
whether ἡθιπῶπ can mean ‘to keep the door.” ‘To keep 
the threshold* would be more plausible. Baudissin 
(Priesterthum, 260) conjectures that in the pre-exilic 
time to which he refers Ps. 84, there may have been 
subordinate keepers in addition to the three distinguished 
keepers of the threshold (2 K. 2518, EV wrongly' door’). 
Certainly the office of keeper of the threshhold cannot 
have existed in post-exilic times (cp Baudissin, 09. δέξ, 
218 Δ). to which Ps. 84 is most reasonably assigned, 
Another suggested meaning is ‘to lie at the threshold' 
(from np, ‘threshold'). A layman—and for laymen on 
pilgrimage Ps. 84 is supposed to have been written— 
could not set foot in the temple {Bi.). € gives rapa- 
ριπτεῖσθαι, Jer. abiectus esse. There are other obscurities 
in the verse which suggest the necessity of a close inspec- 
tion of the text with a view to its amendment (cp Ch. 
Ps.8, ad loc), 

The classing of the doorkeepers under the heads Korah and 
Merari mentioned above represents a middle stage of develop. 
ment. At an earlier period. they were kept distinct from the 
singers, the Nethinim, and the Levites; and last of all they 
became thoroughly Levitised, and included among the Korahites 
and Merarites; sce GenrALOGIES Ì., $ 7 (i). For the post-exilic 
‘families’ of the porters, see especially Ezra 242 Neh. 7 45, and 
note that some of the names which appear there are elsewhere 
those of individuals; cp 1Ch.917 Ne, 1119 (add also Neh, 
1225, on which see MATTANIAH, 2). Originally, however, they 
were doubiless place-names or clan-names, and elsewhere it has 
been conjectured that n»ywn, the word rendered in EV ‘ porters," 
is a corruption of an ethnic name, most probably of ΠΣ ΣᾺΝ 
‘the Asshurites' (=Geshurites, see ΘΈΒΗυΚ, 2), parallel in Ezra 
2Neh. 8 to bn, ‘the Levites,” and DPNII, a distortion of 
D'IPEI, ‘the Ethanites' (Che.). 


POSIDONIUS (mocià@nion [A]. -ιἰλον- [V*], 
τειδώνη [V 8]}, one of Nicanor's ambassadors to Judas 
the Maccabee în 161 B.C. (2 Macc, 1419). 

POSSESSION, DEMONIACAL. See DEMONS. 

POSTS. ‘The wordis D*Y9, »451m,2literally ‘runners,* 
The passages în which ‘posts’ or *state-messengers' 


are really referred to are Jer. 5131 (διώκων, currens), 
2 Ch. 306 10 (τρέχων, cursor), Esth. 313 15 (βιβλιαφόρος, 


1A fem. myw (a) is to he read with & and most moderi 
critics. For female doorkeepers cp also Acts 12.13. 

2 {At first sight it appears to be the same word as that rendered 
‘guard’ by ΕΝ in 2 Kt 1025 116, and by RV in τ 8. 2217 (AV 
‘footmen’). It is, however, in the highest degree probable that 
rasîm in these passages is a mutilated form of sareAhathin 
(Zarephathites), which occurs side by side with bs (Pelethites), 
just as 133 (RV Carites) stands side by side with spy (Chere- 
thites) That ‘Cherethites' and ‘ Pelethites ' are but conjectur- 
ally vocalised corrupt forms of ‘ Rehobothites® (n3h9) and ‘Zare. 
phathites' (ΠΡΊΝ) is maintained elsewhere (sce PELETHITES). 
In 2K. 1025 we can still detect a gloss on psi (45222), which 
asserts its equivalence to p‘ne55 (in MT Pelitum), which again 
is most probably a corruption of o°nyny, Sarephathim (or pony, 
Parestithim?). (For prevby5) rsmb read tonesn)) me or 
pnnisb). The case is parallel to that of bapn neon G 8. 17 
26 36), where bupn Οὔ ΟΠ Π) represents a gloss on inyson See 
Crit. Bit. We must also keep out of our list of words for 
‘post’ the comupt word ψὴ in Job925 (δρομεύς, cursor), for, 
probably, we have în the true text the first of three comparisons 
of RO fieeting days to swiftly-fiying birds (see OSSIFRAGE)— 
mk. o. 
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cursor), Bior4 (ἱππεύς, veredarius). In Esther the 
reference is no doubt to the system of posts said to have 
been first devised by Cyrus the Great (Xen. Cyrop. 86 
17 f.). According to Herodotus {8 98) ‘ nothing mortal 
travels so fast as the Persian messengers.' . . , ‘The 
Persians give this system of riding post the name οὗ 
ἀγγαρήιον.᾽ The dyyapor had authority to press into 
their service men, horses, or anything that might serve 
to hasten their journey. Hence the verb ἀγγαρεύω, ‘to 
compel,' in NT (Με δι 2732 Mk. 1521), and the emme 
(ἀγγαρεία) of the Talmud. The etymology of &yyapos 
is disputed. Andreas (in Marti's glossary) explains it 
‘express messenger' {Zi/%ofe), and connects it (like 
Bibl. Aram. xa, Heb. nas) with Middle Iranian 
hangèrt, ete., new Pers. argdra, ‘narrative, report.” 
But nu is no doubt= Ass. dgir/x (sec EPISTOLARY 
LITERATURE, $ 5), and #g7r# is certainly not a Persian 
loan-word. The reverse process is much more in- 
telligible ; i.e., ἄγγαρος is of Assyrian origin. Jensen,! 
however, leaves ég27/ ( /u&, to pay) cut of the ques- 
tion, and derives &yyapos from Ass. and Bab. agru 
(κ πα}, one engaged, or pressed, for service. 

Jensen argues that the etymology is excellent in itself, and 
also that its synonyms ἀσκάνδης, ἀσγάνδης (ἀστάνδης), and derid 
(cp* veredarius '?) can he satisfactorily explained only from Baby- 
Jonian; cp also Rawlinson's note on Herod. 898. 

POT. Fori. DD, sir; 2. WD, pdrdr; 3. I, dad; 
4 nnbp, ξαλάμαέλ, see Cookino, $ 5, i. a, 0, εἶ, e; also ἐδ. $ 2 
for did, and PorTERY, 8 3 [6] for far. 

For 5, o'13, ἀζγάνέν, sce COOKING, $ 4. 

6 por, ᾿επᾷ (2 K. 421), îs used of the widow's ‘pot of oil’; 
but pps (4/9) can hardly mean ‘pot' (HA, ὃ ἀλείψομαι ; GL, 
dyyesor, but with è dAedy, at end of verse). pw may come from 
the preceding DN, We expect 38; 244 (see Box, 1), which 
Klostermann restores. 

7. h3414, sinsinetii (Ex. 16 33, if correct), of the pot of manna, 
containing a homer (στάμνος ; Pesh. ΝΒΌΡ ; Onk. moibs ὦ 
makes it a golden pot (orduvov χρυσοῦν); cp Heb. 94. 

8 pur, €444 See Cup, MEALS, $ 12, and PortERY. 

9. Ὅτε, MA4aftdyim (Ps. 6813 [14]). See SHEEPFOLDS, 

to. 34y, ‘6506 (Jer. 22281), AV ‘idol’ (cp Inot, $ 14), RV 
{λοι (Wasp, {o fashion), RVmg. ‘pot’; see PoTTERY, $ 3 

10). 


11. sus, "αν (Prov. 173 27 αἱ} See MetAL Work. 

12, στάμνος (He. 94). See above, 6. 

13. ἑέστης (Mk.T 4); Lat. sextarius. 
MEASURES. 

See also PURIFICATION (‘ waterpots,” Jn. 26/), WASHPOT. 

POTIPHAR (MB'DÎA; πετεφρης [ADEL], see 
below; Pwffkar}, a high Egyptian official, the master 
of Joseph, Gen. 39: "The name is evidently only a 
shorter writing of PoTIPHERA with which it is identified 
by &. On the Egyptian etymology see POTIPHERA. 
The position of Potiphar is described first as bp (s4r75) 
of Pharaoh. This word means ‘eunuch’ (&, Vg.), as 
well as ‘court-official,’ {thus Tg. Onk. an), the most 
important offices having been in the Ancient Orient (cp 
especially Assyria) in the hand of royal slaves who were 
often eunuchs (cp EuNUCcH) The fact of Potiphar's 
being married decides against the translation ‘eunuch.'? 
It has to be mentioned that the word was known also 
to the later Egyptians in the non-sexnal sense. In two 
rock inscriptions in the valley HamamAt, Persian officers 
are called : ‘s»ys of Persia,’ where, evidently, it means 
‘official’ See EGvrT, $ 29, on the fact that no repre- 
sentation or mention of eunuchs has been found, so far, 
in Egypt, although it must be presupposed that the 
Fgyptians knew eunuchs at least by contact with the 
neighbouring nations. The chief title of Potiphar was 
*chief of the cooks' {ome air). Thus it is correctly 
rendered by (5 (ἀρχιμάγειρος), The attempt to explain 
the title as ‘chief of the executioners’ (already Onk. 
Syr.) might be supported by the imprisonment (Gen. 


See WEIGHTS AND 


1 See P. Horn, Grundriss d. Neupersischen Etymologie 
(Strassburg, 1893), 29 254. 

2 Exceptional cases of eunuchs having wives will not alter the 
rule. See Ebers, Agyptex und die Biicher Mosis, 299 (who 
still retained the error of the early Egyptologists who saw 
«unuchs in representations of fat old men). 
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8920) at the command of Potiphar, but has no lexico- 
graphic authority. On the other hand, the inmates of 
the prison—viz., the baker and the butler or cup-bearer 
decide for the first interpretation of the title. is the 
superintendent of the royal kitchen and wine-cellar in- 
tended? ‘The inclusion of the cup-bearer under his 
authority might point to such an extended sphere. At 
any rate, the office would include the command over a 
host of officials and slaves so large that the holder might 
well have a prison of his own, For the interpretation 
that no private prison is meant but the general royal 
prison, it might be argued that the office of cup-bearer 
was higher în rank, at least in dynasties 19 and 20, and 
could not well come under the authority of the super- 
intendent of the kitchen, so that Joseph's meeting the 
two royal officials in that prison would be accidental 
rather than due to Potiphar's position. It is not easy 
to find a corresponding office in the Egyptian inseriptions. 
‘Fhe office of the ‘scribe of the royal table’ (54 τοι} 
who had to register the expenses, was usually different 
from that of the 227-s? ‘superiniendent of the kitchen,' 
and this one from that of the ‘superintendent of the 
brewery® (mer-10'84), etc. If the words of Genesis be 
taken literally, the second office would be meant. We 
do not, however, know the court and its officers sufficiently 
well in all periods to be able to deny the possibility that 
all those offices may once have been united in one person. 
W. M. M. 


POTIPHERA, RV, AV POTIPHERAH (MEDIA, 
ττετρέφη [A]. rrere@pH [EL], see below), an 
Egyptian priest of On-Heliopolis whose daughter was 
matried to Joseph by Pharach (Gen. 414550 46204). 
On the fame of the learned priests of On and on 
that ancient city see ON. The name Potiphera is of 
great importance, allowing us to recognise its Egyptian 
etymology and to use it for criticism of the documents 
of the Pentateuch reporting the story of Joseph. 

‘The consonants of the Hebrew traditions are a faultless 
rendering of the Egyptian name p['}-eb[u]}-p[']}-£#,? 
‘the one whom the sun-god has given'; cp Greek 
Heliodorus. In later pronunciation Pede/(4)r&; cp 
the rendering Ileregpy in GEL. The Greek version 
treats the name Potiphar as identica, and iransliterates 
it, consequently, in the same way. This is, un- 
donbtedìy, correct. Sec for the many similar names 
Lieblein, Dick. of Hierogi. Names, 1056 (the biblical 
name, however, which points to the local cult of Helio- 
polis-On is not given there). Names of the same form, 
‘* given by god Χ᾽ are, e.g., the Egyptian prince Pedu- 
baste(t) whose name ASur-bani-pal renders Pufudasti, 
Pedam(m)dn, which, on a bilingual sarcophagus (in 
Turin), is Hellenised as ᾿Αμμώνιος, Pedéset, in Greek 
Herists; Πετοσιρις, etc. On the question of the antiquity 
of these formations of names? see the discussion in Z. 
30 (1892) 4g There is no doubt about their rather 
recent use, No example from the Mosaic time can be 
furnished as yet, and it is questionable whether any 
certain examples occur before the time of dyn. 22 
i.e., before gso B.C. In the discussion referred to (Z4, 
1892) it is claimed that such names become frequent 
only after 700 B.C., and that the writer of Joseph's life 
{È or E) who adduces the name Pedephre' as belong- 
ing to two persons is, therefore, to be placed in the 
seventh century B.C. (cp JosEPH, $ 4, col. 2588 f.). 
Οὐχ material is not exhaustive enough to allow such 


1 The τεΐτω îs later always omitted.. Of cowrse, the name can 
be written in various other ways, owing to the great variety of 
hieroglyphic signs which may be interchanged. Notice that the 
Egyptian 4 sounded to the Semites always nearer f than d. 


"PR PO 
$ I 
3 Correctly compared first by Rosellini, Monumenti Storici, 
text Î., 117 (Ebers, Aegygten und die Biicher Mosìs, 296). 
Champollion, Systéme Aierogi., had come near the truth in 
assuming ‘the one who belongs (e#[e] for earlier este) to the sun”; 


but no similar name can be found. See also col. 3728, n. 3. 
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exact statements. At any rate, however, it must be 
confessed that in a writer of the period before 1000 
B.C., the name could not appear as of characteristic 
frequency among the Egyptians. On the other hand, 
the transceription with Ὁ and y gives a good, archaic 
impression, and would militate against too extravagant 
attempts at bringing down the date. W. M. M. 
| POTSHERDS, GATE ΟΥ̓ (MINI SW, Καὶ; 
MD ‘0, Καὶ, Jer. 1921. See JERUSALEM, $ 24; 
cp PoTTERY, $ 7. 
POTTAGE (1), Cen.2529; eyema, Bel. and 
Drag. 33). See FooD, ὃ 4 (1), and LENTILES. 
POTTER’S FIELD (τὸν Arpon TOY KEpamewc), 
Mt. 277. See ACELDAMA. 
POTTERY. Though the art of pottery was presum- 


"> 


Fic. r.—Amorite’ or pre-Israelite pottery: betore 1500 B.c. 
(Erom Bliss, Mound of Many Cities, τ΄ no. 83; 2. no. 02; 
4. no. 93. All handmade, with simple incised ornament.) 
ably known to the Israelites from an early period, 
references in Hebrew literature to the manu- 
1 Intro £ d f Ἧς ἢ 
duction. facture and use of earihen vesse: 5 are rare, 
* and for the most part ambiguous. The 
ample vocabulary of names for vessels is 
derived mainly from roots descriptive of 
their forms or uses, not of their material; 
and more than once (Is. 3014 Jer. 4812 
Lam. 42) an express reference to carthen 
vessels is attached to words which pro- 
perly mean vessels of skin. Probably 
the earliest express reference, though vaguer 
phrases occur in the Hexateuch, is 2 S. 17 28, 
where, in a list of supplies, earthen vessels 
accompany {wooden} beds and (brazen) 
basons (cp the similar classification, Mk. 74, 
βαπτισμοὺς ποτηρίων καὶ ξεστῶν καὶ χαλ- 
κίων), It is only in prophetical literature 
that allusions to the manufacture and char- 
acteristics of pottery become at all frequent. 
This all corresponds with what the history 
of the Israelites would lead us to expect. 
In Egypt, it is true, pot- 
εἶν EETpE tery was in use from the 
- pre- dynastie period on- 
wards ; and wheel-made vessels, from the 
time of the fourth dynasty though hand- 
made fabrics survived to a much later date.! 
Into Palestine the use of the potter’s 
wheel seems not to have been introduced 
until the time of the eighteenth Egyptian 
dynasty, and then probably from Egypt. 
A variety, however, of hand-made fabrics 
for the most part rude though characteristic, 
and occasionaliy later of some elegance, 
were in use among the pre-Israelite popu- 
lations, and persisted among these and 
their conquerors after the introduction of the wheel. 
The whole series of Palestinian pottery has been 
fully illustrated by excavations at Tell-el-Hesy,® the 
probable site of LACHISH [9.0.] 


1 E.g., eighteenth dynasty, see Leps. Den4m.274a; Wilk, 
Anc, Ἐξ. 8 164. 

2 Flinders Petrie, Te/ZeZHesy (1891); Bliss, Mownd of Many 
Gitics (1894) È also the {AndS' at ΤΩΙ} Ζαλαηγα (PEFÒ, 
2899, pp. 102 51, 1900, p, 11 2); Tell es-Sifieh (18. 1899, pp. 
24.3); Tell ἐπ ριθμαλαιν (8. 1909, ppi sio. Z1), and Tell ej- 
Foliliach (ἰδ, 1900, pp. 199 £:); the examples from Jerusalem 
(Bliss and Dickie, Excavazions at Jerusalem [π898], p. τότ, 
pI. 25, Warren and Wilson, Recovery af Jerusalem (1871), pp. 
472 7), and those figured in Per, Chip., Art in Sardinia, 
Judea, etc., 1351, fig. 2354" 
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2.--' Pheenician® or proto-Îsraelite pottery : 1500-1000 B.C. 
Scale about 7. 

(From Petrie, Te// el-Zesy. 1. no. 124; 2. NO. 137} 3. NO. 1257 

4. no. 115 [occurs also in Mycena:an Cyprus and in 18th 

ἄγη. Egypt]; 5. no. 141 foccurs as no. 4]; 6. no. ra, 

Almost all handmade, without ormament : the forms often 

imitated from leathemn vessels.) 


1 
Fio. 


Fia. 3.- τὶ Jewish” pottery : 100-500 B.c.: scale about Jp. 
(From Petrie, Tell elHesy. 1. no. or [with owner's mark, g}; 
2. no, 192} 3. NO, 202; 4. no, 187; 5. no. 198; 6. no. 218, 
7. no. 219. Often whéel-made : the forms attalogous to the 
contemporary pottery of Cyprus, and of Carthage.) 


Fis. 4.— Typical Hellenistic and Greeco-Roman pottery. 


Fic. 5.— Painted pottery showing Cypriote influence. 


(1. Bliss, Mfcund or Many Cities, no. 106, buff clay, red and 
black pigment, wheel-made, resembles Cypriote style; 800- 
vo B.C.: 2. Petrie, 7e/Le/-/7esy, no. 157. bottom view of 
ἔν, likes; darle clay, white slip, black pigment; hand: 
made ; common in Cyprus, 1500-1000 B.C.1 3. Bliss, Mownd 

of Many Cities, no. 181, bowl like 2.) 
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On this site occur: (1) early, rude, and apparently indigenous 
fabrics, all handmade, which have been provisionally described 
as ‘Amorite’ (fig. 1); (2) some characteristic varieties of the 
fabrics which have been described as ‘ Pheenician,’ from their 
frequency in Cyprus, and in foreign settlements în Egypt of 
cighteenth dynasty date. ‘hey occur also occasionally on the 
less known Syrian mainland (fig. 2); (3) imitations, clumsy and 
barbaric, of the Pheenician fabrics above mentioned, which have 
been regarded as very probably ‘Jewish, since examples of 
the same style recur on a number of sites in Jewish territory. 
But few of these scattered examples are from undisturbed sites, 
and none are of accurately determinable date (fig. 3). In the 
chronological series, as indicated at Tell.el-Hesy, their upper 
limit ap, roximately coincides with that of the Israelite accupa- 
tion of Palestine ; the lower is more vague, for the native forms 
are gradually modified and give place in the third and second 
centuries B.C. to (4) degenerate Hellenistic forms, which have 
persisted almost without change to the present time (fig. 4). 

Painted decoration was very rarely applied to pottery 
either in Pheenicia, or in any other part of non-Hellenic 
Asia ; and, when it occurs, may generally be referred either 
to Egyptian or to Aîgean influence. One imperfect vase 
from Jerusalem (fig. 6 1), like a modern Egyptian γε, 
found only 4-6 metres (19 ft.) deep in the Muristàn (Re- 
covery of Jerusalem, Ὁ. 478/f., Per.-Chip. op. cit. 1355, 
fig. 244f), and a few fragments found near Barclay's 
Gate and the Genneth Gate (Louvre ; Pottier, Cafalogue 


des Vases, 92; Per.-Chip., op. cit. 1356 f., fig. 246-8), 


and fragments from Tekoa (Brit. Mus.) and from Moab 
{Brit Mus. A, 1676-77, cp H. de Villefosse, Notice des 
Mon. Phén. du Louvre, no. 7) seem to be influenced by 
the geometrical style of Cyprus; but their date is quite 


Fic. 6.— Painted pottery showing Zigean influence. 

(. Jerusalem (Muristan), Wilson and Warren, Recovery ef 
Jerusalent, 478, geometrical omament: 2. Tell Zakariya, 
PERO, apo, p. 23, pl. fi 1, Egean form and painted 
ornament : 3. Tell'es Safich, #4. 1699, p. 314, PI i 
copy of Zigean form and εἰ spiraliferm ornament ; on n front, ἃ a 
bird like Fig. δὰ above; buff clay, red and black paint: 
4. Tellel-Hesy, Bliss, 92. cit. no. 179, native copy of 
characteristic Aîgean (Mycenzean) form, unpainted.) 


uncertain, and similar fragments, found in Malta (Valetta 
Museum) seem to be of medieval Arab fabric. Other 
fragments from er-R'mall (Louvre, H. de Villefosse, 
Notice des Mon. Phén. no. 81) have the characteristic 
(7th-sth cent. B.C.} Cypriote ornament of concentric 
circles, which occurs also at Kuyunjik on imported— 
probably Levantine—-pottery (Brit. Mus. NH, 18, 28). 
At Tell-el-Hesy, painted pottery of quasi-Cypriote forms 
(fig. 5 1), together with the ‘ painted Phoenician' bowls 
{which are probably actually Cypriote), begins to appear 
about the time of the eighteenth dynasty (figs. 52, 53); 
but none of the “Jewish” types are painted (fig. 3). 
Clear traces of the influence of the Mycenzean civilisa- 
tion, probably introduced by the seafaring raiders who 
harried the Levant, appear during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth dynasties of Egypt. (See  PHILISTINES, 
$67) But this phase was short-lived.! 
In a nomadic state, the use of brittle earthenware 
is reduced to a minimum, owing to the difficulties of 
transport. Its place is taken by vessels of 
3. Eetrew leather, wood, and gourds, and by metallic 
@IDAS- utensils where commercial intercourse per- 
mits, Such pottery as there is in such circumstances is 
either very rude and temporary, or is imported and pre- 
served as a luxury.® 
‘Thus among the Israelites, three words for vessels, 
nebel (nébel), hemeth, nod, besides 'ab, Job 3219, properly 
1 Cp Welch, ‘The Influence of Agean Civilisation on South 
Palestine "in PEFO, 1900, pp. 3427 The pottery in question 
was found at Tell el-Hesy (Petrie, 4o., figs. 46, 145, 164-7; 
Bliss, Ze., fig. 179); Tell ss afieh (PEZO, 1899, p. 314), and 


Tell Zakariya (ἐδ. 1900, pp. 11:13). 
È Niebube, Doy. 1 268) Benzinger, “Μοῦ, Arch. 214. 
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denote vessels of skin (see BOTTLE, $ 1), whilst in the 
accounts both of the tabernacle and of the temple the 
great majority, if not all the sacred vessels were of 
metal (Ex. 383 1 K.7 45 102 2 Ch. 416 920 3513), and so 
at the same time of greater intrinsic value, more durable, 
and less liable to contract pollution (Lev. 628 7:). For 
minor sacrificial purposes earthen vessels are specified 
more than once in the Levitical code (Nu. 517 Lev. 
62: 145 50). 

The difficulty of determining the usage of the Hebrew 
terms is increased by the fact that, in all the versions, 
the words for vessels of pottery and other materials are 
rendered for the most part quite at random. Least of 
all, either in AV or ἘΝ, is the key-word ‘ pot' confined 
to earthenware ; it includes vessels of wickerwork, skin, 
and metal. With this qualification, the following out- 
line gives the forms and uses of pottery which are 
expressly mentioned in Hebrew literature. 


τι 79, fad (/heave? draw water, ὑδρία, AV “ pitcher ᾿ς Gen 
2414 Judg. τὸ Eccles 126, κάδος, cadus; AV ‘barrel'; 1/K. 
17 12 18 33) is a capacious vessel large enough to conceal a lighted 
torch, Judg. 716; cp Mt-515, or to serve as a_meal tub, τ Κ. 
1712,/ (see Robinson Lees, Vi/lage Life in Palestine, 1897, 
frontispieoe), It was commonly used for carrying water, Gen. 
2414 Eccles. 126 1 K. 1833; cp ὑδρία, Jn. 428, and was borne on 
the shovlder, Gen. 24 14. See CoorxIng, $ 2. 

2. PIPI: δαξόπᾷ, see BOTTLE, $ 2 (a), CRUSE, 2. 


3. 28, βαξ (v/drop, φάκος [lentil]; /enticuza, EV ‘vial'; x$. 
οι; AV ‘box,’ 2 K. 91 3) is a lenticular flask or pilgrim bottle, 
with" a narrow neck between small handles for suspension. The 
form is derived from 2 leathern prototype, and is common in 
‘ Pheenician' and ‘ Jewish® fabrics of pottery, see fig. 2, 3/7 

4. ΨῚΣ, gabia' (/round; κεραμίον, scophus, AV ‘bowl’ Jer. 
85 5) is a large round bowl from which wine could be served out 
into cups. InJer 85 5 it is probably of clay (®); but the same 
word is used Gen, 442 for the ‘divining cup’ of Joseph, which 
is expressly of silver (cp Divination, $ 3 [3]}, though late 
Chaidaan bowls with magic inscriptions, in Brit. Mus., are of 
clay. See MraLs, $ 12. 

5. piD, 435 (contain; ποτηρίον, calir, AV ‘cup’ freq.) is 
frequently used for a drinking-cup. Such cups were often of 
metal; but for common purposes clay was în use at all periods, 
In Mk.74 ποτηρία are distinguished from ξεστά (wooden) and 

‘aAria (bronze) vessels, and are presumably of clay ; cp κεραμέον 
ὕδατος, Mk. 1413 Lk, 22 10, and Is. 3014, See MEALS, $ 12, 

6. ἌἼΒ, darir (be hot; χυτρά, o/la, ‘pot’ AV Νὰ. Ἴ18 
Judg. 619 15.214 Joel26) seems always to represent the 
common clay cooking-pot, and is repeatedly distinguished from 
the metallic cauldron, | Cp Cooriso, $ 5 (i. ὃ), 

7. 5, b8r (V/co0k, κάμινος, camtinus, Prov. 173 272: Is, 
481ο Ecclus 25, fornax Dt. 420 1K.8s1 Jer.114 Ezek. 
22182022) is the carthen crucible or melting pot of the metal. 
lurgist (Will. Arc; £g:); but in Lev. 11 35 the dual, lit, ‘pair of 
erucibles,! is explained by Jewish commentators as ‘a pot with 
its cover” χντρόποδες indicates a clay tripod, such as bs 
occasionaliy found; hence EV ‘range for pots, mg. ‘stewpan’3 
im any case the utensil was of clay, as it was to be destroyed 
by breaking in pieces. Cp FuRNACE, $ 1 (2). 

For 8. noBs, sa/sdhatk, and 9. MMiby, selo4ith, see 
CRUSE, χ, 3. 

το, 2g, ‘%eb, Jer.22 οδ (with εἄρλῆ, ‘broken vessel’ [RVmE, 

* AV ‘idol’; σκεῦος, as fictile]; cp IpoL, $ 18), The 

ΝῊ is probably to a broken terra-cotta figurine, a piece of 

Modellea clay, cheap and fragile [cp below, $ 5 (2)]. 


Besides the express terms already mentioned, carthen 
4 Potsherdg, 9 556ῖ5, AME λόνεὶ (r3p-:b5), of undefined 


form are recorded as being in use :— 

1. For ritual purposes (Nu. 517 Lev. 45 50). 

2. For cooking, frequentiy—e.g., Lev. 628 [21], where 
it is clear that they are of unglazed clay, and conse- 
quentiy absorbent of contamination; cp Ezek.246, 
where the metaphor is from cooking, and ‘rust’of AV, 
should be ‘scum.’ ΟΡ Lev. 1135 AV, ‘range for pots," 
above (8 3/7); and Is. 3014. Cp CooKIns, $ s. 

3. To preserve documents, Jer. 3214; cp buried 
treasure, 2 Cor. 47, which is frequently found thus pro- 
tected. 

The word drei ("scratch ὄστρακον, festa, vas fictile) îs 
used of a we vessel, Prov. 26.23 and as adj, Lev.6 21 1133 
14 5 so 15 το, as well as of broken pottery ; as a ladle, Is. 3014: 
25 li extemporised brazier, db. cp Phomson, Ze Land and the 


Book, 522 (1868); or, on account of the sharpness of its broken 
edges, as a scraper, 10Ὁ 2 8. 
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All these makeshifts may be commonly observed still 
in the Fast, 

4. To these we may add the making of concrete 
(mod. Ar. 4omrah; cp non. &dsapk, Dan. 233 γῶν 
ὄστρακον, fictilis, testa; EV ‘clay,’ see $ 6 below). 
For this purpose broken potsherds are finely pounded 
and mixed with lime (cp Roman opus Sigzizum). It 
is as if for this purpose that Jeremiah is directed to 
shatter the ‘potter's vessel’ in Jer. 19r-11, and the 
process may still be seen on the same spot outside the 
city (Neal, Palestine Explored, 116 Κ᾽; [1882]). 

Proverbialiy, mention is made, especially in the later 
books, of 

1. The plasticity and passivity of clay in the bands 

5. Proverbial of the potter ; frequently-—e.g., Is. 2916 

references, 409 646 761. 1827 A 

᾿ 2. ‘The fragility of pottery in the 
Kiln, Ecclus. 275, and in use; frequently—e.g., Ps. 29 
Eccles. 126 1s.3014 4519 Jer.191-11 (cp $ 4 [5]) 2228 
Rev. 227, cp Judg. 719 £ 

3. Consequently, its small value—e.g., Lam, 42 Zech. 
413 Mt.279. 

4. Its menial uses—e.g., Ps. 608 2 Thess. 220; but 
not Ps. 6813 AV ‘pots,’ ΕΝ ‘sheepfolds’ Che. Ps. 
‘dunghills’; Ps. 816 AV ‘pots,' ΕΝ ‘basket,’ though 
the reference is, in fact, to work in a brickfield; see 
below, $ 6. 

5. Its dry and dusty texture, Ps. 2215. 

The manufacture of pottery among the Israclites may 
be outlined from the same later sources, especially Jer, 
18 1-3 Ecclus. 3832-34. 

Clay is usually ἼΩΝ, Alex; πηλός, Zito; AMIN, ‘red cp 
mn, Zmdr; ἄσφαλτος, diturzen ; from the frequent red colour 


of pot-clay, especially of the surface clays of the 
6. Clay. Levantine limestones; cp our chalk soil; also 


Bibl.-Aram. &2DNI (PM, Dan. 233, see $ 4 [sD; 
πηλός, ἐπείη; once DD, #f; πηλός, Zutura, Is. 4125, which is 
properly ‘mud’ for sun-dried bricks, Nah. 314, or merely ‘ mire,” 


The clay is kneaded with the feet to the proper 
uniformity and consistency (Wisd,157 Is.4125, cp 
Nah. 314, where brickmaking is meant, and Ecclus. 
8833 AVm&., ‘tempereth with his feet‘), Even prepared 
clay, however, is liable to fail on the wheel (Jer. 184), 
in which case it can be worked up afresh; or in the 
furnace (Ecclus. 27 5), in which case it is ruined utterly, 
and is cast aside among the * wasters,' which mark the 
site of many ancient potteries. 


The same clay, “iDÎ, is also used to receive the impress of a 
seal (Job38, cp Jer.3214); and for baked brick, 1129, Gen. 
113 Is. 450, cp Ezek. 41. See Brick. ᾿ 

According to the MT the bronze castings of king Solomon 
were made in the clay ground between Succoth and Zeredah, in 
the plain of Jordan (e Ch. 4 17, ἐν τῶ πάχει τῆς γῆς, ἐπι argillora 
terra, cp_ 1 Κ' 146. The text is corrupt (see ADAM ἱ) 
but the Jordan furnishes a strong clay suitable for moulds! 
Cp BasyLonra, $ 15; Birumen, BRICK, CLav, SEAL. 


The potter (usually «yi, vostr; κεραμεύς, figulus, 
plastes; n/r, *mould’ ; and not confined to this kind 


of manufacture, 1s.457:8; also Bibl. 
7. The potter. Aram. pertdr, “psi Agulus, Dan. 241) 


sits at his work, turning the wheel with his feet, and 
modelling the clay revolving upon it with his hands 
(Jer. 183 Ecclus, 3832). Like many other craftsmen, the 
potters in Jerusalem appear to have formed a hereditary 
guild of the bnè SHELAH (g.v.), which is mentioned in 
1 Ch. 423 at the end of an enumeration of the tribe of 
Judah {see GEDERAH, 2). 

The Potter's Field, Aceldama (mod, Hakl ed-Damm), îs tradi- 
tionally situated in the lower part of the valley of Hinnom, sourh 
of Zion, where traces of former potteries are still seen. The 
furnaces of the valley of Hinnom were proverbial, and the area 
in question way have extended as far up the valley, and W. of 
Zion, as the ‘ Gate of Potsherds' (Jer. 19 2), if not even as far as 
the ‘Tower of the Furnaces'(Neh. 8 τι 1938), See AceLDAMA. 

The ‘Gate of Potsherds' (Jer. 192 Kré, RVM£.) obtained its 
name perhaps from the waste heaps of these potteries (to which it 
offered direct access from the city), perhaps from general refuse 
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heaps, as this Gate is probably identical with the Dung Gate 
(Neh.213 8137), see Haustre, Hinnom [VALLEY OF, $ 4 (2), 
and JERUSALEM, $ 24, col. 2423; 


The wheel (ouazn-by, dual; ἐπὶ τῶν M0ww; super 


rotam, Jer.183, AVîR- ‘seats,’ ‘frames'; τρόχος, rota, 


Ecclus. 3829; cp Ex. 116) appears 
from the Hebrew to have been origin 
ally of stone, but was, perhaps, also 
later of wood. Two types of wheel, both known in 
antiquity, and still used 
in the Levant, would suit 
the biblical passages. 

1. That described by Abul- 
walîd, //e5. Roets, Lex. (ed. 
Nenbaner, col. 18), ‘The 
instrument is double [expl. 
the dual form] upon which 
the potter turns earthen ves. 
sels, It consists of two wheels 
of wood, like a handmill; 
the one is larger, which is 
the lower one; the other is 
smaller, and this is the upper. 
This instrument is called 
*obndyim ‘a pair of stones,” 
although not made of stone, 
because of their being like a 
handmili, which b SOI 

stone,’ In this (fig. Ca 
is the old Egyptian 190 Be 
type (Wilk. Arc. Eg. 3164; Rosellini, ον. Cio. PL Ls 
Leps. Denkmm. 213 126; Erman, Life in Anc. Lg. 457 [figure]l), 
and persisted in the East, though not in NW. Africa (Abulwalid, 
Ze); the lower ‘wheel’ is stationary, and serves merely as 2 
base or pivot (Benz. AA 214). 

2. Both wheels revolve with the same vertical axle, to which 
they are fixed at some distance apart. The lower is driven by 
the feet of the potter (Ecclus. 38 29) who sîts on a bench (cp the 
interpretation of DIN in Ex. 116, and AVmg. in Jer. 18 3); the 
upper wheel, as before, supports the clay. This more advanced 
type is first depicted in Greece in the sixth century ».c. (Annali 
dell’ Instituto, x882, pi. U, 2; Reinach, Redert. d. Vases Grecs, 
1346), and has spread over all Europe, and many parts of W. 
Asia (fig. 8), It appears to be the wooden wheel of the Talmud 


(To: οἰῤῥηισ, cp 1 K.730 AV ‘wheels, properly trunk of a tree; 
4/91, bar, cp 70, ‘stocks,’ Job 13 2787 11), and is the common 
type now, in Syria (Thomson, ΤᾺ Land and the Bock, 521, at 
7488). Of these alternatives no. 2 suits Ecclus. 38 32 better than 
No, 1, as the wheel here is turned with the feet, but no. 1 by the 
hand, either of the potter or af an attendant (as in Harrison's 
work cited below, n. 1); in Jer.18 3 either interpretation may 
be assumed. 
The kiln (κάμινος, Ecclus. 27 5 38.34) in which pottery 
is baked is not clearly distinguished from the furnace of 
sin the metallurgist, or the oven of the 
9. The kiln. poker. See FURNACE. ‘The ‘buming 
fiery furnace' of Nebuchadrezzar seems, from its large 
chamber, in which 
four men could walk, 
its side door {θυρά, 
ostium), and its 
moderate normal 
heat, to have been a 
pot- or brick - kiln, 
such as David may 
be supposed to have 
used as an instru- 
ment of torture 7300), 
(malben; πλινθεῖον, 
Sornax lateraria, 25, 
1231; cp Jer. 439 
Nah. 314).2 On this 
mode of punistiment 
see AHAB, 2 (col. 93), 
FURNACE. The pot- 
ter's kilns represented 
on Egyptian (Wilk. Arc. Eg. 299192; Rosellini, 
Mon. Civ. 2251; Leps. Denkm.2126) and early Greek 
monuments (Azz. αἰ, Zrst, 1882, pl. U, 1) are, how- 


8. The potter’s 
wheel. 


Fia. 7.—Potter's wheel tumed by 
the hand. Egypt; about 


Fic. 8.—Potter's wheel, turned by 
the foot, showing the favo Stones. 
Egypt, Ptolemaic. 


ΟἽ Cp (în Greece) Harrison and MacColl, Greek Vase Paint 
ings, 9. . 

2 Put sce Βκιοκ, $ 1, n. 3; Davin, $ 110, 
Crit. Bib. 


and especially 
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ever, on a much smaller scale (fig. 9). Von Thering 
{Evolution of the Aryan, 100, 416) points out the daily 
necessity for public kilns, when business documents 
were preserved, as in Babylonia, on tablets of baked clay. 
‘Though the name of Nebuchadrezzar's furnace refers 
to its smoke, a clear fire and a clean kiln are essential 
to the production of fine pottery, and must be maintained 
night and day (Ecclus. 38.34). 
The glazing in Fcclus. 3834 EV (χρίσμα [B?2NA], 
χάρισμα [B*d], initionem) is properly a smearing with 
. - either slip or paint Smearing with 
10 ZE slip is common, in Palestine as else- 
“where, on all but the commonest sorts 
of vessels, but would not call for special remark in this 
context. Smearing with paint—especially paint of a 
warm red colour, smeared over the whole surface of the 
vessel, and frequently polished by hand—is characteristic 
of the earlier “ Amorite' pottery ($ 2) and persists to a 
late date. [χάρισμα be read, something of the nature 
of a pattern must be understood (8 2}. 
Actual vitrified glazing is rarely, if ever, found on 
Palestinian pottery before Roman times. The char- 


.—Potter's kiln ; elevation and conjectural section. Early 
reek: the Egyptian kiln is narrower and taller, and has 
no dome. 


acteristic Egyptian glazed /aience was imitated in 
Cyprus, and perhaps also in Pheenicia, from at least 
the beginning of the Jewish kingdom; and glazed 
earthenware has been found occasionally on Jewish 
sites, but never of certainly native fabric, or of clearly 
pre-exilic date. ‘The ‘earthen vessel overlaid with 
silver dross’ of Prov, 2623 AV has been interpreted of a 
erucible, or broken potsherd, on which dross has been 
spilt; but the Hebrew implies interziona! ‘overlaying’ 
{cp 1K. 620), and the use of dross or slag as glaze, 
though unsubstantiated, is not in itself unlikely, whether 
merely as a lour de force, ot as a means of imitating a 
metallic lustre like the Sxechero zero of early Greece and 
Italy. 


GLAss [9.1] itself hardly comes into use in Palestine before 
late Ptolemaic times, though opaque coloured glass was made in 
Egypt under the eighteenth dynasty, and imitated in Cyprus 
and elsewhere. For Palestinian specimens ofthe later transparent 
glass see Bliss and Dickie, Excav, αὐ /erus. 362, and Per. «Chip. 
09, cit.1358/. fig. 251f } L. M 
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POUND. τ. Ménè (3; Mna, 22/024 or mana), Ezra 
869, etc. Cp MANEH, and see WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

2. Arpa, ]n. 1231939. See WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 

POWDERS OF THE MERCHANT (571 NpI8; 
KONIOPTWwN mypeyoy [BNA, -εψικου N°], pelzeris 
pigmentarii), mentioned along with myrrh and frankin- 
cense (Cant. 36t). See PERFUME. 


POWER OF GOD (Acis 810), POWERS (Rom. 838 
1 Cor. 1524 Eph.12:). ‘There were many δυνάμεις, or 
angelic ‘powers,' of the same class, but of different 
degrees ; Simon Magus, however, passed as ‘that power 
of God which is called Great' (ΕΝ), It has been pro- 
posed to take wega/? [ueydAn) as a transliteration of the 
Samaritan name of the “power' (πῦρ or -bm—ze., ‘he 
who reveals ').! But Deissmann (Zile/siudien, 19, n. 6) 
quotes from a papyrus this invocation, ‘I invoke thee 
as the greatest power which is appointed in heaven by 
the Lord God,'* See Simon MAGUS; ANGEL, $ 1. 


PRATOR. ©n the Roman office of preetor (i.e, 
preitor, "he who goes before,' ‘a leader’), originally a 
military title, and in classical times a designation of the 
highest magistrates in the Latin towns, the reader may 
consult the works of Marquardt, Mommsen, and 
others; a compendious account will be found in 
J. G. Frazer's article ‘ Praetor' in Axoy. Brit. #19655/ 

In Acts 16202225 for στρατηγοί (ΕΝ ‘ magistrates') 
RV®8 has ‘Gk. preetors.' The meaning of this note 
is that στρατηγοί, the Greek name for the highest 
magistrates in a Roman colony, corresponded to the 
Lat. pretores. ‘The title praetors was not technically 
accurate, but was frequently employed as a courtesy 
title for the supreme magistrates of a Roman colony' 
(Ramsay, Sk Paul, 218). In Acts16r9, however, 
there is already mention of the rulers (ἄρχοντες), so 
that the further mention of the prestors (στρατηγοί) is 
matter for surprise. Meyer- Wendt, Comm. 281, ex- 
plains ἄρχοντες as ‘the more general," στρατηγοί ‘the 
more specialised’ expression Ramsay admits the 
difficult of the text. 

‘It is hardly possible» Ramsay says, ‘that Ὁ, 19 have the 
final form that the writer would have given them. The expres- 
sion halts between the Greek form and the Latin, between the 
ordinary Greek term for the supreme board of magistrates in 
any city (ἄρχοντες), and the popular Latin designation (στρατηγοί, 
retores)ì, as if the author had not quite made up his miad 
which he should employ.. Either of the clauses bracketed 3 is 
sufficient în itself; and it is hardly possible that a writer, whose 
expression is so concise, shovld have intended to leave in his 
text two clauses which say exactly the same thing* (217 £). 

Ramsay's conclusion, with regard to the authorship of 
the narrative that ‘as usual, Luke moves on the plane of 
educated conversation in such matters, and not on the 
plane of rigid technical accuracy; he writes as the 
scene was enacted,' is hardly satisfactory. M. A.C. 


PRZATORIUM (mpaitwpioni Syr. transliterates 
pr{a)etorium), meaning originaliy the tent of the com- 
. _ mander of an army (I.iv.35), came to 
& peennine be applied to the residence, whether fixed 
" er provisional, of the governor of a pro- 
vince (Cic. Verr. ii. 428), and even to the large country 
villas of noble Romans (Suet. Calig. 37; see Rich, 
Dict. of GR. and Rom. Antigg.). In the NT it seems 
to be nsed of the royal palaces as being temporary 
residences of the procurators. Thus in Acts 2335 
past. τ. “Hpydov is taken to mean the palace of Herod 
in Carsarea (AV ‘ Herod's judgment-hall,' RV ‘ Herod's 
palace ') According to Meyer, the same is meant by 
πραιτώριον in Phil 113 {AV ‘ palace’); but Lightfoot 
has contended strongly for the meaning ‘ praetorian 
guards' {see Pàilisfians, 97-100). Further, some 
scholars (Keim) suppose the word to be used în the 
Gospel narrative of Herod's palace at Jerusalem. 
1 E. Klost. Prodi im Aposteltezte, 15,7 
ἢ ἐπικαλοῦμαί σε τὴν μεγίστην δύναμιν τὴν ἐν τῷ οὐρανῷ ὑπὸ 
κύριον θεοῦ τεταγμένην (Pap. Par. bibl. nat. 1275). 
They are: [and dragged them into the agora before the 


magistrates) and (and bringing them to the presence of the 
pretorsi. 
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The passages are Mk. 1516 (EV ‘Preetorium’) 
Mt, 2727 (AV * the common hall’) Jn.1828 (AV ‘the 
hall of judgment') 33 (ΑΝ ‘judgment 
hall') 199 (AV ‘judgment hall’) RV 
has ‘palace’ everywhere, except Mk. 
where this rendering is placed in the 
margin. But even if we could consider the accounts 
in these passages reliable, the reference might more 
plausibly be supposed to be to the fortress of Antonia. 
As is justly pointed out in Meyer-Weiss, A/azk. 484, 
Herod's palace wouid be reserved for his own use. 
The earliest of these passages (Mk. 1516), however, 
is very vague. Jesus is said to have been led away by 
the soldiers ‘within the court, which is the Praetorium * 
(ἔσω τῆς αὐλῆς, ὅ ἐστιν πραιτώριον). Here, as Brandt 
says, the words ‘which is the Pratorium' are a strange 
addition and do not fit well into the text, whatever 
interpretation we may give to them. ‘They are a 
gloss occasioned by the text of Matthew’ (ναι. 
Gesch. 107). Mt., not understanding the words ἔσω 
τῆς αὐλῆς, improves the story by laying the scene at 
the headquarters of the Roman garrison (Mt. 2727, 
παραλαβόντες τὸν ᾿Ιησοῦν εἰς τὸ πραιτώριον συνήγαγον 
ἐπ’ αὐτὸν ὅλην τὴν σπεῖραν). An editor of Mk. added 
the gloss after comparing the two accounts. 

In Lk. the passage is wanting. But the Third Gospel 
tells us of a trial before Herod of which no mention is 
made in the other gospels. Several 
3. The a0coMnÈ circumstances in this narrative (the 

δι mockery by the soldiers, the gorgeous 
robe) suggest that it owes its origin to Mk.15:6= 
Mt 2727. Lk., we may suppose, had some form of 
Mk. before him. The words seemed to him to suggest 
that the scene of the mockery by the soldiers took place 
in the palace of Herod. He therefore introduces Herod 
himself into the narrative. That he realised the 
difficulty of the task is shown by such apologetic 
touches as 2367. 12. In our earliest source, therefore, 
it seems very doubtful whether we have in the gospels 
any reference to the preetorium. On the narrative in 
the Fourth Gospel see PAVEMENT. 

Westcott (Sf. /e4x, Introduction, p. xii) seems to see no 
difficulty in the narratives. On the other hand, Brandt (Die 
Evang, Gesch. 167 23), Ὁ. Holtzmann (ZLesen Jesu, 378 
espec. n. 2), and Réville (Le Quatriòme Evangile, 265) point 
out divergences and difficulties in the accounts of the trial 
and death of Jesus as given in the Synoptists and in Jn. which 
seem to require us to treat this part of the Gospel story with 
some caution. It should be added that certain features în the 
narratives were perhaps suggested by the ceremonies connected 
with the sacrifice of the corn- and wine-god. See Frazer, Ο8 (2) 
@17:£, cp. 31387), and Grant Allen, Zvok. of the Idea of 
God (ch, τα 73). M. A.C, 


PRAYER. τ. The ordinary word for ‘to pray,' 
Sbann, Aie4pedi27, which, like the word for * prayer,' 


nà 


root (DD, Arab. #42//2) meaning ‘to rend' (sce Wellh. 
276) τοῦ, Reste Arabischen Heidentums2, 126). 

This may possibly throw a light om the original meaning of 
#iphillak (cp 8 5). In illustration, cp Syr. azione, e44atiazk, 

lit. ‘to cut oneself* (WRS, Rel Semr.(2) 321, 337); 
1. Words. also 1nang, AitAgoded (see below), 1 K.1828 Jer: 
415, and [so 05] Hos.7 14 (κατετέμνοντο : ‘for Corn 

‘and wine they cut themselves'), See CUITINGS($ 1 ad fix.), and 
compare with what is there said ($ 2) as to the significance of 
cuttings of the flesh Robertson Smith referred to above. If this 
Îs correct, we may contrast /294i/la4 with the Ass. ἐξνήδιε, 
“prayer, from /42r26x, ‘to show favour,' also ‘to do homage,” 
unless, with some, we suppose an origina! form 74716 from 
Vkarabu, ‘to draw near See Muss-Arnolt, 5.2. 26r76%, and 
cp Franz Del. on Ps.7327 

That ‘prayer,’ as conceived by the early Israelites, 
really had a connection with cuttings of the flesh is at 
once suggested by the later use of mani, ‘ (0/404614," for 
the teg4i/lin, or * phylacteries,' if these prayer-bands are 
really a substitute for the sacred marks punctured in the 
flesh of a worshipper in primitive times (see FRONTLETS ; 
CuTTINGS, 8 7). 

Compare also a striking emendation of Klostermann in 1 Καὶ, 
1721. Et is usual to render NOMI (5 ἐνεφύσησε [7], Vg. ‘ex 
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rence în the 
gospels. 


t&phillah, occurs in writings of all dates, has a 
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ranidit se atque mensus est ') in that passage ‘stretched himself,” 
ὮΝ τὸ Rautzsch, Kittel, etc), which appears to rest oltimately 
on a comparison of Ar. 22442, ‘ trahendo extendit.' The sug- 
gested reading gives this sense, ‘And he cut himself for the boy 
three times, and called on Yahwè, and said, etc. (1 and Ὁ are 
frequently confounded.) In the parallel story in 2 K.434 the 
same word ὙἼ2ΓΡῚ may also be read for the “nin (GL gives both 
συνέκαμψεν and cyaad) of MT; in 1 K.1842 213) Îs more 
plausible, because of mei which follows (but cp $ 2). That în 
the case of Elisha the effectual prayer precedes, whilst în that of 
Elijah it follows, the physical act, makes no difference: the 
prayer in either case interprets the ritual cutting, Elsewhere 
(see Propxecy, $ 6 £) it has been shown that Elijah and Elisha 
very possibly came from the Negeb, and that the priests of Baal 
who ‘cut themselves” (1 K. 18 28) were probably Jerahmeelites, 
Elijah may therefore have “cut himself"; the story of Elijah has 
older and more recent details. At any rate, the ‘cuttings’ of 
the priests of Baal were connected with the prayer, ‘O Baal, 
answer us. 


2. Akin, apparently, to bbonn, RifkpaZel, in root- 
meaning is “ny, ‘4/%a»”, Hiph. vnyn; whence altera, 
d'ira, to sacrifice (see Wellh. Z/G® 103 n. ; Restel® 
126, n. 5, and 142, N. 2). 

In the Hexateuch only în J (Gen. 2521, etc.); cp Judg.188. 
But also in late passages, Job 2227 3826. Hence Niph. any, to 
hear prayer, Gen. 2521 (J), 2 5, 2114 2425 15, 19:22, also in 1 Ch. 
and Ezra. On “ny Zeph. 810, EV ‘my suppliants, Vg. 
‘supplices mei,’ but A. B. Davidson (Camb. Bible) ‘mine odours 
(il nimo), see ΖΑ 710203 and Cri. Si. The reading is 
hardly safe. 

3- A different metaphor underlies {35} MPN, 4iZZ24 [pea2], “to 
mollify, appease' (4/nbn, Arab. Aram, ‘to be sweet or pleasant”), 
Ex. 8211 15. 1312 Mal. 19 Ps. 4513, etc. 

4. ]auinn, Zithpanntn, to seek or implore favour (71M, ‘to be 
inclined towards, to be favourable'), 1 K. 8 33 47 59 Hos. 125 
Job85; whence mann, ichinndh, Ps. 610552 and ]UNA, fafdazia, 
Jer.8 21 Ps. 866, for both EV ‘supplication.’ 

5. "18, A&ga', prop. ‘to meet," ‘come upon,’ Ruth 116 Jer. 
716 27 18. In Is 58125916 Jer, 3625, EV assigns the sense ‘to 
intercede' to the Hiphil, p>nn, but this cannot well be sus 
tained; ‘to interpose' would be safer, 

6. ny3, δ᾽ ἃ (Aram.) Dan. 614, εἴς, 
oracle, 15,21 χοῦ (?). 

7- 25%, s@/4, prop. ‘to bow"; cp. Ass. sw/42, ‘to beseech'; 
Aram. (in Pael), Dan. 61 Ezra Bot, 

8 mb, sr444, Job 154 (AVme. ‘speech'; RVmg ‘medita. 
tion’); Ps, 11997 99, ‘meditation’ On the former passage, 
sce $ 5. 

9. vini: Z4kaf, AVmg. “secret speech’; RVmg. ‘Heb., whisper" 
Is. 2616, But see SB07 (Heb.) ad /oc., and cp Magic. 

το. N99, rinndk, ‘a piercing cry,' 4/9), 1 K.828 (RD), Jer. 
1472, ‘when they fast I will not hear their cry,’ IInbon, Jer.7 16 
1114 Ps. 171 612. In Hebrew rinazà is used both οἱ shonts 
of joy and of the cry of suppliants ; in Arabic, the root is used 
mainly of plaintive cries (Re/. Serz.( 432, n. 2). 

11. DR, ξέτυτοα', “to cry for help," e.g:, Job 80 20 Ps. 28201]; 
with noun myw, faw'a4, Jer. 819 Pss. 187, εἴο, 

12, PYI, κᾶ' αὖ, same meaning, e.g., Ps. 38 6 [5]. 

Besides many other more or less complete synonyms, such 
asta, πο] ιν, derasl ξίδλερι, Vahiwek], “τὸ seek or have 
recourse t0,' e.g*, PS. 84 5 [4], ‘I sought (ing) Yahwè, and he 
answered me.” 

13. [mm ἬΝ] φρα, δέξξδξ [δέῆε, Falweli], ‘toseck God, 'eg., 
Jex.291213, 5bBnm, Aifkpaliel, and vip2, dikkss, parallel, 

τὰς μπρ, Farà, ‘to call,’ δι.» Ps. 44 [3] 281. 

15. #53 Pe, ἔάῤῥαξ πέρἀδξ, 18.115 Ps. 425 [4]; 335 Ἴδψ», 
Saphak iebhabi, Ps. 680 [5] Lam.219; and πρὸ; ρῶν Saphak 
diak, Ps. 1021 (title), 1483, “to pour out the soul, the heart, a 
complaint.* 

The commonest Greek word is.exopai, προσεύχομαι, προ- 
εὐχή. Δέομαι is specially frequent in Lk. and Acts ; δέησις is 
also found there, but is commoner în the epistles. Αἰτέω, ‘to 
ask” (cp Plat. EusAy54. 14, εὔχεσθαι [ἔστιν] αἰτεῖν τοὺς θεούς) 
is also occasionally found, e.g., Mt. 68.7 7 11 18.19 10. 1414 1626 
(note distinction from épwrdw), Jas. 15 1Jn.822 

Note also ἐντυγχάνω, “to intercede (for.or against any one), 


Cp npa, “to seek an 


Rom. 827 34 112 Heb. 726; also ‘to pray,’ Wisd. 16.28 ; ὕπερεν- 
τυγχάνειν, ‘to intercede (for), Rom.826; with noun ἔντευξις, 
im. ὃ τ 4 5. 


Lastiy [ixeredo], ἱκετηρία, ‘supplication,’ 2 Macc, 9.18 Heb. 


7. 

No attitude or gesture was prescribed for prayer. 

τ The attitudes and gestures adopted were 

2. Attitudes. rose natural to Orienta!s (cp the Assyrian 

and Egyptian monuments). A man might stand or kneel 
or perhaps sit. i 
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For the first of these attitudes, see 1$,1261K.82254 2Ch. 1 
613 Dan. 610 Mt.65 Mt. li 25 ΓΚ. 1811: for the second, 1 K. 
854 2 Ch. 613 Ezra 95 Dan. ts0[11] Lk, 2241 Acts 760; for the 
third, 1 Ch. Î7 16 (prayerful meditation ?), 

Whether standing or kneeling, the suppliant either 
lifted up his hands (Ps. 282 1342 Lam. 219 341 2 Mace. 
320), or spread them cut (Ex, 829 Is. 115 r K.822 2 Ch. 
612 f. Ez.95), originally no doubt towards the altar,? 
but afterwards (1 K.822 54. Lam, 841) towards heaven. 
‘There were indeed exceptions to this, as when, to ex- 
press deep contrition, a man smote with his hands on 
his breast {Lk.1813 2348 where the Curetonian and 
Lewis-Gibson add in both passages, saying, ‘ Woe to 
us, what has befallen us! woe to us for our sins'}; or 
when, for a reason which we cannot easily determine, 
Elijah is said to have ‘bowed himself down {amm} to the 
earth, and put his face between his knees' (1 K.1842}; 
or when the whole body was prostrated on the ground 
(Gen. 2426 Ex. 348 Neh. 86 [asa pos 5 nane ὙἹΡῸῚ], 
Judith91). On the so-called 454/72 or phylacteries see 
FRONTLETS. 

The exceptional attitude of Elijah în τ K. 1842 may perhaps 
represent the intensity of his feeling ; “he prays with body and 
seul is Gunkel's explanation, approved by Kittel. Rosch, 
however, connects it with some rain-charm, and but for the 
following word παν (22524) we might conjecture that Elijah, 
like the priests of Baal, performed a ritua! cutting. The text 
may not be quite complete, Delitzsch quotes this passage to 
illustrate the phrase in Ps.35 13, ‘and my prayer turned back 
into my bosom'—ze., as he (with the French transiator Perret- 
Genti) explains, ‘1 prayed with my head drooping over my 
breast." If this is to be admitted, the canons of exegesis are 
strangely pliable. But can it be admitted when the whole con- 
text af Ps. 35 13 is so strongly corrupt, as the present writer at 
least hopes to have shown (Ps.(2}, ad /0c.)? 

In early times sacrifice and prayer often went hand 
in hand ;? the latter supplied the interpretation of the 
former (Gen. 128 2855 ete.). Stili, prayer 


3. (TEMOS, vas not tied to sacrifice, and in prayer, as 
1 ‘FMS, well as in sacrifice, the individual had 
ADgUA8O: much more freedom than afterwards. It 


was the need of religious organisation in all departments 
of life that introduced a change both into public and 
into private prayer. Three times in the day were 
specially appointed for prayer,8 morning, the time of 
the afternoon sacrifice (about 3 p.m.), and evening. 

For the second of these, compare (with Dalman) Dan.9 21 
Ezra ὃς Judith 91 Aces 31 10330 (see PRZR 7 rr and cp 
Dav, $ 2} Schiirer, G/V®) 2293, n. 40; ETii.1290£, n. 248). 

Ouly once in the Bible are the three times for prayers 
referred to, viz. in Dan. δ το [11], where Daniel is said to 
have ‘kneeled upon his knees three times a day, and 
prayed (xb»), and given thanks before his God, because 
he had been wont to do it beforetime.' Some quote 
also Ps. 5518 [17]; it is uncertain however (1) whether 
‘in the evening, in the morning, and at noonday’ does 
not merely mean ‘all day long' {so Hupf., Del., 
Dalman), and (2) whether the text is correct. Α similar 
uncertainty as to the text of Ps. 54 [3] should make us 
hesitate to quote that passage as referring to the prayers 
connected with the morning-sacrifice. It may be quite 
true that, as Wellhausen puts it {77 9) 102), ‘the altar 
was the wishing-place, and the sacrifice often the intro- 
duction to the bringing of some request before the deity,” 
but it may reasonably be doubted whether in a moment 
of high excitement a psalmist would have supported a 
fervent appeal to Yahwè by a reference to his presence 
(or to the presence of the true Israel) at the morning 
sacrifice. We can, however, refer to Ps. 1412‘ Let my 
prayer stand before thee as incense ; mine uplifted hands 
as an evening oblation.’ 

May we suppose that the custom of saying the first 
prayer ὅττι δ. the benediction mia ns», and the Shema (a 
compound of three sections of the Pentateuch}*—at 


1 Nowack, 4/68. Arch, 2260 (cp illustration 7, 1 122). 

2 See Tiele, Gidord Lectures, and ser. lect. 6. 

ἃ See Hamburger, Aealencye/. des] ud.2, ‘Morgen», Mincha., 
Abend-gebet.' 

4 Cp Gritz, Zunz, Gottesdienstl. È 
Vortrigelli, 382. 


Gesch, 22, P,4195 


5 1d1.64-9, with 11 13-21, and Nu. 1537-41. 
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dawn, has any historical relation to the Zoroastrian 
usage of praying at daybreak, which we may of course 
assume fo be much older than the forms of prayer given 
in the Khorda Avesta? I: is not absolutely necessary 
to do so. Zealous piety might be supposed to delight 
in ' preventing' the sun. ‘The author of Wisdom {1628} 
clearly thought it a natural duty ‘to prevent the sun 
to give God thanks, and at the dayspring to pray 
(ἐντυγχάνειν) unto him." But the contents of the bene- 
diction ἫΝ ny certainly favour the view that it had partly 
a polemical reference to the fire-worship of Zoronstri- 
anism,! and we may perhaps infer from the strange 
statement in Jos. £#/ ii.85, ‘[they offer] to it certain 
prayers which they have received from their forefathers, 
as though making a supplication for its rising’ (πατρίους 
τινὰς εἰς αὐτὸν [sc. τὸν ἥλιον] εὐχὰς, ὥσπερ ἱκετεύοντες 
ἀνατεῖλαι) that the Essenes were specially strict in their 
early prayers, and justifed them by the symbolism of 
the dawn.* It is conceivable that some persons may 
have misunderstood this. ‘The biographer of Akbar 
tells us how his hero ‘has been called a Zoroastrian, 
because he recognised in the sun the sign of the presence 
of the Almighty," and we all know how in Tertullian's 
time a familiar Christian custom received an equally 
gross misinterpretation.'* 

The Mishna (Vama, 51) tells us that eight Bene 
dictions were spoken in the temple on the Day of 
Atonement in the morning. From the description in 
F. Yom. 446, they resembled the last four of the 
‘ Eighteen Benedictions.' This famous liturgical prayer, 
the composite character of which is well known, together 
with the H&binenù and the Kaddish, are given in a 
convenient form by Dalman {cp $ 6). There were also 
at an early date special prayers for Sabbaths, new 
moons, festivals, and half-festivals, and as we learn 
from Zer. 44 {/. Ber. 8a, 9) shorter formule appro» 
priated to journeys. 

Words of prayers, however, are not wanting in the 
OT itself; see, ego, Dt.3657 (liturgical), 1 K.823/ 
Is.6315 7 Ezra 96 7. and Dan.94 7 There are 
also very interesting prayers and aspirations in the 
Book of Jeremiah (e.g., 1150 147-9 1819 7 2012), 
though it is possible that, where the prayers are in the 
name of Israel (e.g., 147-9), they may belong not to 
Jeremiah himself, but to a supplementer (cp JEREMIAH 
[BooK], $ 18). And there are the prayers of the 
Psalter, underlying many of which some have ventured 
to suppose earlier poetic prayers indited in the name of 
individuals. This theory is perhaps teo hazardous 
to be recommended.* The individualistic interpreta- 
tion, however, naturally arose at a later time, and 
the Talmud contains’ many prayers of individual 
Rabbis, 

That Hebrew should be the traditional language of 
prayer is not surprising. Not only piety, but a regard 
for the clearness and correctness of religious ideas may 
have justifed the great teachers of the first three 
centuries of our era in preferring Hebrew prayers. 
Still, in Alexandria and some of the Hellenised cities of 
Palestine {e.g., Ceesarea) the prayers of the Jews were 
offered in Greek. The subject led to keen discussion 


1 The Zoroastrian precept was, ‘Three times a day one must 
worship, standing opposite the sun' (Pa4/avi Texts, 58, 

τς ili.) The first prayer was to be at daybreak. Cp Aorax, 
Sur. 1780, ‘Be thou steadfast în prayer from the declining of 
the sun until the dusk of the night, and the reading of the dawn; 
verily the reading of the dawn îs ever testified το. Nowhere in 
the Koran are the five traditional ‘ prescribed (Ar. /zr4)) times 
of prayer referred to. ἔπ Sur. 11116 the ‘two ends of the day 
and the (former and latter) parts of the night’ are mentioned; 
in 30.17, morning, noon, and evening. 

% Cp Enoch's early prayer (Eth. Enoch 8311 84). 

3 OPs. 448, referring to Malleson, A4har, p. 164; Tylor, 
Pri. Cult. 8387. 

4 See PsALMS, 88 6 37. Schechters remark, ‘The in- 
convenient psalmis of the Îater periods were easily neutralised by 
divesting them of all individualistic tendency,' i.e., by those 
Christian scholars who had adopted a low theory of the spiritual 
position of Judaism (704 8 [18:6] 374), can scarcely be meant 
to apply to all Christian scholars of this country. 
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in the synedrium.! It may also be noticed that the 
early Judaism drew no sharp distinction between 
‘prayers’ and ‘ praises,' and that in Ps.7220 (if mban 
is correct} we actually find the ‘Davidic’ Psalter 
designated ‘the prayers of David the son of Jesse,” 
praises or thanksgivings and petitions being alike re- 
garded as modes of influencing God—ze. sephiZ/444 (cp 
Shan, 1 5. 21, Jon.22 [1]}. Five psalms also are ex- 
pressly entitled nb5m, ‘prayer’ (17, 18, 90, 102, 142), 
or six including the Psalm of Habakktk, and one of 
these (102) is specially called ‘a psalm of the afflicted, 
when he is overwhelmed, and poureth out his com- 
plaint before Yahwè,' presupposing, some think, an 
individualistic interpretation of the psalms, and the 
existence of a collection, in which psalms were classified 
according to their applicability to particular states of 
mind, and therefore for private use.? It is strange but 
true that certain psalms, like the Vedic aud Zoroastrian 
hymns, came at last to be regarded as charms. 

One may admit that an equal value was not supposed 
to attach to all prayers. in the days preceding the 
great outpouring of the Spirit it could not well have 
been otherwise. ‘The prayer of a prophet had a value 
such as that of no other man could claim. 

See 1 K. 18367 2 K. 194 (=Is. 374) Am. 725 fn. 1820; 


also Éx.84/% (Moses and Aaron), Di. 20 (Moses for Aaron), 
15.70 (Samuel for the people); cp Jer. 191 Ps. 996, 


Hence the awfulness of the divine prohibition in Jer. 
716 1114. James, however, ventures on the statement 
that ‘the supplication of a righteous man availeth much 
in its working' {πολὺ ἰσχύει δέησις δικαίου ἐνεργουμένη), 
and confirms it by a reference to the prophet Elijah 
{Jas.516/}). Similarly, Judith being a pious woman 
(γυνὴ εὐσεβής) is asked'to pray for the people of Bethulia. 
(Judith831). 

As to the place where prayer might be made, it is 
evident that in every period (see e.g., Gen. 2426 [1] 

Ezra9s /.) wherever a faithful Israelite 
4 Places. night be, Dt might meet his God in 
prayer. ‘Call upon me in the day of trouble’ {Ps. 
5015) certainly did not mean only in temple or syna- 
gogue. Favourite places in the later period were the 
house-top (Judith 8536 9r 102 Acts 109; in Judith 
85, a tent, è.e., perhaps booth, on the roof) ; the upper 
chamber (ὑπερῷον : Dan. 61: [Aram. n'y = Heb. 


mig], Tob.St7 (cp Ὁ. 111, cp 2 S.189); the inner 


chamber (ταμεῖον : Mt. 67 2426 Lk. 12324); mountains 
(1 Κα, 18,5 Mt. 1423 Mk. 646 Lk.6r2); the sea-side 
or the river-side (see below}; and. we may presume, 
gardens or plantations of trees, such as Gethsemane. 
Naturally, however, sanctuaries were the chief places 
‘where prayer was wont to be made. Such a place 
existed on the Mount of Olives (2 S.1532; see DE- 
STRUCTION, MoUuNT OF); such a place, too, in early 
days was the temple at Shitoh (1 S.110-13). In later 
times great efficacy was attached {see /. Ber. 81) to 
prayer in the synagogues or prosezckae, which were 
sometimes roofed, sometimes roofless, ‘like theatres' 
{Epiphanius), sometimes by the sea, sometimes by the 
river side, 

Cp Jos. Ant. xiv. 10 23 (decree of the city Halicarnassus), 
[85 many men and women of the Jews as are willing so to 
d ] may make their proseuchae at the seaside, according 
ustoms of their forefathers,' τὰς πρσσευχὰς ποιεῖσθαι παρὰ 
τῇ θαλάσσῃ κατὰ τὸ πάτριον ἦθος: also the somewhat obscure 
passage Acts 16 13 (Paul at Philippi), παρὰ ποταμὸν οὗ ἐνομίξομεν 
προσευχὴν εἶναι (x [A][B] C; RV, ‘where we supposed there 
was a place of prayer), or οὗ ἐνομέῤετο προσευχὴ εἶναι (EHI.P; 
AV, “where prayer was wont 10 be made ).8_ See SYNAGOGUE. 


1 Hamburger, RE, 5.353. 

2 More probably, however, ‘ny îs to be understood collectively, 
like 2} ΠῚ in Ps. 347 and j°28? Ἢ in 3714 4018 and similar 
passages. Ὁ A 

8 Tertullian (44 Naziones, 10013) speaks of the ‘orationes 
litorale” of the Jews; cp also De /ezuziis, 10016, ‘quum 
omissis templis per omne litus quocunique in aperto aliquando 
jam precem ad costum mittunt.” ΟΥ̓ Wetstein, Now. Test., note 
on Acts16 13. 
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But above all other places of prayer stood the temple 
at Jerusalem (1s.567, ‘my house is called [=is] a 
house of prayer‘; cp Lk.I8ro Acts31), ‘Those who 
could not go to this holy house, could at least stretch 
forth their hands towards it and towards the holy city 
{x K.838 2 Ch.634 Dan. 610 [11] Tob. 811: 1 Esd. 
458; but Ps. 57 [8] 281 [2] 1342! have a different 
meaning); one may compare the £4/ of the Moham- 
medans. This substitute for bodily presence in the 
temple was not without importance for the development 
of a purer religion. It enabled Jews of a more advanced 
piety to superadd to the conception of a spiritual 
Israel that of a spiritual temple, and with this was 
naturally combined the conception, which we find in 
a group of psalms, of a spiritual sacrifice.? 

Let us now look back, and see the contrast between 
past and present. If it be true that the word ὀρ δας, 

originally implied the blood-sheddings 
δ, Retrospeet.. by chich men thought (by ssmpathelie 
magic?) to influcrice the Deity, it will be readily seen 
what a prolonged effort was needed to purify and trans- 
form the popular conception. It is in a prophecy of 
Isaiah (Is.11s) that we first find a truly moral prayer 
insisted upon, but the prophet cannot have been the 
first to draw the allimportant distinction between 
acceptable and unacceptable prayer; Isaiah like all 
other reformers must have had his predecessors {cp 
Gen. 241215, but hardly 1823 23}, who held that magie 
spells (such as to the last were customary in Babylonia} 
were inconsistent with the elementary principles of true 
religion. Frazer has recently told us that ‘in so far as 
religion assumes the world to be directed by conscious 
agents who may be turned from their purpose by 
persuasion, it stands in fundamental antagonism to 
magic as well as to science, both of which take for 
granted that the course of nature is determined, not by 
the passions or caprice of personal beings, but by the 
operation of immutable laws acting mechanically.'3 
But the prophetic religion, and its successor, the 
religion οἵ me best Jews and the best Christians, is 
fandamentally opposed, equally with that described by 
Frazer, not indeed to science, but at any rate to all 
survivals of magic.3 And this prophetic religion, taught 
and practised in its purity by Jesus, pervades all the 
finest of the post-exilic books of the OT. As regards 
the sacredness of places the writers have not indeed 
emancipated themselves completely. from archaic 
tradition; but as regards magic spells they have. 
Hence, whilst even in Zoroastrianism the conception of 
magic still lowered the character of public prayer,5 in 
the best and truest Judaism such a conception is 
entirely absent. 

The Book of Job is perhaps more advanced, re- 
ligiously, than tie Psalter, representing as it does 
rather a circle (or circles) of thinkers than the society 
of pious Israelites. One of the interlocutors in this 
book calls prayer a ‘complaint before God‘? (Job 


1 The worshippers here spoken of were not outside of the 
temple în its larger sense; they turned, however, towards the 


Sax initsnarrower sense, ἡ δ.» the ὙΞΊ, which in Ps. 282 Driver 


(Par. Psalter) anzlogically renders ‘chancel.” 

2 Cheyne, /ewisk Religious Life after the Exile, 251. 

3 Golden Boughî®, 163. By ‘religion’ Frazer understands 
‘a propitiation or corciliation of powers superior to man which 
are believed to direct and control the course of nature and of 
human life,* 

4 “This, surely, îs the distinctive feature of Christian prayer 
its conformity to the will of God. G. Matheson, ‘The Scien- 
tific Basis οὗ Prayer) Exes., Nov. 1901, pp. 363 7; cp 
Herrmann, ‘Gebet,’ PRESI 6301. 7 

5 On the question whether prayer was originally a magic act, 
see Tiele, Giford Lectures, and ser, lect. 8, Ὁ 

ὁ Cp 025 396/ The Gichàs, however, which are not to be 
disparaged becaiise of their awkward phrascology, supply grand 
examples of free, spiritual, prophetic prayer. 

7 The present text of Job154 is unsatisfactory.  Budde (on 
Job 1542) renders bg-BÒ nine: pain), ‘und zerrest Klagen 
vor Gottes Antlitz” But ‘draggest complaints’ seems a very 
improbable phrase. Perhaps we should read mimb ppm, ‘and 
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154) According to him, Job, by his Titanic pride, 
‘abolished religion, and ignored complaint before 
God. Could the post of Job have written as he did 
in this and other passages, if he believed that the 
presence of a worshipper în a sanctuary was in any 
degree necessary far true prayer? The psalmists too, 
with all their love for the temple, recognise to a con- 
siderable extent the needs of Israelites who could not 
frequent the temple. It might be difficult to classify 
the psalms from this point of view ; but we may assume 
that a part of them was probably written with a view to 
the frequenters of the prayer-houses or synagogues {see 
SYNAGOGUE), The Christian narrator who tells. of 
Pau! and Silas ‘praying and singing hymns unto God' 
in the prison {Acts1625) acted in the spirit of the 
psalmists ; neither he nor Paul can have been the first 
to regard the Psalter as the prayer-book and hymn- 
book of all the scattered members of the church of the 
true God,! 

We turn with still greater interest to the subject of 
prayer in the early Christian literature, which it is now 
possible to study from a wider point of 
view, owing partly to the discovery of 
fresh early Christian texts and partly 
to the progress of Jewish and Christian 
study of Jewish documents. It is true, Schechter 
has recently complained? of the languid interest of 
Christian students in the documents which reveal the 
inner life of the Jews in and after the time of Jesus ; but 
we must surely allow time for the effects of the special 
studies of men like G. Dalman to become more visible in 
Christian exegesis.® A comparison of the forms of the 
older Jewish and the older Christian prayers is not 
enough; we have to compare also the ideas, and as a 
preliminary to this we have to study such phrases as 
the ‘hallowing of God's name," 'the father in heaven,' 
‘the new world,' from a strictly Jewish point of view. 
As to Jewish forms, we should give special study to the 
‘ Eighteen Benedictions,5 (my mibg), which was the 


chief liturgical Jewish prayer at the beginning of the 
second century, and is said (8. Ber. 284) to have been 
redacted by Shimeon ha-Pakoli (about στὸ A.D.). 
These Benedictions in their two recensions {Babylonian 
and Egyptian-Palestinian) are given in Dalman's Worfe 
Fesu 1 (1898) 299-304. Next to this great composite 
prayer the student will find, in two recensions, the so- 
called ‘Habinenu' {(=‘Make us to understand’) a 
summary of the ‘Fighteen,' which, according to R. 
“Akiba and Gamaliel II., was used at an early date 
instead of the longer prayer. Its short, pregnant 
sentences remind us of those in the Lord's Prayer. 
This is followed, in the same work, by the ‘ Kaddish'5 
(‘holy Aram.), beginning sm) meg vuo d 
* Magnified and sanctified be his great name,’ which 
also has a certain analogy to the most venerable 
Christian prayer. 

‘That the Lord's Prayer has a close relation to parts 
of the early Jewish prayers, is undeniable, nor need 
‘one be surprised at this. Jesus knew the ‘soul’ of 
his people, but others had known it before him, and 
after his time too the spontaneous expression of Jewish 
hopes and aspirations would naturally assume a form 
resembling that of petitions in the Lord’s Prayer. 
This most precious form, however, —the original extent 
of which is a matter for critical inquiry, —need not be 
discussed at length here, having been treated fully ina 


6. Jewish and 
early Christian 
prayers. 


ignorest complaînt.’ Right complaînts before God are approved 
by Eliphaz (Job 55); Job, however, according to him, destroys 
piety and ignores true devotion. 

1 On this point we are in perfect accord with Prof. Schechter. 

2 ‘Some Rabbinic Parallels to the New Testament," /02, 
April 1900, p. 429. 

3 Perhaps it is not unfaîr to refer în this connection to Sanday 
and Headiam on the Epistle to the Romans (International 
Commentary). 

4 Hamburger, ReaZencyel, 2 1092-1099. 

5 Hamburger, Realencyel, 2603-608, 
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special article (Lorp's PravER). Probably the earliest 
Jewish-Christian prayers, if they had been preserved, 
would have been even more strikingly Jewish in phrase- 
ology than the Lord's Prayer. 

Far more important, however, than the tradition that 
Jesus, like his Forerunner (Lk. 111, cp 533), gave his 
disciples a short specimen of a fitting 
prayer, is the tradition that he himselî 

Tegardei DI lived a life of prayer.! Prayer to him 
esus CArIs8E Li not an occasional thing, to be 
used under the pressure of urgent need, or whenever 
the religious authorities might decree, but a constant 
aspiration towards God, which did not, however, exclude 
the more specialised aspiration expressed in words. 
‘There was no magic spell in it, no importunate pressing 
of limited earthiy conceptions of what was right and 
necessary, ‘There is importunity in the prayers of the 
i psalmists; there is argument; there is persuasion. 
{ But these last relics of a provincial conception of God 
| had disappeared from the inner life of Jesus, and there- 
fore also from his prayers. Frazers description of 
religion (sce $ 5) as involving the attempt to turn the 
director of the world from his (apparent) purpose by 
persuasion, will not apply to the religion of Jesus, nor 
can his prayers have been religious în Frazer's sense. 

1t is at first sight opposed to this that in Lk.115-8, 
181-8 (parables of the importunate friend and the 
importunate widow), Jesus may seem to recommend 
importunate prayer, but in the present state of the 
criticism of the life of Jesus we can only venture to lay 
stress on those fundamental elements in his inner life 
about which (not merely on the ground of the constant 
evangelical tradition, but because of the course of 
subsequent Christian development) no doubt is possible. 

f these fundamental elements only one concerns us 
here, viz., the belief that God îs a loving Father whose 
one great object in his dealings with men is the pro- 
duction of a perfect human character, and who will one 
day reward those that earnestiy seek for ‘ righteousness,' 
It follows from this belief that whilst believing prayer is 
altogether necessary, because to be without it would 
prove that men had no real longing for the perfect 
character, stormy, importunate prayer is a proof of 
|. imperfect trust in God. ‘Not my will but thine be 

done,' must have been the constant thought of Jesus; 
importunity is thereby excluded. —‘We must. never 
forget that, as Schmiedel has pointed out (col, 1885), 
!we possess only an excessively meagre precis of what 
Jesus said,‘ and that we know very little indeed of the 
real occasion of many of his utterances, even grant- 
ing the essential accuracy of the reported words. To 
the imperfect and spiritually uncultured men by whom 
Jesus was surrounded, it is credible, he may have 
said many things which for a disciple in some distant 
degree resembling himself he would have altogether 
recast, That the exhortation in Lk.119-13 is genuine, 
can hardly be doubted. But if so, Mt. is surely right 
(see Mt. 77-11) in treating it as an independent passage.? 
E. von der Goltz, in his excellent monograph on early 
Christian prayer, sees no difficulty in admitting these 
two disputed parables ; but surely it îs wiser to admit 
that they are not strictly consistent with the saying 
‘Your father knoweth what things ye need, before ye 
ask him’ Mt. 68); cp GosPELS, $ 40, col. 1792. 

Throughout the Synoptic Gospels it is implied that 
Jesus was an extraordinarily great teacher. There is 
therefore nothing uncritical in supposing that he often 
adapted himself to the comprehension of backward and 
prejudiced minds, and in attaching a normative charac- 
ter only to his greatest sayings. One of these is certainly 
Mt. 633, ' Seek first his kingdom and his righteousness, 
and all these things shali be added unto you,’ and it is 


7. Prayer as 


1 Even în the Fourth Gospel (the Gospel of the Incarnate 
Logos) the miracles of Jesus are represented as answers to 
prayer (Jn.61123 931 14/5 cp ME. 641734 $6/ 929). 

2 Weizslicker, Untersuck, ib. die evang. Geschichte), 158. 
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teasonable to believe that to his noblest scholars he 
uttered, not a recommendation of ἀναίδεια or impor- 
tunity (such as we find in certain psalms), but something 
like this fine modification of the saying in Mt. 633 which 
we find in Origen, De Orat, ο. 2 and (the first part at 
least) in Clem. Alex. Sfrom. i. 24158,-— seek what is 
great, and the little things shall be added unto you; 
and seek what is heavenly, and the earthly things shall 
be added unto you,’ αἰτεῖσθε rà μέγαλα καὶ τὰ μικρὰ 
ὑμῖν προστεθήσεται, καὶ αἰτεῖτε τὰ ἐπουράνια καὶ τὰ 
ἐπίγεια ὑμῖν προστεθήσεται." 

Altogether we may assume that the prayers which, 
according to Jesus, were most fully justified were those 
which concerned the work which each of his disciples 
had to do for God. It is this idea which underlies the 
saying in Mk. 929, that a specially obstinate kind of 
demons could only be driven out of a sufferer by prayer 
(to which N° ACD add “and fasting’ from Μι. 1721; 
cp Τοῦ. 128, ‘prayer is good with fasting’). It was 
the work of Jesus to bring men into the kingdom of 
God—i.e,, to convince men that God was their right- 
ful king—not by argument, but partly bya self-manifesta- 
tion which was virtually the revelation of God, partly 
by the removal of ali those hindrances which apposed 
themselves to the divine rule.? Such a self-manifestation 
and such a removal of hindrances could not be effected 
without the most intense aspiration (=prayer) on the 
part of God's agents; on the other hand, such an 
aspiration (= prayer) could not but succeed. [1 is true, 
this saying of Jesus {which, if genuine, must be under- 
stood somewhat as it is here explained) was regarded 
in later ages as ‘a receipt for the effectual driving out 
of demons' (so in Athanasius, De Virg. c. 87).3 But 
‘an ascetic fasting and a mechanical use of prayer were 
far, very far, from the mind of Jesus. 

It might seem as if a test of the right kind of prayer 
were provided by Jesus in Mt. 18197 

‘If two af you shall agree on earth coniceming anything that 
they shall ask, it shall be done for them by my Father who is in 
heaven ; for where two or three are assembled in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them." 

Really, however, the saying refers to the small be- 
ginnings of the Christian brotherhood, or perhaps to 
the Master's custom of sending out his disciples two and 
two together, Mk.67 11.101, But even so it shows 
that the assurance of the fulfilment of prayers is given 
to the disciples as Christ's assistants. ‘The form of the 
saying, however, can hardly be relied upon; ‘on earth’ 
is clearly a later insertion, and the second half of the 
saying may possibly have been borrowed (see the 
parallels in Wiinsche's Neue Beitrdge sur £rlauterung 
der Evangelien aus Talmud und Midrask) from a 
Jewish source. 

The contributions to the fuller conception of Christian 
prayer in the Johannine and Pauline writings can hardly 
της DE considered at length without enter- 
sn opennine ing unduly into disputed questions of 

bri NT criticism. Contributions of the 
writingi. utmost value and interest they certainly 
are, whatever view we adopt of their historical origin. 
They enabled non-Jewish disciples to enter into the 
spirit of Jesus as such persons would otherwise have 
been unable to do; they present a fusion of Jewish 
and Hellenic ideas (using the word ‘ideas’ in no pale, 
abstract sense) which is something entirely unparalleled 
in religious thought, and would only have been possible 
to the writers on the assumption that these ideas must 
have been actually realised in the historical Jesus. When 
they speak to us of the importance of the Person of 
Jesus for true prayer, we hear of something which Jesus 
himself cannot with any critical precision be shown to 
have said, and yet which forced itself by an inner 


1 It must he admitted, however, that rà ἐπουράνια and rà 
ἐπίγεια reminda us of a saying of the Johannine Jesus (Jn. 3 12). 

2° Cp Herrmann, Comussozon witk God (transì. by Stanyon), 
LALA 

Lircterred to by Von der Goltz, Das Gedet, ete., p. 65. 
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necessity on the minds of the writers, as ìmplied in the 
unique position of Jesus as the saviour of men. 

Certainly it requires no critical acumen to see that 
Jesus was în the habit of requiring faith in his person 
before he granted the requests of sick persons, and ît 
was a natural inference that faith in the heavenly Christ 
was equally necessary for disciples. But even that 
wonderful idealistic biographer whom tradition calls 
John can scarcely be quoted as favouring direct prayer 
to Jesus Christ. The originality of Jn. 1414 is by no 
means free from doubt, because just before we find the 
same promise of the fulfilment of the disciples' prayers 
without the difficult personal pronouns ‘me’ and ‘1° 
V. 13 runs thus,-——'and whatsoever ye shall ask in my 
name, that will I do, that the Father may be glorified 
in the Son' (καὶ ὅ τι ἂν αἰτήσητε ἐν τῷ ὀνοματί μου, 
τοῦτο ποίησω, ἵνα δοξασθῇ ὁ πατὴρ ἐν τῷ υἱῷ). Then, 
strangely enough, comes a correction or interpretation, 
— ‘if ye shall ask me anything în my name, that will I 
do,' ἔαν τι αἰτήσητέ pe ἐν τῷ ὀνόματί μου, ἐγὼ ποιήσω 
{w. χα). We may of course οταῖς the pe (with ADGKLM, 
but against NEEHU), but then what is the object of 
the repetition of the promise? One would rather omit 
‘in my name' but there is no manuscript authority 
for this. The awkwardness of ‘me in my name‘ may 
perhaps be taken as a sign of non-originality. That 
the Fourth Gospel has passed through several phases, 
may surely be admitted as probable. It must also be 
remembered that Jesus himself is said in Jn. 423 to have 
uttered these remarkable words, which accurately repre- 
sent his teaching in the Synoptic Gospels, ‘The hour 
comes, and now is, when the true worshippers will 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth (reality): for 
such the Father seeks to worship him," 

Paul, if we may follow the great majority in accepting 
the Epistles to the Corinthians as his work, gives this 
expressive description of Christians, ‘all that in every 
place call upon the name of our Lord Jesus Christ’ 
(1 Cor. 12), Some (e.g., Seeberg and Zalin) see in this 
a full confession of the deity of Christ, who therefore 
can be adored even without express reference to the 
Father. But it îs surely more correct to paraphrase 
ἐπικαλουμένους thus, — ‘those that call upon Jesus Christ 
as intrusted for the salvation of men with the powers of 
the divine sovereignty.' As Von der Goltz rightly states 
{p. 100), Paul knows nothing of an adoration of Jesus 
Christ side by side with the adoration of God. What 
is characteristic of this great Christian teacher is the 
close relation to the Spirit into which he brings the 
prayers of Christian believers. The Spirit makes inter- 
cession for us (Rom. 826); true prayer is prayer in the 
Spirit (Phil 119). See Spirit. It is the chief weapon 
in the Christian warfare (Eph. 618; Pauline?), more 
especially when it is practised by a whole Christian 
community. 

‘That in Acts 7 59 after ἐπικαλούμενον we should understand 
τὸν Κύριον, seems a probable view. But this passage, if it 
refers to Christ as the object of invocation, stands alone in the 
NT (Rev.2220 is hardly quite parallel), and, according to 
Harnack (History af Dagma, transl. by Buchanan, 1 184), there 
are but few examples of direct prayers to Jesus belonging to 
the first century, apart from the prayers în the Act. Joh. ofthe so- 
called Leucius.. A valuable collection of early Christian prayers 
will he found in the appendix to Ed. von der Goltz's compre. 
hensive monograph, Das Gebet in der diltesten Christenheit 
(igor). T.K,C. 


PRAYER, PLACE OF (rmpocevyyH), Acts 161316 
ἘΝ. See DispERsioN, $ 16 f. and SYNAGOGUE. 


PREACHING. See SYNAGOGUE. 


PRECINCTS. 1. o"ma, sarwdrim, α K. 281: ἘΝ, 
AV ‘suburbs’ See ParsaR, TempLe. 
sarbar, 1 Ch. 2618 RVmg., EV PARBAR (g.0.). 


PRECIOUS STONES. See STONES, PRECIOUS. 


1 Bentley and Valckenaer even think that these words fell 
out of the text. > 
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PREPARATION (u mapackeyu), Mt 2762 Mk. 
1542 Lk. 2354 Jn. 19143142t. See WEEK, $ 2; cp 
further, CHRONOLOGY, $ 56. 

PRESBYTER. The English word ‘ priest is simply 
a contraction of the Latin presby/er. But, as it was 

μ commonly used to translate sacerdos, 
1. Meaning. Shich the Western Church freely em 
ployed as a title of the Christian ministry, its meaning 
was extended to include pre-Christian senses of sacerdos 
as well; and thus a word originally signifying ‘an 
elder' came to be used for the ministers of Jewish or 
heathen cults. In the AV indeed it is confined to these, 
and the word employed as the equivalent of presbyler is 
‘elder.’ 

The Greek word πρεσβύτερος, like its English equiva- 
lent ‘elder,’ has various shades of meaning, arising 
from the natural connection between age, honour, and 
office; and they can be distinguished only by the con- 
text in which the word occurs. In the NT the word 
is used in reference both to the ancient Jewish polity 
(8 2) and to the new Christian Church ($$ 37). 

{a) The earliest form of the Gospel narrative 
contains the phrase ‘the tradition of the elders' (Mk. 

3). Here it appears that the elders are 
2. Among τὰ great religiote leaders of the past; just 
tho Jews. as to-day appeal is made to ‘the Fathérs,” 
Somewhat similarly, in Ileb.112 we are told that ‘by 
faith the elders obtained a good report.” 

{5) ‘Elder’ is also perpetually employed in the 
Synoptic Gospels and Acts, in conjunction with the 
‘scribes,’ the ‘rulers’ and the ‘chief priests,' to de- 
seribe certain officials of the community, who are also 
spoken of collectively as the “ presbytery ἡ or ‘body of 
elders' (τὸ πρεσβυτέριον). 

(a) Za Acts.—In Acts1130 we are suddenly intro- 
duced by the historian to ‘the elders' of the church 
in Jerusalem. ‘To them Barnabas and 


GE ἐλ Sail bring the contributions collected în 
rISbIAD A ntioch for the poorer brethren in Judzea. 
church. 


The persecution which the believers at 
Jerusalem had by this time (about 44 A. D. ) begun to suffer 
at the hands of their countrymen had doubtless tended 
to emphasise their separate existence as a community ; 
and in a community composed of Jews it would be very 
natural that the leading members should be spoken of 
as elders. Shortly after this a question of principle 
was raised at Antioch in reference to the circumcision 
of Gentile converts. Its decision was certain to be 
pregnant with issues for the future of the Christian 
church. After much discussion it was agreed to refer 
it to Jerusalem for settlement (Acts15). [See COUNCIL 
OF JERUSALEM.] It was to ‘the apostles and elders* 
that the delegates of the church in Antioch were sent; 
‘the apostles and elders' received them on their 
arrival; ‘the apostles and the elders'—the reitera- 
tion cannot be accidental—'* came together to see about 
this matter." A line of action was agreed upon by 
‘the apostles and elders with the whole church,' and 
the letter sent to Antioch began thus: ‘The apostles 
‘and the elder brethren to the brethren in Antioch and 
Syria and Cilicia that are of the Gentiles, greeting.” 
Later this letter is again referred to as ‘the decisions 
of the apostles and elders that were in Jerusalem 
(164). The expression of the letter itself differs from 
the phrase of the historian by the addition of a single 
word—‘the elder dre/krez.' It is not as an official 
class, but as the senior members of the church, that 
they make their voice heard; beneath the precedence 
of office lies the natural precedence of age and of 
priority in discipleship. In fact this expression is the 
key to much of the difficulty that attaches to the use of 
the word ‘elder’ in the early Christian writings; a 
distinction is not always sharpiy drawn between what 
we may call natural and official prestige. The word 
occurs again on another occasion of importance. Paul 
arrives in Jerusalem, bearing ‘the offering of the 
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Gentiles,'—a large contribution which he has gathered 
among his Greek churches, and now brings, in some 
anxiety as to its reception, to the church in Jerusalem, 
His first act is to visit James. On this occasion, we 
are told, all the eiders came together (Acts2118); and 
it was they who suggested a plan by which Paul's 
personal loyalty to the Mosaic law might be openly 
affirmed, 

Even if this use of the word ‘elders’ in Acts,— 
τὸ denote a class of men holding in the Christian church 
in Jerusalem a position parallel to that of the elders of 
the Jewish people--were regarded as the usage of a 
slightly later period, introduced almost unconsciously 
by Lk. into his narrative of earlier events; or, again, 
even if (on another theory} the Lucan authorship 
were set aside and the date of the book slightly de- 
pressed; we should still have very early evidence for 
the existence and title of a class of elders in Jerusalem ; 
for the writer is notably careful in his use of official 
designations, and verisimilitude would at least require 
that he should not introduce an institution to which 
there was not and had not been any counterpart in the 
Palestinian churches, It is important to bear this in 
mind as we pass on to the other allusions to Christian 
elders in Acts, 


On their return to Iostra, Iconium, and the Pisidian Antioch, 
after their work in Derbe, Paul and 'Barnabas are said to have 
appointed elders in each of these churches (1423). [τ was in 
itself wholly natural that the two apostles should establish in 
those communities, which no doubt embraced a large number, 
if not a majority, of Jews and proselytes, an institution with 
which, as the history has related, both of them had together 
come personally into contact in Jerusalem. Moreover, as they 
were acting în a sense as the delegates of the church of Antioch, 
we are justified in assuming, what in itself is highly probable, 
that thé same institution already existed in that church as well. 
On the journey to Jerusalem which led to his imprisonment we 
are told that from Miletus Paul sent to Ephesus and summoned 

‘the elders of the church (20 17 ΓΟ Here then the same 
organisation is implied for the Ephesian church. ‘The elders 
are exhorted ‘to take heed to themselves and to the whole flock, 
wherein the Holy Spirit has set them as overseers (ἐπισκόπους)" 
their duty is declared to be ‘to feed (ποιμαίνειν, “to shepherd * 
or ‘rule’) the church of God.’ Watchfulness is especially 
urged upon them in view of the certainty that ‘wolves, or false 
teachers, wil! presently attack the flock: the apostle’s own 
example will show them how they should labour with their own 
hands and assist those who need their help. It is noteworthy 
that Paul is not represented as himself using the word ‘elders” 
in addressing them: nor does the word occur in any sense in 
the Pauline Epistles, until we come to the Pastoral Epistles. 


(6) Za Timothy and Titus. —In 1 Tim.414 ‘the 
hands of the presbytery' are said to have been laid on 
‘Timothy; thus we seem to have another reference to 
the elders of Lystra. In 51—‘rebuke not an elder'— 
it is probable from the subseguent reference to ' younger 
men,' ‘elder women,' and ‘younger women, that the 
idea of age is dominant.  In'v.17 we have an injunction 
of considerable importance: ‘The elders who preside 
well (οἱ καλῶς προεστῶτες πρεσβύτεροι) are to he 
acconnted worthy of double honour (διπλῆς τιμῆε), 
especially those who labour in the word and teaching." 
It is not clear whether this “honour' is in reality an 
honorarium ; nor whether the word ‘ double’ is used in 
contrast to the provision for ‘ widows' mentioned just 
before (cp v. 3, χήρας τίμα, «.7.).), or in comparison 
with other elders, or somewhat vaguely ; nor, again, 
whether all elders are regarded as ‘ presiding.' But 
undoubtedly a distinction is made in favour of such of 
the elders as exercise the gift of teaching ; and it seems 
on the whole fair to suppose that we have here a class 
of men whose public services entitle them to public 
support. In the command which follows—not to 
entertain hastily a charge against an elder (2, 19),—it 
is probable that the term is used in the same sense as 
in the previous context, 


In the Epistle to Titus we have but one instance of the word, 
and there it is plainly official: ‘that thou shouldest appoint 
elders în every city, as I commanded thee” (15). 


(c) 1 Peter—In 1 Pet.5r-5 we have an example 
of the recognition of the two elements which co-exist in 
the term ‘elder.’ The first words are in themselves 
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ambiguous: ‘The elders among you {or ‘the elder 
among you,’ πρεσβυτέρους οὖν ἐν ὕμιν} I exhort, who 
am your fellow-elder (ὁ cuumpeoBirepos).' The refer- 
ence might be simply to age; or, again, to length of 
discipleship (cp " and witness of the sufferings of Christ‘). 
The words of v. 5—' Likewise, ye younger, be subject 
to the elder' {or ‘the elders')—secm to point in a like 
direction. But between vz. τ and 5 comes the solemn 
charge, ‘Feed (ποιμάνατε) the flock of God that is 
among you,' with a warning against covetousness and 
despotic rule, and with the promise of a reward from 
‘the Head Shepherd' (ἀρχιποίμην). ΙῈ is thus evident 
that a recognised authority is implied ; and when the 
term ‘the vounger* is used of those whose duty was t0 
obey, this is because the original significance of the 
word ‘ elder' was felt, and because the contrast between 
rulers and ruled was in the main a contrast between the 
elder and the younger members of the congregation. 

{d) Other Catholic Epistles.—In the Epistle of James 
the sick man is bidden to call ‘the elders of the 
church,' that they may pray over him and anoint him 
for his recovery. Here the institution is clearly attested, 
and once more for Jewish churches. It is to be observed 
that here as elsewhere the elders act not individually, 
but together ; the word is never in the NT used in the 
singular number when any duty pertaining to the office 
is described. 

The second and third Epistles of John are written 
in the name of ‘the elder’ (ὁ πρεσβύτερος) ; but they 
contain nothing which helps us to fix the precise mean- 
ing of the term. Nor is it easy to gain any light from 
the mention of the twenty-four elders in the visions of 
the Apocalypse, Apart from these instances the word 
is not used at all in the Johannine writings. 

Let us endeavour now to sum up the evidence of 
the NT as to the meaning and usage of the word 

. ‘elder,’ as applied to leading men 
4. Summing UP. ;n (he Christian church. If we 
accept the historical character of Acts and regard the 
letter from the church in Jerusalem as an authentic 
document, we are able to trace the institution practicaliy 
from the very beginning. ‘The elder brethren,' as 
they are described in the letter, take rank below the 
apostles, but above the rest of the church (‘the whole 
multitude, πᾶν τὸ πλῆθος, Acts15 12). The expression 
‘the elder brethren,’ as contrasted with the more formal 
term ‘the elders' used by the historian in his narrative, 
in itself supports the genuineness of the document; it 
could scarcely have originated with the writer of its 
historical setting, for five times over he reiterates his 
own phrase in this connection. Either, then, we may 
suppose that the senders of the letter purposely modify 
the more official title by which others spoke οἱ them; 
or we may gather that at that time, while a body of 
leading persons actually existed as a recognised 
authority within the Church, they were still thought of 
as its senior members, rather than as formal officers 
strictly corresponding to the elders of the Jewish people. 
In the latter case we still see that it was natural and 
almost inevitable that the new institution should attach 
to itself the familiar title, and that ‘the elder brethren* 
should become the Christian ‘elders’’ Our choice 
lies, in fact, between a conscious imitation of the old 
Jewish institution and an unconscious assimilation to it. 
The institution thus shaped in Jerusalem is seen to 
reproduce itself in the earliest churches of Paul's 
foundation. ‘Whatever his practice may have been 
later, when he was guiding the Greek churches to a 
complete independence of Judaism, it was likely enough 
that in this first missionary journey he should fashion 
the organisation of his earliest converts on the one 
existing model of which alone we have any information, 
— that, namely, of the church in Jerusalem. 

We have seen that ‘the elders of the church’ in 
Ephesus (Acts20r7) are not so entitled in the address 
which the historian puts into the mouth of Paul. This 
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is in strict harmony with the apostle’s usage in all his 
epistles, if we except the Pastoral Epistles. That the 
historian, on the other hand, should speak of them as 
‘elders’ does not necessarily imply more than that 
their functions were the same as were exercised by those 
whom he has hitherto described by this title; in other 
words, that they were “the elders of the church,' even 
if they were not commonly addressed as such. 

As in the case of Acets, so too in that of the 
Pastorai Epistles, the question of authorshbip and date 
does not seriously affect the cvidence which they offer 
us on this subject, They cannot with any reason be 
placed so late as to disqualify them as witnesses to 
actual institutions of the close of the Apostolic age. 
Even a pseudonymous writer must have some regard to 
verisimilitude, and in layîng down practical rules he 
will offer important testimony to the conditions of his 
own, if not of an earlier time. In thesc epistles, then, 
we see the same class of ‘elders’ spoken of for 
Ephesus and Crete ; but we seem to see them in a later 
stage than that which is represented by Paul's charge 
to the Ephesian elders in Acts. Paul had formerly 
encouraged the elders to be self-supporting after his 
own example; he now comes before us as apparently 
claiming for them public maintenance, especially in the 
case of those who are devoting their strength to. the 
labours of teaching. That there is no inconsistency în 
this is plain from his full discussion of the question in 
relation to his own practice in 1 Cor. 93-14. Incident- 
ally we learn that it was natural and not uncommon 
that the elders should be not only the rulers but also 
the instructors of their flock; and we can see that the 
combination of the two functions was certain to increase 
the influence of the individual who should exercise them 
both. 

With a view to the question of the relation between 
the term ‘elder’ (peorepos) and the term ‘bishop” 

5. Other (ἐπίσκοπος), it is important to notice that 

fficial those of the Pauline Epistles which do not 
da contain the word ‘elder’ do nevertheless 
TINS: refer under various appellations to persons 
holding a prominent position in the communities to 
which they are written. 

Thus the church of the Thessalonians, immediately 
after its foundation, is exhorted in these terms: “τὸ 
know them that labour among you and preside over 
you (προισταμένους ὑμῶν) in the Lord and admonish 
you; and to esteem them very highly in love for their 
work's sake' (1 Thes.5r2/). Some organisation (cp 
Rom. 128, è προιστάμενος ἐν σπουδῇ ; 1 Tim. 34 £ 517), 
whether the title of 'elders’ or any other title was 
connected with it or not, is certainly implied in these 
words, Atthe same time, as the second letter still more 
clearly shows (314 /.), the community is addressed as a 
whole, and is held generally responsible for the sup- 
pression of disorder among its members. The Corinthian 
church is likewise called upon as a whole to exercise dis- 
cipline (cp esp. 1 Cor.537:); but at the same time we 
read of ‘governments’{xufeprjoe:s) as ‘set in the church ' 
by God (1228). ‘The household of Stephanas,' who were 
among the earliest converts and had received baptism 
from Paul himself, clearly held some position of pre- 
eminence. They had ‘devoted themselves to minister to 
the saints’ (εἰς διακονίαν τοῖς ἁγίοις ἔταξαν ἑαυτούς): 
to such as these subjection was to be rendered (1615 /, 
cp 116). It is noteworthy that in epistles which deal 
with so many points of practical order we do not find 
more definite indications of a constituted authority, 
The lack of such an authority—if we are justified in 
pressing the argument from silence—may perhaps in 
part account for the exceptionally disturbed condition 
of the Corinthian church. 

In the Fpistle to the Galatians the main trouble is 
with false teachings ; of organisation we hear nothing. 


For the restoration of an erring brother Paul appeals to 
those who have a spiritual gift (ὑμεῖς οἱ πνευματεκοι, 61 ; if this 
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be not rather intended as a designation of the whole body}: the 
taught (è κατηχούμενος) is to make contributions for the support 
of his teacher (τῷ κατηχοῦντι), 68 

In the Colossian church Archippus is to be warned to 
fulfil some ‘ministry’ (διακονίαν), which he has ‘re 
ceived in the Lord'; but it is not further defined, 
For the case of the Philippian church see BisHoP, $ 7. 

It would appear that in these Pauline churches such 
organisation as there was heid a very subordinate 
position at this period. ‘The church as a whole in each 
place had alike full powers and full responsibility for 
the exercise of its powers. ‘The authority of the founder 
and the influence of eminent men who laboured in 
connection with him were the main elements of guidance, 
and these at present retarded the development of any 
local form of government which there may have been. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews bids the Christians to 
whom it is addressed ‘remember their leaders’ {τῶν 
ἡγουμένων ὑμῶν) who have passed away, on the ground 
that ‘they spake to them the word of God’ (137). 
They are also charged to obey their present ‘leaders,’ 
as those who ‘watch for their souls’ (1317). Αἴ the 
close the writer salutes all their ‘leaders’ (1324), The 
word thus used is in the present day a technical term 
(GCegumenos) for the head of a Greek monastery, as it 
was in Egypt iu the fourth century; but here it must 
be regarded as simply a description of the ruling class 
in the church, and it is noticeable that honour is 
specially claimed for this class on the ground of the 
spiritual functions of teaching and ‘ watching for souls.’ 

Thus far, then, we have found three terms employed 
to describe the ruling class in the Christian church— 
‘elders,’ ‘those who preside," and ‘those who lead.’ 
The first appears to be an official title; the second and 
third are descriptive of the main function which these 
rulers perform. There is no ground for supposing that 
more than one institution is pointed to by these three 
terms, 

The question whether the term ‘bishop' (ἐπέσκοπος) describes 
the same or a different institution has been considered in the 
article Bis4or. To that article reference must also be made for 
patristic illustrations, and especially for the use of the word 
πρεσβύτερος in the Epistle of Clement of Rome, 

It only remains to be said that in the second century we find 
the word πρεσβύτερος used by Papias (Eus. H£ 839) and 
Trena:us (e.g., iv. 27 1) in speaking of ‘disciples of the Lord’ or 
‘disciples of the apostles’ from whom certain traditions had 
been received, This sense reminds us of the first meaning of 
the word to which we made reference above ($ 2) in speaking of 
the use of the term among the Jews. LA R 


PRESENCE (mapoycia). Mt. 243, ete., RV®8 See 
EscHaTOLOGY, 8 84 7 

PRESENCE BREAD (Ὁ 25Π nb), Ex. 2530, eto., 
RV®e, EV SHEWBREAD (g.v.). 

PRESIDENTS (3:0, 5454272), Dan. 62-7 [3-8]. 


Most commentators take this Aramaic word to be pf Persian 
origin=sara£, ‘chief,’ from s&r, ‘head’ See Bevan, Marti, 


Driver. In Tg. it is used for IS. ® has τακτικός, Vg. 
princeps. 

PRESS. τ. Ni, ga, 15.813. See OiL-PRESS, 
WINE-PRESS, 


2. and 3. 265, 94868, Is. 16 το, eto., and MS, 527744, Hag: 216. 
See Wine-press, WINE-FAT. 


PRIEST, a contracted form of PRESBYTER [g.v.], a 
name of office in the early Christian church. But in 
A the EV the presbyters of the NT are 

1, Meaning called ‘elders,' not ‘priests'; the later 
WOIC. name is reserved for ministers of pre- 
Christian religions, the Sem. pini (Ad4drim, sing. 
Kohén) and p‘pa (A#mdrim), or the Gk. ἑερεῖς. The 
reason of this will appear more clearly in the sequel; 
it is enough to observe at present that, before our 
English word was formed, the original idea of a 
presbyter had been overlaid with others derived from 
pre-Christian priesthoods. The theologians of the 
Greek and Latin churches expressly found the con- 
ception of a Christian priesthood on the hierarchy of 
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the Jewish tempie, while the names by which the 
sacerdotal character is expressed — iepetis, sacerdos — 
originally designated the ministers of sacred things in 
Greek and Roman bcathenisn, and then came to be 
used as translations into Greek and Latin of the 
Hebrew ἀσάδη. Αὐλῥη, ἱερεύς, sacerdos are iu fact fair 
translations of one another ; they all denote a minister 
whose stated business was to perform, on behalf of the 
community, certain public ritual acts, particularly sacri- 
fices, directed godwards. ‘l'here were such ministers or 
priests in all the great religions of ancient civilisation, 
and indeed a priesthood in the sense now defined is 
generally found, in ali parts of the world, among races 
which have a tribal or national religion of definite 
character, and not merely an unorganised mass of 
superstitious ideas, fears, and hopes, issuing in practices 
of sorcery. ‘The term ‘priest’ is sometimes taken to 
include ‘sorcerer,’ just as religion is often taken τὸ 
include the belicf în mysterious or superhuman powers 
which can be constrained by spells ; but this is an abuse 
of language. Religion begins when the relation of the 
divine powers to inan is conceived—on the analogy of 
the relations of formed human societyr—as having a 
certain stable personal character on which the wor- 
shippers can calculate and act. ‘The gods of the 
ancient religions might do arbitrary acts; but their 
conduct towards man was not habitually arbitrary. 
‘The actions on the part of individuals or of the state by 
which their favour was maintained, lost, or regainced 
were matter of tradition. It was the business of the 
community to see that the right course of action was 
pursued, and on behalf of the community, with which 
alone properly speaking the gods had intercourse, the 
right kind of service was performed either by its natural 
head or by specially appointed officials. There is the 
closest connection in early times between state and 
religion. 
It would be too large a task to attempt a general 
survey of the priesthoods, royal or other, in antiquity. 
τον It may be well, however, to notice one 
2 Origin of or two points which a comparative study 
È general of organised religions reveals ta us. 
" Triestiy acts—-that is, acts done by one 
and accepted by the gods on behalf of many—are 
common to all antique religions, and cannot be lacking 
where the primary subject of religion is not the in- 
dividual but the natural community. But the origin 
of a separate priestly class, distinet from the natural 
heads of the community, cannot be explained by any 
such broad general principle; in some cases, as in 
Greece, it is little more than a matter of convenience 
that part of the religious duties of the state should be 
confided to special ministers charged with the care of 
particular temples, while in others the intervention of a 
special priesthood is indispensable to the validity of 
every religious act, so that the priest ultimately becomes 
ἃ mediator and the vehicle of all divine grace. 


This position, we see, can be reached by various paths; the 
priest may become indispensable through the growth of ritual 
observances and precautions too complicated for a layman to 
master, or he may lay claim to special nearness to the gods on 
the ground, ît may be, of his race, or it may be of habitual 
practices of purity and asceticism which cannot be combined 
with the duties of ordinary life, as for example, celibucy was 
required of priestesses of Vesta at Rome. 


The highest developments of priestly influence, how- 
ever, are hardly separable from something of magical 
superstition ; the opus oferafzz: of the priest has the 
power of a sorcerer's spell ‘he strength of the priest- 
hood in Chaldea and in Egypt stands plainly in the 
closest connection with the survival of a magic element 
in the state religion, and Rome, in like manner, is more 
priestly than Greece because it is more superstitious. 
In most cases, however, where an ancient civilisation 
shows us a strong priestly system we are unable to 
make out in any detail the steps by which that system 
was elaborated ; the clearest case perhaps is the priest- 
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hood of the Jews, which is not less interesting from its | 
origin and growth than from the influence exerted by 
the system long after the priests were dispersed and 
their sanctuary laid in ruins. 

Among the nomadic Semites, to whom the Hebrews 
belonged before they settled in Canaan, there has never 

been any developed priesthood. The 
n acts of religion partake of the general 
Mei simplicity of desert life ; apart fia the 
‘private worship of houschald gods and 
the oblations and salutations offered at the graves of 
departed kinsmen, the ritual observances of the ancient 
Arabs were visits to the tribal sanctuary to salute the 
god with a gift of milk, first-fruits, or the like, the 
sacrifice of firstlings and vows (see NAZIRITE and 
PASSOVER), and an occasional pilgrimage to discharge 
a vow at the annual feast and fair of one of the more 
distant holy places. These acts required no priestly 
aid; ench man slew his own victim and divided the 
sacrifice in his own circle ; the share of the god was the 
blood which was smeared upon, or poured out beside, a 
stone (cp Ar. 72056, grafghab) set up as an altar or 
perhaps as a symbol of the deity (see MasseBAN). It 
does not appear that any portion of the sacrifice was 
burned on the altar, or that any part of the victim was 
the due of the sanctuary. We find, therefore, no trace 
of a sacrificial priesthood ; but cach temple had one or 
more doorkeepers (sàdix, 44/6), whose office was usually 
hereditary in a certain family, and who had the charge 
of the temple and its treasures. The sacrifices and 
offerings were acknowledgments of divine bounty and 
means used to insure its continuance ; the Arab was the 
‘slave’ of his god and paid him tribute, as slaves used 
to do to their masters, or subjects to their lords; and 
the free Bedouin, trained in the solitude of the desert to 
habits of absolute self-reliance, knew no master except 
his god, and acknowledged no other will before which 
his own should bend. 

Hence the other side of Arab religion was to look 
for divine direction in every grave or difficult concern 
of life; what could not be setiled in the free council 
of the tribesmen, or by the unenforced award of an 
umpire, was referred to the command of the god, 
and the oracle was the only authority by which dis- 
sensions could be healed, lawsuits determined, and 
judgment authoritatively spoken. ‘The voice of the 
god might be uttered in omens which the skilled could 
read, or conveyed in the inspired rhymes of soothsayers ; 
but frequently it was sought in the oracle of the sanctuary, 
where the sacred lot was administered for a fee by the 
sddin. ‘The sanctuary thus became a seat of judgment, 
and here, too, compacts were sealed by oaths and sacri- 
ficial ceremonies. 

These institutions, though known to us only from 
sources belonging to an age when the old faith was 
falling to pieces, are certainly very ancient. Their 
whole stamp is primitive, and they correspond in 
the closest way with what we know of the earliest 
religion of the Israelites, the only other Semitic people 
whose history can be traced back to a time when they 
had not fully emerged from nomad life. In fact, 
the fundamental type of the Arabic sanctuary can be 
traced through all the Semitic lands; and so appears to 
be older than the Semitic dispersion; even the techuical 
terms are mainly the same, so that we may justly assume 
that the more developed ritual and priesthoods of the 
settled Semites sprang from a state of things not very 
remote from what we find among the heathen Arabs. 

Now among the Arabs, as we have seen, ritual service 
is the affair of the individual, or of a mass of individuals 
gathered in a great feast, but still doing worship each 
for himself and his own private circle ; the only public 
aspect of religion is found in connection with divination 
and the oracle to which the affairs of the community 
are submitted. In Greece and Rome the public sacri- 


8. Origin of 


fices were the chief function of religion, and in them 
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the priesthood represented the ancient kings. In the 
desert there is no king and no sovereignty save that of 
the divine oracle, and therefore it is from the sooth- 
sayers or ministers of the oracle that a public ministry 
of religion can most naturally spring. With the be- 
ginning of a settled state the sanctuaries must rise in 
importance and all the functions of revelation will gather 
round them. A sacrificial priesthood will arise as the 
worship becomes more complex (especially as sacrifice 
in antiquity is a common preliminary to the consultation 
of an oracle); but the public ritual will still remain 
closely associated with oracle or divination, and the 
priest will still be, above all things, a revealer. That 
this was what actually happened, may be inferred from 
the fact that the Canaanite and Pheenician name for a 
priest {KGhen) is identical with the Arabic Aziz, a 
‘soothsayer.” 

Note also the intimate connection in 1.62 between the 
Kokinim and the Kdsémiz: of the Philistines.  Soothsaying 
was no modern importation in Arabia; its characteristic form— 
a monotonaus croon of short rhbyming clauses—is the same as 
was practised by the Hebrew ‘wizards who peeped and muttered” 
in the days of Îsaiah (Is. 294), and that this form was native in 
Arabia is clear from îts having a technical name (sa7), which in 
Hebrew survives only in derivative words with modified sense.l 

The Kahin, therefore, is not a degraded priest but such 5 
soothsayer as is found in most primitive societies, and the 
Canaanite priests grew out of these early revealers? In 
point of fact there appears to have been some form of revelation 
or oracle in every great shrine of Canaan and Syria, and the 
importance of this element in the cultus may be ‘measured 
from the fact that at Hierapolis it was the charge of the chief 
priest, juet as in the Levitical legislation, 

The use of ‘Kahin' for ‘priest’ în the Canaanite 
area points, however, to more than this ; it is connected 
with the orgiastic character of Canaanite religion. 

The soothsayer differs from the priest of an oracle by giving 
his revelation under excitement and often in a frenzy allied τὸ 
madness. In natural soothsaying this frenzy is the necessary 
physical accompaniment of an afflatus which, though it seems 
to a rude people supernatural, is really akin to poetic Inspiration. 
I: is soon learned, however, that a similar physical state can be 
produced artificially, and at the Canaanite sanctuaries this was 
done on a large scale. 

We see from 1 K.18 2 K.10 that the great Baal 
temples had two classes of ministers, kohAnim and 
nébi'im, ‘ priests’ and ‘ prophets,’ and as the kohànim 
bear a name which primarily denotes a soothsayer, so 
the nébi'im are also a kind of priests who do sacrificial 
service with a wild ritual of their own. How deeply 
the orgiastic character was stamped on the priesthoods 
of N. Semitic nature-worship is clear from Greek and 
Roman accounts, such as that of Apuleius (Meter. 
bk. 8). Sensuality and religious excitement of the 
wildest kind went hand în hand, and a whole army of 
degraded ministers of a religion of the passions was 
gathered round every famous shrine. 

The Hebrews, who made the language of Canaan 
their own, took also the Canaanite name for a priest. 
But the earliest forms of Hebrew 
i riesthood* are not Canaanite in 
of the priest- Ρ . . 
hood in Israel character ; the priest, as he appears 

οα in * in the older records of the time of the 
Judges, Eli at Shiloh, Jonathan in the private temple of 
Micah {see MicaH} and at Dan, is much liker the 


4. Beginnings 


1 Mètugga', 2K.911 Jer.2926 [Hos.97]-a term of con- 
tempt applied to prophets (cp ProrkETIC LITERATURE, $ 1, 3) 

2 On the relation of the Banaanite (or Hebrew} priest to the 
Arabian £a4in, see, further, Sprenger, Leben Muhammeds, 12555 
Stade, G/1(% 471; Wellhausen, 7eid.(®) 131,7 Sprenger and 
Stade consider the priesthood to have arisen out of the seer's 
function. According to Wellbausen, on the other hand, the 
kakin, who from the first had been connected with the sanctuary, 
with the development of the seer's office gradually took over 
from the priests the principal and: most honourable share of 
their work, and at the same time their title of honour, Thus 
the priest at last sank to the grade of a mere door-keeper. 

3 See Lucian, De Dea Syria, 36, for Hierapolis; Zosimus, 
158, for Aphaca; Pliny, /7 3758 (compared with Lucian, 
ui supra, and Movers, Phoexizier, 1655), for the temple of 
Melkart at Tyre; 1 5.62, for Ekron. “ΝΗ 

4 The Dre-Mosaic priesthood, to the elucidation of which Fr. 
v. Hummeiauer (1899) has devoted a special treatise, can still 
only be regarded as imaginary. 
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Arabian sadin than the £#44/2.! The whole structure 
of Hebrew society at the time ef the conquest was 
almost precisely that of a federation of Arab tribes, and 
the religious ordinances are scarcely distinguishable from 
those of Arabia, save only that the great deliverance of 
the Kxodus, and the period when Moses, sitting in judg- 
ment at the sanctuary of Kadesh, had for a whole 
generation impressed the sovereignty of Yahwè on ali 
the tribes, had created an idea of unity between the 
scattered settlements in Canaan such as the Arabs before 
Mohammed never had. Neither in civil nor in religious 
life, however, was this ideal unity expressed in fixed 
institutions. ‘The old individualism of the Semitic 
nomad held its ground. ‘Thus the firstlings, first-fruits, 
and vows are still the free gift of the individual which 
no human authority exacts, and every householder 
presents and consumes with his circle in a sacrificial 
feast without priestly aid. 


It is thus that Gideon (Judg. 6 17 7) and Manoah (Judg. 1319) 
offer sacrifice, with the express approval of Yahwè, or rather of 
his Malak. As in Arabia, the ordinary sanctuary is still a 
sacred stone (13%9=05%) set up under the open heaven, and 


here the blood of the victim is poured out as an offering to God 
(see MassezaH and cp 1 S.14 34 2 5. 38 16.}). 


‘The priest has no place in this ritual; he is not the 
minister of an altar,® but the guardian of a temple, such 
as was already found here and there in the land for the 
custody of sacred images and paliadia or other conse- 
crated things (the ark at Shiloh, τ 5, 33; images in 
Micah's temple, Judg. 175; Goliath's sword lying be- 
hind the ‘ephod' or plated image at Nob [see NOP], 
1 S. 2110; ne doubt also money, as in the Canaanite 
temple at Shechem, Judg. 94). Such treasures required 
a guardian; that they were occasionally liable to be 
stolen is shown by the story, just referred to, of the 
images in Micah's temple. 

Above all, wherever there was a temple there was 
an oracle, a kind of sacred lot, just as in Arabia 
{1 S.144 6), which could only be drawn where there 
was an ‘ephod' and a priest (1 5, 1418, (5; 2367 307). 
The Hebrews had already possessed a tent-temple and 
oracle of this kind in the wilderness (Ex. 337 7), of 
which Moses was the priest and Joshua the zedituus, 
and ever since that time the judgment of God through 
the priest at the sanctuary had a greater weight than 
the word of a seer, and was the ultimate solution of 
every controversy and claim (1 S.225 Ex. 227, where 
for AV's ‘judge,’ ‘judges,' read ‘God’3). The temple 
at SHILOH, where the ark was preserved, was the lineal 
descendant of the Mosaic sanetuary—for it was not the 
place but the palladium and its oracle that were the 
essential thing—and its priests claimed kin with Moses 
himself. In the divided state of the nation, indeed, 


1 This appears even in the words used as synonyms for 
‘priest,’ ΠΥ, Apm DE), which exactly correspond to the Ar. 
sadin and &dfib. That the name of 1Π3 was borrowed from the 
Canaanites appears certain, for out of the multiplicity of words 
for soothsayers and the like common to Hebrew and Arabic 
(either formed from a common root or expressing exactly 
the same idea: i, ‘arraf; nah, Aabir; mn, πὴ, σέ; 
DOP, cp istis47) the Hebrews and the Canaanites have chosen 
the same one tomean a priest. That they did so independentlyis, 
in view of the great difference in character between old Hebrew 
and Canaanite priesthoods, inconceivable. Besides {19 Hebrew 
has the word “Pd (pl. D'I99), which, however, is hardly applied 
to priests of the national religion (see Chimarim). 

£ For the opposite view cannot he urged the erymology of the 
word Kohén as if, possibly derived from 39, it meant from the first 
“one who served God at the altar’ (Baudissin, 269) or even “one 
who sets în order (97) the offering (so, for example, Ewald). 
It is not clear from 15.215 whether even at Shiloh the priest 
had anything to do with sacrifice, whether those who burned 
the fat were the worshippers themselves or some subordinate 


ministers of the temple. 
3 {Ex. 216 to which WRS also refers perhaps does not belong 


to this connection ; for DYi9x there possibly denotes the ancestral 
image ; see Schwally, Leden nach dem Tode, 3871; and cp 
further, Smend, ReZ-gesc4.0) 77, n. 3.] 
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this sanctuary was hardly visited from beyond Mount 
Ephraim ; and every man (or tribe) that cared to provide 
the necessary apparatus (ephod, teraphim, etc.) and 
hire a priest might have a temple and oracle of his own 
at which to consult Yahwè (Jude. 17 £); but there was 
hardly another sanctuary of equal dignity. 

The priest of Shiloh is a much greater person than Micah's 
priest Jonathan ; at the great feasts he sits enthroned by the 
doorwdy, preserving decorum among the worshippers; he has 
certain legal dues, and if he is disposed to exact more no one 
Ventures to resist (α S.212/7 ; see SBOT(Heb.].. The priestly 
position of the family survived the fall of Shiloh and the captivity 
of the ark, and it was members of this house who consulted 
Yahwè for the early kings until Solomon deposed Abiathar. 


Indeed, though priesthood was not yet tied to one 
family, so that Micah's son, or EÉleazar ot Kirjath- 
jearim (18.71), or Samuel, and perhaps by preference 
firstborn sons in general? (cp also Ex. 245), could all 
be priests, a Levite—that is, a man of Moses' tribe 
was already preferred for the office elsewhere than at 
Shiloh (Judg. 1713, see MicaH i, 2), and such a priest 
naturally handed down his place to his posterity (Judg. 
1830). 

Ultimately, indeed, as sanctuaries were multiplied, 
and the priests all over the land came to form one well- 
marked class, ‘ Levite' and legitimate 
priest became equivalent expressions 
{see LeviTEs). But between the 


5. Development 
of Israelitic 


priesthood priesthood of Eli at Shiloh, or Jonathan 
monarchy. at Dan, and the priesthood of the 


Levites as described in Dt. 888 7, 
there lies a period of the inner history of which we know 
almost nothing. It appears that the various priestly 
colleges regarded themselves as one order, that they had 
common traditions of law and ritual which were traced 
back to Moses, and common interests which had not 
been vindicated without a struggle (Dt. 3311), The 
kingship had not deprived them of their functions as 
fountains of divine judgment. On the contrary, the 
decisions of the sanctuary had grown up into a body of 
sacred law, which the priests administered according to 
a traditional precedent ; and when in consequence of the 
Deuteronomic legislation all sanctuaries except that of 
Jerusalem were suppressed, the more important judicial 
cases at least came up for decision before the priesthood 
of Jerusalem (Dt. 178/). According to Semitic ideas 
the declaration of law is quite a distinet function from 
the enforcing of it, and the royal executive came into no 
cellision with the purely declaratory functions of the 
priests. Priestly functions, on the contrary, must have 
grown in importance with the unification and progress of 
the nation, and in all probability the consolidation of the 
priesthood into one class went hand in hand with a con- 
solidation of legal tradition. Moreover, this work must 
have been well done, for, though the general corruption 
of society at the beginning of the Assyrian period was 
nowhere more conspicuous than at the sanctuaries and 
among the priesthood (cp, e.g., Micah 8 11), the invective 
of Hos, 4 equally with the eulogium of Dt. 88 (the author 
of which was, we may safely conjecture, himself a priest) 
proves that the position which the later priests abused 
had been won by ancestors who earned the respect of 
the nation as worthy representatives of a divine Torah. 
The ritual functions of the priesthood still appear in 
Dt. 33 as secondary to that of declaring the sentence of 
God ; but they were no longer insignificant. With the 
prosperity of the nation, and especially through the 
absorption of the Canaanites and of their holy places, 
ritual had become much more elaborate, and in royal 
sanctuaries at least there were regular public offerings 
maintained by the king and presented by the priests 
{cp 2 Κ. 1815). Private sacrifices, too, could hardly be 
offered without some priestly aid now that ritual was 
more complex ; at the same time we find Elijah sacri 
ficing with his own hand (1 K. 1833), as also does Elisha 
1 So Raudissin, 267 ; on the other side, on the alleged priest- 


hood of David's sons (2 8. 8 18), see also Cheyne, in £g05., 
1899, PP. 453:457, also MINISTER (CHIEF], 
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(1 Κ. 19:1). The provision of Dt. 18 as to the priestly 
dues is certainly ancient, and shows that besides the 
tribute of firstfruits and the like the priests had a fee în 
kind for each sacrifice, as we find to have been the case 
among the Phoenicians, according to the sacrificial tariff 
οἵ Marseilles. Their judicial functions also brought 
profit to the priests, fines being exacted for certain 
offences and paid to them (2 K. 1217 Hos. 48 Am. 28); 
they also, as we learn from Micah's reproach (8 11), 
exacted payment for imparting the Torah. The greater 
priestly offices were therefore in every respect very im- 
portant places, and the priests of the roya! sanctuaries 
were among the grandees of the realm. © As such they 
were on the other hand largely dependent on the kings 
(cp 18.235 Am. 713 2 K. 1257 16:17), and this close 
dependence on the monarchy was actually the cause of 
different development in the cases of the Israelitic and 
Judaic priesthood. Whilst in the northern kingdom the 
priesthood became involved in the fall of a dynasty 
(2 K.10:1), in Judah it gradually rose with the stability 
of the royal house to an ever-increasing stability of its 
own (see specially the story of Jehoiada în 2 K.114f). 
The great priests seem to have had the patronage of 
the minor sacred offices, which were often miserable 
enough,! the petty priest depending largely on what 
‘customers’ he could find (2 K. 127 [8] Di. 188). That 
at least the greater offices were hereditary was almost a 
matter of course as society was then constituted. This 
is already seen in the case of the family of Eli, which, 
to judge by the name of his son Phinehas (15.419), 
probabiy traced its descent to Phinehas b. Eleazar (Josh. 
2213 7 2433), as also in the case of the sons of Zadok, 
who succeeded to the royal priesthood in Jerusalem after 
the fall of Abiathar. "There is not the slightest trace, 
however, of an hereditary hierarchy officiating by divine 
right, such as there wasafter the exile. Thesonsof Zadok, 
the priests of the royal chapel, were the King's servants 
as absolutely as any other great officers of the state ; 
they owed their place to the fiat of king Solomon, and the 
royal will was supreme in all matters of cultus ; indeed 
the monarchs of Judah, like those of Israel (1 K. 1233) 
and of other nations, did sacrifice in person when they 
chose down to the time of the captivity (τ K. 925 2 K. 
16127; cp 2 Ch. 26:6 # fer. 3021). And as the sons 
of Zadok had no divine right as against the kings, so 
too they had no claim to be more legitimate than the 
priests of the local sanctuaries, who also were reckoned 
to the tribe which, in the seventh century B.C., was recog- 
nised as having been divinely set apart as Yahwè's 
ministers in the days of Moses (Dt. 108 181/.). 

That at the same time there must have been certain gradations 
of rank among the sons of Zadok even in the pre-exilic period, 
at least during the later monarchy, is selfevident. One priest 
stands at their head (A342x 4d-r65k,2 2 K. 25 18, or simply “the” 
Koken, 2 K.128 10; the name ‘high priest," however, occurs 
first, it would seem, in Haggai), Next to him the A'G42% weisk- 
neh (2 Κ᾿ 58 τ) holds the second place. The existence of definite 
special offices is indicated by such designations asthose of a /4422 
ndgid or chief overseer in the temple (Jer. 20 1) or of the ‘keepers 
of the threshold * (2 K. 234). On the other hand, the expression 
aiknthak-k6hanin, ‘the eldersofthe priests’ (2 K.192 Jer. 191), 


points to a gradation of the Zadokites according to their several 
families. 


The steps which prepared the way for the post-exilic 
hierarchy, the destruction of the northern sanctuaries 
6. Steps διαὶ priesthoods by the Assyrians, the 
towari ds the polemic of the spiritual prophets against 
post-exilic the corruptions of popular worship, which 
hierarchy. issued in the reformation of Josiah, the 
suppression of the provincial shrines of 

Judah, and the transference of their ministers to 
Jerusalem, the successful resistance of the sons of Zadok 
to the proposal to share the sanctuary on equal terms 


1 See 1 S. 2 36, a passage written after the hereditary dignity 
of the sons of Zadok at Jerusalem was well established. See 


Eti. 
2 {Or hak-kshen ha-rSsh? (cp 2 Ch.91 10), The preceding 
word ends în wm.] 
3 So read also in 2 K. 234 [or in each case #. Aamt-miishneh?] 
4 Cp v. Hoonacker, 215. 
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with these newcomers, and the theoretical justification 
of the degradation of the provincials to the position of 
mere servants in the temple supplied by Ezekiel soon after 
the captivity, are explained elsewhere (see LEVITES), 
and only one or two points call for additional remark 
here. 

It is instructive to observe how differently the pro- 
phets of the eighth century speak of the judicial or 
‘teaching’ functions of the priests and of the ritual of 
the great sanctuaries. For the ritual they have nothing 
but condemnation ; but the ' teaching’ they acknowledge 
as part of the divine order of the state, while they complain 
that the priests have prostituted their office for lucre. 
In point of fact, the one rested on old Hebrew tradition, 
the other had taken shape mainly under Canaanite 
influence, and in most of its features was little more 
than the crassest nature-worship. In this respect there 
was no distinction between the tempie of Zion and 
other shrines, or rather it was just in the greatest 
sanetuary with the most stately ritual that foreign 
influences had most play, as we see alike în the original 
institutions of Solomon and in the innovations of Ahaz 
(2 K.16107 2317) 

The Canaanite influence on the later organisation of the 
temple is clearly seen in the association of temple prophets with 
the temple priests under the control of the chief priest, which is 
often referred to by Jeremiah; even the viler ministers. of 
sensual worship, the male and female prostitutes of the Phoenician 
temples, had found a place on Mt. Zion, and were only removed 
by Josiab's reformation.1 So too, the more complex sacrificial 
ritual which was now in force is manifestly not independent of 
the Pheenician ritual as we know it from the Marseilles tablet. 
All this necessarily tended ta make the ritual ministry of the 

riests more important than it had been in old times; but it was 
in the dark days of Assyrian tyranny, in the reign of Manasseh, 
when the sense of divine wrath lay heavy on the people, when 
the old ways of seeking Yahwè"s favour had failed and new and 
more powerful means of atonement were eagerly sought for 
(Micah 86 2 K. 21; and cp MoL&ck), that sacrificial functions 
reached their fuli importance, 

In the time of Josiah altar service and not the function 
of 'teaching' had become the essential thing in priest- 
hood {Dt,108 187); the ‘teaching,’ indeed, is not 
forgotten {Jer.28 18:18 Ezek.726), but by the time of 
Ezekiel it also has mainly to do with ritual, with the 
distinction between holy and profane, clean and un- 
clean, with the statutory observances at festivals and 
the like (Ezek. 44:37). What the priestly Torah was 
in the exilic period can be seen from the collection of 
laws in Lev. 17-26 (LEvITICUS, 88 13-23), which includes 
many moral precepts, but regards them, equally with 
ritual precepts, from the point of view of the mainten- 
ance of national holiness. The sacrificial ritual of 
the Priestly Code {see SACRIFICE) is governed by the 
same principle. The holiness of Israeì centres. in 
the sanctuary, and round the sanetuary stand the 
priests, who alone can approach the most holy things 
without profanation, and who are the guardians of 
Israel's sanctity, partly by protecting the one meeting- 
place of God and man from profane contact, and 
partly as the mediators of the continual atoning rites by 
which breaches of holiness are expiated. In P it is the 
sons of Aaron alone who bear the priestly office. How 
these stand related to the sons of Zadok mentioned 
above ἴβ an excessively puzzling question to which a 
conclusive answer is, in the silence of the sources, 
perhaps impossible. It is probable, however, that the 
two expressions are not merely different designations 
for the same class of persons; the new name seems 
rather to denote a more comprehensive category, so 
that Aaron includes Zadok,? 

We know as a fact that Ezra's band included not only priests 
of the sons of Eleazar (to whom the Zadokites traced their 


descent, τ Ch, 6 38) but also sons of Ithamar (Ezra 82), not to 
mention that Chronicles at a later date assigns eight out of the 


12 K.287: cp Dt. 2318, where ‘dogs’=the later Galli. See 
Doc, $ 3; InoratRy, È 6: and cp Driver, ad doc. 

2 Cp Kuenen, Ges. 424 488, where, influenced by the further 
investigations of Oort and Vogelstein, he modifies his previously 
published view. 
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twenty-fovr orders of priests to the sons of Ithamar (x Ch. 244). 
But whom we are to understand by the sons of Ithamar— 
whether they are the priests of Anathoth, the descendants of 
the deposed Abiathar (1 K.226/), as Vogelstein (pp. 8-12) 
supposes, or whether others also are to be reckoned along with 
these (Kuenen, 4go/)—must be left undecided. We must 
content ourselves with saying—and the evidence warrants at 
least so much as this—that apparently, as against the attitude 
of exclusiveness shown by Ezekiel towards 41} non-Zadokites, 
the pressure of circumstances during the exile and perhaps also 
the prospect of a restoration led to a compromise which conceded 
to some, though not to all priesty families attached to sanctuaries 
outside of Jerusalem, the rights assigned to them in Ὁ (Kuenen, 
489) That over and above this the Zadokites subsequently 
solight to secure certain special privileges for themselves may 
perhaps be gathered from such an interpolation as that in Nu. 
25 10-13, and the equation Zadokites=Sadducees would seem 
definitely to prove it. 

Still more difficult is the question how, in such a 
compromise, Aaron came to have the role of common 
ancestor when previously it had been only, or at least 
chiefly, the priests of the northern kingdom who had 
regarded him as their genealogical head (cp on the 
other hand Ex. 32, a passage of Judaic origin). A 
noteworthy attempt at a solution of this problem is 
offered in Oort's treatise De Aaronieden, where he goes 
back to the immigration of this class of priest cor 
Northern Israel who had betaken themselves 3iter- 
Josiah's reformation to Jerusalem, and here after some 
friction had gradually amalgamated with the sons of 
Zadok.1 

‘The bases of priestly power under this system are the 
unity of the altar, its inaccessibility to laymen and to 

the inferior ministers of the sanctu- 
7; Fiportanco of ary, and the specific atoning function 
priesthocd. #©. of the blood of priestly sacrifices. 
i AIl these things were unknown in 
old Israel; the altars were many, they were open to 
laymen, and the atoning function of the priest was 
judicial, not sacrificial So fundamental a change as 
lies between Hosea and the Priestly Code was possible 
only in the general dissolution of the old life of 
Israel produced by the Assyrians and by the prophets ; 
and indeed, the new order did not take shape as a 
system till the exile had made a fabz/e rasa of all old 
institutions ; but it was undoubtedly the legitimate and 
consistent cutcome of the latest development of the 
temple worship at Jerusalem before the exile. It was 
meant also to give expression to the demands of the 
prophets for spiritual service and national holiness ; but 
this it did not accomplish so successfully ; ihe ideas of 
the prophets could not be realised under any ritual 
system, but only in a new dispensation_{Jer. 8131). 
when priestly Torah and priestiy atonemient should be 
no longer required. Nevertheless, the concentration 
of all ritual at a single point, and the practical exclusion 
of laymen from active participation in it—for the old 
sacrificial feast had now shrunk into entire insignificance 
in comparison with the stated priestly holocausts and 
atoning rites®—lent powerful assistance to the growth 
of a new and higher type of personal religion, the 
religion which found its social expression not in material 
acts of oblation but in the language of the psalms. In 
the best times of the old kingdom the priests had 
shared the place of the prophets as the religious leaders 
of the nation ; under the second temple they represented 
the unprogressive traditional side of religion, and the 
leaders of thought were the psalmists and the scribes, 
who spoke much more directly to the piety of the 
nation. 

©On the other hand, the material influence of the 
priests was greater than it had ever been before; the 
temple was the only visible centre of national life in the 
ages of servitude to foreign power, and the priests were 
the oniy great national funetionaries, who drew to 
themselves all the sacred dues as a matter of right and 
even appropriated the tithes paid of old to the king. 


1 See Kuenen's criticism on this and cp AARON. 
2 Compare the impression which the ritual produced on the 
Greeks (see Bernays, 7'4eofkrastus, 85, 111 Δ) 
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The great priests had always belonged to the ruling 
class; but the Zadokites were now the only hereditary 
aristocracy, and the high priest, who now stands forth 
above his brethren with a prominence unknown to the 
times of the first temple, is the one legitimate head of 
the theocratic state, as well as its sole representative in 
the highest acts of religion. 

When the high priest stood at the altar în all his prinoeta 
state, when he poured out the libation amidst the blare of 
trumpets, and the singers lifted up their voice and all the people 
fell prostrate in prayer tilì he descended and raised his hands in 
blessing, the slaves of the Greek or the Persian forgot for a 
moment their bondage and knew that the day of their redemption 
was near (Ecclus. 50), ‘The high priest at such a moment seemed 
to embody all the glory of the nation, as the kings had done of 
old, and when the time came to strike a successful blow for 
freedom it was a priestly house that led the nation to the 
victory which united în one person the functions of high priest 
and prince. From the foundation of the Hasmonean state ta 
the time of Herad the history of he high-priesthood merges in 
the political history of the nation; from Herod onward the 
priestly aristocracy of the Sidducees lost its chief hold over the 
nation and expired in vain controversy with the Pharisees 
(See IsraEL, $ 83.) 


The influence of the Hebrew priesthood on the 
thought and organisation of Christendom was the 
influence not of a living institution, 

8. Influence Of {rr it hardly began till after the fall of 


the Hebrew the temple, but of the theory embodied 

Lala in the later parts of the Pentateuch. 

upon CArIStIRE To points in this theory were laid 
thought. 


bold of—the doctrine of priestly medi- 
ation and the system of priestly hierarchy. ‘The first 
forms the text of the principal argument in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, in which the author easily demonstrates 
the inadequacy of the mediation and atoning rites of 
the OT, and builds upon this demonstration the doctrine 
of the effectual high-priesthood of Christ, who, in his 
sacrifice of himself, truly ‘led his people to God," not 
leaving them outside as he entered the heavenly 
sanctuary, but taking them with him into spiritual 
nearness to the throne of grace. This argument leaves 
no room for a special priesthood în the Christian church; 
even in the writings of Cyprian, it is not the notion of 
priestly mediation but that of priestly power that is 
insisted on. Church office is a copy of the old hierarchy. 
Now among the Jews, as we have seen, the hierarchy 
proper has for its necessary condition the destruction of 
the state and the bondage of Israel to a foreign prince, 
so that spiritual power is the only basis left for a 
national aristocracy. The same conditions have pro- 
duced similar spiritual aristocracies again and again in 
the East, in more modern times, and’ even in antiquity 
more than one Oriental priesthood took a line of 
development similar to that which we have traced in 


Judza. 

Thus the hereditary priests of Kozah (Ko$e) were the chief 
dignitaries in [dumza at the time of the Jewish conquest of 
the country (Jos. 4x4. xv. 7 9), and the high priest of Hierapolis 
wore the princely purple and crown like the high priest of the 
Jews (De Dea Syria, 42), The kingly insignia of the high 
priest οὐ the sun at Emesa are described by Herodian (v.33), 
in connection with the history of Elagabalus, whose elevation to 
the Roman purple was mainly due to the extraordinary local 
influence of his sacerdotal place. Other examples of prisstly 
princes are given by Strabo in speaking of Pessinus (567) and 
Olbe (672).1 

As there was no such hierarchy in the West, it is plain 
that, if the idea of Christian priesthood was influenced 
by living institutions as well as by the OT, that influence 
must be sought in the East (cp Lightfoot, PAs/ippiars, 


261), ‘The further development of the notion of 
Christian priesthood lies beyond the scope of the 
present article. Cp MINISTKY. 


Wellhausen, Pro/.12-4) (1883, 1886, 1895; in Gesc&, /sr.1} 
[1878], Chap. IV. : ‘Die Priester und Leviten': the Arckeelo- 
᾿ gies of Nowack (1804) and of Benzinger (1894). 

9. Literature, Baudissin, Die Geschichte des Alttestamente 
lichen Priestertumes (1889) contains a very 

comprehensive collection of facts, but is weak in its method. 
Along with Oort's ‘de Aaronieden' (74.7 18 [1884] 289-335) 
and H. Vogelsteins Der Aamypf swischen Priestern und 


1 See also Mommsen, J/ist. g/ Rome, ET 4150. 
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Leviten seît den Tagen Esechiels (1889) ît îs reviewed by 
Kuenen in his keen critical essay on the history of tire 
priests of Yahwè and the age of priestly law, ΤΆ, 7 24 (1890) 
1-42, translated into German în Budde's Gesammelte Abhand- 
dungen cur bibi. Wissenschaft von A, Kuenen (1894), 465-500. 
Cp also references το priests in 07/C (index, 5.7.) 

The critical view of which the foregoing article is an exposition 
has recently been met with an uncompromising opposition by 
van Hoonacker in Le Sacerdoce Lévitigue dans la loi et dans 
Z'histoire des Hébrenx (1899), a work which shows great 
thoroughness of treatment and mastery of its subject, and bears 
‘ample witness to the author's acuteness and power of combination 
as well as to his confidence in the thesis he has taken up, 
but at the same time displays radical defects of method. 
Cp Baudissin's review in ZZZ, 1809, 359-363. Van Hoonacker 
has two premises which are fundamental and render it im- 
possible for those who do not share them to accompany the 
author în his argaments or adopt his conclasionss the one is 
that there was but one sanctuary from the first, the other that 
Chronicles describes pre-exilic conditions, not those of the time 
of its composition. On the history of the priesthood în the later 
period see especially Schîrer, ΟΡ ΠῚ σα, (8) 2 224-305. 

W.R. SA. B. 

PRINCE. τ. 733, add (Hroymenoc): root 
meaning, to be high, conspicuous {cp ‘T3), in front). 
Nagid is used of the ‘ governor of the palace (Azrikam}, 
2 Ch. 287 (ἡγούμενος τοῦ οἴκου: οἰκονόμος would have 
been better; cp 1 K.46 169; on the position of this 
officer see Is. 222:f); of the chief of the temple 
(τ Ch. 911 2 Ch. 8113); of PASHHUR (ra vee. 
Jer. 201) ; of the ‘leader of the Aaronites' (τ Chi 1227; 
Jehoiada) ; of the keeper of the sacred treasury (1 Ch. 
2624; Shebue!l); of the chief of a tribe (2 Ch. 1911; 
Zebadiah) ; of the ‘captains’ of the army (τ Ch. 131 
2 Ch. 8221); of the eldest son of the king (2 Ch. 1122, 
{l sn; Abijah, son of Rehoboam) ; of the king himself, 
e.g., Saul (AV ‘captain,’ 1 S. 916, etc.); of the high 
priest, πὴ mi, ‘the (an?) anointed, the {a?) prince' 
(Dan. 925; see ΕΝ}, nm3 ru, unless Ptolemy Philo- 
metor is meant (Dan. 1122); see MessiaH. In Ps, 
7613, the plur. n°va, EV ‘ princes’ || pra "νιον, ‘kings 
of the earth,’ 

2. srt, πιά τ lit. one lifted up (ἡγούμενος, ἀφηγού- 
μενος, ἄρχων). Used ofa Canaanitish prince, Gen. 342 
(ἄρχων) of princes of Ishmael (Gen. 1720 [P]): of 
Abraham {Gen. 23 6 [P]); vaguely, of ἃ secular 
authority (Ex. 2228[27], RV ‘a ruler'); of the king 
(1 K. 1134); of Zerubbabel (Ezra 18). 

A favourite word with Ezekiel (e.g., 727 12 1012 2112(17], 
3013 3424 4577 462), who has no place in his picture of 


Israel for a king, but only for a prince with very limited 
functions (see EZEKIEL ii., $ 23), and with P, especially of the 
tribal princes (Nu. 711 34187, more fully mia Ἢ 
‘princes of the assembly’ [see AssemsLv], Ex. 1722 Nu. 434). 
P also uses it of the heads of families (Nu. 3 24 30 35), and of the 
highest tribal prince of the Levites (2. 32; cp1 Ch.7 40) Mas 
was also the official title of the president of the Sanbedrin. See 
Government, $ 31; Israri, $ 81; SYNEDRIUM. 

3. “in sar, corresponding to Ass. farrz, ‘king’ (see 
KinG), a word used of nearly all degrees of chiefdom 
or wardenship. It is applied to the chief baker of the 
Pharaoh (Gen. 4016), to the chief butler (402), to the 
*ruler over the cattle' (476), to the keeper of the prison 
(8951), to the taskmaster of the Israelites (Ex. lu), 
to the ‘ prince of the eunuchs’ (Dan. 17). 

Further, to prefects, civil or military, of very limited or very 
extensive authority ; Zebul, the ‘ruler of Shechem ‘(Judg.1030); 
* Amon, the governor of the city' (1 K. 2226); nuvi Ὁ» ‘pre- 
fects of the provinces (1 K. 2015); mey ‘2, ‘Decurion’ 
(Ex. 1821); bvpon e» ‘a captain of πῆν, πεντηκόνταρχος 
(= K. 119); man Ὧν», captains Gudges) over hundreds (Dt. 1/15): 
over a thousand (1 5. 183), over many thousands (τ Ch.15 25): 
2395 ΠῚ ΠῸ ‘e, ‘captain over half of the chariots of war' 
(1 K.169); Sn, ‘captain of the host* (2 5. 242); general 
in-chief, Kaya Ψ (ἀρχιστράτηγος, Gen. 2122 1 S. 129); hence 
used-—after mass πον, God of hosts—of God himself 
(Dan. 811). It occurs by itselfin the stat. absol. as a parallei 
to ‘judge’; ‘who has made thee a prince [xy] and a judge over 
us?" (Ex, 2 14), τὸ ‘etder’ (Ezra 108), to ‘counsellor’ (Ezra 825), 
to ‘king' (Hos. 34). 

The same term is applied to courtiers and high 
officers—e.g., those of Egypt (Gen. 1215 Is. 19 1113), and 
of Persia {Esth. 13 218 69 [where € gives the technical 
term φίλοι, see FRIEND]}, also to the merchant-princes 
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of Tyre (Is. 239). The priests are called enp ‘#, chiefs, 
or princes, of the sanctuary {1 Ch. 255, but not Is. 43.28; 
see SB07, ad loc.), and the chief priests again are 
called nnza ‘ (2 Ch. 3614). The word came to be 
used also of guardian-angels of nationst—e.g., of Persia 
(Dan. 101320), of Greece (Dan. 1020), of Israel (1021), 
Michael ‘the great prince’ (12 1), the chief princes 
(1013), amwa ne, ‘the Prince of Princes’; God (825; 
cp @ in Dt. 328). The use of ny as guardian-angel 
(Esau, etc.) is retained in the Midrash; but the word is 
also applied in the Talmud to ‘a hero at the table, a 
mighty drinker' (544. 16, etc.). The fem. ng, ἑάγῶδ, 
Princess, occurs (1) of Solomon’s wives, 1 K. 113, (2) 
of ladies of the court, Esth, 118 RV {AV ‘ladies'), (3) 
as a general term of dignity, Lam. 1x (nivz3 ‘me | 
D;12 N32); cp the proper name SARAH. 

4. n° 26dî (from 31, which in Hithp. signifies 
‘to volunteer, to offer spontaneously *), generous, noble- 
minded, noble by birth (τ 5, 28 Ps. 4710 10740 1138 
1189 Prov. 257, ete.). ‘This word is the converse of 
the preceding; πάρία means primarily a chief, and 
derivatively what is morally noble, excellent (Prov. 86); 
nadib means primarily what is morally noble, and 
derivatively one who is noble by birth or position. 

5. ]omiene, ‘alasdarsan, RV ‘satrap.’ See PERSIA, SATRAP. 

6. ]3D, sdgan, see DEPUTY, 1. 

7. ΤΌ), sdsik, see DUKE, 2. 

8, pon, dartèntm, see NOBLES, 

9. ΤΡ, fdsim, see Carrain, 6. 

10, τὰς DM 1355, γαδνἐδᾶρι, rabbim, see Ran. 

12. wby, ἔα ξ, see CAPTAIN, 95 Army; Lor, 6. 

13, 14 ΠῚ, rozen (Judg.53 15. 4023, etc.); also jît9, sizsa 
(Prov, 14284), root meaning, gravity ; cp Ass. ruzz4zx [Prince, 
.82 161755) See Rezon. 

15. ovnen, dassnannim, Ps.68 3132]. For crit. emend. see 
Duhm and Che. ad loc. 

16. ἄρχων. Cp RULER. 

17. ἀρχηγός (ἃ. τῆς ζωῆς, EV ‘prince of life,’ RVmg. “author,” 
Acts815; cp ἀρχηγὸς καὶ σωτῆρ, Acts 531; ἀρχηγὸν τῆς 
σωτηρίας, Heb, τὸ; τῆς πίστεως ἀρχηγόν, Heb. 19 ἡ. Sco 
CAPTAIN, 15. 


18. ἡγεμών (Mt. 26 || Mic, 51[2], MT nno bea; 6 ἐν 
χιλιάσιν Ἰουδα [ΒΑΟ], but Mt. ἐν τοῖς ἡγεμόσιν Iovda, i.e, 
Ὁ ἘΡΗΞ), See Dure, 1. 


PRINCIPALITIES (apyai), Rom, 838 Eph. 310 
612 Col. 11621015; cp 1 Cor. 15 24 Eph. 1 21, where ‘all rule,” 
retained in ΕΝ, should certainly be “every principality.’ See 
ANGEL, $1. 

PRISCA (trpicka ; so Ti. WH in Rom. 163 1 Cor. 
1619 2 Tim. 419), or, in the diminutive, Priscilla! 
{πριοκιλλὰ; Acts 1821826 Ti. WH), thewife of AQUILA 
[g.v.] In Acts 181826 Rom. 163, Priscilla is mentioned 
before Aquila. Her importance is well pointed out by 
Harnack in his ingenious essay on authorship, ete., of 
Hebrews (see HEBKEWS [EPISTLE], αὐ fix.) ; cp also 
id. Ueb. d. beiden Recensionen d. Gesch. d. Prisca u. d. 
Aquila în Act. Ap. 181-17 (1899). 


PRISON. The references in the OT are too meagre 
to enable us to give any satisfactory account of early 
1. References, JeWish methods of restraint. As among 
i " the Greeks, imprisonment was seldom 
employed as a legal punishment, and it is not until the 
post-exilic age that it enters into the judicial system (ΕΣ. 
726, Bibl.-Aram.); see Law, 8 τῷ, On the treatment 
of captives, see War. 

Shimei, if not confined within four walls, was practically 
a prisoner within the bounds of Jerusalem (1 K. 236£}; 
but this kind of treatment may have been rare. Solomon's 
policy in 1 K.2 is represented as being exceptionally 
generous by the narrator. A confinement of a more or 
less close nature is expressed by the term z2/mdr {see 
below, $ 2 [11]), which, in the case of David's concubines 
(mago ma, 25.203 EV ‘ward'), and Simeon (Gen. 
42:19 EV ‘prison,’ cp 42.24 33) was hardly severe: ‘sur- 


1 A parallel case is that of Livia (Tac. Ἄγε. 2,44), the youngest 
child of Germanicus and Agrippina, who in Suetonins (Claxd. 1) 
is called Livilla. 
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velllance' or ‘safeguard’ (similar to the treatment of a 
hostage) may be the best rendering. On the other 
hand, a confinement of a more rigorous nature would 

* be exercised in the case of the man who broke the 
sabbath (Nu, 1534), and the biaspheming Danite (Lev. 
24 12), both of whom are placed ‘in ward' (EV, “owna), 
pending Yahwè's decision Similarly the officers of 
Pharaoh who have fallen under his displeasure are put 
‘in ward’ as a temporary measure; the sequel is 
familiar (Gen, 40 E). 

In the time of the monarchy a place for the safe- 
Keeping of undesirable persons might often be required. 
Of such a kind was the Philistine ‘ house of the captives' 
at Gaza (Judg. 1621). As an ordinary precaution 
Jeremiah was confined in the ‘court of the guard’ in 
the king's house,! where, however, he was free to 
conduct his business (Jer. 32). Probably this court was 
‘under the control of a military official, and was set apart 
for the highest class of offenders, or members of the 
royal household, just as in Gen. 403 the Pharaob's 
officers are under the care of the ‘ captain of the guard’ 
(pizsmmi).? On the other hand the pb n'a (Gen. 


3921 7. J, see $ 2 [9]) was apparently the common 
prison, the keeper of which is called anpn ma ne. Far 
more rigorous was the treatment of Jeremiah when 
confined in the house of Jonathan the seribe (Jer. 3715, 
cp Ὁ, 208), which had been converted into a prison-house 
(x5x-rv3, $ 2 [8]. Whether the miry pit into which he 
was cast (Jer. 386) was really in the ‘ court of the guard” 
may be questioned.® The ‘pit’ (cp $ 2 [6]) was the 
place for the meanest of prisoners (Ex. 1229, cp Gen. 
40153 4124), but at the same time the readiest means 
of imprisonment (cp Gen. 3724). For appliances for 
further  restricting personal freedom see CHAINS, 
CoLLar, STOCKS, and 8 2 (7) below. 

The references to prisons in the NT need little ex- 
planation. The probability is that the prisons were con- 
structed on the Greek and Roman plan (cp Smith, 
Rich, Dict. Class, Ant., s.v, ‘Carcer'). The ‘ public 
ward' of Acts 518 (ΕΝ) would then answer to the 
custodia communis of the Roman prison, whilst the 
‘inner prison’ (#5. 1623), like the φαγεῖν inéerior or 
robur, would (as the context actually shows) be for the 
worst cases, and was possibly a cell underneath the 
custodia communis {cp illustr. in Rich, s.0.). 

For the allusion in Acts1268 cp Jos. 4x4 xviii. 67 
{Agrippa], also Acts 28 16 (?), and see CHaIns, 2 (end). 

There are fifieen distinet Hebrew and Greek terms to 

be noticed :— 
2 TermS. uan, σαράντα (it, ‘place of guarding), in 
Jer. 3228 12 Nek, 325, eto., ‘court of the prison’(RV ‘guard '), 
apparently the same as the ‘D “ye Neh. 1239, ‘prison-gate’ 
(RY ‘gate of the guard‘), The cognate Aram. gambi is used 
in Tg., Gen. 40.3 4 4219 for WD. 

2. ‘IDO, zeasgér (4/close, shut up), used generally in Is. 9422 
(with 020), and figuratively in Ps.1427 [e], and Is.427 (i n 
κ᾽, cp 8 below). Cp ὙΠ of the compulsory seclusion of the 
leper (Lev. 13 5), 250, ‘cage’ (see Liox, $ 5 end), and ΠΏ 
‘prisons’ (?) in the Panammu inscr. ot Zenjirli (72 4, 8). 

3. παν, ‘dser (W/restrain, eg., with force 2 K.174 Jer.831 
etc.), Is. 538, AV ‘prison,’ RV preferably ‘oppression.’ 

4. Mpnpa, δόξαπέσαι, Is. 611 AV ‘opening of the prison,” 
RV preferably supplies the last three words în italics; but the 
Iiteral meaning of ‘5 requires ὩΣ rather than D'MOR (1 D'IIZ) 


which, in turn, suggests the emendation mnnns (losing); cp 
Che. /5.8) (Che. 5.307 reads npo p'npSr 


1 But the ‘g4/5 of the guard” (Neh, 12 39) seems to have been 
near the temple. Here, too, were the stocks(?) mentioned in 
Jer. 20.2 (see $ 2 [7]. 

2 Cp #2 (9) below. We may perhaps compare the private 
prison (ergastulume) on the Roman farms. 

3 It is obscurely described as the ‘pit of Melchijah' (>. 6): in 
v. 11 it îs apparently under the treasury (ass, which G&PNA0 
{not Qmg.] om., is perhaps for ΠΗ. The text is probably 
corrupt ; cp 881 (Pashhur b. Malchijah) 76 (gate of Benjamin) 
with the names in 201/ 
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5. Mbgp"n9, li. ‘house of bondage," Jer.8715, cp 1 
o"molela Judg. 162125 (Kre), Eccl. 414, lit. ‘house of the 
bound [ones]” ; cp }'"PD8, ‘imprisonment’ (Aram, Ezra7 26) and 
"DR, «sé, prisoner' or ‘captive,’ Ps. 7911 10220 [21]; the verb 
“DI like δεῖν does not wecessari/y imply the use of chains or 
fetters. 

6. niamemi, 4244 Aab-54r, lit. ‘ place of the pit' (see Coxpurr, 
$ 1 (1), col, 881), EV ‘dungeon,’ in Ex, 12.29 and in an obscure 
and probably corrupt passage, Jer. 37 16 ( mma [ἃ gloss?), see 
Ceurs), Observe that in v. 15/7 there are four distinct terms 
for ‘prison. 

7. ἈΞΒΗΘΗ n°, dik ham-mahpébetk, 2 Ch. 1610 ‘prison 
house, but in accordance with the EV rendering of Jer. 202 Δ, 
29.26 “house of the stocks’! (so RV®mg.). The meaning of the 
root suggests a punishment compelling a croeked or distorted 
posture (BDE), and &nb:3 of the Tg. is, according to the Gimara 
on Sank. 815, a cramped vault not high enough for the criminal 
to stand in freely. See Srocks. It is perbaps not τοῦ bold, on 
the strength of Tg. ‘5 (properly prison, cp Bibl. Aram. ΠΡ, ‘be 
bound," Dan. 320 /., apparently also an word, see Ges, 
Lex.(13)), to read mnpapi i; ‘house of binding '= prison. 

8. nba ma. dark Ade", lit. "house of restraint* (24/852, ‘re 
straîn,'cp Jer. 32.2, and Ass. ὁξέ 4i-(or 45/14), 1K.2227(=2Ch. 
18 26), 2 Καὶ 114, etc., pl. 15. 4222, twice nba (Kr. wsb3 Jen 
374 5231; cp'5 “ag, ‘prison-garb,' 2 K. 2529= Jer. 5233. 

9. von n'a, ὀδία has-sdhar (Ὁ roundness? as though ‘round 


tower," cp Ass. sirw ‘enclosure,' searw ‘ring'; Sam. has 
sno, with which cp Ass, sikiztx ‘enclosure,’ Syr. sélarta 
“citade!, palace '), the ‘ prison’ (EV) into which Joseph was cast 
upon a false charge (1, Gen. 39 20-23, Rye 403 5). According 
to E, on the other hand, Joseph was no prisoner, but the head- 
servant of the captain of the guard (Gen. 37 36 40), with whom 
offending oflicials in Pharaoh's court were placed ‘in ward” 
(40.441 10). Itis not likely chat the servantofa private Egyptian 
(Joseph's position in 39 J) would be set with the Pharaoh's 
officers, and the words în 89 20 identifying the snpx n'3 with the 
place where the king's servants were bound may, therefore, be 
redactional. A servant accused of the crime alleged in J's 
narrative would certainly have been put to death. [15 story is 
quite out of place, and evidently secondary compared with E's 
sober narrative. The passages în 40 τοῦ 41 14 (RIE) which refer 
back to [15 narrative, and are admiltedly redactional, use the 
word 45r (cp no. 6 above), in which case the dungeon (407) was 
a particular cell in the “non ΠΣ cp Jer. 88 6 (8 τ above). 

το, ΠΡ ΤΟ, det4-happekadotk (lit, place of over-secing), 
Jer. 5211, cp use of verb in Jer.3721, and perhaps Mp3 591 
Jer. 3713 (EV ‘captain of the ward,'= captain of the prison?), 
and qpoba “pw Neh, 331 (prison gate?). 

11, DRD n'a de44 mifiniar, EV “prison house,” Gen. 4219, 
etc., see above (8 1). 

The NT terms are: 

12. δεσμωτήριον, Mt.112 (of Macherus), Acts521 23 1626; 
cp δεσμοφύλαξ, ‘jailer,' Acts 1623 27 36. 

13. οἴκημα, a euphemistic term, Acts127 (RV ‘cell’), but in 
2. ᾧ no. 15 is used. 

14. τήρησις, Acis4 3 ‘în hold, but RV ‘ward," ἐν rip. δημοσίᾳ 
δτθ ἐἴπ the common prison,’ RV ‘publie ward,' but in 22. 19 22 
no. 15 is used and in ve. 21 23 no. 12, 

15, φυλακή, a very common term answering to the Heb, 
»εἰξμᾶτ, of a prison, Mt, 14 10 Lk. 3 20 (Macha:rus) Acts 16237 
(but in 2. 26 no. 12), in Rev. 182 twice (AV ‘hold,’ ‘cage,’ ἘΝ 
* hold,’ and mg. ‘prison ’) in RV, 1 Macc. 9 53, and EV #6. 1312 
143 ‘ward.’ 8. A, C. 


PROCHORUS (mpoyopoc, Ti. WH]), one of the 
seven ' deacons' (Acts 6 5}t. 

He is mentioned în the lists of the ‘Seventy* given by the 
Pseudo-Dorotheus, and according to Psendo-Hippolytus was 
Bishop of Nicomedia. For an account of the δὲς @/Prockorxs, 
which have a wide currency in the Greek church, see Lipsius, 
Afpokr. Ap.-Gesch, 1 355-408. According to this apocryphal and 
very late source, Prochorus was a companion and helper of the 
apostle John for many years through a great variety of wander- 
ings and adventures, and ultimately suffered martyrdom at 
Jerusalem.  Pseudo-Hippolytus speaks of him as ‘the first that 
departed.' 


PROCONSUL, the official designation of the governor 
of a senatorial province under the Empire. The word 
is literally rendered in Greek by ἀνθύπατος, for which 
AV gives ‘ deputy,” but RV ‘ proconsul.’ On the refer- 
ence in Acts 137 7. (Sergius Paulus) see CyPRUS, $ 4; 
on that in Acts 1812 (Gallio) see ACHAIA and GALLIO ἢ 
on that in Acts 1938 see EPHESUS, col. 1303, n. I. 


1 According to Jos. Kimhi, however, not for the feet, but for the 
neck or head. The Pesh. gpu in Jer. 202, may here mean 
an onthouse (but sce Payne Smith, 7'4es. col. 1205). 
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PROCURATOR (emitporroc in Jos. Axé. xx. 62 
[S 132] etc.) was the specific title οἵ the Roman 
cosine Bovernor of Judeea, who is called in 
1. Applleatioh he NT by the more general title 
ti Hremn {see GOVERNOR, 15). The 
title procurator was employed under the early empire 
to denote various officials, or rather officials of various 
degrees of power, for all were alike in respect of the 
fact that primarily the word connoted a collector or 
controller of revenue, public or private; in time the 
procurator's competence extended to other departments 
of administration. 

The title has three main applications. (1) The pro- 
curator fisci, an officer in Cassarian provinces analogous 
to the gestor of senatorial provinces, though he is 
found in these latter also (Tac. “σε. 415), his functions 
gradually encroaching upon those of both the queestor 
and the governor (#rocorse/); even in the Cresarian 
provinces the proczrafor acquired practical indepen- 
dence of the /egatus propretore governing the province, 
and in any case acted as an effective check upon him 
(cp Tac. Anz. 1260 1432). (2) Certain of the minor 
or specially circumstanced Cresarian provinces were 
administered wholly by procurators—e.g. Rheetia, 
Vindelicia, Noricum, and Judaca, as also Cappadocia 
from the time of Tiberius to that of Vespasian. In 
course of time these were brought under the general 
imperial system. Under Claudius the powers of the 
procurators were largely increased, and even if it is not 
quite true that Judeea was the only province (save Egypt, 
whose case was peculiar) thus organised under Augustus 
(cp Hirschfeld, Uzzers. 288), the great provinces of 
Thrace and the two Maretania: were placed by Claudius 
under the rule of procurators. The procurators of the 
two classes above described were drawn as a rule from 
the equestrian order (cp Jos. 2/ ii. 81; Strabo, 840), 
but some even of the procuratorial governors were, 
under Claudius, freedmen—e.g., Felix, procurator of 
Judza (Suet. C/awd. 28)—and this was in general the 
case with (3) that large class of imperial procurators 
supervising the private estates of the emperor in Italy 
or the provinces, or charged with various administrative 
departments in Italy (e.g., procurafor aguarum, pro- 
curator ad ripas, Tiberis, and many others). 

The procurator of the highest class, governing a 
province, possessed as a matter of course the civil and 

a. Ng criminal jurisdiction belonging to any 
references, Provincial governor, but he appears to 
“ have been partly responsible to the 
nearest degalus (governor of a Ceesarian province).! 
The exact limits of this responsibility and subordination 
cannot be drawn, and perhaps were actually left pur- 
posely vague ; the deposition of Pilate by Vitellius (Jos. 
Ant. xviii. 42; Tac. Azz. 632) and of Cumanus by 
Ummidius Quadratus {Jos. Art xx. 63; Tac. Anz. 
1254) was by virtue of Special commission entrusted to 
the superior governor, and can hardly stand good as 
a measure of his supervising authority. 

It is certain that the procurator of Judzea had troops 
{auxiliary, not legionary) under his orders (Mk. 1516), 
their quarters being within the presoriuzi or old palace 
of Herod, which was also the residence of the procurator 
when he visited Jerusalem as a precautionary measure 
during the national festivals (cp Mt. 2727 Mk, 1ὅ 16 Jn. 
1828 33 199 Acts 2131). The ordinary headquarters 
of both the governor and the forces was at Csesarea on 
the coast, where also the Herodian palace was the 
procurator's residence (Acts 2335, ἐν τῷ πραιτωρίῳ τοῦ 
Ἡρώδου). 

The extent of the procurator's judicial authority is 
indicated clearly in the NT. Over provincials it was 


1 See Tac. Ann. 1254, and cp the expression of Jos. Ant. 
xvii. 185 [8 355] (τῆς δὲ ᾿Αρχελάου χώρας ὑποτελοῦς προσνεμη- 
ϑείσης τῇ Σύρων) with 87) îi. ἃ τ [β 117] (εἰς ἐπαρχίαν περιγρα- 
gem) în both the reference being to Judza (cp 4x2. xix. 92 
xx. 11). 
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absolute—z.e., without right of appeal—as is seen in 
the case of Jesus (Jos. δ.) ii. 81, μέχρι τοῦ κτείνειν 
ἐξουσίαν. Cp Id. Ant. xx. 11 52 B/ ii. 132), The 
release of a prisoner at the Feast of the Passover (Mt. 
27 τς Mk. 156 Jn. 18 39) must have been authorised, and 
în fact enjoined (cp Lk. 2337, ‘ For of necessity he must 
release ') by special edict of the emperor; but the NT 
is the only evidence for the custom in Judeca. The case 
of Paul shows that the procurator's power of life and 
death extended even to Roman citizens in his province 
(subject to the right of the accused to demand that 
the case should be referred to the emperor [Acts 2511] 
and the right to appeal to the same authority against 
a capital sentence of the procurator), In Judaea even 
under the direct rule of the Romans, the Sanhedrin 
still enjoyed to a large extent the right of legislating 
and of administering the law. And although the 
right of the imperial authorities to interfere in these 
matters was never formally surrendered {as it was in 
the case of the so-called ‘free cities’), the peculiar 
difficulties of government in Palestine made the practical 
effect of that right of little moment. Even Roman 
citizens were in some respects admittedly within the 
requirements of Jewish law—e.g., citizensbip could not 
save from execution the Gentile found trespassing upon 
the inner court of the Temple (Jos. 27 vi. 24; cp Acts 
2128 246). It still remained, however, an essential 
requirement that a death sentence of the Sanhedrin must 
be confirmed by the procurator, a requirement which 
practically guaranteed a right of appeal from the national 
council to the emperor's vicegerent (cp Acts 2510 ‘I 
stand at Ceesar's judgment scat'). ‘The case of Jesus 
is a striking example of this principle (Jo. 1831). ‘It is 
of course obvious that the limits of Roman toleration 
in Judaea as elsewhere would vary with the personal 
character of the governor. W.J.W. 


PROFANE. Four words are rendered ‘ profane' in 
AV or RV. 

1. bn, 405, Ezek. 2226, etc. ; see COMMON. 

2. bbn, 4alal, Lev. 21714, fem. (EV), Ezek. 21.30 [25] 
34 [39]. ‘Profaned' is better. A woman who has lost 
her honour, and a prince deprived of the insignia of his 
rank, can be so designated. AV in Ezek. follows & 
(βέβηλε) ; but Cornill rightly adopts the sense estab- 
lished for 53m in Lev. 21714: ‘Disgraced through 
wickedness,’ however, is a forced expression; ‘dis- 
honoured prince' is a probabie emendation! ἘΝ 
‘deadly wounded wicked one, prince of Israel.' So 
Ezek. 2816 (EV); the king of Tyre ‘cast as profane 
[deprived of his sacred character] out of the mountain 
of God’ (cp CHERUB, $2; PARADISE, $ 3). ὅπ, 
ἀλ δὶ, “to profane,' occurs often. 

3. rpm, ὀάπδρα, 15. 916 [17] 106 RV; nin 4one6h, 
‘ profaneness," Is. 3216 ΕΝ. See HYPOCRITE. 

4. βέβηλος, 1 Tim. 19 Heb, 1216. ‘The word de- 
scribes a character which recognises nothing as higher 
than earth, for whom there is nothing sacred' {W'est- 
cott). Cp Esau. It is also used of the tasteless 
{(Gnostic?} oriental religious stories current in the post- 


Pauline age (1 Tim.47; cp 620 2 Tim. 216), The 
verb βεβηλόω in Mt. 125 Acts 246, 
PROFESSION (omoAortà), 1 Tim. Gre. See Con- 


FESSION, 8 4. 

PROGNOSTICATORS, MONTHLY (D'v’1îm 
D'EIÒ), 15. 4713. See STARS, 5. 

PROPERTY. For laws relating to property see LAW 
AND JUSTICE, 88 157 


PROPHET, FALSE. See PropHETIC LIT., 8.22 7, 
and for ‘the false prophet,' Rev. 1613 1920 2070. 
(peyàottpo®HTHC), cp ANTICHRIST, ὃ 4, col. 180. 

1 bom “i? (Che. ) instead of ye) ben (Cornill): yetand “w are 
sometimes confounded. 
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PROPHET, AND PROPHECY 
CONTENTS 


Hesrew AnD GREEK TERMS ($ τ). 
A. THE PROPHETS AND THE PROPHETIC GIFT ($$ 2-29). 


Problems of Prophecy ($ 2). 
Line of inquiry ($ 3). 
Prophets in Saul's time (ἢ 4). 
Seers, prophets, and priests (8 5). 

hi how far historical ; origin (8 6). 
IRA and Elisha ; the Aramzeans ($ 7). 
Societies of prophets (ἢ 8). 
Summary of results (ἢ 9). 
‘Amos and Hosca: origin end historical 

position ($ το). 

Pessimism of eighth century prophets 


Gi). [m.k.C] 


[H.G.] 


Prophets task (8 16). 


[ecstasies (ὃ τὸ ὅλ] 
word (8 90 α). 
‘Spirit' (8 200). 


Prophetic teaching ; its reception ($ 12). 
Attitude of prophets explained ($ 13). 


Prophetic consciousness ($ 14). 
Prophet's god speaks through him (8 15). 


Prophet's power of ‘vision' ($ 17). 
Process of revelation (δ 18). 
ino (8 190). 


Qualifications of prophet ($ 21). 
‘False’ Prophets ( 22). 
Criteria of such (8 23).  [P.v.] 
Really false prophets? Case of Hananiah 
(8 244). 
Messianic idea ($ 24 2). 
Non-fulfilment of prophecies (8 25). 
Jeremiah ($ 26). 
Ezekiel (8 27). 
The last named prophets (8 28). 
John the Baptist (Β 29). 
[τ΄ κι Ὁ] 


B. CHRISTIAN PROPHETS ($$ 30-33). 


Prophets in the Didachè (ἢ 30). 


Shepherd of Hermas (ἢ 31), later parallels ($ 32). 


Other prophets; Montanism ; 


Conclusion @ 33) 
Liar] 


C. SURVEY OF PROPHETIC LITERATURE ($$ 34-42). 


Isaiah (ἢ 37) 
Micah (8 39). 
Nahum and Habalkuk ($ 39). 


Introduction (8 34). 
Amos @ 35) 
Hosea ($ 30). 


Zephaniah and Jeremiah; Scythians or N. Arabians? 8 40). 
Jeremiah (continued) ($ 4). 


Ezekiel to Zechariah ($ 42). [7.K.c.] 


D. JERAHMERLITE THEORY (88 43-46). 


Semi-prophetic writers ; Is. 40-66 
(843). Jonah (8 44). 
Literature ($ 47). 
The Hebrew terms with an account of which we must 
begin are fiv 
τι n‘), né 


prophet,” mu, 2402 dh, ‘ prophetess,' 
are connected by most with a root meaning in Arabic (cp 
nab'at) a rustling sound, and in As- 


TE syrian {παδ) "to call or name’ (hence 
terme” Nebo is sometimes called the ‘ prophet' 


among the gods). If this is correct a 
prophet is primarily either a giver of oracles, or (so, e.£., 
Kébnig, Ofenbarungsbegrif, 173 f:) a speaker or spokes- 
man. G. Hoffmann (Z47W 388 7), however, explains 
πάδὲ᾽ as meaning ‘one who utters his words in a loud, 
violent manner with deep inhalations.' The meaning 
of ‘speaker' at any rate is not in accordance with the 
earliest accounts that we have of the rébi'722 (18.105; 
cp 1820, and the term medfegga', psgio, 2 K.9ur, cp 
MapvwEss) But x/x53 may be another form of_,/933, 
‘to effervesce, to gush,' even if we do not follow Ges. 
in attributing to /xo1 the sense ‘to gush out with 
words.' An analogous term for prophesying would 
then be sten, ‘to drip,' Am.716 Mic. 2611 Ezek. 2127 
(G. Hoffmann, ZA ΤῊ 3119, would connect the primary 
meaning with the drivel symptomatic of an epileptic fit). 

The verbal forms 823, #22 are denominative (from 8432). 
In 2 Ch. 9 29 158 Neh.6 12, 2642°44, M8YDI, ‘prophecy.’ See 
forther Barth, NF, $ 1256, έν». Std. 16; BDB and Ges. 

US NIDI: MII 

2. SD: matti, Mic. 211. See above. 

3. VID, vediugga’, EV ‘mad fellow,'  K. 911; cp Hos.97 
Jer. 29 25. Y2D might refer to the rhythmic style of the pro- 
phets (cp Ar. saza'z, which, though properly used of a sound 
like the cooing of the dove, is technicaliy employed of the 


peculiar rhythmic utterances of the Arabian prophets ; cp the 
style of the Koran). 


4: hh 4zeed, EV “prophet' in 15. 80 το (οἱ rà ὁράματα 
ὁρῶντες); elsewhere "ser, eg. 2 $.2411 Am.Tiz (ὁ ὁρῶν) 
2Ch.192 29302 8515 (προφήτης). In 15, 80 τὸ MM = “το prophesy.' 
In Mic.87 DUM, ‘seers’ is Ito D"99P, ‘diviners, but in Am. 
Tia mi, ‘seer,' is apparently a synonym of R‘33, ‘prophet.” 

5. RI, γ᾽ δὰ, EV ‘seer' 18.99 τ Ch.922 29 29 (ὁ βλέπων), 
15,80 10 τ Ch. 26 28 and 2 Ch. 16 7 τὸ (προφήτης). 

6. προφήτης, -fris are the equivalents of #*33, mena 
in &, and so προφητεύω -ε κε", while μάντις τα ΠΡ, 
*diviner' and μαντεύομαι -- ΠΡ (see col. rito). In 
class. Gk. μάντις is the ecstatic announcer of oracles 
{cp Asch. 4g. 1099), and προφήτης their sober-minded 
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Other writingsag., Joel and 


Supplementary parts of Jeremiah (8 45). 
How to detect work of supplementers (8 46). [τ΄ Κ᾿ c.] 


[w.R. s.—T.K,C.] 


interpreter, who makes the dreams, visions, or enigmatic 
utterances of the frenzied μάντες intelligible. See the 
explanation in Plato, Timezs, σι αὶ Oehler therefore 
assumes that the primary meaning of προφήτης, accord- 
ing to @ was, not a predicter, but one who speaks forth 
that which he has received from the divine spirit; cp 
Ex.7:, where even in the Hebrew text Aaron seems 
to be called a radi (προφήτης) because he is the ‘mouth’ 
or spokesman of Moses (Ex. 4:6, cp Jer. 1519). It is 
true, however, (1) that προφήτης can have the sense of 
‘ predicter,' and (2) that Philo (2321/ 343; cp 1s10/.) 
describes the mental state of the prophet in terms re- 
minding one of what Plato says of the ‘enthusiasm’ of 
the μάντις (cp Phedrus, 2265: Zon, 534), but also 
connecting itself with the prevalent notion of the later 
Jews, in so far as Philo makes the function of the 
prophet that of purely mechanical reproduction. ἍΝ. R. 
Smith compares Jn. 1151, and the whole view of revela- 
tion presupposed in the Apocalyptic literature. 


A. THE PROPHETS AND THE PROPHETIC GIFT. 


For the student of religion the phenomena of the 
higher type of prophecy—such prophecy as we find at 
any rate in the eighth and seventh 

3; Problems centuries B.C. — possess 8 singular 

ΟΥ̓ prOphECY- fascination We dare not say that 
there is absolutely nothing to compare with them in the 
history of other religions, ‘or, to use religious language, 
that God left himself without witness save in Israel, 
for there are the records of Zarathustra {Zoroaster} in 
the Gathas to confute us (see ZOROASTRIANISM). But 
this at least we may say without fear of contradiction— 
that a succession! of men so absorbed in ‘the living 
God,’ and at the same time so intensely practical in 
their aims—z.e., so earnestly bent on promoting the 
highest national interests—cannot be found in antiquity 
elsewhere than in Israel. 

The problems connected with the prophets, however, 
—problems partly of a historical, partly of a psycho- 
logica! character —advance but slowly towards a com- 
plete solution. When, for instance, did the higher 
prophecy begin? In Dt, 1815 we read, ‘Yahwè thy 
God will raise up unto thee a prophet from the midst of 
thee, of thy brethren, 222 ze’; and in Dt, 84 το, ‘There 
arose not a prophet since in Israel Zike Moses, whom 


1 Not, it is true, a continuous succession. 
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Yahwè knew face to face.’ Was Moses really a prophet ? 
Indeed, can Moses be more than the impersonation of 
a clan? If so, what is the truth which underlies {or 
may underlie} the statement that he was a prophet? 
(See Moses.) There is also the difficult problem 
as to the relation of the prophetic gift to the physical 
state of the prophet. Would it be correct to say that 
the essence of prophecy (in the highest of its forms) 
consists in a passive, ecstatic state? This is, of course, 
not a mere philological question. Whatever the original 
signification of ndé: may be, and whether it is an active 
or a participial form, must we not, in the words of 
W. R. Smith, ‘seek the true mark of the prophet 
in something higher than passive ccstasy—in the 
personal sympathy betwcen himself and Vahwè, by 
virtue of which the God-sent thought approves itself to 
him inwardiy, and not by external authority"? Critical 
exegesis certainly favours this view, It presents the 
higher Israelitish prophet to us ‘as a man whose life 
and thoughts are determined by personal fellowship with 
Yahwè and by intelligent insight into his purpose, No 
doubt what is personal always rests on a background of 
the non-personal--a background of merely physical 
elements which are initially passive under the creative 
hand of God; but to deal with these elements is not 
the function of historical inquiry.'®* One of the chief 
problems before the student who seeks to go behind the 
statements of the prophets is, rightly to estimate the 
relation between the physical and the non-physical 
elements in the higher prophecy. Nor is this all, 
so various are the kinds of problems which meet us. 
We have also to consider the question how the pheno- 
menon of z:iffen prophecy is to be accounted for. 
Budde, for instance, agreeing in this with Kuenen and 
most scholars, writes thus :2— 

It must have been their very ill-success, the unbelief of the 

eople, that above all else compelled them to resort to the pen. 

he great mass of the prophets had no such need, for their 
words were turned at once to deeds as men obeyed them. But 
the true prophets, who had no successes in the present to record, 
transmitted their oracles to posterity ihat there at least they 
might awaken a response, or at any rate receive the acknow- 
ledgment that their contents were true” [cp Is. 908). 

But is this a complete explanation? And turning to 
the earliest of the literary prophets known to us we may 
ask, How came the ‘shepherd cf Tekoa'? to be such a 
skilled and almost artistic writer? Who transmitted to 
Amos the literarytradition on which hisown work appears 
to be based ? Then, beyond this, lies the greater question 
(cp Moses, $ 1), how did Amos reach such a lofty idea 
οἵ God? To quote from Budde again, — 

‘Surprising in the highest degree, yes, overwhelming is the 
grandeur of the idea of God which meets us in Amos. It îs not 
{indeed] monotheism, not the helief in one God excluding the 
existence of all others, but a belief in the unqualified superiority 
of Yahwè so absolute as to be practically a belief in his omni- 
potence. è 

Lastly, there is the problem of the so-called ‘ false 
prephets.’” Are there two different views of them in the 
prophetic narratives and discourses? Or is one of the 
views merely a development of the other? These are 
all questions of more or less complexity, and some of 
them would not receive precisely the same answer from 
thorough and consistent critical scholars to-day that 
they received twenty years ago. If we can succeed in 
placing some of them in a clearer light, and exhibit 
some neglected data, our first though not our only 
object will have been attained. 

Our course in this article will be as follows:— 

A. There is a point in the history of prophecy at 
which this great religious phenomenon rises—apparently, 

. but surely not really—on a sudden to 

3. Line of _ higher level. It is necessary to în 

INQUIFY- vestigate the traditions which relase to 
the previous period, in order to comprehend and ap- 

1 Brit. Quart. Rev, April 1870, p. 330. 

2 Religion of Israel to the Exile, x31, 

8 We reserve the question as to the true origin of the prophet 
Amos (see $ 35). 

4 Ibid. 1233 cp Amos, $ το. 
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preciate better the great superiority of the ‘higher 
prophets’ of the eighth century. At two important 
crises—the so-called Philistine and Aramaan wars— 
prophets play a specially noticeable part; the traditions 
respecting this have to be examined (88 4, 6). Where 
was the chief centre of prophecy ? was there a succession, 
and were there societies, of prophets {$ 8)? and who 
were the ‘seers'—how are they related to the prophets 
(8 5)? The results of this first part of the inquiry are 
not without far-reaching significance, and need careful 
study. They are connected with textual criticism, 
which has too often been narrow and mechanical. But 
the fact that large bodies of men move slowly requires 
us to warn the student that here as elsewhere the 
average opinion of Hebrew scholars is not that which 
receives here the chief prominence. ‘We then proceed 
(8 10) to study the origin and historical position of 
Amos and his great successors. Their pessimistic 
preaching and its unpopularity are considered and their 
attitude 15 explained (88 τὰ 75). We are now in a 
position to form a scund view of the phenomena 
of the consciousness of the higher prophets, whose 
statements we assume {the right critical course, 
surely) to be veracious. ‘We can examine what they 
say or suggest of their power of vision, of the process of 
revelation, and of its outward forms (88 14-20). Their 
qualifications also can now be studied, and the so-called 
‘false prophets' can be compared and contrasted with 
them ($$ 22-24); a new point of view is also opened 
for the Messianic idea, The great question of the full. 
ment of prophetic vaticinations has next to be considered 
($ 25), and so quite naturally we are led to resume 
(88 26-28) our historical survey to the end of the period 
of public prophetic activity. 

8. At the end of A (8 29) we have glanced at John 
the Baptist; we now pass on to the phenomena of 
Christian prophetism ($$ 29-33), especially as illustrated 
by the Didacké (8 30) and the Skegkerd (8. 31); historical 
conclusions are drawn ($ 32 /.). 

€. We then take a survey of the prophetic literature 
(first that which we can refer to its authors ($$ 35-42), 
and next the anonymous, $$ 43-45; cp 28). Our object 
here is still rather to supplement what has been said 
already, in accordance with the most recent work, than 
to cover the whole ground, and with some hints on the 
mode of detecting the work (so considerable in amount) 
of the supplementers of the old prophetic records ($ 46), 
and references to modern helps ($ 47), the article is 
brought to a close, 


Students who bring a single-minded earnestness to this great 
inquiry, will not complain of a certain amount of originality in 
the present article. © Where young men are easily contented 
with inherited solutions of problems, older schalars who have 
had time to work through the same materisl again and again, 
are naturally more exacting, and cannot hesitate to apply 
new methods in addition to those older ones which we owe to 
our great predecessors, The textual criticism of the prophetic 
writings, as well as of many parts of the narrative books on 
which we have to build in this article does not meet our present 
requirements, and a mere register of prevalent critical views on 
the history of prophecy based on a largely tradizional criticism 
of the text would be in the highest degree unsatisfaciory. The 
newer critical methods cannot always lead to perfectly certain 
conclusions ; but the results are often in a high degree probable, 
and possibly better worthy of acceptance (as being more mani: 
festly in the direction of the truth} chan those which they aim to 
supersede, and the way in which the manifold decisions hang 
together is no slight confirmation of their general accuracy. 


In an early Samuel-narrative we have an important 
description of the religious practices of ancient Israelitish 
4. Prophets în nebl'im. The ‘seer' Samuel tells Saul 
y M is hi ἃ ji he wil 

Saul's time. that on his homeward journey he will 


meet a company of red’7m ‘coming 
down from the 3am:d4 (= sanctuary ; see HicH PLACE) 
with a lyre, tambourine, flute, and harp before them, 
while they prophesy' (1 S. 105). The forecast is ful- 
filled ; Saul meets the πεόξ ρα; the spirit of God seizes 
him and he prophesies. Here the prophesying is a 
form of religious frenzy, for ‘the spirit of God’ in this 
context means a fanatical impulse to do honour to 
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Yahwè by putting aside all the restraints of civil life and 
social custom, and acting like a madman till physical 
exhaustion brings the fit of frenzy to an end. A variant 
of the same tradition (τ 8. 1924} represents Saul in his 
ecstatic state as stripping off his clothes and lying naked 
ali that day and all that night.! 

There is no tradition attributing such dervish-like 
experiences either to Moses or (apart from the late 
passage, 1 S. 1920) to Samuel ; and some scholars hold 5 
that ‘prophesying' was unknown to the Israelites till 
close upon the period when Saul aroused the warlike 
energies of his people against the ‘ Philistines,” that it 
made its way among the Israelites from the Canaanites, 
and that it was purified in its new home from its wildest 
extravagances at a later day. Against this view it is 
urged that the passage which is quoted in support of it 
(1K.1826-29} refers apparently to prophets of the 
‘Tyrian—-not the Canaanitish — Baal. The present 
writer is unable to use this argument, for a reason which 
will appear later ($ 7). Instead of it he would urge 
that the two external signs of Israelite prophets, at any 
rate in the time of Ahab, were the hairy mantle (1 Καὶ. 
1913 2 K.18, cp Zech. 134) and sacred marks in the 
forehead (1 K.204w). Both these signs point to a 
N. Arabian origin for the nedl'imz. The large mantle 
{'254'), now commonly worn by the Bedouins, is almost 
invariably of goats'-hair, whilst the sacred mark on the 
ndabi' is most probably a survival of the tribal mark 
which placed the Kenites under the protection of their 
tribal god Yahwè.4 To this it may he added that 
Elijah, who is evidently brought before us as a typical 
παῤ of the older period, most probably came from a 
N. Arabian city in Israelitish occupation--Zarephath 
{see 8 6}—and that probably he was accustomed to seek 
divine oracles outside of Palestine, at Horeb (cp MOSES, 
$ 19). 

It was certainly an error (cp SAMUEL ii, $ 5) to 
represent Samuel as a director of the exercises of the 
dervish prophets (1 S.1920).3 This is susceptible of 
direct proof. For in the early narrative of Saul's meet- 
ing with Samuel {τ S. 9-10) the latter is called not ndbi" 
‘prophet,’ but rd'e4 ‘seer’; and in 105 he clearly dis- 
tinguishes himself from the nedi'îz2 whom Saul is to 
meet. It further appears from the narrative (1021) that 
the wild behaviour of the prophets was not to every one's 
taste. For when Saul's old acquaintances saw him 
yield to the prophetic impulse, they said one to another, 
« What has happened to the son of Kish ? Is Saul also 
among the red/ 2 ?' and two or three times δ we find 
the ‘ prophet (x*3)) called contemptuously a ‘ madman* 


(yxv). Even ifthe ecstatio phenomena of prophetism 


were not always as pronounced as in the case of Saul, 
the ‘hand of Yahwè' certainly did not ‘come upon'a 
prophet {cp 2 Καὶ, 815) without very striking effects, 
Scoffers may very naturally have referred to this, 
especially as the upper class as a rule was by no means 
responsive to genuine Israelitish religious feeling. No 
scoffs, however, could prevent the prophets from becom- 
ing a recognised sacred element in society, the tendency 

1 The scene of the two narratives is really the same. ‘Giheath- 
elohim' (1 S. 105) and ‘Naioth (?) barimah” (1 S. 19197) have 
both, we believe, arisen from corruptions of ‘ Gibeath- Jerahmeel,” 
“Ramah, t00, where it occurs separately, comes from ὁ Jerah- 
meel.” It is altogether an improbable hypothesis that ‘ Naioth * 
means a ‘ coenobium’ or cloister. See NA:toTH. 

2 So, e.g., Kraetzschmar, Profhet und Seher, gf. 

3 See Αμαν, 8.3; BaaL, $ s. That the Baal'is Tyrian is the 
ordinary view, from which, however, Kraetzschmar (04. cià. 14) 
dissenes._ Cp Budde, Relizion of Isvael, etc., 97, 0. τὸ 

4 See Caix, $ 5, and cp Stade, ZATW 14314 

5 For 23} ‘standing,’ which is tautological, we should perhaps 
tead NY ‘directing (Klo., Bu,), in spite ofthe latenessof 5435 
in usage. npnb, a dim Aey. which EV renders ‘company,’ and 
Ὁ. Hoffm. and W. R. Smith ‘fervour’ (see ZA 7389), is really 
a dittogram of nnpb, and should be omitted. | See Ges.-Bu., 5.2. 
We do not compare τ 8. 320, because #40? is there used in the 


sense of ‘giver of oracles.” 
6 2 K.91x Jer. 2926 Hos.97 (2). 
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of which was to bind classes together by a regard for 
the highest moral and religious traditions. We cannot 
indeed prove that there was a succession of prophets 
from the time of Saul onwards. After the rising against 
the ‘ Philistines,' prophetism, so far as we can judge 
from the narratives, became a less conspicuous pheno- 
menon. Itis true, Gap [g.v. îi.]is called a wd65 in 1 5. 
225 48. 2411, and NATHAN [g.v.]in 25. 72 1K.18; 
and a prophetic discourse is ascribed to Nathan in 
25.75-16. But Gad's second title—that of ‘seer'—is 
historically much more likely to be correct, whilst the 
figure of Nathan has too perilous a resemblance to 
Elijah to be accepted with much confidence; his name 
(sec below, $ 6) may indeed be historical, and also his 
adhesion to the party of Solomon, but beyond this we 
can hardly venture to go. The name of Ahijah ‘the 
Shilonite” (1 K.1129 142 18), who supported the pre- 
tensions of Jeroboam b. Nebat, may also be historical; 
the particularity of the description of Ahijah is in favour 
of this view. See 8 6. 

At this point, it is best to refer back to that early 
narrative of Samuel in which (1 5. 9r1 187) he is so 
emphatically represented asa rde4 or 
‘“seer.’ The word γύ δὰ, as here applied. 
is so rare (three of the passages [see $ 1] 
—1 Ch, 922 2628 2929—-are dependent on 
the narrative before us) that a scribe inserted τ. 9 as an 
explanation. This passage runs, ‘Formerly in Israel, 
when a man went to inquire of God, he said, "' Come, 
let us go to the seer"; for he that is now called a 
prophet (πάῤὲ) was formerly called a 560 {rd'e4)' 
Samuel was probably a priest,! and certainly a member 
of the class of seers {also called 442/72, and, as in 1 S. 
967 Samuel himself is titled, ‘men of God')—£.e., he 
was one of those persons who, by an exceptional gift, 
could disclose to individuals at their request secrets of 
the present and the immediate future—such secrets as 
those which are mentioned in 1 5.96 102-6. Like 
diviners, they received fees; Saul’s servant suggests 
giving a quarter of a shekel to the seer of the unnamed 
city, whose words, as he assures Saul, invariably come 
to' pass (96). There is nothing specially Yahwistic 
about these clairvoyants ; there were similar persons 
among the heathen Arabs, and at the present day there 
are sheikhs in Palestine who can be induced to perform 
such a service as was to have been asked of Samuel? 
It was natural that ‘seers’ should also often be 
‘diviners’ In Mic.37 ‘seers’ (44222) and diviners’ 
(&osemim) are parallel, and in Nu.24 Balaam of 
‘ Pethor' (i.e., REBOROTH ; see PETHOR) appears as a 
transformed and glorified ‘seer’ of the future, though 
his reputed calling was that of a diviner (Nu, 227 18). 

May we venture to add that the old ‘seers’ were 
absorbed into the class of prophets? We find two 
‘seers’ (or perhaps rather—see below, $ 6—a ‘ ser‘) 
prominently mentioned again in the story of David 
(Gad, τ 8.225 2 $.24117; Nathan, 25.727 1217 
1 K. 187) as giving David divine oraclesî After- 
wards mebl'im seem to take their place (cp the use 
of παῤῖ' in 1 S.99 286). It is conceivable that under 
David and Solomon more setiled conditions favoured 
a gradual change both in the ‘seers’ and in the 
prophets. The story of Samuel in 1 S.97 might be 
taken as symbolising the widening of the interests of 
the class of seers, and the story of Ahijah in 1 K. 
1129-31 (see Kittel) as indicating a parallel development 
of the prophets.  Perhaps, however, it is safest not to 
generalise, at any rate from the story in 1 $.9/ There 
would of course always be ‘seers,' just as there would 
always be diviners ; indeed, the seers and diviners would 


1 See 1 5.1.8, and cp Smend, AT Rel.-gesch.(3) 92 

2 ‘Cp the Arabic Qolwdnu-/-kahin (see Bokhari, 4 στο). 
Similar presents were brought to the older prophets (1 K. 143), 
and first-fruits were sometimes paid to a man of God; but the 
successors of Amos share bis contempt for those who traded on 
their oracles (Mic. 8 5).' w, R. 8. 


3 Wellh. Heid.(2) 135; ZDPV, 1889, p. ποῦ 
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naturally outlive the prophets. So much at least is 
certain, that we cannot understand the consciousness of 
the later prophets without assuming that they had a 
natural gift akin to that of the ‘ seer' or clairvoyant (cp 
$ 17). The prophet was, in fact, in some sense a ‘ seer' 
{Is. 3010)—z.e., he was a foreseer of the future of Israel 
as determined by God's everlasting laws, both as re- 
gards its general character, and sometimes (here a 
natural gift comes in) as to points of detail. But the 
prophet differed from the older ‘seers’ in that all his 
vision had a direct ethico-religious and national scope, 
whereas the ‘seer's’ vision had as a rule a purely 
secular and personal reference. 

According to Robertson Smith,! the widening of the 
functions of the prophet is ‘plainly parallel with the 
change which occurred under the kings in the position 
of the priestly oracle; the ‘Torah of the priests now 
dealt rather with permanent sacred ordinances than 
with the giving of new divine counsel for special 
occasions. Yahwé's ever-present kingship in Israel, 
which was the chief religious idea. brought into promi- 
nence by the national revival, demanded a more con- 
tinuous manifestation of his revealing spirit than was 
given either by the priestly lot or by the rise of occasional 
seers; and where could this be sought except among 
the prophets? It does not of course follow that every 
one who had shared in the divine afflatus of prophetic 
enthusiasm gave forth oracles; but the prophets as a 
class stood nearer than other men to the mysterious 
workings of Yahwè, and it was in their circle that 
revelation scemed to have its natural home. A most 
instructive passage în this respect is 1 K.22, where we 
find some four hundred prophets gathered together 
round the king, and where it is clear that Jehoshaphat 
was equally convinced, on the one hand that the word 
of Yahwè could be found among the prophets, and on 
the other that it was very probable that some, or even 
the mass, of them might be no better than liars. And 
here it is to be observed that Micaiah, who proved the 
true prophet, does not accuse the others of conscious 
imposture; he admits that they speak under the 
influence of a spirit proceeding from Yahwè, but it isa 
lying spirit sent to deceive' (cp 8 23). 

The typical ‘seer’ in the old narratives is Samuel ; 
the typical prophet is Elijah, Unfortunately it is 

ὡς doubtful how far the striking scenes 
e Elia ΒΟΥ from the biography of Elijah in 1 K. 
his origin. * 17-2 Καὶ. 2 can be regarded as historical. 
The subjective character of the narra- 
tives, as they now stand, is evident. We need not 
indeed take exception, on principle, to the wonders 
which so plentifully besprinkle them. That the prophets 
represented by Elijah healed the sick is altogether to 
be expected, nor need we limit them to such wonders, 
at least if Isaiah, in reliance on his God, really gave 
king Ahaz freedom to choose any sign that he pleased 
(Is. 711)? But the hand of an idealising narrator is 
plainly to be seen, not only in this or that detail, but 
also in the whole colouring of the stories. The sublime 
figure of Elijah, who has some affinity to Moses, has, 
according to critics, in some respects poetical rather 
than historical truth. 

When, however, Kittel (Ασα, în 7X, 138, 174) is half disposed8 
to allow a sceptic to question the historical character of Elijah 
and Micaiah altogether on account of the singular appropriate- 
ness of their names (‘ Yahwè is my God,' ‘Who is like Yahwè?" 
to their prophetic work, he is needlessly generous. Eliyyihd 
and Michi ht are surely nothing more than popular cor- 
ruptions of * Jerahmeel,' and symbolise the fact that the 22647277, 
like the /ezibyizz, were ultimately to a large extent of Jerah: 


meelite or N. Arabian origin (see MicaH, 1). Another cor. 
ruption of the same name (Jerahmeel) is probably the name 


1 Art. ‘Prophecy,' 59). 

2 The meaning of the above is that Isaiah would not have 
ventured on this bold offer if experience had not assured him 
that he could perform wonderful deeds. The probability must, 
however, be admitted that an early disciple of Isaiah glorified 
his master by exaggerating Isaiah's extraordinary power. 

3 Only, it should be observed, as an extreme concession. 
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Abijah, borne by the #45 who encouraged the first Jeroboam, 
and his residence was very possibly not at the northern Shiloh 
but at Haliszh, a place in the Negeb consecrated by religious 
tradition, and mentioned, under strange disguises, not un- 
frequently in the narrative books (sce SH1LOH, ii.) Very possibly, 
too, N'3Im Ἢ γα hannabî) and N'33N [Σὰ (azihan hannabi) 
—i.e., ‘Gad the prophet,' and ‘Nathan the prophet'—are really 
corruptions of ‘787 Ἢ. (g44 Aannedabi) and ‘3930 [πὸ (2Athan 
hannèdabi)-i.e., ‘Gad the Nadabite’ and’ ‘Nathan the 
Nadabite,' Or still more probably, ‘Gad’ may be really a 
slightly miswrirten fragment of né446—ie., Nadabite—s0 
that in 2 5, 34 τα, where the text now gives MI MN ag 1a, 


‘Gad the prophet, David's seer,' we should rather read ‘337 
7 1 ‘the Nadabite, David's seer,’ and the real name of the 
cer spoken of was Nathan, who as a rule is called gr— 
νειν ‘3730.1 The Nadabites were a N. Arabian clan.? 

There is therefore no extravagance în the view, recommended 
both by textual conjecture and by historical considerations, 
that Elijah—and not only he but also Elisha (8 7)— was a native 
of Zarephath (see ΤΊΞΗ ΤΕ), which appears to have been then the 
extreme S. limit of the Israelitish domini From Zarephath- 
jerahmeel (miswritten πρὸ ‘3gen, x K.17 1) and Rehoboth (mis: 
written ΠΡ, #6. 3 5) he is said to have gone to the land of N. 
Israel to initiate a religious revolution. In this connection we 
may fitly quote 4 much-misunderstood passage of Amos (8 14), 
which should be emended thus,—‘Those who swear by the 
guilt of Shimron (cp $ 35), and that say, As thy God, O Dan, 
lives, and, As thy genius, O Beer-sheba, lives, 

‘Whether the propbets represented by Elijah held the 
same religious position relatively to images of Yahwè as 
Amos, may be strongly doubted. We quote Am, 814 
here, not at all to illustrate Elijah's views on images, 
but to show that the N. Israelites were in the habit of 
resorting to sanctuaries in the Negeb with which the 
legendary history of their race was probably connected 
{cp Mosgs, ὃ 17). 

The Negeb, in which Horeb or Sinai itself (see Stwar) must 
have been situated, was the Holy Land of the Ìsraelites ; and it 
is conceivable that prophets of Zarephath, who had been filled 
with the spirit of Yahwè in the haunts of Moses, and especially 
at the most sacred of all mountain-shrines, may have wandered 
to the centre of N. Israelitish national life, and preached anew 
the austere doctrine of Moses,—viz., that Yahwè, Israel's God, 
was a jealous God, who could not tolerate a rival divinity, al 
that injustice and the shedding of innocent blood were contrary 
to his fundamental laws. Unfortunately, fresh problems have 
lately arisen, which forbid us to speak of these missionary 
journeyings as assured facts. We shall return to this subject 


later ($ 8/72). 
We have spoken of ‘the prophets represented by 
Elijah,” for we can no more believe that Elijah was the 
᾿ only great prophet of Yahwé în the time 
1, Elijah and τς Algb chan we cas credit (he solitarinese 
Elisha; th8 ci the seer Samuel in the time of Saul. 
AFAMEaNS. indeed, not only does the independent 
narrative in τ K.22 tell us of Micaiah Ὁ. Imlah (and 
of four hundred 4 [?] more courtly and compiaisant 
prophets of Yahwè who prophesied before Ahab), but 
the legend of Elijah itself refers to prophets of Vahwè 
{or Jerahmeel ?5) whom Ahab's house-steward Obadiah 
(‘Aîàbi ?) hid from the rage of Jezebel in Mearzh.S 


1 We are thus enabled to meet H. P. Smith's sceptical re- 
mark on the starement în 1 9, 22 5, that Gad ‘belongs in the 
later history but not here.” The name Gad is due to misunder- 
standing, whilst the true name, Nathan, comes from Ethan, a 
N. Arabian clan-name which goes well with Nadabite (cp 
NerWÙanEEL), A N. Arabian seer js obviously quite at home 
in the early history of David, 

2 Cp -Nadab the Jerabmeelite, 1 Ch.228; /onadas the 
Rechabite. 

3 See Shimron, Another evidence of the predilection of the 
N. Israelites for N. Arabian sanctuaries îs to be found in Am. 
525 (see SaLma), where the Israelites are distinetly charged 
with offering sacrifices and offerings to Yahwè “in the wilderness 
of the Arabians.’ Both Dan and Bethel were in fact most 
probably in N. Arabia; it was at Dan, or rather at the 
neighbouring Bethel, that the ‘golden calf' was placed. See 
SHECHEM } also Crif. #78. 

4 On the ‘four hundred” of 1 K. 226 18 19 22, see $ 24. 

5 In 1K,184 mm and nyp together may possibly represent 

mr 
pp 1 K.18413, MT, a strange story is told of Obadiah's 
hiding a hundred prophets ‘by fifty in the cave,’ and ‘feeding 
them with bread and water.” But pbob5Ixh and obi pnb are 
surely both corruptions of p'Sxpr; so also perhaps is mam 
(=xbn), whilst my is presumably a place-name—the Mearah 
(Zarephath?) of Josh. 13 4, for though, as the text now stands, 
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Did these prophets, according to an early tradition, 
come from the Negeb, which then belonged to N. 
Israel? The probability can hardly be denied; in 
other words, the Negeb was probably a nursery of 
prophets as well as of Levites. It is at any rate 
probable that Elijah and his successor Elisha both 
came from this great home of early Yahwism ; and the 
view which makes the Negeb a prophetic centre will be 
strongly confirmed if we accept the theory that the 
Aramzeans with whom the kings of Israel contended 
were not only (or even chiefly) the Syrians but also 
the Jerahmeelites (sometimes called vga Arammim). 
Again and again disputed cities (the ‘cities of the 
Jerahmeelites,' 1 S. 3029) were captured by the Israel- 
ites,® and those Israelites who, like Elijah and Elisha, 
dwelt there were naturally eager for a divine judgment 
on their implacably hostile kinsfolk. ‘When Elijah had 
made his complaint to Yahwè at Horeb, what was the 
divine response? ‘Go, return on thy way to the 
wiklerness of Cusham,* and when thou comest, anoint 
Hazael® to be king over Aram (Jerahmeel}, and Jehu, 
b. Nimshi (2), to be king over Israel (1 K.191sf}. It 
is a necessary accompaniment of this view that Jehu, 
the furious driver, the remorseless shedder of blood,4 
was, like Jeroboam (see ]EROROAM, NADAR), and 
perhaps Joab (see ZERUIAH), partly of N. Arabian 
descent (see NimsHI), and that when he was author- 
ised by a prophet {of his own native town Zephath or 
Zarephath ?) to seize the crown of Israel, he was engaged 
in a war with the Arammites—£e., the anti-Israelitish 
section of the Jerahmeelites, This improves the his- 
torical plausibility of the narrative in 1 K.19. That 
an Israetitist prophet should have disposed of the 
erown of Aram-Damascus is no doubt the reverse of 
probable. But an Israelitish prophet of Zarephath 
might conceivably have been mixed up with the political 
affairs of N. Arabia, like Jonah according to the legend 
($ 44), and Jeremiah according to his Jate biographer 
(8. 40) The confusion between the two Arams, the 
two Hazaels, the two Jezreels, and perhaps the two 
Carmels, may have arisen comparatively early, so that 
the date of the narratives in 2 K.9 and 10 in their 
present form need not be thrown into the post-exilic 
period. 

It was, according to most scholars, the addiction of 
Abab to the Tyrian Baal-worship that made Elijah 
(and the prophets whom he influenced ?) Ahab's open 
enemy. In reality, however, we believe, it can be 
proved (though the proof is doubtless complicated) that 


Mearah was a Zidonian city, it has been shown (see MEARAH) 
that the original text must have spoken, not of the Zidonians 
(ovs), but of the Misrites (p“y5), and further that ‘ Mearah' 
Gao is probably a corruption of npis (Zarephath). We now 
understand why Obadiah (7) assumes that Elijah knew of his 
good deed; Elijah was himself a native of Zarephath (see 
5). Wecan also detect the true name of Ahab's house- 
Obadiah' is probably a later writer's transformation 
of ‘Arabi ‘ Arabian (cp $ 28), and we can hardly help admitting 
that che ‘Carmel'—.e., ‘ Jerahmeel'—of the original tradition 
was not the famous headland of that name but some part of the 
Jerabmeelite highlands. It wifl be noticed that ‘fifty(sgnm)in 
1 K.18413 remains unaccounted for. It is probably αὶ cor- 
ruption of an ethnic name such as Misrim. The prophets were 
hidden from the fury of Jezebel the daughter of Misrim. 

1 2 K. 1428 (a desperate passage according to some ἢ, which 
should probably run, ‘how he recovered Cishim (or less 
probably, Kidshim) and Maacath-jerahmeel for Israel’ See 
Crit. διό, 

2 pesi has, we believe, not unfrequently supplanted the 
original reading gw Cusham (=Cush), or perhaps sometimes 
DEI) Kidsham (= Kadesh). 

3 See Schr. ΑΓΛ ΤΊΣ, 207, Possibly there îs a confusion 
between ‘Hazael' and Zuhal (‘brilliant’= Saturn), which would 
be a very suitable N. Arabian name. 

A There is reason to suspect that the massacre described in 
2 K. 10 really occurred at the southern Jezreel (cp col. 3890, n. 1), 
Jehù having been engaged in a war with the southern Arammites 
‘or Aramaeans (as mafntained above), This only adds one more 
to the already long list of narratives which have been altered by 
changes in the geographical setting. 
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the form of religion which Ahab adopted and Elijah 
opposed was of N. Arabian origin. 

From the N. Arabian border probably came the original 
nebi'im, and from the very centre of the neighbouring N. 
Arabian kingdom probably came Ahab's wife Jezebel.l "The 
king's choice of a wife was no doubt dictated by political con- 
siderarions (it has a parallel in the similar conduct of Solomon); 
but we must not ascribe the predilection of the Israelites for N. 
Arabian Baal-worship exclusively to Jezebel. The prophets, as 
we shall see, are continualiy rebuking che N, Arabian religious 
tendencies of their people after the time of Ahab, and these 
tendencies were so natural that we need not suppose them to 
have arisen in consequence of Ahab's Misrite alliance. 


How far Jezebel is responsible for Ahab's despotic 
methods (cp 1 K.217 7.) is also doubtful. At any 
rate, the court encouraged a form of religion and a 
method of government which Elijah (and his followers ?) 
could not sanction Society appeared to him for, 
them ?) to be rotten to the core ; only 7000 (a round 
number) would escape the sword of divine judgment, 
and become the kernel of a regenerate people (τ K. 
1918). Elijah himself {outdoing the ne4/72 of the 
time of Saul, who apparently did not actually resort to 
violence) is said to have slain the 450 prophets of Baal 
who ‘ate at Jezebel's table,’ with his own hands {1 K. 
1840), and to have pointed to Elisha as the supplementer 
of the destroying operations of Jehu (1 K.1917). 

‘e shall return to the narratives of Micaiah and 
Elijah in connection with the subject of ' false prophets* 
(8 24). We now procced to the somewhat difficult 
story in 2 K.1, relative to Ahaziah's embassy to the 
sanctuary of Baal-zebub {?), and the stern conduet of 
Elijah towards the ‘ captains.’ The story belongs to the 
life of Elijah, but was very possibly edited later. Know- 
ing what we do of Elijah's origin, we can in some 
important respects correct the traditional acceptation 
of the narrative. ‘The scene of the original tale must 
have been the Jerahmeelite highlands. BAAL-ZERUB 
{or perhaps rather Baal-zebul) was probably the Baal, 
not of Ekron (jmpy partly corrupted, partly altered 
from bapnn, as, e.g., in 1 S.5ro), but of Jerahmeel, and 
the ‘mountain’ on which Elijah was sitting was Mt. 
Jerahmeel (in x K.18r942 called ‘Carmel’). The 
Jerahmeelite sanctuaries were favourite places of resort 
for the Israelites, and Elijah himself haunted the bleak 
summits in the neighbourhood. It is the biography of 
Elisha that tells (5 ΚΚ. 2) how, ‘when Yahwè would 
take up Elijah into heaven,’ the prophet was dwelling, 
together with Elisha, at £aggi/ga/ (EV Gilgal), whence 
the two ‘went down” to setilements of dre harnebl'im 
{#e., members of a prophetic society} at Beth-el® and 
Jericho. Nowhere else does the tradition bring Elijah 
into contact with other prophets, except indeed when 
he meets with the man who is to be appointed 8 prophet 
in his room. ‘The localities mentioned are probably 
not those which were named in the original story. 
Elisha, like Elijah, is a prophet of the Negeb; the 
present text calls him ‘son of Shaphat' (1 K.1919), but 
‘ Shaphat,' as usual, is a corruption of ‘Zephath'—i.e., 
Zarephath (see SHAPHAT); and Abel-meholah is a dis- 
tortion of Abel-jerahmeel, which is equivalent to Abel- 
mizrim, the name of a place on the border of the N. 
Arabian Musri, where, according to the most probable 
reading of Gen. ὅθ τα, Joseph made a second mourning 
for his father. Abel-mizrim' is further defined in that 
passage as being "in Arab-jerahmeel'4 We now see 
where the Gilgal of 2 Κα. 2: must have been situated, 
It must have been in the Negeb of Jerahmeel (see, 

1 Jezebel (? Baalizebe!) is called the daughter of Ethbaal (? 
Tobiel), king of the Zidonians. But ΠΤ is one of the possible 
corruptions of DMS (Misrim), and Elijah's sphere of activity 
was in the N. Arabian border-land. 

2 Cp 1 K.1311, where we read of an ‘old prophet” who dwelt 


at Bethel (a southern Bethe1?), He is certainly not the only one 
in the place, 


3 In 1K.1916 (end) read, not ΠΏΣ, but DEN, ‘thou shalt 


appoint.’ A metaphorical use of che term ‘anoint is not natural. 
(See AnomtiING, $ 34.) 
4 For jmva Mp2 we should undoubtedly read benna ampa- 
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however, GILGAL, $ 4); ‘Gilgal;’ or ‘ Haggilgal,’ is one 
of the common popular corruptions of Jerahmeel (see 
SAUL, $ 6). ‘Bethel,' too, is not the famous Bethel 
on the central Palestinian mountain range, but a 
sancivary in the Negeb, not improbably the sanctuary 
οἵ Dan, where the golden calf was (cp PENUEL), while 
*Jericho' {11v) is a.corruption of ‘ Jerahmeel ' (Sxomr). 
which is probably an abbreviation of Kadesh-jerahmeel. 
{We may venture in passing to suppose that in the 
original tradition Elijab, like his great prototype Moses, 
disappeared from human sight on a sacred mountain. 
top; in fact, Horeb was probably very near Kadesh.!} 
We thus obtain a confirmation of the theory that the N. 
Arabian border-land was the true nursery of the γιδόξ᾽ ἔνε. 
Elijah and Elisha? were both men of practical aims ; 
but Elisha saw something which, according to the 
iatieg ©XIANt reports, escaped the attention of 
5 Societies Elijah—viz., that an extensive, as well as 
prophets. intensive, influence on the affairs of Israel 
could be exerted only by well-organised societies of 
prophets under one head. Where did these societies 
reside? To answer this we must refer to the passages 
in which the phrase ὄπ 4arzebi’im occurs. These are 
1 K.2035 2K.235715 4138 520 6:91 The first 
passage relates to a period within the lifetime of Elijah, 
but has the appearance of being a late insertion (see 
Kittel); the name of the place from which the prophet 
came is not mentioned. The passages in 2 Κα. 2 have 
been dealt with already ($ 7). In 2 K.4: no place is 
named, but either Gilgal (cp Ὁ. 38} or Mt. Carmel 
(cp ©. 25) would seem to be intended; in v. 38 Gilgal 
{haggi{gal) is expressly mentioned. 1n 522 Mt. Ephraim 
is referred to as the place from which the young prophets 
have come. In 6:and 9: one or another of the principal 
settlements of the prophetic societies must be meant; in 
the former case, the settlement was within easy reach 
of the Jordan ; in the other, of Ramoth-gilead. 

In all these passages or their contexts, however, except the 
first, corruption of the text may be suspected. In Κ. 4.25 and 
38, ‘Gilgal' and ‘Carmel’ are both corruptions of ‘ Jetahmeel” ; 
some place in the mountain-region of the Jerahmeelite Negeb3 is 
evidently meant. The “Me. Ephraim”of 22 is surelya corruption 
of ‘Mi. Jerahmeel'4 (as in Judg.1711S.11). In 617 mai 
(the Jordan"), where the prophets cut down timber, and where 
the iron was made to swim, is surely an error for Swpmy, 
* Jerahmeel” (as in 1K.17 5); some place where there was a 
well-known piece of water must be meant—perhaps Kadesh- 
erahmeel. ‘“Lastly, ‘Ramoth-gilead” where Jehu and his 

rother-officers were (1 /.), is very possibly an eîror for * Jerah- 
meet,” or for some compound place-name into which ‘ Jeraimeel "ἢ 
entered. 

We cannot therefore be certain that there were any settle- 
ments of prophets în N. Israel. It is possible that when the 
prophets Fad any mission to discharge in N. Israel, they only 
temained there as long as was necessary for their work, and that 
when this had been done they returned to their southern homes, 
If it was really at the northern Bethel that Amos prophesied 
against the house of Jeroboam, we might quote this as a parallel, 
for Amos was probably (ὃ 35) a native, not of Tekoa, but of 
Kadesh-jerahmeel. Elisha’ himself is said to have resided 
specially at Gilgal (2K.21 438) and Samaria (2 K.53 632 ‘in 
his house’), It is remarkable, however, that nothing is said of 
his having with him any ὁνεδ 4arneb?'21, and that to all appear. 
ance he goes to ‘Damascus’ alone. it may, of course, be said 
that Elisha (who receives first-fruits [2 K. 442) as if a consecrated 

rson) was fenced in by supernatural powers. Still, it is not 
{κεν that the original tradition represented either Elijah or 
Elisha as making such distant journeys alone, for we must take 
leave to build upon the hypothetical result which we have 
already reached—that both these great prophets arose on the N. 
Avabian border—in the so-called Negeb. We have, then, to 
consider whether ‘ Damascus” and ‘Samaria* may not be due to 
a misunderstanding. That pei (Damascus) in e K.87 is mis. 
written for De#3 (Cusham) follows from the right emendation 
of 1K.1915 Gee above, $ 7); and when we have realised the 


1 Cp Nero, Mount. 

2 The birth-names of these prophets appear to have been un- 
known. ‘Elijah’ as we have seen, comes from Jerahmeeli; 
‘Elisha’ is also, no doubt, a corruption of an ethnic name, very 
possibly of ISma'eli (Ishmaelite). 

8 It should be added that Shunem in τ, 8 as in 1 5. 28.4 (see 
Saut, $ 6) has probably come from Esuran [g.v.|-ie., Beer- 
sheba and that Baalshalisha (v, 42) în che original story was a 
place in che Negeb (cp Gen, 4610, SHAUL), 

4 Cp Mican, 1; RAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM. 
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existence of a place in the Negeb called 17 ὙΦ᾽ (see StmmRon), 


and the frequency with which the geography of the origina! 
traditions his been transformed by editola. We cannot μοῖρ 
seeing that Shimron is a much more natural place for a prophet 
gf the Negeb to visit than Shomérza (Samaria).L Shimron is, 
in fact, most probably referred to again and again in the Book 
of Amos. 


Before summing up our results, we would remind the 
reader that the only way to solve the most difficult 
problems of the OT is to keep before 

Summary us the different possibilities until by 

SSult8. 4 gradual clearing-up of our mental 
atmosphere one of the possibilities becomes a very 
strong probability. We have done all that we could 
to put the facts in a clear light, so that one of two 
possibilities may be recognised as being in the highest 
degree probabie. The Jerahmeetite Negeb, according 
to our theory, belonged at this time to the N. Israelites, 
who made constant pilgrimages to the venerable sanctu- 
aries of this region. Ît was in the Jerahmeelite mountain- 
country (‘Carmel') that Elijah and the prophets of 
Baal had their contest. Abab came thither from the 
Jezreel in the hill-country of Judah, where he had been 
residing. After the contest both Ahab and Elijah went 
to Jezreel. ‘Then Elijah went to Beer-sheba, and from 
Beer-sheba to Horeb. Possibly it was from Horeb that 
the original story made the second Moses go up into 
heaven, Elisha, too, intervened in public affairs as a 
prophet of the Negeb. It was a N. Arabian and a 
balf-Jerahmeelite whom he singled out (as Samuel singled 
out Saul, and Ahijah chose Jeroboam} to be kings of 
Aram (Jerahmeel) and Israel respectively; and his 
traditional haunts {with the exception of Dothan, 2 K. 
613} can all, by emendation of the text or otherwise, be 
identified with places in the Negeb. There is no reason 
to deny that the story of Elijah and Elisha in this revised 
form has some basis of fact, though it is possible that, 
even in what we suppose to have been the original form 
of the narratives, the interests of the prophetic order led 
to some unhistoric fictions and exaggerations. 

Two of the most interesting passages for the compréhension of 
prophecy as it really was in the ninth century are 2 K.315 and 
423. The former passage runs, ‘ And now bring me a minstrel. 
In fact, so it was, that as often as a minstrel played, the hand 
of Yahwè came upon him" We see from this that a prophet 
like Elisha still needed artificial stimulants to bring about the 

sychic condition necessary for the prophetic impulse. The 
latter passage runs, ‘And he said, Why dost thou go to him to- 
day? It is neither new moon nor sabbath.” It was usual then 
to select a specially sacred day for a visit to a prophet, who was 
resumably to be met with at or near some santiuary. {See 
ἦεν Moon, $ τ) 


It is natural to turn now to the singular narrative in 
the Book of Amos (71o-17). ‘The passage has been 
treated already (Amos, 8 τ, col. 147): 


εἶ Foe but it is necessary to return to it in this 
bistori cal” connection. Plain misunderstandings 


ταν have led to corruptions of the text in 

position. cher paris of the book, and it is likely 
that this has been the case also here. That Amaziah 
the priest of Bethel was the antagonist of Amos, is 
indeed a fact beyond dispute. A misunderstanding 
there has certainly been, but it has not affected the 
reading of the text. The error has lain in supposing 
that the Bethel to the N. of Jerusalem on the road to 
Shechem is meant; in reality, we believe, it was the 
southern Bethei, which probably contained the sanctuary 
of the ‘ golden calf,' and was close to Dan (= Halusah?). 
Here a prophet would meet not only with the Israelites 
of the Negeb but also with representatives of N. Israel, 
such as those whom he addresses with keenest irony in 
44f.® ‘We have, in fact, no sure evidence that Amos 
ever left the Negeb. 


1 Cp 2 K.223 25, from which it appears that the places called 
in our text Jericho, Bethel, Mt. Carmel, and Samaria were 
within an easy distance of each other. ‘The names should 
robably be Rehoboth, Bethel (Dan), Mt. Jerahmeel, and 
himron, all places in the Negeb. 
2*Come to Bethel and iransgress; to Haggiigal (Jerahmeel), 
and transgress abundantly . . . for these practices ye love, 
sons of Israel.” 
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Amos himself was ‘of Cusham-jerahmeel,' according to a very 
probable correction of obscure and doubiful words in 7147. We 
shall have to return to this subject în rreating of the growth of 
prophetic literature ($ 35). Suffice it to add here that this 
result (see & 36, for a similar result as to Hosea) increases our 
suspicion that, according to the original tradition, Elijah, or the 
prophets whom Elijah's grandly poetic figure represents, never 
really left the Negeb. lf so, we may justly ask, Was not the 
want of high.minded prophets living and working in N. Israel 
one of the chief causes of the moral decadence of the people? 

Amos and Hosea mark a turning-point in the history 
of prophecy. «Till Amos, prophecy was optimist— 
even Elijah, if he denounced the destruction of a dynasty 
and the annihilation of all who had bowed the knee to 
Baal, never doubted of the future of the nation when 
only the faithful remained; but the new prophecy is 
pessimist—it knows that Isracl îs rotten to the core, 
and that the whole fabric of society must be dissolved 
before reconstruction is possible, And this it knows, 
not by a mere ethical judgment on the visible state of 
society, but because it has read Yahwè's secret written 
in the signs of the time and knows that he has con- 
demned his people. To the mass these signs are un- 
intelligible, because they deem it impossible that Yahwè 
should utterly cast off his chosen nation; bui τὸ those 
who know his absolute righteousness, and confront it 
with the people's sin, the impending approach of the 
Assyrian can have only one meaning and can point to 
only one issue, viz., the total ruin of the nation which 
has denied its divine head. It is sometimes proposed 
to view the canonical prophets as simple preachers of | 
righteousness ; their predictions of woe, we are told, 
are conditional, and tell what ]srael must suffer if it | 
does not repent. But this is an incomplete view; the 
peculiarity of their position is that they know that Israel 
as it exists is beyond repentance,'! 

It would be delightful to be able to add that, even 
when they feared the worst, Amos and Hosea still 
preserved an earnest faith in the future 
of their people. Consistent criticism, 

pi ant however, does not permit us to hold 

"| this to have been the case {see AMOS, 
$ 17, HoseEAa, $ 8); and even if we are startled at the 
result, we cannot deny the grandeur of the men who 
could live noble lives supported solely by the thought of 
the unique reality of God, Their inspiring thought 
seems to have been this, —Let even Israel disappear, 
so long as Yahwè's righteousness is proved. 

Nor can it by any means be regarded as certain that 
Isaiah modified the stern message of his predecessors so 
far as to allow room for the salvation of a remnant. 
He does indeed once appear to entertain the possibility 
of a national regeneration after the impure elements in 
the body politic have been removed ; but it seems a 
hopeless task to recover any of the utterances of the 
prophet on which the present text of 12-26 is based,® 
and we cannot feel perfectly sure that 125 / expresses 
his real anticipation at any time. At any rate, in the 
oracle grafted upon his inaugural vision (69-13) Isaiah 
holds out no prospect for the people but destruction,8 
and his final prophecy closes with the words, ‘ This 
iniquity will not be expiated for you till ye die' (22x4; 
see /ntr, /s.). 

The traditional name of his son ‘Shear-jashub' has indeed 
been thought to be a proof ofan at least temporary belief in a 
“remnant’; but it is not at all certain that this reading of the 
name is correct ; ît neither fits in well with the context, nor suits 
the annlogy of the equally traditional name în Is. 83. 

Nor is Isaiah's younger contemporary Micah any 
more cheering in his description of the future. The 
closing utterance of his genuine prophecy (1-3) an- 
nounces the desolation of Jerusalem (including the 


1 WRS ‘ Prophecy,' Eucy. Brit.@). 

2 SBOT ‘Isa. (Heb.), p. 110, ἢ. 16. The view that ch. 1 
came from Isaiah's pen în something like its present form seems 
untenable. See /afr. /s. on ch. 1. 
ee col. 2181, n. 1. Even without a complete textual 
cri of the whole passage, the improbability of the closing 
words in MT (sce RV's rendering, which, however, wrongly 
inserts ‘so,’ as if a part of the text) Îs very manifest (sce Hack- 
mann, Die Zukunfiservartung des Jesaia, 72, τι. 2). 
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temple) as the centre of all the corruption which spread 
through the people of Judah (see MIcAH [BooK]) 
We may admit that a ray of hope may now and then 
have visited even these notable pessimists; but Giese- 
brecht (Berafsbegabung, 827) makes t00 much of this 
possibility through his excessive confidence in the strict 
authenticity of passages like Am. 54 6 14 £ 24 Hos. 2716. 
It is probable that even the first editors of the carly 
prophetic writings (disciples of the prophets?) sought to 
blunt the edge of too keen denunciations, and certain 
that exilic and post-exilic editors went to great lengths 
in neutralising the vehemence of such denunciations by 
inserting very positive assurances of happiness to a re- 
generate people of Israel {cp ISAIAH i., $ 2). 
T. K. C. (88 1-11). 

The frank utterance of their  convictions by the 

prophets caused great excitement, and their relations 
το with the mass of the people became 

τὰ gphetio very strained (Am.710Z). For in 
5} prophets and people two conflicting 

Feception. conceptions of God were at work. In 
the popular opinion Yahwè was the national God whose 
honour was inseparably bound up with the continued 
existence of Israel; the prophets on the other hand 
ranked the ethical and the spiritual elements in the idea 
of God above all besides, so that in their view Yahwéè's 
connection with the nation of Israel was only one out of 
the many means by which he could carry out his wise 
purposes. 

It would be incorrect, however, to suppose that Amos 
and Hosea, as the earliest of these prophets, were the 
originators of the spiritual conception of God in Israel. 
They themselves declare that the God who sends them 
has long been known to Israel (Am. 29/. 81 Hos. 111). 
It is, according to them, not Yahwè but Israel that has 
changed ; it is Israel therefore who must return. They 
charge the people in the first instance, not with the 
worship of foreign deities, but with neglect of the law 
and order that have been established in the name and 
under the protection of Yahwè, and with observing the 
still surviving heathenish worship and superstitions of 
Canaan. ‘hey count it a sin that Israel values a 
heathenish civilisation more than the true knowledge of 
Yahwè and obedience to his will Accordingly, they 
undertake to recall the people to the duty which it long 
ago assumed, and they point out the choice which lies 
before it: heathen life and, with it, ruin, or cleaving 
to Yahwè and consequent national stability. 

It cannot indeed be denied that the prophets put 
Israel's duty on a higher plane than it had hitherto 
occupied, and to many of their contemporaries the whole 
region of thought in which Amos and Hosea moved 
may well have seemed new and strange. The real 
novelty, however, consisted, not in any hitherto unheard- 
of doctrine as to the being or will of Yahwè, but in 
their uniform adoption of the spiritual conception of 
God as their standard in estimating the attitude of the 
people towards Yahwè. Before them no one had 
thought of applying this standard with the same rigour 
and breadth; and the more they themselves applied it, 
the more powerfuliy did the true Israelite conception of 
God shine out, purified in their own inner being. 

Is there any evidence for a similar effulgence of the 
noble metal from amidst the dross of popular belief in 
the older period? There is not; but we must unfor- 
tunately confess that we have no such means of repro- 
ducing the individual Israelite's inner world during that 
period as we possess in the case of the prophets of the 
eighth and seventh centuries whose writings are still 
extant, ‘This, however, at any rate we do know—that 
from the earlier age the great conception of the peerless- 
ness of Yahwéè among the gods had come down to the 
prophets, so that it was now possible to conceive of 
Yahwè as the mighty ruler of the world and the con- 
troller of its destinies, 

The recognition of Vahwè's importance was promoted 
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by the fact that from about 1000 to about 750 B.c. united 
Israel was the strongest people in Syria, that even Egypt 
was unable to break its power; and equally propitious 
was the violent reaction called forth in the eighth century 
within Isracl itself by the conduct of kings like Ahab. 
‘That conduct had no doubt its political grounds. 
Ahab's object was to develop relations of friendship 
between Israel and the neighbouring heathen nations. 
Elijah, Elisha, and the guilds of prophets under their 
influence were opposed to this policy. They had points 
of contact with the Nazirites and Rechabites, and a 
similar affinity may be traced between these champions 
of the original Israelite type of piety and the prophets 
of the eighth and seventh centuries.! It is true, the 
prophets did not share the repugnance of the ascetics to 
accepting the good things of civilisation ; but they were 
quite as much bent on extirpating the heathenish 
element from Israelitish life. Elijah’s zeal for Yahwè, 
which Jehu turned to account in drastic style for the 
establishment of his own dynasty (2 K. 101-28), revived, 
but in another form. ΤῸ banish the Tyrian Baal? from 
the territory of Israel was no longer needed ; it was 
now much more important to combat the dangerous 
opinion that Yahwè himself was only to be worshipped 
like one of the ÉlGhim. Is Yahwè to be thought of in 
the heathen or in the Hebrew manner? That was the 
point on which the prophets of the eighth and seventh 
centuries wished to iustruct their contemporaries. The 
old antitheses remained ; but they had become subtler 
and were more profoundly apprehended. 

From the dogmatic point of view one might feel sur- 
prise that men like Amos did not begin with the 

4; sentence, ‘ There is no God but Yahwè.” 
18, tane Οὗ These prophets, however, clearly did 
" .notregardit as their vocation to give 
instruetion în doetrines. ’Thoroughly penetrated with 
a sense of the unique greatness and power of Yahwè, 
they exhorted the people to fear Yahwè, to follow his 
precepts, and to put their trust in him. It was precisely 
in this that they maintained continuity with the ex- 
ponents of the religion of Israel in preceding centuries, 
who also never dotbted Yahwé's sovereign power, as 
not only Elijah and Elisha, but also the narratives of 
the Yahwist and still more of the Elohist, abundantly 
show. The question whether besides Yahwè there are 
or are not other gods, did not come to the front. 
What the prophets contended for primarily was the holy 
law and the moralty in which from ancient times the 
will of Yahwè, Israel's God, had been distinctly made 
known (Am. 51524 Hos. 811£ Is. 1ro-17 Mic. 66-8). 
Elijah himself had already recognised this as the task 
assigned to him {τ K. 21). 

The prophets now referred to were not politicians in 
any strict sense of the word. We know of no instance 
in which, like Ahijah {in the case of Jeroboam 1.} or 
Elisha {in the case of Jehu), they brought about a 
change of dynasty in Yahwè's name. They expressed 
their mind, from the religious point of view, as to 
what had happened or was about to happen, and also 
(6.3. Isaiah) claimed to be consulted in political 
affairs What they professed to do here, however, 
was mot to give political counsel, but to exhort, to 
predict ; and their predictions and exhortations were 
of no service to politicians, presupposing as they did 
the convietion that God alone is to be recognised as 
the maker of history. For the kings of Israel and the 
politicians in general (to whom they were mostly op- 
posed) the prophets were very embarrassing persons. 
By the prophetic utterances adverse to the policy of the 
rulers they inevitably weakened the popular confidence 
in the government. The position was complicated by 
the fact that there were prophets equally claiming τὸ 
speak for Yahwè, who said the contrary of what was 


1 Cp Budde, ‘Das nomadische Ideal im AT" in Pyewss. 
Jahrd., Bd. 85 (1896), Hft. 1577, and in New World, Dec. 


5: 
TAccording to the ordinary view. But cp $ 7.] 
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said by those whom we generally call the. higher 
prophets, but who called themselves the true prophets 
of Yahwè (see $ 14). Hu. Ὁ. (8 12 £) 

[We cannot rightly estimate the lower prophecy, until 
we have more systematically studied the phenomena of 
the higher. We therefore proceed to take a survey of 
the phenomena of the prophetic consciousness, not losing 
ourselves in a superabundant mass of details, but select- 
ing such as throw most light on the difficult subject 
before us.] 

What is it, then, that the persons whom their con- 
temporaries, and doubiless for the most part themselves 

so (see Hos. 98 [?], 15. 83, but cp Am.7 14), 
di Prophetie caIod nébrim, have to tell us respecting 
their inner experience ? 

First of all, they declare that their office was not of 
their own choosing; it was Yahwè who ‘took’ them 
(Am.714/). In more than one case they describe the 
precise moment at which they first became aware of 
their prophetic vocation ; it was a moment at which, as 
they express it, they saw God and received their com- 
mission from his own mouth {15,6 Jer.1 Ezek.2; cp 
Paul in Gal. 1). This final vision is of course but the 
latest phase in a long process. What the soul of the 
prophet in the first instance begins to experience is God's 
drawing it towards himself; emotion is powerfully 
quickened thereby, and in the vision that ensues it 
becomes objectively clear and certain to the prophet 
that the drawing and the emotion of which he was con- 
scious are from Yahwè, and their meaning is made 
plain. The attitude of the prophet towards this call 
varies in each case according to individual idiosyncrasy. 
A straightforward, direct, and simple nature like that 
of Amos feels himself taken from following the flock! 
(Am. 715), quickly rises up and sets forth to carry out 
Yahwè's command. In Isaiah's case a voluntary and 
free human resolution goes along with the divine calling ; 
Jeremiah is overmastered only by force (16; cp the 
reluctance of Moses in Ex. 410 7}, and subsequently we 
find him complaining bitterly of the vocation that has 
been thrust upon him and wishing to withdraw from it 
{91 1110207 Z.); he curses his day (2014 7. ), reproaches 
Yahwè with having beguiled him and with continually re- 
newing the slavery from which he cannot get free (2077.). 
Ezekiel after his call feels as if he had been smitten to 
the ground by a mighty blow, and in the agitation of his 
spirit he sits silent and astonied for seven days (3147). 
It is precisely in the compulsory character of the 
prophetic vocation that we are to seek the proof of its 
divine origin. ‘The prophets' assurance of their divine 
mission is shown in their fidelity to it, even to death and 
martyrdom, if need be, and in the sharp distinetion 
which they draw between themselves and the so-called 
* false’ prophets. 

In the next place, the prophet gives forth only that 
which Yahwè has spoken to him. He utters nothing of 

19 lis own motion, but feels himself to be 
15 Prophet holly the instrument of God (Jer.17 
uc apesadi cp Ex.415/ with 71) Vahwè speaks 
throug! with the prophet; the prophet stands 
in the council of God and hears his word (Jer. 28 τᾷ 
Ezek. 34); Yahwè tells him or shows him his purpose 
beforehand {Am.37 7: Is.184); he touches his mouth 
and put his words into it (Jer.19 Dt, 1818}; the prophet 
cats them (Jer.1516 Ezck.28 25). Yahwè opens the 
prophet’s mouth (Ezek. 327), answers his questions (Hab. 
21 7), fills him with the fury and indignation of Yahwè 
(Jer. 611 1517) The prophet for his part faithfully 
speaks all the words that Yahwè commands, keeping 
back nothing (Jer. 262) So completely does the 
prophet refer his utterances to Yahwè as their only 
source, that he frequently represents Yahwè as being 
himself the speaker. ΄ 


2 [It is only the proximity of a passage which is clearly corrupt 
(Am.724) that may perbaps make the text of Am. 715 appear 
tincertalit. See ὃ ὅς: 
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Let us note the consequence of this. The truth of 
the words of the prophet is to him absolutely certain 
because they are the words of Yahwè {Am.42 Hos, 5g 15. 
17247. Jer: τα f Ezek. 1228); even when there is delay 
he doubts not (Hab. 23). It is not the fulfilment that 
first gives the prophet faith in his message ; the message 
carries its certainty în itself!  Nay, more; the prophetic 
word has an inherent energy ; it works like a curse or 
a blessing, which, according to ancient ideas, had the 
power of bringing divine forces into operation {cp 
BLESSINGS AND CuRsiNGs) Thus, the woe which 
the prophet pronounces in ihe name of Yahwè works 
the woe of Israel (Zech. 16). Hence, if the text is right, 
Hosea (65) says that Yahwè ‘hews' or ‘slays’ by the 
prophets ; they are, so to speak, like implements in 
Yahwéè's hand ; kingdoms are pulled down and set up 
by their means (Jer.1 10). The word of Yahwè does not 
return to him void {Is. 5511); his word is as fire and as 
a hammer {Jer. 2329 514). 

The equipment for the prophetic vocation corresponds 

1g 10 the task involved in it. The task is 

16. Erophet Β at once general and special. 

as (1) The prophetsare in the first place 

in a general sense, like other personalities, organs of 

revelation, or rather of education, whose function it is 

party to awaken in other men the power of discerning 

God, partiy to give an example in themselves of fellow- 

ship with God, For this vocation God trains his 

prophet by intimate communion with himself—for ex- 

ample, by constant warnings keeping him close beside 
him (Is.81rf.). 

{2) On special occasions the organs of revelation have 
a special task. The task of the prophet is to declare the 
divine purpose to the people beforehand. And if we 
would know more particularly what the prophet's dis- 
tinctive mission is, we must give close attention to the 
classical formula for the prophetic utterances. This 
formula did not run, If you do this or that, then this 
or that will come upon you ἡ; it is, ‘Woe unto you who 
have done thus and thus’ (Jer. 587), or * Hear this 
word, ye that have done thus and thus; verily the judg- 
ment of Yahwè shall come upon you' (Am. 417). The 
prophetic utterance is thus, at least in the classical 
period, npodictical not hypothetical ; a feature which we 
find again in the formula of the preaching of Jesus (Mt. 
427). ‘True, Vahwè can at any time withdraw the judg- 
ment he has decreed, and his threatenings are sometimes 
uttered for the purpose of bringing about the repentance 
of the people, and thereby also an alteration in his plan 
{e.g., Jer.187/.}; but the prophets are not primarily 
preachers of repentance, as is seen clearly enough in 
their predictions respecting foreign nations ; rather they 
are announcers of the advent of Yahwé, —it may be for 
wrath, or it may be for salvation. ‘The prophet may 
best be compared to a watchman who from his high 
tower (cp Hab. 21) sees the approaching storm and calls 
out, ‘Alas, it comes,' so that any who will may seek 
shelter while yet there is time. 

If now this is the task of the prophet—to declare 
beforchand the purpose of God—his gift must be 
that of foreseeing the future. The prophets are seers 
ona grand scale. They do not utter merely general 
predictions ; they also give particular details (the instru- 
ments of the judgment and the manner of it, time and 
place of punishment, name of the liberator, ete.), and 
prophecies concerning individuals. As if by a sudden 
inspirazion, τον are able τὸ declare to individual men 
their fate (Am. 716 £),? 

How are we to regard the peculiar power of vision 
possessed by the prophets? It is not entirely to be 
explained from their religious and moral discernment— 
that is put out of the question by the manifoid details 


1 Jer.229 (cp Dt. 18217) is a later correction of the earlier 
theory. Cp $ es. 

2 [Perhaps this passage should be taken in connection with 
Am. 527 (see SaLma); Amaziah is a representative of his people. ] 
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of the prophecies; neither vet is it to be wholly 
attributed to ‘divine inspiration'—that is excluded by 
the vacillations and illusions of the prophets. ‘The 
17. Prophet's puth is, that the human and the divine 
È ie close together. In many cases, 
power ΟΣ doubtless, a prophet possessed a natural 
vision. faculty of ti τ i ious 
faculty of presentiment or semi-consciou: 
discernment (442229), which became intensified both by 
intercourse with the supersensuous world and by constant 
‘@eccupation with the affairs and occurrences of the time. 
Thus the familiar converse which Yaluwè vouchsafed to 
the prophet enabled him to form a correct judgment as 
to the character of the people (Ezek. 237) and its 
public institutions, gave him clearness of vision for the 
history of the past (Jer. 367 Ezek. 16), a sound under- 
standing for the signs of the times and for the purposes 
of the divine governor of the world. ‘The ideal experi- 
enced by himself, in advance of his time, in his intimate 
fellowship with Yahwè, he anticipated for the whole 
community in the future, and thus made it the subject 
of prophetic promise (cp Jer.3131 7). By this, how- 
ever, we are still far from having explained all general 
and special predictions. Can they be explained without 
passing out of the region of philosophical theory? 
Without denying the existence of a background ‘of 
physical elements, may we not believe that God really 
made confidential disclosures to the prophets concerning 
the future ? 

Let us endeavour to throw light on the matter by 
going as far back as we can in the historical process of 
revelation in the OT documents. In Exodus Yahwè 
made known his jealous exclusion of rivai divinities 
through Moses: ‘thou shalt have no other gods before 
(or, beside) me.” This was the first stage ; the religion 
of Yahwè is already exclusive, but is not as yet ethical. 
It was through the prophets in the centuries immediately 
before the exile that the God of Israel revealed his 
ethical character, and the unchanging character of his 
historical manifestation. The first, his ethical character, 
he made known by the prophetic announcement of 
judgment; for in this threatening the demand for 
higher principles than those current among the people 
of Israel was unmistakabiy expressed. The second, 
his oneness in history, he showed by announcing the 
judgment &gforekand ; for when the prophecy found its 
fulfilment, it was a proof that it had been so ordered by 
God, and that the God of the present was identical with 
the God of the past. ‘This then is the reason why we 
assume that God disclosed future events to the prophets 
—viz., that he thus made himself universally known as 
the maker of history. The justice of this observation is 
shown by Is. 40/7; for the Second Isaiah, the great 
teacher of monotheism, finds one of his proofs for the 
uniqueness of Yahwè in this—that he has declared the 
things that are to come, which was beyond the range 
of the pretended gods {4126 439 447 4521, etc.) 
In this sense the prophets themselves are ‘signs and 
portents in Israel' {15. 8181 cp Ezek. 2424-07.) 

“The process of revelation itself is obscure, 

1. The prophet himself is helpless. He cannot con- 
strain the revelation to come by means of ecstasy or the 

like ; it comes upon him as a demonic 

18. Process of power (Am.38};! the hand of Yahwé 
* overpowers him when Yahwè speaks 

with him (15. 811 Ezek. 13) ‘The prophet ‘is like a 
1 [The ‘demonic power” of revelation îs strikingly shown in 
the story of Balaam, who is at once a ‘seer’ of Yahwè and a 
prophet (Moses, $ 17). ‘Rise up, go with them ; but yet the 


word that I shall say to thee, that shalt chou do’ (Nu, 2220). 
Am.38 may also be quoted, but does the traditional reading, 


233: &5 Ὁ (EV ‘who can but prophesy?), suît the context? 


The blowing of the trumpets, the roaring of the lion, the 
speaking of the Lord Vahwè—all mean the same thing—-viz., 
the utterance of a prophetic oracle, the consequence of which 


must be general alarm. For R32° Wellh. would read © 


*tremble.’ It is casier to read 2.5), ‘feel pain’ (see Antos 
$ 19, end).] 
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drunken man, and like one whom wine has overcome, 
because of Yahwè, and because of his holy words” (Jer. 
239). He must speak, even when he will not and what 
he will not; Yahwè is even said to ‘deceive' him into 
speaking (Ezek. 149).  Vainly does he struggle to ‘hold 
in the fury of Yahwè® (Jer. 61:); when he would fain 
be silent, the word burns within him until he speaks 
(Jer. 209); with floods of tears he grieves over the 
judgment which he is impelled to announce (91{823]}. 
On the other hand, he cannot always speak. ‘There 
come for the prophet times of silence (Ezck. 3247 247) 
when he may not answer the questions of the people 
{Ezek. 1417). When Yahwè does not will it, there 
can be no revelation (Am.811f Lam. 29 Ezek 143 
203); the prophet must take his stand upon his watch- 
tower until Yahwè makes answer (Hab. 21 Jer. 424 7). 

2. Nevertheless, the special revelations must not be 
regarded apart from the permanent mysterious relation 
in which the prophet stands with Yahwè. The prophet 
not only has the consciousness that Yahwè speaks with 
him in order to give him ever new communications and 
commands; he knows also that Yahwè has ever been 
drawing him—it may be even from childhood—into 
increasiagly intimate’ communion with himself (Jer. 
2818), The prophet is a ‘homo religiosus' in an 
eminent degree; in its more solemn moments his life 
reaches far into the supersensuous world whose shapes 
he sees, whose tones he hears. He belongs to God 
(Jer. 15:16) and God belongs to him in a peculiar 
manner. Yahwè is his protector (Jer. 2011, etc.), his 
friend (Is. 51 713), who allows himself to be influenced 
by the prophet (Am.72); and the prophet for his 
part lives upon the word of Yahwè (Jer.15:6), and 
embraces him, as it were, with his prayer (Jer. 17147). 
‘What he does, he does at Yahwè's command (marriage, 
Hos. 12. ; naming ofchildren, Is. 83; symbolical acts); 
so far as the people resist him, this has been of Yahwè's 
ordering (Is. 69 f Jer. 727 Ezek. 8830 75). In this close 
intercourse between the prophet and Yahwè, the initia- 
tive and predominant part belongs to Yahwè. There is 
something exhausting in it for the prophet; Yahwè'S 
is the stronger hand (Is, 811), and his dealings with the 
prophet isolate him from the world and from society 
(Jer.1:8 1517). Thus the prophet produces on his 
contemporaries the impression that he is mad (Hos. 97 
Jer. 239 2926/). More and more, as this intercourse 
proceeds, the soul of the prophet merges itself in God ; 
he attains moments of exaltation in which God comes 
specially near to him, and the divine will becomes 
specially clear. 

The outward forms in which revelation comes are 
two: vision and word. 

1. The vision is akin to the parable, and appears as 
a lesson în the art of realising a divine revelation ob- 

jectively. We are guided to a better 

199, τὰ pubward comprehension of it by Jer. 18, where 
" God directs the prophet to watch ἃ 
potter at his work, and thus to interpret to himself 
God's mode of dealing with men. Either a given visual 
object gives rise to the corresponding idea, or the idea 
after much pondering comes at last to receive its plastic 
representation. (In this connection note the archaic 
term %dz6n for ‘revelation,’ even for ‘revelation’ by 
words: Is. 1, etc.; cp Jer.1414.) Allied to the vision 
are the symbolical experience (cp Hos. 1 Jer. 3267) and 
the symbolical action ; the experience to the former kind 
of vision, the action to the latter. Prophetic vision is 
not a mere literary form or imaginative creation, but a 
real occurrence; we have no reason to doubt that the 
prophets actually had visions. The visions do not by 
any means always presuppose ecstasy. On the contrary, 
they can be seen and experienced by the prophet in 
full consciousness; indeed, in the classical period of 
prophecy ecstasy is very seldom so much as mentioned, 
and the abnormal physical conditions referred to in 
Ezekiel are by no means characteristic of the prophetic 
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nature. The visions should, doubtless, receive a purely 
psychological explanation; for though the divine dis- 
closures were made to the prophets through visions, 
these were still only the human form of the divine com- 
munication. The so-called ‘false' prophets also had 
their visions. P.v. (88 14-190). 
[The relation of ‘ecstasies’ ta visions needs some 
further consideration, It was characteristic of heathen 
τος, μαντεία that it was associated with a 
190, Ecstasies. state of suspended consciousness—in ἃ 
word, with ecstasy. As we have already seen, critical 
exegesis does not favour the view that the higher 
prophets considered such states the necessary guarantee 
of a divine revelation. Still, these prophets certainly 
had them. Jeremiah (157) uses the same expression 1 
as Isaiah (Is. 811) for ‘the force with which the divinely 
produced ecstasy seizes the human medium of the 
divine word." In the third of the oracles of Balaam, 
too, an unknown writer of a prophetic school makes the 
transformed soothsayer use this language (Num. 2434}— 


The oracle of Balaam the son of Beor, 
The oracle of the man whose eye is closed.? 


The eye of a man in an ecstasy is, of course, ‘closed’ 
to the outer world. The following lines give the other 
side of the picture (2. 4; cp 7. 16) 

The oracle of him who bears divine words, 

[And knows the knowledge of the Most High,] 

Who sees the vision of Shaddai (?), 

Falling down, and having his eyés open. 
The ‘eyes’ here are those of the inner man ; ‘falling 
down' describes the effect of the divine impulse (Is. 
81); 65, paraphrasing, substitutes ‘in sleep' (ἐν ὕπνῳ). 
Another instructive passage is Nu. 126[J]]— 

“If there is a prophet among you,# I make myself 
known to him in a vision, I speak with him în a dream. 
My servant Moses is not so; he is faithful în all my 
house: with him do I speak mouth to mouth, mani 
festly.4 and not in riddles, and the form of Yahwè does 
he behold,” 

Here visions and dreams (cp DIVINATION, $ 2, vi.) 
are regarded as the ordinary forms of prophetic revela- 
tion; disparagement of dreams as a vehicle of divine 
communications, such as arose in consequence of the 
abuse of them by the lower or 'false' prophets, had 
not yet begun. In contrast with the ordinary prophets, 
Moses enjoys the specific dignity of holding immediate 
intercourse with God. This is important as showing 
the aspirations of the best men ; a higher ideal of pro- 
phecy corresponded to the loftier conception of God 
which was emerging in their consciousness. The frenzied 
dervish-prophets of Saul's time could not satisfy an age 
of higher religious culture. The prophets of the eighth 
and seventh centuries speak but little of their ecstasies 
and visions, with the single exception of Amos, who 
stands nearer than the others to the time of the ecstatic 
nebi'im. Itisalso worth noticing that formule implying 
that the prophet has heard Vahwè speaking to him or, 
as Tholuck expresses it, has had phonetic  oracies 
(CIS) and“ "ὮΝ nd), are comparatively rare in the older 
prophets, whereas from Jeremiah's time onwards they 
become extremely frequent. ‘This frequency may perhaps 
be accounted for by the necessity of opposing the ' false 
prophets,’ but no such explanation can he given of the 
strange frequency of ecstasies in the life of the last of 
the great prophets—Ezekiel Three times he tells us 
that he saw with the inner eye the glory of Vahwè (117 
8227 4017); five times besides he refers to ecstasies 

1 ‘I sat alone because of #y 42rd, for thou hadst filled me 


with indignation’ On the passage referred 10, see Duhm's 
note. 


2 j"UN ONE, a phrase of doubiful meaning; Dillm. virtually 
reads Dhw. ὦ, however, renders ὁ ἀληθινῶς ὁρῶν, and Onk. 
“n 225, deriving ONW from è (=028) and DA; so, also, 
strangely, We. CAO) s12. 

8 Read DI2 Μ᾽3) DE (Di,, etc.). 

4 Read muwnba (Sam., (δ, Pesh., Onk. ; Di., and others). 
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(8:77 1117 24:/ 3822 87:2}, and on some of 
these occasions (816 1113 241) it is apparently implied 
that Ezekiel saw what took piace at a distance.! It is 
not for this, however, that this prophet deserves to be 
remembered, but for his high moral character. Later 
writers may have vied with him in ecstasies and visions; 
but none of them was his match as a preacher of 
righteousness. One of them, according to some recent 
critics,? has given us (see Is. 21 r-10) a faithful description 
of the process by which, in the ecstatic state, a revelation 
came into existence within the seer {not, strictly speaking, 
the prophet). This, however, is too adventurous ; in 
few passages of the Book of Isaiah is the text more 
open to suspicion than in this {see CriZ Βδ.). To 
theorise on an unrevised text of Is. 11-10 is to make 
bricks without straw. 

On eestasies see, further, Tholuck, Die Propheten, 
49-74; Giesebrecht, Beru/stegabung, 38-72. On the 
trances and visions of Hindu devotees see New World, 
9464, where the effect of mental suggestion in deter- 
mining the form of visions is pointed out, ] 

T. K. C. (8 198). 

Revelation by word is not verbal inspiration; it is 
dependent on the human (religious, ethical, zesthetical) 

individuality of the prophet. Each prophet 
202. Word. took up thai which Yahwé said to bin {- thus 
saith Yahwè'; ‘oracle [δ᾽ δ 0] of Yahwè '), and gave it 
shape and utterance according to his own individuality. 
‘Whatever knowledge forces itself upon the prophet he 
traces back to Yahwè ; its compelling force makes him 
believe that it is Yahwè who suggests the words. Some- 
times, indeed, he requires a later confirmation, in order 
that he may be assured of the divine origin of what he 
has received ; cp Jer. 83267 The emphatic clearness 
with which these intuitive pieces of knowledge emerge 
in the prophet's consciousness absolutely separates them 
from the category of dreams and hallucinations {Jer. 
2328); for the prophet, however, the first proof of the 
divineness of his utterances lies not in the form in which 
they have been revealed, but in their substance (Jer. 
2329 Mic. 38). The prophets believe themselves to be 
inspired men of God, not because they see divine 
visions and hear divine words; it is în the fact that 
they cannot do otherwise than reprove that they perceive 
their unlikeness to their people and their affinity to 
Yahwè. It is in fact a feature common to them alt 
that, supported by the prophetic consciousness, they 
dare—witness Nathan, Elijah, John the Baptist—to 
bring home their sins to the very highest in the land. 

In the classical period we find hardly any mention at all 
of the #224 {m) or ‘spirit’ of Yahwè (Is. 3014 Mic. 

coni zia: 38 [P]); contrast the phenomena of 
205. ‘Spirit’ eretici, who belongs to the period of 
the decline of prophecy.* The prophet is, indeed, 
mos τα τ’ ἃ man who has the spirit' (Hos. 97); but 
this possession shows itself not in momentary excite- 
ment, but, like the Pauline πνεῦμα, as a habitual super- 
sensuous power. Signs and wonders fitted to gain 
credence for the word are presumably at the prophet's 
disposal {Is.7xr Jer.4429/); but they are of sub- 
ordinate importance, and are seldom alluded to. 

The prophet who is to be deemed worthy of so high 
a calling must, it isevident, have certain 


21. Qualifica” qualifications in addition to a certain 
prophet. natural predisposition to discern hidden 


things, 
(1) Since it is to be his task to reflect Yahwè himself, 
to do battle against sin in Yahwè's name, and to pro- 


1 So Kraetzschmar (but cp Giesebrecht, Beru/idepasung, 
174 #7). ὙΠῸ experience described in Ἐσεῖς, 81 may remind us of 
what Élisha says in 2 K. 8 26 (see ©), ‘ Went not my heart with 
tbee when a man tumed τὸ meet thee, etc. 

2 See Duhm and Marti on the passage. 
brecht (of. cit. 56). 

$ Giesebrecht, Die Berufsbegabung der Altiest. Propheten, 


Similarly Giese- 


1375, 
4 /bid, 123. 
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mote the cause of righteousness, the prophet must 
himself, before all else, possess moral elevation of 
character (cp Mic. 38: “I am fuli of righteousness 
[Ὁ805]᾽}. 

(2) ‘This however, is not enough; Yahwè lays claim 
to possession of the entire prophet. ὙΠῸ peculiar 
relation of the prophet to Yahwè is one of unconditional 
obedience (Ezek. 28); it consists in complete self- 
surrender to God. ‘There is nothing that the prophet 
has not to forego : social pleasures (Jer. 1517) and the 
family life (Jer.162) are not for him; he may not 
moum the death of his wife if Yahwè forbids (Ezek. 
24:57), must marry a harlot if Yahwè so wills (Hos. 
12}, must not be afraid of the hostile judgments or acts 
of his contemporaries (Jer.1817 Ezek.26). Putting 
aff all that cannot be consecrated to Vahwè, the prophet 
must surrender his personality to Yahwè that he may 
fill it afresh (Jer. 1ὅ τό 61), and must turn his purged 
ear to his God to hear his plans and purposes. This 
self-surrender may sometimes cost a struggle. Thus, 
Jeremiah groans under the contumely which he suffers 
because of Yahwè (208); fear induces him to say the 
thing that is not (3827), on which account Yahwè rejects 
him for a while, and has to admonish him to renewed 
fidelity (1519). 

(3) Moreover, the prophet has to be constantly and 
eagerly watching the changeful history of his people, 
and the play of the forces by which the present and 
the future are being shaped, so that his eye may be 
trained to discern the divine method of education, and 
that he himself may become fully qualified as a public 
counsellor and reprover. 

(4) The moral qualification is partly the presup- 
position of the divine call, partly its necessary result. 
}t is in this above all that the human independence of 
the prophet manifests itself ; this too is the guarantee of 
the genuineness of his inspiration alike for the prophet 
himself (Mic. 38) and for us in forming a judgment 
upon him. 

The certainty of their divine commission which gave 
life and soui to the prophets had to assert itself in 

ἢ » presence of another phenomenon closely 
ἘΣ ρίας akin τὸ ît in form—that of the so-called 
© ‘false’ prophets. 

(1) Side by side with the greater prophets there was 
a class of prophets of inferior rank to which both men 
and women of Israel belonged (Ezek. 1317 7). In the 
prophetic literature they are not refused the title of 
prophets. They distinctly claim to have the word of 
Yaliwè (Jer. 513, etc., Ezek.136 2228), they prophesy 
in the name of Yahwè! (Jer. 1414, etc.), they introduce 
Vahwè as speaking by them (Jer.1413 28211), they 
nave visions (Jer.l4r4 2316 Ezek. 186) and dreams 
(Jer. 23257); and they ‘hope for the confirmation of 
their word* (Ezek. 136). Whilst the greater prophets 
stand alone, each for himself, these group themselves 
into larger companies; they come before us as a lead- 
ing class, often mentioned in conjunction with the 
elders and priests. A typical example of the class is 
Hananiah whom we meet with in Jer. 28 (see $ 24). 

(2) In the older and more popular conception (1 Καὶ. 22) 
no sharp distinction is as yet made between the oracles 
of ' false’ prophets and those of a prophecy which is truly 
divine in its origin; they are represented as made use of 
by Yahwè, but it is not denied that he sometimes leads 
them into falsehood (ἐδ. 22 7). Amos, however, re- 
pudiates all connection with these prophets of the 
masses {(Am.714), Micah charges them with flagrant 
abuse of their gifts {Mic. 311), Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
declare that Yahwè disowns all'such prophets; they 
have no message from him (Jer. 1414), but steal words 


1 [Possibly the wounds ‘between the hands' referred to by 
the * false prophet* who is introduced in Zech. 13 5 are like those 
of the medi'izz of Baal in 1 K.1828/, which were designed to 
renew the bond of union with the deity (cp CurtINGS OF THE 
FLESH, ὃ 1, Praver). So Duhm.] 
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of Yahwè from others! (Jer. 2830), or prophesy things 
of their own devising, mere vanity and lies (Jer. 531, 
ete., Ezek. 18 2228, cp 15. 915 [14] 29 το Zeph. 34). 

The prophet detects spurivus prophets by two 
criteria : the contents of their message, and their own 

storia Moral character. 

38. friteria (4) The word of Yahwè must of neces: 

τς sity be a word of woe to a sinful people. 
These prophets, however, proclaim salvation, they deceive 
the people as to their true position (Mic. 211) and rock 
it in a false security (Jer. 614 811, ete.); thus, instead 
of warning it (Is.5610), they confirm it în its sin (Jer. 
23 17), and hinder its conversion (Jer. 2322 Ezek. 1322); 
thus they are of no profit to the people (Jer. 2332 Ezek. 
135), but rather its bane (Ezek. 134), leading it astray 
(Mic. 35 Jer. 23.16 32 2815 293x Ezek. 1310), ‘causing it 
to forget Yahwè's name' {Jer.2327), and preaching 
what is essentially nothing else than rebellion against 
Yahwè (Jer. 2316 2931; cp Dt. 136). 

(2) The ‘false’ prophets preach in this tone not from 
conviction but because they thus gain popularity and 
thereby prosperity. Thus a prophet of a higher type can 
also discern their spuriousness by their low moral tone. 
They prophesy for gain (Mic. 311 Ezek. 131921), and so 
profane Yahwè (Ezek. 139), and exploit the people 
{Ezck. 1321) They speak as pleasers of men (Mic. 
ὃς Ezek. 13187), and espouse the cause of the wicked 
as against the righteous (Ezek. 1319); their personal 
character too is defective (Zeph.34 Is. 287); they are 
even guilty of gross sins (Jer. 2314 2923). Hence 
judgment is to come upon them (Hos. 45)—in particular, 
the withdrawal of the prophetic gift (Mic. 36) and public 
exposure (Jer. 5 13). P. V. $$ 20-23. 

In what light are we to regard these prophets? We 
are in the habit of calling them ‘false’; but we should 

rather, with  Volz, regard them as 
sit Reall? ‘ prophets of a narrow range of vision. 
ci Hananth It is true, the more favourable epithet 
“ implies that the colouring of the de- 
scription of these prophets given in the canonical 
prophetic books is în some respects too deep.* No 
one, however, who remembers how prone the prophetic 
writers are to take the darkest possible view of their 
contemporaries will object to this assumption We 
are all glad to admire and reverence Amos, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and others like them, who have no self- 
regarding thoughts, and are utterly absorbed in the 
great reality of Yahwè, Israel's righteous God. Still we 
must not allow ourselves to be unjust to lesser men 
who, after all, had a necessary function to discharge in 
the body politic (cp 1s.3:1/), and who are under the 
great disadvantage that there is no account of them and 
of their relation to their prophetic rivals from a friendly 
hand. 

The most important narratives are (2) 1 K. 221-28, 
and (δ) Jer. 28. 

(a) 1 K.29x-28 has been referred to already ($$ 5, 
23). 

3 only remains to be noticed that there is probably a 
connection between 1 K.221-28 and the story (which in its 
present form appears to be later) in 1 K.18, The four hundred 
brophets of Yafiwè mentioned in 1 K.226 95 seem parallel to 
the four hundred [and fifty] prophets of Baal (see $ 7)in τ K. 
181922. In both passages ‘four hundred' (mat ΨΕῚΝ) seems 
ta the present writer to be a corruption and distortion of ‘ Arab- 
jerahmeel' (Sgiimo 319} The redactor of τ K. 18 gives to the 
antithesis between prophets of Elijah's or Micaiah's type and 
the court prophets, who made no distinction between Yabwè and 


the N. Arabian Baal, a sharpness that was unknown in the age 
‘of Ahab. 


(5) Even the narrative in 1 K.22, however, cannot 
safely be regarded as historical in the same sense as a 
striking passage in the biography of Jeremiah which 
contains an account of a ‘false prophet' (& Jer. 281, 


1 An obscure statement (see Giesebr. and Duhm 24 /ec.). 

2 Both 915 [14] as a whole, and words in 2910, are admitted 
to be glosses, 

3 Cp Matthes, De Pseudoprophetismo Hebraovum; Kuenen, 
Religion af Israel, vol. ii. : and the histories of OT religion. 
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ψευδοπροφήτης) contemporary with that prophet. 
Hananiah, Ὁ. Azzur, ‘the prophet, who was of Gibeon,' 
takes up his station in the temple (cp 262 2926), and 
prophesies the return of Jehoiachin and the exiles, with 
the sacred vessels, within two years. In an ecstasy (we 
may suppose) he breaks the wooden yoke which Jeremiah 
(272) has on his neck, and declares that so Yahwè will 
break the yoke of Nebuchadrezzar on the neck of all 
nations. Jeremiah meets his opponent with a calm 
appeal to facts; former prophets have had a message 
of woe; let the event decide whether Hananiah's 
message of peace is genuine. He also predicts the 
death of Hananiah within the year {see JEREMIAH, $ 2). 
Clearly this story has upon the whole an historical 
appearance, and we may justly infer from it that 
prophets like Hananiah were more nearly related than 
Jeremiah to the patriotic xedi'7 who co-operated with 
Saul in the liberation of Israel! Hananiah doubtless 
had that predisposition to ecstasies and visions which 
was apparently one condition of prophecy, and his only 
or chief fault was that he had not that sobriety of 
judgment which no #48? of the old school could have 
had, and consequently confirmed the people in their 
futile expectation of success for the anti-Chaldsean coa- 
lition which was (perhaps) at that time being planned 
(21 3).2 Certainly he was under an illusion ; but so too 
was Habakkuk, whose prophecy {Hab. 1} ‘expected 
from the Chaldaeans freedom and prosperity for Judah" 
(HABAKKUK, $ 6), and so too, according to most 
critics, was Nahum (cp $ 39), Nor does Hananiah 
show any trace of that vindictiveness which we find in 
Nahum and Zephaniah (cp ὃ 39/) and in other parts of 
the prophetic canon, notably in the prophecies against 
the nations ascribed to Jeremiah (Jer. 46-51).3 

In fact Hananiah and the other prophets of his type 
were, as Robertson Smith puts it, ‘the accredited 
exponents of the common orthodoxy of their day :—and 
even of a somewhat progressive orthodoxy, for the 
prophets who opposed Jeremiah took their stand on the 
ground of Josiah's reformation. . . No doubt there 
were many conscious hypocrites and impostors among 
the professional prophets, as there always will be among 
the professional representatives of a religious standpoint 
which is intrinsically untenable, and yet has on its side 
the prestige of tradition and popular acceptance. But 
©n the whole the false propheis deserve that name, not 
for their conscious impostures, but because they were 
content to handle religious formulas which they had 
learned by rote as if they were intuitive principles, the 
fruit of direct spiritual experience, to enforce a con- 
ventional morality, shutting their eyes to glaring national 
sins, after the manner of professional orthodoxy, and in 
brief to treat the religious sfafus guo as if it could be 
accepted without question as fully embodying the 
unchanging principles of all religion ‘The popular 
faith was full of heathenish superstition  strangely 
blended with the higher ideas which were the inheritance 
left to Israel by men like Moses and Elijah; but the 
common prophets accepted all alike, and combined 
heathen arts of divination and practices of mere physical 
enthusiasm with a not altogether insincere pretension 
that through their professional oracles the ideal was 
being maintained of a continuous divine guidance of 
the people of Yahwè.' 

One debt to the ‘narrow prophets,' not only the 


1 Note that în Jer. 29 26, Shemaiah assumes the probability 
that the prophet will act like a madman (gagn [{ 330). 

2 This is the generally accepted view, but 15 nevertheless 
open to doubt. from 2 K.242it would seem that the Edomites 
(Arammites ?) and the other nations were by no means friendly 
to 45! and the passage probably means that they ravaged 

udah with the encouragement of Nebuchadrezzar. In Jer. 273 

Edom' and ‘Ammon’ both probably represent ‘Aram’ or 
‘ Jerahmeel,' and ‘ Moab,' ‘Tyre,'and ‘Zidon’ represent (in the 
consonantal text} Missur—ze., the N. Arabian Musri, The 
only power on which Judah can be shown to have relied was 
Egypt (under Hophra). 

Bre ΤΕΚΕΜΙΑΗ {B00x], 8 τὰ (Echwally"s criticism). 
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later prophecy, but also the Christian church itself has 
sonia incurred, According to Volz, it was 
245. Mossianie in the circles οὔ the lower prophets that 
idea. (γε idea and the hope known to us as 
the Messianic took its rise. ‘The characteristic of such 
prophets was their fanatical patriotism; the Messiah, 
who is predominantly a political figure, belongs to the 
same circle of ideas as the ‘ Day of Yahwè' which the 
prophets took up from the people, giving it a new 
significance. The ‘Day of Yahwè' and the Messiah 
are both, if this view is correct, derived from the 
prophets who had the ear and expressed the hopes of 
the people. This view is quite independent of the 
theory (în itself extremely probable) that the Messianic 
expectation was not taken up by the prophets till after 
the time of Ezekiel (see $ 43). Even if the higher 
Messianic idea goes back to Isaiah, it forms no part 
of the genuine prophetic conceptions, and is, strictly, 
inconsistent with the sole sovereignty of Yahwè.! On 
the Messianic idea in the later writers, sce further $ 43, 
and cp MESSIAH. 
Jeremiah, according to his biographer, expresses a 
pious wish that Hananiah's roseate prophecy might be 
fulfilled, but declines to recognise him 


26. Non- perni 
as a true prophet till his oracle of peace 
poca shall have been verified by the event (Jer. 


2869). The narrative can hardly be 
accurate in this point, for the context states that Jere- 
miah was confident that Yahwéè's real purpose was very 
different from what Hananiah supposed. It was, how- 
ever, no doubt a current axiom that ‘when a prophet 
speaks in the name of Yahwè, if the thing follow not, 
nor come to pass, that is the thing which Yahwè has 
not spoken ; the prophet has spoken it presumptuously ἡ 
{Dt.1822). On the other hand, it was also said by 
accredited teachers that even if a prophet or a dreamer 
should arise, and appoint a sign or wonder, and the 
sign or wonder should come to pass, Israel was not to 
be led away to worship other gods, for, though Yahwè 
had caused the sign or wonder to come to pass, he did 
it to see whether Israel's heart was firmly fixed on its 
God (Dt.131-3 [2-4]).  Certainly it îs evident that the 
prophets of the seventh century did not attach great 
importance to the exact fulfilment of their predictions ; 
otherwise they or their disciples would not have per- 
petuated these predictions by committing them to 
writing. Kuenen ?has written an elaborate monograph 
dealing, among other points, with the fulfilment of OT 
predictions. The work, however, needs to be done over 
again from the point of view of a more mature textual 
criticism. and exegesis. Mennvhile we may content 
ourselves with the genera! opinion thus expressed by 
Rudolf Smend (A 7° Rel. -gesch.( 188) :— 

“When we inquire about the fulfilment of their vision of the 
future, we must of course leave the details of prophecy entirely 
out of account. The prophets describe the future with abun- 
dance of colour and imagery ; but they lay stress only on the 
main points. Much in the description belongs to the rhetorical 
form, which may vary, not only with different prophets, but 
even with the same prophet, Noris this all. Many prophecies 
have remained unfulfilled, even as regards their contents. 
Certainly their illuminated sight discerned the situation, not 
only of Israel and Judah, but also of Egypt and other peoples 
în relation to Assyria and Babylon. But most of the prophecies 
on foreign nations were fulfilled, and this is true in still larger 
measure of the Messianic prophecies.” 

In connection with this subject, however, one or two 
remarks must still be made. There are some passages 
in the OT in which the non-fulfilment of predictions is 
accounted for by a change in the relation of man to God. 
It was thought that by repentance the threatened judg- 
ment could be averted, and that by disobedience the 
promised blessing could be missed {cp Jer. 187-10 Jon. 
34 Joel 2152). Once, too, when Jeremiah was in 
peril of capital punishment for having predicted the 
destruction of Jerusalem, ‘certain of the elders of the 


1 Cp Kraetzschmar's review of Volz's ‘ Die vorexilische Jahwe- 
prophetie, 72 Ζ 22 (1897) col. 676,4 
2 De $rofeten, etc. (1875) ; also In an English version. 
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land’ appealed to the case of Micah, who had given the 
same prediction, which, however, was not fulfilled, owing 
to Hezekiah's repentance (Jer. 2617-19). It would, how- 
ever, be hasty to follow conservative critics in the 
exegetical inference that the threatenings and promises 
of the prophets are to be understood as conditional. 
There is no evidence, unless it be in critically doubtful 
passages, that any of the great prophets of the eighth 
century understood their threatenings to be conditional, 
and it is better to hold (1) that all predictions whether of 
good or of evil were categorically meant, and (2) that 
passages like Jer.187-10 represent the refiexions of a 
later age, not the belief of a great prophet like Jeremiah, 
who certainly felt only too acutely that the threatened 
destruction of Jerusalem would certainly come to pass. 
In fact, the only parts of Jeremiah which can be con- 
fidently set down to that prophet are metrical in structure, 
and 187-10 is not metrical. That in 1835 we seem to 
find Jeremiah speaking in the first person, is no adequate 
proof that the passage is really autobiographical. 

The illusion under which the prophets, and not only 
the prophets but apparently also Jesus himself, constantly 
were, relative to the nearness of the period of ‘the end' 
has been sometimes explained! by the so-called ‘ per- 
spective' character of prophecy. 

in a note on Mt,2429 in his Cnozon, J. A. Bengel thus 
illustrates the theory :—‘Prophetia est ut pictura regionis 
cujuspiam, qua: in proximo tecta et calles et pontes ποίας 
distinte, procul valles et montes latissime patentes în augustum 
cogit.’ 

This assimilation of physical and spiritual vision, how- 
ever, is not only arbitrary ; it is unnecessary. When 
the Second Isaiah predicted the deliverance of the Jews 
from exile as simultaneous with the opening of the 
Messianic period, the psychological cause is obvious ; 
it was the impatient longing of a much-tried soul to sce 
his people placed beyond the reach of change and 
chance—an impatience which could only have been 
corrected by a clear intuition of the truth of historical 
development which is one of the more recent acquisitions 
of the human mind, Why should we look further for 
an explanation? Besides, the theory of ' perspective” 
is inconsistent with the important fact that events which 
might conceivably happen in the time of the prophet 
are usually represented as the cause of the great events 
which are eschatologically to follow. 

See Elmslie, ‘The perspective in prophecy,” Britisk and 
Foreign Evan, Reniew, April 1872, pp. 326-347; Giesebrecht, 
Berufsbegabune, 27 f.; Schwartzkopff, Die prophet. Ofen> 
Barung, 155-158; and cp EscHatoLouy, $ 84, i.; B. Weiss, 
Leben Jesu, 2307» 

It was a tragic fate that Jeremiah, the gentlest and 
most retiring of men, should have had to repeat the 

A old prophetic sentence upon the guilty 
26. Jeremiah. c;1y Jerusalem. It was needful, however; 
for certain sides of the teaching of Deuteronomy had so 
beguiled even the best of the citizens that they for the 
most part firmly believed in the safety of Jerusalem, 
partly on the ground that they had upon the whole 
(though the early zeal for the law had abated) obeyed 
the Deuteronomie prescriptions, and partly because the 
escape of Jerusalem in the time of Sennacherib seemed 
to show that temple and city possessed an inviolable 
sanctity. ‘There was one person, however, who in all 
probability questioned the authority of Deuteronomy, 
and that was Jeremiah. That he did so from the first 
we cannot venture positively to assert, though it is 
certainly striking that, when the messengers of Josiah, 
seek a prophetic counsel with regard to ' this book that 
is found,' they apply, not to Jeremiah, but to a popular 
prophetess? named HUuLDAH. The whole tone of 
Jeremiah's utterances is adverse to the formal religion of 
Deuteronomy, and in 88 he even accuses the ‘scribes’ 


1 For example, by Hengstenberg and Oehler. Tholuck's theory 
(Dic Propheten, 61 7) 'δ ore subtle, but only slightly less 
ohjectionable chan the ‘ perspective” theory. 

That she was a favourite ofthe people appears from 2 K. 2214 
(see HULDAH). 
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or 'book-men' of making divine law (4744) into a lie.! 
Elsewhere t00 (71-26) he represents Yahwé as giving 
license to the people to eat not only the βόδαψεν; (EV 
sacrifices) but even the ‘54% (EV burnt-offerings} at 
their sacrificial feasts (see SACRIFICE), which is inter- 
preted* as implying that Yahwè at the Exodus had 
given no commandment at all relative to sacrifices. 
This attitude of Jeremiah, though suggested by that of 
his predecessors Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah, was of 
decisive importance for the future religion of Israel. 
Jeremiah was the last great prophet of the pre-exilic 
period, and his emphatic assent to the declarations of 
the older prophets seemed to the nobler minds of later 
generations like the final verdict of Israel's God. They 
sought indeed to supplement and qualify his state- 
ments ; but they did not attempt to alter the traditional 
words of his fragmentary prophecies. Accordingly, mere 
ritualism had no standing-ground în the later Jewish 
religion.? 

In spite of presentiments of a dark future for Israel, 
Jeremiah appears at first to have had some hopes, and to 
have striven to persuade his people to repent (see 21-44 
apart from later insertions}. As time went on, however, 
presentiments gave place to a settled sad conviction 
that all was lost, and that nothing remained but τὸ com- 
plain to his God of Israel's impenitence ; and to assert 
over and over again to his people the imminence of 
judgment. Not even a minority could be excepted from 
the general condemnation of the sinful people ;* not a 
single truth-loving man could be found in the whole 
of Jerusalem (51, cp 86 10 13; also 627-30 925 [18]}. 
From this painful, Cassandra-like ròle, Jeremiah never 
withdrew. It would no doubt have been worthy of this 
noble prophet (a true patriot, in spite of Renan's 
adverse opinion) to have advised Jehoiachin's com- 
panions to make themselves at home in the land of 
exile, and to cleave to Yahwè by prayer; but the 
central statement of chap. 29 that the Babylonian op- 
pression shall last only for a time (seventy years) is cer- 
tainly unauthentic, and it is not much more probable 
that the ill-written narrative in chap.24, in which 
restoration is promised to the fellow-exiles of Jchoiachin 
contains a kernel of tradition. Shall we say that 
Jeremiah's eyes were too much dimmed by tears to 
look into the distant future? It would be a worthier 
supposition that, having broken with the idea of sacred 
localities, he bade the Jewish exiles—as many of them 
as were capable of repentance under the stern discipline 
of exile—live the lives which befitted worshippers of 
Yahwè on a foreign soil. At the same time, since this 
is not suggested in any of the undoubted writings of 
Jeremiah ‘(which are all poetic in form), we cannot 
regard it as more than a pleasing conjecture. 

The so-called ‘Scythian prophecies' in chaps. 4-6 8 10 12 refer 
most probably, not to the Scythians (an opinion which has 
almost become traditional among commentators), but to the N. 
Arabians, who had already made repeated incursions into Judah, 
‘and, from Jehoiakim's time, became foes not less drended than 


the Babyfonians, under whose sanction indeed they appear to 
have conducted their operations. This has an important bearing 


Τα See JEREMIAN, ἢ 4. Jer.11 1-14 has led many (e.g., Dahler 
and, formerly, the present writer) to suppose that for a time 
eremiah was a preacher of obedience to the Deuteronomic law. 
he phraseology is certainly not characteristic of Jeremiah, and 
itis only a natural caution, which, after recent criticism of 
Isaiah, no longer appears justifiable, that has hindered critics 
from recognising the hand of a post-cgilic supplementer. Note 
how badly the material of 228 (certainly Jeremiah's work) îs 
utilised în 11x27 The credit of the rectification belongs to 


Duh 

2 Whether by Jeremiah or by a supplementer, is uncertain 
(sce Duhm). 

3 Next to Pss. 406 [7], and 5014 £ 23, 5116 /. [17] we may 
refer to Mic. 66-8, a passage which excited the ungrudging ad- 
miration of Huxley (Essays) Note, however, the doubtfulness 
of the closing words (MicAH [Book], ἃ 4). 

4 Jer. 5/26 which contains the strange statement, ‘For among 
my people are found wicked men,' belongs to a passage (5 18-31) 
which, as Duhm (completing the observations of Stade and 
others) has seen, belongs to a late insertion The writer is less 
pessimistic than Jeremiah, and divides the people into a good 
‘and a bad half. 
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gnithe strange prophecy aguinst Cog(?) în Ἐπεὶ, 38-20 (ee below, 
27) 


Jeremiah is a much more attractive personality than 

Ezekiel. Nothing in the whole range of prophecy is 
«ΑἹ More fascinating than his transparenti: 

27. Ezelkiel. veracions references to dis interconrse with 
his God (cp NAME, $ 4); the record of his agonising 
mental experiences makes us all the more admire him for 
his ultimate self-subordination to the will of Yahwé, and 
his unhesitating acceptance of a perilous responsibility. 
Ezekiel, however, is in some respects more interesting t0 
the historian, because endowed with more originality, 
not indeed as a prophet, but as a thinker, Little did 
Jeremiah know what a gifted man there was iu a priestly 
family at Jerusalem. It is true, Ezekiel had been deeply 
impressed by Deuteronomy, with which (in its original 
form, which no effort of criticism can exactly reproduce) 
Jeremiah did not sympathise, and in order (0 understand 
Ezekiel, we must place ourselves at the Deuteronomic 
point of view. His conception of religion as a church- 
system,! and of piety as consisting in the fulfilment of 
certain precepts and ordinances, is largely influenced 
by the new Covenant Book. T.ittle need be said here 
of the first part of Ezekiel's ministry. As he was an 
exile, it was only to a portion of the nation that he could 
address himself, for he belonged to the first captivityt 
that of Jehoiachin. But he certainìy considered this 
fragment of Israel to be representative of the whole 
people, and himself to be Israel's prophet. For six 
years and a half he proclaimed the imminence of the 
ruin of Judah, as the consequence of the incorrigible 
wickedness of the people. Then (587-586) came the 
fatal blow-—expected by none but himself. This not 
only raised Ezekiel as a prophet in the estimation of his 
fellow-exiles, who now became eager for the word of 
Yahwè (3330), but also changed Ezekiel himself from a 
* censor” (326, moi ww, EV a reprover) into a ‘ watch- 
man’ (3372), or, as we should say, a pastor, devoting 
himself to the task of preparing suitable individuals to 
become partakers of the great future which he con- 
fidently predicted for Yahwè's true people. It was fer 
them that he used his abundant knowledge of ritual and 
of sacred architecture ; for them (not for all who heard 
him, 8330-33) that he uttered predictions of judgment 
on the foes of Israel; for them (but not only for them} 
that he delivered wonderful discourses on that funda- 
mental principle of individual responsibility which con- 
stitutes one of his chief claims to the possession of 
originality (18881-29) Eschatology, 100, became pro- 
minent in his thoughts—naturally enough, for the wait- 
ing-time was to be so short, that the ‘last things” 
became to him virtually the things of to-morrow ; forty 
years, no more, was to be the duration of the exile (46); 
when these were over, woe to the wicked, both în Israel 
and among the ‘nations,’ and joy for the righteous?! 
Though much of Ezekiel's later activity does not concern 
our present subject (see Law LITERATURE, $$ 14, 931}, 
it is right to allude to it even here because it suggests 
how continuous the religious progress of Israel was, in 
that the same man was at once the last of the prophets, 
the first of the great theological thinkers, and at any 
rate the most influential of the later students of law and 
ritual, 
* It is commonly taken for granted that Ezekiel, 
together with Jehoiachin and his other fellow-exiles, 
resided in Babylonia. ’This, however, is by no means 
certain. We have seenelsewhere (sce OBADIAH [BOOK], 
ξ 7) that N. Arabian peoples probably joined the 
Babylonians in the invasion of Judah and the overthrow 
of Jerusalem, and that Jewish captives were carried into 
N. Arabia. Some of the phenomena which are most 
favourable to this view are to be found in Ezekiel, which, 
like other prophetic writings, has been much edited, and 


1 See Rertholet, Die Ver/assungsentivurf des Hesebiel (1896). 
2 36-21, in which the same term occurs, is evidently a later 
insertion, 
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in its present form, seems often to misrepresent the 
meaning of the prophet: ‘The river Chebar' should 
probably be ‘the river of Jerahmeel,' and ‘ TEL-ABIB' 
[7.5.1 ‘Tel-arab' (mound of Arabia) or, as the Hebrew 
text underlying & may have said, Tei-Jerahmeel {mound 
of J.). 

Some passages in the book are transformed, not without gain 
to the sense, by similar emendations, notably chap. 28, which has 
been wrongly supposed to have been directly influenced by a 
Babylonian myth; for this indeed, if Ἐποκίς! bad really resided 
in Babylonia, there would have been ample opportunity (see 
ῬΑΒΑΡΙΞΕ), but that is just the point which is in dispute. The 
description of the cherubs in Ezek. 1 has also been supposed to 
show the direct influence of Babylonia. It is plain, however, 
that the influence of Babylonia on the Judah of the later regal 
period was strong enough to have produced the imaginative 
description in Ezek, 1, even if the writer had never left Jeru- 
salem, and the whirlwind which brought the cloud -enfolded 
chariot of Yahwè came (according to ‘an extremely probabile 
view) from Zaphon—Ae,, the district in the Negeb which con- 
tained ‘Horeb, the mount of God.” In another vision (17 4) we 
hear of a great eagle which came to Lebanon and ‘cropped off 
the topmost of the young twigs' of the cedar, and ‘carried ir 
into the land of Kenaz (12, as often, for ]}/22), and set it in the 
city of Jerahmeel (ὈΝΌΠῚ, as elsewhere, for pSan)'. The 
strongesi evidence, however, in favour of a_ Jerahmeelite or 
N. Arabian background is în chaps.88/., where ‘Gog’ and 
‘Magog’ should everywhere be ‘ Jerahmeel” The N. Arabian 
foe became the symbol of the last and most terrible enemy of 
Israel whom Yahwè would destroy.1  Ezekiel even gives us the 
means of proving the correctness of our view by referring (8817 
398) to older prophecies of this last hostile irruption ; he means, 
no doubt, Zeph. ἢ 14 2: Jer.4-6 8 1012 (parts), which are often 
supposed to refer (apart from later modifications) to an appre- 
hended irruption of the Scyrniaxs [y.v.], but which may be 
referred with more probability to the dangerous N. Arabian 
neighbours of Judah. 

With a N. Arabian background, many parts of Ezekiel 
assume a different aspect.2 11 js no easy task, however, to undo 
the skilfu! work of the ancient editor who produced the present 
text, and who succeeded, not indeed in infusing a large Baby- 
Jonian element, but at least in well disguising the many striking 
references to Missur, Jerahmeel, Geshur, and Saphon. 

Another exilic writing, which in a secondary sense may be 
called prophetic—viz., Is. 40.59, also (according to the present 
writer latest criticism) has a N, Arabian background. Its 
author being unknown, however, we must reserve what we have 
to say concerning it for a laier section ($ 43). 


The consciousness of the decline of prophetic inspira- 
tion is equally manifest in Haggai and Zechariah (1-8). 
28. Last Hence probably their repeated assurances 
named that their word is the word of Yahwè. 
prophets. Zechariah's respectful references to the 
” ‘former prophets' {14 7712), and his 

mention of an angelic interpreter ‘of his visions {cp 
Ezek. 403) point in the same direction—i.e., they show 
that the successors of the old prophets are rarely re- 
membered by name because they have no public sphere 
of activity, in other words are not, strictly speaking, 
prophets at all; in fact, they pass into the number of 
literary persons, whose work was always either anony- 
mous or pseudonymous. It is true tha: in the memoir 
of Nehemiah (6 10-14) we meet with prophets exercising 
public functions, of whom two are mentioned by name, 
one a man (Shemaiah), the other a woman (Noadiah). 
These prophets, however, were morally unworthy of 
this venerable official title, and seem to have been akin 
to the ‘false’ prophets and prophetesses described by 


1 See 06, n. 4, col. 1747 i, where for jim (Migdon) read 


bunny (erahmeel). The correction was impossible till the 
Key to a large section of the historic and prophetic literature 


had been found. The enigmatica WR (382) should be "et 


(Asshur—i.e., Geshur), WD should be DH3 (Cusham); and ὅ2Π 
is probably not an insertion frotm Gen. 102 {MT}, but a N. 
Arabian ethnic (cp Bethul?). On the mystericus ἜΘ in 
Joe12 20 (a synonym for ‘Gog ’) see $ 44. 

2 This chiefly refers 10 chapters in which names of countries 
‘or peoples occur. But it is probahle that fuller knowledge 
wouki reveal other passages affected by the N. Arabian place of 
exile. Soothsaying (as the story of Ralaam and the true text of 
Is [sce Crif. Bil.) sbow) was specially cultivated in N. 
Arabia, and sacrifices of children were very possibly stili 
practised there, as in the time represented by the story of the 
attempted sacrifice of Isaac (sce MoriaH, and cp Mosks, ἃ 8). 
This may throw fresh light on the denunciation of diviners in 
chap, 13, and on the references to the sacrifices of children 
amorig Tizekiel's fellow-exiles in 2031. 
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Ezekiel (chap. 13 2228). We even find, in a part of the 
late appendix to Zechariah (132-6), the anticipation of 
the extinetion of praphecy, on the grownd of its connec- 
tion with the spirit of uncleanness—.e., of heathenism. 
It seems, therefore, that the unknown writer did not 
regard his own and similar writings as ‘prophetic.* 
We may also refer to Ps. 749, ‘there is no more any 
prophet' (in spite of the fact that the words are prob- 
abiy a gioss on the doubtful word pu, ‘one that 
knows '), for it suggests the belief of the scribes that in 
great crises, when prophetic counsel might have been 
looked for, no one with prophetic gifts came forward 
in public (see col, 2207). It was a very poor substitute 
for these gifts that some persons (e.g., John Hyreanus 1) 
were believed to be in communication with the heavenly 
world by means of suddenly heard oracular voices called 
Bath-kòl (‘daughter'—i.e., echo, ‘of the Voice'), a 
parallel to which in Arabian superstition has been 
pointed out by Wellhausen.® 

The exceptions to the rule that the post-exilic prophets 
are unnamed are Malachi, Joel, and Obadiah. It is 
doubtful, however, whether we can trust the tradition. 

(4) As to the name (or title) ‘axbo, ‘Malachi,’ it was 
probably taken from Mal. 31 by the redactor of the 
Twelve Prophets, who is also apparently the author of 
the superscriptions in Zech. 91 121. If so, "ϑηνῸ in the 
heading (Mal. 11) should not be reproduced as ‘Malachi,* 
but rendered ‘my messenger.’ 3 ‘Even if (as the present 
writer has suggested) +2x%p, both in Mal, 3: and in the 
heading, should be corrected into 5x3 (Michael) this 
would not involve the assumption that the name of the 
prophetic writer was Michael, for ' Michael’ in 3: 
would plainly refer to the angelic patron of the people 
of Israel (Dan. 101321 121). 

(6) As to * Joel the son of Pethuel,' the probability is 
that the name was prefixed by the redactor out of his 
own head. It is likely enough that in some late historical 
midrash mention was made of a prophet bearing this 
name. 


‘Son of Bethuel” (so we should probably read with @) may 
very well mean ‘inhabitant of (the southern) Bethel,' which we 
conjecture to have been a place and district in the Negeb, 
famous in the history of religion (cp Tubal in Ezek.382: see 
col. 3881, n.), The Negeb in the regal period was, according to 
our iheory, the nursery of prophets οἱ Yahwè ; in the (pre-Macca- 
bzean) post-exilic period, However, no Judahite prophetic writer 
would have been called ‘son of Bethuel,' because the Negeb 
was at that time occupied by the Édomites, 


{r} As to 'Obadiah' {:=2p), which is most probably 
a post-exilic modification of some ethnic, perhaps ‘Arabi 
(‘anp, Arabian), this name, too, is most probably 
fictitious; 2 Ch. 177 shows that it would naturally 
suggest itself as a companion to Joel (= Jerahmeel ?4), 
Jonah (=Jehonathan?®), and Micah (= Michaiah). 

Most probably, therefore, Zechariah may be regarded 
as the last prophet of the school of Amos, Hosea, and 
Isaiah, and though he is but a poor specimen of that 
great schoo!, and hardly enables us to divine what a 
wonderful elevation or transformation of nature could 
result from the prophetic call, we look upon him with 
reverence as the latest representative of the ‘goodiy 
company.’ Henceforth it was upon the enemies of 
Yahwé's people that judgment was to be denounced ; 
for Israel itself the gentie comforter, the earnest ex- 
horter, the wise teacher, the unveiler of times and 
seasons, not the lion-like announcer of Israel's certain 
destruction, was the minister of God whom the com- 


1 See OPs. p. 39, note kk. 

2 This may be thonght to illustrate Mt. 8.17 Jn.1228/5; if so, 
it is the highest glorification of folk-lore. The passage from Jn. 
may be quoted. ‘Then came there a voice from heaven. . . . 
The people therefore that stood by and heard it, said that ît 
thundered : others said, An angel spake to him." 

3 Clem.Alex. mentions * Maiachi as ὁ ἐν τοῖς δώδεκα ἄγγελος 
(ed. Dindorf, 29922 10224 105 2 110 15). 

4 ‘Ben-hail in 2 Ch. 17 7 no doubt comes from ‘ Ben jerahmeel.” 

5 Jehonathan is probably a modification of Nethaniah, which 
like NETHANETT, (9.7) ultimately comes from the ethnic Ethani 
(pointing to the Negeb). Cp $ 4 
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munity required. And so, when for a little while, just 
before the appearance of Jesus, JOHN ‘THE BAPTIST 
[g.v.] preached in the wilderness of 
πο Juasèa, be combined with his threatening 
"comfort. The old prophetic writings had 
before his time been supplemented, and the-supple- 
menters had introduced into them bright pictures of the 
Messianic king. But whereas the supplementers were 
writers merely, John was a forceful personality of the 
type of Elijah. ‘To many of his contemporaries, there- 
fore, he appeared like one of the old prophets come 
back; and to us, at any rate, it is an interesting 
coincidence * that, according to one form of the Gospel 
tradition, the father of John was ‘a certain priest named 
Zacharias' (Lk.15). It is plain, however, that the 
message of the Baptist was deeply modified by the 
parallel announcement of the advent of the Messiah. 
In fact, between the prophet Zechariah, and John the 
son of Zacharias, comes the development of apocalyptic, 
a specimen of which has even been tacked on to the 
Book of Zechariah (see EscHaToLOGY, $ 46). It isa 
tray wonderful development, witha style, principles, 
and method which are all its own, and which have been 
dealt with elsewhere (see APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE). 
That John the Baptist or any contemporary enthusiast 
founded a school of prophets, cannot be shown. It 
is, therefore, all the more surprising, as long as we 
regard all the sayings in the Sermon on the Mount 
as authentic words of Jesus, that he should have 
warned his hearers against ‘false prophets," and 
announced their miserable fate {Mt 715 19, cp 24n). 
If, however, we admit that the discourses ascribed 
to the great teacher were adapted (as the early 
Hebrew prophecies were adapted) to a later age by 
the insertion of sayings not really uttered by the 
principal speaker, we shall see that later Christian 
cireumstances both may and must be referred to. That 
there were ‘prophets' in the early Christian com- 
munities is, indeed, a well-known fact (see, e.g., Acts 
13: Rom. 126 1 Cor1228 141% Eph. 22035 4τι Rev. 
182024). It remains to illustrate and explain this 
phenomenon from the now famous though but recently 
recovered treatise called the Didackè, or ‘Teaching of 
the Apostles.” τ. κι C. ($$ 24-29). 


B. CHRISTIAN PROPHETS, 
The ultimate triumph in the primitive church of the 
ministry of office, over what we may call the ministry of 
enthusiasm, has made it difficult for us 
30. Prephete 10 realise that there ever was a time when 
Didasto. bishops, presbyters, and deacons were 
1 * not the prominent figures of the ecclesi- 
astical community. It has been the recovery of the 
Didachè, or ‘Teaching of the Apostles,' which has been 
mainly instrumental in opening our eyes to a different 
state of things; and a large part of the value of this 
book has lain for us in the fact that it has enabled us to 
recognise in other early Christian documents parallels, 
more or less close, to those very features which at first 
sight strike us as most strange in the Christian society 
which it describes. Accortingiy, we shall bring to- 
gether some of the later notices of the prophetic office, 
before considering the references which are made to it 
in the NT. 

The chief figures in the church in the locality pictured 
for us in the Dideckè are not bishops and deacons, who 
are only mentioned towards the end of the book, but 
apostles and prophets. ὙΠῸ apostles are missionaries, 
who travel continually, and do not settle down in any 
Christian community ; their gift 15 for the world ontside. 
The gift of the prophets, however, is for the church itself, 
and they may travel or settle, as they choose (chap. 18). 
Their function is that of speaking «in the Spirit” , 
‘under the influence of an immediate inspiration, declaring 


1 To make the coincidence complete, John's father should have 
belonged to the ‘course’ of Iddo (cp Neh.12 4 16) not of Abijah. 
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the will of God in the Christian assembly. Especialiy at 
the Eucharist the prophet's gift comes into play : he is 
free from restriction to the otherwise prescribed formulce, 
and may ‘give thanks as he chooses’ (chap. 10). This 
seems to imply that if a prophet were present he would 
supersede all others in the celebration of the Eucharist. 

The regard in which prophets are to be held demands, 
first, that their utterances and actions, however strange, 
are to be above criticism—to oppose them is the sin 
against the Holy Ghost (chap. 11). Secondly, that they 
are to be well provided for, and to receive first-fruits of 
every kind ; ‘for they are your high priests’ (chap. 13). 
It is clear from this that the prophet has no superior in 
the community in which he resides. 

Here, then, we see the Prophetic Order at its greatest 
height; but it is to be noted that we already have 
indications of the dangers which beset it as an institution. 

(4) There are counterfeit prophets, who must be 
guarded against, Certain simple rules for discrimination 
are laid down. 

(3) There are prophets, apparentIy genuine, whose 
actions challenge the gravest suspicion; but they may 
not be judged by men ; they are to be left to the divine 
judgment. In ihis, reference is probably made to 
immoral acts defended as typical of the union between 
Christ and his church, and further justified as parallel to 
certain symbolic acts of the OT prophets. 

{c) Prophecy has been already abused by the covetous- 
ness of prophets, who have demanded food or money 
when speaking under the prophetie influence. 

(d) Yet more important is it to observe the struggle 
which is beginning between prophecy, as an institution, 
and the local administrative order.‘ Appoint for your- 
selves,’ we read, ‘bishops and deacons worthy of the 
Lord* (chap. 15). These are ‘not to be despised,' as 
probably they often were by those who esteemed the 
prophetic enthusiasm as the supreme authority.  Pro- 
phets are clearly not numerous ; a local church may be 
without any prophet at all. ‘The advent of a prophet 
to such a church would throw the local ministry at once 
into the shade. Yet, after all, those functions of the 
prophet which were essential to the welfare of the 
church could be sufficiently discharged by the local 
officers, the bishops and deacons: ‘for they also 
minister to you the ministry of the prophets and 
teachers.’” Here we see the elements of a rivalry, 
insignificant at first, but destined to overthrow the 
prophetic institution. Time was too strong for the 
extemporaneous and enthusiastic, and was all on the 
side of the regular and permanent authority. The 
bishops and deacons, still waiting in the background, 
plainly have the future before them. 

Besides these dangers to which prophecy as an 
institution was exposed, there was another and a very 

‘ different one, of which we find indica- 
ὅν τ Shepherd tions in the ‘Shepherd of Hermas." 
"In turning from the Didacké to the 
Shepherd we pass from E. to W. We are no longer 
among a scattered population, with its churches here 
and there, visited by eminent strangers with prophetic 
gifis. We are in the great city of Rome, where the 
conditions of life are wholly different. We are, more- 
over, amid heathen surroundings, ata time when the little 
οἵ earnest religion that survives gathers round magicians 
and diviners. Here prophecy has other perils. 

The date of the Shepherd is much disputed. The 
book is permeated with the language of ‘The Two 
Ways,' if not of the entire Didaché. If it îs to be 
placed so late as the middle of the second century, it 
must be purposely archaic in form, and intended to be 
regarded as an earlier production. In this case the 
picture of the true and the false prophet may be in part 
a faney portraiture ; we have little or nothing besides to 
make us suppose that there ever was an order of pro- 
phets in the Roman church. 

Hermas is shown a vision of the false prophet 
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(Jfand.11). His powers are not unreal, but diabolic ; 
his practices are those of heathen mantie  prophecy. 
He gives answers privately to those who consult him ; 
he is dumb in the assembly of believers. The 
true prophet speaks only in the Christian congregation ; 
the false prophet prophesies in a corner for reward. 

No doubt there was something of this mantic pro- 
phecy within the Christian church. Simon Magus, and 
the legends that cluster round his name, are a proof of 
it. Moreover the accusation of magic, so often brought 
against the Christians, was perhaps not always un- 
founded. The very name of ‘prophet’ must în any 
case have suggested it to the heathen mind. 

This mantic prophecy was of course wholly different 
from Christian prophecy. But the confusion was in- 
evitable ; and the writer of the Shepherd is at pains to 
emphasise the true distinction. 

‘Two character sketches of the satirist Lucian throw a 
lurid Jight on this possible abuse of the prophetic 
position. One is entitled ‘Alexander, or the false 
diviner'; it shows us the practice of sooth-saying and 
oracle-mongering as it flourished in the Greek and 
Roman world of the second century. The other, ‘The 
death of Peregrinus,' is more directly important for the 
illustration of our subject. We see here the kind of 
impostor who then travelled and traded on the religious 
sentiment, Among other transformations Peregrinus 
adopts the r8/ of Christian prophet. He is spoken 
of as interpreting the sacred books of the Christians, 
and as writing fresh ones for them. He even goes to 
prison as a confessor, and is well looked after there by 
the widows and other members of the church. Pre. 
sently he is detected and disgraced, and he ends asa 
Cynic philosopher, burning himself at the Olympic 
festival in order to gratify the passion of his life, the 
desire for notoriety. Itis to be noted that Peregrinus 
is distinctly spoken of as a ‘ prophet,' and that, although 
previously unknown, he rises at once to a position of 
pre-eminence in the Christian community. 

‘Thus far, then, we have seen the Order of Christian 
Prophets, as it is depicted for us in the Didackè, a 
document which, however, it must not be forgotten, 
represents an imperfect type of Christian society, con- 
fined perhaps within a narrow local range. We have 
seen, too, the perils of various kinds to which that order 
was by its very nature exposed; and we have seen side 
by side with it the administrative order, sometimes 
temporarily overshadowed by it, but destined to abide 
as the permanent ministry of the church when prophecy 
as an institution had passed away, 

Let us now look back to the N'T, and ask what is the 
position of the Christian prophet there. The conception 

of a prophet, as it had gradually been 
828. InNT. vorked out în the history of Israel, was 
that of a man who speaks from God, to warn, to 
console, sometimes to foretelll Such voices of God 
had long been silent when John the Baptist recalled the 
figure of the prophet Elijah. Once more men listened 
to the divine voice speaking through a mam's lips. ‘A 
prophet, and more than a prophet' (Lk.726) had 
appeared, The work of Jesus himself is several times 
described as prophetic, and his hearers spoke of him as 
‘a great prophet' (Lk. 716), 

The new Israel of God could not be thought of as 
less fully equipped for its divine mission than the old 
Israel had been. On the day of Pentecost the words of 
Joet were remembered: ‘I will pour out of my Spirit 
Φόρον and your sons and your daughters shall prophesy* 
(Joel 31[228]). Agabus, Judas, Silas, the four daughters 
of Philip, are specially named as prophets and prophet- 
esses (Acts 1128 2110 1532 219). Agabus foretold 
events; but as a rule the function of the prophets was to 
declare the divine will, as at Antioch, when Barnabas and 
Saulweresent on their first mission (Acts131), or again, 
when prophecy pointed out Timothy to be the ordained 
companion of Paul (x Tim.1:8 414). Besides this it 
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was their part to make exhortation and to give thanks 
in the Christian assembly {1 Cor. 1447). 

In Paul's earliest letter to a Greek church he has to 
defend the position of prophecy: 'Quench not the 
Spirit, despise not prophesyings' {x Thess. 620) In 
Corinth he has to check the extravagance of some who 
exercised the gift in a tumuituous manner, and he lays 
down as a guiding principle, that ‘the spirits of the 
prophets are subject to the prophets’ (1 Cor. 1432). See 
SPIRITUAL GiIFrs. In the Epistle to the Ephesians we 
read that the church is ‘ built on the foundation of the 
apostles and prophets' (220}; that to ‘his holy apostles 
and prophets’ the mystery of Christ is revealed (35); 
and that among the gifts of the ascended Lord to his 
church, ‘some’ are ‘apostles, some prophets, some 
evangelists, some pastors and teachers' ({411}-words 
which recall an earlier passage, 1Cor.1228: ‘God 
appointed in the church first apostles, secondiy 
prophets.' 

The Apocalypse, in its first and last chapters, is 
distinctly described as a ‘prophecy’ (13 227 7), and 
the seer in one passage is linked with ‘his brethren the 
prophets' (239. ‘The saints and apostles and 
prophets' are called upon to rejoice over the fall of 
Babylon, which has shed ‘the blood of prophets and 
saints’ (182024). In the letter to Thyatira (220) 
* Jezebel which calleth herself a prophetess,' if not an 
individual woman claiming inspiration, at any rate 
represents an abuse of the gift of prophecy for immoral 
purposes. 

It seems probable that there is some connection which 
has not yet been worked out between the Didackè and 
Second Peter. That epistle gains a new significance 
when we read it in the light of what we now know of 
Christian prophecy and the perils which beset it. After 
a mention of ‘ the prophetic word, to which ye do well 
in taking heed' (2 Pet. 119), follows a terrific denuncia- 
tion of the ‘false teachers’ who are said to correspond 
to the false prophets of the ancient Israel (21 7} ‘iheir 
immorality and their opposition to constituted authority 
is emphasised both here and in the parallel section of 
Jude. They are compared to Balaam who prophesied 
for hire, and to Korah who resisted Moses and Aaron. 
The prophecy of Enoch is quoted against them (Jude 14). 
They are denounced as a disgrace to the Christian love- 
feasts (2 Pet. 213 Jude 12). It may be that the title of 
prophet is purposely avoided in speaking of them. 
They have their visions and dreams; but they are 
* sensual (psychic), not having the Spirit' (Jude το). In 
contrast with such, true prophecy is again mentioned, 
and the faithful are charged to remember earlier utter- 
ances of ‘the holy prophets' (2 Pet. 32). That in some 
of these passages we cannot sharply distinguish between 
OT and NT prophecy is perhaps due to an intentional 
vagueness on the part of the writer. 

The then, leaves us no room to doubt that in 
the primitive church next in importance to the apostles 
stood the Christian prophets. Prophecy, like other 
charismata, was an endowment of the church as a 
whole. This is clear from the scene at Pentecost (for 
we cannot entirely sever prophecy from the gift of 
tongues), and also from another significant occasion 
when prophecy followed the laying on of apostolic 
hands. But, like other c4arismata, it manifested 
itself especially in certain individuals No human 
choice, however, determined their selection ; and this in 
itself differentiated them from the administrative officers 
of the church. The prophetic gift was immediately 
recognised wherever ît appeared, and its. possession 
raised the humblest to a position of eminence. 

Besides the biblical names which we have mentioned, 
we hear of Ammia of Philadelphia and Quadratus of 
Athens as exercising the prophetic gift (Eus. 218 517), 
and other prophets and prophetesses appear among 


1 [That Paul himself had ‘ visions and revelations of the Lord” 
appears from 2 Cor. 12/7; cp Acts139 27 10.] 
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the early secis. The strangely interesting revivalis- 
tic movement called the Phrygian heresy, 
pani and commonly known as Montanism, 
Montanis: τῇ. was a vast effort to resuscitate prophecy, 
“ and to magnify the enthusiastic authority 

against the administrative. 

Montanus and his two prophetesses, Prisca and 
Mazximilla, based their extravagant claims on the great 
chapters of the Fourth Gospel in which the Holy Spirit 
is promised as the Paraclete who shall guide the church 
into alt the truth. They claimed that in their persons 
this promise was at last fulfilled, and that they were 
new incarnations of the deity, with authority to super- 
sede the teachings of the apostles, and even to say more 
than had been said hy Jesus himself. The spirit of this 
movement rapidly spread westward.' Rome, Carthage, 
and Gaul were all stirred by it. It was a moment 
when the church was harassed by persecution, and 
men's minds were excited and thrown somewhat off 
their balance. ‘The martyrs of Lyons and the martyrs 
of Africa alike show sympathy with the movement, 
though in a tempered form. It seemed to a great 
spirit like Tertullian's that the church's love had been 
growing cold, and that it needed some stariling revival 
such as Montanism promised to inaugurate. 

It is not clear how far this ‘ new prophecy,' as it was 
called, stood in a direct line of succession to the primi- 
tive Christian prophets. Those who sought to harmonise 
it with the Catholic church certainly quoted the earlier 
prophets in its justification. The movement failed, less 
perhaps from its early extravagances than from the 
inherent weakness of prophecy as a sysiem. 

It has had several parallels in later history, such as 
the Anabaptists of the Reformation period, and yet 
more notably the Irvingites of a recent generation; we 
might perhaps add to the list the self-denying but ex- 
travagant zeal of the Salvation Army. Every such 
endeavour has witnessed to a truth—a truth which the 
church in its ordered sobriety is perpetually in danger 
of dropping out of sight; but it has isolated that truth 
from other complementary truths; it has divorced 
enthusiasm from order, and erected it into a supreme 
authority, Again and again organisation has been too 
strong for it, and prophecy as an institution has proved 
to be incapable of permanent resuscitation. 

In its most spiritual element the gift of prophecy may 
be said never to have become extinct in the Christian 

‘nn Church. Age after age has seen the 
33. Conelusion. r;c> of great teachers, alike within and 
without the ranks of the regular ministry : men who 
werè dominated by a sense of immediate mission from 
God, and filled with a conviction which imparted itself 
by contagion to their hearers. But prophecy as an 
institution is what we have been considering, and as 
such it was destined to pass away, leaving those of its 
functions which were vital to the church's well-being to 
be discharged as a rule by the settled ministry, which 
rose to its full height only on 115 rival's fall. 

In reviewing the causes of the disappearance of the 
prophetic order, we may give the first place to this 
necessary rivalry with the administrative authority. To 
the prophets themselves no administrative functions are 
ever assigned. This very exemption led to a contrast 
and ultimately to a conflict between them and the regular 
church officers. It became intolerable, as time went 
on, that the ordinary otficers should be liable to contra- 
diction and opposition from irresponsible enthusiasts 
coming and going as they chose. So long as adminis- 
tration was quite subordinate, and the prophets were 
true expounders of a divine message, all wonld go well ; 
but the expansion and general settlement of the church 
gave a growing importance to the official class, and a 
dual control was inconsistent with the church's unity. 
Moreover, as we have seen, the institution of prophecy 
contained the elements of its own dissolution. Even to 
the genuine prophet the fulfilment of his function 
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brought serious peril. ‘The loss of self-control involved 
in the ecstatic condition—and ecstasy was a common, 
though not universal, accompaniment of prophecy—has 
often been observed to have a weakening effect on 
morals. Already in the NT we have found indications 
that immorality was sheltering itself under a prophetic 
guise. Again, the prestige and emoluments attaching 
to the prophetic gift made it worth while for unworthy 
persons to simulate the possession of it. Nor was it 
easy to discriminate between the true inspiration and 
the sensual excitement which strove to counterfeit it, 
Once more, in the Greek and Roman world magic and 
mantic prophecy was everywhere in full play; and it 
was inevitable that Christian prophecy should cone t0 
be confused with practices which had this at least in 
common with it, that they claimed to be direct com- 
munications with the invisible world, 

We need not seek further for the causes of its decay. 
It had served its turn in the first enthusiastic stage of 
the Christian church. As the church grew larger and 
stronger, stress was of necessity laid upon the permanent 
organisation on which its corporate unity depended. 
Irregularity was destined to give way to regularity, and 
the ministry of enthusiasm yielded to the ministry of 


office. JA. R. ($$ 30-33) 


€. SURVEY OF THE PROPHETIC LITERATURE. 


We now proceed to take a survey of the prophetic 
literature in the narrower sense of the word. We shall 
treat first of documents whose authors' names 
34. Intro are known (88 35-42), then of the anonymous 
writings ($$ 43-45), and we shall pass over 
narratives other than those imbedded in collections of 
written prophecies. It is true, by taking this course we 
shall give the reader no idea of the large influence of 
prophecy on historical literature and on the religious 
poetry of the community. This omission (enforced 
upon us by the limits of our work) is, however, to some 
extent repaired by anticipation in the article HISTORICAL 
LITERATURE, $$ 3-8, τοὶ see also HvMns, $ 2, and 
any good commentary on the Psalms. On Christian 
prophetic literature it is unnecessary to speak here at 
length. ‘The Apocalypse of John is called a ‘ prophecy” 
{Rev.13 2277), because it declares ‘things. which 
must shortly come to pass' (Rev. 11), though it was 
not on this account that it was admitted into the Canon. 
Prophecy, indeed, had come more and more to be 
regarded as having to do with eschatology {cp Smend, 
AT Rel.-gesch.® 342), and since the “last things' were 
thought to be close at hand, the definition of the con- 
tents of the Johannine Apocalypse may be applied to 
apocalyptic writings in general. A recently expressed 
view! that the synoptic Gospels come to us through the 
(Christian) prophets is not likely to meet with accept- 
ance, See, further, OLD-CHRISTIAN LITERATURE, 
and on Christian prophets, cp above, $$ 30/7 
Our starting-point, therefore, will be taken, not at 
the so-called oracles of BALAAM [g.0.], but at the 
short but important book of Amos, which 
35. Amos. uggests so many hard problems—textual, 
exegetical, and historical (see Amos, Book 0F}; we 
shall assume the results of critical analysis. Most 
readers, perhaps, have no doubt that the author of the 
book (see 7147., and cp 11) was a herdman of Tekoa, 
and also a cultivator of sycomore figs. It is not clear, 
however, how a Tekoite herdman can have interested 
himself so much in the northern kingdom.‘ It required 
no small courage for a Judeean to enter Israelite territory 
for the express purpose of interfering in the religious 
and social life of the nation, denouncing everything as 
corrupt, thrcatening swift and utter ruin.'? Moreover, 
how does Amos come to have two occupations, which 


1 E. C. Selwyn, Ze Christian Prophets (190%). 
2 Dr. 1. Taylor, in Hastings" 281876. 
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appear to require two different residences (AMOS, $ 2)? 
Is this at all likely? and if ît is a fact, why does Amos 
take the trouble to communicate it to Amaziah? ‘These 
difficulties may predispose us to adopt the results of the 
present writer's most recent textual criticism of the 
prophecies of Amos, which are connected with the 
theory that they are in every sense a S. Palestinian 
work, being specially concerned with the NEGEB [g.7.], 
and that this region in the time of Amos belonged to 
N. Israel, 

For the Jatter point, see 2 K. 142528 (emended text), ‘and 
they shall oppress you from the region about Maacath to the 
wady of Arabia.” Cp, however, col. 2406, notes 5 and 6, which 
are based on the traditional view that the great enemies of Israel 
before the Assyrians were the Arameeans of Damascus. 

According to the theory in question, for example, among the 

laces and regions mentioned in chaps, 13-33 we find Cusham 
ΠῚ probably Kidshim), Jerahmeel, Missùr (see Mizra:m), 
Amalek, RehGboth, which, in the emended text, take the place 
of Damascus, Gilead, Moab, Ammon, Rabbah respectively. 
It is also at a southern Bethel that Amos encounters the 
hostility of the priest Amaziah (710), and among the chief 
offences of the Israelites it is mentioned that they resort to the 
southern sanctuaries—‘ Bethel,” Jerahmeel {= Dan ?), ‘ Dan” (see 
Luz, 2), Shimron, and Beer-sheba (£4 5 5 8 14), which are also 
not improbably referred to as ‘the high places (bamoth) of 
Isaac' (79), Isaac [g-v.] being popularly regarded as the patron 
of the Negeb. Lastly, the region to which the Israelites are to 
be carried captive is described as being beyond Cusham (5 27, 
see SaLaa). It now becomes clear where the prophet's native 
place must have been. pipn(Tekoa), like banp* (see JoKTHEEL), 
is a perfectly natural corruption of bin (Jerahmeel), and 
ὈΡῚΡ:3 in 11 probably comes from D"W]3 or 071 }3, ‘a native 
of Harim,' or ‘of Rekem.”1 The same origin should most prob- 
ably be assigned to 3919 in 7 14, while pig in the same passage 
ἧς not less clearly a fresh corruption of Sypns. In 715, too, 
is ΝΟ (‘from behind the flock ') is probably a distortion of 
Sabre pena “from Cushan-Jerahmeel.* 


We have called Amos a prophet, and one of the 
‘higher prophets' he certainly was. Even after remov- 
ing the various post-exilic insertions, however, there is 
much in the book that we can with difficulty suppose to 
have been uttered in public, Was this really the work 
of Amos? or may we suppose a school of early prophetic 
writers to have worked up fragmentary notes of the 
prophecies of Amos, and given them a striking literary 
form? Asa scholar who does not question the traditional 
view has remarked, ‘it might be difficult to trace any 
connection between the orderliness that Amos displays 
in his book and his vocation, unless, indeed, we are 
bold enough to account for it by the leisure enjoyed 
by the Oriental shepherd,"? Another scholar, who is 
equally faithful to tradition, has endeavoured to prove 
the existence of the strophic form in the writings ascribed 
to this prophet.* Certainly the prophecies in 13-2:6 
and 46-11 are highly artistic in structure. Βαϊ is it not 
the easiest solution of an undeniable difficulty that 
Amos, whom we can scarcely suppose to have turned 
his mind to the elegances of the poet's art, gave way 
to the solicitations of disciples, and permitted them to 
edit his prophecies for a public which only the disciples 
ventured to imagine as probable? If this conjecture be 
accepted, all the more interest attaches to the prophetic 
visions in chaps. 7-9, because these visions are here 
described in the autobiographic style. 

Biographical too is the opening of the next great 
literary monument of prophecy (Hos.12-68/). it 

does not indeed tell us who Hosea was; 
36. Hosea. Lui ;f we may adopt an explanation of 
‘Gomer, bath Diblaim' (13), based upon textual con- 
jecture, it does mention that Hosea's wife was a Jerah- 
meclite,* and this strongly favours the hypothesis that 


1 o-n (Harim) and po (Rekem) are both to be explained as 
corruptions of Sym (Jerahmeel). - For Hakim (Ezra 2 32) cp 
Ezra 231, where ‘the other Elam' should be ‘ Jerahmeel.” For 
Rekem, cp Rexem, SELA, and altogether see Cri. 856, 

2 Mitchell, Azzos®) [1900], 9. 

3 Lohr, Untersuchungen zum Buch Amos (1901). 

4 Both ap1and p'b3v(1 3) are probably corruptions of Sgpm 
The extraordinary words in 324 we take to be corruptions of the 
name of Hosea's wife. This is confirmed by @'s νεβελ olvov= 
pon=o)m= Saona. See Crit. Bib. 
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Hosea, like Amos (probably), was an Israelite dwelling 
in the Jerahmeelite Negeb. 

We can easily understand that either from his own travels or 
from the statements of the many Israelites who flocked to the 
southern sanctuaries, such a person would be well acquainted 
with the moral and political circumstances of northern Israel. At 
the same time, he would have a not lesskeen interest inthe Negeb. 
Some place-names in the MT of Hosea which have been thought 
to refer to N. Israel, in the true text most probably refer to the 
Negeb,! and the ‘ Asshur' and ‘ Mizraim "(read rather ‘ Mizrim ) 
of which he speaks refer to regions to the 5. of Palestine. As 
in the prophecies of Amos, one of the chief offences of the N. 
Israelites is their resorting to the sanctuaries of (according to the 
hypothesis) the Negeb. ‘This must be the reason why, accord- 
ing to Hosea's biography, the prophet married a Jerahmeelite 
wife. ‘he relapse of Israel into a lower form of religion was 
symbolised by his union with a ‘daughter of Jerahmeel,' because 
Baal-worship, or calf.worship (Hosea identifies ‘ Baal’ with the 
*calf’), was practised at the Jerahmeelite sanctuaries. ‘Lo» 
ruhamah' and ‘Lo-ammi,' thé names of Hosea's children, are 
no doubt suggested by the name ‘ Jerahmeei.'2 

The second chapter (after the later insertions have 
been removed) is almost a commentary on the bio- 
graphical fragment; Israel's Baal-worship is its adultery, 
the punishment of which is desolation of the land. 
Generally, however, Hosea delights in short abrupt sen- 
tences [hence the epithet applied to his style by Jerome: 
commaticus). As the late A. B. Davidson* well says, ‘he 
little addresses the people ; rather, turning his face away 
from them, he speaks of them to himself in shuddering, 
disjointed monologue.' His literary originality is perhaps 
shown by the fact that there are no important phraseo- 
logical points of contact between him and Amos, 

The burden of Hosea's warnings to northern Israel and the 
Negeb, however, is surely not uninluenced by that of the warn- 
ings of his older contemporary tothe same regions. ‘ E will cause 
you to go into captivity beyond Cusham,' says Amos (5 27) ; they 
will not return to Yahwè, says Hosea, then they shali return 
to Misrim, to Geshur(Hos.115; 9.3), to Jerahmeel (716)4 EV, 
it is true, once introduces che Egyptian ‘Memphis’ into Hosea'& 
tbreatenings (96); but the Hebrew is n, which occurs nowhere 
else and is doubtless corrupt (see MEMPAIS, ΝΌΡΗ). 

Isaiah is a true successor of Amos and Hosea ; he 
combines the ethical severity so transcendently manifest 
3 in the former with the emotional warmth 

87. Isai&h. ct the later. He is not indeed a N. 
Israelite ; Judah and Jerusalem are the main objects of 
his prophetic threatenings. But he is well aware of the 
material strength of the N. Arabian peoples and of the 
pernicious religious influence which proceeds from 
‘ Jerahmeel.'5 "The primary object of the Jerahmeelites 
outside of the Israelitish Negeb was to regain the cities 
which had formerly been in their occupation. But their 
ambition was not limited to this. They made incursions 
both into Israel and into Judah, and in Isaiah's time 
under ‘Rezin king of Aram (Jerahmeel)' they even 
threatened ferusalem® (2 K.165 1s.71). Jerahmeel, 
however, has ceased to be the instrument of Vahwè's 
vengeance ; it is, according to the present theory of a 
number of misunderstood passages, one of the four 
peoples of which Isaiah is commissioned to predict the 
punishment, the others being Israel, Judah, and Assyria. 

Isaiah's poetic capacity is clear from the very eartiest 
of his works (25-21). It is plausible to suppose that 
he had not yet come forward as a prophet when he 


1 Partly by corruption, partly by editorial manipulation, the 
names have often been” miswrituten. © Mizpah” and. Tabor 
61) should probably be ‘Zarephath "and ‘Rehoboth.' ‘Gilgal* 
(415 915 1212 [1r]) and ‘ Gilead"(64 12 12 [11]) should be ‘ Jerah- 
meel'; * Shechem' (89) should be ‘ Ciishim." ὁ Jezreel"(14£, τα 
12 2} ἴδ no doubt right ; but it is probably the southern Jezreel 
that is meant (see $ 7). 

2 Cp 1s.291/ (read Sym and Sym 85). ὮΡ inony ab 
very probably (like Syvpy) comes from Sanno. 

3 Hastings DA, 2425 a. 

4 The only considerabfe emendation here is ὈΝΌΠῪ for by δ 
in 7161 Pasek warns us to examine the text. δὲς Crif. 87. 

5 In 26 EIPDINÎ should certainly be ὉΜΌΠΡ “pop into, 
‘they are full of diviners of Jerahmeel,' and in 220 the idols 
which the Esraelites cast away are described in the true fext as 
having been made by the Jerahmeelites (see MoLE). 

See Crit. Bib.; REZIN. A similar case is recorded in 2 K. 
1217. ‘Though this is not yet in the commentaries, the Hazael 
who ‘set his face to go up to Jerusalem' was no doubt a N. 
Arabian king. Cp also 2 Ch. 149 (see ZERAH). 
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produced this splendid poetic description of the day of 
Yahwè. Δὲ present it stands as the introduction to 
some prophetic passages such as Isaiah might really 
have uttered,! This position, however, is presumably 
due to the editor who is responsible for the fitting 
together of the fragments of prophecy which follow. 
There is, however, another prophetic poem, the strophic 
structure of which can be more distinctly made out. In 
an article on ' prophetic 4lerz/zre’ ît may be permissible 
to devote a few lines to so remarkable a production. 

It would seem at first sight as if the strophie divisions 
were (a) 98 (7}-12 {11]; (4) 913 [12}-17 [16]; (2) 918 [17}- 
21 [20]; (4) 10:-4 In the third strophe, however, the 
two halves do not cohere well, It is probable that 
only the first half is correct, and that the third couplet 
of the strophe (9 19 [18] a, ὁ) should ran 


By the wrath of Yahwè the land is overthrown, 
And the people become as food for Sh&Ol. 


The three following couplets (one of which, ‘ Manasseh, 
Ephraim,' etc., is probably a gloss) seem to have 
come from some other context containing a description 
of anarchy and oppression. How the third strophe 
closed, we do notknow, The fourth stanza can scarcely 
have been 101-4, which belongs probably {without the 
refrain, v. 45} to the grand succession of ‘woes' on 
the sinners of Judah in 53-24. Possibly it has taken 
the place of 526-29, which describes the approach of the 
enemy who is to ‘overthrow' the land, and make the 
people ‘as food for ShéoL' That the last strophe has 
no refrain, is quite natural Very possibly indeed the 
preceding strophe had none. For after the enemy 
{Assyria ὃ) had come from afar, and carried the people 
into exile (figuratively described in v. 19 3), what room 
was there for any further blow? Very grand is the 
refrain (‘ For all this,' ete.), and surely not less impres- 
sive than a thunder-peal ; but the poet refused to carry 
it on when the sense forbade. 

The first strophe speaks of the inroads of Rezin and the N. 


Arabians ; the second of a great slaughter (in battle? or in a 
usurper's insurrection ?); the third and the fourth of the ruin 
brought by an Assyrian invasion. [π δ. τὸ [τι], my, as Lagarde 
saw, is a miswritten ps and (as even this able critic did not see) 
YI (as δὴν often in the Pss.}is an error for D'39Y ‘Arabians, 


Apparently this fine though fragmentary poem refers, 
not at all to Judah, but to the northern kingdom. This 
has been doubted, but the unemended text gives no 
continuous sense, and the result of the emendations is 
confirmed by the explanation given of ‘the people, all 
of it” in Is. 99 [8] —viz., ‘ Ephraim and the inhabitants 
of Samaria.” As time went on, we may suppose the 
poetic impulse declined and the prophetic greatly 
increased. The ruin of N. Israel is predicted, most 
think, in 84 and in 281-6,° and inclusively at least in 
69-13 and 17111, 

The last of these deserves special notice because of the com. 
bination of Aram or Damascus with Ephraim (N. Israel). It is 
most usual to date this prophecy before the ‘ Syro-Ephraimitish 
war, chiefly because no reference is made to the joint attack of 
Syria and Îsraet on Judah. The general chronological view of 
the prophecy may perhaps be correct, but at any rate (as recent 
criticism suggests) ὁ Ephraim” in v. 3 is a corruption of ‘ Jerah- 
meel,' and ‘Aram’ in the same verse means the same N. Arabian 
people, while ‘Dammesek * (Damascus) is miswritten for Kidsam 
or perhaps rather ‘Cosham,' and ‘Aroer' (τ. 2) for ‘Arab’ or 
‘Arbim.’ Itis judgment upon the ancient foe of Israet that Isaiah 
here prophesies, but also upon Israel itself, which (if we may infer 
anything from the combination of 72. 1-3 with 22. 4-11) has 
found ît necessary or expedient to enter into an alliance with 
‘Jerahmeel” Judah, τοῦ, in spite of the Jerahmeelite invasion 
(chap. 7),3 probably found reason to seek a Misrite(Jerahmeelite) 
alliance 21 a later day (see col. 2201, n, 1). 

It is very possible that notes of Isaiah's discourses 
were partly worked up by the disciples of whom he 
speaks in 816. For 12-26 this view seems to suggest 
the only adequate explanation of the phenomena ; but 
we cannot venture with any dogmatic positiveness to 
limit its application to this passage. Nevertheless, 

1 8r-15, and 16-24, omitting certain later insertions (see 
SBOT). 

2 See, however, below, on Micah ($ 38). 

3 See Rezia, and (rit. Lib. 
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there appears to be no rashness in adopting the general 
verdict of critics that Isaiah, take him all in all, is the 
greatest of the older prophets whose discourses have 
been committed to writing, though the unique versa- 
tility ascribed to him by Ewald may be incapable of 
strictly critical proof,! 
Micah, being a younger contemporary of Isaiah, may 
naturally be expected to show traces of his influence. 
; So much at least appears to be certain — 
88, Mica: har both prophets announce the ruin of 
Judah and Jerusalem (Is. 221-14; Mic. 8 τα). It is also 
generally held that both predict the fall of Samaria (Is. 
281-4 Mic. 12-7), though the predictions were written 
down only after Samaria's fall had occurred.* It is very 
possible, however, that the prevalent opinion is mistaken. 
Amos and Hosea, rightly read, both point, we believe, to the 
southern sanctuaries as the cause of sin to the northera kingdom, 
and Isaiah (26 20, see above $ 37) speaks of ‘ Jerahmeel ' as exer. 
ing a baleful influence on Judah. This seems to show what 
icah means (15) by ‘the ‘transgression of Jacob'— namely, 
puos—and the ‘sin of the house of Judah'--namely, ΠΟΥ. 
The former name should in fact probably be read ]i2d SHiMRON 
[φ:Ὁ.1, and the Jatter bgesny Jerahmeel. And in Is.2813 
DSSR “DE is not improbably a corruption of ῬΝΩΠῚ ΠΡ 


‘ Cusham-jerahmeel '; the reference will in this case be to some 

important Jerahmeelite city (cp_SHECHEN, 2), probably the 

same as that called ‘Shimron ' by Micah. Both prophets antici- 

pae the devastation of the Negeb, its cities and its sanctuaries,3 
yy the Assyrians. 


The historical value of Micah is therefore greater 
than his religious originality, unless indeed we take in 
pertions of the book which criticisim tends more and 
more to disallow (see MicaH [BooK]). From a literary 
as well as a religious point of view, this country prophet 
contrasts unfavourably with the great city prophet 
Isaiah, There is, however, in 24 {if Stade and Nowack 
may be followed) a little 4z4% or dirge which deserves 
attention as an illustration of Budde's kinéh-metre (see 
LAMENTATION, $ 2}. 

‘The next prophet in chronological order, according to 
most, is Nahuni, of whom Driver remarks that ‘of all 

the prophets he is the one who în 

29, Nabum and dignity and force approaches most 
i "nearly to Isaiah.' There is, however, 
much to be done before we can say that we thoroughly 
understand him (see NAHUM); underneatà our present 
text it is possible to trace a prophecy which related, not to 
Nineveh, but to the Jerahmeelite capital. ‘The key to 
the prophecy is in 115 [21], which, though it forms part 
of a late a]phabetic poem, may nevertheless be used as a 
commentary on the prophecy. The passage runs (we 
omit a few words), ‘O Judah, keep thy festivals, 
perform thy vows, for no more shall Ὁμοῦ pass through 
thee ; he is consumed, cut off. μοῦ is almost certainly 
miswritten for by. The prophet himself describes 
the city to which he refers as ‘city of the Arammites' 5 
(Jerahmeelites), and its king as ‘king of Assur,' z.e., 
the southern Geshur (21318); in 28 37 its name is given 
as moi, which is probably miswritten for Sygpnv. “The city 
whose fate is likened to that of my; is called (38) in MT 
fina ὦ (RV, No-amon). It may have been Janoah, a 
city in N. Israel depopulated by Tiglath-pileser (2 K. 
1529)—e., Yenu'am? (see JANoAH). If so, Nah.2f 
was written after 734 B.C.; the prophet himself was 
perhaps a native of the Negeb; ‘ Elkoshite' may come 
from ‘Eshcolite.'? Very possibly we may venture on a 

1 This seems to the present writer certain. 
Driver's 7πέγοα, (ch. 3). 

2 Cp Smend, 47 Rel-gesch.®) 237, n. 2. 

3 Note the reference to the idols (symbols of Yahwè?) in 
Mic. 17. 

4 Introd., 315. 

6 This is one ofa group of passages (Is. 858 521 Joel 314117) 
in which the namesoof the N. Arabian oppressors of the Jews are 
cleverly obscured. See Criz. 836. 

8 Reading, in 31, 0°9% for MT's ODI (cp DVI for DOW 
Ps. 51 16). ᾿ 

Ἰ Peiser's explanation (see ELKOSHITE) is no doubt attractive; 
but the evidence pointing towards a southern origin for ‘Kish 
(to which name Peiser refers as a parallel) is strong. pina 
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still more definite statement. Relying on requisite 
emendations of passages in Is. 7 and 8, we may lay it 
down as in a very high degree probable that the N. 
Arabians invaded Judah, and that as a punishment 
Isaiah expected the N. Arabian border of Palestine to 
be devastated by the Assyrians. It is reasonable to 
assume that Nah. 2 7 was written in the course of this 
Assyrian invasion, after certain N. Israelitish districts 
(including the city of Janoah) had been taken, but 
before Cush or Jerahmeel had felt the heavy hand of 
the conqueror. That its prediction really was fulfilled 
we may probably infer from Tiglath-pileser's own 
mention of a campaign against N. Arabia and Gaza, 
and from the double notice in 2 K.1529 (from the 
document which Kittel calls K) and 169 (from Kittel's 
A).} It was reserved for a post-exilic writer, whose 
work, however, has been edited in such a way as to 
destroy the true geographical reference, to produce an 
edifying story describing how, after an initial act of 
disobedience, a prophet of Israel, at the divine com- 
mand, warned the capital of the Jerahmeelites of its 
danger, not without happy results {see $ 44). 

This result places Nah.2 / {in its original form) about a 
century earlier than the date Assigned to it by the new critical 
tradition, No critic, however, will deny that there are difficulties 
in the ordinary view (see NaHun [Book]). One of these demands 
special notice here, If Nahum's oracle really refers to Nineveh, 
it follows that either Isaiah or Nahum was under a serious 
illusion ; for Isaiah distinctly calls Assyria the ‘rod of Yahwè's 
mrath* (15.105), whereas Nahum describes the oppression of 

‘Nineveh” as wicked injustice.® It was, however, quite în ac- 
cordance with the prophetie tradition (see Am. 13 5) to accuse 
Cusham (or Jerahmeel} of transgressions so great that they 
deserved the severest punishment. 

‘The denunciations of the troublesome Jerahmeelite 
neighbours still continue; the captivity spoken of in 
2 K. 169 (?) was therefore only partial Habakkuk îs 
the true successor of Nahum. For it is plain that the 
wicked who 5605 to annihilate one who is more righteous 
than he {Hab. 113) is the same oppressor whom Nahum 
(319) has already accused of far-reaching wickedness. 
"This oppressor is soon to be put down, and to suffer the 
fate which he has destined for Judah, at the hand of 
the Chaldeeans. Critics have generally thought of the 
Assyrians ; but the Assyrian suzerainty could hardly 
have awakened the indignation so energetically and 
poetically expressed by Habakkuk.® We may probably 
venture, with Driver, to place the prophecy in the reign 
of Jehoiakim.4 

Zephaniah is a follower of Isaiah, but lacks that 
prophet's classic moderation (Zeph.13); nor does he 

‘oh connect the announcement of the ‘day 

40. Zephaniah cr vahwè' with any high moral purpose, 
Sho sthiana or. 25: and 38-10 being, as Smend points 

N veni out, not part of the original Book of 

- Arabians. Zechaniah. We must not, however, 
contrast Zephaniah with Amos, Isaiah, and Jeremiah, on 
the ground that he ‘threatens all nations from Ethiopia 
to Assyria,'® for ‘ Assur," as so often, is substituted for 
‘Geshur,' ‘Nineveh' is misread for ‘Jerahmeel,' and 
‘Cush' is the well- authenticated Cush of N. Arabia. 
Who is the intended instrument of Yahwè's vengeance, 
is not stated. If, however, the destroyers ‘from the 
north’ in Jer. 464 θ τό are the Scythians, we can hardty 
suppose that the same destroyers are meant in Zephaniah, 
for the prophet says (213) that Yahwè ‘will stretch out 
his hand against the Ν.᾿ See ZEPRANIAH [BooK]. 
(Nahum), too, may reasonably be connected with eihnics like 
NAHAM, NAHAMANI, etc. 

16x55 πρὸς (Gilead and Galilee) in the former very possibly 
comes from ὈΚΏΠῚ (Jerahmeel); and pept in the latter from 
ὨΦῚΡ (Kidsam= Kadesh) or rather DW49 (Cisham=Cush, in N. 
Arabia). 

2 See Smend, A7° Rel.gesch.(0, 240 £ 

5. That the Jerahmeelites are referred to îs also suggested by 
Hab, 37 (‘the tents of CusHan ’). The in Hab. 3 must be 
later than Habakkuk ; but the editor she serted it may have 
been partly influenced by this reference to the N. Arabian Cush, 
A certain geographical consistency need not be denied. 

4 On the composition of the book see NAHUM (B00x OF). 

5 Smend, 05. ci7. 243. 
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In reality, Zeph.213 and Jer. 464 614 represent 
changes in the prophetic attitude towards the people 
or peoples referred to. ‘The North’ in these and in 
the similar related passages should probably be 
‘Zaphon.' This is a name connected with the N. 
Arabian border of Palestine (see PARADISE, $ 4), and 
probably equivalent to Misrim (see MIzrAIM, $ 26). It 
appears that not only Jeremiah's late biographer,! but 
even the supplementers οἱ his fragmentary work (see 
$ 45), regarded him as a prophet of N. Arabia as well 
as of Judah ; and in the contexts of Τοῦ, 4 6ὁ 613 occur 
names which point, in the former case with probability, 
in the latter with certainty, to an invasion from the S. 
This view is confirmed by a group of other passages 
in the little poems ascribed with most confidence to 
Jeremiah himself. 


@) Jer. 4157 “For hark! one declares from. Dan, and 
makes known calamity from Mount Jerahmeel. . Misrites come 


from the land of Jerahmeel, and utter their voice (battle-cry) 
against the cities of Judah' 
rections, 


This presupposes textual cor- 

Duhm's defence of the traditional text is a plain 
î,— It seems that the remnant of N, Israel at the foot 
banus and on the Ephraimite mountains were still în 
touch with Judah and Benjamin (cp 415 25). But the Dan 
intended must be a southera Dan (= Halasal), and ‘ Ephraim,* 
as often, is miswritten for ‘ Jerahmeel"; 41/5 is corrupt. 

(δὲ 816, ' The snorting of his horses is heard from Dan. A 
place situated at the extreme northern limit 15 not appropriate. 
(Ὁ 61, ‘Blow the trumpet in Tekoa, raise up a signal at Beth- 
jerahmeel.' Duhm remarks that, Tekoa and presumably Beth- 
haccerem (2) being places în the S., the reference to them must 
be an interpolation. This suits the Scythian theory, no doubt, 
but is the resource of despair. (4) 2 16, ‘Also the sons of the 


impious (read D'DIN) will break thee to pieces, the sons of 


Jerahmeel'—i.e.,, a desolating Jerahmeelite invasion will be 
Judah's punishment for copying ὡς Teligion of Geshur (MT 

Shihor' and ‘A&Sur’) and Mi israim); see 2, 18. 
Cp ΝΌΡΗ, Taupanres. {e) and DA) sus and 2220 may also 
probably be added (see Crif. 2.2.) former passage is 
specially important because gIm ΠΟ atm IR NI seems to be 
an early explanatory gloss= ‘that is, the Ethanite nation ; that 
is, the Jerahmeelite nation. 


This result is important, not only as confirming cur 
conviction of the perennial influence of N. Arabia on 
the political and religious history of fudah, but also as 
supplying fresh material for an opinion on the chrono- 
logy of Jeremiah's works.® In their present form, this 
prophet's genuine works are certainly monuments of 
the later period of his ministry. 

Tradition connects Jeremiah with a scribe named 
Baruch. Itis probable that, likg the pre-exilic prophets 

in general, he was too much absorbed in 
41. Jeremiah intercourse with his God to think much 

of the means of perpetuating his revela- 
tions. At the same time we can quite well imagine 
him dictating his prophecies—which are often rather 
poetic elegies than discourses—to a faithful scribe. 
Clearly this involves no disparagement to Jeremiah's 
poetic talent; Baruch, if he was really the author of 
the biographic sections, or of part of them,* was too 
prosaic a person to have meddied with the structure of 
his master's poems. It is noteworthy that one of the 
biographic sections contains a little poem (see LAMEN- 
TATION, $ 2), consisting of two pentameters, which is 
ascribed to Jeremiah. In Duhm's opinion it is an elegy 
on the fate of the people of Judah; but the prophet's 
biographer had access to more poems of Jeremiah than 
we now possess. 

According to the late A. B. Davidson,4 the literary 
remains of Jeremiah are formally less perfect than those 
of Isaiah ; “the poetical rhythm is not so regular, losing 


1 See Jer. 273, where ny and pipy are, as in Joel8 [4] 4, cor- 
tuptions of SD, Missur. 

2 The descriptions of the Jerahmeelite invasion, even if only 
anticipative, can hardly have been written long before che fourth 
year of Jehoiakim (2 K.242). 

8 Dufim accepts this view. N. Schmid, however, denies that 
any part of our present Book of Jeremiah can be ascribed to 
Baruch. He also rejects the narrative in chap, 36 altogether 
(see JeREstiAH [ΒΟΟΚΊ, $ 9, 17}, whilst Duhm (288) regards 
this as an ‘important narrative on Jeremiah's activity as a 
writer.” 

4 Hastings DZ 25764. 
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itself often in elevated prose.’ This shows us some of 
the points to which future study must be directed. We 
must determine more exactly the extent of the literary 
remains of these prophets, and in correcting the faulis 
of the traditional text must pay more regard to metre. 
Criticism has till lately somewhat neglected Jeremiah. 
Duhm and Cornill, however, have opencd up new paths, 
and a stricter textual criticism may assist us in deter- 
mining between them where they differ. Comparing 
their results, we find those of Cornill the less startling. 
According to him, it would be an error to try to bring 
the (genuine) poetical passages of Jeremiah into correct 
strophic pentameters {‘ Kinah-strophes') or trimeters. 
Apart from a few lyrical dz/ermezzi in strophes of 
pentameters, Jeremiah does not advance beyond ir- 
regular verses (‘ Knittelversen ᾽}; and but for the strophie 
structure of his poems, we might describe his style as 
rbythmic prose. Dulm, however, says, ‘Most of the 
poems are very short (on the average containing less 
than five Massoretic verses); the metre is everywhere 
the same, quatrains with alternately three and two 
beats.' Ης adds that the poetical diction is correspond- 
ingly simple and natural, popular in the best sense, and 
on this account touching and even overpowering, and 
that in its abundance of striking and original images it 
reveals a born poet. This characterisation is based on 
the short poems, about sixty in number, which Duhm 
assigns to this prophet. 

1f Jeremiah is distinguished as a poet by his natural- 
ness, Ezekiel is no less conspicuous for his excessive 

; artificiality. His book indeed is much 
42. Eaelcie. #0 more a Work of literature than of 
". prophecy, in the true and original 
sense of the word ' prophecy' {see EZEKIEL [ΒΟΟΚΊ, $ 
2). He himself tells us of a time when from physical 
incapacity he had to suspend his utterance of the 
message of woe to his people (326); and though we 
cannot doubt that he addressed assemblies of the 
exiles—commonly in similitudes (nbvn; see PROVERB) 
of one kind or another (2049 [21 5])—it is plain that he 
gave a more elaborate form to these addresses with a 
view to their publication He excels in 4/23 or 
dirges (for references see LAMENTATION, $ 2}; but 
partly from textual corruption, partly from the extensive 
modifications introduced by an editor, who confounded 
τοῦ (Missur= the N. Arabian Musri) with ὰ (Sor=Tyre) 
and ns (Misrim, also= Musri) with p"ysp, it is difficult 
to reconstruet their original form.! According t0 
Kraetzschmar, the book is full of doublets and parallel 
texts (see especially 11-3 135 34-9 49-17; 617 7r9 
87} 95-7 10184 1221-27 178-10 16-20 1821-29 2340-44 
2A 22-24 253-7 262-14 19-21 3022-26 853-150 88 39 4318-27 
4521). 1f this critic is right, we may even speak of 
two recensions of the text, one of which is shorter and 
speaks of Ezekiel in the third person (see Kraetzschmar 
on 12f 2424), and is probably based on an excerpt 
from the longer one, în which Ezekiel himself is the 
speaker. Τῆς combination of these recensions is 
obviously the work of a redactor. Since the text of & 
presents the same phenomena as MT, the redaction 
must have taken place before that version was made. 

It has been asserted that the prophets use visions 
‘as a vehicle in which they bring home to man's highest 
faculties the providential mysteries with which they feel 
themselves inspired.’ This is at any rate not wholly 
untrue of Ezekiel and (especially) Zechariah, whose 
visions seem to be to a great extent artificial and 
literary. Such visions indeed are distinctively character- 
istic of the later period of prophetic and semi-prophetic 
literature.  Haggai may have none, and ‘Malachi* 
may have none; but they cannot in this respect be 


1 Kraetzschmar has bestowed much pains both on the cor. 
rection of the text (after able predecessors, especially Cornill) 
and on the metrical arrangement of Ezckiel's poems. He 
overtooks, however, the worst corruptionst—those of names of 
countries. 
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regarded as typical specimens of their age, and Zechariah 
gives us no less than eight visions (17-68), of the 
artificiality of which there can hardly be a doubt (see 
ZEcHARIAH [BooK]}  Certainly, as Moulton says,? 
no other prophecy equals Zechariah's sevenfold (eight- 
fold) vision in the demand it makes on the imaginative 
powers. From a literary point of view, however, must 
we not add that it contrasts disadvantageously with the 
simple, natural, and truly poetic visions of Is. 40-48? 


D. JERAHMEELITE THEORY. 


The writers called ‘ prophetic' who chronologically 
precede Ezekiel, Haggai, and Zechariah are fully 
inro Prophetic, but only half literary ; the 
13. Bemi pro. nameless” wrilers who follow. these 
pi Te 40.66. ἡ transitional personages are in the full 
" “sense literary, but at most only half 
prophetic. That they would have assumed the title 
of prophets may confidentiy be denied, and yet the 
existence of a secondary prophetic element in them is 
too plain to require proof. Even ‘Malachi,’ who is on 
the whole {see MALACRI, $ 7) dry and prosaic in style, 
in 3 1-5 catches something of the old prophetic enthusiasm, 
whilst the succession of writers of whom we have to 
speak next really succeed in assimilating much of that 
which is best in the old prophets, of course apart from 
their unique authoritativeness. From a literary point 
of view, we may, if we like, criticise them; but at any 
rate they care much about style and imagery, and have 
produced a new style of literature. For us perhaps the 
most interesting feature of their work is the elaboration 
of the Messianic idea. We find it first (so at least a 
strict criticism suggests) in Ezekiel (34237 3724/.; cp 
the gloss in Hos.35); the Second Isaiah, however, 
apparently dispenses with it;? Zechariah too, in the 
original text of Zech. 612, must have referred, not to 
a future Messiah, but to ZERUBBABEL® [9.0.]} When, 
however, the hopes attached to this prince were dis- 
appointed, devout and patriotic men of the semi-pro- 
phetic school looked into the future, and found there a 
son of David, marked out by God as, under him, the 
king of Israel, the perfect king—the Messiah (Is. 96[5]}: 
‘And the angel of Yahwè calls his name, 
Protector of Israel, Prince of prosperity.'4 
With regard to Is. 40-66, it îs important to mention 
that thongh the results attairied (see IsAIAH [B00K]) 
without the help of the new Jerahmeelite theory are to a 
great extent sound, a mumber of critical details require 
re-examination. 

For instance, in the light of this theory it becomes at once highly 
probablethat the composition of chaps. 40-55 shouldbe placed in N, 
Arabia. That this book (as we may fairly call it) has been much 
edited, is certain, and no one can be surprised that sometimes 
(though not so often as in Ezekiel) there are traces of an earlier 
‘and very different text underlying the present one (see Cif. 270.) 
Four passages at any rate may be referred to. (@) 411-4, where 
the Jerahmeelites and Edomites seem to be called upon to listen 
to the prophetic writer's argument. This consists of a highly 
coloured description of the victorious march of Cyrus, which 
has Jerahmeel-the land where the writer and his fellows are 
pining in exile—for its goal. (ὁ) The second is 42 22, where the 
Jews are spoken of as despoiled in Edom and’ plundered 
among the Jerahmeelites. (c) Next comes 4814, where Yahwè 
says that he has sent to Jerahmeel, and will lay the Jerahmeelites 
low; and (4) 524 is affirmed that Yahwè's people 
went down to Micrim to sojourm, but were oppressed by the 
Geshurites without cause (cp Lam. 56, and LAMENTATIONS, 8 
7), and that the Ishmaelites and Jerahmeelites act madiy, and 
blaspheme the name of Yahwè (cp Ps. 7410 18, and PsALWS, $ 
28, v.). It may be added that în at least one importani passage 
of the third part of Isaiah (56-66) there seems to be a reference 
to Jerahmeelite oppressors (6319, for pbiyn read orbanmv9), 
though we are far from asserting that 6387-6412 [11] îs of the 
same date as 40-55, 


1A Short Introd. to the Literature af the Bible, 260 (1901), 

2 Sellin (Stuzîen, 1 [x90x}), however, interprets the ‘Servant 
of Yahwè” in the Second Isaiah as a poetic description of 
Jehoiachin, See SERVANT or THE Lorp, 

3 See Duhm, /erenzia, 1815 

4 For the emendation of the text here assumed, see CriZ. Bib.; 
cp also Lagarde, Sersitica (ad loc.), 

δ᾽ The preceding word should possibly be ἸΣΥῚΝ (‘our lords 
are Jerahmeelites'); cp 2613. 
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The work of the Second Isaiab (which can hardly 
have come down to us in its integrity) is clearly enough 
only semi-prophetic, The writer is a thinker, a rhetori- 
cian, and a poet; possibly he has also been a pastor ; 
but the element of strictly  prophetic  revelation is 
secondary, a circumstance with which the anonymity of 
the work is closely connected. In truth, a prophet was 
not needed at this period of Israel's history. The dis- 
cipline of exile and the self-denying labours of Jeremiah, 
the Deuteronomist, and Ezekiel had produced their due 
effect on a noble minority of exiles, ‘The truth of the 
unique greatness of Yahwé, the creator of the world 
and the maker of history, had been burnt into their 
inmost being, and to this truth corresponded the sister- 
truth of Yahwé's election and appropriation of the 
prophet-people Israel. It was needful, no doubt, to be 
able to declare in the name of Yahwé that Israel would 
be ‘justified' in the eyes of the world, and would be 
restored to its own land, there to serve its God, and to 
give an example of a righieous people. The chief 
thing, however, was to complete the education of the 
exiled people, and to quicken the zeal of less advanced 
individuals, by presenting a many-sided picture of the 
nature of God. ‘The most distinctly predictive passages 
are 429 43314 19} 4426-28 451-314. Upon the whole, 
however, the writer regards himself as merely one who 
has seen or divined beforehand the fulfilment of that 
series of prophecies which is, to him, among the most 
decisive proofs of the unique divinity of Yahwè, 

The Jerahmeelite theory has also a 


44 Other special bearing on Is.24-27, on the addi 
affected tions to the Book of Micah, on Joel, on 
this thoo Y ‘Obadiah,'! and on both parts of the 

σι ἀρ δ composite Book of Zechariah ; also on 
Mana the story of Jonah, and on the Book of 


Jeremiah. 

Two of these have been considered in the light of that theory 
already (see Mica® [Book], OnapraÒ [Boox]). As to 15, 24-27 
we can here only point out that, on grounds of analogy, mix and 
ΘΝ must be Geshur and Misrim. Αξ to Joel, it can hardly be 
rash to say that chap. 8[4] is closely akin to the latter part of 
the Book of Obadiah, referring as it does to the valley of 
Zephathor Zarephath (“ Jehoshaphat,'v. 12, is certainly wrong), 
and to Missur or Misrim8 and Edom (70419) 23 the cruei 
enemies of Judah who shall receive fitting retribution. It now 
appears possible definitely to solve the problem of ‘npy (220); 
evidently this word should be a N, Arabian ethnic—viz., 
Sephonite (see $ 41) The reference is to the Jerahmeelites, 
whom Ezekiel has already indicated (‘Gog-Magog '; see $ 27) 
as the eschatological foe of Yahwè's people. We now see how 
necessary it is to view the locusts in Joel 1 2, not as mere 
locuste, but as harbingers of the Day of Vabwè.4_ Îndeed, the 
presence οἵ the ethnic ‘Sephonite” in 2 20 (pointing forward to 
chap. 8 (4))is already presumptive evidence against a dual origin 
of the book. The reconsideration cf the problems of both parts 
of Zechariah must be reserved (see ZECHARIAH [B00K]), 

A still more interesting specimen of editorial manipu- 
lation is furnished by the Book of Jonah {author un- 
known). 

Great light has been thrown by a succession of critics on the 
story in its present form; but criticism cannot stop short here. 
We have seen (8 7) that the territory recovered by Jeroboam II. 
for Israel was really the Negeb, and that the foes îrom whom it 
was taken were the Jerahmeelites (Ὁ 5ἼΝ); also that the prophet 
Jonah is described, according to an extremely probable emenda- 
tion of 9 K.1425, as a Maacathite9 (see MAAcan). We have 
also scen ($ 39) that ‘Nineveh’ (m3*5) in Nah. 2837 has been 
partly corrupted, partly altered, from ‘ Jerahineel' (bgpn9), and 
that ‘the great city’ Gbula] vyl3)) in Gen. 1012 has sprung 
out ofthe same place-name ; ‘god’ (mb) and ‘king’ (Ὁ) are 
Zito familier distortione of “Jerabince' (buoni. le now 
becomes highly probable that the mission of Jonah was, not to 
Nineveh, but to the capital of the Jerahmeelites, and that the 


1 Probably an editor*s transformation of Arabi, ‘Arabian.’ 

2 Till the right key had been applied, it was natural to emend 
poem into pae (JenosnarHaTt, VALLEY or), See, however, 
SHAPHAT. 

3 For [ὙΠ 15 read N82, and for Meb5 read ΠΡΊΝ, 


4 See Wellhausen and Nowack on the passage ; and cp JorL 
{Boox], $$ 5, 7. 

5 By Gath-hepher” is probably meant some sotithern locality. 
‘Hepher' appears to have been a southern clan-name (see 
ELIPHELET, 2). 
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story about the ‘great city,’ the ‘city great unto Elohim, a 
journey . . .,' has developed out of the simple phrase ‘the city 
of Jerahmeel' The joumey of the prophet was therefore not 
more difficult than that of Elijah or Elisha (both men of the 
Negeb) to Cusham (1 K. 19 15 2 K. 87); and the king of Jerah- 
meeì (not of Nineveh—an unparalleled expression) might not 
unnaturally listen to his preaching, as Hazael, Elisha's nominee 
for the crown of Aram or Jerahmeel, listened to Elisha (2 Κ. 
88-13, see 8 7). The story of Jonah in its original form may, 
therefore, most naturally be viewed as a Midrash on 2 K.1425. 
Jpoah prophesied to Jehozhaz (7) the future recorquest of the 

egeb (so 2 K. states); but he also, at the bidding of a mercifu] 
God, warned Jerahmeel of its danger, so that by a timely 
repentance the capital of Jerahmeel escaped destruction. In 
both its forms the story is presumably post-exilic. 

The same editorial tendency to alter the geographical 
setting meets us over and over again in the pro- 

phetic writings ; Habakkuk, Haggai, and 
so Snle Malachi are the only ones which seem to 
parta of have escaped its operation. Of the re- 

Jeremiah. sults in some of these books we have 

spoken already; and though vastly more 
remains to be said, all that we can do here 1s to throw 
some fresh light on parts of Jeremiah, the extremely 
interesting phenomena of which book are just now 
attracting special attention. The parts referred to are 
the work of post-exilic writers, mostly supplementers. 

It has puzzled critics to account for the fact that the 
place of Jer. 46-51 (the prophecies against foreign 
nations) in @ is between 25r3 and 2515; we should 
have expected these chapters to have followed, not 
preceded, the list of nations in vv. 15-26. Many other 
small and great problems have also taxed their ingenuity, 
among which it is enough to mention the historical 
difficulty of the unconfirmed reference {cp JEREMIAH 
[ΒΟΟΚΊ, 8 14) to a battle between Nebuchadrezzar and 
Pharaoh-necoh at Carchemish (462), and the difficulty 
of finding a historical background for the oracle {so 
strangely placed in a collection of prophecies ascribed 
to Jeremiah) against Elam (4934-39) We are well 
within the mark, however, in saying that there have been 
corruption and editorial modification on a large scale, 
both in the list of nations în 25 15-26 and in chaps. 46-51. 
As to the list, it is enough to refer to SHESHACH, and 
to point out that the peoples which are to drink the 
wine-cup of judgment are, besides Judah, the various 
N. Arabian populations. ‘The manipulation needed was 
but slight, and we can with ease, after omitting ditto- 
graphed names, restore the original form of the passage! 
(cp also 2732814, and see Cri. Bib.). We now see to 
what extent Jeremiah was, according to 76γ. 1 το, ‘set 
over the nations.’ With regard to 48-51, some details 
are given under MigpoL, No-aMmon, ΝΌΡΗ, TAH- 
PANHES, LEB-KAMAI, MFRATHAIM, PEKOD, SHE- 
SHACH. It mustsuffice here to add that pep1 (Damascus !) 
in 4923 is necessarily a corruption of petp (Kidsham), 
or ono (Casham), non (Hamath 1) of Maacath, and 
ἸΘῚΝ, probably (cp REPHIPIM) of Jerahmeel; and that 
ὧν» (Elam ἢ) in 4934 7/—a late addition, it would seem 
—is, doubtless, a corruption of bxonw (Jerahmeel 2}. 
How far insertions were made by the later editor to 
convert the original prophecies on Misrim and Jerah- 
meel into prophecies on Misraim and Babel {Babylon} 
cannot here be discussed. Several of the headings, at 
any rate (462 471 4934), have received additions sug- 
gested by the editor's faulty view of the historical refer- 
ence of the prophecies.8 The final redaction of Jeremiah 


1 This restoration (sce SWESHACH), together with the fact that 
tere seems to be a tendency (cp MoSES, $ 7) to convert Vera&- 
me'2ltm into ‘drelim (' uncircumeised ‘), enables us to restore the 
original text of Jer.925/, which is simply an announcement 
of the judgment impending over the N° Arabian peoples, but 
was placed where it now stands, a/fer the text had become 
corrupted, as an edifying admonition to the Jews not to τοῖν on 
their circumeision. Cp, however, JEREMIAH [Boox], $ 16. 

È So also, most probably, in Is.ilx1 (see PATHKOS, SHINAR). 

3 The heading in 462 must originally have been simply 
ὨΣΊ ‘concerning Misrim.' To this was added 99m δῦ 
Sanna mins ἼΠΣ ΟΡ ma agià Disp ‘concerning the army of 
the king of Misrim, which was by the river Ephrath in Jerah- 
meel' (cp v. 6, where iBS means ‘towards Zaphon '). 
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must therefore have been late, for in the original form 
of the prophecies in question it was held that Jeremiah 
(life Nahum, Ezekiel, and the Jonah of the story) 
was a prophet for N. Arabia. The idea of ascribing 
this group of prophecies on N. Arabia to Jeremiah was 
probably suggested by the tradition that he accompanied 
a band of Jews which sought refuge (?) in Misrim—z.e., 
in N. Arabia.! 

At this point it is necessary to refer to what is stated 
elsewhere (IsArAH [BOOK], $ 3 £ } relative to the present 
position of the study of Isaiah, which may without 
alteration be extended to the case of Jeremiah. Jere- 
miah, not less than Isaiah, in its present form is a post- 
exilic work, and we can hardly expect to find that the 
whole of a long passage is rightly ascribed to Jeremiah. 
The insertions (we must not say, interpolations) both 
in Isaiah and in Jeremiah are of great interest for the 
study of Jewish religion They range from very small 
additions, which may have seemed necessary to round 
off sections or paragraphs, to long compositions with a 
definite theological purpose. We confine ourselves here 
to the inserted passages in Jeremiah, which, according 
to Duhm, have a twofold origin, about 220 Massoretic 
verses belonging to the biography of Jeremiah by 
Baruch,? and about 850 verses to the writers who 
supplemented the works of Jeremiah and his disciple. 
The general object of these supplementers (and the 
same remark may be made of those who supplemented 
the first half of our Isaiah) was to produce an instructive 
and edifying book for popular use, not less comprehen- 
sive in range than authoritative in tone, and the supple- 
mentary portions were, for the period when they arose, 
the most important, because they suggested the interpre- 
tations and qualifications which the recognised religious 
leaders imposed on the fragmentary prophecies that 
formed the kernel of the book. The work in its present 
form is, therefore, on a much lower level than the 
Fourth Gospel, because the object of the supplementers 
is not so much to present feremiah's personality in an 
idealised form adapted to a later age, as to invest their 
own ideas of Israel's past, present, and future with the 
authority of the last of the great pre-exilic prophets. 
From a literary point of view, the merits of this group 
of writers are not great. Ezekiel is the model for the 
denunciations, the Second Isaiah for the consolations ; 
Deuteronomic turns of expression are also not un- 
frequent. Assimilation and reproduction are, in fact, 
the notes of the prophetic or quasi-prophetic literature 
of the post-exilic period, which makes it often rather 
difticult to determine the date of its monuments. 

How the work of the original prophet (say, Isaiah or 
Jeremiah) is to be separated from that of supplementers, 
it is not so easy to explain briefly to 


46. How t0 those who have not followed the pro- 
detect the cesses of recent criticism. Nor shall 
work of we here attempt this task, which be- 
supplementers. longs rather to those most useful 


writers who are now in course of revolutionising our 
text-books of theological literature. It may be remarked, 
however, that it is not wise to depend too much on the 
argument from the use of particular words or phrases, 
partly because a thorough textual criticism often throws 
much doubt on the traditional text, and partly because 
later writers, having before then the object of supple- 
menting the elder prophets, often avoid, so far as they 
can, words or forms which would be distinet indications 
of a late age, or even try to reprodiice the phraseological 
colouring of their models, The argument from ideas 
and social background, and especially, when we can be 
quite sure of the text, historical allusions, are of much 
more value. ΤῸ these we shall soon be able to add the 
argument from metre (cp POETICAL LITERATURE, 
8 8). Both Isaiahand Jeremiah have certain predi- 


1 Probably a trace of thetradition ofa Jerahmeelite captivity. 
Cp Miopot. 
1 See, however, JEREMIAH [ΒΟΟΚῚ, $ 9. 
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lections as regards metre which ought to assist us 
greatly in determining the extent of their literary records. 
It would be premature, however, to attempt as yet a 
summary of results on this head. For this as well as 
for other departments of prophetic study, it is urgently 
necessary that textual criticism sheuld be practised on 
a larger scale, and to some extent by means of other 
methods than heretofore. Much that has beea done 
will doubtless remain, and old methods will not be 
discarded ; but virtually new methods will have to be 
applied on the basis of a large acquaintance with the 
phenomena of the MT and @, if progress is to be 
made in the knowledge of the prophetic writings. 

Here, therefore, the present sketch of the prophets, 
prophecy, and prophetic literature must be brought to 
a close. There are many points on which much greater 
fulness would have been easy, if we could only have 
assumed the correctness of the traditional text, or if we 
could have devoted space to the text-critical basis re- 
quisite for a fuller treatment of the points referred to. 
We have been obliged to select such points as appeared 
of most importance, in view of what has been said 
elsewhere on subjects connected with prophecy ; and 
these we have endeavoured to treat in the only way 
which seems, in the present position of our study, to be 
altogether justifiable, namely, in the light of the most 
thorough textual criticism accessible to us. But we are 
far from undervaluing the able work done by other 
methods, without which the more complete view of 
prophetic problems at which, with mingled hopes and 
fears, we are aiming would be impossible. For writers 
of all schools, for Delitzsch and Kénig, not less than for 
Ewald, Wellhausen, and Duhm, every student of pro- 
phecy has the warmest regard; and what English- 
speaking or English-reading scholar will hesitate to join 
to these the name of the much-lamented A. B. Davidson ? 

In the ancient and medieval church and in the dogmatic 
period of Protestantism, there was little or no attempt at 

historical study of prophecy, and the pro- 

47. Literature. phetical books were found ‘instructive only 
, Through the application of allegorica) or 

typical exegesis. For details the reader may refer to Diestel, 
Gesak. d, AT (Jena, 1869), and, for the final form of orthodox 
Protestant views, to Witsius, De Profhetis et Prophetia, The 
growing sense of the insufficiency of this treatment towards the 
close of the period of dogmatism showed itself in various way 
On the one hand we have the revival of apocalyptic exege: 
(by Cocceius and his school), which has continued to influence 
certain circles down to the present day, and has led to the most 
varied attempts to find in prophecy a history, written before the 
evert, of all the chief vicissitudes of the Christian church down 
to the end of the world, On the other hand, Lowth's Lectures 
on Hebrew Poetry, and the same author's Core. ox /saial 
(1778), show the beginnings of a tendency to look mainiy at 
the aesthetic aspects of the prophetica! books, and to view the 
prophets as enlighiened religious poets. This tendency culmi» 
nates in Eichhorn, Die Heb. Probheten (1816). Neither of these 
methods could do much for the historical understanding of the 
phenomena of prophecy as a whole, and the more liberal students 
of the OT were iong blinded by the moralising unhistorica! 
rationalism which. succeeded the old orthodoxy. The first 
requisite of real progress, after dogmatic prejudices had been 
broken through, was to get a living conception of the history în 
which the prophets moved ; and this again called for a revision 
of all traditional notions as to the age of the various parts of 
Hebrew licerature—criticism of the sources of the history, among 
which the prophetical books themselves take the first place. In 
recent times, therefore, advance in the understanding of the 
prophets has moved on fari passa with the higher criticism, 
especially the criticism of the Pentateuch, and with the general 
study of Hebrew history; and most works on the subject prior 
to Ewald must be regarded as quite antiquated except for the 
light they cast on detailed points of exegesis. On the prophets 
and their works in general [stimulus at any rate may even now 
he got from] Ewald's Prosketen des Alten Bundes (1840-41,12) 
1867-68, ET 1876-77). The subject is treated in all works on 
OT introduction (among which Kuenen's Ondeszoek, vol. ii, 
claims the first place), and on OT theology (see especially 
Vatke, Rel des ΔΤ τόρ On the theology of the prophets 
there is a separate work by Duhm, Die TAeologie der Propheten, 
1875 [see also Duhm, Das Gekeiwniss in der Religion, 1896, 
and his works on Isalah and Jeremiah), - Kucnen's ὧν Pyo/ered 
en de Profetic onder Israel, 2 vols., 1875 (ET, 1877 Prophets 
and Profhecy în Israef), is in form mainly a criticism of the 
traditional view of prophecy, and should therefore be compared 
with his Orderzoek and Godsdienst van Israel. A sketch of 
Hebrew prophecy in connection with the history down to the 
close of the eighth century is given by W. R. Smith, Ze 
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Prophets of Israel, 188212), 1895 ; the special literature is referred 
to în the articles on the several prophets. [See also Edersheim, 
Proph. and Hist. in relation to the Messiah, 1885; Kirkpatrick, 
The Doctrine of the Praphets, 1892; C. G. Monteliore, A eligion 
Gf the Ancient Hebrews (Hibbert Lect.), 1893; G. A. Smith, 
Twelve Prophets, 2 vols., 1896, 1898; F. H. Woods, 716 Hope 
of Israel: a Review ef thé Argument from Prophecy, 1896 
(critical and conciliatory).] W. R. 5. 

Articles by Oehler and Von Orelli in PR, ist and end 
editions respectively. John Smith (che ‘ Cambridge Platonist'), 
Select Discourses, 1660(Discourse vi., ‘Of Prophesie'); Kéhler, 
Der Prophetismus der Hebraer u. die Maniik der Griechen in 
ilrem gegenseitigen Verhdiituiss (1861), "'holuck, Die Pro- 
Pheten und die Weissagungt8 (861). W. R. Smith, ‘ Prophecy 
in the Schools of the Continent,' Brit. and or. Lew, 1870 (see 
#2); Elmslie, ‘On Prophstic Perspective, ibid. 1872 (see $ 25, 

1 Schwartzkopft, Die Prophetische Ofentarung (3896), 
and Giesebrecht, Die Berufotegabung der ATlichen Pro 
dleten, 1897 (both works criticise positions of other scholars ; 
Giesebrecht' criticism of Kuenen is specially vigorous, but he 
is himself open to criticism); Kénig, Der Qfentarungsbegriff 
des AT, 2 vols., 1882 (see Giesebrecht, 21:35; Kénig is, în 
fact, somewhat exuberant in his supernaturalism) ; Lote, Gescà. 
u. Òffenbarung im AT, 3891 (see Kautzsch's review, 7A. Sf 
w. Ar. 1891, pp. 589-597). Ὁ. B. Gray, ‘Growth of the Pro- 

hetic Literature, New Wordd, March 1899, pp. 124-143; 8. 

lichelet (of Christiania], /svaels Prodleten als Trager der 
Offenbarung, 1898; Kittel, Profhetie τ. Weissagung, 1899; 
Kénig, Das Berufsbewussisein der ATlichen Profheten, 19005 
Kraetzschmar, Prophet und Scher in alten Israel (1901). 

On Christian prophecy, see Buckmann, ‘Ueber die Wunder- 
Krifte bei den ersten Christen und ihr Erléschen,'in the Zschr. 
L ἀ ges. Iuther. Theol, u. Kirche, 1878, pp. 216-255 (learned but 
utteriy uncritical) ; Bonwetsch, ‘ Die Prophetie in apostol. und 
nachapostol. Zeitalter,' în the Zfsch». fi 4irch/. Wissensch. τὸν 
kirchl. Leben, x884, pi. 8, p. 408 Δ, pi. 9, p. 460 Δ; Harnack, 
Die Lehre der 22001) Apostel, 1884, p. 93-137; È. C. Selwyn, 
The Christian l'rafhets, 1901 (t00 ingenious). 

T.K.C.! ($$ 1-1x, 19 [part], 24-29, 34-47); H.G. 

(8 12/5); P. v. ($$ 14-18, τῷ [part], 20-23); 
J. A. R. ($$ 30-33). 
PROPITIATION (1Aacmoc. 1 Jn. 22 4io; 1Aac- 


THPION, Rom. 325). See SACRIFICE, RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS, $ τι, also MERCY SEAT, $6/7 


PROSELYTE. It has appeared elsewhere (sce 
STRANGER AND SOJOURNER, where the various Hebrew 
ja and Greek terms will be found) that 
pacino δέν in the Priestly code approximates 
Vin inline OT, 10 its Judaistic use as proselyte (cp 
‘also 2 Ch. 3025). Indeed the γέγ᾽ 
pahwè (mov, E ol φοβούμενοι τὸν κύριον), who 
appear în Ps. 1159-11 1182-4 13519£. as a third class 
οἱ worshippers of Yahwè, distinct from the house of 
Israel and the house of Aaron, are probably proselytes— 
in Acts13:6, ‘men of Israel, and ye that fear God’ 
("Avdpes Ἰσραηλεῖται καὶ οἱ φοβούμενοι τὸν θεόν}; the 
latter class are clearly such, and so also the ‘fearers' 
[of the Lord] (σεβόμενοι [τὸν κύριον) in the Song of the 
Three Holy Children, Dan. 333 go. With the exception, 
however, of these late, casual, and vague references, 
proselytes, in the full religious sense of NT times, do 
not appear in the OT, and the EV of the OT is entirely 
jaustified in always absteining from the use of ‘ proselyte ' 
as a translation for gàr. The way in which the ancient 
Israclite gèr72 and the OT teaching concerning them 
developed in the direction of the Jewish proselytes and 
Judaistic ideas about them, may be summarised as 
follows :— 


Proselyte (προσήλυτος) is the term most frequently adopted 
by the Septuagint, especially in legal passages, to represent the 
Hebrew ger. The ρὸν, or more fully φῶ ue/os46, is not any 
‘stranger, but a stranger dwelling in a Hebrew community and 
enjoying a certain measure of protection. In old time at least 
the position of such a stranger was no doubt very insecure, for 
he had no strong kinsmen to take his part, and so, like the 
widow and the orphan, with whom many passages of the OT 
associate him, he was Παῖς to oppression.. In thé αν ac well as 
by the prophets he is commended to the humane regard of his 
neighbours: but it would have been quite foreign to antique 
ideas to grant him equal rights (see Lev. 2545 Deut, 23.20). 
Like the Arabic jd», therefore (whose name is at bottom the 
same), he must have generally sought to attach himself as a client 
to some individual or community able to protect him, and so we 
must understand the metaphor în passages like Ps. 151 3912. 


1 Quotations from Prof. W. R. Smith's article ‘ Prophecy" in 
ΕΘ, vol. 18, are expressly given as such. 
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In the old Hebrew kingdom the word ρῶν had a civil 
not a religious significance, and it would almost seem 
that a poor Israelite without inheritance might sink to the 
position of ger, which indeed is scarcely distinguishable 
from that of the Levite in Judg. 178, who went forth to 
sojoumì (g#7) where he might find a place. The ‘cxile’ 
and the ‘ restoration’ made a change in this as in all 
other aspects of Hebrew society. On the one hand 
Ezek. 4722 and 15. 141 contemplate that the restored 
nation shall be recruited by strangers who are received 
on equal terms; but, since the Jews returned not as an 
independent nation but asa distinet religious community, 
this implies especially that the sons of the stranger, by 
joining Israel, observing the Sabbath, and holding fast 
to Yahwe's covenant, may gain admission to all the 
privileges of the temple and its worship. So it is put 
in Is. 566/., in marked contrast to the restrictions laid 
down in Dent. 233 77. That the views of the prophets 
had practical issue cannot be doubted ; even the foreign ! 
NETHINIM (g.v.) in the second temple were rapidly 
transformed not merely into good Israelites but into 
Levites. The condition of admission to the full 
privileges of an Israelite, in particular to the passover, 
is, according to thc Priestly Code (Ex. 1248 Nu. 914), 
circumceision. 

The free admission of foreigners to the Jewish church 
is a mark of the universalistic tendency which, in spite 
of all the narrownesses of Judaism under the law, 
accompanied the break-up of the old national system. 
On the other hand, it presents a different line of transition 
from the purely civil to the religious meaning of gér. It 
demands that certain rules shall be enforced not only on 
Israelites proper but also on strangers sojourning in their 
land. They are not to eat bload (17 10), commit incest 
(1826), sacrifice to Moloch (202), or blaspheme Yahwè 
(2416): and for murder and other crimes they are t0 
be answerable to the Hebrew authorities according to 
Hebrew law (2422). 

The term προσήλυτοι, so frequent in @ in the sense already 
explained, occurs only four times in the NT. Proselytes are 

._ present at Pentecost (Acts210); one of the 
2. Terms in ‘deacons’ was a proselyte (6 5); Mt. 2315 refers 
NT, etc, to the zeal of the Pharisees în making them; 
and in Acts13 43 (Antioch) we have τῶν oefo- 
μένων rpoonAvtov— perhaps a conflate reading But the 
repeatedly recurring φοβούμενοι τὸν θεόν (Acts 10, Cornelius; 
1316 26, speech at Antioch in Pisidia) and σεβόμενοι τὸν θεόν 
(13 50, women at Antioch ; 16 14, Lydia; 17 4, Thessalonica ; 1717, 
Athens ; 187, Justus) are probably synonymous with προσήλυτοι 
(see below, $ 5), as are ἔπηλυς, de Execr. $ 6, etc., and ἐπηλύτης, 
de Monarch. & 7, etc., with Philo. 

Conversions to Judaism were not always spontaneous 

and disinterested. ‘The Talmud speaks of ‘lion’ {cp 
2 K. 1725) and ' Esther” (cp Esth. 817 
3. Methods and rosciytos, who became (RE ΚΝ 
causes ΟΣ τ for the sake οἵ profit, and of 
proselytising. fear or for the sake of profit, and οἱ 
other classes of interested converts 
(Z7ull. 36, Veb. 245 ap. Jastrow). In Alexandria, for 
instance, the Jews were included among the privileged 
classes, and men would be attracted to Judaism by the 
prospect of an advantageous political status,  Moreover, 
the propaganda of the Maccabaan princes was some- 
what Mohammedan in its character. The zeal of Simon 
for the law (τ Macc. 1348 1414 35) must have induced 
many Gentiles to profess Judaism. John Hyrcanus 
(Jos Ant 91) compelled the Idumeans, Aristo- 
bulus (xîii. 113) the Iturzzans, and Alexander Janneeus 
(xiîi. 154) many cities, ete., especially in Iastern 
Palestine, to accept Judaism. The inhabitants of Pella 
refused, and their city was destroyed. When kings like 
Izates (4x4. 202) and great nobles became proselytes, 
many of their subjects and dependents would naturally 
follow suit. 
Many political and social circumstances aided prosely- 


1 [The theory of the foreign origin of the Nethinim, however, 
may be called in question. In PsaLMs (RooK), $ 27, Ît is inain- 
tained that ‘Nethinim’ is a distortion of Ethanim—s.e., the 
b'ne Ethan, or Ethanites, corresponding to the bn'e Asaph or 
Asaphites.] 
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tising, just as, later, they promoted the spread of 
Christianity. The Jews were dispersed throughout 
all the Mediterranean lands, and involved in many 
commercial dealings with Gentile neighbours. ‘Thus 
there were countless opportunities for the missionary 
spirit referred to in Mt. 2315, and, on the other hand, 
the Gentile inquirer could always learn what Judaism 
had to teach him. The Septuagint was an instrument 
of the enthusiasm of the one, and an answer to the 
questions of the other. The alliances and wars of the 
Maccabees and the Herods with Gentile states provided 
occasions of proselytising. The Hellenising and Roman- 
ising proclivities of the Jewish parties and schools 
represented by the Herods, Philo, and Josephus, rendered 
them anxious to set Judaism before their foreign patrons 
in the most favourable light. 

Moreover, the prevalent scepticism as to the ancient 
national religions left a void which many were anxious 
to fill by faith in some new religion, and Judaism met 
this craving. Doubtless some conversions were the 
result of superstition--we read of proselytes converted 
by the advice of a dreamer or interpreter of dreams, — 
but others were due to the response of a religious nature 
to religious teaching. Probably, to some extent the 
work of Paul and other apostles illustrates the Jewish 
method of proselytising. Gentiles, too, might often 
attend a synagogue from curiosity, or as inquirers, 
and thus become converted. Perhaps, however, the 
propaganda was mainly due to teaching addressed to 
families or individuals, as when the Jewish merchant 
Ananias converted the mother of Izates. Proselytes 
would naturally attempt to convert their relations and 
friends. 

The treatment of the subject in the Priestly Code is 
academical, and is rather concerned with the purity of 

the land and the temple, than with the 
‘ ic οὗ conversion ofGentiles to Judaism. The 
prosetyte8.  cther post-exilic literature, within and 
without the canon, is almost entirely silent about pro- 
selytes. This fact, coupled with the condition of the 
Jews as a subject community, suggests that proselytes 
were comparatively rare during the Persian period. 
‘The world-wide dispersion of the Jews during the 
Greek period was evidently followed by much  pro- 
selytising. and we know that Jewish practices were very 
widely imitated.  Josephus (c. 49. 239) tells us, “ There 
is not a single town, Greek, Barbarian, or any other, 
nor a single nation, to which the observance of the 
Sabbath as it is found among ourselves has not pene- 
trated; whilst fasting and the burning of lights and 
many of our laws as to meats are also observed." This 
statement is substantially confirmed by many other 
references to Judaising practices. Such statements do 
not imply that those who imitated Jewish habits became 
proselytes ; but, doubtless, partial imitation was often a 
stepping-stone to formal conversion. 

The proselytising zeal of the Jews is spoken of în Mt. 2815, 
and by many Greek and Latin writers. Up to the time of 
Hadrian it was facilitated by the favour generally extended to 
the Jews by the Roman emperors ; and not only on Semitic soil, 
as at Damascus, where, Josephus (87 ii. 20 2) tells us, most 
of the women were proselytes, but also throughout che Roman 
world, many converts were made, especially among women. The 
most noted conversion was that ef the royal house of Adiabene 
{Jos. Ax. 202), of which the splendid tomb of Queen Helena, a 
little way outside of Jerusalem, still remains a monument. 


The preponderance of women was due to the deterring effect 
upon men of the necessity of being circumeised. 


The first large bodies of proselytes of whom we read 
are the forced converts of the Maccabzean princes, 
Then the clause ‘Jews and proselytes' in Acts 210 
seems to apply to the whole of v, 9 /., and to imply that 
proselytes would usually be found where there was a 
Tewish community. In NT proselytes are referred to 
at Jerusalem, Cesarea, Antioch in Syria, Antioch in 
Pisidia, Philippi, Thessalonica, Athens, Corinth (see 
8 2).  Josephus (442. 210) tells us: ‘ Many Greeks have 
been converted to our laws; and some have remained 
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true; but there are some who have fallen away from 
want of steadfastness,' 

The proselytes must everywhere, as at Corinth (Acts 
187), have facilitated the access of Christian missionaries 
to the Gentiles. Christianity had nearly all the attrac- 
tions which Judaism possessed, and added others of its 
own. Moreover, the Hellenising and other liberal 
sections of the Jewish communities seem to have been 
for the most part absorbed in the Christian Church, 
leaving the remnant narrower and more exclusive than 
it was before. Hence the zeal for proselytising declined, 
and proselytes were a less important feature of later 
Judaism. 

Till recently, it was usually said that there were two 
classes of proselytes: (a) (puum ma) gerà Aas-sedeb, 
proselytes of righteousness, who were cir- 

iroti cumeised, and observed the law generally ; 
li gatione, and (5) (“uza “a) geré ἀαξ αν, prose- 
proselytes. lytes of the gate, who became worshippers 
of the one God, and observed the seven 
so-called Noachic precepts, against idolatry, profanity, 
incest, murder, dishonesty, eating blood or things 
strangled, and allowing a murderer to live. The reality 
of this classification, however, was challenged and dis- 
proved in the cighteenth century—e.g, by Lardner 
{see “Proselyies' in Kitto, DA) Schirer (G/7@ 
2 568 n., 3127 n., ET ii. 2317) says: ‘‘Throughout the 
whole of the literature with which I am acquainted I 
have not been able to discover more than one solitary 
instance of it [i.e., the expression “yw +], namely R. 
Bechai (belonging to the thirteenth century) in his 
Kad ha-Kemach as quoted in Buxtorf's Lex. col. 410.* 
Proselytes of the gate may therefore be dismissed from 
the biblical aspect of the subject. 

The Mishna distinguishes between gér (Gémaraà 
PIs Ἢ}, a proselyte, and gr /0845, a resident alien, the 
OT gér. The σεβόμενοι of the NT have been identified 
not only with the mythical proselytes of the gate, but 
also with the gèr 40560. But this latter identification is 
unbesitatingly rejected by Schirer and also by Bertholet, 
who (334) quotes from Maimonides a statement that no 
ger ἰδίαδ was received into Israel after the captivity of 
the Eastern tribes. 

Schirer, however {μέ sup., ET, 311 7), distinguishes 
two classes of proselytes: (4) φοβούμενοι τὸν θεόν or 
σεβόμενοι τὸν θεόν, ‘ God-fearing Gentiles who adopted 
the Jewish (i.e., the monotheistic and imageless) mode 
of worship, and attended the Jewish synagogues, but, in 
the observance of the ceremonial law, restricted them- 
selves to certain leading points, and so were regarded 
as outside the fellowship of the Jewish communities'; 
and (3) προσήλυτοι, ‘ who, through circumcision and the 
observance of the law, became completely incorporated 
with the Jewish people.’ Schùrer cites the case of Izates 
of Adiabene.! Α Jew named Ananias represented to him 
that he could worship God without being circumeised ; 
but another Jew named Eleazar, who claimed to be 
specially orthodox (πάνυ περὶ τὰ πάτρια δοκῶν ἀκριβὴς 
εἶναι), insisted on Izates being circumeised, and the king 
obeyed him (Jos. 4x4 202). History, of course, shows 
that there were not only two, but many grades of 
sympathy with, imitation of, and conversion to Judaism ; 
but Schitrer's only example suggests that orthodox Jews 
only recognised one class of real proselytes, and that 
προσήλυτοι, φοβούμενοι τὸν θεόν, and σεβόμενοι τὸν 
θεόν are synonymous. Bertholet (328 7.) comes to this 
conclusion, mainly on the ground that Philo and 
Josephus only recognise a single class of proselytes, 
that in Acts neither προσήλυτοι and φοβούμενοί nor 
προσήλυτοι and σεβόμενοι occur together to denote 
separate classes ; and Paul, in his polemic against the 
Judaisers, always takes it for granted that circumcision 
is indispensable to converts to Judaism, 


δ. Classes, 


1 On the story of Cornelius, ‘one that feared God,' and yet 
was regarded as unclean by Jewish Christians, see CORNELIUS. 
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One condition, therefore, of becoming a proselyte, was that 
required by the Priestly Code, circumcisiog—-to which the later 
Jewish usage adds lustration by immersion in water (#245/4, 
baptism) and the presentation of a sacrifice (£0754x).1 The 
immersion, about which there has been a good deal of controversy, 
some maintaining that it came into use later than Christian 
baptism, was really a necessary act for one who had heen 

reviously unclcan, and may be held to be involved în the general 

entateuchal law of ceremonial washings. ‘The later technical 
name for a heathen who thus joined the theocracy was pis 1 


‘ proselyte of righteousness' (Sar. 964). 

The duties and religious privileges of a proselyte were 
substantially the same as those of a Jew (Gal. 53; 
Schiirer, 326, Bertholet, 335). As regards civil rights, 
proselytes in Gentile states, and even in the Roman 
province of Judzea, were not at the mercy of Jewish 
authorities, In this and in other respects the elaborate 
discussions of the ‘Talmud are academical discussions 
of an obsolete jurisprudence, and have little connection 
with the actual status of proselytes in NT times. 
Obiter dicta which discriminate unfavourably between 
the Jew and the proselyte chiefly serve to illustrate 
the strong animus which a large section of post- 
Christian Jews displayed against  proselytising and 
proselytes. 

Schiirer, Jews4 People, ii. 2291-3273 Stapfer, Palestine in 

the time of Christ, ET, 130-132; Ber- 
6. Literature. tholet, Die SteWung der Israeliten u. der 

Juden zu den Frenden, 179-349; articles 
on "1 and Ἢ in Jastrow, Diet 07 Targ. etc, and Levy, 
NHWB. W.R.S—W. H. B 


PROVERB. The words so rendered in EV are: 

τοῦ, m@54/ The root-meaning of Syip is simple— 
to be like, to compare*—but it bears a number of derived 
senses the exact relation of which to the root-meaning 
and to one another is more difficult to determine. 

A. Asa general term byin denotes (a) a proverb or 
popular saying— without definite literary form, and 
with no pretension to be philosophical, but a pithy 
characterisation of an event or summing-up of a natural 
law—eg., 1 S.1012 Ezek. 182; cp 1 5. 241413] Ezek. 
1222 (EV ‘ proverb,' (8 παραβολή). 

(B) That against which such a saying is directed— 
tropically, a proverb, by-word. 

E.g Dt. 2837 1K.972Ch. 7 20 Jer. 249 (in each case || nino 
‘by-word *), Ps. 44 15 [14]({] zii MI, ‘a shaking of the head), 
69 13 [19] Ezek. 148 (1 mg, ‘sign Y-EV ‘proverb,' & παραβολή, 
but 1 K.97 Ezek. 148 ἀφανισμός. 

B. As a technical term in literature by» denotes; 
{a) A sententious maxim, the unit in the aggregation of 
which the not very philosophical, always empirical, 
Hebrew philosophy chiefly consisted. Strictly speak- 
ing. Swi» has reference to the form in which such a 
sentence was expressed, that of a distich @ è—the 
juxtaposition of ὦ and ὁ conveying by comparison or 
contrast the moral lesson required. 

Thus che 376 couplets in Pr. 10 1-22r6 are called (101) bwin 
mbe (EV ‘proverbs,' & om.); cp 1: (EV ‘proverbs & 
παροιμίαι), 16 (EV ‘proverb,' ® παραβολή, parallels. being 
προ, ‘figure, “enigma'? cp Ecclus.47 17 and Hab.26 mat 
pan. ‘words of the wise,' cp Pr. 2217 and mm ‘dark say- 
ings') 251 (EV ‘proverbs,’ [5 αἱ παιδεῖαι [ANC2. παροιμέαι] αἱ 
ἀδιάκριτοι) 26 7-9 (EV ‘parable *) Job13 12 (|| 1131, ‘memorable 
saying) Eccles. 129 (EV ‘proverbs,’ & παραβολαί, parallels 
NOE 2%; pom at og DINI MOR 25). 

(B) The distich overflowing into a tristich, Prov. 
2710 28r0, a tetrastich, 26:18 Δ, even a decastich, 
2723-27—bvi acquires the sense of a sententious or 
didactic poem. 

Such as we have, e.g., in Prov. 81 r0-3r—see Job 27 391 (EV 
‘parabie,’ © mpooiucov), Ps. 49 5 (il min), 782 (EV ‘parable,’ @ 

1 Mishna, Pesack. 88, Aérithoth2 x. 

3. Attempts (see Ges. 7'4es., τινι; Fleischer in Del. Pr. 43/5: 
Halévy, Revue des fitudes Juives, 1885, p. 302) to derive the 
two notions of comparing and ruling from a single root are 
futile—as witness their very variety. We must assume two 
distinct roots (1) ‘to be like," Heb. ὀρ, Ass. wrafale, Syr. 
metal, Ar. nrathala, and (2) *to bear rule,’ connected possibly 
with Ass. srafà/u, ‘t0 shine (see Del. eb, Lang. 55). 
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παραβολή). Ps.78 is, it is true, a historical poem ; but it is history 
with a purpose. 

The p:òw of 1 K.512 [4 32] {[f ve “songs ) may go under 
either (a) or (8). 

(Ὑ) bu denotes finally any poetical composition. 

(@) A prophecy, as in Nu. 28718 24315202123 (all 
of Balaam), and 15.144, cp Mic.24 (Il ‘n; see 
LAMENTATION, $ τὴ, Hab. 26 (Il mn ns, see above, 
Βα), EV ‘ parable,' (δ παραβολή, but Is. 144 θρῆνος. 

(3) A parable, Ezek. 172 (|| men), 215 [2049] 243, 
EV ‘ parable,’ 6 παραβολή. 

{) A historical lay. The main? of Nu.2127 
recall the Homeric rhapsodists, though they seem to 
have recited satirical songs on living persons as well, 
cp A(8) and see POETICAL LITERATURE, $ 4 (3). 

2. MIT didak (Ar. hada to decline, cp ΠΡ Ὁ from Ar. /4sa). 
In Hab. 26 EV renders ma mobi (G πρόβλημα εἰς διήγησιν) 
a taunting proverb; but the asyndeton in the Hebrew, if not 
without parallels, isawkward. ninni may be dispensed with asa 
gloss on the rarer word mybp. See RIDDLE. 

3. παροιμία. In classical Greek παροιμία means ‘proverb,' 
‘by-word': so Asch. Ag. 264: Ar. 7Aesw. 528; κατὰ τὴν 
παροιμέαν, ‘as the saying goes," Plat. δγρεβ. 2228, 

iù NT Greek it means(1) a proverb, 2 Pet. 2 22; (2) a figurative 
discourse, Jn.1625/29: (3) a parable, Jn.106, "In. never uses 
the word παραβολῇ, and it might have been better had RV in 
Jn.106 taken the marginal rendering ‘proverb’ into the text, 
just as vice versa in Lk. 423 ἘΝ has ‘parable’ for AV ‘proverb' 
παραβολή. παροιμία is occasionally used by & to translate Sginy 
Pr.11251 (ANCa.) (by Sym., Ps. 782 Pr.251 Ezek, 1222, Aq. 
Eccles. 129 Ezek. 182), found also Ecclus.635 88 1829 393 
41). 

4. παραβολή. ‘ Proverb” is the AV rendering οἵ παραβολή Lk. 
423; but ΕΥ̓͂ renders ‘parable.’ In classical Gk. παραβολή 
denotes (1) a laying alongside (as of ships in a naval battle), 
Polyb. 152 13, Diad, 14 60; (2) juxtaposition, comparison, L4//e8, 
338, Polyb.i. 22; (3) illustration, analogy, Isoc. 230.4, Arist. 
Pol. 2524, ἐκ τῶν θηρίων ποιεῖσθαι τὴν π΄ *to take our illustra- 
tion from the animal world.® 

In NT Greek it means (1) a figure, illustration—Mk. 4 30 ἐν 
rivi αὑτὴν παραβολῇ θῶμεν, perhaps also Heb,1119 (but see 
comm. ad doc.); (2) figure, image, type, ἥτις παραβολὴ cis τὸν 
καιρὸν τὸν ἐνεστηκότα, Heb, 99: (3) parable, Mt. 1824 31 37, 
etc. ; Lk. 14 7-r1 12-14, are scarcely parables in the strict sense of 
the word. παραβολή îs by far the commonest rendering of bgin 
in (δ (e.g., Ps. 782, quoted Mt, 1435). Found also Job 34 Wisd, 
5 3, and'in Ecclus. twelve times, AC, Ρ, 
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Authorship, date (8 6.2}. 
Process of formation ($ 8). 
Text and versions ( 3/). —Heb. aphoristic literature (δ 9). 
Form (ἢ 5). Bibliography (ἢ 10) 


The Massoretic title is ‘Proverbs of Solomon' 


(ποῦν Ὅν, ἡμεῖς δοισπιδα), in the Talmud and later 
1. Title, Jewish works usually abridged to A/i8%8 [πὶ 

the Talmud the book is also cited simply by 
the name of Solomon {Derek £7es, ch. 6), or as one of 
the Writings or Hagiographa (45. Naikan, ch. 2), and 
often without name. 

6 hasa longer form: Proverbs (παροιμίαι) of Solomon 
son of David who reigned in Israel, and with this agree 
Syr. and Vg., except that they read Zing gf /sreel. 
The superscription in our Gk. MSS is simply παροιμίαι 
{apparently= Rabbinical ΖΕ); the subscription is m. 
[Β], π᾿. Za. [N], π. Zoà. [A], π. Z0A. παρὰ ἑβδομή- 
κοντα [(]. In the Vg. title the book is called Parabole 
Solomonis, în the superscription Liber Proverbiorum 
quem Heb. misle vocant, in the subscription Lider Pro- 
verbiorum. 

These readings show that in the fourth century of our 
era the common designation of the book was Proverds, 
and the title in the Heb. text Proverds of Solomon; 


Title (8 τ). 
Canonicity ($ 2). 


1 Moòl1m might almost be rendered "bards’; the #03#/ may 
be the poet, the ‘ Dichter,' the setter in order of words or ideas, 
perhaps he who places side by side the two halves of his verse, 
cp Germ. ‘dichten,’A.S, ‘dibtan,’ to arrange, ser in order. Old 
English verse has the same well-defined break in the middle of 
the line that we find in Hebrew. And Sym in Nu. 237 may 
mean simply ‘poem’—‘he uttered his poem, a stereotyped 
phrase introducing a fresh rhapsody, like the τὸν δ'᾽ ἀπαμειβόμενος 
προσέφη, etc, of Homer, The author of Job 29 borrowed it 
(91) and the redactor borrowed it from him (27 1); sce Budde, 
ded loc. 
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the expression in the Vss., ‘son of David, king of 
Israel," may be a scribal insertion {perhaps suggested 
by the MT title of Αὐλέϊεϊα). It is probable, though 
not certain, that the ascription to Solomon belonged to 
the original title (cp the titles of Ad%/%e/k and Wise. 
Sol.): it may have been given to the earliest collection, 
101-226, and then have been retained when additions 
were made, or the earliest title may have been ‘ Pro- 
verbs,' and the reference to Solomon (based on 1 K. 
512 [432]) may have been added by Jewish editors; în 
the discussions of the book at the Synod of Jamnia the 
name of Solomon does not occur, but the authorship 
may have been taken for granted. 

In early Christian writings Prov, is frequently cited with the 
formula : ‘Solomon says.’ [ἢ a number of cases also it is desi. 
nated by the term ‘wisdom’ (σοφία) or hy some expression in 
which the word ‘wisdom' occurs; but it is doubeful whether 
such appellations are titles proper or merely descriptive phrases. 
It appears to be called simply Sophie by Melito (in Eus. HZ 
iv. 26 13 7) and in Consz. 46. 110; but, even if these readings 
are genuine, they hardly prove ‘a general Christian usage. 
The expression ἡ ravdperos σοφία (Ciem.Rom. Cor. 157, Éus. 
HE 422, etc.), which is used also of Ecclus. and Wisd. Sol., 
appears to refer not to Proverbs as a book, but to Wisdom 
25 the ‘all-virtuous’ speaker and teacher. If we may credit 
Hegesippus, indeed (in Eus. #7 £ 4 22), the designation ‘Wisdom’ 
is of Jewish origin (from unwritten tradition); but of this there 
is no proof—the expression ‘books of wisdom” which is used in 
a Rabbinical treatise (795694044 Baba Bathrà, 145) of Proverbs 
and Ecclesiastes appears merely to characterise these books by 
the nature of their material. In any case the infrequency of the 
appellation makes it probable that it is a description, not a 
title proper. The prominence of the idea of wisdom in Proverbs 
accounts naturally for such a designation of the book.? 

At the Synod of Jamnia (about 100 A.D. ; see CANON, 
$ 55) the recognition of the book as one of the Ketobim 
int (Hagiographa) was opposed on the 

2. Camonicity. rounds that it contained contradic- 
tions (264/) and that some of its descriptions were 
indecent (77-zo). ‘The first objection was set aside 
(Skab. 30 δὴ by referring 264 (‘answer not a fool accord- 
ing to his folly') to worldly things, and 265 (‘answer a 
fool, etc.') to things religious ; this exegesis is incorrect, 
but the explanation was accepted, The apparently 
unseemly passages were interpreted allegorically ; s 
Abotk Nathan, ch. 1 (in the common recension}, and 
cp ch..2 of the same work in which amiorous descrip- 
tions in Canticles are explained as references to Israel. 
After the discussions at Jamnia the canonical character 
of the book was not questioned by the Jews, and it has 
not since been called in question. It is quoted often in 
NT and ‘Talmud, and by Christian and Jewish writers 
generally. The citations in NT are almost all of them 
after the Gk. version, and are usually free; the book 
was evidently much read, and no attempt was made by 
NT writers to give its precise words.3 As to its posi- 
tion, the better attested MT arrangement places it next 
after Pss. and Job. 

So in Bab. Baz. 148, Tg., a number of Spanish Hebrew 
MSS and in Baer-Delitzsch ; but in some Hebrew MSS (mostly 
German) it stands next to Psalms (so in Hahn); the MT order 
was probably determined by the length of the books. The MSS 
of & early adopted an arrangement according to contents, putting 
the poetical books next to the historical (abandoning the division 
into the three canons), and Proverbs next after Psalms (Melito, 
in Eus. H£, 426; 655, etc.),4 and this order is followed in Pesh. 
Syr.; Jerome's order'is Job, Psalms, Proverbs. Among suc: 
ceeding writers there is considerabile diversity ; modern versions 
adopt the arrangement of Jerome. See Caxon. 

In respect of accuracy the Massoretic text of ProverBs 

occupies a midway position among the 
3. Heb. text. OT books. It has not been subjected 
to the sweeping revision which we find in certain of the 


1 Cp Frankenberg, Die Sprache, Einl, $ 1. 

2 Fora late occurrence of the name προσπε ἼΘΌ (in a synagogal 
prayer of the 12th cent.) see H. Deutsch, Die Sprache Sal nack 

a. Auffassung îm Talm. u. Midr. 

"8 For details sec works on biblical quotations. The biblio- 
graphy up to 1884 is given în Toy, Quofations ; since then have 
appeared Johnson, Quofafions, 1896; Dittmar, VT in Novo, 
1899; Huhn, A7icke Cifate, 1900, On quotations from (5 in 
NT and in carly Christian writings see Swete, /14rod. fo the ΟἿ" 
in Greek, and the bibliography there given. 

4 In @4 the order is: Psalms, Job, Proverbs; see Swete 
Introd, 
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prophetical writings, and, among the wisdom books, in 
A Ghéleth + but it abounds in minor inaccuracies. Many 
of its particular words have been deformed; lines of 
couplets have been misplaced ; not a few passages defy 
translation or emendation; and some paragraphs (ἐς. 
four short sections in chap. 6) now stand out of their 
proper connection. On the other hand, there are few 
insertions or modifications in the interests of theological 
ideas. ‘The most important instance of such editorial 
revision is found in the paragraph 3s-10, which is a 
theological parallel to the ethical paragraph 31-4; and 
117 and 143: are perhaps other instances.! ‘The 
character of the thought seems to have protected the 
book from violent alterations. Dealing almost ex- 
clusively with ethical facts and principles, it rarely 
comes into conflict with later thought. 

In the ἔς ὦ in chap. 7, which called forth discussion at 
Jamnia, there has been no attempt at alteration. It is doubtful 
Whether we can recognise any deliberate attempt to introduce 
into the book a doctrine of ethical immortality (as, for example, 
in 11714322). The position of Proverbs în the less sacred group 
of Aéthibim appears to have worked in two ways: it relieved 


the book from theological revision, but gave occasion to many 
verbal errors from carelessness of scribes. 


The following Ancient Versions of Proverbs have 
come down to us: Greek (Sept., fragments of Aquila, 
iano Symmachus, Theodotion, and of several 

4 Ancient. ; nonymous translations); Old Latin (frag- 

Verslons- ments), and Jerome; Aramaic (Peshitta, 
Hexaplar Syr., Targum); Coptic; to which may be 
added : Ethiopic and Arabic.* 

‘The Septuagint, the most ancient, interesting, and 
valuable of the versions of Proverbs, is given in the 
principal uncials (BNAV, and fragments in C) andina 
number of cursives {collated by Holmes and Parsons). 
Its text, however, is not in good condition ; notwith- 
standing the work so far done on it, a critical edition (a 
necessary preliminary to its best use for the re-establish- 
ment of the Heb. text) is still lacking. Many of 
its readings are corrupt, ît has many passages not 
found in the Heb., and its arrangement of the divisions 
of the book is peculiar. It is doubtless a purely Jewish 
production; there is no clear trace of Christian revision. 
The manner of its origination may be suggested by the 
example of the younger Jesus, the translator of Ben- 
Sira. He rendered his grandfather's work into Greek, 
in response, he believed, to a popular demand in 
Alexandria; and so the Jews of the city doubtless desired 
to have Proverbs in Gk. form. Of the further history 
of the version we know little or nothing. It is doubt- 
ful whether there was one translator or many; there 
are, however, no such differences in style and accuracy 
in the different parts as clearly to suggest the presence 
οὗ more than one hand. In general it appears to repre- 
sent fairly a Hebrew text—presumably an Egyptian text 
of about 100 8.0. In certain cases this text differed 
from that on which our Massoretic text is based. Of 
the Greek additions the most seem to be translations 
from Hebrew; but some appear to have been composed 
originally in Greek. 

The natural inference is that there was in circulation a con: 
siderable mass of aphoristic material, out of which our book of 
Proverbs (whether Heb. or Gk.) gives selections. This does 
not necessarily imply that there were different recensions of the 
Heb. book in Palestine or in Egypt (though this is possible, 
and even probable); but it helps to explain the difference in 
material between the Gk. and the Hebrew. It is also possible 


that the Greek translators or later Greek scribes simply inserted 
in the book new material, 


It is not likely that Proverbs and Ben-Sira were the 
only parcemiac productions of the time ; in these books, 
indeed, there are intimations of the existence of other 
works of the kind {Pr. 2423 Ecclus. 89-11), and in the 

1 Cp Kautzsch, ‘Proverbs,’ in SBO7. 


2 In both of these passages the Hebrew text is uncertain; 
&'s reading is probably to be adopted in the second, but not in 
the first, 

3 For details of editions of Versions see art. ‘ Bibeliiber- 
setzungen’ in Δ ἰδ). 

4 The patristic writers interpret it in a Christian sense, but do 
not change the text. 
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schools aphoristic sayings were doubtless cited and 
commented on. In this way there probably arose a 
tradition of parcemiac interpretation, which would be 
of various types, reflecting the various directions of 
Alexandrian Jewish thought. In the Gk. Proverbs we 
find allegorising interpretations (as in 216) but no 
definite evidence of rigorous legalism.! No doubt the 
hermeneutical tradition was less well established in the 
renderings of the Wisdom-books than in those of the 
‘Torah and the Prophets, and this fact may account in 
part for some of the incorrect translations in ©'s 
version of Proverbs;? but unsatisfactory renderings 
occur. throughout (5, and must be referred in part to 
‘other causes, such as defective Heb. MSS, ignorance 
of Heb., and corruption of the Gk. text. 

It is evident, however, that there was great freedom in the 
treatment of the Heb, text by translators, and it is to such 
freedom or caprice that some critics refer @'s arrangement of 
sub-sections in Pr, 22-31, which is as follows ; 2217-2422 30 1-14 
24 23-34 3015-33 31 1-9 25-29 81 10-31. In this arrangement an 
order, not wholly unnatural, is observable : first come strophic 
passages, ascribed presumably to the ‘sages,’ then ‘miscel- 
laneous instructions [or, proverbs] of Solomon, finally the 
description of the ideal housewife. The order may be due to 
the Οἷς, editor, or, as the subsections probably circulated in 
separate form and may have been arranged variously by Heb. 
scribes, he may have found it in a Heb, Μ9.3 

For the criticism of the Gk. text we have the Coptic 
and Hexaplar Syriac versions, to which may be added 
the fragments of the Old Latin, the Ethiopic and 
Arabic translations, and a few verses (91-11) of a 
Christian Aramaic translation {in Land, Arecdor 
ὅν». 4). 

The Sahidic Coptic MS ed. by Ciasca contains about half of 
Proverbs. It follows the Οἷς, closely, giving the passages 
which & has in addition to our Heb. (and also some which are 
în neither Gk, nor Heb.). So far it has not been identified with 
any recension of & (the Hesychian naturally suggests itself), 
nor shown to follow any particular MS; and the same remark 
appears to holdof the Bohairic material hitherto published.4 The 

exaplar Syriac (ed. Ceriani) preserves (how precisely it is 
hardly possible to say) Origen's diacritical marks, and in the 
margin cites passages from other Gk. translations; it thus in 
many cases enables us to distinguish additions to W's text. 
As to the Ethiopic version, it is a question how far it is based 
on the septuagint ; its age is still undetermined, and ît has as 
yet contributed nothing to the identification of an Egyptian 
recension of the Greek version. ‘The Arabic rendering of (δ 
fin Walton's P0/y27., and ed. Lagarde) is not without value. 
The Old Latin fragments are too few to be of great service,5 

‘The fragments of other Gk, verss. based on the 
Hehb. (given in Field, ex.) represent our MT, and 
rarely furnish critical aid, though they are sometimes 
lexicographically useful. Nearly the same thing is true 
οὗ the Latin Vulgate; but in its case the question of 
text is more complicated ; it represents in general our 
MT, but with occasional variations which suggest a 
different form from ours, and here and there it shows 
dependence on the Septuagint (reproducing, probably, 
the Old-Latin). Its interpretations are of interest as 
giving in part the Jewish tradition of the time; but it 
cannot be rated high as an aid in the exposition of 
Proverbs. The history of the Peshitta Syr. text is still 
more difficult ; whilst based on MT, it has been con- 
siderably affected by &, and the details of its revision 
are obscure, 

The Targum, in_its present form, generally follows the Pesh. 
Syriac, yet sometimes gives MT against Syr. ; apparentiy it 
has been revised after the Heb., though it is possible that ît 
renders a Syr. text different from that which we have, and 
that it may be used for criticism of the Peshitta. Saadia 
(ed. Derenbourg) gives the Jewish interpretation of the tenth 
centary ; he is of little or no use for the text, but abounds in 
lexicographical and exegetica! suggestions.8 


(4) Divisions.—The main divisions of the Book, 


1 Heiderheim (in his VierteZjakrschrift, 1865, 1866) is 
disposed to see many signs of the influence of Pharisaic ideas; 
but the evidence he adduces is not convincing. 

2 So Frankenberg, Die Spruche, Εἰμῖ. 

8 For a fragment containing Pr. 2321-24 35 see The Acaderzy, 
Oct. 1892, and Klostermann, Aralecta. 

4 Cp H. Hyvernat, in Rev. 8164. for 1896. 

5 See Kennedy, Art. ‘Lat. Verss., The ΟἹά,᾽ in Hastings, 
BD 3; he mentions Pr. 21-423 18.9.26 1629-1712 197-27 and 
some others. 

8 On the versions, see also TEXT AND VERSIONS. 
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indicated in MT (and also in ©), are as follows :—i. 
F (chaps. 1-9). A series of discourses, descrip- 
5. Form. tions of the nature and function of wisdom and 
warnings against robbery and unchastity (327-35 61-19 
and 97-12 are mispiaced ; the two first belong in or 
iv., the last belongs in ii.). ii. (101-22 16). À hook of 
aphoristic couplets on the conduct of life. iii. (2217-24 22 
and 2423-34). Two collections of quatrains, in which 
there is a wider range of subjects thau in the preceding 
division. iv. (25-29). A collection of couplets. +. 
(30 £). A miscellaneous collection, having the ap- 
pearànce of an appendix : chap. 30 contains a dictum 
‘on the limitations of human knowledge, one on the 
certainty of God's word, a prayer for preservation from 
the extremes of poverty and riches, and a group of 
tetrads consisting of observations on nature and life 
(τ. 32 f. stand by themselves); chap. 31 consists of 
two longer passages, one a code of conduct for kings, 
the other a description of a model housewife.! 

(3) A&ythm.—The material of Proverbs, as far as 
regards its contents, though not poetical, is gnomic, 
and its literary form is that which appears to have been 
common in both poetical and proverbial utterances 
among the Hebrews from an early time. The norm is 
a couplet, with paralleliim of lines; quatrains are 
common, and there are, less commonly, longer 
strophes ; triplets are rare. The line in Proverbs has 
usually three beats (a form which may be called ternary), 
sometimes two (binary), sometimes four (quaternary). 
The determination of the number of beats is matter of 
pronunciation and therefore to some extent arbitrary ; 
but it may be said with probability that binary and 
quaternary lines are to be regarded with suspicion. In 
a few cases it is difficult to detect rhythm at all; butin 
such cases there is ground for supposing the trouble to 
be in the text.? 

The rhythmica! characteristics of the different parts of the 
book are as follows:—i. consists mostly of quatrains, with 
synonymous parallelism (827-35 98 are misplaced); in ii. 
(couplets) the form is antithetic în 10-15, comparison (with some 
antitheses) in 18 1.92 16; ili. (quatrains), except 2416, is 
synonymous; in iv. (couplets) the form is comparison (or a 
single sentence) in 25.27, whilst the second half (28 29) is nearly 


equally divided between antithesis and comparison (or single 
sentence); v. (quatrains and longer strophes) is synonymous. 


It appears that the distichal aphorisms are mostly 
antithetic, but are sometimes comparisons or single 
sentences, and that the longer discourses and the 
quatrains prefer the synonymous form. The rhythmical 
form is definite and, in general, well maintained, and 
may be appealed to for criticism of the text. 

(e) Composite Character. —From the divisions in- 
dicated in the text and from the variations in the 
rhythmical form it may probably be inferred that the 
book is composite în origin. 

(4) The Masai. —Proverbial sayings, brief formula- 
tions of experience and observation, appear to have 
been current among the Israelites, as they are among 
all other peoples. ‘The examples in OT are few but 
sufficient to show the usage; see 1 S.10r2 (=1924), 
and apparently 2 5. ὅ8 2038 2414 [13]; an allied form 
is the riddle (Judg. 1414), and cp Lk. 423 Jn. 437 2 Pet. 
222.8 These simple sayings were sometimes in ordinary 
prose form, sometimes in the form of couplets, one 
line in some way parallel to the other. In the latter 
case the general name for them is #:4f/, a term which 
is employed in OT to designate a great variety of 


1 Chajes, in his Proverbia-Studien, maintains the view that 
the central part of the book (101-2ì 16) consists of scattered 
couplets which at one time (though not originally) were arranged, 
like Ps. 119, according to the letters of the alphabet, and he 
tries to restore this arrangement. In this attempt he is not 
successful (his scheme is highly improbable); but he suggests 
some good emendations. See also bis note in YOR, July, 1900. 

2 Valuable remarks on metrical forms in Proverbs are to be 
found in Ed, Sievers' treatise on ‘Hebriische Metrik' in 
Abhandiungen der Kénigl, Sdch. Geselischaft der Wissen 
schaften, 1901. 

3 The story in Nu. 21 22-35 may be based on an old fable or 
beast-story; cp Jud. 98-15 and 2 K. 149. 
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compositions of distichal form, and in fact seems to 
signify a ‘distichal composition‘; for the various 
applications of the term see Ezek. 182 215 {2049}, 
172 Dt. 2837 Hab.26 Mic.24 Nu.237 Ps. 782 Job 
29:. Though Proverbs now contains gnomic dis- 
courses, the title τοί δὴ seems to have referred originally 
to a collection of aphorisms (101-29 16). 

The etymology of a2454/ is doubtful ; but the probability seems 
to be that it signifies ‘juxtaposition’ or ‘similarity’ with 
reference to the things or ideas with which it is concerned.? 
As synonyms of mdi&/ in Pr.l6 we have 4id44 (an) and 
melish (τι), terms which appear to signify originally 
* deflected discourse,’ that is, discourse in which there is allusion 
to something else than that which the words directly express 
(85, for example, in a riddle, Judg. 1412 1 K.101); later both 
terms were used generally for allegorical, visional, derisive, or 
didactic utterances (Ezek, 17 2 Nu. 13 8 Hab, 26 Ps. 49 5{4]782). 


(4) Until recent times the greater part of the book 
(chaps. 1-29) has commonly been ascribed to Solomon. 
. Such may be the meaning of the 

6. Authorghip. ceneral title or superscription in 11, 
though this may refer to chaps. 1-9 only, especially as 
Solomon is named as author in the superscriptions in 
10: (in MT, but not in 68) and 251. [τ is quite possible 
that he may have composed or collected proverbs of some 
sort, as is stated in 1 K.512f [432 /.]; but the indica- 
tions in the Book of Proverbs itself (see below, $ 7) 
make it impossible to suppose that he is its author. 
The tradition of authorship, embodied in the OT titles 
and in the Talmud, cannot be relied on. It has been 
conclusively proved that in the Prophets and the Psalms 
the titles are not authoritative in themselves, and that 
the lists of authors given in the Talmud rest on no 
good historical or critical foundation. The titles in 
Proverbs cannot be supposed to form an exception to 
the general rule, Some critics, however, while 
admitting the general doubtfulness of OT titles, make 
an exception in favour of Pr.251: ‘these also are 
proverbs of Solomon, which the men of Hezekiah, 
king of Judah, transcribed.’ Whence, they ask, this 
particularity of statement, if it does not rest on good 
tradition? And it is added that Hezekiah's reign was 
a favourable time for such literary work. Granted that 
such work is conceivable for that time, we have only a 
possibility. There is no hint of it in the historical and 
prophetical books, and there is much against it, Not 
only was the period in question one of war and unrest, 
but it is highly probable, if not certain, that the task 
of collecting and editing writings did not begin till 
much later (not before the exile), As to the particu- 
larity of the title in 251, it is quite in the manner of 
the Jewish editors—witness the titles of many psalms : 
to be precise and full was a natural tendency, and the 
scribes had no historical science to guide them. In 
this case Hezekiah may have been selected because of 
his alleged prominence as a reformer (so Is. 38 ascribes 
a poem to him, and 2 Ch. 19 credits Jehoshaphat with 
the creation of a sacerdotal judiciary) We cannot, 
then, base the question of authorship of Proverbs on 
the titles in the book. As to the ascription of Proverbs 
and other writings to Solomon, this also was perfectly 
natural when his reputation for wisdom had once been 
established. And, as it is now almost universally held 


1 It thus stands în contrast with 7», which seems to designate 
ppetry as something ‘sung’; but cp Ass. i#ra, ‘oracle’ (perh. 
from ν τε 566}. 

2 In the vol. on Proverbs (Heb. text) in 807 (on Pr.16) P. 
Haupt expresses the opinion that m:4%2/ means originally 
+equality or equal parts and halves (Ass. γεέφῥανε)᾽ and then 
‘simply a line of poetry or verse, each stich consisting of two 
hemistichs, that îs, the reference is to the linear form and 
not to the form of expression Not to speak of the difficulty 
οἵ giving the meaning ‘halves' to the sing. γε, it is to be 
observed that we do not find elsewhere, in Semitic, Gk., and 
Latin, a reference to linear form in terms for ‘ proverb”: cp amm 
πιρῦῷ, παροιμία, παραβολή, proverbium, adagiun; cp also vw 
and Ar. ἔξ, which refer to expression and thought. Further, 
the sense ‘stich' seems to presuppose writing τ but the term maSal 
probably originated before the literary use of writing began. 

3 It need not be doubted that.there was some ground for this 
reputation; but exactly what it was we do not know. 
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that he did not write Eccles. and Cant., it must be 
admitted, in spite of the tradition, that it is possible he 
did not write Proverbs. 

(5) In 80: 31: two other names of authors are given, 
Agur ben-Yakeh (Jakeh) and Lemuel (or Lemuel’s 
mother). Cp ITHIEL, LEMUEL. Agur (if the word is 
a proper name) must be supposed to be an otherwise 
unknown sage, possibly Jewish, possibly non-Jewish. 

By a change of text he may be understood to be called a 
‘Masiaite, an inhabitant of the region Massa, of which nothing 
is known (Gen. 2514), or, a “gnomie writer” (12524). Nor is it 
clear how much of chap. 30 it is intended to ascribe to him; 
probably his dictum is given în vp. 2-4, which are an expression 
of philosophic (but not îrreverent) agnosticism. Lemuel, in like 
manner, may be ‘king of Massa' (the rendering of RV is im- 
possible), or, by change of text, ‘the Massaite.” 


In MT the counsel to kings is ascribed to Lemuel's 
mother ; but this may be due to textual corruption—the 
words may well have been spoken by a sage. In the 
present condition of the text we can say of these 
passages no more than that they belong to the general 
late material of philosophic and gnomic wisdom (see 
Acur, LeMveL, Massa). ‘The ‘sages’ are cited in 
2423 and (in MT) in 2217, and are mentioned in 16 
etc, ; substantially the whole of chaps. 1-9 is referred 
to them. They represent the body of philosophical 
ethical thought of the later time; they are the teachers 
in the academies and the gnomic writers. 

It seems clear that the historical statements of origin, 
in the book and elsewhere, are not conclusive, and that, 

ἡ. Date. for the determination of the date, we must 

ν "look to the customs and ideas indicated in 
the book. The data may be arranged as follows: (2) 
the conception of life ; (2) the social-conditions ; (6) the 
ethical ideas; (4) the religious ideas; (e) the relation 
of Proverbs to other books; (7) the linguistic char- 
acteristics. 

(a) Conception of life.--When we compare Proverbs 
with other OT books, especially with the prophetical 
writings, we are struck by the differences between them 
in the way in which life, as a whole, is contemplated 
(see WispoM LITERATURE). It is not merely that the 
point of view of other books is national, that of Proverbs 
individual—-they differ also as to what constitutes the 
basis of good living. For the prophets it is loyalty to 
the service of Yahwè, God of Israel {conceived of as 
including obedience to his moral law), in distinction 
from other deities; for the sages it is loyalty to the 
‘universal human conscience, and this loyalty is held to 
be conditioned on knowledge ; throughout the book it 
is knowledge or wisdom that makes the difference 
between the good man and the bad—the terms ‘ fool’ 
and 'wicked' are synonymous (see FooL). Now, we 
find also în a few prophetical passages insistence on the 
necessity of knowledge ; but in these passages the import 
of the term is markedly different from the conception in 
Proverbs. 


Hosea (Hos. 46) exclaims that the people are destroyed for 
lack of knowledge; but it is because they are misled by the 
priests: ‘because thou [O priest] rejectest knowledge, I reject 
thee from being priest'; the fault lies in the priests' ignorance 
or disregard of the law of Yahwè. In Jer.54/ 88} 922/, the 
charge of immorality is made against ali classes of the people : 
they do not know (that is, obey) Yahwè's law, and it is even 
said that they falsify it, The wisdom of the prince of Is, 112 is 
that of a righteous theocratic judge. Ps. 119 is a glorification 
of knowledge ; but it is knowledge of the words of Yahwè. 

In distinction from these prophetical passages, 
Proverbs makes the instructed conscience the guide of 
life. The divine control of all things is recognised, and 
the kernel of wisdom is said to be the fear of the Lord; 
but this means an attitude of the soul, and not depend- 
ence on an external code. It is assumed that he who 
knows will do right—the ultimate basis of life is a wise 
perception of the constitution of things. This point of 
view occurs elsewhere in OT only in Job and KGhéleth. 
It is a distinct rejection of the propheticaì and legal 


1 Cheyne (703 and Sol, 119) appositely calls the sages the 
*humanists,' 
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conception, and belongs to a reflective stage that we 
can seek only in the period when the Jews were scattered 
throughout the Persian and Greek empires. In Jer. 
*wise men' are enemies of truth ìin Proverbs they are 
the sole depositaries of truth. This latter view is 
specifically Greek, and, without denying that some of 
the material of Proverbs may be earlier, we may probably 
refer the present form of the book to the Greek period. 
This date seems to be demanded also by the personifi- 
cation of wisdom in chap. 8 and the ròle assigned her 
as the controller of earthly affairs and the companion 
and friend of God at the creation of the world. Such 
a personification is foreign to the legal and prophetical 
writings ; in the former there is no such representation, 
and in the latter it is the ‘word of Yahwè (his revelation 
or command) on which stress is laid (Jer. 2329 Is. 5511, 
cp Ps. 336). On the other hand, the personification of 
wisdom in Wisd. 7 is manifestly Greek. 

(3) Social conditions.—In the picture of social con- 
ditions in Prov. there is much that might belong to any 
period from David onwards: general goodness and 
badness, honesty and dishonesty, truth and falsehood, 
industry and sloth, agriculture, business life, courts of 
law and kings. There is also much, however, that is out 
of accord with the pre-exilic time.  Monogamy is taken 
for granted, whereas polygamy is assumed in Dt, 2115 
{7th cent.) and Lev. 1818 (6th cent.). In the older law 
(Lev. 2010) adultery was punishable with death ; Prov, 
632-35 treats it merely as a crime against the man's well. 
being. The elaborate descriptions of harlots' wiles and 
denunciations of conjugal infidelity (especially in chaps. 
1-9) agree better with a monogamous city-life; in a 
polygamous community this vice is relatively infrequent 
—in many cases the harlots of pre-exilic prophecy are 
temple-prostitutes. Organised robbery, as in lio-19, 
belongs more naturaliy to later city-life, whether the 
passage in question refer to literal robbery, or, as some 
hold, to extortion and oppression under legal forms. 
The practice of hoarding corn (1126) probably belongs 
to the later commercial life. The little treatise on the 
care of flocks (2723-27) is hardly an early production ; 
literary treatment of such subjects is elsewhere late 
(Aristotle, Vergil), 

The same thing is true of the manuals of conduet for kings 
(6 10-15 252.5 312-9), which relate to royal rulers as a class, 
without distinction of peoples, and lay the emphasis on the 
broad administrative virtues, the details being wholly different 
from those of Dt. 17 14-20, but nearly identica! with those of the 
postexilic Is. 1lr-5. The instructions (281 256 /) how τὸ 
conduct one's self at the table of a king are notewotthy ; they 
reflect a time when such social intercourse was not uncommon 
(else they would not have found a place în Proverbs), certainly 
not the pre-exilic royal period, but rather the period of the 
Grecian (and possibly the Maccabaean) princes, when it might 
happen to any respectable man to find himself at the king's 
table (sce, e.g., Jos. Ax xii. 43 9). 

Finally, there are, in parts of Prov. (1-9 2221 2423), 
suggestions of an organisation of learning which better 
suits the late reflective period: the sages are an influential 
body, and appear to have pupils—so we may infer from 
the address ‘ my son,’ and from 222r—that is, academies 
were in existence. The dictum of Agur implies a habit 
of discussing theological questions. The quotations în 
305 £. (from Dt. 42 Ps. 1830[3x] and perhaps Job 134 10) 
point to a late time, for Ps. 18 must be regarded as 
post-exilic. 

{c) Ethics.—In certain points the ethical system of 
Proverbs agrees with that of the pre-exilic and exilic books 
on both the positive and the negative sides. ‘The codes 
given in Ex. 20-23 Dt, Lev. and the prophets include 


1 There is no sign, however, in the prophetical writings of a 
class of philosophically sceptical sages ; the ‘ wise men ' depended 
on politica! shrewdness rather than on the word of Yahwè, and 
advocated expediency rather than prophetic piety. 

2 In Prov. 830 the term Jpx is by some taken as meaning 
‘artist,’ ‘architect,’ în which case it is better pointed ]B&; it 
should rather be written ΠῈΣ, ‘nursling’ ‘ ward'; wisdom is the 
creation or child of God (we. 22-25) and his companion in his 
creative work. 
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most of the duties of a man to his fellow-citizens. ‘They 
have nothing to say of courage, fortitude, moderation, 
self-sacrifice, intellectual truthfulness, love of beauty, 
international obligations; but this defect, however it 
may be explained, is not supplied by later books. The 
motive for right-doing, ‘that it may be well with thee,” 
is the same throughout OT, and the avoidance of 
speculative inquiry concerning the nature of conscience 
and the ultimate basis of moral rules is common to all 
Semitic antiquity. On the other hand, there are injuno- 
tions and points of view in Proverbs which appear ta 
indicate an ethical advance over the exilic and pre-exilic 
books. 


Such are the frequent praise of industry (66-11 12 24), the scorn 
of giuttony (23 20), and the homely warning against τοῦ much 
frequenting of others houses (25 17); the formulation (ass?) 
of the character of the scoffer (a conception peculiar to Proverbs), 
and the special attention paid to fools, kings, and children, 
classes not considered, from the educational point of view, in 
other books (Dt. 67 Ex. 12.26 ,/, are not exceptions) ; the deeper 
conceptions of responsibility for one's words (1011 1218 13 3), of 
the wisdom of heeding reproof (1211710), and of the corre 
spondence between deeds and requital (24 12, an advance in 
universality on Ezek.18); the reference to the uncertainty of 
the future (27 1), a sort of reflection of which we find no trace in 
Law or prophets; the injunction of kindness toward enemies 
(2417//. 2521 /), which goes beyond the rule of Lev. 19 18 (this 
latterhas in mind only fellow-countrymen). 


It must be said, moreover, that, though there is in 
Prov. no recognition of a law of international ethics, 
there is also no trace of thai bitterness toward foreign 
nations which disfigures the prophetical and the historical 
books, parts of the Law, and some of the Psalms; the 
tone of the book is that of men who have been trained 
by experience to the recognition of a universal humanity. 
‘’lhe guide of conduct is the sage—the appeal is to 
every man's reason and conscience. 

Such is the genera! attitude. Yet the book has also 
its bitterness and implacableness. It adopts toward 
the wicked in general the attitude of Yahwéè toward the 
wicked in Israel (Am. 4 Hos. 64-6 97); they are warned, 
and exhorted to repent, but, if they do not change, they 
must die (Prov. 120-339). There is not even a trace of 
the softness which is visible in Ezek. 1832 Hos. 144, or 
of the recognition of human weakness which is expressed 
in Ps. 10314! This difference is doubtless due in great 
part to the impersona] character of the moral ideal and 
judge in Proverbs; Vabwè may pity, but Wisdom must be 
unrelenting. The sages, in fact, set forth a natural law 
in the moral world, which is no more capable of pity 
than physical law ; the rule is: be wise or perish—it is 
the rule of the ethical philosopher, not of the patriot or 
the preacher. In this respect, as in others, we are 
struck by the modernness of Proverbs: prophets and 
historians often seem remote from us, and sometimes 
even the psalms ; but Proverbs might almost have been 
written yesterday. 

(4) Religious Attitude. —Of all the biblical books, if 
we omit such works as Nahum, Obadiah, and parts of 
Kohéleth, there is none with so simple and colourless a 
theistic creed as Proverbs. It is distinetly and absolute]y 
monotheistic ; unlike most of the prophetical writings 
and some of the psalms it ignores polytheism or the 
recognition of other gods than Yahwè-—for it that 
question is finally settled ; even of angels and demons 
it makes no mention, though these must have formed 
part of the general Jewish belief whether before or after 
the exile—but Proverbs recognises no supernatural 
element in life but the spirit of God manifesting itself 
in the thought of man, and omits intermediate agencies 
as unnecessary. Its theistic faith is firm, calm, and 
unquestioning. It is enough that God is the creator 
and ruler of the world. His ethical attributes are taken 
for granted : there is no discussion of his justice as in 
Job, no doubt of the moral significance of the world as 


1 See, however, what is said below (under d)of God's educative 
providence. In 96 1 3-12 intellectual folly is treated of humour. 
susly or sarcastically. 
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in Kohéleth.! In accordance with this point of view 
the emotional element in religion is ignored: we find 
no expression of love to God, of sense of sin and re- 
pentance, of joy in the service of God—only the con- 
viction that wisdom's ways are ways of peace and 
plcasantness. On the other hand, we have (3x1 12) the 
fine conception of God as training his servants by 
suffering; here alone in Proverbs is the word ‘love’ 
used of God (it is used of wisdom in 8.17). In striking 
contrast with all other OT books except KShéleth the 
main features of the distinctively national Jewish religious 
faith are passed over in almost complete silence. 

There is no mention of prophets® or priests or temple ; 
sacrifice istwice alluded to as a popular custom connected with 
feasting (7 14 17 1), twice (158 21 27) sacrifice without righteous- 
ness is denounced as abhorrent to God, and once (21 3) it is said 
that integrity is more acceptable to God than sacrifice—this last. 
declaration is quite in the spirit of the prophets of the period of 
undeveloped ritual (Am.521-23 Hos. 66 Is.111-17_Jer.73-7 
22), only, perhaps, with a more marked tone of indifference, 

In contrast, however, with prophets and psalmists, 
the devotional element in religion (prayer, praise) is 
lacking. While there is no reference to a collection of 
sacred scriptures (such as occurs in the prologue to the 
Greek translation of Ben-Sira, 132 B.C.), there are iwo 
definite quotations (305); the closest parallel to such 
employment of earlier writings is the reference τὸ 
Jeremiah in Dan. 92 (165 B.c.), and the suggestion is 
that Prov. 30 belongs to ἃ late post-exilic period. 

In another point the silence of Proverbs is note- 
worthy. Before the exile the prophets predicted simply 
the restoration of the nation, but, after the fall of 
Jerusalem, the figure of the national king was introduced 
into the picture by prophets and psalmists as the 
natural political head, leading the nation in a career of 
conquest (Jer. 3315 f, 15. 11τ.9, etc.); he was for a 
long time a part of the national hope. In Proverbs, 
however, he does not appear: what the book says of 
kings (1435 1610-15 2026 28 242r/. 252-7) seems to 
regard them merely as a universal element of society, 
to be feared and obeyed; when they are spoken of as 
absolutely just (1610 2028), this is a natural idealisation 
of the office ;3 their utterances are said to be as just as 
an oracular decision, and wickedness is declared (1612) 
to be abhorrent to them. This is the tone of a man 
who regards society as organised on a moral basis, and 
feels no interest in an independent Jewish government.* 
Nor do the writers of Proverbs express any interest in 
the newer eschatological ideas. 

The sphere of human activity, the place of struggle and 
happiness or unhappiness, is the present life on earth ; Shéol, as 
in the older literature, has no moral discriminations and no 
rewards and punishments (the same view is found in Ecclus. and 
Kohéleth). 

Certain passages în the book are regarded, by some 
critics, as giving evidence of a belief in ethical immor- 
tality, but this interpretation is improbable: 2r9 55 
refer to physical death (premature death, as in 1027, 
being the final penalty of sin); in 107 28 117 the refer- 
ence is to the present life ;° 1432 may be understood 
to refer either to the future or to the present; but the 
text is probably in disorder. Inasmuch as the general 
position of Proverbs is perfectly clear on this point, a 
single couplet affirming immortality may naturally be 
regarded with suspicion On the other hand, if the 
book be held to recognise the doctrine, its date must be 


1 Agur (Prov. 302-4) merely affirms man's incapacity to com» 
prehend God ; cp Cheyne, /ew. Rel Life, 174f. 

Ὁ In 2918 the reference is to people in general (not to the 
Jewish people particularly) and to law or instruction in general 
ἵποι to the Jewish Torah), and the word zisioz (un) is error of 
text, 

3 Cheyne, however, thinks that there is a real portraiture of 
the Messiah in these passages; see his /ew. Rel. δ ἐδ, 1457 
Cp Ὅον, ‘Proverbs’ (in Zaternat. Crit. Comm.), and art, ‘The 
King in Jew. post-exil. writings' (7/82, 1899). 

4 À Messianic hope is seen by some writers (e.g., Smend, 47° 
Rel.-Gesch. 49x) in ἃ τα ; this passage, however, hardly affirms 
anything more than a general trust in God's protecting power. 

3 δα rendering of 11 7 appears to assume immortality ; but it 
is not a rendering of our Heb., and may reflect the idea of a 
later time. 
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put very late. Of the idea of bodily resurrection (which 
was adopted by the Jews hardly earlier than the second 
century B.C.) there is no trace. 

The central religious conception of Proverbs is the 
fear of God, reverence for him as ruler and law-giver; 
the sages, though philosophers, are distinctly religious. 
In chaps. 1-9 the expression ‘fear of God’ represents 
simply an attitude ; the fear is described as the essence 
of wisdom, and its content is given in ethical terms. 
In the remainder of the book God is regarded as the 
protector and benefactor of those who fear him. It 
must be added that, while ‘wisdom’ in a part of 
Proverbs (10-31) generally means sagacity, common- 
sense or prudence, it has in 1-9 a peculiar religious 
or divine character which it is not easy to define with 
precision. In 8 it is both a human (vv. 1-21) and a 
divine quality {v2. 22-31). 

Whether the author conceived of it as an energy pervading 
the universe, or as a faculty breathed into man by God, or in 
some other way, it is difficult to say. For it is not shared by 
all men, and the only statement that God bestows wisdom on 
iman occurs in an interpolated passage (2 5.8), and does not 
accord with the rest of the book. Probably the sage did not 
define the conception to himself, but held generally that true 
wisdom could dwell in him only who lived în sympathetic and 
reverent obedience to the Lord of the world. Throughout the 
book the interest of the writers is in wisdom as such. 

The religious feeling of the sages forces them to 
identify wisdom with the divine government; the 
definition of wisdom as essentially the fear of God 
(17), the recognition of God as absolute disposer of 
buman affairs (16133 173), the affirmation of the 
happiness of those who trust in him (1620), and similar 
statements, may be regarded as sincere attempts to 
harmonise the philosophical point of view with the 
national religious conviction.! 

(6) Relation to Ecclesiasticus. —The. position of 
Proverbs in the arrangement of OT books, the fact, 
that is, that it stands in the Third Canon, favours the 
view that it is late, since the other books. in this canon 
are either exilic or post-exilic. But, more particularly, 
a post-exilic date is suggested by its relation to Ben- 
Sira.® The two books are so much alike in point of 
view, spirit, and contents that their relation can be 
explained only by one of two suppositions : either one 
imitates the other, or the two are products of the same 
period. But if Fcclus. imitates Proverbs (and the 
latter is confessedly the earlier of the two), the more 
natural explanation of the fact is that they stand near 
together, just as the earlier part of Enoch and Daniel 
are near each other in time as în content. 

One of the most striking of the similarities between the books 
is the fact that neither lays claim to divine inspiration, in 
contrast with the other writings (prophets and Torah) that 
give the terms of acceptance with God. This fact indicates in 
Beneral a post-prophetic post-legal period,8 the period of the 
sages, who are a branch of the class of scribes, and obviously 
later than the lega! development of the fifth century s.c. In 
Ecclus. (88 24:39 11} learned men are distinctly recognised 25 a 
separate class, sharply distinguished from artisans, and their 
methods of study and their function are described at length. 
The picture of them in Proverbs is less sharply drawn, and it 
may be inferred that an interval of time, though not a very 
great one, separates the two books. 


Τὰ thus appears that, since the thought is substantially 
the same throughout Proverbs, the whole of the book 
in its present form is post-exilic, not carlier than the 
second half of the Persian period, and not later than 
the first half of the Greek period.4 The external 


1 Cp Oort, SprexZen (TR.T, 1885). | A similar harmonisation 
is found in Ecclus. but not in the originaî Kohéleth. in the 
latter there are many harmonising additions, in Proverbs 
apparently only one, in 3 5.8. ᾿ 

See βοῦν LITERATURE, and cp Holtzmann, în Stade, 
GVI2292 Κι; Cheyne, Job and Sol., and Jew. Relig. Life, 
chap. 4: Montefiore in /OR ? (1889-90). ᾿ 

3 Prophetic and legal material no doubt continued to be 
produced down to the second century 5.c.; but it was frag- 
mMentary and complementary. The creative prophetic thought 
began ἴο die out in the sixth century, but lingered till the 
fourth; the law-books were practicaliy finished by the year 


400 πιο, - 
4 It is understood, οἵ conrse, that no little of the general 
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influences of the time, when the Jews were scattered 
and brought into intimate intellectual relations with the 
great world, combined with the natural forward move- 
ment of the people, led them in the direction of a 
philosophical conception of life, 

How much, in this movement, is due to Persia and how much 
to Greece, it may be hard to say; the two streams of influence 
were doubtless blended and assimilated to the fundamental 
Hebrew thought.1 But it would appear that, while the con- 
tribution of Persia was mainly in the realm of the supernatural 
feschatology, angelology, demonology), that of Greece was 
mainly philosophical (identification of virtue with knowledge, 
conception of the unity of the cosmos), It is not impossible also 
that some material was taken from Egyptian sources,? 

(7) Linguistic Character.—The vocabulary of Pro- 
verbs necessarily agrees largely with that of other OT 
books. [15 linguistic peculiarities are partly due to the 
nature of its material, partly belong to the later usage.* 
It is not always possible to say whether a given word 
is late-Hebrew or poetical; for particular discussions 
reference must be made to the commentaries. In any 
case the number of words which may probably be 
regarded as post-exilic or Aramaic is not large ;4 in 
this respect Proverbs differs from the lately-discovered 
Hebrew text of Ben-Sira, It is not clear that there are 
any Arabic or Greek words.® The syntactical con- 
structions are characterised by the curtness and com- 
pression which naturally belong to gnomie writing. 
The general style of the book agrees with what we 
might expect of the time when Aramaic influence was 
beginning to make itself felt, and the Hebrew was 
entering on its later stage—that is, the fourth and 
third centuries B.C. 

The custom of teaching by aphorisms and short 
discourses is illustrated by the whole of the series of 
early Jewish philosophical works (in 
which the Pir4? 42414 may be included).5 
In the fourth and following centuries 
B.C. there must have been in circulation a number of 
proverbial sayings, and out of these our Book of 
Proverbs was made up.? The divisions visible on the 
face of the book have been mentioned above ($ 5), and 
the differences between them, in content and form, 
suggest that they represent separate small collections 
(very much as in the composition of the Psalter). The 
same fact is indicated by certain repetitions in the book. 

Where merely a line is repeated (as in 11 4 246), this need not 
show difference of editorship or of authorship, for a teacher 
might naturaliy vary his expressions. Where, however, a couplet 
occurs twice în exactly the same form (as in 188 2622 191 [as 
emended] 286 223 27 12, etc.) we may înfer that the two have 
been inserted by different collectors.8 Such comparisons do 
not, however, aid in making out the primary divisions ; for this 
we must depend on form and content. 


The central part of the book, 101-29 τό, stands out 
by itself, but, if we may judge by the form, is really 


8. Process of 
formation. 


thought, theistic and ethical, and some of the particular illustra- 
tions, may be older than the fourth century; the present form, 
however, is not popular but academic, 

1 On Jewish borrowing from other nations cp M. Lazarus, 
The Ethics of fudaism (ET), 112.27 

2 See Erman, 45gyAfea, 237,/, and cp Griffith, art, ‘ Egypt. 
Lit' in Library φίλα Worlds Best Lit. (New York, 1897). 

5 Cp the lists of words given by Driver, /x#x04., and Wilde. 
boer, Die Spriiche. 

+ The following appear to he late τ the plur. form p'erk, 84; 
mn, 1530; 932, ‘to utter' 15, etc.; the expression #3 ΠΟ, 
269, in the sense ‘come into the possession of'; Πηῤ, 881 
and perhaps 1, 162, «no, 14 and some others. Aramaic are 


the terminations my and 7» and the words sp, 812; 10M ‘sin, 


1434; κΌ59, 7 20, and perhaps some others. 

5 The obscure word “n, 218, may be Arab., but ît is doubiful 
whether it is the right reading; DipSx, 80 31, is error of text; 
puoas, 716 may be Οἷς. ὀθόνη, or the Gk. may come from a 
Semitic term; 21 28, is textual error. 

6 Cp che Gk. ᾿ Menander,' and the Syriac work bearing the 
same name. ‘he instruction in the Synoptic Gospels is of the 
same character. 

© These would be of various times and origins, as Îs the case 
everywhere. Cp Oort, in Βεδίε for Learners [or, for Young 
People), Bk. ili. chap. 7; Rack in Graetz's Monalsschrifi, 1875- 
1884 ; Wiinsche, Die Rathsehweisheit δ). di Heb., 1883. 

8 For lists of repetitions, see Introductions and Commentaries, 
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composed of two smaller parts, 101-162 and 163-22:6; 
the second of these is mostly made up of comparisons 
and other single sentences, whilst the first employs the 
antithetic form. With the second agree 25-27 and 
part of 28 f.; with the first agrees the other part of 
28 f. These seem to have: been the earliest collections 
{ethical couplets); then came the two groups of quat- 
rains, 2217-2422 and 2423-34, which, by their distineter 
mention of ‘sages’ and the freer character of their 
material, indicate a later time; the more elaborate 
discourses of 1-9 (omitting 25-8 8 27-35 61-19 97-12) may 
be still later; and 307 form an appendix. Within 
these divisions smaller sections occur {such as 163-9 
[or, 1-9] 1610-15 2527 2613-12 2723-27), which may 
well have been independent productions. Exactly when 
and how the various parts were combined into a book 
it is hardly possible to say, nor is the question very 
important; the main point is that the process prob- 
ably went on through the fourth and third centuries, 
and that the appendix, 30 f, may have bcen added 
stili later ; Agur's dictum somewhat resembles Kohéleth, 
and the artificial tetradic form in 8011-31 and the 
alphabetical poem, 31 ro-3r suggest a late time. Apart 
from the sections and sub-sections no principle of 
arrangement of couplets and quatrains is recognisable.! 
It thus appears that the history of ancient Hebrew 
aphoristic literature is parallel to the course of such 
literary developments in other peoples— 
5. MEbTeW it belongs τὸ the maturest period of the 
n oristie nation. The proverbs of half-civilised 
iterature. eoples do not deserve to be classed as 
literature ; they are merely shrewd popular observations 
on the passing affairs of everyday life; those broader 
and deeper observations that are more properly called 
aphorisms are the product of cultivated reflection. In 
Egypt the mature philosophical and ethical maxims 
that bear the names of Ptahhotep, Any, and others had 
their origin in one of the most flourishing periods of the 
Empire {see EcyPT, 8 31). Hindoo proverbial literature 
falls in a similar period in the history of Indian thought. 
The Greek proverbs ascribed to Menander are probably 
t0 be referred to the time that witnessed the rise of the 
grent post-Platonic schools of philosophy. Similarly 
Hebrew aphoristic literature appears after the beginning 
of the philosophical movement that is introduced by the 
Book of Job; and it maintains itself into the Talmudic 
period, that is, up to the point when the main Jewish 
literary activity, abandoning philosophy and apocalypse, 
devoted itself to the legal and ethical exposition of the 
Torah. The fall of Jerusalem and the dispersion of the 
Jews throughout the Roman Empire had as one effect 
the concentration of attention on the law, which was 
now the sole bond of union between the scattered com- 
munities. But, till this revolution was accomplished, 
aphoristic literature continued to be cultivated. The 
Book of Proverbs was followed by Ben-Sira ; a number 
of proverbs are found in Kohéieth ; and the sayings in 
Pirkè Aboth ascribed to the great. sages doubtless 
represent the period beginning in the second century 
R.C. and extending into the first two centuries of our 
era. ‘These sayings are analogous to those that tradi- 
tion puts into the mouths of the ‘seven wise men’ of 
Greece ; philosophy arose early in Greece, late among 
the Jews. The Book of Proverbs, standing midway 
in the philosophic development, is the finest philo- 
sophical fruitage of the national Jewish spirit broadened 
and matured by intellectual contact with the best 
foreign thought of the time. 
i. Text and versions.—Vogel (in Schultens), 1769; Jager, 
Obsereo, în Prov. Sal. vers. alex., 1788; Schieusner, Lezz 


. cont), 1829; Lagarde, Ammerk. a. griech, 
10. Literature. Uchexs. d Prov. 1863; Dyserinck, Axt. 
(FA.T, 1885); Raumgariner, 


Schol. (Th.T, 1883); Oort, Sfreuken, 1.9 

‘fude crit. sur. + Prov., 18903 

Bickell ΟΥΖΑ ΔΙ, 1891); Pinkuss, Die syr. Veders. di Prov. 
(ZATW, 1894); Griitz, Exeget sted, (in his Monatsschy., 


1 For attempts at a determination of small sub-divisions see 
E wald, Delitzsch, and Chajes. 
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1884), and Amendationes, 1892-94; Nestle, art. ‘ Bibeliber. 
setzungen,’ in Herzog-Hauck, PX), and published separ- 
ately ; Chajes, Prov. Stud., 1899; Kautzsch, 768. text of Prov, 
(SB07, s90x); Wildeboer, De Trjdobespaling des Spreuken- 

vekes, 1899. 

ii. Transi. and Comm.—Midrash Miîle, ed, Buber, 1893; 
Saadia, ed. Derenbourg, 1894; Aben Ezra, ed. Horowitz, 1884 : 
Rashi, Aben Ezra and Levi b. Gersom are given in Giggeius, 
In Prov. Sal. Comment. trium Rabbin., 1620; and other 
Jevish commentaries are named in Caben, La Bible, 18475 

, Deutsch, D. Sfriicke Sal's nach d, Auffass. i. Talm. te 
Midr., etc., 1885; Mercerius, 1573, 1651; Geier, 1653 . . 1725; 
Schultens, 1746, and ed. Vogel, 1769; Ewald, 1837, 1867; 
Hitzig, 1838; Kamphausen (in Bunsen's £ide/werk), 1868; 
Delitzsch, 1873; Reuss, Fr. ed. 1878, Germ. ed. 1894; Nowack, 
1883; Horton, 1891; Kautzsch, Di Weil. Schr. d. ATO), 1896; 
Wildeboer, 1897; Frankenberg, 1898 ; Strack!®}, 1899 ; Toy, 1899 i 
Oort, Het Oude Test.) 1898-1900; M. D. Conway, Joh and 
Solomonic Lit., 1900; Kautzsch, in SB07), 1901. 

iii. General Works.—Bruch, Weisheitslehre d. Heb., 1851; 
Bois, La poésie gnom., etc., 1886; Cheyne, /ob and Sol., 1887 3 
in Sem. Stud., ed. Kohut, 1897; Jew. Rel. Life, etc., 1898; 
Montefiore, Notes, etc. (JOR, 1890); Smend, AT Relgesch., 
1893; Pfeiffer, D, ved-siltà Weltanschau, d. B. 

iv. Other gnomic collections.—Jennings, Prov. phil. 
Facius, 1895; Erman, Egydt.; Halévy, M/Mlanges de critique, 
etc., 1883; Figer (in 84), 1892; Béhelingk, /nd. Spriche; 
M. Williams, /ndian Wisdomi Pirks Abotk, ed. C. Taylor} 
Menander, eds. of Meineke and Koch; Syriac Menander, in 
Land, Anecd. Syr. 1; Freytag's Meidani; Jacob, Altarab. 
Parall. 3. AT, s807; Malan, Proverbs, with numerous parallels 
from a great number of aphoristic collections of other peoples. 
See also The Story af Ahikar (x898); cp AcHiacHaRUS. 

Ὁ. H. T, 

PROVINCE ($rovincia; etymology uncertain), in the 
Roman sense, may be defined as the department or 
sphere of duty! assigned to one of the higher magistrates 
(the consuls and preetors). When, however, with the 
spread of the Roman arms, the government of con- 
quered countries grew to be one of the most important 
duties of the higher magistrates, the term province, 
from designating the government of a conquered 
country as one particular duty of a Roman magistrate, 
came to be used generally as a designation of the 
country itself. 

It is somewhat in this sense that the word is used in 
EV to translate nin, m247244 (apparently from αὐ), 


‘judge,’ hence lit. jurisdiction)® for which @ almost 
always has χώρα (ἐπαρχεία in Esth. 411, carpareta in 
Esth. 89). A division of Israel into »ρεδάξηδέλ is men- 
tioned in the time of Ahab (τ K. 2014 7; see GOVERN- 
MENT, 8 18); »ιδάτησίά of the Babylonian empire are 
alluded to in Ezek. 198 Dan. 82 (Elam}, Lam. lx 
(Judeea); those of the Persian empire are referred to 
with great frequency în the Book of Esther (11, etc.); 
the Jewish territory was one of them (Neh.76 Ezra, 
21; cp GOVERNOR, 1; GOVERNMENT, ὃ 25; PERSIA, 
$ 1, SATRAPS; TIRsHATHA}. The word is also used 
in a general sense in Eccl. 58 (RVE: ' the state’); cp 
28. The frequent use of χώρα in Maccabees (where 
EV has ‘country,’ but ‘province’ would perhaps be 
better) may be noted. 

Augustus în 27 B.C. divided the provinces into 
imperial and senatorial Those which, from their 
proximity to the frontier or from the turbulence of their 
population, required the presence of an army were 
placed under the direct control of the emperor; those 
which needed no troops were left to be administered by 
the senate. (1) The senatorial provinces were ruled by 
an annual governor as under the republic. Of these 
provinces Augustus ordained that Africa and Asia should 
be consular, the rest preetorian ; but all the governors 
of the senatorial provinces were now called proconsuls 
(cp ProcoNsuL). Their powers and dignities were 
much the same as they had been under the republic, 
except that they had now no troops, or only a handful 
to maintain order. (2) The imperial provinces were 
governed by imperial lieutenants (legazi Cesaris). who 

1 In familiar language any business was called a province. 

3 In Aramaic and Arabic the cognate word means ‘city ’ (50, 
too, in Palm. inscriptions, but in bilinguals “n pm ‘lovers of 
their city’ [in parallelism with ‘fearers of their gods " is repre- 


sented by φιλοπάτριδες; cp Vog. Syr. Cent.13. Bevan, Daw. 
220). In Arabic el-Medina is #%e city, Jar excellence. 
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were nominated by the emperor and held office at his 
pleasure ; all of them had the power of the sword (js 
gladîi), For the administration of the finances these 
lieutenants had procurators under them, whilst the 
governors of the senatorial provinces continued to have 
queestors as under the republic. Another class of 
imperial provinces consisted of those which from the 
Physical nature of the country (as the Alpine districts), 
or the backward state of civilisation (as Mauretania 
and Thrace), or the stubborn character of the people 
(as Judaea and Egypt) were not adapted to receive a 
regular provincial constitution. These were regarded as 
domains of the emperor, and were managed by a pro- 
curator (in the case of Egypt by a pra:fect), nominated 
by and responsible to the emperor. 

The word érapyela (EV ‘ province’) occurs in NT. 
In Acts 28 34 Felix asks concerning Paul ἐκ ποίας érap- 
χείας éorlvr—of which kind of province he is—whether 
provincial or senatorial. (Cilicia was probably în the 
time of Felix an imperial province ; cp CILICIA, $ 3.) 
In 25: the province of Festus the procurator of Judea 
is intended (see GOVERNMENT, $ 30, col. 1914; ISRAEL, 
$ 90, col. 2275). 

PRUNING HOOE (ΠΊΙΘ; Aperranon: /ale 
[digo in Mic.]), Is. 24 185 Joel 3 [4] 10 43f. See ΨΊΝΕ 
and cp AGRICULTURE, $ 7. 

PSALM (299; 6 Theod. waimoc; Aq. meAo- 
Alma. Sym. WAN, acma; Tg. snnzwn; cp Staerk, 
ZATW xii. {1892] 94 137. On the linguistic 
affinities see BDB and Ges. -Buhl). 

The meaning of the Hebrew word is not clear. 
According to Lagarde {Or 223 £.), nin, 225221407, came 
into use as a technical term of synagogue-worship, in 
contradistinction to ἐλ δ, #e4i/lim (nb ΓΌΩΝ which 
was specially appropriated to the temple cult. Gratz 
(Psalmen, 79 f.), with whom B. Jacob (ΖΑ ΤῊ 16 
[1896] 164.) inclines to agree, thinks that νεέαρεῦν has 
no musical reference, merely indicating that a new 
psalm begins: it is equivalent therefore to ‘chapter,* 
and, but for the carelessness of copyists, would stand 
at the head of every psalm. Delitzsch (introd. to 
Ps. 3) conjectures that it was an artificial expression 
coined by David. The word, which occurs exclusively 
in the headings of 56 psalms and în Ecclus. 491 (see 
PsaLMS [BooK], $ 1), and to which the cognate 
languages offer no corresponding terms except loan- 
words, is most probably—like so many other terms în 
the headings—corrupt. 

The true word must be one which by its meaning 
justifies its close connection with the phrases Ἤτον sod 
ΠῚΡ, ete., and admits of being corrupted not only into 
main but also into vw {a corruption of a correction of 
“sinì, with which it is so often combined, and which in 
the sense of ‘song’ is as superfiuous as mpinin the 
sense of ‘psalm.’ The required word is either DW3, 
‘marked’ (Dan. 1021) or pes, ‘mark’ (Aram.). ὙΠῸ 
Aram. x/nw9 corresponds to the Heb. ppm, ‘to mark' 
(cp. Tg., Is. 101). ‘Marked: Of the sons of Korah' 
is just what we should expect to find at the head of a 
poem transcribed from the Korahite collection, and in 
the prefix to the title we cannot be surprised to find an 
Aramaism. In Ps. 981, where «nin stands, we must 
supply ny, following (5, and on the analogy of Ps. 
1001, where munb (like amb) is most probably a corrup- 
tion of pin, ‘of Jedithun.' 

It is very possible that the familiar phrase ‘the Book 
of Jashar' (μῦν np), for which @ substitutes. ‘song- 
book,' gi? “sp. should rather be, ‘the book of the 
marked poems’ (man “pp}-ie., the collection of 
poems whose source is indicated mg collectively). W. 
Robertson Smith considered (5᾽ 5 reading certain ; it is 
at any rate probably very near the truth. 


T.K.C. 
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I. INTRODUCTORY DISCUSSION said ‘the Psalms of David,' and believed the whole 


τὰν book to be his [and even Theodore 
2. Traditional : αν 
‘The Book of Psalms or the Psalter, the first book of authorahip. Of Mopsuestia accepted the Davidie 
Hagiographa in the Hebrew Bible,! bears the Hebrew "ΝΣ authorship of the Psalter as a whole]. 
title p'Snn, @4/24%m, or nds “op, se64er | But this title and belief are both of Jewish origin. 

1. Title. ,;7777, ‘the book of hymns' or rather | LThus in 2 Ch. 2930 David and Asaph appear to be 
‘songs of praise.'? The singular nban, 46/24, is 


combined as joint-authors of the Psalter, and] in 
False. ᾿ pei Mace. 213 ‘the [writings] of David” (rà τοῦ Δαυειδ) 
roperly the infinitive or nomer verdi of bbn, hiszi, a | 5 3 È ò 
Pb eniployed in the technical language οἵ The temple | means the Psalter.  Besides, the tile of the apocryphal 
service for the execution of a jubilant song of praise to | ‘,P51ms of Solomon implies that the previously existing 
the accompaniment of music and the blare of the 


Psalter was ascribed to David. [Whether, however, 


Ν Ν Ν t also assume that the psalms entitled > were 
priestly trumpets (1 Ch. 164/. 253 2 Ch. 512f). The | VO MUS ; : ms e ; 
name Îs not therefore equally applicable t0 all psalms, necessarily asia va Kn, Paid, 5 questioned di 
and in the later Jewish ritual the synonym 44/2 | LAgarde and B. Jacob, and the correctness of the 


: è Ν ding 55 may be strongly doubted, as also the 
specially designates two series of psalms, 113-118 and | ISACINE ἢ È : 
16 150, οἱ ‘viich the former was sung at the three | reading of the title πολ. See $ 12 (2) (2).] Jewish 
great feasts, the οποία, and the new moon, and the | !T2dition does not make David the author of all the 
latter at the daily morning prayer (see HALLEL). psalms; but as he was regarded as the founder and 


; ὁ ρηδίκας ἢ i legislator of the temple psalmody (τ Ch., 2 sup.y 
That the whole book is named ‘ praises' js clearly due È Ξ 
to the fact that it was the manual of the temple service } E2ra 810 Neh. 123645 Δ Ecclus. 478/.), 50. also he 
Ἢ ΤΑΣ ΒΝ : : was held to have completed and arranged the whole 
of song, in which praise was the leading feature. For book, though accordi to Talmudic tradition! h 
an individual psalm, however, the usual name is νεῤξηιῦν | POOH: thoug! nessi Ing to 4almudie ira Rare e 
top: only in titles of psalms [exceptin Ecclus d9 :], è | INcorporated psalms by ten other authors: Adam, 
(ion; only în ti Ρ' Ῥ' Ù ” | Melchizedek, Abraham, Moses, Heman, Jeduthun, 
which is applicable to any piece designed to be sung t0 | Asaph, and the three sons of Korah. [Cp Driver; 
a musical accompaniment. Of this word, ψαλμός, | /ny04.0, 7 £; Neubauer, Studia Biblica, 2 6-8. 
‘psalm,’ is a translation, and în the Greek Bible the | Another good authority on Jewish tradition Dr. B. 
whole book is called ‘Psalms' {ψαλμιοί) or ‘Psalter' | Jacobwrites thus: ‘Not till quite late, according to 
(ψαλτήριον) 4 The title Psalms {ψαλμοί) or Book of | the Midrash, did David take possession of the entire 
Psalms (βίβλος ψαλμῶν) is used in the NT (Lk.2042 | Psalter. In the second century the most important 
2444; Acts120); but in Heb. 47 we find another title, | teachers of the Mishna still debate the questions whether 
namely ‘ David. ΝΞ n all the psalms are by David (R. Meir), and whether 
Hippolytus tells us that in his time most Christians | theyall refer to David (R. Elasar), or to the community 
ΝΞ (Β΄ Joshua), who composed the Hallel, etc. (βδεφ ὐι, 
ΡΝ Peri of pis article signed ΝΕ δ. gas griginaliy 1174) The Church fathers, too, in the earliest age 
ritten in 1 was, however, virtual lorsed in 1892 sai oe Nesi 
in the seventh of the Lectures on Biblical Criticism now so chica protest against the erroneous opinion that David is the 
referred to as 07/0), in which, as the author states, he has | author of all the psalms, and seek for reasons why the 
incorporated the main Gonclusions of his article. Much water whole Psalter is nevertheless named after him® (ZATW 
has flowed under the bridge since 1892, and the progress of the 1611896], 162 £).] 
critical study of other books cannot but react on that of the 1 1890), τό: δ} . 
Psalms, No better starting-point, however, for the study of With this it agrees that the [Hebrew] titles of the 
this great book could be had than the sketch here adopted as | psnIms name no one later than Solomon, and even he 
the introduction to our article ; and if we decline to hold it | is not recognised as a psalmodist by the most ancient 


certain that a renewed investigation of the Psalter from the ot È Hist b È 
point of view enforced upon us by the present circumstances of | tradition, that of &, which omits him from the title of 


criticism and philology would have led the writer to the same | Ps. 127 (6% inserts the name)? and makes Ps. 72 be 

conclusions as in 1886, no disparagement to an enthusiastically | written εἰς Σαλοζωμων, è.e., not by but of him. 

admired comrade can be intended by the scholar whose signature The details of che tradition of authorship show considerable 

is appended to the larger part of the article.} 
2 Hippol., ed. Lag., 188; Eus. 278 vi. 252; Epiph. Mens. _ ——_ - 


et Pond. 8 531 Jerome's preface τὸ Psalt. juxta Hebreos. 1 The passages are collected in Kimhi's preface to his com- 
3 [If the reading of the Cairo Hebrew text be correct, ἬΘΗ. | mentaryon the Psalms, ed. Schiller-Szinessy, Cambridge, 1883. 

could be used of secular songs. But Halévy, mpr.] È [T'he significance of this fact is changed, if mbyn and moby 
4 Similarly in the Syriac Bible the title is eazzedza. are both corruptions of the same original. See $ 12.) 
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variation ; according to tile Talmudic view Adam îs author of the 
Sabbath psalm, 92, and Melchizedek of Ps, 110, whilst Abraham 
Îs identified wih Ethan the Ezrahite (ὃς, 89), According. to 
older Jewish tradition attested by Origen,I Ps.92 is by Moses, 
to whom are assigned Pss, 90-100 inclusive, according to a 
general rule thac all anonymous pieces (ἀνεπέγραφοι, prov) are 
by the same hand with the nearest preceding psalm whose 
author is named; and Ps. 110, which by its te is Davidicy 
seems to have been given to Melchizedek to avoid the dilemma 
of Mx. 2241 Origen's rule accounts for all the psalms except 
1 and 3, which were sometimes reckoned as one poem (Acts 1333 
in the Western text; Origen, 2. δόμαξασέν, 94), and appesi 


to have been ascribed to David (Acts425). The opinion of 


Jerome (Pref. in Ps. Heb.) and other Christian writers that 
the collector of the Psalter was Ezra does not seem to rest on 
Jewish tradition. 

[The number of the psalms both in @ and in MT is 
150, though the mode of arriving at this number is 
different; @ unites 9 and 10, 114 and 
115, and divides 116 and 147; the 
apocryphal psalm at the end is not 
reckoned, The oldest Jewish tradition reckoned 147 
psalms (cp Gen. 4728); Pss.9 and 10 are one, 70 and 
ΤῈ are one, 114 and 115 are one, and 117 and 1181-4 
are one, whilst 1185 begins a separate psalm (see, e.g., 
the Vienna MS described by Giusburg, /a/0d. 777). 
‘The inaccuracy of an arrangement which divides Pss. 9 
and 10, 42 and 48 is manifest] 

Whatever may be the value of the titles to individual 
psalms, there can be no question that the tradition that 

the Psalter was collected by David is not 
4] alter historical ; for no one doubts that [at any 
handbook? rate] some of the psalms date from after 
the Babylonian exile. The truth that 
underlies the tradition is that the collection is essentially 
the hymn-book of the second temple, and it was there- 
fore ascribed to Iavid, because it was assumed, as we 
see clearly from Chronicles, that the order of worship 
in the second temple was the same as in the first, and 
had David as its father: as Moses completed the law 
of Israel for all time before the people entered Canaan, 
so David completed the theory and contents of the 
temple psalmody before the temple itself was built. 
When we thus understand its origin, the tradition 
becomes really instructive, and may be translated into 
a statement which throws light on several points con- 
nected with the book—the statement, namely, that the 
Psalter was (finally, at least) collected with a liturgical 
purpose. Thus, though the Psalms represent [according 
to the writer's earlier view] a great range of individual 
experience, they avoid such situations and expressions 
as are too unique to be used in acts of public devotion. 
Many of the psalms are doxologies or the like, expressly 
written for the temple ; others are made up of extracts 
from older poems in a way perfectly natural in a hymn- 
book, but otherwise hardly intelligible. Such ancient 
hymns as Ex.151 [cp Exobus, Book oF, $ 6], 
Judg. 5 1 5. 21-10 [cp SAMUEL, BooKS ΟΡ, 8 3], are not 
included in the collection, though motives borrowed 
from them are embodicd in more modern psalms ; the 
interest of the collector, we sce, was not historical but 
liturgical. Again, the temple, Zion, the solemn feasts, 
are constantly, kept in the foreground. ΑἹ] these points 
go to show that the collection was not only used but 
actually formed for use in the temple. 


3. Number 
of psalms. 


[The preceding statement with regard to the object and use of 
the collection would probably have received from the original 
writer some qualificato» Most critics 

5. Necessary would now admit that many of the psalms 
qualification, were probably never either used în the 
temple or intended for use in the temple. 

The synagogues were ‘prayer-houses' like the temple, and it is 
difficult to believe that prayer did not include praise ; moreover, 
the ‘missionary psalms ' and the so-called ‘ Puritan psalms' had 
a special applicability to the Jews of the Dispersion (Che. 
OPS. τὰ τὰ 363; Duhm, Psalzen, Εἶν, x.; Briggs, in New 
World, March 1900, 177). Duhm even thinks that many psalms 
can only have heen used for private edification At any rate, 
it is safer to call the Psalter the prayer-book and hymn-book οἵ 


1 Opp. Ἔστι ed. de la Rue; cp Hippol. #£su$r2; Jerome, 
Ep. CXL (ad Cypr.), and Praf. in Mal. 
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the (post-exilic) Jewish community! than to connect it as a 
whole too closely with the services in the temple. It is thus 
na left open to suppose that many of the psalms 
6. ‘I’ of the were hymns of the Dispersion (see Roy), and 
psalms, at the same time to deny that the religious 
experiences are ever purely personal. Prof. 
Robertson Smith, at a later date, qualified his original statement 
respecting ‘individual religious experience,’ and the following 
passage (0 ΚΟ 189, n.) deserves to be quoted.] ‘Some recent 
writers go so far as to maintain that in all(or almost all) the psalms, 
the speaker is Israel, the church-nation personified, so that the 
“I” and “me” of the psalms chroughout mean “we,” “us,” 
the community of God's grace and worship, So especially 
Smend in Stade's Ze:tschri/t, 8 49. #7. (1888). Few will'he dis 
posed to go so far as Smend [who has indeed since 1888 taken 
opportunities of qualifying his original position, and in his 
Lehrbuch der AT Rel-gesch.(2), 361, says that he is in essential 
agreement with Cheyne, Origin ο the Psalter, 261). But 
the view that many psalms are spoken in the name of the 
community is no novelty, and can hardly be disputed. There 
is, of course, room for much difference of opinion as to the 
extent to which this method of interpreting the “I” and “me” 
of the psalms may be applied. Driver, /27r04.11) 366/ [389 27] 
would confine it to a few psalms {but cp the fuller statement în 
ed. 6], while Cheyne (whose remarks on the bearing of the 
question on the use of the Psalter in the Christian Church will 
repay perusal) gives it a much larger range (07122 0/the Psalter, 
1891, Lecture vi.)’ [On this subject see further Schuurmans 
Stekhoven, Z474/9 [1889], 131; Budde, 7.12, May 14, 
1892, col. 254; Beer, [ndividual und Cemeinde-Psalmen (1894): 
Coblenz, Veb. das betende Ich in den Psalmen (1897); H. Roy, 
Die Volksgemeinde u. die Gemeinde der Frommen im Psalter 
(897); D. Leimdirfer, Das Psalterego in den Ich-Psalmen 
(:898), and Baethgen's commentary.] 

Ut is often said that the practice of those who prepare hymn- 
books for congregational Christian use is against Smend's view, 
hymns which were originally the expression of the inward ex- 
perience of individuals în cirrumstances more or less peculiar to 
themselves being adapted to more general use by omissions, addi- 
tions, and other large or small alterations. The comparison, 
however, is hazardous, the awakening of individual life in the 
Western nations since the introduction of Christianity having no 
parallel in the Semitic East. Those hymns in the OT which 
were traditionally supposed to be the effusions of individuals (1 ὃ. 
21-10 15. 88 10-20 Jon. 2 2-9 [3-10)), turn out to he nothing of the 
kind, but simply éxpressions of the faith of the pious community 
of Israel, The same may on the whole he affirmed of the 
“Psalms of Solomon.' The truth is, that the controversy as to 
the ‘1’ psalms is not so important as has been supposed. It is 
not a part of the larger question as to the date of the psalms, 
for the representation of a body of men as a single being is 
primitive; ‘I’ psalms might, if the tone of thought and the 
social background permitted, be pre-exilic. Nor does it greatly 
affect the exegesis of the psalms, except indeed when by means 
of forced interpretations Duhm and B. Jacob endow the speakers 
of the psalms with a vigorous and almost self-assertive person- 
ality. Between those who contend that the speaker of a psalm 
(or of a part of a psalm) is a representative or typical pious 
Israelite, and those who regard the speaker as the community 
itself personified, there is, exegetically, but a slight difference. 
And yet this difference is not to be wholly disregarded. A 
close study of the psalms, especially în connection with a keen 
textual criticism, will probably show the greater naturalness 
(from the point of view of V&/kerpsychologie) of the latter way 
of accounting for the phenomena. Occasionally, of course, .g:, 
in 84 τι [τ] 45211] 7817 1064, there ἴδ no possible doubt 
that it is the poet himself who speaks ; but these passages are 
widely different from those about which somewhat too lively a 
dispute has arisen among critics of the Psalter. ‘The evidence 
of the heading of Ps, 10? cannot rightly be brought against the 
view here recommended ; the ‘afflicted one” (11) there spoken 
of is manifestly the pious community (cp ny, 61 3 ΤΊ 4).] 

[The chief names on the other side 2 are those of Néldeke, B, 
Jacob, and Duhm. According to Néldeke "(ZA 774720 [1900], 
92 /), the “I’ psalms refer as a rule to the poet himself; this is 
based on the observation that in the songs in the Hebrew text 
of Ecclus. 51 2-12 and 13-29 it must be Ben Sira who speaks.3 
Very different is the view of B. Jacob (ZATW17 (1897), 544), 


1 Olshausen (PsaZzien, 1853) already gives this definition of 
the Psalter; but he does not give a clear notion of the great 
Jewish community, which, though conscious of its ὑπῆν 
(symbolised even by so apparently trifling a point as the turning 
of a worshipper towards Jerusalem even when away from the 
Holy Land), was nevertheless not merely Palestinian but 
scattered în many lands. 

2 We do not mention Kénig (Zix2 400), because he admits 
the representative character of most of the individuals who are 
the supposed speakers in the psalms. In Ps. 23, however, the 
speaker, he thinks, is not the collective commanity (Smend), but 
a fugitive, who is cut off from visits to the temple, like David, 
according to 1 Sam. 26 19. (But surely the speaker în this and 
parallel psalms is the company of faithful Israelites and diligent 
frequenters of the temple, who formed the Zerxe/ of the post- 
exilic Judaean community.) 

3 This observation of Nòldeke, however, is hardly self-evident 
so far as 51 2-12 is concerned, 
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who maintains that psalms were composed for the use of 
individuals who had some sacrificial rite to perform în the 
temple, as a means of deliverance from sickness, or as a thank. 
offering for recovery; and goes so far as to define the Psalter 
Gin opposition to Olshausen and many others) as ‘ein Gemeinde- 
opfergesangbuch—das hat uns nòp gelebri,—cin Privatlopfer). 
gebetbucli—das solite v31n5 zelgen' To these we may add 
Duhm, who, as a commentator, represents the same tendency, 
and carries the individualising interpretation of the sperkers of 
the psalms to an extreme. The objections to this view will 
appear to any student of Duhm's always clear and consistent, 
but too often strained, excgesis. See further, $8 16, 37.] 


‘The question now arises, Was the collection a single 
act, or is the Psalter made up of several older collections ? 
Here we have first to observe that in 
the Hebrew text che Psalter 15. divided 
into five books, each of which closes with 
a doxology. ‘The scheme of the whole is 


7. Steps in 
redaction: 
five books. 


as follows :— 

Book i., Pss, 1-41 : allthese are ascribed to David except 1 210 
(which is really parvof 9) 88 (ascribed to David in 8); darology 
41 13. 

HSok ii, Pys 42.72: of these 4249 are ascribed to the 
Korahites (48 being part of 42), 50 to Asaph, 51.71 to David 
(except 66 87 71 anonymous ; in © the last two [not 67 GR] bear 
David's name), 72 τὸ Solomon : daro/ogy 72 18 19 followed by the 
subscription ‘The prayers of David the son of Jesse are ended.' 

Book iii., Pss, 73-80: here 73.83 bear the name of Asaph, 

£ ST fo chat of the Korahites, 86 of David, 88 also of Heman, 


a 


Book v., Pss, 107-140 : of these 108-110 122 124 131 133 138-145 
are ascribed to David, and 127 to Solomon, and 120-134 are 
pilgrimage psalms ; @ varies considerably from the Hebrew as 
to the psalms to be ascribed to David, and assigns some to 
Haggai and Zechariah; the hook closes with a group of doxo- 
logical psalms. 

The division into five books was known to Hippolytus;? 
but a closer examination of the doxologies shows that it 
does not represent the original scheme of the )salter; 
for, while the doxologies to the first three books are no 
part of the psalms to which they are attached, but really 
mark the end of a book in a pious fashion not uncommon 
in eastern literature, that to book iv., with its rubric 
addressed to the people, plainly belongs to the psalm, 
or rather to its liturgical execution, and does not, there- 
fore, really mark the close of a collection once separate. 

i. In point of fact, books ἵν, and v. have so many 
common characters that there is every reason to regard 
them as a single great group. 

ἢ, Again, the main part of books ἢ. and iii. (Ps. 
42-83) is distinguished from the rest of the Psalter by 
habitually avoiding the name Yahwè (EV the LoRrb) 
and using Elohîm (God) instead, even in cases like Ps. 
507, where '1 am Vahwè thy God” of Ex. 202 is quoted 
but changed very awkwardiy to #1 ani God thy God.’ 
This is due not to the authors of the individual psalms, 
but to an editor ; for Ps. 53 is only another recension 
[with some peculiar variations®] of Ps. 14, and Ps. 70 
repeats part of Ps, 40, and here Yahwè is sìx times 
changed to ElChim, whilst the opposite change happens 
but once. ‘he ElGhim psalms, then, have undergone 


1 “The witness of Hippolytus is found in the Greek (ed. Lag., 
193; closely followed by Epiphanius, De Mens. ef Pond. $ 5; 
see Lagarde, Syyemicta, 2 157)in a passage of which the genuine. 
ness has been questioned ; but the same doubt does not attach 
to the Syriac form of Hippolytus's testimony (Lagarde, Ana/ecta 
Syriaca, 1858, p. 86). The Greek speaks of a division into five 
books (θεβλία), the Syriac of five patts or sections ὑπδηατυ δ), 
The latter expression agrees best with Jerome's statement in the 
Prologus Galeatus, ‘David quem quingue incisionibus et uno 
volumine comprehendunt [scil, Hebrai].' In the preface to his 
Psalt. îuxta Hebywos Jetome refuses to allow the expression 
‘“five books" which some used’ (07/C12), 194, n. 1). For the 
oldest Jewish evidence Schechter (i67d.) refers τὸ 8. Kiddaskin, 
334 (‘iwo-fifths of the Book of Psalms). 

2 (The critics are not of one mind 25 ἐο the comparative merits 
of the two recensions. Delitzsch, Duhm, and Wellhausen prefer 
Ps. 14, but Hitzig, Ewald (at least in 1829, see St. A. 7745), 
Olshatsen, and (lately) Badde are in favour of Ps. 53. The text 
of both ‘recensions' is surely very defective.  Bickell (ZDMG 
36 811) finds în Ps. 14 the acrostic NWI 18, ‘where is God? 
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a common editorial treatment distinguishing them from 
the rest of the Psalter. And they make up the mass of 
books ii. and iîi., the remaining psalms, 84-89, appearing 
to be a sort of appendix. 

ili. When we look at the £lohim psalms more closely, 
however, we see that they contain two distinct elements : 
Davidic psalms and psalms ascribed to the Levitical 
choirs {sons of Korah, Asaph). 

The Davidic collection as we have it splits the Levitical psalms 
into two groups, and actually divides the Asaphic Ps. 50 from the 
main Asaphic collection 7. This order can hardly be original, 
especially as the Davidic Elohim psalms fpractically 51-71] have 
4 separate subscription (Ps. 7220). But if we remove them we 
get a continuous body of Τὰ Lichim psalms, or rather two 
collections, the first Korahitic [42-49] and the second Asaphic 
{50 73-52], to which there have been added by way of appendix 
by a non-Elohistic editor a supplementary gronp of Korahite 
psalms [84 / ST £] and one psalm (certainly late) ascribed to 
David [ 

{This very attractive theory is due to Ewald, Dickfer des 
alten Bundest), 1249, who remarks that (3) the force of the sub- 
scription in 72 20! (which indicates that something quite different 
follows) now first becomes manifest, and (2) Ps. 4249 50 73-80 are 
now placed in a natural juxtaposition.] 

The formation of books iv. and v. is certainly Jater than the 
Elohistie redaction of books fi, and iii., for Ps. 108 is made up of 
two Elahim psalms (57 7-11 [8-12] 0 ποτα [7-14]) ἐπὶ Πάν A lohistie 
£orm, though the last two books of the Psalter are generally 
Yahwistic. : 

iv. We can thus distinguish the following steps în the 
redaction :—(a} the formation of a Davidic collection 
{book i.) with a closing dovology ; (δ) a second Davidic 
collection (51-72) with doxology and subscription, and 
(ε) a twofold Levitical collection (42-49, 50 73-83); (4) 
an Elohistic redaction and combination of (δ) and (c); 
{e) the addition of a non-Elohistic supplement to (d) 
with a doxology ; {/} a collection later than (4), con- 
sisting of books iv. v. Finally, the anonymous psalms 
12, which as anonymous were hardly an original part 
of book i., may have been prefixed after the whole 
Psalter was completed. We see, t00, that it is only în 
the latest collection {books iv. v.) that anonymity is the 
rule, and titles, especially titles with names, occur only 
sporadically. Elsewhere the titles run in series and 
correspond to the limits of older collections. 

A process of collection which involves so many stages 
must plainiy have taken a considerable time, and the 

question arises whether we can fix a limit 

ὃ. Dates of for its beginning and end, or even assign 

hi " a date for any one stage of the process. 

i. External evidence. —An inferior limit for the final 
collection is given by the Septuagint translation. This 
translation itself, however, was not written all at once, 
and its history is obscure; we only know, from the 
prologue to Feclesiasticus, that the Hagiographa, and 
doubtless, therefore, the Psalter, were read in Greek in 
Egypt about 130 B.C. or somewhat later,® And the 
Greek Psalier, though it contains one apocrypha! psalm 
at the close, is essentially the same as the Hebrew; 
there is nothing to suggest that the Greek was first 
translated from a less complete Psalter and afterwards 
extended to agree with the extant Hebrew. It is, thero- 
fore, reasonable to hold that the Hebrew Psalter was 
completed and recognised as an authoritative collection 
long enough before 130 B.C. to allow of its passing to 
the Greek-speaking Jews in Alexandria. Beyond this 
the external evidence for the completion of the collection 
does not carry us. 

It appears indeed from 1 Ch. 168-36 2 Ch. 641 42, that various 


psalms belonging to books iv. and v. were current in the time of 
the Chronicler,3—that is, towards the close of the Persian or 


1 [Ewald compares Job.3140 Jer. 5164, and Robertson Smith 
(ΟἿ ΤΟΔῚ, 196, n. 2) refers to a parallel subscription in the Diwan 
of the Hodhalite poets (236 end), farzia ἀδάλμα walillahi 
‘bhamdu, etc., showing that the collection once ended at this 
point. Whether the words ‘son of [6558 always stood at the 
end of 72 20 has been doubted ; see $ 12 (2), end.] 

2 The text of the passage is obscure and in part corrupt ; but 
the Latin ‘cum multum temporis ibi fuissem’ probably expresses 
the authors meaning. Α friend has suggested to the writer that 
for συγχρονίσας we cught perhaps to read συχνὺν ἐγχρονίσας. 

3 {Duhm, however, regards the compilation in ΒΟ 16 as the 


insertion of a laterhand. Similarly, but in more cautious words, 
St. GV/ 2215, n, 2. See$u7.] 
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more probably in the earlier part of the Greek period. But it is 
not certain that the psalms he quotes (96 105 100 182) already 
existed in their place in our Psalter, or that Ps. 106 even existed 
in its present form, 

lì. Internal evidence. —Turning now to internal 
evidence, we find the surest starting-point in the 
Levitical psalms of the Elohistic collection. These, as 
we have seen, form two groups, referred to the sons of 
Korah and to Asaph. At the beginning of the Greek 
period or somewhat later Asaph was taken to be a 
contemporary of David and chief of the singers of his 
time (Neh. 1246), or one of the three chief singers 
belonging to the three great Levitical houses (1Ch. 
25: The older history, however, knows nothing of 
an individual Asaph; at the time of the return from 
Babylon the guild of singers as a whole was called Bné 
Asaph (Ezra 241), and so apparently it was in the time 
of Nehemiah (Neh. 1122 Heb.)! The singers or 
Asaphites are at this time still distinguished from the 
Levites ; the oldest attempt to incorporate them with 
that tribe appears in Ex. 624, where Abiasaph—that is, 
the eponym of the guild of Asaphites—is made one of 
the three sons of Korah. But when singers and Levites 
were fused the Asaphites ceased to be the only singers ; 
and ultimately, as we see in Chronicles, they were 
distinguished from the Korahites and reckoned to 
Gershom {1 Ch. 6), while the head of the Korahites is 
Heman, as in the title of Ps. 88. It is only in the 
appendix to the Elohistic psalm-book that we find 
Heman and Ethan side by side with Asaph. as in the 
Chronicles, but the body of the collection distinguishes 
between two guilds of singers, Korahites and Asaphites, 
and is therefore as a collection younger than Nehemiah, 
but presumably older than Chronicles with its three 
guilds. 

The contents of the Korahite and Asaphic psalms 
give no reason to doubt that they really were collected 
by or for these two guilds, 

(@) Both groups are remarkable from the fact that they 
hardly contain any recognition of present sin on the part 
of the community of Jewish faith —though they do 
confess the sin of Israel in the past—but are exercised 
with the observation that prosperity does not follow 
righteousness either in the case of the individual (49 73) 
or in that of the nation, which suffers notwithstanding 
its loyalty to God, or even on account thereof (44 79). 
Now the rise of the problems of individuai faith is the 
mark of the age that followed Jeremiah, whilst the 
confident assertion of national righteousness under mis- 
fortune is a characteristic mark of pious Judaism after 
Ezra, in the period of the law but not earlier.  Malachi, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah, like Haggai and Zechariah, are 
still very far from holding that the sin of Israel lies all 
in the past. 

(3) Again, a considerable number of these psalms 
{44 74 79 89) point to an historical situation which can 
be very definitely realised. They are post-exilic in their 
whole tone, and belong to a time when prophecy had 
ceased and the synagogue worship was fully established 
(7487). But the Jews are no longer the obedient slaves 
οἵ Persia ; there has been a national rising and armies 
have gone forth to battle. Yet God has not gone forth 
with them : the heathen have been vietorious, blood has 
flowed like water round Jerusalem, the temple has been 
defiled, and these disasters assume the character of a 


religious persecution. 

These details would fit the time of religions persecution under 
Antiochus Epiphanes, to which indeed Ps, Τὰ is referred (as a 
prophecy) in 1 Macc.7 16. But against this reference there is 
the objection that these psalms are written în a time of the 


1 The threefold division of the singers appears in the same 
list according to the Hebrew text of 2. 17; but the occurrence of 
Jeduthun as a proper name instead of a musical noteis suspicious, 
and makes the text of @BNA [which suggests a twofold division ; 
see GENEALOGIES, 87, ii. (2), n. 3, but cp $ 26 (0), end] preferable. 
The first clear trace of the triple choir is, therefore, in Neh. 12 24— 
i.e. not earlier than Alexander the Great, with whom Jaddua 
(τ. 22) was contetiporary. [See Ezra-NenzMIAH, $ 113 
NEHEMIAH, $ 1.] 
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deepest dejection and yet are psalms of the temple choîrs. Now 
when the temple was reopened for worship after its profanation 
by Antiochus, the Jews were victorious and a much more joyous 
tone was appropriate. Besides, if the psalms are of the 
Maccabee period, they can have been no original part of the 
Elohistic psalm-book, which certainly was not callected so late. 
But there is one and only one time in the Persian period to 
which they can be referred, viz., that of the great civil wars 
under Artaxerxes III. Ochus (middle of 4th cent. B.c.). The 
pe were involved in these and were severely chastised, and we 

now from Josephus that the temple was defiled by che Persians 
and humiliating conditions attached to the worship there. It 
would appear that to the Jews the struggle took a theocratic 
aspect, and it is not impossible that the hopeful beginnings of a 
national movement, which proved in the issue so disastrous, are 
reflected în some of the other pieces of the collection.I 

(c) All this carries the collection of the Zlo4istic 
psalim-book down to quite the /ast years gf the Persian 
period at the earliest, and with this it agreest—to name 
but one other point—that the view of Israel's past 
history taken in Ps, 78, where the final rejection of the 
house of Joseph is co-ordinated with the fall of Shiloh 
and the rise of Zion and the Davidic kingdom, in- 
dicates a standpoint very near to that of Chronicles. 
The fusion of the separate Korahite and Asaphic psalm- 
books in a single collection along with the second group 
of Davidic psalms may very probably be connected with 
the remodelling of the singers in three choirs which 
Chronicles presupposes. 

{d) Now books iv. and v. are, as we have seen, later 
than the Elohistic redaction of books ii. and ili., so that 
the collection of the Zast par? of #Re Psalter must, if our 
argument up to this point is sounà, be thrown into #Xe 
Greek period, and probably not the earliest part thereof. 

This conclusion ($ 84) is borne cut by a variety of 
indications. 

i. First of all, the language of some of these psalms 
clearly points to a very late date indeed.® The Jews 
had even in the time of Nehemiah (Neh. 


9. Confirma- 1324) been în danger of forgetting their 
re ult fo far, ὅτι tongue and adopting a jargon com- 


pounded with neighbouring idioms; but 
the restorers of the law fought against this tendency 
with vigour, and with so much success that very tolerable 
Hebrew was written for at least a century Jonger. But 
in such a psalm as 139 the language is a real jargon,# 
a mixture of Hebrew and Aramaic, which, in a hymn 
accepted far use in the temple, shows the Hebrew speech 
to have reached the last stage of decay. 

ii. Again, though no part of the Psalter shows clearer 
marks of a liturgical purpose, we find that in books 
iv. and v. the musical titles [if we may follow the majority 
and admit, comparing Duhm, Psalmen, ‘ Einl.,' 80.7, 
that there are musical titles] have entirely disappeared. 
The technical terms, that is, ofthe temple music which are 
still recognised by the Chronicler 4 have gone out of use, 
presumably because they were already become unin- 
telligible, as they were when the Septuagint version was 
made, ‘This implies a revolution in the national music 
which we can hardìy explain in any other way than by the 
influence of that Hellenic culture which, from the time 


1 Ps. 83, în which Judah îs threatened by the neighbouring 
states acting with the support rather than under the guidance of 
Asshur (the satrap of Syria?), is also much more easily understood 
under the loose rule of Persia than under the Greeks, and the 
association of Tyre with Philistia (as in 87 4) agrees with Pseudo- 
Scylax (see Z.2i# 1 809), who makes Ascalon a Tyrian possession. 
If this psalm has a definite historical background, which De 
Wette and Hupfeld doubt, it must be later than the destruction 
οἵ Sidon by Ochus, which restored to Tyre its old pre-eminence 
in Pheenicia. 

2 For details as to the linguistic phenomena of the Psalms, see 
especially Giesebrecht in Stade's Zeifeckr., 1881, p. 2767 The 
objections of Driver (Jowrn. af Z4i/. 11233) do not touch the 
argument that such psalms as 139 fat least if MT is correct] 
belong to the very latest stage of biblical Hebrew. [See also 
Cheyne, O7s., Appendix ii., where, however, as also în Giese. 
brecht's and Driver's essays, due account îs not taken of the 
uncertainty of MT.] 

3 [So again in 07/01) 208. But în arrest of judgment see 
Ps.03), where it is maintained that there is much corruptness in 
the traditional text.] 

4 [So according τὸ MT of 1Ch. 15 7A (ἘΝ, ‘set to Alamoth,* 
‘set to the Sheminith”); but see $ 26 (66), and 5ΗΕΜΙΝΙΤΗ.] 
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of the Macedonian conquest, began to work such changes 
on the whole civilisation and art of the Fast. Cp 
Music, $ 12. 

ili. Once more, the general tone of large parts of this 
collection is much more cheerful than that of the Elohistic 
psalm-book [42-83]. 

It begins with a psalm (90) ascribed in the title to Moses, and 
seemingly designed to express feelings appropriate to a situation 
analogous to that of the Israelites when, after the weary march 
through the wilderness, they stood on the borders of the promised 
land,” It looks back on a time of great trouble and forward to a 
brighter future. In some of the following psalms there are still 
references to deeds of oppression and violence ; but more gener- 
ally Israel appears as happy under the law, with such a happiness 
ax it did enjoy under the Ptolemies during the third century 4.0. 
The problems of divine justice are no longer burning questions: 
the righteousness of God is seen in the peaceful felicity of the 
pious (91 92 etc.). Israel, indeed, is still scattered and not 
triumphant over the heathen ; but even in the dispersion the 
Jews are under a mild rule (106 46), and the commercial activity 
of the nation has begun to develop beyond the sens (107 23./). 

The whole situation and vein of piety here are 
strikingly parallel to those shown in Ecclesiasticus, 
which dates from the close of the Ptolemaie sovereignty 
in Palestine. But some of the psalms carry us beyond 
this peaceful period to a time of struggle and victory. 

ln Ps. 118 Israel, led by the house of Aaron—this is a_notable 
point—has emerged triumphant from a desperate conflict and 
celebrates at the temple a great day of rejoicing for the unhoped- 
for victory ; in Ps. 149 the saints are pictured with the praises of 
God in their throat and a sharp sword in their hands to take 
vengeance on the heathen, to bind their kings and nobles, and 
exercise against them the Judgment written in prophecy. 


Such an enthusiasm of militant piety, plainly based 
on actual successes of Israel and the house of Aaron, 
can only be referred to the first victories of the Macca- 
bees, culminating în the purification of the temple in 
165 B.C. This restoration of the worship of the national 
sanctuary under circumstances that inspired religious 
feelings very different from those of any other generation 
since the return from Babylon, might most naturally be 
followed by an extension of the temple psalmody ; it 
certainiy was followed by some liturgica! innovations, 
for the solemn service of dedication on the twenty-fifth 
day of Chislev was made the pattern of a new annuaî 
feast {that mentioned in Jn. 1022). Now in 1 Mace. 
454 we learn that the dedication was celebrated with 
hymns and music, In later times the psalms for the 
enczenia, or feast of dedication, embraced Pss. 30 and 
113-118 (the so-called HALLEL). ‘There is no reason 
to doubt that these were the very psalms sung in 
165 B.C., for in the title of Ps. 30 the words ‘the song 
for the dedication of the house' (m23 nayy-vg) which 
are a somewhat awkward insertion in the original title, 
are found also in & (ψ. φδῆς τοῦ ἐγκαινισμοῦ τοῦ 
οἴκου), and therefore are probable evidence of the 
liturgica! use of the psalm in the very first years of the 
feast (cp, however, $ 24), But no collection of old 
psalms could fully suffice for such an occasion, and there 
is every reason to think that the 4a//#/, which, especially 
in its closing part, contains allusions that fit no other 
time so well, was first arranged' for the same ceremony. 
The course of the subsequent history makes it very 
intelligible that the Psalter was finally closed, as we 
have seen from the date of the Greek version that it 
must have been, within a few years at most after this 
great event.® From the time of Hyrcanus downwards 
the ideal of the princely high priests becomes more and 
more divergent from the ideal of the pious in Israel, 
and in the Psalter of Solomon (8 41) we see religious 
poetry turned against the lords of the temple and its 
worship. [Besides the more recent commentaries, cp 
Riedel's article, 247° W 19 (1899) 1697 The ques 
tion of the date of the final redaction will be treated 
more decisively when the text and the grouping of the 
psalms has been examined more thoroughly.] 

All this does not, of course, imply that there are not 


1 Possibly under Simon: compare the other Aa//e/ (Ps. 146. 
150) with 1 Macc. 13 50 £° [See also OPs. 11/1; Peters, Mew 
World, June 1893, p. 298.) 
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in books iv. and v. any pieces older than the completion 
of books ii, and iii. (8. 8 4), for the 
10. icer poomE composition of a poem and its ac 

ceptance as part of the Levitical 
liturgy are not necessarily coincident in date, except in 
psalms written with a direct liturgical purpose. In the 
fifteen [so-called] ‘songs of degrees’ (Pss. 120-134) we 
have a case in point, 

According to the Mishna (A/î44074, 25) and other Jewish 
traditions [see Delitzsch and Ciréitz] these psalms were sung by 
the Levites at the Feast of Tabernacles on the fifleen steps or 
degrees that led from the wotnen's to the men's court. But when 
we look at the psalms themselves we see that they must origin- 
ally have been a hymm-book, not for the Levites, but for the 
laity who came up to Jerusalem at the great pilgrimage feasts ; 
and the title of this hymn-book (which can he restored from the 
titles derived from it that were prefixed to each song when they 
were taken into the Levizical connection) was simply ‘ Pilgrim- 
age Songs.'1 

ΑΙ these songs are plainly later than the exile ; but 
some of them cannot well be so late as the formation of 
the Elohistic psalm-book. 

The simple reason why they are not included în it îs that they 
were hymns of the laity, describing with much beauty and depth 
of feeling the emotions of the pilgrim when his feet stood within 
the gates of Jerusalem, when he looked forth on the encircling 
hills, when hé felt how good it was to be camping side by side 
with his brethren on the slopes of Zion? (133), when a sense of 
Yahwè's forgiving grace and the certainty of the redemption of 
Israel triamphed over all the evils of the present and filled his 
soul with humble and patient hope. ἢ 

The titles which ascribe four of the pilgrimage songs to David 
and one to Solomon are lacking in the true 65, and inconsistent 
with the contents of the psalms. [In Ps. 122 the title seems to 
have been suggested by 2. 5, the true rendering of which is, ‘for 
there were set thrones of judgment, the thrones of the house of 
David.'3] 

[Of the titles of other pieces in book v.] the name of 
Moses in Ps. 90 and that of David in Pss. 101 108 
108-110 188-145 are better attested, because found in 
€ as well as in the Hebrew, and therefore probably 
as old as the collection itself But where did the last 
collectors of the Psalms find such very ancient pieces 
which had been passed over by all previous collectors, 
and what criterion was there to establish their genuine- 
ness? No canon of literary criticism can treat as 
valuable external evidence an attestation which first 
appears so many centuries after the supposed date of 
the poems, especially when it îs confronted by facts so 
conclusive as that Ps. 108 is made up of extracts from 
Pss. 57 and 60, and that Ps. 139 is marked by its language 
as one of the latest pieces in the book. The only 
possible question for the critic is whether the ascription 
of these psalms to David was due to the idea that he 
was the psalmist par excellence, to whom any poem of 
unknown origin was naturally ascribed, or whether we 
have in some at least of these tites an example of the 
habit so common in later Jewish literature of writing in 
the name of ancient worthies. In the case of Ps. 90 it 
can hardly be doubted that this is the real explanation, 
and the same account must be given of the title in Ps. 
145, if, as seems probable, it is meant to cover the 
whole of the great 4a//%/ or #è4illah {Pss, 145-150), 
which must, from the allusions in Ps. 149, as well as 
from its place, be almost if not quite the latest thing in 
the Psalter, 

For the later stages of the history of the Psalter we 
have, as has been seen (8 8 /.), a fair amount of circum- 

; £,stantial evidence pointing to conclu- 

11, Books}. ΠῚ ions of a pretty definite kind. The 
n approximate dates which their contents 
psalm8. siggest for the collection of the 
Elohistic psalm-book [42-88] and of books iv. and v. 
confirm one another, and are in harmony with such 
indications as we obtain from external sources. But, 
in order to advance from the conclusions already reached 


1 mbysm vee (ny as in Ezra 79) seems to be properly a 
plural fucaniag, "the songs of Pilgrimage‘) like nanni no. 
Gp, however, $ 12(@).] 

È {For the writer's interesting explanation of 1332 see 
ΟΥ̓ ΟΙΩ, 212, note.] 

3 07/CQ, 213. 
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to a view of the history of the Psalier as a whole, we 
have still to consider the two great groups of psalms 
aseribed to David in books i. and ii, Both these groups 
appear once to have formed separate collections and in 
their separate form to have been ascribed to David ; for 
in book i. every psalm, except the ntroductory poems 
Ps. 1f. and the late Ps. 33, which may have been 
added as a liturgical sequel to Ps. 32, bears the title ‘of 
David,’ and in like manner the group Pss. 61-72, though 
it contains a few anonymous pieces and one psalm which 
is either ‘of’ or rather, according to the oldest tradition, 
‘for Solomon’ {cp $ 12, ad zrit.), is essentially a 
Davidic hymn-book, which has been taken over as a 
whole into the Elohistic Psalter, even the subscription 
7220 not being omitted, Moreover, the collectors of 
books i.-iii, knew of no Davidìc psalms outside of these 
two collections, for Ps. 86 in the appendix to the Elohistic 
collection is merely a cento of quotations from Davidic 
pieces with a verse or two from Exodus and Jeremiah. 
These two groups [3-41 51-72], therefore, represented 
to the collectors the oldest tradition of Hebrew psalmody ; 
they are either really Davidic or they passed as such. 

This fact is important ; but its weight may readily be 
over-estimated, for the Leviticaì psalms comprise poems 
of the last half-century of the Persian empire, and the 
final collection of books ii. and iii. may fall a good deal 
later.  Thus the tradition that David is the author of 
these two collections comes to us, not exactly from the 
time of the Chronicler, but certainly from the time when 
the view of Hebrew history which he expresses was in 
the course of formation. It is not too much to say 
that that view—which to some extent appears in the 
historical psalms of the Elohistic Psalter [42-83]—im- 
plies absolute incapacity to understand the difference 
between old Israel and later Judaism, and makes almost 
anything possible in the way of the ascription of com- 
paratively modern picces to ancient authors, 

Nor will it avail to say that this uneritical age did not 
aseribe the psalms to David but accepted them on the 
ground of older titles, for it is hardly likely that each 
psalm in the Davidic collections had a title before it was 
transferred to the larger Psalter; and in any case the 
titles are manifestly the product of the same uneritical 
spirit as we have just been speaking of, for not only are 
many of the titles certainly wrong, but they are wrong in 
such a way as to prove that they date from an age to 
which David was merely the abstract psalmist, and which 
had no idea whatever of the historical conditions of his 
age. [But cp $ 45.] 

(&) For example, Pss, 20 / are not spoken by a king, but ad. 
dressed to a king by his people ; Pss. 5 27 allude to the temple 
{which did not exist in David's time), and the author of the 
latter psalm desires to live there continually. Even în the older 
Davidic psalm-book {3-41] there is a whole series of hymns in 
which the writer identifies himself with the poor and needy, the 
righteous people of God suffering in silence ar the hands of che 
wicked, without other hope than patiently to wait for the inter 
position of Yahwè (Pss. 12 25 37 / etc.). Nothing can be farther 
removed than this from any possible situation in the life of the 
David of the books of Samuel ; and (6) the case is still worse in 
the second Davidic collection [51-72], especially where we have 
in the titles definite notes as to the historical occasion on which 
the poems are supposed to have been written. To refer Ps. 58 
to Doeg, Ps, 54 to the Ziphites, Ps. 59 to David when watched 
in his house by Saul, implies an absolute lack of the very 
elements of historical jadgment. Even the bare names of the 
old history were no longer correctly known when Abimelech (the 
Philistine king in the stories of Abraham and Isaac) could be 
substituted in the title of Ps, 34 for Achish, king of Gath. 

In a word, the ascription of these two collections to 
David has none of the characters of a genuine historical 
tradition. {On the whole question cp $ 25.] 

At the same time it is clear that the two {Davidic] 
collections do not stand on quite the same footing. 
The Elohistic redaction—the change in the names of 
Gad-—extends only to the second [51-72] Now the 
formation of the Elohistic Psalter [42-83] must have 
been an official act directed to the consolidation of the 
liturgical material of the temple, and if it left one of the 
so-called Davidic collections untouched the reason must 
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have been that this collection had already a fixed 
liturgical position. In other words, book i. is the oldest 
extant liturgy of the second temple, whilst there is no 
evidence that the Davidic psalms of book ii. had a 
fixed liturgical place till at least the close of the Persian 
period. 

And new the question arises: May we suppose that 
the oldest liturgy of the second temple was also the 
liturgy of the temple of Solomon ? 

i. We have it in evidence that music and song ac- 
companied the worship of the great sanctuaries of 

A northern Israel in the eighth century 

12, Rooki ποῦ pc. (Am.523); but from the con- 

"text it appears probable that the 
musicians were not officers of the temple, but rather the 
worshippers at large (cp Am.65). So it certainly was 
in the days of David {2 S. 65) and even of Isaiah (8029 
{but 3027-33 may be a later insertion, see ISAIAH (BOOK), 
$ 125]); the same thing is implied in the song of 
Hezekiah (Is. 3820) ; and in Lam. 27 the noise within the 
sanctuary on a feast-day which affords a simile for the 
shouts of the victorious Chaldaeans suggests rather the 
untrained efforts of the congregation than the disciplined 
music of a temple choir. The allusion to ‘ chambers of 
singers’ in Ezek. 4044 is not found in the text of @, 
which is justified by the context] and the first certain 
allusion to a class of singers belonging to the sacred 
ministers is at the return from Babylon (Ezra 241). The 
way in which these singers, the sons of Asaph, are spoken 
of may be taken as evidence that there was a guild of 
temple singers before the exile ; but they cannot have 
been very conspicous or we should have heard more 
of them. 

li. ‘The historical books, as edited in the captivity, 
are fond of varying the narrative by the insertion of 
lyrical pieces, and one or two of these—the ‘ passover 
song' (Ex, 15) and perhaps the song from the book of 
Jashar ascribed to Solomon (see 07/C, 434; JASHER, 
ΒΟΟΚ ΟΕ, 8 3}-look as if they were sung in the first 
temple; but they are not found in the Psalter, and, 
conversely, no piece from the Psalter is used to illustrate 
the life of David except Ps. 18, and it occurs în a section 
which can be shown to be an interpolation in the original 
form of 2 S. 

iii. These facts seem to indicate that even book i. of 
the Psalter did not exist when the editing of the historical 
books was completed, and that in music as in other 
matters the ritual of the second temple was completely 
reconstructed. Indeed, the radical change in the religious 
life of the nation caused by the captivity could not fail 
to influence the psalmody of the sanctuary more than 


any other part of the worship. 

(α) The book of Lamentations marks an era of profound im- 
portance in the religious poetry of Israel, and no collection 
formed before these dirges were first sung could have been an 
adequate hynin-book for the second temple. In point of fact, 
the notes struck in the LAMENTATIONS (7.2.) and in Is. 40-66 
meet our ears again in not a few psalms of book i., eg., Ps. 22 
25, where the closing prayer for the redemption of Israel în a 
verse additional to the acrostic perhaps gives, as Lagasde 
suggests (Syzzzzicfa, 1 107), the characteristic post-exile name 
Pedael as that of the author 2 Ps. 31, with many points of resem- 
blance to Jeremiah ; Ps. 34 / where the ‘servant of Vahwè?3 is 
the same collective idea as in Deutero-Isaiah; and Pss. 38 41. 
The key to many of these psalms is that the singer is not an 
individual but, as in Lam. 8, the true people of God represented 
as one person; and only in this way can we do justice to expres- 
sions which have always been a stumbling-block to those who 
regard David as the author. 

(5) At the same time, other psalms of the collection treat the 
problems of individual religion in the line of thought first opened 
by Jeremiah. Such a psalm is 39, and above all Ps. 16. Other 
pieces, indeed, may well be earlier. When we compare Ps. 8 
with Job 717% (οὐ the text of which cp Jos (Boox), $ 5], we 


1 [For "IE, ‘singers,’ read DIN, ‘two,’ with Hitz., Smend, 
etc. ; point ni5g5.] 

2 [Lagarde makes a similar suggestion for Ps. 84, where the 
additional verse begins with mp nno. See Rahlfs, vy td 
xy ὅτ den Psalsien, 41, and cp PEDAIAH.] 

3 [This involves reading in 8422 ÎN2y for 2] 
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can hardly doubt that the psalm lay before the writer who 
gave its expressions so bitter a turn in the anguish of his 
soul, and Ps, 207 plainly belong to the old kingdom. But on 
the whole it is not the pre-exilic pisces that give the tone to 
the collection. 

Whatever the date of this or that individual poem, 
the collection as a whole-—whether by selection or 
authorship —is adapted to express a religious life of 
which the exile is the presupposition. Only in this way 
can we understand the conflict and triumph of spiritual 
faith, habitually represented as the faith of a poor and 
struggling band living in the midst of oppressors and 
with no strength or help save the consciousness of loyalty 
to Yahwè, which is the fundamental note of the whole 
book. 

Whether any of the older poems really are David's is a question 
more curious than important, as, at least, there is none which 
we can fit with certainty into any part of his life. 1f we were 
sure that 25.22 was in any sense part of the old tradition of 
David's life, there would be every reason to answer the question 
in the affirmative, as has been done by Ewald; but the grave 
doubts that exist en this point throw the whole question into 
the region of mere conjecture. 

{Driver remarks (/n7r0d.6, 380), ‘The generality of 2 5, 221 
detracts considerabiy from its value: there was no “day " on 
which Yahwè delivered David “out of the band of Saul.” 
Contrast 2 S. 117.1] 


‘The contents of book i. make it little probable that 
it was originally collected by the temple ministers, whose 
hymn-book it ultimatety became, The singers and 
Levites were ill provided for, and consequently irregular 
in their attendance at the temple, till the time of 
Nehemiah, who made it his business to settle the 
revenues of the clergy in such a way as to make regular 
service possible. With regular service a regular liturgy 
would be required, and in the absence of direct evidence 
it may be conjectured that the adoption of the first part 
of the Psalter for this purpose took place in connec- 
tion with the other far-reaching reforms of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, which first gave a stable character to the 
community of the second temple. In any case these 
psalms, full as they are of spiritual elements which can 
never cease to be the model of true worship, are the 
necessary complement of the law as published by Ezra, 
and must be always taken along with it by those who 
would understand what Judaism in its early days really 
was, and how it prepared the way for the gospel. 

The second Davidic collection, which begins with a 
psalm of the exile {Ps. 51; see the last two verses), 
contains some pieces which carry us 


sedile ΟΣ down to a date decidedIy later than 
cono Davidie that of Nehemiah Ὑπὸ Ps. 6827 


represents the worshipping congrega- 
tion as drawn partly from the neighbourhood of Jerusalem 
and partly from the colony of Galilee [so Wellhausen]. 
In several psalms of this collection, as in the Levitical 
psalms with which it is coupled, we see that the Jews 
have again begun to feel themselves a nation, not a 
mere mumicipality, though they are still passing through 
bitter struggles ; and side by side with this there is a 
development of Messianic hope, which in Ps. 72 takes 
a wide sweep, based on the vision of Deutero-Isaiah. 
ΑΙ these marks carry us down for this as for the other 
collections of the Flohistic Psalter [42-83] to the time 
when passive obedience to the Acha:menians was inter- 
rupted. Several points indicate that the collection was 
not originally formed as part of the temple titurgy. 
The title, as preserved in the subs cription to Ps. 7220, 
was not ‘Psalms' {though @ gi ὕμνοι im) but 
‘Prayers of David.' Again, while the Levitical psalms 
were sung in the name of righteous Israel, of which, 
according to the theory of the second temple, the priestly 
and Levitical cireles were the special holy representa- 
tives, these Davidic psalms contain touching expressions 
of contrition and confession {51 65) And, while there 
are direct references to the temple service, these are 
often made from the standpoint, not of the ministers 
of the temple, but of the laity who come up to join 


1 [Gritz and T. K, Abbott accept this reading.] 
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in the solemn feasts or appear before the altar to fulfil 
their vows (Ps. 546 55.14 63 6613, etc.)  Morcover, the 
didactic element so prominent in the Levitical psalms 
is not found here. 

Such is the fragmentary and conjectural outline 
which it seems possible to supply of the history of the 

two Davidic collections, from which it 
14 Why called rppears that the name of David which 
‘a vidio, they bear is at least so fer appropriate 
as it marks the generallvy non-clerical origin of these 
poems. The positive origin of this title must be 
sought in another direction and in connection with 
book i. From the days of Amos, and in full ac- 
cordance with the older history, the rame of David 
had been connected with musical skill and even the 
invention of musical instruments (Amos6s [but cp 
Davip, $ 13, n. 3, col 1034]. In the days of 
Nehemiah, though we do not hear of psalms of David,? 
we do learn that instruments of the singers were 
designated as Davidie, and the epithet ‘man of God' 
{Neh. 1236) probably implies that, agreeably with this, 
David was already regarded as having furnished psalms 
as well as instruments. But it was because the temple 
music was ascribed to him that the oldest liturgy came 
to be known in its totality as ‘ Psalms of David,' and 
the same name was extended to the lay collection of 
‘ Prayers of David,’ while the psalms whose origin was 
known because they had always been temple psalms 
were simply named from the Levitical choirs, or at a 
later date had no title. 

{At the close of his monograph on the Titles of the 
Psalms according to early Jewish authorities (Studia 
Biblica, 257) Neubauer writes thus: 

‘From all these different expositions of the titles of the Psalms 
it is evident that the meaning of them was early lost; in fact, 

the ΓΙᾺ Χ and the other early Greek and Latin 
15. Technical transiators offer no satisfactory explanation 
terms in titles, of most of them. Of the besi Jewish com- 
mentators like Ibn Ezra and David Kimbi, 
the former treats them as the opening words of popular melodies, 
the other as names of instruments, both confessing that the real 
meanings are unknown. Saady: th is no more successful; the 
Karaitic writers refer them mostly to the present exile, which is 
more Midrashic than the Midrash upon which the Targum is 
based, Immanuel [of Rome, the friend of Dante] and Remokh 
{of Barcelona] put Averroism in them and in the Psalms. The 
Syriac headings are a comparatively late production and 
arbitrary. Thus, when alì traditional matter is exbausted, the 
only remaining resource is the critical method, which, however, 
on the present subject has as yet made no considerable progress’ 
(see 8 26), 

©On musical notes like Neginoth, Sheminith, etc., no 
suggestion is offered either in the Z£24 article on the 
Psalms or in 07/C?. On one point, however, the 
writer had reached a definite opinion (cp 07/0? 209), 
viz., that a number of the psalms were set to melodies 
named after popular songs,? and that of one of these 
songs, beginning mnembd& (see titles of Pss. 57 58), a 
trace is still preserved in Is. 658 (see 07700, 209, and 
Cp AL-TASCHITH),] 

From this [interesting feature in some of the musical 
titles] we may infer that the early religious melody of 

Israel had a popular origin, and was closely 
pat ps of connected with the old'joyous life of the 

t le, παύση, From the accounts of the musical 

eMP'e- services of the Levites in Chronicles no 
clear picture can be obtained or any certainty as to the 
technical terms used [cp Neubauer, as above, $ 15]. 
From Theophrastus (ap. Porph., De Afstir. 226) — 
perhaps the first Greek to make observations on the 
Jews—we may at least gain an illustration of the original 
liturgical use of Pss. 8 134. He speaks of the worshippers 
as passing the night in gazing at the stars and calling 
on God in prayer, words suggestive rather than strictly 
accurate, Some of the Jewish traditions as to the use 


1 Z.e., not in the parts of the book of Nehemiah which are by 
Nehemiah himself. 

2 Compare the similar way of citing melodies with the prep. 
‘al or ‘al £ala, etc., in Syriac (Land, Anecd., 4; Ephr. Sy. 
Hymnî, ed, Lamy). [Cp 07/012) Le} 
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of particular psalms have been already cited ; it may be 
added that the Mishna (7damid 73) assigns to the 
service of the continual burnt-offering the following 
weekly cycle of psalms,—{1) 24, (2) 48, (3) 82, (4) 94, 
(5) 81, (6) 93, (Sabbath) 92, as in the title. [Cp 
Neubauer, op. cit., p. 4; Herzfeld, GV/ 3163 Gritz, 
MGWI 2727 fi The notice in the Mishna is in 
the main confirmed by the LXX, which for most of 
these psalms mentions the appointed day of the week 
in the title; the exceptions are 82 and 81. It is 
remarkable that in the Hebrew text only the psalm for 
the Sabbath is indicated, which may confirm the view 
mentioned below (8 26 [26]} that nari arb is a corruption 
of n'yneS—ie, perhaps pumab ‘of the Ethanites.'] 
Many other details are given in the treatise Sapkèrim ; 
but these for the most part refer primarily to the 
synagogue service after the destruction of the temple. 
For details on the ‘liturgical use of the Psalter in 
Christendoni the reader may refer to Smith's Dick. Ckr. 
Ant., sv. " Psalmody.” W.R. 5. 


II. SURVEY OF RECENT CRITICISM 


If Kautzsch's statement of the case in his Ozéine ef 
the History ef the Literature of the OT (1898, with 
which some pages from his pen in 7%. 
| 17. Recent Stud, u. Krit. 1891, pp. 577 71. may 
" be compared) is correct, no very striking 
progress has been made in the criticism of the Psalter 
since the first publication of Robertson Smith's article. 
That there are some pre-exilic pieces in the collection, 
though none that can plausibly be shown to be Davidie, 
was stated in 1886 in this article, and Prof. Kautzsch 
does little more than restate it. These are his words, 
as given by the translator of his excellent work {p. 
143): 
ΚΝ present Psalter in ali probability contains a fair number 
of preexilic songs or fragments of songs, ΤῸ say nothing of 
the so-called Rayal Psalms, 20 21 45, which can only be under. 
stood as songs from before the exile, or of the manifold traces 
of antique phraseology, one circumstance in particular supports 
this. Such energetic denialofthe necessity of the sacrificial ritual 
as is found în 407 [6] 508 #7 and 51 τ [1617 (softened down with 
much trouble by the liturgical addition, 7, 20 [18] /-)could not have 
found its way into the temple hymn-book aill the psalms which 
contain it had long been clothed with a kind of canonical 
dignity’ (p. 143). 

Elsewhere (p. 145 Δ) Kautzsch admits isolated 
Maccabzean psalms in the second collection (Pss. 42-89) 
and a larger number in the third (Pss.90-160). He 
makes no reference, however, to the existence of an 
imperfectly solved problem, and here Robertson Smith's 
article is superior to the Oxtlize. 

It must be admitted that several of the best-Known 
scholars agree on the main point (pre-exilic psalms) 
with Kautzsch. Thus Kénig (£iz4 401 7.) recognises 
the Davidic origini of some psalms as historically 
probable (1), and as careful a scholar, Driver (42704. 
380, 384 7). recognises certain pre-exilic psalms, 
beginning with 2182021, and ending with 101110. 
Among American scholars we find J. P. Peters express- 
ing the opinion? that not only Ps.2021, but even 
‘ perhaps the greater part' of book i. of the Psalms, is 
pre-exilic, and that some at least of the psalms of the 
Korahite and Asaphite collections are dased on old 
Israelite originals, Pss. 42 and 46 being ultimately de- 
rived from the N. Israelitish temple of Dan, and Pss. 
776 80 and 81 from that of Bethel {1}. Dr. Peters is 
also of opinion that Davidic psalms, edited, adapted, 
added to, and subtracted from, and therefore hardly 
to be identified, survive in our Psalter. 

Kirkpatrick* represents a less original type of 


1 When Kénig states that OPs. 193,/ 208 admits a Davidic 
element în Ps. 18 he is evidently under a misunderstanding, as 
will appear from the phrases in 0/°s. (‘inspired by the teaching 
gf. the higher prophets'; ‘inconsistent with Davidic author: 
ship.) 

3 New World, June 1893, pp. 303/ 

3 Divine Library of the OT (1891), 150-152; Book of Psabns 
(1891-1895), Introd, xxxii £ ; also pp. 14, 20, 73, etc. 
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traditionalism. In his commentary he repeatedly speaks 
of more or less probable, or even certain, Davidic 
psalms. Elsewhere he refers for pre-exilic psalms in 
the first place to the royal psalms, and to the psalms of 
praise for the «eliverance of Jerusalem (46 48 75 76), 
which can ‘securely (?) be claimed for the age of the 
Kingdom, and which 'may carry many others with 
them,’ also to the phrase ‘the sweet psalmist (1) of 
Israel,” which he accepts as the true meaning of 2 S. 231,1 
and to the improbability (?) that late psalmists could 
write fairly good Hebrew. 

Budde ‘is more cautious. He cxpresses the view 
(1892) that many pre-exilic elements must have passed 
‘into the flesh and blood of the post-exilic temple- 
poetry,' though he says that he does not feel at all 
bound to indicate them, and (1899) that many psalms 
‘were the expression of such a relation (viz., of bliss- 
ful intercourse with God) before the community ever 
appropriated them.*5 

Wildeboer (Letter4zurde!!) [1893], 306} says: ‘Though 
it is not possible to tell with certainty which psalms are 
pre-exilic, and what form they originally had, it is most 
probable that, especially out of the oldest of the col- 
lections which form the foundation of our Psalter, some 
have been transferred to our Psalter.” 

Such are the judgments of the chief critics who 
support Kautzsch. One of them, however (Budde), 
gives him only a qualified assent, and it may now be 
added that Wellhausen, ‘the William Tell of critics,' 
makes up by his consistency for the hesitation of some 
of his colleagues. In the notes to the English version 
of the psalms in SOT (1898), this eminent scholar 
repeats the substance of a sentence which he inserted ia 
Bleek's Zinleitung in das ATW, in these emphatic 
words :— 

*It is not a question whether there be any post-exilic psalms, 
but rather, whether the psalms contain any poems written before 
the exile, ’ The strong family likeness which runs through the 
Psalms forbids our distributing them among periods of Îsrael- 
itish history widely separated in time and fundamentally unlike 
in character ' (163). 

Duhm, too, in a work to which no one can deny the 
merit of acuteness (Pse/mez, 1899), has altogether 
broken with the critical hypothesis of pre-exilic psalms; 
and so too has the present writer, who in 1891 only 
with some hesitation admitted Ps.18 to be iate pre- 
exilicma concession long since retracted, though in 
1896 he held it to be not impossible ‘that some of the 
psalms {in an earlier form) were written in Babylonia 
before the Return—ie., between 538 and 432, the 
date of the return of the Golah, according to Kosters.' 4 

At the same time, it is only too plain that even the 
advanced criticism represented by Wellhausen and 
Duhm is to a large extent only provisional.  Negatively, 
the position of these scholars may rightly seem to them 
secure; but positively, they would be the first to admit 
that often they do but see in twilight. Duhm, for 
instance, whose criticism of the text is often so un- 
methodical, cannot feel equal confidence about all the 


1 Can it be probable that the composition of sweet songs for 
Israel's use would be made parallel to the having received the 
sacred unction as king? Even il we read ΠΟΙ (Ges.-Bu., W. 
R. Smith Ὁ), and rendered ‘the sweet musician of Israel,’ we 
should onty gain a parallelism (not phraseological) with 15, 16 16; 
there would still be no parallelism with 2 5. 28 τὰ. ‘The favourite 
of the songs of Israel” (Klost., Kittel) is syntactically easier, but 
still not parallel to 4. @2A seems to have found a difficulty in 
n'y) (εὐπρεπεῖς ψαλμοὶ Ἰσραηλ). The parallel opening of 
Balaam's third and fourth oracles suggests Sg ἸῺΝ pri, and 
this would fit in well with 2. e. 

3 712, May 14, 1892, col. 252. In £x4. 7.12 (1901) 288 he 
says that, in his opinion, ‘the majority of the psalms will have 
passed through a whole series of phases before reaching their 
present form This opens the door to a large acceptance of 
pre-esilic elements, and seems an exaggeration; at least, the 
evidence adduced în Budde's discussion of Pss. 14 and 53 seems 
hardly to warrant the hypothesis, so far as this psalm in its 
twofold form is concerned. 

8 Religion of Isvael ἐσ Vhe Exile, 198. 

4 ‘The Book of Psalms, εἰς,» în Semitic Studies în Memory 
ofA. Kokut (1897), p. 115. Date of essay, 1896. 
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details of his system. According to him, the oldest 
psalm, among those which have a clearly defined date, 
is 137, which has been adapted from a popular song, 
written during the Babylonian exile. Vet, strange to 
say, Duhm cannot mention any psalm which specially 
suggests the Persian period for its composition. On 
the other hand he assigns not a few psalms to the pre- 
Maccabeean Greek period—viz., 3 4 11 16 42-43 (28 
274?) 46 48 51(?) 52 62 76 87 (?); to the Maccabaan 
straggle, 12 (?) 13 (?) 24c (?) 35 44 55 694 7477 79 83 
118 149; to the time of the Asmonzean high priests, 
60 662 608 85 99 101 1101-4; 2 18 (144« and è), 20 
21 45 61 63 68 72 845 89 132, and a large number of 
psalms, including 9 10 14 56 57 58 59 64 82 92 94 140 
(psalms which, he thinks, show a remarkable resemblance 
to the ‘Psalms of Solomon’) to the Pharisees as 
opponents of the Asmonasans. This goes far beyond 
the views of Wellhausen (‘ Psalms," S807, 1898), and 
those enunciated by the present writer in 1891 (Origir 
of the Psalter). 

Evidently the criticism of the psalms is still only in a 
vigorous youth. There are still some critics who hold 
pre-exilic and even Davidic elements in 


18. On " 
the Psalter to be possible or even probable, 
Maccabean na while Budde, Briggs,? and Oort? 
psalms. 


have expressed considerable scepticism as 
to the feasibleness of dating individual psalms, the 
present writer in 1891 and Duhm quite recently have 
thought it to be often possible as well as desirable to 
search for a probable historical setting of psalms, many 
of the psalms being clearly the offspring of moods 
produced by definite historical circumstances. As to 
Maccabrean psalms, which are certainly by no means 
inconceivable,* whilst Kònig (Z#x4 403) can only see 
his way to recognise one Maccabzean psalm—viz., 74 
many (e.g., Baethgen, Kautzsch, and Cornill) declare 
that, at any rate, Pss. 44 74 79 and 83 must be early 
Maccabeean.5 and Merx (estschrift su Ehren von D. 
Crwolson, 1899, pp. 198 21} undertakes to show that 
even in book i. there are manifest traces of Maccabzean 
transformation of earlier psalms, whilst Ps. 2 itself is of 
the very latest period. Driver (p. 385) appears to 
stand nearer to Kautzsch than to K&nig; the only 
member of the group of four psalms which he omits is 
Ps. 44,5 but he allows {p. 389} the attractiveness of 
Roberison Smith's Ochus-theory ($ 23). It is difficult, 
however, to separate Ps. 44 from Pss. 74, 79, and 83, 
though certainly there are excellent grounds for question» 
ing its unity. If we accept MT as substantially correct 
{against which see $ 28), it would seem that we must 
either, with Robertson Smith, assign 44 (or rather 445), 
74 (or rather 744), 79 and 88, to the time of Arta- 
xerxes IIL Ochus, or (since the evidence for that king's 
oppression of the Jews is defective [see $ 23]) follow the 
majority of critics and make them Maccabzean. To 
the latter course Prof. Schechter wonld object that the 
parallelisms between Ps. 4418 [10] and Ecclus. 4δ τις 
and between Ps. 74ro αὶ 13 and Ecclus. 366 /. 10 
exclude a Maccabsean origin? Of these, the first is 


1 72Ζ, 14th May 1802, col. σός; that Budde should guard 
himself from an extreme statement, was only to be expected. 

2 New World, March 1900, p. 176. 

ἃ In a passage attached to the posthumous essay of Kosters 
on the Psalms of Solomon (1898), p. 33. 

4 The vagne phrase τὰ ἄλλα πάτρια βιβλία (not ἅγια) în the 
Prologue to Ecclesiasticus permits us τὸ hold that the canon of 
the Kéthobim was still open. On rà τοῦ Aavid, 2 Μᾶς, 3 13, 
see Wildeboèr, 2727 Ontstaan van den Kanon des Ouden Ver 
bonds8ì, 137 (a collection of Davidic psalms, such as 3-41). 

Even Delitzsch held 74 and 79 to be Maccabzzan (cp 
OPs. 103). 

8 Ps. 83, however, he includes doubtfully. 

7 Wisdom ef Ben Sira (Cambridge, 1899), pp. 26, 37. 
Schechter overlooks the conventionality of psalm-compositioi 
It would have heen better to quote passages from works 
which the difficulties referred to were expressìy dealt with, 
except of course so far as relates to Ben Sira. There is πὸ 
more characteristic doctrine of the early Judaism than the 
typical character of the early Jewish history. The psalmists 
knew it well, and acted upon ît. 
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of no significance. With regard to the remaining 
parallelisms it would be permissible to suppose that the 
impassioned prayer in Ecclus. 361-17, together with 
8518-20, was inserted during the Syrian persecution, for 
it is certainly unique in the Wisdom of Ben Sira. Too 
plaialy, there is no agreement as yet with regard to the 
course to be adopted. Nor are the critics even at one 
as regards the amount of indirect value to be attached 
to the headings of the psalms, and the grouping of the 
psalms in ‘minor Psalters,' 

This uncertainty is regrettable, but need not surprise 
us. It is only recently that the objections to a post- 
exilic date for the priestly code, with the 
attendant narratives, have been generally 
admitted to be invalid, and it is intelligible 
that some critics, jealous for the honour of 
early Israelitish religion, should declare themselves 
unable to form a satisfactory picture of pre-exilic re- 
ligion without some distinct evidences that the teaching 
of the prophets had begun to produce in individuals a 
sense of personal communion with God. It is also 
intelligible that the discovery of early Babylonian and 
Assyrian hymns should have awakened a desire to be 
able to point to early Israelitish hymns, and that the 
modern longing to find organic development every- 
where should have produced in some crities an inclina- 
tion to be somewhat easy in the matter of evidence for 
early Israelitish hymns, which must, as they rightly 
assume, have been produced, and have influenced the 
form, if not the ideas, of the later psalms. 

Nor is it likely that the belief in pre-exilic psalms 
would hold its ground, even if no fresh critical start 
were to be made. To those who have passed out of 
the semi-traditional phase of criticism the arguments 
offered for pre-ezilic psalms in our Psalter cannot appear 
to have much cogency. Prof. Kautzsch, for instance, 
claims as such (though without dwelling much on this 
trite argument) the psalms referriug to a king. [1 is 
more interesting to find that he rejects the theory that 
different views were taken in post-exilic times as to the 
origin and importance of the sacrificial cultus. Such 
differences, however, are to be found in other great re- 
ligions (e.g., Brahmanism, Zoroastrianism, Christianity); 
why not also in early Judaism? No one would be so 
unwise as to suggest that any of the psalmists, at any 
rate if temple-singers, were directly opposed to the 
sacrificial system; but there were probably not a few 
psalmistswho wrote with a viewtothe synagogue-worship, 
and, even apart from this, no psalmist who had any 
affinity to Jeremiah (see Jer.722/ 88) could miss the 
sublime truth that obedience and thanksgiving were the 
true ‘divine service. ! It is highly improbable that 
Kautzsch regards B. Jacob's treatment of psalms like 
40, 50, and 51? as adequate and satisfactory.  Kautzsch 
does not deny the spiritualising Jeremianic tone of these 
psalms ; but he accounts for this by the theory that they 
arose before the priestly code had arisen—i.e., that they 
are pre-exilic. Now, the theory of late pre-exilic psalms 
influenced by Jeremiah, formerly helà by the present 
writer (8004 af Psalms, 1888), will not stand a close 
examination. Jeremiah’s influence was felt not by his 
contemporaries but by posterity—a posterity which, to 
do honour to the spirit of prophecy, thought fit to 
expand largeiy the contents of the roll of Jeremiah's 
works. And with regard to the difficulty of conceiving 
how utteranices of a non-sacrificial view of religion could 
have found admission into the larger Psalter, we may 
fairly ask how, after Pss. 40 and 51 have been admitted 
into ‘Davidic’ collections, and Ps. 50 into a fasci- 
culus of ‘Asaphite’ psalms, the psalms referred to 
could have been finally rejected by any editor. We 
may also express the opinion that the predilection of 


1 See OPs. 364-367, and cp JEREMIAH, $ 4, end. 

3 ZATW [1897], 17 67 273-279. 

3 We leave the name ‘David’ as yet unquestioned (see 
below, $ 26{4]). 
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the guardians of religious classics for uniformity belongs 
to a more advanced stage of theological development. 

Another remnark of the same critic (Kautzsch, in 7%. 
Stud, u. Krit. as above) seems to deserve notice, It 
relates to the ‘antique rust' which all the labours of 
editors of the psalms could not altogether remove from 
certain early psalms. For a genuine erugo vetustatis 
we must all have great respect. But the value of the 
linguistic argument in OT criticiism has been ex- 
aggerated. Kautzsch himself would surely admit that 
‘antique’ forms, ἅπαξ λεγόμενα, ete., may often be due 
merely to accidents in the transmission of the texts ;! 
and his own very long list of corruptions in the text of 
the psalms {see Die heil Schrift, ‘Beilagen,” 69 7), 
which might easily have been made considerably longer, 
detracts from the force of his remark, 

The only other critic whom it is important to notice 
here is Budde, who, perhaps unintentionaliy, identifies 
two statements which ought to be carefully separated. 
That pre-exilic psalmody may well have influenced the 
form of post-exilie compositions is one proposition ; 
that pre-exilic psalms, or parts of psalms, have passed 
into our Psalter is another. As stated above, we have 
no sufficient grounds for thinking that the religious 
teaching of the higher prophets found any wide accept- 
ance among the people. Some influence, indeed, it 
may have exercised (Jeremiah evidently had powerful 
friends), but not enough to account for the production 
of poems like our psalms. We may, therefore, reaffirm 
the position that— 

*In spite of the analogies from the Chaldean, the Vedic, and 
the Zoroastrian hymns, it is not possible to hold that there is 
any large? admixture of old and new in the Hebrew Psalter; 
almost every psalm might be appropriately styled ‘a new song! 
‘And even if any relatively old songs were used as models by 
the temple-poets, the preference would surely be given to those 
inspired by the teaching of the higher prophets, such as... 
the lyric fragments incorporated into the Second Isaiah.’ 5 

Prof. Robertson Smith's criticism, then, when com- 
pared with that of other recent critics, may be regarded 

as fairly representative of that current’ 

20. Roberteon 81 the close of the nineteenth century ; 

" and it is no disparagement to it to 

remark that its defect lay partly in its too mechanical 

character, partly in its want of a sufficiently firm textual 
basis. 

First of all, the critic lays, it would seem, a somewhat ex- 
aggerated stress on the Psalters within the Psalter, and on his 
theory of the development of the singers’ guilds. He did not 
undertake the comparative work required for distingyishing 
other groups than the traditional ones—viz., those which are 

roved to exist virtually by close affinities of language and 
Ideas, and deserve not less consideration than those which, 
judging from the titles and from other external evidence, have 
still an objective existence as ‘minor Psalters,’ 4 

In the next place, he did not, it would seem, fully realise the 
state of the Hebrew text of the psalms, which, when closely 
examined, turns out to be în very many parts corrupt, nor did 
he recognise the fact that by a combination of old and new 
methods the text can often be restored with a high degree of 
probability, or even with certainty, 

To this must be added that he does not appear to have con- 
sidered the question whether some of the psalms, in addition to 
those recognised 885 such by Ewald (19 24 60 [?] 66 108 144), may 
not be composite.5 

A somewhat similar point of view is represented by 
Sanday, but with a retrogressive tendency not observable 

in Robertson Smith. In his Bampton 
31. W. Sanday. 1 ctures (/rspiration, 1893, pp. 256/. 
270 75) Sanday points out that the historical allusions in 
the Psalter ‘are for the most part so vague, and our 


1 ΟΡ». 462. 

2 This cautious adjective might now be omitted. 

3 OPs. 194, 

4 Cheyne, in Semzitic Studies in Memory of Alex. Kokut, 
114. The principle of virtually existent groups has been 
adopted by Ewald (PsaZzen0), 1866), by the present writer 
(OP. 1891), and with regard to a group of eleven psalms (22 25 
81 345 38 40 49 71 102 109), by Rahlfs (13? send rap ἐπ der 
Psabien, 1892). The date assigned by Rahlfs to the psalms of 
this group is late in and soon after the exile. 

5 The importance of this has been specially noted by J. P. 
Peters (New World, June 1893, pp. 287/); the idea was not 
new, but needed to be brought into greater prominence. 
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knowledge of the history of the period into which they 
are to be fitted is so imperfect, that no satisfactory 
conclusion can be drawn from them until the more 
external data have been fully estimated,' He then 
quotes the opinion of a ‘judicious German scholar’ 
(Budde), that the parallel texts, the Elohistic redaction 
of Pss. 42-83, and the separate collections indicated by 
the titles, may form an invaluable basis for the history 
of the Psalter, and proceeds to give ‘a specimen sug- 
gested by Ps. 79, of the kind of considerations on which 
stress might well be laid.’ ‘These considerations have 
to do with the steps which must be supposed to have 
intervened between the composition of this psalm and its 
inclusion in the LXX version, and taking them together 
Sanday finds it extremely difficult to get them into the 
interval between the Maccabeean revolt and the date 
(100 B.c. ?) of the Greek Psalter. He is aware (256, 
n. 3) that ‘even writers so conservative as Driver and 
Baethgen allow the existence of Maccab&an psalins, 
but apparently does not think it safe to admit that the 
few psalms contended for in the first instance by these 
scholars made their way into the composite Elohistic 
collection, the bulk of which is pre-Maccabeean. 

A plea for revision of currentiy-held opinions is 
always welcome, and we shall wait to see whether any 
critic attempts to write the history of the formation of 
the Psalter on the lines proposed by Sanday. For our 
own part, we do not believe that that vivid realisation 
of the meaning of the psalms, which is the grand object 
of exegesis, will be brought nearer to us by such a 
procedure. We have to open our eyes to the pheno- 
mena of the Hebrew text, and learn to detect the true 
text underlying manifest corruptions; onìy then will 
the main problems of the Psalter become revealed to 
us. Even apart from this, the course recommended 
by Sanday is not a practical one; we could not wait 
for the history of the formation of the Psalter before 
attempting to study the historical allusions, Even to 
be mistaken would be a less misfortune than to be 
thrown back on the dim, colourless exegesis of Hupfeld 
and his school. Robertson Smith himself was by no 
means an extreme advocate of the external data; 
indeed, he helped forward the study of the historical 
allusions when he put forward the ‘Ochus theory* 
(see $ 21) in a more plausible form—a theory which 
may be right or wrong, but pointed in the right 
direction, and made it possible for some critics to 
explain Pss. 44 74 79 83 historically, without having to 
meet the difficulty (be it great or small) inherent in the 
Maccabaean hypothesis. These crities had no pre- 
judice against the stady of external data, though they 
could not accept Sanday's attempted rectification of 
boundaries. One of the most obvious gains to be 
expected from further study is the discovery of some of 
the sources from which the collectors of the ‘minor 
Psalters” drew, for clear traces of earlier collections are 
still traceable in the Psalter, It is certain, however, 
that much greater results than this may be looked for 
from the adoption of a more frankly critical attitude 
towards the traditional text. 


11. FRESH SURVEY OF PSALTER. 

It is now our duty to take a survey of the psalms, 
assuming the results of such a criticism as is described 
in the last paragraph. Before doing so 

22, Fresh (sce g 27), however, we have (1) t0 consider 
με {making our statement ascompact as possible 
alter inview of the heavy demands upon our space) 
Robertson Smith's theory that certain psalms refer to 
the time of Artaxerxes Ochus ($ 23), (2) to take up a 
position towards G. B. Gray's theory respecting the 
royal psalms ($ 24), and (3) to put side by side with 
the traditional readings (which have received such con- 
flicting explanations) of the headings of the psalms in 
MT, readings suggested by a careful criticism of the 
text, some of which appear to be approximately certain, 
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others distinctly probable, and a few, at any rate, more 
possible and plausible than those which are commonly 
received (8 24). 

Feeling it difficult to make Pss,44 74 79 later than 
the Persian period, Robertson Smith! revived an early 

view of Ewald (Dickter des Alten 

38. Ochus theory. g,401) [1835], 353; Mist. Si20, 
n.) that the occasion of these psalms Îs to be sought 
in the history of Artaxerxes Ochus, Between 363 and 
345 there were two Palestinian rebellions against Persia 
(cp ISRAEL, $ 66), and it is at least possible that the Jews 
may have failed to resist the temptation to take part in 
one of them. The reputation of Ochus for cruelty is 
well known (PERSIA, $ 20), and it has till lately not 
been questioned that he punished the Jews severely for 
their rebellion. We have information of a conflict of 
the Persians with the Jews which ended in the destruction 
οἵ Jericho, and the transportation of a part of the 
Judxan population to Hyrcania and Babylonia. Ac- 
cording to Robertson Smith the narrative in Josephus 
(πὲ. xi. 7 1) of the pollution of the temple by Bagoses 
is really ‘a pragmatical invention' designed to soften, 
as being a divine chastisement, the outrages on city 
and people committed by order of Qchus, Wellhausen 
too appears to hold (or to have held) a similar view 
(2/G, 146), and Marquart (Unters. sur Gesch. von 
Eran, 25) infers from the passage in Josephus that a 
part of the Jewish community rebelled against the 
Persian rule’ Many, too, have supposed (with 
Gutschmid and Nòldeke} that the wars of Ochus form 
the historical background of the Book of Judith. 

Unfortunately, all this is only plausible. Moreover, 
one part of the evidence (that relating to the destruction 
of Jericho) has been shown by Reinach to refer to a 
much later period (see col. 2202, n. 2), whilst the 
second-hand evidence of the Byzantine chronographer 
Syncellus, though accepted by such a keen critic as 
Marquart, cannot be held decisive. Willrich—a keen 
though perhaps somewhat too sceptical critic—claims 
Josephus as a witness against Persian oppression of the 
Jews, and quotes the passage, c. 42. 211, $ 134, which 
states that whereas the Egyptians were servants to the 
Persians and the Macedonians, the Jews were free and 
ruled ever the cities round about. He holds that in 
the passage, Jos. Ant. xi.71, ‘Bagoses [var. lect. 
Bagoas] the general of the other Artaxerxes' (ἄλλου 
Apr.), ‘other’ is an interpolation, and that it was the 
Christian chronographers who, through identifying 
Bagoses with  Bauoas {g.v.), converted Artaxerxes 
Ochus into a persecutor of the Jews.3 

It is true that from an exegetical point of view there 
15 much to be said in favour of Robertson Smith's view 
which explains Pss.44 74 79 by cruelties, partly in the 
nature of vengeance, partly dictated by religious op- 
position, on the part of this Persian king, Unless we 
are prepared to assign a good many more psalms than 
44 74 79 to the Greek period, it is certainly unadvisable 
to assign the psalms mentioned either to the time of 
Ptolemy Lagi (who treated Jerusalem with cruelty4) or 
—a more plausible theory — to that of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. [π the matter of historical criticism, 
however, we are alì, by further experience, becoming 
more and more exacting, and it appears hazardous to 
build such an important theory on doubiful statements 
of uneritical writers,5 


1 EB 2031; OT/C0) 207. 438. 

3 κα, Dindori Lao 

'udaica (1950), PP. 35-39. 

ὁ For the evidence, see col. 2426. That Jerusalem was 
occupied and severely treated by Ptolemy Lagi, cannot be 
doubted (cp 025. 114); but Appian's καθῃρήκει makes a very 
strong demand on cur confidence. A much better authority 
would be required for the theory that the temple itself was 
destroyed on this occasion. 

ὅ The present writer was the first to accept Robertson Smith's 
argument in (ΤΟΙΣ 438 as historically probable (New W0x/4, 
Sept. 1892; Founders, 220 ff; cp Irtr. Is. 360 S). Beer 
Undio, Psabuen, ete., 1894) Also adopted the new theory. 
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As for 15, 63 7-6412 [11], though the supposed oppression of 
the Jews by Ochus would afford a full explanation of its gloom 
and despondency, we must regretfully hold that this is not the 
true key to the difficulties of the section, and must look out for 
a new and more solidly based theory which will account both 
for this passage and for the related passages of the Psalter. 
Nor shall we long look in vain ($ 28, v.j PROFHETIC Lar., $ 43). 

G. B. Gray's theory of the royal psalms (/0&, July, 
1895. pp. 658-686) is an able attempt to show that 

24. (ray on even those psalms which, in so far as 

roval nelitig, they refer to a king who is neither 
ya DI Yahwé nor a foreigner, may seem t0 
be necessarilg pre-exilic, can be explained as post- 
exilic without resorting to the improbable hypothesis 
that they refer to an Asmonzean king (or kings). 

He thinks that in Pss. 2 72 18 89 21 the king referred to is an 
idealisation of the people with reference to its sovereign functions, 
and that the expressions used in these psalms can only, or at 
least most satisfactorily, be explained by the circumstances, not 
of an individual monarch, but of the (royal) nation. In Ps. 61, 
probably also in Ps. 63, the poet speaks in the name of the 
nation, and consequentìy appropriates the term ‘king. 
Possibly Pss. 20 and 110 may be analogously explained. In Ps. 
33 the reference is purely proverbial, and PS. 45, the interpreta. 
tion of which is specially difficult, may excusably be left out of 
account. 


This view! does but give a sharper outline to a view 
to which some of the best scholars have been tending— 
viz., that the ideal king referred to in certain psalms is 
a representative and virtually a personification of the 
people. As the text stands, we find post-exilic Israel 
spoken of as Yahwè's anointed one in Ps. 288 893851 
{39 52] Hab. 313,8 and it would have been but a step 
further to call the people of Israel by the ordinary royal 
title. 

Was this step actually taken? Hardly, if it be true 
that there are in the prophetic literature distinet 
announcements of a future ideal Davidic king. ‘The 
religious phraseology of the Jews would surely have 
been thrown into hopeless confusion if ‘ king” sometimes 
really meant ‘king,’ and at other times signified ‘ people.' 
There were honourable titles enough to give the personi- 
fied people—'son of Yahwè,” ‘servant of Vahwè,' and 
even perhaps ‘Vabwè's anointed one.' The phrase 
* Yahwè's anointed one,' if our text is correct in reading 
it, is specially important, because it ‘is either applied 
or applicable to any one who has received from God 
some unique commission of a directly or indirectly 
religious character’ ;* in other words, it does net 
necessarily connote royalty. When we consider that 
psalms addressed to the king, or relating to the king, 
had probably come down to our psalmists from pre- 
exilic times, it is very bold to assume that the psalmists 
sometimes use the term “king' as an honorific title for 
the Jewish people. * 

A problem, however, still remains to be considered. 
ΤΕ it be true {as the present writer has provisionally 
maintained 5) that it is only in Pss. 101 and 110 that a 
historical sovereign is spoken of, how are we to account 
for the strange addresses in other royal psalms to an as 
yet non-existent personage, as if he were already on the 
Messianic royal throne? We must return to this 
question later (see $ 34, cnd). 

With regard to the headings of the psalms, no scholar 
will presume to disparage the work of many generations 

of learned predecessors. It is high time, 
25. Fealm however, to take a step in advance, The 

ΘΔ ΕΒ, heories at present in circulation have for 
the most part but little to recommend them. Even a 
phrase at first sight so transparent as Ἴπρ (EV ‘of 
David ') occasions no slight difficulty, 

1 See also Smend, ReZegesch.() 373-753 Wellh. 270 3) 
2097. Smend has now given up the supposed reference of Ps, 2 to 
Alexander Janneus (Rel.-gesch.1} 384), and holds with Gray. 

2 See Psa/ms in SBOT 176 (cp 164, n. on 27), and “ρα λα 
in the same series, 196. 

3 OPs. 338. 

4 Toys clear and instructive essay, ‘The king in Jewish post- 
exilian writings,' /BL 18 [1899] 156-166, does not directly refer 
to this question. 

5 Jew. Rel. Life, τοῦ. 
present article. 


A different view is taken in the 
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According to Keil it was the custom of Arabian poets 
to attach their names to their works. This, however, 
cannot be shown, The old poets did not write their 
poems. Each of them had his raw, or ‘reciter,' who 
learned each poem, and transmitted it to others. 

Néòldeke has shown that late Arabic poems are some- 
times ascribed to ancient writers with an object; also 
that narrators would illustrate dry historical narratives 
by poetical passages of their own composition which 
they assigned to their heroes. This is true, but does 
mot touch the case of -nud, for only by the merest illusion 
can the so-called Davidic psalms be said to be illustra. 
tive of the life of David. It is even more important to 
observe that the analogy of the titles np n35 (EV ‘of 
the sons of Korah') and apsb (EV ‘of Asaph') is 
directly opposed to the theory that τὸ can mean ‘ com. 
posed by David." (Zazer writers may have given 5 
this meaning ; it seems to be distinctly implied by the 
subscription'in 7220, ‘ Ended are the prayers of David 
the son of Jesse.') 

Then, too, how perplexing is the distribution of 
psalms bearing the title m5! If, in spite of 7220, Ps. 
101 was regarded as the work of David, how comes it 
to have been placed amidst psalms which are plainly 
later than the time of David?! Itis true, David was 
regarded in the time of che Chronicler as the founder of 
the temple services as they were organised in his own 
time. ‘That, however, does not account for the selection 
of particular psalms to bear the honourable title 35, 
and as Sanday remarks,? we should have expected 
that the influence of the Chronicler, who (if it be not 
rather a later editor) ascribes to David a composite 
psalm made up of three obviously post-exilic psalms, 
would have been sufficient to bring the name of David 
into the titles of the three psalms. 

Difficulties of this sort might be multiplied, How, 
for instance, can mobeb, in 721, mean ‘Of Solomon,' 
when clearly the psalm consists of anticipations of the 
benefits to be enjoyed under some great king's rule? 
(δ, it is true, renders εἰς saro[w]uww (2.4... 'with re- 
ference to Solomon'); but what right has it to be 
thus inconsistent? And who can say that a perfectly 
satisfactory explanation has been given of the mysterious 
pn$ (EV ’ οἵ Jeduthun'), or of the so-called musical 
Notes ? 

Now if a step in advance is to be taken, we must 
not dream that it can be done by the application of the 
so-called inductive method, for which the Hebrew text 
of the phrases in the titles is ill-adapted. Our only 
hope can be from a slow and persistent use of the 
methods, continually becoming more refined and varied, 
of critical (as opposed to arbitrary) conjecture, The 
present writer has for a long time past endeavoured to 
apply these methods. The following 
conspectus presents his results so far as 
relates to the statements in the titles con- 
cerning the sources from which the psalms were 
severally derived and (if this be not a mistake) the 
liturgical use or performance of the psalms. So far as 
concerns the historical references mentioned in a number 
of titles, they will be given separately at the end of this 
article ($ 45). If the results are negative, they are also 
positive; and who can say that the explanations for 
which, with extreme deliberation, substitutes are offered, 
are worthy of their place in commentaries and lexicons 
which are otherwise, even if far from perfect, at any 
rate neither unprogressive nor unmethodical ? 


1. °Alamotk, upon (700454), 46140]; Ma' 410%, the (MOON), 
and τα διε, Lor the ςτλσῃϑ), 120.134 [Ὧδ in 191]; MaZdzata, 


26. New ex- 
planations, 


88; 2/64 
72127. 
AN these (for bya 


=5) probably originated in προ or 


1 Cp Driver, in Sanday's Oracles / God, 142. 
208. cit. 13. 
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mpbbb ie. of Salmah=b'ne Salmah. In Ps. 9 j35 moby (see 
18)should be nodi” 1129. See (besides MAALOTH, MAHALATH, 
NeHILOTH) SoLomon's SERVANTS {CHILDREN OF], and observe 
that 127 combines mbyim and nobub—ie., the error and the 
correction. 

The Salmeans then were a division of the singers. It îs true, 
Salmah is a N. Arabian ethnic ; but the truth probably is that all 
thedivisions bearnames indicating cians of N. Arabian extraction. 
The result, if accepted, is important. ‘The title, ‘song of 
degrees,’ becomes in consequence transformed into ‘ Marked : of 
Salmah, —-i.e. officially attested (cp PsaLmM) as belonging to the 
Salmazan collection. The question as to the relation of the 
Salmah clan to the Shallum clan (which in Ezra 2 42 is reckoned 
among the L'né 30°Arim, or rather perhaps the b'ne A3Sarim; see 
10, Jeditkun) cannot here be considered. 


3. Altasheth (ΠΠ τ ὅν), 57 58 59 Τὸ and Adjleth haf-tihar 


Iuzon] (imtin nbrw-om), 22. Probably from "mista In'a9, ‘Of 
Ethan the Ezrabite.* See (6) £foz. 

3. Asa, gf GN, 50.73.89, ‘Asaph' is evidently an ethnic 
name; its proximity to ‘Nethinim” (or rather ‘Ethanim ἢ în 
Ezra 41, etc. and || passages, suggests as its” original 
‘Zarephath,' through the intermediate form ΠΊΣΩ (Neh.7 57; 
‘bm, Ezra? 55). Cp Saph, 25.2118; dsa4452/4, Nu. 114 (see 
MuLmiTune, MixeD). ‘Abiasaph’ perhaps comes from ‘Aràb- 
zarephath; cp Obed-edom='Arib.edom, ‘Abdè Shàlomoh [see 
-salmah. It should be noticed that the title ovmbtsa, 
prefixed to NOR 93 In Ezra241, may originally have been 
intended to refer to the DMyz3 Ὁ (rather DIN 73), the D'IDY 
Grather puma) and the ande say vu (rather aste any 3); 
i.e., all these clans were devoted [Ὁ the service of song. 

4 David, of(WI9), prefixed to all the psalms of book i. except 
1 2 10 3g(which have no title in MT); to 21 in book ii ; to 1 
in book iti. ; to 2 in book iv. ; and to 17 in book v. ; în all, 10 78. 
Lagarde says (Orientalia, 223), ‘Just as English professors 
can be called ‘Margaret,’ or ‘ Savilian,' or ‘ Hulsean,' etc., so in 
the temple choir one division could be named after David, 
another after Heman, or Korah, or any one else,'1 ‘It is no 
objection that some titles refer to events în king David's life, 
for (1) these appendages are worthless (David had other things 
το bring before Yahwè than those mentioned—e.g., in Ps. 3), and 
(a) the headings are unknown to the Syriac, and' are therefore 
not an original part of the collections of psalms’ (i8id.). To 
this it may be added that these appendages have probably been 
obtained by recasting a misread text, which said something 
quite different (sce $ 24), and which, when we get the key, we 
can plausibly correct. sb (which even Lagarde assumes to 
be authentic) has most probably come from ΠΤ Ὁ (see 13, 
Loves, song 0/), vibich în turn comes from pivT°D, “Of Jedithun.® 
It will be observed that în the titles of Ps. 39 and 62 the two 
readings, prev? or pimnò (by) and %9, are combined; 


also that, in 7220 *W* 132 (son of Jesse), and in 14410 NTRE 
are presumably later insertions, based on misunderstanding. 
See 10, Jedithun, of. 

5. Degrees, song ὩΣ See τ, Ma'&Ioth, the, and 30, Song. 

6. Ethan the Ecrahite, of (TURI 1089), 89, and Memorial, 
to make? (VIII), 88 ΤῸ (‘to be Sung at the presentation of the 
Azkarà*?3—“to confess (sin]'?4). ‘Ethan'and ‘Zerah’are both 
S. Palestinian and N. Arabian clan-names. Why the editor 
has given us but one Ethanite psalm is a mystery. Probably, 
however, ‘ Jedithun' (see 10) contains the name “Ethan” See 
also 2, AZtaFkoth and Aijeleth hai-Sihar upon, and 26, δι 
monith, on the. See ETHAN. 

7° Gittith, upon the (Randy), 8 81 84. Corrupt; perhaps 
from ΠΣ ΘΠ}. See 30, SkSminzta, upon the, 

8. Heman the Earahite, of (TINI TOTI), 88, See 6, 18, 
also HEMAN. 

9. Higgaitn (327), 916 [17], followed by nbo (Sélah), and 
923 [4], followed by ‘upon the lyre.' Corrupt (see HIGGAION}; 
it is not a technical term at all. 

το, /3dKa)than, af or upon Gunvò, 39; pnrby, 62; 
pineeby, TM. Jedithun may come from Arab 'sihan (cp 
Jenurnun) or less probably from Jerimoth (mbs)=Jeremoth 
= Jerahmeel. In 1Ch.254, ‘Jerimoth' is one of the sons of 
Heman. Obed-edom, or rather ‘Arab-edom [or -aram=jerah- 
meel9], appears in 1 Ch. 16 38 as the son of a Jeduthun. The b'ne 


1 Lagarde’s view of ‘ David* as a choir named after David is 
accepted by Zenner (Z4 ΚΑ 4atk. Theol, 15 {1891] 361 f). 
Against ît see Konig, Zir/. 395, who is content to explain Ὁ 
in mb as the 5 auc#0x7s, remarking that 45 not only has (ψαλμὸς 
τῷ Δαυιδ (31, eta.), but also τοῦ A. (261 ete.), quite apart from 
the differences of MSS (371 861). 

2 The author of this interpolation must have seen in Ps. 72 a 
prayer of David for Solomon. 

8 So Delitzsch and Baethgen. 

4 Jacob, ZATW18 52 63,7. (similarly în 1 Ch.164). 
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Jeduthan were, according to 1 Ch. 16 42, ‘at the gate' cn 
Ze., "door-keepers,' O" —hut there is evidently some mis- 
understanding connected with these door-keepers, and perhaps 
theoriginal citleofthe b'ne Jeduthun, as wellasofthe b'ne Shallum 
(Ezra2 42) was D'WR, ‘Asshurites'=‘Geshurites' (cp τ, end). 
In 1 Ch. 261 4 the same Obed-edom is represented as a Korahite 
(λιν, Jerohamite?) ; see 1. Observe (1) that in 39 and 62 ΠΤ 
or pimv-5y is followed by the false reading mb; (a) that in the 
headings of 18 and 36 ma* 124d (‘of the servant of Yahwè”) is 
a coruption of pb (Il mob); (9) that în the heading of τοῦ 
πεν has become nminb; (4) that Ps. 70(71) in δ᾽» Hebrew 
text had the double heading mb and piny? 530 (νέων ἑωναδαβ). 
On NI in 45 see 13 ; on MIMY in 60 80 see 28. Cp 4, David, of 
11, Jonath-Élem<rélokim, upon (pm DIE ΠΛ Ὁ), 56. 
That ni-5y comes from my7:5y (cp 54 61 and see 20, 
Neginoth, upon) may be taken as fairly certain. The interpreta- 
tion of p'pr pbx given in col, 2572 was affected hy the view 
taken of the difficult ng355 (now at length explained with high 
probability ; see 19). If the explanations of 111 and ΠῚρ given 
here (nos, 4 and 12) are accepted, it will be difficult’ not to 
recognise underneath ppm DON the phrase ὈΥΠΊΡΠΟΡΙ 
[brlnmy5, ‘of Jerahmeel,' which is virtualiy synonymous with 
the phrase which follows, —m1b, î e, ΠΡ Ξε mod (see 10). 
12. Korah, of the sons af (ip 130), 42 44-49 847 87 
Korau (g.1.)is a southern clan-name, The true name, however, 
of this guild of singers was probably DM 52 (as ica) 9, 
“sons of Jeroham,' but really shortened from ΦΉΣ ‘99, ‘sons 
of Jerahmeel'). pn was distorted (popularly?) into ὩΣ ΠῚρ. 
See 2 Ch. 2019, where, although the papi 52 and the na 
ampi are apparently distinguished, we can hardly doubt 
(consistently with che principles of textual criticism we are 
applying) that onor and o°mipa are both corruptions of the 
same name—ze., [wlan pmipn occurs only once again, 
viz., in x Ch. 126, where it interrupts the list of names, and has 
evidently come in from the margin, where it stood as a variant 
to pv in the phrase Ἢν 51 (Ὁ. 7 end). On the possible mis- 


conception at the root of the Chronicler's statements as to 
Korahite doorkeepers, see PorTERS, and cp ro, /edituz. 


13. Loves, song ef (NT VW), 45. Shir and JEdidoch are 
brought together by a mistake; ny is a corruption either of 
pid, ‘of Jedithun"1 or of π᾿ Ὁ, ‘of Jerimoth” (from which 
name ‘ Jedithun” comes). In either case, we may compare the 
heading of Ps. 56, where ppm (imp), ἐδ.» ὉΠ, and mi are 
combined? See 30, Song, 

14. Malàlath, upon. See τὶ 

15. Maschil, "See 19, 

τό, Micktam (0R30), 18 56-60, Perbaps from }UNA, ‘sup 
plication' (=D; N=2); cp Π22Π, 801 (title), from nana. See 
MicHtanm 

17. Moses the man of God, of (&nbunina nen), in 90. 
According to Sd'adya, Mgn9= nz +15, ‘of the sons of Moses' 
='ofthe Levites” (1 Ch. 23 14). But the text is corrupî. Most 
probably 12125 comes not from model], as we might at first 
suppose (cp 1), but from Γηρα, ‘marked’ (see 24, Psa/r); and 
oabun e from nata pod, ‘of Heman the Ezrahite' 
(sce 8). oriba ΦῸΝ is due to a remadelling editor, who had 
before him a corrupt text, and made sense of it by the light of 


Dt. 881, prada ere nen DI Sea nam. Ps. 903 has in 
fact two points of contact (τ, 136 15), not indeed with Dt, 83, 
but with De 32. 


18. Matllabben, upon ΟἹ ni5-5y), 9. Most probably from 
mobi» 23, ‘of the sons of Salmath.” See 1. 

19. Musician, fo the chief (1823), în 55 headings, and in 
Hab, 8 19.3. Probably from j3pi5b, ‘as a thing deposited ᾽πε το 
de laid up in store’ (an Aramaism), Maschi/(/DE"), in fifteen 
psalms (see MascWit), seems to be another corsuption of the 
same word. ‘The significance of the fact that @ gives for 
nuyalol5, εἰς τὸ τέλος, and has evidently no idea of a possible use 


of the verb rivy in a musical connection, is not perhaps generaliy 
recognized. 


1 So already Staerk (ZA7W 12 136), with n 
as an alternative original, 

2 lt will be remarked that according to out results ‘ Jerimoth® 
(€ 19) and ‘ Jeroham' both come from ‘ Jerahmcel." 

According to Nestle (ZA 7420 [1900] 167 /), the technical 
note in Hab, 3 τὸ îs properly the heading of the next psalm in 
the collection from which this “psalm’ was taken. 

4 Driver, in a communication to Sanday (see the latters 
Oracies af Cod, 146), says, ‘I doubt greatly whether much 
weight is to be attached to the ignorance of the LXX. The 
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20. Niginoth, on (MiY09), 4 6 54 /. 07 76 ΗΔ}. 8 τὸ (with 
superfivous » attached), and once (61) on Maginati (PI-5p). 
In 6 mw)2 is followed by ΤΡ στο, Both words, Néginoth 
and Shèminîth, may be regarded as corruptions of the same 
origina! (see 26, Shemrinitk, upon). 

21. INCANOtA, on the. See τὸ 
. Praise (197), 145, Cpo. ar. 

. Prayer ("SDR), 17 86 90 102 142. Cp 7220. 

. Psalm (ὙΠ), in the titles of 56 psalms, Probably from 
DIWI, "marked,' e, attested by an official statement. See 
Psalm. 

25. SEA (999), 71 times, also in Hab, 839 13, and (διάψαλμα) 
Ps. Sol. 173: 1810. Perbaps from D9W?, ‘for complementing, 
supplementing," whence perbaps Tg.'s podyb, Aqs dei. Very 
often np may be regarded as a corruption of some word which 
is an integral portion of the psalm. See SELAH. 

26. Siéminith, on te (rosy), 6 12. Probably from 
D'In'RÒ (&, imperfectly written, having been confounded with 
g). The Ethinim, under the disguise of ‘Néthinim,' appear 
in Ezra258, etc. (see Aazer. Jown. of Theol. July, 1901). 
Possibly t00 Nawa DI in 92 should be read DITA ‘of the 


Ethanites” . Note the ascriptions of Pss. 88 89/90 (see 17). 


It is not decisive against this view that ἐδ assigns Ps. 92 to the 
Sabbath ; @ also assigns other psalms to the other days of the 
week (except Tuesday and Thursday); sce $ 16. See also 7, 
11, 20, 28). . 

ar. Shiggaion (ji), 7, plur. in Hab.8 τ᾿ 
mon Ci), Shéminith; see 26. 

28. Shashannim, upon (0300), 45 69 ; SAoshannim-' dati, 
sepon (MY D'IREDR), 80; Skrshan-edità, upon Quay 
miny), 60, Probably ‘Shoshannim' and ‘Shishan” are cor- 
ruptions of ‘Shéminith' (see 26), and “‘edith' of ‘Jàdithoa 
(sce 10). 

29. Solomon, af Scer. 


30. Song (Ὁ, in the titles of 30 psalms, also (φδή) in Ps. Sol. 
15 17 (titles). Another corruption (see 24, Psa/m) of DIWI, 
* marked. 

31. Το bring to remembrance, ov To make memorial (VINI). 
See 6. 

32. To teach (1958), 60, and în 2 5.118. Either a corropt 
dittogram of ab, or miswritten for Sapnyb, a phrase synony- 
mons with npxr5 (cp 4). 

One conclusion from the above emendations {$ 26) 


A corruption of 


LXX, in all parts of their translation . . . are apt to stand 
apart from the Palestinian tradition; they frequently show 
themselves to be unfamiliar not only with uncommon or ex- 
ceptional words, but even with those which one would have 
expected to be well known." He illustrates this from my), the 
verb of which MY) (according to Driver, ‘precentor’) is the 
participle. ‘It is hardly possible that a word familiarly known 
in Palestine circa 300 8.c., and (in its musical connection) 
retained in use in the temple services, should have had its 
meaning forgotten there during the period ofone to two centuries 
which may have elapsed between 300 ποσὶ and the date at which 
the LXX translation of the Chronicles and Ezra was made; 
yet the translators of these books have evidently no idea of its 
meaning when used în that connection It is admitted, 
however, that there is no passage in Ezra, and but one în 
Chronicles, in which nyy is used with reference to music, and 
though Driver says that in 1 Ch.1521 the LXX ‘show them- 
selves to be entirely unacquainied with the meaning of the 
verb,' it does not appear that modern philology has succeeded in 
showing what ΠΧ} means, ΒῸΒ states that nIbenby niniza 
13 means, ‘over the bass voices, leading them with nî%ì 
But si 22 is separated from 27 by N'IDEI, and since no 
pr00f of the sense ‘bass voices’ for mypyr can de adduced, we 
may venture to question this interpretation which neither of the 
two other standard Hebrew Lexicons ratifies. Siegfried Stade 
rightly questions the text. Aziel and Shemiramoth have prob- 
ably been wrongly inserted under the corrupt forms, Azaziah 
and Sheminith, respectively ; 1135 should be ns3ò (="2N, 160). 
Sce SheminiTà. The LXX therefore do not deserve the 
imputation of ignorance of the meaning of MY) in a musical 
connection, because the word bas not yet been proved to have 
a special musical sense (for an ingenious but very far-fetched 
suggestion, see Ges.-Buhl); and (he fact that they substitute 
nb (see Musician, The CHieF) for ryypb suggests that the 
translator, whose aloofness from Palestine may be exaggerated, 
knew that there was no real Palestinian tradition on the subject. 
The Cimmerian darkness can only be mitigated by critical con- 
Jecture, Α possible and suitable one is offered above, 
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will be that the history of the development of the guilds 
A of singers has been written with an 
δα attempt at undue precision. That the 
π΄ singers originally called b'nè Asaph (but 
cp 2 Ch. 2019!) gradually split up into many families, 
some of which called themselves with special emphasis 
b'né Asaph, others b'nè Jedithun, others b'ne Heman,? 
is a conjecture entirely based on the traditional Hebrew 
text. There is no reason why there should not have 
been from the very beginning of the services in the 
second temple, several guilds of singers (Neh. 1117 @2R4 
scarcely justifies us in limiting the number to two; see 
BAKBAKKAR, BAKBUKIAH). Their names may have 
varied somewhat ; but whichever names are preferred, 
they are always (when closely examined) clan-names of 
S. Palestine or N. Arabia. One might be inclined to 
surmise that the latest of the names borne by any of 
these guilds was Salmah, or b'ue Salmah ; the reason 
would be the occurrence of the group of Salmah songs 
(EV ‘songs of degrees‘) in book v., and the very late 
collection ‘called ψαλμοὶ Σολομῶντος (.6., perhaps 
originally [see $ 26 (1)} πρῦδ πόρπη, ‘praise-songs of 
Salmah’). But we must not be too positive as to this. 
Pss. 9-10, according to one of the statements in the title, 
belonged to the b'nè Salmah (8. 26 (τ), and it is not 
improbable that ποῦν «ben {EV * Proverbs of Solomon ’) 
in Prov. 10: 251 originally meant ‘ Proverbs of Salmah* ; 
besides, in Ezra2, etc. (emended text), the Salmaeans 
are co-ordinated with the Z?Zanifes. Ethanites, we 
say, for we can hardly doubt that ‘ Nethinim,' both in 
Ezra2 and wherever else it occurs, is a distortion of 
‘ Ethanim,' and not only ‘ Ethan” the eponym of the 
clan has two psalms ascribed to him (and probably 
many more, see $ 26 [ro]), but the Ethanim or 
Ethanites, are mentioned, it would seem, in the titles 
of two other psalms {see $ 26 [26]. Nor must we 
overlook the fact that what we have suggested as the 
right meaning of moby, and in some cases the reading, 
had been forgotten, at any rate among the Jewish 
scholars of Alexandria, as early as the time of (5. 
As to the phrase ‘the sons of Asaph' (=Asaph in 
the psalm-titles), that Asaph should sometimes (in 
Ch. Ezra Neh.) represent all the bands of singers, and 
ultimately be described (see AsiasaPH) as of Kora- 
hite affinities, need not surprise us. ‘Asaphite’ 
and ‘Korahite,’ ‘Zarephathite’ and ‘Jerahmeelite' 
being in their origin virtualiy synonymous, a vague- 
ness in the genealogical statements was only to be 
expected. 

Proceeding now, after dealing with these preliminary 
questions (88. 22-27). to take a survey of the Psalter, 

4, A we begin by taking specimens from 
28. Historical “ifterert parts Οὗ it, with the object of 
backgrounds. ceiting a historical point of view, and 
select 35, 42-43, 44, 60, 74, 79, 83, 120, 137. 

i. Psalm 85,—Psalm 35 is one of a group of psalms 
which are parallel both in tone and even in some 
phraseological details 5 to the Lamentations and to the 
Jeremianic Literature. Now Lamentations 4 5 {see 
LAMENTATIONS, $$ 7} presuppose that either in the 
present or in the not distant past the Jewish people has 
been insulted and oppressed by the Jerahmeelites or 
Edomites. We have found reason to think that the 
N. Arabian leaders were principals in the siege and 
capture of Jerusalem and the captivity of the Jews, and 
that even during the Persian period and after there had 
been a returo of many of the captives in Edom, the 
Edomites continued to commit outrages, to annoy, to 
plunder, and to oppress the pious Jewish community in 
Palestine. We could not be surprised to find evidence 
of this state of things in the psalms, and as a fact we 
find it. In 851, underlying very doubtful Hebrew, we 


1 The present narrative, 2 Ch. 20, appears to have been 
altered from an older narrative (cp NEGEA, $ 7, col. 3380). 

2 Ksberle, Die Tempelsinger im Alten Test. (1899), 150. 

8 Thus 35216 and 25 are parallel to Lam. 2 τόν 
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find ‘the Arabians' and ‘the host of Jerahmeel.'1 In 
vv. τὰ : 


‘The Jerahmeelites vent τποῖτ rage upon me, | the Ishmaelites 
plunder me. 

The Rehobothites requite me with evil, | they bring calamity 
upon me.”2 


Inv. τοῦτ 


‘Those of Jerahmeel surround me, | they cry, We have 
swallowed hini up.'3 


Ina. 19: 

“Let not the Jerahmeelites rejoice, | the men of strife'6 
(cp 68.316 1207, below). 

ii. Psalms 42-43.,—In Pss. 42-43, the real or imaginary 
background is also the oppression, not of the Baby- 
lonians (as Theodore of Mopsuestia) but of the Jerah- 
meelites, We find mentioned the ‘tribe of the Arabians' 
and the ‘race of the Jerahmeelites'? {427 481). The 
speaker is apparently in the Jerahmeelite—z,e., Edomite 
—tegion to the S. of Judsea, where Yahwè was not 
acknowledged {cp 2 Ch, 2514 zo). Speaking in the 
name of a larger or smaller company, he craves the 
divine guardianship and to be restored to his true home 
—the house of God. 

τ, PsaZm 44.—Ps. 44 is composite ; 8 44a is appar- 
ently the first part of a poetical retrospect of Israel's 
ancient history (cp 78); 448 is a prayer of the innocent 
martyr-nation. The Davidic king has been set aside, 
and further resistance has become hopeless. Many of 
the Jews have been killed or carried captive by ‘Jerah- 
meel’; others seek refuge where they can. Yet Israel 
is true—sincerely true—to its religious obligations ; it îs 
indeed its strictness in this respect that so exasperates 
its foes. How can Vahwè be angry with his people? 
‘The real or assumed background, therefore, is not the 
time of Hezekiah and Sennacherib(cp Lagarde, Afit/4eil. 
2.377), nor that of the Syrian persecution (Baethgen, etc., 
after Theodore of Mopsuestia) but that of the (Jerah- 
meelite) exile (see above), soon after the fall of the 
Davidic dynasty. The psalm is one of a large group of 
psalms, united by parallelism of contents, but is related 
most closely to Ps. 60 and 892, the former of which we 
have next to consider. 

iv. Psalm 60.—Ps. 60 has been thought to be com- 
posite—e.g., most recently (1891) by Winekler (GZ 
2205), who, like Ewald, thinks he can recognise a pre- 
exilic element in the psalm. The inconsistencies of the 
psalm, however, are illusory, and, as to the date, though 
MT strongly suggests the early Maccabeean period, the 
present writer's text-critical results make him certain 
that the oppressors spoken of are N. Arabian. The 
first stanza reminds us of Ps. 445, the second of 2 and 
18 (see below}; the third of 896. We can only quote 
stanza 2, referring for the rest to Ps. 

For with thee I shall break Geshur, 

1 shall divide Cusham and Maacath ; 

1 shall measure out Missur and Aram, 
I shall cast the cord upon Zarephath. 


Yahwè will conduct nie to Missur, 
Yahwè will lead me unto Aram.7 


v. Psalm T4.—Ps. 74 is variously assigned to the 


1 Read ὈΝΟΠῪ mino | Bai * pgi Ὁ is recognised 
by @ here, but not in Is. 4925 Jer. 1819. onò (Kal) îs pre 
supposed by ® both here and in 5623. Both 9 and nnò may 
fitly be questioned in the present passage (and pnò also in 
562/); see Ps.) 

2 For DEN “iP read D'INDMY; and for NPI" vi 
read D'bsyng. "Mix: should be ‘bg, and 939 should be 
ΓΟ ΣΩΝ 

8 Read 10 

4 Read jîD ὃν 

5 On the very singular corruption, or editorial manipulation, 
see Pell), . 

6 Cp G. A. Bartor's article in Amer. Journ. ef TAeol, (8(1899} 
pp. 74447), which recognises the composite character of the 
psaln, ind distinguishes three strophes, representing (this is the 
weak part of the theory) three widely separated periods. 

7 On the very interesting corruptions see 25.(2) +, in δὴ 5 
and 6, is a fragment of p-nb&, which, as usual in these psalms, 
has displaced mm. Winckler, G/220s, has not observed this. 
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Chaldzean period {‘everlasting ruins,' τὶ 3a; ‘have set 
on fire thy sanctuary,' v. 74) and to the Syrian or 
Maccabzean (‘the synagogues,’” v. 8; ‘no more any 
prophet,' v. 9; ‘blaspheme thy name,’ 2. 10). Of the 
phrases on which respectively the two theories are based, 
only that in 7. 74 and that in 7. ro remain in the present 
writer's revised text, Whether the Babylonian warriors 
felt sufficient bitterness against Judah to blaspheme the 
name of Yahwè, may be reasonably doubted ; it was 
quite otherwise with the Jerahmeelites or Edomites 
whom (as also perhaps in Ps. Sol. 2, see $ 42) we believe 
we can recognise în this psalm. There is nothing said 
in the context about the defeat of Jewish armies (cp 
44ua 8944); but the couplet which not improbably 
underlies 7. 3 


Hide thy poor from the wickedness of their neighbours, 
The Jerahmeelites, the Arabians, and the Geshurites,— 


may probably be explained by 2 K. 242, where, accord- 
ing to a criticaliy emended text, the enemies mentioned 
seem to be the Cushites, the Jerahmeelites, and the 
Misrites, combined with Jer, 39 3, where, originally, the 
princes named were those of the king of Jerahmeel {see 
NERGAL-SHAREZER). 'The synagogues® in v. 8 should 
most probably be changed to ‘the name of Israel"? (let 
us sweep away from the land). On the complaint, 
“there is no prophet' (τ, 9), see col. 2207. ‘That the 
historical background is imaginary, seems very probable 
(see col. 2207). We now see what must be the true 
explanation of Is. 637-64 12 [11]. The inserted passage 
(ww. 12-17) reminds us of 8912 / Is. 610. 

vi. Psalm 19. In x Macc. 717 Ps. 79 2 f. are 
applied to the massacre of sixty leading ASSIDEANS by 
ALcIMUS, and the phraseology of 1 Mace, 137 (καὶ 
ἐξέχεαν αἷμα ἀθῷον κύκλῳ τοῦ ἁγιάσματος καὶ ἐμόλυναν 
τὸ ἁγίασμα) seems to be suggested by v2. τ of this 
psalm. This does not, however, prove that the psalm 
was known (0 have been composed during the Syrian 
persecution. In spite of Hitzig's attempt to show that 
it cannot have reference to the capture of Jerusalem in 
586 R.C., it is perfectly safe to explain it as referring to 
this, even if we incline to think that in this and the 
related psalms the historical background is an imaginary 
one. ‘l'o deny that there was any slaughter of the Jews 
‘round about Jerusalem," and that any other neighbours 
but the Chaldaeans were considered to have aftlicted the 
Jews at this period, is very bold. At any rate, after our 
revision of the texts, we are precluded from assenting 

P See 4423 ‘For thy sake Jerahmeel has 
killed us.'° and the passage referred to above (2 K. 
242) as to the hostile ‘ neighbours’ of the Jews. This 
psalm, however, is far inferior to 74, and has somewhat 
the appearance of an imitation. 

vii. Psalm 83.--Ts. 83 has been commonly explained 
by the light of 1 Macc. 5, though Kimhi, Calvin, 
Delitzsch, and Lagarde, with what may now at length 
be recognised as remarkable insight, prefer to explain 
by 2 Ch. 20, and Robertson Smith, as we have seen, 
refers the psalm to the time of Artaxerxes Ochus. Τῇ, 
however, we apply to the difficulties of the text the 
critical processes which we have used elsewhere, the real 
or supposed occasion of the psalm becomes manifest. 
Ir is the banding of the N. Arabian peoples together 
{cp Ps. 59)—first to harass, and then to destroy the very 
existence of Israel—between about 602 and 586 B.C., of 
which the narrative in 2 Ch. 20 may have been like an 


1 bau is a very improbable phrase for ‘the synagogues.” 
“n ΓΞ (5), 9 15) is a synonym for NPI mM, which certainly 
does not mean DK 139, ‘God's mesting.place'; indeed Tg. 
gives ΝΠΦῚ3 "2 for the DYI MI of MT in Jer. 808, di ΠΡΌ 
is the most obvious correction ; but the obvious is often not the 
true. Havingregardto 88 5[4], we should most probably read bw 
Swi. The enemy's ultimate object was to destroy, not 
sanctuaries, but worshippers.y5ay has probably come from 
mari da comes from a misplaced 135. See further 25.2, 

3 Sam 1399 for CMI29 Imm 
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anticipation,1 that is meant.‘ Asshur' and ‘ Geshur* 
are constantly confounded, and ‘Amalek' is only one 
of the common distortions of ᾿ Jerahmeel." 

vili, Psalz 120, —Ps. 120 is admittedly no ‘ pilgrim- 
song.’ According to Baethgen, it is the record of a 
time when the party of apostates fanned strife and 
sedition in Jerusalem, with pernicious consequences for 
the righteous. Rather it is the sigh of a band of exiles 
in the land of Jerahmeel (cp 42-43), Vv. 4. should 


not improbably run thus :— 
“Arrows of a warrior are the tongues | ofthe folk of Jerahmeel : 
Woe is me that L sojourn in Cusham, | beside the dwellings 
of Jerahmeel,'2 


ix. £salm 137.-—-According to Duhm, Ps. 137 was 
originally a folk-song, which arose among some Jews 
who had fled or migrated from Babylonia not very long 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. Budde, too (Mez 
World, 2 [1893]), infers from the metre that it was a 
folk-song, and consequently dates ît early in the exile. 
But why the pentameter {Kina-metre) should indicate a 
folk-song is not at all clear; Ps. 35 is no folk-song, but 
it is in pentameters, ΝΟΥ͂ could a folk-song have con- 
tained such a glaring inconsistency—the enemy in ev. 
1-68 f being Babylon, but in v. 7 Edom—or have 
described the scene in such an improbable and scarcely 
intelligible manner (vv. x). The psalm is cleared up 
by the view that 525, as in Gen. 1010 Jer. 393, is a 
corruption of Sypmnv, so that the opening verse becomes : 

‘ 0 the heritage (nm) of Jerahmeel we wept, | remembering 

ion 
and Ὁ. 8 (with other emendations): 
“To thee also, O house af Jerahmeel, | plunderers shall come; 

Jacob shall uproot thee, and shall overthrow | αἰ] τὴν palaces,'8 


This must be a near approximation to the truth. 
‘The background here, as elsewhere, is imaginary. 

We may now approach other psalms with the right 
key in our hands—viz., the well-grounded theory that 

the bitterness of so many psalmists and 

ον 4, the despondeney of still more was caused 

218 and 110, by the cruel conduct of the Edomites 

" and their neighbours towards the fews, 

of which in the concrete we have hitherto formed a very 

insufficient idea. Let us now return to the royal psalms,5 

viz., 218 20 21 (28) 45 61 63 Τῷ (84) (89) (101) (110) 
(132), to which 1 S. 21-10 may be added. 

i. Psalms 218 and 110.—Pss. 2 18 and 110 have a 
specially intimate connection ; the details of this depend 
somewhat upon our views of textual readings, but the 
fact of the connection itself cannot be set aside. Let us 
take first of all the description of the king's warlike 
energy. Even if we compare 28£ 1830-49 1105-7 only 
in MT, we find in all these passages the same extra- 
ordinary fierceness which will not stop short of destroying 
the enemy and establishing an extensive Jewish empire. 
Until we criticaliy emend the text, however, we do not 
understand this fierceness, this inhumanity. Ps. 28 Κ 
runs thus in a text which has been slowly, methodicaliy, 
and at last with much confidence revised,— 


‘Ask (this) of me, and I will give thee 
The nations as thine inheritance, 
The land's utmost parts as thy possession. 
Thou shalt subvert Zarephath and Geshur, 
Thou shalt beat down Jerahmeel and Missur.' δ 


With equal clearness the much-misunderstood author of 
Ps. 18 reveals the secret of his bitterness. ὙΠῸ whole 


1 The original story has been altered, owing either to mere 
textual corsuption, or to a misinterpretation of history; or to 
both. Originally Ît was probably a Jerahmeelite and Misrite 
inyasion that was meant. n 

2 Winckler's restoration of the text (40/3 417} ἴδ very une 
satisfactory. 

8 bbisa img: | Sam ma aboa 

aSrone | i ) 

4 Compare above, $ 23. 

8 The numbers enclosed in parentheses are those of psalms in 
which the 20074 “bp does not occur. 

δ wi ns DIM 

pAn ma Oxon 
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passage referred to above would be too much to quote; 
but here is one of the stanzas (vv. 44-46 496) :— 

44a Thou didst deliver me from the folk of the Arabians, 

495 Thou didst rescue me from the men of Maacah ; 

445 Thoy madest me the head of the nations, 

446 People whom I knew not became my servants ; 

455 The sons of Gebal sought me eagerly, 

45a The Ishmaelites became obedient unto me ; 

46a They brought frankincense and gold, 

465 They offered chains of choice gold. 
Now we see why, as the speaker says elsewhere, he 
beat his foes ‘as small as the dust of the market-place,‘ 
and ‘swept them away as the mire of the streets’ (7. 43). 
It was because of the divine law that men of loyalty 
should receive the reward of their loyalty, and the 
proud and violent the retribution of their lawlessness 
(vo. 24-27 [25-28]). ‘The men of loyalty are the Jews; 
the proud and violent are expressly identified with the 
Arabians and the Ishmaelites, 

Not less fierce is the language of Ps. 110, nor does 
the ordinary text suggest any palliating considerations. 
Probably rio psalm makes equally heavy demands on 
the textual critic. Applying our key, however, we 
seem to see that Ps. 110 is based on that earlier narrative 
which probably underlies our Gen. 14 {see MELCHI- 
ZEDEK, SODOM AND GOMORRAH), and represented the 
battle of the kings as fought near Kadesh, and the chief 
of the kings opposed to the king of Sodom as the king 
of Jerahmeel. To the psalmist this ancient exploit of 
the divinely favoured Abram was a type of the still 
greater exploit of Yahwè himself in destroying the people 
which had so cruelly oppressed the Jews. An approxi- 
mate view of the original text 15, — 

5 The Lord will shatter Jerahmeell | in the day of his wrath, 

δα He will judge mighty kings ] for the treason of their pride. 

66 [The Lord). will. site Geshur? fon the land of the 

Arabians ;3 
The kings of Reboboth4 he wil! destroy, | the princes of 
Jerahmeel,5 

Is any one of these three psalms a royal psalm, as re- 
ferring either to a contemporary king or prince (such as 
Alexander Jann®eus of whom Hitzig and Smend have 
thought) or to the Messianic king himself? 

{e) Psalm2.—Certainly Ps, 2 Îs not. The antithesis 
throughout is between Yahwè and his people on the one 
hand, and the Jerahmeelites on the other.  Partiy 
through accidental corruption of the text, partiy through 
editorial manipulation, Ps. 2 was made into a psalm of 
the Messianic king. 

In the course of a thorough search for the underlying originat 
text gp ‘his anointed' and "3 ‘my king' naturally attract 
suspicion. YTWD has probably arisen out of iv'Om (similarly in 
207 (6]a 288.84 10[9]89 52[51] 105 15), and the words, so difficultto 
translate satisfactorily, τ Ὁ ‘n353 ‘81 (2. 6), should probably be 
Sbm rpindo-Spi, ‘on his dwelling-place he has mercy.' The 
reason Îs (1) that *99D (συ. 2) and DID (. 10) are certainiy 
corrupt (read ΠΡ ΝΠ ‘Jerahmeelites'), and (2) that the reading 
suggested makes the last couplet of stanzaii. correspond to the 
last of stanza i., which should probably run— 


Let us beat down their sanctuaries, 
Let us destroy their palaces. 

(5) Psalm18.—Can we pronounce a different verdict 
on Ps. 18? It is natural to think that the psalm is a 
dramatic utterance of David, and that its exaggerations 
are to be viewed as virtual predictions of a future son 
{or future sons} of David, who shall raise his kingdom 
to a height never attained by the historical David (so 
OPs. 206). This is the view expressed in the liturgical 
appendix (v. st [so], unless c is a later addition), but is 
nevertheless wrong. The pious community is the 
speaker,? as is plain from the otherwise far too bold 


1 byany several times underlies po. Here it is latent in 
mo ὃν. 

2 Underlying was. 

4 Underlying ms. 

5 Dittographed, and underlying j3-by and pr 

6 In ReZgesch.i1) 385: but Smend now holds the people of 
Israel to be the ‘king’ referred to. 

7 In support of this view we must not refer to the phrase ‘of 
the servant of Yahwè" in the title, for 11° Ἵν, here, as in 361 
(sce $ 25 [10]), is corrupt. 


3 Concealed under 3% 
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assertion of legal righteousness, and thè Deuteronomistic 
phraseology employed. 

It îs true, the speaker is equally bold în the assertion of a 
reward already received for his righteousness, But a poet and 
a fervent believer in the promises can take this imaginative 
license, The warlike energy claimed is not more surprising in 
this psalm than in Ps. 29, or than in 1496, where we learn that 
faithful Jews (pron) will know (by supernatural teaching?) 
how to wield a iwo-edged sword. ‘There is no need, be it said 
in passing, to bring such psalms down to the Maccabwean 

eriod. The bitterness against the Edomites seems to have 

een perennial, and as they were probably types of all hostile 
peoples fresh occasion for vehement psalms was always arising. 


‘The Davidic origin of Ps. 18 has been thought (δι σιν 
by Delitzsch, Baethgen, Kénig, and Kirkpatrick) to be 
guaranteed by the occurrence of the psalm (with varia- 
tions of reading) in 2 5. 22, a passage which, together 
with the mdfz/ in 231-7, forms probably, as Budde 
rightly states, the latest addition to the Books of 
Samuel.! When the hymn in question was appended 
to 25., a liturgical appendix (.5:) referring to 
Yahwè's anointed king and to David and his de. 
scendants had already been attached ; and the original 
title had been partly corrupted, partly deliberately 
altered, so as to make the hymn suit as an illustration 
of the life of David. The true text of the title (when 
emended according to the analogy of other titles, see 
$ 45; cp $ 12) makes no reference whatever to David. 
A Davidie, and even, more generally, a pre-exilic date 
is excluded by the idealistic religious and political out- 
look in vv. 32 44 so, by the Deuteronomie view of the 
covenant in vv. 21-28 and the Deuteronomic expressions 
in vv. 22-24, and by the points of contact between the 
psalm and the so-called song and blessing of Moses, 
Dt. 327 Forit took time for the ideas and language 
of Deuteronomy (Which, moreover, is no longer in its 
original form} to affect religious literature. ‘The psalm, 
however, appears to be of earlier date, not only than 
Pss. 116 and 144 Prov. 30 (7.5), and Hab.3 (νυ. το), 
bat also than Is. 55 (7. 5), unless, indeed, we hold (this 
theory has much to recommend it} that Is. 553-5 isa 
very late insertion, made after Ps. 18 had become mis- 
interpreted as a triumphal song of David. References 
to the Jerahmeelites and Arabians in stanzas 13 and 14 
complete the parallelism between the second part of 
Ps. 18 and Ps. 2 (revised text). 

{c) Psalm 110,—Ps. 110 remains. Is this a royal 
psalm? If so, who is the king or prince referred to? 
Bickell and G. Margoliouth 3 independently have noticed 
that ὑφ, 1-4 (beginning with 25) form an acrostie with 
the name jpg ; the rest of the acrostic apparently was 


lost, the text of the psalm being mutilated and other- 
wise in disorder. 

The present. writer has shown? that, if the text is correct, 
any other Jewish sovereign but Simon the Maccabee is hardly 
conceivable as the subject of the psalm ; on the acrostic, how- 
ever, it would be unwise to lay any stress.4 for nothing is easier, 
but nothing more hazardous, than to discover or imagine such 
acrostics. If the psalm was addressed to Simon, we can plausibly 
account for its imperfect form; the omission of the latter part 
may have arisen aut of a desire to facilitate a Messianic refer» 
ence. The view is plausible ; but pis 0350 marby € 46) has 
not been perfectly explained, and pre3bp in Gen, 14 is expiained 
elsewhere (see MELCHIZEDEK) as a corrupt reading. 

Using the experience which long converse with the 
text of the psalm ought to give, we arrive at the reading 
(for v. 43), ‘I establish thee for ever, because of my 
covenant of loving-kindness® (see MELCHIZEDEK). ΤῸ 
whom is this oracle addressed? Evidently to the same 
person as the promise of the subjugation of his enemies. 
The defeat of the king of Jerahmeel was a prophecy of 
the overthrow of all subsequent enemies, provided of 
course that the children of Abram displayed their 
father's character. Must not, then, the true subject of 


1 To assert with Comill (ZixZ.8) 107) that Ps. 18 was taken 
into the Psalter from 2 S. seems not very judicions. 

2 See the instructive correspondence în the Acadewzy for 1892. 

8 OPs. 21-29. 

4 Duhm (on Ps. 110) and Marti (/esaia, 242) think otherwise. 

5 Che. /ew. Rel. Life, 105. 
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the psalm be Abram?! On this, however, we lay far 
less emphasis than on the previous results. ΑἹΊ that 
we can assert with confidence is that the psalm is not a 
royal one. If the text of 2. 4a is correct, it predicts the 
perpetuity of a priesthood ; if an appeal be made to 
* Melchizedek,’ we reply that even Duhm, who accepts 
v. 4a, is prevented by his critical conscience from 
accepting Ὁ. 46, except after cancelling the inter- 
polated (?) ‘Melchizedek,' and that if he had listened 
to his linguistic conscience he must have questioned 
the prosaic and ambiguons ΠΣ τ. Βαϊ though the 
original psalm is neither royal nor Maccabaan, we 
rvay plausibly conjecture that the text was edited and 
conjecturally restored in early Maccabaean times with 
reference to Simon. 
ii. Palms 20 f.—Pss, 20 and 21 may also conceivably 
have been edited and partly recast in Maccabaean times. 
We might thus account for the vehem- 
30. BecondlY. ence which deforms Ps.21.? and which, 
8 20/ unless our well-tested principles of textual 
criticism are altogether at fault, did not appear in the 
same intensity in the original psalm. Christian psalms, 
indeed, they are not; but the bitterness is not so ex- 
cessive as has been imagined, and can be accounted for 
by the extreme provocation given to the Jews by the 
Edomites. The fifth quatrain of Ps.21 and the first 
half of the sixth should probably run nearly as 
follows :— 
Thot wilt put an end to the Rehobothites and the Ishmaelites ; 
Thy presence, O Vahwè! will annibilate them. 
The Zarephathites thou wilt make to perish from the land, 
And the Misrites from the face of the ground, 


Yea, thou wilt put an end to the Aramites and the Cushites, 
The Rehobothites rhou wilt rebuke to their face.3 


When Pss.20 and 21 are looked at as wholes, it 
becomes plain that the speaker ought, in accordance 
with parallels elsewhere, to be the pious community, 
whose salvation in time of trouble brings joy to each 
and all of its members (2064), and who can permissibly 
be described both as a person and as a collection of 
persons (20102 and 3; 206 212). 

The only objection is drawn from 3989 in 201019] and σῷ 
in 212{1]), from img in 207 [6], and perhaps from the 18 n7oy 
in214f3]. But the x în “bow is dittographed ; 5bp is 2 cor 
ruption of ΟΡ (cp y and b in the Palmyrene script), and mo 
as în 22 of ron (cp also, especially, 2887) Asfor the ‘crown 
ofchoice gold,'it means no more than what is said in 8615], * with 
glory and state didst thou crown him.” 

iii. Psalms 61 and 63,—Pss. 61 and 63 are obscure 
only as long as we hesitate to criticise the MT. Ps. 61 
is composite. Verse 1[2] is a frag- 


pi ΑΙ ΥΤΟῚΣ, ΡΟ ment of a psalm of exile, which îs akin 

» * to Pss. 42-48: the rest of the psalm 
illustrates Pss. 2 21 88 110. It ἴδ enough to quote 
vu. 4-7 (5-8) 


For thou hast heard my wail, 

Thou wilt grant Israel's request ; 

He will shatter Jerahmeel and Zarephath, 

He will beat them down like Moab and Midian. 
He will abide before Yahwé for ever, 
Lovingkindness and faithfulness will preserve him.4 


1 +yng5 is most unlikely. Since + and Ἢ are scarcely dis- 
tinguishable, and ‘y and 1 are constantly confounded, we may 
provisionally read ΟἽ ΞΙΝ Ὁ, and continue Santo [308], 


πρ» δῦ may easily have arisen out of ὈΝ ΟΠ by metathesis 
and slight corruption. 
Dahm once more brings in Alexander Jannaus. 
3 We can only mention here that mn. 10) probably comes 


from ODIIM, and ΠΡ ΘῈΣ from ΠΡ ΟΝ ροῦν, 1DNI isan editorial 
* (so point; cp Lam.416) 
bam probabiy comes from DB DIE 3 PI from DIMM; 
19M from main. 


4 On the emendations see Ps.(, We can only mention here 
that sg in 2. 38 comes from Syap", that the following word τον 


should be a corruption of ΚΠ), and that Π'5' and o sy 
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Ps. 63 also refers to the hated enemy ; but the intem- 
perate language of v. 11 [12] is due to textual corruption. 
The leading idea is simply thist—that pious Jews, at a 
distance from the sanctuary, and in peril of their lives, 
call upon Yahwè to restore to them their priceless 
spiritual privileges. At the close of the psalm the 
speaker expresses his confidence that Yahwè will an- 
nibilate Israel's dangerous foes, and that Israel will 
praise God for his goodness in the temple. Why 
should a king be referred to? Both Grétz and Toy 
(BL 18:62) have noticed the problem; but the key 
was wanting. The clause in question comes after a 
description of the sufferings caused to the Jews by the 
N. Arabian populations, and the right reading almost 
certainly is mm puo: D'>sony, ‘The Jerahmeelites 
Vahwé will shatter.'? 

iv. Psalms 896 and 132.—Pss. 89 {or rather, 898?) 
and 132 have been thought to refer to the Jewish people 
as Yahwéè's anointed. This at least 


13, Fonrthily, is plain—that the psalmist could not 
‘132. And have written the words ‘they insult the 


footsteps of thine anointed’ (2. σι [52]), 
meaning ‘they insult thy people in its goings.' Nor is 
it easy to admit that after promising perpetuity to the 
family of David (13211 / ) and joy to the pious members 
of the community of Zion (7. 166), a psalmist could 
proceed to say that on Mt. Zion Yahwè would cause a 
horn to spring forth to David, and that he had prepared 
a lamp for his anointed, Thus there is only a slight 
parallelism between the two psalms1—viz,, their common 
reference to the perpetuity promised to the house of 
David. Ps. 89 records the deep despondency of the 
community at the apparent failure of the promises ;# 
Ps. 182 is a dramatic representation of the culminating 
point in the traditional life of Solomon, with an under- 
lying reference to the future Messianic king. In the 
latter psalm, ‘mine anointed' (πὴ) needs no altera- 
tion; în the former, criticism proves convincingly that 
Ἵπ Ὁ mapy is a corruption of πργϑη nisba (‘the insults 
of thy loyal ones‘) 11 t0 a13g nè (‘the contumelies of 
thy servants’).4 a 

‘The most various opinions have been held as to the 
relation between 1328-10 and 2 Ch. 64:f The form in 
which the passage is given in the psalm is surely the 
more original (cp Ehrt, Abfassungssett, eto., 667); 
but that does not prove that Ps,132 is of later date 
than Chronicles. An interpolation in 2 Ch. from the 
psalm seems very probable. 

v. Psalms 45 12. 101.—Pss. 45, 72, and most prob- 


are both corruptions of ὑμ ὉΠ (dittographed), while msn is one 
of the many corruptions of nony [00 in v.84 probably comes 
from a dittographed pp; the preceding line should run 
17799) RIDI Ds 

1 The paralle] line has fallen out. 

2 The composite character of Ps. 89 is plain from the difference 
both of metre and of subject in the twa paris.  Verses 1-18 [2-19] 
are mostly in tetrameters and describe the greatness of Vahwè 
and the happiness of his people; ve. 19-51 [20-52] are in tri- 
meters and describe the promises to David and Israel and their 
failure. According to Racthgen, 8918[19] refers to the ideal 
king—the Messiah, who is visible only to the eyes of faith, 
This is most unnatural. Unless we are willing to suppose a 5 
of emphasis, we must read γ)5 1 Die» ΦΊΤΡΥ [135 pio mm 3» 


‘for Yahwè is a shield unto us, the Holy One of Israel îs our 
Re 


ing. 

3 Sellin (Serubbadel, τος 21; Studien,2 19175) thinks of 
ZEKUBBABEL {9.7,}, the unsaccessful Messi nic king €). But 
the real or imaginary background of Ps. 898 is the Jerahmeelite 
oppression from 600 R.c. onwards. 

4 Verses 51 [507.1 represent the same couplet in different 
forms (see Ps.) Duhm thinks that ‘#5 ‘py may mean ‘the 
footsteps of thy fugitive king,” alluding to the fight of Alexander 
Tannzus (88 8.0.5; cp Jos. 4x4 xii. 1417 Asif'any psalmist 
could have spoken thus of such a miserable king! Besides, in 
Ecclus, 472 there seems to be an allusion to Ps. 89201191: 
OMO (cp MiO); and in Ecclus. 45 r5e to Ps. 89 30 [29] : 1951 


nw DI 
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ably 101, however, are royal psalms ; the king is the 
Messiah ; every other view îs encumbered 


33. FIfEhIP. with difficulties,! and the one difficulty 
and 101 * specially attaching to the present theory 


which is enforced upon us by textual 
criticism, can be surmounted. ‘The Messiah is de- 
seribed in all three psalms as a second Solomon. 
Of course it is the later legend of Solomon that is built 
upon. 

We see this especially in the poetic picture in Ps. 45. Ad- 
miring mention is made of the king's singular wisdom and 
eloquence (cp 1 K. 429-33 [39-13] 1067 23 £), of his success in 
war (2 Ch. 83), and of his righteous rule (1 K.3 16-28). Of all 
these divine gifts, the greatest is the king's inflexible justice 
(eulogised again in Pss.72 and 101), of which his political 
influence, his extensive commerce, and his vast supply of gold 
(* K. 10) are the reward. It is the crown of his felicity that he 
has a queen-consort, beautiful, and richly adorned, who is an 
Egyptian princess (see translation below, and cp 1 Κ΄. 81 11 1-3). 
Lastly, the king addressed has a prospect of a family of sons, 
whom (with an allusion to 1 K. 4) he may place over the pro- 
vinces of Palestine, 

n Ps. 72 the Solomonic element is much less striking. The 
king is called the ‘king's son,' a phrase suggested by the coro. 
nation of Solomon during David's lifetime, and glowing ex- 
pectations are formed of the justice of his rule. He is tender 
to the righteous poor but severe to the oppressor, and more 
especially severe to those Cushites, Jerahmeelites, and Edomites, 
who were the worst enemies of the Jews in the Babylonian and 
Persian periods. This contemporary reference is more pro- 
minent in Ps, 45 than in Pss. 72 and 101; but of its existence 
criticism hardly permits us to doubt. 

Of these three psalms—the only strictly Messianic 
ones in the Psalter—brief specimens may be given. 
The reader will find that where the translation appears 
most novel, the text as it stands is singularly obscure. 
A near approximation to the truth is, of course, all that 
can be asked. 

45 6 Upon those that hate thee, O thou hero! thine arrows 

will descend : 
They will fall upon the men of Arabia and Jerahmeel.2 
76 A sceptre of justice is the sceptre of thy kingdom, 
8 Righteousness thou lovest, iniquity thou hatest; 
Therefore peoples do homage unto thee, 
[AII kindreds of the nations serve thee]. 
* 


τι Hearken, O Egyptian maiden,8 lean thine ear} 

Forget thine own people, and thine own father's house : 
τῷ For the king longs deeply for thy beauty ; 

For he is thy lord [and Yahwè's Anointed]: 
13 And unto thee will they bow down, O Egyptian maiden, 

with gifts, 
The richest of [all] people will sue for thy favour. 
* 


He shall crush the folk of Cusham, 
And destroy the race of Jerahmeel ; 4 
6 He shall bring down Maacath and Amalek, 
Those of Rehoboth and of Zarephath. 

* 


1 As long as we adhere to the traditional text, it is difficult 
not to look out for a post-exilic king to whom Ps, 45 in particular 
may be applied, and Smend (Re4.-gesc4.(2) 376, n. 2) still (18993 
applies Pss, ἐδ and 72 to some Greek king. In (1) (1893) he 
thought of Ptolemy Philade!phus for Ps. 72. The fullest treat- 
ment of the claims of this Prolemy to be the hero of Pss. 45 and 
72 will be found in OPs. (1891), pp. 144-146, 156, 168-172, 183» 
‘The Messianic hypothesis, however, is adopted in /ew. ΚΖ 
Life, 106-108. Pratt (7219 [1900] 189 7) finds a reference to 
the Bridal relation between Yahwè and his people, and supposes 
a nucleus, consisting of a secular royal ode of smaller dimensions. 
Really, if we presuppose MT, we may form almost any theory. 
Budde, in his treatment of Ps. 101 (£x2.7. 82027) shows a 
freer spirit. He thinks that the psalm was originally an utter» 
ance of Yahwè, and that it has been transformed to make it 
suitable for the community. No doubt some passages of the 
psalm might be applied to Yahwè. No doubt, too, if a historical 
king wrote the psalm, we might accuse him of self conscious- 
ness. But the psalm is virtually a prophecy, and corresponds 
to Is113-5. 

2 “bb ata 303 (Ὁ. 6) should probably be pbxmmm mama. 
Duhm's 299 for 253 is far too superficial to meet his object. 


8 For 'ΝῪ ΠᾺ (e. 1r)and 55 ΠΞ (7. 13) read DMSO NI. The 
original tradition made Solomon's chief wife a Misrite; but the 
tradition was presumably already corrupted in the time of the 
Psalmist. 

4 peny ΜΟῚ and eby ny ὌΝ are both corruptions of 
ΠΣ OP ἈΞ). Meme also covers over TDI, Ὁ, as elsewhere, 


should be τῷ, om ni mv comes from nbsp For the 
other emendations see Ps.12), x 
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9 Before him those of Cush shall bend the knee, 
The Arabians shall lick the dust; 

10 The Ishmaelites shall bring gifts, 
Those of Sheba shall offer gold. 


101 Lovingkindness and justice will 1 seek, | Yahwè's righteous- 
ness will I practise. 

To the cause of the orphan I will give heed, | to the suit of the 
widow. 

In Jerahmee] I will destroy | all the wicked ones of the land, 

That I may cur off from the land of Yahwè | all workers of 
wrong.l 

Wehave now practically closed our consideration of the 
royal psalms, for on Pss. 28 and 84 it is enough to refer 

back to the remark ($ 29, i 2; go, ii.) 
56 Result. sat web, ‘his anointed, is several times 
in the Psalter miswritten for yvpn, ‘his loyal (or pious) 
one. There are no royal psalms in the sense supposed 
by most critics ; there are three, and only three, psalms 
which are in the narrower sense Messianic, though in 
the broader sense a large proportion of the psalms deserve 
this distinctive epithet. 

We can now return to the question raised in a former 
paragraph (8 24, end), How are we to account for the 
addresses in certain psalms to an as yet non-existent 
king? Any interpreter approaching Pss. 45 72 101 
for the first time would suppose them to refer to a 
contemporary king. Yet there are strong reasons for 
rejecting this view. The psalmists are not ordinary 
poets. They are all heroes of faith, and some of them, 
at any rate, hold strongly to the belief in the Messiah, 
and regard the two kings who were specially idealised 
by the popular imagination— David and Solomon—as 
types of the expected ideal king. They trusted God's 
promise, and prophesied the coming of the king by 
portraying him în the likeness of Solomon, as if he 
were already on earth. ‘For unto us a child is born, 
unto us a son is given.’ 

We will next take a brief survey of four important 
psalms, which have been traditionally held to contain 

references to the immortality of the 

35. ii Of individuali These psalms are ino 

immortality? (n vid) Jedithun-psalms, viz. 16 and 

17; one Korah-psalm, viz. 49; and one Asaph-psalm, 
viz. 73. 

i. Psalms 18 and 17.-—Both 16 and 17 express strong 
love for the temple, and a sense of security derived from 
Yahwè's presence in the sanctuary. Both also repre- 
sent the speaker as exposed to danger from the N. 
Arabian enemies, though the references are obscured în 
our present corrupt text. 

Ps. 17 reminds us strongly of Ps. 224, in which the Jerahmeel. 


îte or Edomite oppressors are variously designated (see Che, 
Ps.) as ‘lions' and ‘wild oxen with pointed horns,’ ‘traitors’ 
(*172, misinterpreted in τ, το [18] as ‘332, ‘my garments‘), and 
of Ps. 18 (a part of the description of the terrifying ‘snares’ and 
‘floods’ given in this psalm recurs in 17 10, restored text). Ps. 
16, in its triumphant contempt for outward dangers, reminds us 
of Pss. 3 4 and 28, 

The two psalms (16/.) are connected by their parallel 
ending ; and both are akin to the large group of psatms 
expressing love of the temple, and especially perhaps to 
Ps.27a and to the miscalled royal psalm, 61 (cp 6184 
with 1611 1715). . 

In Ps.16 the speaker rejoices in the sure hope of deliverance. 
In spite of his troubles, he continues to praise Yahwè, and his 
one delight îs to visit the sanctuary, where he renews that sense 
of the divine favour which keeps his inner being in perfect peace. 
He is confident that Yahwè will not suffer his ‘loyal one’ to 
perish. Does the psalmist mean himself? No; it is Israel who 
says that in heart, mind, and body it is jubilant, The glorious 
Messianic time (Messianic, in the wider sense) ἰ at hand. 
When it comes, life will be life indeed. The way to this life is 


1 For ATER, ΠΊΩΝ read “MUR, MOUN (2. 1). Also 
mola ama join nata Saba (2), and ΠΌΣΗ Saona 
(Ὁ. 84), and MI PIRD (&. 85). Verse 84 does not resume what 


has gone before, but adds a fresh detail. The worst offenders 
against morality are in the land of Jerahmeel or Edom. 
fere, too, the Messianic king, who is the speaker, will pur an 
end to the wicked, Thus, as the result of all this purification, 
Yahwè's land will have none but righteous people (Is. 60212), 
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Inown to Yahwè, who will show it to his people, and fill Israel 
with joys which are past imagining. 


10 My soul thou wilt not yield to the nether world, 
‘Thy loyal one thou wilt not suffer to see the pit; 

ir Thou wilt make known to me the path of life, 
Thou wilt satisfy me with joys in thy presence.! 

The prayer for protection in Ps. 17 follows upon an 
earnest self-justification in vv. 2-5. ‘The protection 
which the speaker craves is guaranteed by the presence 
of Yahwè in the sanetuary ; while stands the temple, 
pious Israel will stand. Yes; here again there is 
nothing which according to a strictly critical exegesis 
points to an individual.’ It is Isracl who, perceiving 
the imminent danger în which, humanly speaking, he 
stands, breaks out into a curse—a borrowed curse (see 
117)—on the enemy. For himself, however, he ex- 
presses the sure confidence of Messianic felicity. Israel 
will behold Yahwè's face in unclouded brightness, and 
the temple will be richer in spiritual privileges than at 
present it can be, 

5 As for me, by [thy] righteousness | I shali behold thy face; 

I shall be satisfied with thy loving-kinduess | in thy habita- 

tion. 

ii. Psalm 49.—Ps. 49 too, has nothing to do with 
the individual, according to a critical exegesis. It deals 
with a problem very familiar to Jewish sages—viz., the 
right attitude of the pious in view of the prosperity of 
the wicked. 

The answer, Wellhausen supposes, is that ‘death makes all 
equal, and strikes the man who has much to lose harder than 
him who has little* The correctness of this may, however, be 
doubied, and even Wellhausen holds that v. 15 [16] supplements 
the negative consolation that death closes the happiness of the 
ungodiy by the positive comfort that God may deliver the godly 
from sudden death (' Psalms,' SBOT' 185). Duhm, how. 
ever, is of opinion that the psalmist holds a doctrine of the 
immortality of the pious, which must, he thinks, have been con- 
nected with well-defined ideas as to the place to which a good 
man was ‘taken’ after death. (So also OPs, 382406; cp 

:HATOLOGY, 8 37, col. 1346.) Obviously this interpretation 
has a bearing on the question of the date of the psalm ; in fact, 
Duhm includes Ps. 49 (like Ps. 73) among his Pharisee psalms. 


So much at least is undeniable, that for a certain class 
of persons, according to the psalmist, death has a penal 
character. But can we stop short here? [5 it likely 
that the psalmist, who wrote not for a remote age but 
for his own generation, only referred vaguely to the 
persons punished by death as the rich and the wicked ? 
Certainly not. We have to seek for underlying refer- 
ences to historical people, and if we seek these aright, 
we shall find them ; for Jewish editors were not arbitrary 
forgei they did but put the best interpretation they 
could on inaccurately transmitted passages, and they 
have left us the means of correcting their errors. The 
only passage in Ps. 49 which we can safely assign to the 
editor is vv. 3 and 4 {4 and 5]. The remainder is really 
an attack on the Jerahmeelites or Edomites, who would 
seem to have settled amongst the Jews, to have amassed 
great wealth, not always by legitimate means, and to 
have denied the moral goverament of God {1041113 
141, οἷς.) The first stanza should probably run 
thus, — 


1 Hear this, all ye Edomites, 
Attend, all ye Jerahmeciites, 

2 Both traitors and deniers, 
The wicked and the impious together. 


And the three most disputed verses (13-15 [14-16]} should 
probably run thus, — 
13 This is the fate of those that deny God, 
The latter end of those that insult Israel. 


14 For ever they will be prostrate in the pit, 
They wili seek earnestly in the darkness for daybreak. 
* 


1 That the speaker looks for an endless life îs certain (cp 
31 5 [4] 6187}. But πτ (EV, ‘for evermore”) has passed out 
of the revised text, All the stanzas of Ps. 16 have four lines 
except (at first sight) the fifth.. The four preceding lines all 
have a verb ; the fifth has none. This is the more remarkable 
as the adverb nyi[5] follows. The truth is that, for poi ΠΊΩΡΣ 
n) we should read pmy9g53 ἼΡη. This is also the true close 
of Ps. 11, _ By accident, it was copied into Ps. 16 from the column 
in which Ps 17 was written. See ὅς ἢ). 
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The pangs of death will affright them, 

The terrors of Shéol will take hold of them. 
15 (But) surely my soul God will ransom, 

From the hand of ShEal he will take me. 


Stern and uncompromising is the refrain, — 


12 20 Traitors will not come up from Shéal. 
The impious are destroyed in Deatbland. 


Thus the background of Ps.49 is the same as that 
of so very many other psalms—the Jerahmeelite oppres- 
sion ; and the comfort proffered to Jewish sufferers is 
that there will soon be an end of the oppressors in 
Shéal, 

ili. Psa/m 73.—Ps. 73 has the same historical back- 
ground as Ps. 49. ‘he Edomites are settled in the 
land, and their prosperity, which violates the orthodox 
doctrine of retribution, tempts the Jews to apostasy. 
11 is not very likely ἃ priori that such a psalm would 
express, even as it were by a lightniug-flash, the intuition 
of immortality, 

As the traditional text stands, it is natural to suppose this, 
mainly on account of 77, 15-17, Where the speaker apparently 
distinguishes himself from the ‘ generation‘ of Yahwè's ‘sons'— 
i.e, the pious community—and also refers to a visit which he 
paid, during his mental struggle, to the sanctuary of God. If 
the Speaker în the psalm is au individualt—as this passage 
appears τὸ imply,—must we not suppose that in ze. 257 he 
expresses the assurance of the perpetual duration of his biissful 
communion with God? Verses 15-17, however, are not altogether 
correctly read, and the order of the lines has been disturbed. 
The psalm consists of fourteen quatrains ; nos. 8 9 and τὸ should 
be composed of 27, 16 and 21; τι 15 and 22; and 27. 17 and 18, 
When we examine the text closely, we find that the gth and 10th 
quatrains need emendation. The whole passage should probably 
run thus, —? 


16 And when I scught to comprehend this, 
Too painful seemed it unto mej 
21 For my heart was astonished, 
And in my reins I was horror-stricken. 
* 


15 1 myself rejected wisdom, 

Thy loving-kindness and faithfulness I denie 
22 1 became a dullard, 1 was ignorant, 

I lacked discernment concerning thee ; 


17 Until I gave heed to the judgments of God, 
And discerned the future of those men: 

18 How (suddenly) calamities overtake them ! 
που castest upon them gioom (of Deathland). 

A section of the Jewish community (including, it 
would seem, many of the leading members) had, in- 
wardly at any rate, ‘ denied God,’ even if some of them 
did not actually join the ‘assembly of the impious’ 
mentioned in Ps. 50 (7.18, emended text). Looking 
back upon this, they saw how foolish they had been, 
and recognised that they had missed the only possible 
explanation of the facts, viz. that when God's time (the 
Messianic judgment) has come, the wicked will be 
suddenly swept away like grass (cp 927 [8]). | Pious 
Israel recovered its balance, and the joyous conscious- 
ness of the divine Companion returned to it. No in- 
ward temptation nor outward misfortune can cause him 
to stumble. He longs for Yahwè—the peerless God-— 
to reveal himself by some mighty deed as Israel's eternal 
portion.* No more will he give way to doubt; the 
denial of Yahwè leads to ruin. 

Our conclusion is that there are no immortality psalms 


1 The emendations which, the present writer holds, are forced 
upon us are too many τὸ be all given here {see 25.19). A few, 
however, may be mentioned. In 1 read magna DIM; 
in 4.2, Sas sand mons. The refraiù is 

pur #5 Sinsio ma 


ἢ In 5, 6 read 
MODE *ROND Vf 
“ein? ANDA) ATON 
Ia 1.8 read, with Gritz, 99Y Pon ninan. Ino, PIP 
Sie sio; in ὁ το, ΠΡΌΣ nbsn onde 
3 Verse 26 has received some accretions. It should probably 
ren thus, 


My flesh and my heart pine for him; 
Yahwè is my Rock and my Portion for ever. 
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for the individual, only for the community, and that 
Ps.78 is not only a psalm of faith in 
36. Result. ;rmmortality, but also a psalm of doubt of 
God's fundamental attributes—a doubt from which the 
community emerged with a full spiritual assurance based 
on the more deeply realised doctrine of the imminent 
Messianic judgment. As a psalm of doubt, Ps. 73 has 
its parallels in Pss. 392, 94a, and 116; but we must not 
here enter on the consideration of these much misunder- 
stood poems. We may, however, state the conclusion, 
forced upon us by our new textual criticism, that the 
view of Rudinger, Olshausen, Hitzig, Frankel (Zinfiuss 
der Paldstin.Exegese auf die Alexandrin. Hermeneutik, 
1851, p. 233), that at any rate Ps. 73 indicates 
contact with Hellenism, is incorrect. The problem 
before the psalmist in this and in the parallel psalms 
is the prosperity of the wicked rich who had flocked 
into Palestine from the neighbouring regions, and who 
ground down the poor and faithful Jews. 
From what has been said, it will be plain that a 
historical sketch of the different phases of thought în 
the Psalter would be extremely diffi. 
micra οὗ τ. Calt to make, "The religious ideas of 
“ the Psalter! are no less varied than 
those of the community, nor could we be so rash as to 
attempt to describe them at the close of a critical article. 
From what has been said already (see $ 2) it must be 
plain that we have in the Psalter no merely local pro- 
duct, The Psalter is, at least in theory, catholic and 
cecumenical; meant for synagogues as well as for the 
temple; for the whole empire of Yahwè as well as for the 
central Judaean province. That its ideas should be all 
equally noble, was not to be expected. It is probable, 
however, that the nett gains from a more thorongh 
criticism of the text of the psalms would be much in 
excess of the losses, and that the average religious 
standard of the psalmists would prove to be as much 
‘above that which it is commonly supposed to be as the 
character of their Hebrew style. The imprecatory 
psalms, in particular, would be seen t0 be less shocking 
throughout than they appear to be in the traditional 
text (see Che. Te Christian Use of the Psalms, 
1899). This, if correct, is of no slight importance, for 
it isa heavy drawback to the religion of the psalmists 
that fervent love of God should be accompanied with 
such intemperate expressions of hostility to ‘the wicked.' 
While these psalms stand in their present form, it is 
difficult indeed to respect the Psalter as much as we 
should like, and we can hardly wonder that such a 
candid writer as Duhm should express such strong 
repugnance to much that it contains. Only upon the 
basis of a thoroughly revised text can we, properly 
speaking, maintain that the Psalter is a record of the 
religious consciousness of the Jewish Church.? 


The definition here given of the Psalter is in harmony with 
the result of the controversy as to the ‘I "-psalms (see $ 6). It 
is still more obviously in accordance with the fact that most of 
the psalms în books iv. and ν. are congregational utterances. 
‘One might illustrate the combination of © 1” and “ We ”.psalms 
by parallels from the Greek choruses. But the phenomena of 
books iv. and v. are perhaps best explained thus. The instinc- 
tive personification of the church-people in the ‘I ’.psalms was 
a survival—an inheritance from antiquity. It was natural chat 
later religious poets should begin to look upon their nation in a 
more modern light as an organisation of individualities. They 
did not indeed go so far as those modern hymnists who have 
half-filled the popular hymnals with lyrics of a strongly personal 
tane. Rarely do che Hebrew psalmists disclose their personality. 
They had indeed their private joys and sorrows; but they did 
not make these the theme of song. The individual conscious- 
ness was not sufficientty developed for this. . . . But the later 
“We "-psalms, though net less national! than the others, indicate 
a perception that, as Kingsley has said, ‘communities are for 


1 For the religions ideas of the Psalter, according to the 
newer criticism, see 0/5. (1891), pp. 258-452; Smend, ReZ- 
gesch.0), 1893; 2), 1890. 

2 The word ‘church’ is used in the wider sense, as by Dean 
Stanley in the phrase ‘che Jewish church ‘Community’ is 
less familiar to us than the corresponding word Gezieinde is to 
Germans; it is also somewhat too narrow a word for use in all 
connections. 
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the divine sake of individual life, for the sake ofthe love and 
truth that is in each heart, and is not cumulative-cannot be in 
two as one result "ὁ (0/5. 265/). 


It must, however, be remembered that not only do 
books iv. and v. contain ‘I'-psalms, but a later un- 
canonical Psalter (that <of Solomon’; $$ 4 Δ} has a 
number of psalms of the personified community. [πα - 
vidualism needed for its development a new and unique 
impulse ; not yet could the floods of personal feeling 
and emotion break through the dams, and transform 
the whole aspect of poetry. 

With regara to the chronology of the Psalms, it is 
not much that we can say, taking our stand on a 

carefully revised text. It is, however, 
se Chronology reasonable to hold that the groups or 
"collections of psalms—Pss, 90-106 Pss. 
107-129 Pss. 135-145, and Pss, 146-150—in which the 
psalms only occasionally bear titles, contain many works 
of the Greek period. Among the possible or probable 
representatives of an earlier age are Ps. 90 at any rate, 
for the first part of this psalm (902) can hardly be 
separated from Ps. 895, both being, from the same 
causes, in the same despondent tone and both {ns 
criticism shows) Ezrahite psalms ; also Ps. 94, which 
interrupts the ‘new song of praise, and goes with the 
kindred 78rd psalm; also 137, as one of the chief of 
the anti-Edomite psalms, and the group called mbyna ve, 
or rather nnbirò, ‘of Salmah,' but best known to English 
readers as ‘Songs of degrees,’ which may have been 
originally enclosed by Hallelujah groups (î.e., before 
119 was inserted). Pss. 113-118, called the ‘ Egyptian 
Hailel,' a group which seems filled by the hope of a new 
and great event comparable to the Exodus (cp Is. 
1024 26)—such a hope as the conquests of Alexander 
may well have fanned into a flame—and Ps. 146-150, 
cleverly called by Nachman Krochmal ‘the Greek 
Hallel,' must surely be allotted to the Greek age. Not, 
however, to the Maccabzaean age. As we have seen, 
even 1496 has its parallels in psalms which we have no 
reason for bringing down to the time of the Maccabees. 
We must be careful not to exclude, on grounds of 
principle, from the psalms of the Greek age ali those 
which have a real or assumed Jerahmeelite or Edomite 
background. It was of course not till the time of John 
Hyrcanus that the so-called Idumea became ἃ Jewish 
province, and we could well understand that even at a 
later time ‘Edomite’ might still be a synonym for 
‘oppressor.’ Beyond this, it is not safe to go. The 
text binds us—not indeed the Massoretic or the Septua- 
gint text, but that which underlies the tradition, and 
which can to a considerable extent be recovered by 
methodical investigation We cannot, therefore, say 
with Duhm that Pss. 74 79 88 and 110, being clearly 
(he thinks} Maccabaean, supply fixed points for the 
chronology of the Psalter, and the other psalms which 
this critic regards as revealing their date hardly less 
distinctly than these—-e.g., the so-called royal psalms, 
which he places in the first rank of evidence for the time 
of Alexander Jannaus—are, for us, equally devoid of 
clear references to contemporary history. 

Nor can we attach any importance to the widely held 
theory that Pss. 96 1051-15, and 106147 48, and also 
1328-10, must have been known to the Chronicler!—a 
theory which, as generally expressed (see e.g., Strack, 
Einl.® 119), involves holding that the so-called fourth 
Book of the Psalms was already în existence in the 
Chronicler's time. This last thesis is not in itself 
probable. The division between books iv. and v. is not 
natural, and was probably not made till the final redac- 
tion of the Psalter, which cannot plausibly be said to 
have oceurred till after the Chronicler's time. It is 
also less probable that the dividing doxology in Ps. 
10648 originally contained the words μὴν cymb3 “par. 
‘and let all the people say, Amen, than that these 
words were taken, with one slight and necessary altera» 


1 Cp Ebrt's comparison of the texts, Abfasswngszeit, 43/2 
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tion, from 1 Ch. 1636, where we read, at the close of the 
strange composite psalm, jtag Dymo rin, ‘and all the 
people said, Amen,' ’This at least is Wellhausen's view 
(Bleek's £72/,0) τοῦ, n. 1), which, however, seems to 
need supplementing. It is probable (1) that the whole 
of the close of Ps. 106—viz., vv. 47 f —is borrowed from 
1 Ch. 1635 Αἱ (beginning yy rom and ending, 5bm 
mmò [rather a997]), and (2) that both the close (20. 
1-5) and the opening of Ps. 106 are accretions on the 
main body of Ps. 106, which had been handed down in 
an incomplete form, and needed some such additions to 
make it usable. As a consequence, we cannot commit 
ourselves to the view that x Ch. 1634 is borrowed from 
106: {which may well be later than the Chronicler). 
'The formula was a conventional one, and occurs in 
107: 118: 136r. Nor can we venture to assert posi- 
tively that it was the Chronicler who copied 96 1051-15 
{see x Ch. 168-33) and 1328-10 (see 2 Ch. 641). The 
books of Chronicles, like other books, passed under the 
hands of redactors, and it is very possible that the 
insertions from the Psalter referred to were made by one 
ofthese.? We cannot, therefore, safely use the argument 
which is often based on these insertions to determine 
the date of at least a few psalms. 

That there are no pre-exilic psalms, nor ascertainable 
fragments of such psalms, is for us at least quite certain. 
And though there is the abstract possibility that psalms 
were written in the lands of exile before the arrival of 
Ezra and his band at Jerusalem, the uniformity of the 
historical background of the psalms of book i. does not 
favour the hypothesis. In spite of Duhm, whose 
chronology of the psalms is opposed (τ) to a thorough 
textual criticism, and (2) to the literary phenomena of 
the fragments of the Hebrew Sirach, we must hold that 
at any rate books i.-iii. belong most probably (with the 
exceptions of the anonymous psalms 1 2 and 33, unless 
6 rightly prefixes to 88 τῷ Aaved) to the Persian 
period, or to the Persian and the very beginning of the 
Greek period. 

It would no doubt be helpful to make out the extent 
of the indebtedness of the Psalter to 15. 40-68, to 

eremiah, and to Job. Owing, however, 

39. Phraseo- ἰὴ τὸ δ ἀουδὲ which ἴα τη especial 
logical degree hangs round the text of the Psalter 
argument. and of Job, and (9) to the composite 
origin of al? the three books mentioned, we cannot here 
iay much stress upon this. In a complete Introduction 
to the Book of Psalms a phraseological comparison of 
the Psalter with these books would have to be instituted ; 
but a critical revision of the text of all four books would 
of course be presupposed. ‘That there is a small element 
of truth in Hitzig's theory of Jeremianic psalms can 
hardly be doubted,* and even in book i. of the Psalms 
it is impossible not to recognise some clear points of 
contact with the Colloquies of Job. It is also beyond 
question that Pss. 93 and 96-100 are even strikingiy 
parallel to Is. 40-66,4 and the amount of real parallelism 
between psalms even în books i.-ii. and the Colioquies 
of Job is not inconsiderable {cp Barth, Beifrége κεν 
Erklirung des B. Hiob, 1876). It would also be im- 
portant in the Introduction here suggested to sift the 
comparisons of passages in the Psalter and in the 
Hebrew text {so far as known) of Ben Sira given by 
Schechter | Wisdom of Ben Sira, 13-25). There seem 


1 This passage consists of a current liturgical prayer, and a 


Niturgical benediction and doxology (similar to those placed by 
editors at the end of books i. ii. and ili.), 
2 Similarly Reuss, Stade, and Duhm (cp $ 4, n. 3). 


3 Campe (Das Verkdltniss, etc., 19 24 27 31 33 35) decides 
that Jer. 178 10 24 20 10 23 12 1025 13 are the originals of Ps. 13 
6211} 3114 [13] 8567967 1357. Καδηΐξ (δ σε. 397) pronounces 
this insecure ; but he hàs perhaps not a good eye for phraseo- 
logical points of contact. Campe certainly errs on the side of 
moderation. Ps. 796 /, however, is an interpolation. [Cp ®s 
insertion of Jer.923/ (22/) in 1 K. 210] 

4 Similarly Driver, /n/r.8 383: cp Ehrt, AS/assungsseit 
(1869), 53-55; Gratz, 27GW7 80 (188) 1/7; and Delitzsch's 
commentary. 
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to be several reminiscences of Ps. 147 in Ben Sira, 
which is a point of some critical interest. So much, as 
Noldeke remarks, is clear--that Ben Sira lived at the 
time and in the circles in which a great part of the 
later psalms were written. 
‘The linguistic argument, to which we have referred 
already ($ 9), has been treated with moderation by 
+ πες, Kénig. He computes the number of 
#0. Linguistie cccurrences of ‘34 and ἊΝ respectively, 
AFgUumERt. cf the relative g (only towards the end 
of the Psalter), and of na) ‘much,’ ‘often’ (also chiefly 
at end of Psalter), and the designation of ‘myriad' by 
παι (37(6] [2], 917) and i30 (6818 [17] [?])._J. P. Peters' 
attempt to account for linguistic peculiarities în the 
mSynlal τὴν by the infiuence of Babylonian environment, 
assumes, rather too confidently, the accuracy of MT. 
It is in fact the state of the text of the Psalter that 
makes it peculiarly difficult to form conclusions which 
can command general assent. The present writer's 
inference fron: a revised text of the Psalms is much in 
their favour. If the text of the Hebrew fragments of 
Ben Sira can be trusted, he would be unwilling to bring 
many of the psalms very near the generally accepted 
date of Ben Sira's Wisdom. Unfortunately, the correct- 
ness of many parts of the Hebrew text of Ben Sira, in 
its present form, is liable to the greatest doubt, and the 
present writer would probably go even beyond Néldeke 
{ZATW 20 [1900] 84 22) in the extent to which he 
traces unbiblical words, idioms, and constructions to 
deep-seated corruption of the text, 
A singular argument is used by Duhm to confirm the 
late date which he assigns to a group within the group 
of what he calls Pharisee Psalms (viz., 
41 Pealter Of 910 14 56 572 58/, 648292 94 140, 
* — probably also 5 96 54 141. These 
psalms, he says (Pse/zeer, " Finl.' 22), which are prob- 
ably directed against Alexander Janneeus and his 
adherents, have a striking resemblance to most of the 
* Psalms of Solomon.” Elsewhere he expresses surprise 
that the critics have not recognised how near chrono- 
logically the Davidic  Psalter is to the Solomonie. 
Frankenberg too! has arrived at a somewhat similar 
result ; only he assigns the Psalms of Solomon, together 
with a (large ?) group of canonical psalms, to the period 
of the Syrian persecution. ‘The existence of points of 
contact may be granted ; but, as 15 shown elsewhere (see 
EscHaTOLOGY, $$ 64, 66), the eschatology of the 
Psalter of Solomon differs from that of the canonical 
psalms.® ΤῸ this we must add that, în our judgment, 
Kosters is right® (against Frankenberg) in denying that 
there is any distinet reference in the Psalter of Solomon 
to contemporary history. The psalms appealed to by 
Frankenberg as proving a Maccabecan date and by 
Wellhausen 4 (cp MESSIAH, $ 6) as proving a reference 
to the capture of Jerusalem by Pompey in 63 R.c., 
really refer, according to Kosters, to the catastrophe of 
586 B.C. 
Oa this subject the present writer strongly holds with 
Kosters. He thinks that the references to the capture 
in οἵ Jerusalem may be used in illustration 
Rei of Pss.74 and 79, and even thinks it 
and name, possible that the writer (9) of these psalms 
ὙΠ continues the tradition of the Jerahmeelite 
captivity.® For want of the Hebrew text we cannot 


1 Die Datirung der Psalmen Salomos (1896). 

3 So too Kirkpatrick, Psel:s, Introd. xxxvii£ 

3 De historische achtererond van de Psalmen van Salomo 
(Verslagen der Koninglijke Akad. van Wetenschappen, 42), 1898. 

4 Die Pharisèer und die Sadaucier (Bellage), 1874. 

5 In Ps, Sol. 2 26[30], where the death ofthe “dragon ’isrelated, 
ἐπὶ τῶν ὀρέων Αἰγύπτον may represent DISD “a-by ‘on the 


mountains of Misrim, and ἐπὶ γῆς καὶ θαλάσσης Saona: puby 


“on the land of Jerahmeel.' So too în 2. 29 [33] ἐγὼ κύριος γῆς 
καὶ θαλάσσης may be based on a faulty text, which should have 


run, ῬΝΟΠῪ ΤῚΝ ing ὯΝ, and în 1715 [17] ἐν μέσῳ ἐθνῶν συμ- 
μίκτων may be a misinterpretation of 5} ἊΨ FINI ‘amidst the 
peoples of Arabia.” 
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finally prove the latter point; but our experience with 
the canonical psalms justifies us in regarding it as at 
least not improbable. Highly imitative the Psalms of 
Solomon certainly are, and among the signs of this 
imitativeness we may probably reckon the heading of 
each of the psalms Ψαλμὸς τῷ σαλωμων--- νει, nom 
no5e5- which, consistently with our explanation of ὭΡΗ 
and of noby9 mbyon ve (Ps. 127), we may explain 
* Marked : of [the sons of] Salmah' (see $ 21). In other 
words, though the old clan-names of the temple-singers 
had gone out of use, the collector of these Pharisee Psalms 
(as Ryle and James fitly call them) adopted one of these 
names as a prefix 10 the collection and to the psalms 
within it. Cornill’s remark (ἐμ, 295), ‘How they 
came to the designation ‘‘ Psalms of Solomon " is quite 
inexplicable,' is, we may venture to hope, too de- 
spondent. 
Thus the Psalms of David, the Lamentations, and 
possibly the Psalms of Solomon agree in their assumed 
παλιν, listorical background, though the want 
48. Imitative 0; originality in the text of the third of 
psals8. these collections forbids us to speak as 
enthusiastically of it as of the two former books. It is 
true, the Lamentations as well as many of the canonica] 
psalms are imitative; so too the psalms assigned by 
redactors to Hannah and Jonah respectively {1 S. 21-10 
Jon. 22-9) are imitative, nor is there much originality in 
the psalms assigned to Hezekiah (Is. 3810-20) and 
Habakkuk {Hab. 3; see HABAKKUK, $9). But amidst 
these imitative compositions there are at least some, 
which, if not absolutely original, nevertheless shine out 
by a true lyric beauty. 
No doubt many psalms not only of pre-exilie but also 
of post-exilic date have been lost. We could wish that 
gleanings had reached us, as în the case 
4. Panini: of the proverbs. Αἱ any rate, we have 
composition. 1 ve specimens of psalm-composition in the 
‘Wisdom of Ben Sira (Ecclus. 36 1-17 5022-24 51-12 5112 
(1) 5113-29; see Hebrew text), in the Greek Daniel, in 
Tudità and Tobit, in the Assumption of Moses {10 1-10; 
see Charles), and even in the NT(see HrMNs). Indeed, 
since prophetic inspiration still appears to have existed 
in NT times, we can hardiy wonder that psalms as well 
as prophecies are mentioned as characteristic of early 
Christianity (cp 1 Cor. 1426) Long indeed is the 
history of the development of the psalm from the rude 
cries of the primitive Arabian worshipper on a visit to 
the sanctuary (see Wellh. He/4.(! 107, @ 110; WRS, 
RS( 340, n. 2) to the carefully etaborated songs of the 
temple and perhaps too of the synagogue service. 
In conclusion we give, conjecturally but not without good 
grounds, restorations of the historical references in the 
n - original titles of some of the canonical 
45. Historical saims. It will be remembered that 
reff. in psalm- καί and again, in articles dealing 
titles. sith OT narratives and prophecies it 
has been maintained that these have been altered 
from earlier narratives and prophecics,. party misread, 
partly misinterpreted, so that they present historical 
and geographical statements widely differing from those 
originally conveyed. These transformed passages are 
analogous to the transformed psalm-titles. If by 
taking this course we help to rehabilitate the authors or 
supplementers of the titles, this can hardly be reckoned 
to our discredit. Such hard words have been used by 
critics (cp $ 11) respecting the unintelligence and in- 
capacity for clear thinking of the unfortunate editors of 
the psalms that a plausible critical defence of them may 
appeal to those who can put aside prejudice, and look 
at facts with a single eye. We omit the portions of 
the titles relative to the collections to which the psalms 
severally belong (on which see $ 25), and refer for 
details to Ps, 


Ps. 3. At the approach of the sons of Arabia and the sons of 
Ishmael, 
Ps.7. With reference to the Arabians, the Cushites, the 
Jerahmeelites. 
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Ps.18. The words of Israel in the day that Yahwè delivers 
him from the-hand of all the Arabîans and from Ishmael, 

Ps. 30. A Sabbath (?) supplication.1 

Pe; 84, When the hosts ol those of Jerahmeel and of Geshur 
fled.2 

Ps. 51. For the Sabbath Ὁ). 

Ps.52, Against the house of Jerahmeel. 

Ps. 54. [Concerning] the Zarephathites. 

Ps. 56. At beholding (Ὁ the Zarephathites. . 

Ps. 57. When the sons of Ishmael and the Arabians drew 
near. 

Ps. 59. Concerning the Ishmaelites and the house of Jerah- 
meel. 

Ps. 60, At the oppression (of Israel) by Aram-jerahmeel and 
Aram-missur. 

Ps. 68, At the goings-up to the house of Yahwè. 

Ps. 142, When. . , among the Arabians.3 

Ps. 148, When the sons of Jerahmeel pursued. (Based on @.) 

Ps, 144, Concerning the captivity, (Based on &.) 


If the truth has not always been reached, the theory 
that Jerahmeelite oppression is the real or assumed 
background of very many of the psalms has been con- 
firmed. Neither the authors nor the editors of the 
psalms and the psalm-titles deserved the disparaging 
epithets often of late years applied to them. 

The study of the psalm-titles in the versions stands 
aside from our present subject. It need only ὃς said 

A that if the explanations of mò and 

46. Psalmitle8 it given in $ 26 are coreet, the 

in verslon8. ascription of certain psalms in @ to 

Jeremiah, or to Haggai and Zechariah, would seem to 

be discredited, as belonging to a time when 3% and 

nbbub (explained as giving authors’ names) were already 
found in the titles. 


See Staerk, ‘Zur Kritik der Psalmeniberschriften” ΖΑ͂ ΤῊΣ 
12 [1892] gr-161; B. Jacob, ZATW 16 [1806] 155-166; 
Baethgen, Untersuchk. uber die Psalmen nach der Peschita, 
Kiel, 1878 (unfinished); /27) 1882, pp. 405 7: 493 77; ‘Der 
Psalmencommentar des Theodor von Mopsuestia în syrischer 
Bearbeitung," ZA7W 5 [1885] s3-101; benzehn makka- 
baische Psalmen nach Theod. von Mops.', 6. 6 [1886] 261-288 
7 [1827] 1-60. Baethgen's communications from the Syriac 
recast of Theodore's exegesis are very interesting. It is to 
Theodore that Theodoret alludes in the words, τὰς ἐπιγραφὰς τῶν 
ψαλμῶν τινες ἀποκάλεσεν (Prof ad Psalmos) He does not, 
however, reject the Davidic origin of the psalms, but oniy rhe 
reference of certain psalms to events in the life of David. David 
often spoke, Theodore believes, prophetically, and assumed the 
character of men yet unborn. This will not satisfy the Bishop 
of Cyrus: τολμηρὸν οἶμαι καὶ λίαν θρασὺ ψευδεῖς ταύτας 
προςαγορεύειν. The influence of Theodore, through the book 
called Zxegesis, on early English theology has been well shown 
by Prof. J. D. Bruce of Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania (see 
‘Literature ’). 


Poetical form, obviously, cannot be treated in a 
small compass. The subject is of great importance. 
son) AS Briggs well says,* the study of the 

47. Poetical easurement of the line, and the 
form. —strophical arrangement of the psalms, 
combined with the study of their grouping, throws 
fresh light upon the Psalter. The most necessary 
preliminary information is given under POETICAL 
LITERATURE, $$ 8, 9, where, too, the appended biblio- 
graphy gives adequate references to the current literature. 
A metrical arrangement of the psalms ought to go on 
pari fassu with textual revision Unfortunately a 
thorough textual criticism is still a desideratum, though 
a thankworthy beginning has been made by Gràtz, 
Lagarde, Duhm, and others. Whether SFELAH [g.2.] 
has any relation to the divisions of psalms, is still a 
moot point. Refrains are clearly marked in Pss. 42-48 
46 49; less certainly in Ps.107 (Ὁ, 6 destroys the 


1 n°930 n3IN (what does this mean?) should probably be 
nagio nin 

2 It has actually been thought that the historical assignment 
of this psalm in the present title was suggested by the occur 
rence of pun in τ. 9 [8], and that the scribe or editor substituted 
‘Abimelech’ for ‘ Achish” by a slip. Delitzsch and Kirkpatrick, 
however, find it hard to suppose such a slip of memory. In 
reality Joe comes from Sab. 

Ὁ Τὸ DIO eta strangely supposed (Hupfeld, Dubm) that the 
title in MT and & was suggested by 239, ‘confinement;’ în 7. 


817]. 
{PPrestyterian Review, Oct. 1888, p. 661. 
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connection). Various forms of alphabetic structure 
appear in seven psalms (9-10 25 34 37 111 119 145). 

Originally no doubt Ps. 9-10 was a perfect alphabetic poem. 
A later editor, however, broke ît into two parts which became 
independent psalms through the insertion of what now forms 
920119) The only fairly connected portion of the original psalm 
which we can with probability indicate, is vw. 1-12 12-13). In 
Ps. 25 84 145 (cp Prov. 81 Lam. 4), each letter begins a couplet ; 
but in psalms 25 and 34 the 1 couplet is wanting, and there 
is a supernumerary 5 couplet. In Ps.37, each letter begins a 
stanza of four lines, and in Ps. 119 each line a stanza of eight 
lines. For parallel compositions, see EccLesiASTICUS ($ 16); 
LAMENTATIONS ($ 1); Nanum (86. We have no means of 
ascertaining whether this artificial form of poetry was used in 
pre-exilic times. ‘l'he supposed acrostic in Ps, 110 is precarious 
(see $ 140) Cp Kénig, Zin4 399, n. 15 Driver, /rtrod. δ] 
3671 1. Κὶ Ο, 

i. The oldest version, the LXX, follows a text 
generally closely  corresponding to the Massoretic 

48. Ancient Hebrew, the main variations being in the 
- Anelent titles and in the'addition (lacking în some 

VErBlons. Δ 99) of an apocryphal psalm ascribed to 
David when he fought with Goliath. Pss. 9 and 10 are 
rightly taken as one psalm, but conversely Ps. 147 is 
divided into two. 

The LXX text has many ‘daughters,’ of which may 
be noticed (2) the Memphitic (ed, Lagarde, 1875), see 
also iv. below ; (δ) the old Latin, which as revised by 
Jerome in 383 after the current Greek text forms the 
Psalterium Romanum, long read in the Roman Church 
and still used in St. Peter's ; {c) various Arabic versions, 
including that printed in the polyglots of Le Jay and 
Walton, and two others of the four exhibited together in 
Lagarde's Psalterium, Job, Proverbia, Arabice, 1876; 
on the relations and history of these versions, see G. 
Hoffmann, in Jenaer Literature. 1876, art. 539; the 
fourth of Lagarde's versions is from the Peshitta. The 
Hexaplar text of the LXX, as reduced by Origen into 
greater conformity with the Hebrew by the aid of subse- 
quent Greek versions,? was further the mother of (4) the 
Psalterium Gallicanum,-—that is, Jerome's second re- 
vision of the Psalter (385) by the aid of the Hexaplar 
text; this edition became current in Gaul and ultimately 
was taken into the Vulgate of (e) the Syro-Hexaplar 
version (published by Bugati, 1820, and in facsimile 
from the famous Ambrosian MS by Ceriani, Milan, 
1874). 

ii. ‘The Christian Aramaic version or Peshittà is 
largely influenced by 6; compare Baethgen, Water 
suchungen (see 8 25). This version has peculiar psalm- 
titles taken from Eusebius and Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(sce Nestle, in 722, 1876, p. 283). 

iii. The Jewish Aramaic version or ‘Targum is 
probably a late work. ‘The most convenient edition is 
in Lagarde, Zagiographa Chaldaice, 1873. 

iv. The best of all the old versions is that made by 
Jerome after the Hebrew in 405. 11 did not, however, 
obtain ecclesiastical currency—the old versions holding 
their ground, just as Anglicans still read the psalms in 
the version of the ‘‘ Great Bible" printed in the Prayer 
Book. Jerome's (important) version was first published 
in a good text by lagarde, Psallerium iuxta Hebreos 
Hieronymi, Leipsic, 1874. 

[Bacthgen's articles, ‘Der textkrit. Wert der alten 
Ueberss. 2. d. Ps.' in /P7, 1882, should by all means 
be consulted. On E. W. Budge, The £arliest Known 
Coptic Psalter (1898), see Brightman, Jour. of Theol. 
Studies, 2278 f. See, further, ‘ Bibliography, ' ii. (8 49), 
and TEXT AND VERSIONS, } 

i. Exegetica! Works.— While some works of patristic 
writers are still of value for text criticism and for the history 

of early exegetical tradition, the treatment 
49. Bibliography. of the Psalms by ancient and medizval 
Christian writers is as a whole such as to 
throwlight on the ideas ofthe commentators and their times rather 
than on the sense of a text which most of them knew only through 
translations. Forthe Psalms, as for the other books of the OT, 


1 See, further, TEXT AND VERSIONS. 
2 See Field, Orizenis Hexapla, where the fragments of these 
versions are collected. That of Symmachus is esteemed the 


best. 
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the scholarscof the period‘af the revivai of Hebrew studies about 
the time of the Reformation were mainly dependent on the 
ancient versions and on the Jewish scholars of the Middle Ages. 
In the latter ciass Kimhi stands pre-eminent ; to the editions of 
his commentary on the Psalms must now be added the admirable 
edizion of Dr. Schiller-Szinessy (Cambridge, 1883), containing 
unfortunately only the first book of his longer commentary. 
Among the works of older Christian scholars since the revival of 
letters, the commentary of Calvin (2557)— full of religious insight 
and sound thought—and the laborious work of M. Geier (1668, 
1681 δέ sedins) may still be consulted with advantage ; but for 
most purposes Rosenmiiller's Scho/ia ix Pss. (19), 1821-22) super- 
sedes the necessity of frequent reference to the predecessors of 
that industrious compiler. 

Of more recent works the freshest and most indispensabile are 
Ewald's in the first two half-volumes of his Dic4& des alter 
Bundes (12), Gittingen, 1866; ET 1880), and Olshausen's (1853). 
To these may be added (excluding general commentaries on 
the OT) the two acute but wayward commentaries of Hitzig 
(1836, 1863-65), that of Delitzsch (1859-60, then in shorter form 
în several’ editions since 1867 [I]; ET, by Eaton, from sth 
Germ. ed., 1887-89) and that of Hupfeld (8), by Riehm, 1867, 
2 vols. ; 18), by Nowack, 1888), The last-named work, though 
lacking in original power and clearness of judgment, is extremely 
convenient and useful, and has had an influence perhaps dis- 
proportionate to its real exegetical merits, 

ii. The question of the text was first properly raised by Ols- 
hausen, and has since received special attention from v. Ortenberg 
Eur Textbritik der Psalmen, 1861), Lagarde (Propt. Chald,, 
1872, and Psalterium Hieronymi, 164 /f.); Bruston (Du Yexte 

vimitif des Psawmes, 1873); Dyserinck, in the ‘scholia‘ to his 

utch translation of the Psalms, 7%eod Tijdschr., 1878, pp. 
2797; {H. Gràte, 1882-83], and Bickell (Carmina VT metrice, 
etc., Innsbruck, 1882), whose critical services are not to be 
judged merely by the measure of assent which his metrical 
theories may command [cp PoETIcAL LiTERATURE, end]. In 
English we have among others, the useful work of Perowne 
(ὦ, 1890), thatof Lowe and Jennings (12), 1884-5), and the valuable 
translation of Cheyne (1884, and with comm., 1888). 

The mass of literature on the Psalms is 50 enormous that no 
fiall list even of recent commentaries can be here attempted, 
Ἢ less an enumeration of treatises on individual psalms and 
special critical questions. For the latter Kuenen's Onderzor&, 
vol. 3, is, up to its date (1865), the most complete, and the new 
edition now in preparation will doubtless prove the standard 
work of reference. [The new edition was interrupted by the 
author's lamented death ; Part 3(1), edited by Matthes, closes 
with Proverbs, but does not include l’salms.] As regards the 
dates and historical interpretation of the psalms, all older dis- 
cussions, even those of Y,wald, are in great measure antiquated 
by recent progress in Pentateuch criticism and the history of the 
canon, and an entirely fresh treatment of the Psalter by a sober 
critical commentator Îs urgently needed, W. ΚΕ 5. 
ili. Translations qvith or without notes; Ch. Bruston, 1865 3 
W. Kay, (δ, 1874; E. Reuss, 1875 (French), 1893 (German); 
Dyserinck, 1877 (Dutch); De Witt, 1894 (New York), and (new 
translation) 1891; E. Kautzsch, 1893; G. Bickell, Die Dickiragez 
der Hebrier (ὃ, der Psalter), 1883, from a revised and metrically 
arranged text.” [Fr. W. Schultz, in AGA, 1888; edited by H. 
Kessler, 1899; Fr. Baethgen, 1892; (2, 1897; Kirkpatrick (in 
Cambr. Bible), vol. i., 1891; vol. îî., 1895; vol.iti., 1901; B. Duhm, 
1899. S. Minocchi (Italian), 1895; È. G. King, pt. i., 1898; 7. 
Wellbausen, ΕἼΤ by Furness, J. Taylor, and Paterson, in $S#07, 
1898 ; S. R. Driver, Ze Parallel Psalter, being the Prazerbook 
Version of the Psahns and a New Version . ον with an Intro 
duetion and Glossaries (1898). 

iv. Articles and monografhs.—(Seetheintroductionsof Driver, 
Kanig, Cornill, Baudissin, and the OT Theologies of Schultz, 
Smend, etc.) Delitzsch, Sywdolae ad psalmos illustrandos 
isagogicae (1846); Ehrt, Abfassungsceit u. Abschluss des 
Psalters sur Prifung der ἔγαρε nach Makkabiersalmen, 
1869; [- Miihlmann, Zur /rage der makkab. Psalmien, 18913 
H. Gractz, ‘Die Tempelpsalmen,' 47GHW/ 27 [1878] 217/73 
Biichler, ‘Zur Gesch. der Tempelmusik u. der Tempelpsalmen,' 
ΖΑ ΤῊ 19 {1809] 90 ; Lagarde, Orienta/ia, 2 |1880] 13-27; 
Baethgen's articles on the old versions, /27 for 1882, and on 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, Z4 ΤῊ for 1885, 1886, 1887 (ste 88 46, 
48); Ε΄. Giesebrecht, ‘L'’eber die Abfassungszeit der Psalters,” 

AT 1 [1881] 276-332 (see col. 3928, n. 2); M. Kopfstein, Die 
Asaphpsalmen untersucht (1881): John Forbes, Studies in the 
Book of Psalms, 1888; Kessler, Die asaphitische Psalmengrufpe 
untersuché, 889 (as to Maccabzzan pss.); T. K. Abbott, ‘The 
alphabetical arrangement of Pss. 9 and 10,' eto., HermazZena, 
1889; ‘Critical notes,’ i8i4., 1891, pp. bf (see 126408 5010/, 
εἰς); C. G. Montefiore, ‘The Mystic Passages in the Psalnis,' 
LOR, Jan. 1889, pp. 1437; R. Smend, ‘Ueb. das Ich der 
Psalmen, 2.47 8 [1888] 49-147; G. Heer, F. Coblenz, H 
de la Roy, 1). Leimd&rfer, referred to above ($ 6); Ad. Neu: 
bauer, ‘The Authorship and the Titles of the Psalms, etc., 
Studia Biblica, 2 [1890] 1-58; W. Campe, Das Vertaltniss 
Jeremias zu den Psabnen, 1891; WRS, ‘The Psalter,' 07/00), 
1892, pp. 188-225; Isid. Loeb, La /.ittérature des patures dans 
ἴα Bible (1892); J. Kéberle, Die Tempelsinger im AT, 
1899; J. K. Zenner; Die Chovgesiinge im B. der Psalmnen, 1896; 
Che. OPs. (1891); ‘The Book of Psalms, its origin, and its 
relation to Zoroastrianism,' Semitic Studies in Memory of Alex. 
Kokut, 1897, pp 111119: Aide to che Devont Study ofCriticiom, 
1892; The Christian Use af the Psalms, 1899; W. T. Davison, 
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The Praises af IsraeI(1893; ®), 1897); Budde, ZZZ, 1896, cols. 
561/. (review of Wellhausen's 25245): B. Jacob, ‘ Beitrige zu 
einer Einleitung in die Psalmeny” ΖΑ͂ ΤῊΝ 16[1896] 129-181 265- 
291; IT (1897) 48-80 263-279; 18 (1898199120; 1. Halévy, RE/ 
22.26 (Ps.9); ἐδ, 191 (Ps. 68); Rev. δένει, 1893, etc. (Ps, 29 etc.); 
W. Staerk, ‘Zur Kritik der Psalmeniiberschriften,” Z47418 
[:892]91-151; W. Riedel, ‘Zur Redaktion des Psalters,’ Z4 ΤῊΣ 
1911899116041; A, Merx, “Ps. 9 u. 10 und anderes Makkabàische,' 
Festschrift zu Ehren von Daniel Chwolson, 1899, pp. τοῦ δὴ. 
B. Stade, ‘ Die messianische Hoffnung im Psalter, ΖΤ Α΄, 1892, 
ΡΡ. 369-413 (reprinted in A4ed. Reden τὸ, Abhandiungen); A. 
Rabilfs, 139 und yy ἐπε den Psalmen, 1892; W. Sanday, ‘On the 
date of the Psalter,' Oracles of God, 1891, pp, 1297; Cp Saspira- 
tion, 270 #7. (see $ 21); Ὁ. B. Gray, /0£, July 1895, pp. 658,77 
on the royal psalms (see $ 24); Wellhausen, Bemerkungen za 
den Psalmen, S#izzex 6 (1899) 163-187; J. Ὁ. Bruce, ‘The 
Anglo-Saxon version of the Book of Psalms commonly known as 
the Paris Psalter' (1894; see $ 46); Ὁ. Wildeboer, in Zeest> 
Bundel aan M. 7. de Goeje [1891], 45-56 (on 16 1-4); Nestle, 782, 
10 [1801] 151% (6831 [30)); £x9.7. 8287 (126); ZATW 
19 182 (108.5); "20167 % (Hab: 819 fn relation fo the Psalter); 
Nestle and Wildeboer, #854., 16 323 17 180(17 12); Che. ZA7 WU” 
19 [1899] 156 (682831); Exos. 9 sth 5. [1899] 252-263 (on text 
of the psalms; also specially on 39); 8 6th s. [1901] 115-117 
(4911 10923); Exg.7° 5236336 (126); 9 στον (568); 10141/ 
(452 (31); Schwally, ZA7%W 11 [1801] 258 (Ps.129 35316 
ete.); Bu. Ez4.7. 8 [1897] 2027 (101); 12 [rgo1] 488 δ: 
(Ps. 214 and 53); Van Gilse, ΖΑ. 7 80 οὐ 2 (Ps. 84); W. Dichl, 
3 Ps. 47," (dissertation) 1893; Peters, /8Z 11 [1892] 49-52 
(6812-15; 11827); W. E. Barnes, Zxzos., 1898, pp. 303 7 
(187); Ὁ, A. Walker, /ZZ 17 [1898] 2047 (1211); G. A. 
Barton, Amer. Journ. Theol, 311899) 740 7. (date of Ps. 44); 
J. Derenbourg, Z47W 1 [1881] 332 αὶ (161-4); AZ/ 6161 
(84); J. Daller, Theol. Quartalschrift, 22 [1900] 174 #: (22); 
Rosenthal, ‘Sonderbare Psalmenakrosticha,' Ζ44 ΤῊ 16 [1896] 
40 (9-10); B. Jacob, ΖΑ ΤῊ 17 [1897] 93-96 (127); W. S, Pratt, 
BL 19 [1900] 189 A: (45, very elaborate, see $ 33); W. 
Rothstein, “Ps. 78," Treo. St. Ar. 1901, Heft 1; see also 
German ed. of Dr. /x4r04. (on Psalms); Couard, ‘Problem der 
Theodicée in der Ps. 87 39473," 74eo/. St Ar 1901, pp. 10/2 


W. R.S., 88 1 [2] 7-14 [16] 48 40.Ì. ii; 
T.K.c., $$ 3 5£ τῷ 17-47 gg.iii. 
PSALTERY (533 3, τ Ομ. 105; ἭΔ 55), Ps 
832; {DD |"YMDB, Dan. 357 10 15). See Music, $7,7 


PTOLEMAIS (trtoAemaic: 1 Mace. 5 15 22 55 101 
395677 60 1132224 124548 1812 2 Macc. 1824 Acts 
217), or AccHo, RV Acco ($3P; in Judg.131 ἀκχω 
[BAL]}. For Josh. 1930 see below, $ 5. 

There seem to have been two forms of the native 
name, for eachof themappears through several languages. 

The Heb. i is confirmed by the Assyr. Ak-ku-u (see below, 
$ 6), and is reproduced in the Talmud, 33 (Neubauer, σέο. dir 


Taln. 231), and even on crusading coins as 

1. Name, Accon (De Saulcy, Num. de la Terre Sainte, 

153)! But the earliest extant ipscriptions, the 

Egyptian (below, $ 4), give ‘A-ka and ‘ka;2 the Phcen. fon 

coins of Alexander the Great, $ 7) was gay and 37; the Greek 

was 'Axn (so Diod. Polyb, Menander {in Jos. Ax#.îx. 142 where, 

bowever, Niese reads "Apxnì, Strabo, xvi. 225, and Josephus in 

Ant. vili. 23, etc. ; see Β 7): the Latin Ace or Acce (Pliny, ΑΔ 

5.17), and the Arabic down to the present day "A4£a, or 'AZ#4. 
The difference may have been originally only one of inflection. 


From the form ‘Akka the Crusaders produced Acre, 
one of the earliest instances of the vulgar addition of » 
to a terminal a (cp vulgar English Indiar). The fuller 
modern name St. Jean d'Acre was properly the title 
of the establishment of the Knights Hospitallers, but 
was carelessly extended to the whole town. On the 
origin of the name Ptolemais see below, $ 7. 

At the N. end of the sandy coast of the Gulf of 
*Akka, there rises a short rocky promontory, on which 

Μ lies the modern city. ‘The site is 
Ne And | fevourable for fortification, On two 
© sidesand a half(W.,S.,and } E. }isthe 

sea : round the other side and a halî (N. and 3 E.) the 
disposition of the rock has rendered easy the con- 
struction from sea to sea of the present lines of wall 
and ditch. From the S. end of the promontory a few 
ruins of crusading times (P£/4/ 1160) running E. 
into the sea represent an ancient mole; the remains of 
another lie under the sea S. from the SE. corner of the 
present city. The anchorage is good. To the N. the 
coast extends for some distance unbroken ; the nearest 

1 Cp Church of St, Nicholas Acons in Lombard Street 
(Wilson, in Smiths D5 1222). 

2 Wi. (48 s)transliterates Akka. 
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coast town is ez-Zib (AcHZIB) some 9 m. away. Inland 
the maritime plain extends nearly 4 m., opposite the 
city, to the foothills of Galilee and farther S. bulges to 
a greater breadth towards the entrance to Esdraelon. 
That the plain holds much water, is proved by the Nahr 
Naman, the ancient Belus, which, rising in a marsh 
(probably the Cendevia of Pliny [3626]) at the foot of 
Tell Kurdaneh, becomes în its short course of s m. or 
so a considerable body of water. It reaches the sea a 
little more than a mile S. from the city. The sandy 
mouth of the Belus was famed for the manufacture of 
glass (cp GLASS), and of purple dye (cp PURPLE) from 
the shells of the murex once gathered there in great 
quantities and still to be found. ‘I have succeeded in 
extracting the dye from some of these I have collected 
here' (Laurence Oliphant, Hai/2!9, 1887, p. 103). 
‘There are rich gardens and groves: between the river 
and the town. Indeed the whole plain and the foothills 
beyond it are very fertile. 

All these various opportunities and endowments of the town 
are represented on [5 ancient coinage. On a coin of Trajan 
De Saulcy, 159), Ptolemais is represented as a woman with a 
turreted crown, seated on a rock, in her right hand some ears of 
corn, at her feet a river. On other pieces the cornucopia and 
ears of corn are frequent, and sometimes an olive tree is given; 
whilst the command of the sea is symbolised by Neptune or a 
dolphîn or a rudder (76. 153-169 and PI, vili. ; see also Eckhel, 
Doctr. Num. Vel. iii. 305; Head, Mist. Num. 676). 


Within a radius of 7 m. from 'Akka there are some 
villages and ancient Tells—more of course on the foot- 
hills than on the plain. There is not, however, and 
never has been a city large enough to hold ‘Akka as 
its port. Nothing dominates the town, The nearest 
mound, Tell el-Fokhkhar (96 ft, above sea level) is over 
ἢ m. from the present fortifications; but probably the 
ancient city extended nearly to this Tell Guerin 
(Galilte, Ts02-525) found remains up to nearly 800 
metres E., and about the same distance N. of the 
present walls. The next mound, Tell et-Tantor (260 
ft. high), is about three miles and a half distant. 

The strength and isolated character of the position, 
its standing on the coast and near the mouth of the 

‘eat plain of Esdraelon, the com- 
8, Importance. β τς security of the harbour, and 
the fertility of the neighbourhood form for the town an 
assurance of fame. It 15 no exaggerationto say that in 
and around 'Akka, as much history has been transacted 
as upon any site in Palestine, with the exception 
perhaps of two or three.  Pietschmann (Gesch. der 
Phinizier, 29 f. 79 f.) regards ‘Akka's political in- 
feriority to Tyre and Sidon in ancient history as due to 
the absence from its ‘ Hinterland” of those enormous 
mountain ranges which so fully protect them. He is 
wrong, however, in supposing (p. 80} that 'Akka was 
more shut off than her sister cities from the great lines 
of traffic across Syria. AIl commerce between Egypt 
and Mesopotamia which followed the Phcenician coast 
must have visited them alike, whilst she lay nearer than 
the rest to the other line which bent inland to Damascus. 
Indeed ‘Akka, not Tyre or Sidon, is the natural port 
not only for Galilee and the plain of Esdraelon, but 
also for Damascus, HaurAn, and Gilead, the roads from 
which reach it without having to cross either of the 
Lebanons. ΝΟΥ ‘a small piece of the world” (as 
Pietschmann says) but all Galilee, Esdraelon, and the 
country E. of Jordan found their clearest outlet through 
*Akka. Atthe present day during harvest some thousands 
of camels enter it daily with the grain of Haurîn;} and 
its bazaars contain a greater motley of people than 
those of any other coast towns. Hauràn peasants, and 
Druses from Jebel ed-Driz, Damascus merchants, the 
fellahîn of W. Palestine and Gilead, merchants from 
Nablus—and all this in spite of the recent rivalry of 
Haifa at the opposite end of the Gulf. The commercial 
activity of 'Akka cannot have been less in ancient times. 
It is true that in OT and NT the city is mentioned 
only twice, possibly thrice: as Acco in Judg. 13: (cp 

1 According to Schumacher 4000-5000 daily, 
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Josh. 1930 (5 [below, $ 57), and as Ptolemais in Acts217; 
but the monuments of Egypt, Phcenicia, and Assyria, 
the Books of Maccabees, Josephus, and Latin and Greek 
writers supply us with material for a larger estimate 
of its ancient importance. 

‘Akka first comes into the light of history during the 
Egyptian occupations of Syria in the fifteenth and 
following centuries B.c. In the lists of 


Mind the Syrian conquests of Thotmes III. 
. 47 is read by W. M. ΜΌΠΙ 
relations. ‘’5934") No. 47 is read by iller 


(As. u. Eur, 181) as'A-ka; but Flinders 
Petrie (Z7ist. of Fg. 232; cp PALESTINE, $ 15) reads 
A'aag (=Ajjah), and neither Tyre nor Sidon [8 given 
in the lists. In any case all three cities must have 
passed at this time, or previously, into Egyptian hands, 
for in his last campaign Thotmes is said to have taken 
Arkatu {=Arka) to the N. of them all; he is said else- 
where to have subdued the inhabitants of. the ‘ harbour 
towns' {Pietschmann, 255), and in the following century 
‘Akka 15 represented as (apparently long since) an 
Egyptian fief. In the Amarna despatches, one of the 
letters is from Zitaadna of Akku protesting his fidelity 
to Egypt (FI. Petrie, Mist. Ἐφ. 2277, no. xliv., Wi. AB 
5158160) a second is from the same announcing a 
revolt (Petrie, xlvi., Wi. 159); whilst a third addressed 
to Amenhotep IV. (1383-1365) from the king of 
Karduniya$ complains that Zitaadna has murdered the 
king's ambassadors and appropriated the gifis they 
were carrying to Egypt (Petrie, xlviii., Wi. τα], This last 
shows the position of ‘Akka in the line of traffic between 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. A list of Sety 1, in Abydos 
gives ‘-ka which Miiller (op. cit. 191) identifies with 
‘Akka : in any case ‘Akka fell with the rest of Phcenicia 
as far as the Nahbr el-Kelb under Sety's  successor 
Rameses II. It is not mentioned under Rameses III, 
‘Akka lay within the land assigned by biblical writers 
to Asher. The MT of Josh. 1924-31, which defines the 
In 0T limits of Asher, does not contain its name, 
δ. τὰ ΟἿ᾽ but for the first word οἵ 7. 30, where we 
should expect to find it, (55 reads Apywf, which suggests 
the emendation of the Hebrew πον to may or 139 faxkw 
is the reading of a number of cursives in H and P). In 
Judg. 131 (7) it is stated that Asher did not dispossess 
the inhabitants of'Akka. There is no allusion to ‘Akka 
either in the account of transactions between Phoenicia 
and Judah or Israel, or în any diatribe of the prophets 
on the Phaenician cities. Its absence from the former 
is not altogether explicable. 'Akka was of no use in 
the trading between Solomon and Hiram-—Tyre was 
nearer the cedars and Joppa the port for Jerusalem ; 
whilst between Phoenicia and N. Israel, if all commerce 
was not by land, Dor and the harbour of 'Athlit would 
be more convenient for Samaria, the capital of the 
Israelite dynasty most closely connected with Phoenicia. 
Yet Dor and the ancient representative of ‘Athlit and 
‘Akka are alike unnoticed by the Books of Kings; as 
striking a proof as we have of the fragmentary character 
of those historical records. ‘Akka would have been the 
natural port for the Galilean fugitive, Jonah, to have 
been brought to in that prophetic narrative. That 
Joppa has been chosen instead is another indication 
of the late and Jewish origin of the Book. The absence 
of ‘Akka from the prophetic passages on Pheenicia is 
due, no doubt, to ‘Akkx's political inferiority to Tyre and 
Sidon—a fact amply proved bythe Assyrian monuments.? 
'Akka is not mentioned among the states which 
Assyria encountered in the fight at Karkar 
Son the (neither are Sidn and Tyre) nor does ît 
ΤΊ fg, cur among the Phcenician towns paying 
Monuments. (ribute about 840 to Shalmaneser II. 
or about 804 to Adad-nirari. Shalmaneser IV. and 


1 {Does not this add fresh plausibility to the view of Jonah as 
traditionally a prophet of the Negeb given in PROPHET, $ 445 - 


T.K.C.] 

2 It should be noted, however, that Reland’s suggestion that 
in Mic. 1 το 192 stands for 1373 has found favour with many 
scholars. But sec We. XY. Profk, Le. 
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Sargon held all Phoenicia subject, but still 'Akka is 
not mentioned ; and its first appearance in the Assyrian 
annals is as one of the towns of Luli of Sidon, whom 
Sennacherib overthrew (1 Rawl. 3742). It is noticed 
in Esarhaddon's annals, and the first Assyrian mention 
of it, apart from Tyre, is after the subjection of the 
latter by ASur-bani-pal, when he reports that he 
punished Usu and ‘Akku at the time (640) that he 
fought against the Arabians. All this makes it clear 
that till Tyre fell ‘Akka was but one of her subordinate 
towns, and explains the silence of the prophets. On 
this Assyrian evidence see Schrader, A4 7, 173 288 201, 
ET 1 161 281 284; and Del. Par. 284. 
'Akka is not much in evidence during the Persian 
empire ; but it is now that we have the first clear instance 
of its military importance as a place of 
τ Tn Gresk muster for large. armies, which dis- 
Piolemai, !iNfUished it during the Greek and 
* Roman period, for according to Diodorus 
Siculus (1541) Artaxerxes Mnemon gathered his troops 
there for his invasion οἵ Egypt (cp Strabo, xvi. 225), 
There are extant a very large number of coins of 
Alexander the Great struck at ΜῈ or ἽΡ as it is called 
in Pheen. letters on some of them.! As Schiirer says, 
they prove the importance of the place from Alexander's 
time onwards; yet the fact that Heracles not only 
‘appears in Greek coins of ’Axm, as the town is now 
called, but is associated by a Greek legend? with the 
origin of the town, proves that ‘Akka's subordination 
to, and close connection with, Tyre lasted into Greek 
times. The town was obviously subject to Tyre 
religiously as well as politically. After the death of 
Alexander, ‘Akka was at first under Antigonus, then 
under Ptolemy Lagi, who destroyed .it in 312 when 
Antigonus forced him to retire (Diod. Sic. 1993). 
During the next century we have no particular data 
for the history of 'Akka, and are therefore unable to 
decide with certainty when it received the official name 
of Ptolemais {IlroXegats), ‘This can hardly have been 
during its brief occupation by Ptolemy Lagi (against 
Pietschmann, Gesch. der Phon. 76), but may have 
been due to Ptolemy II whose conquest of Pheenicia 
was more permanent (see Schiirer's note, οὐ. cif 92; 
he quotes în evidence the P’sexdo-Arisieas) In any 
case the name appears to have displaced that of Ax 
among the Greeks by the close of the third century B.c. 
In describing the occupation of the town by Antiochus 
the Great in 219, Polybius (661) implies that it was 
then called Ptolemais; yet a more conclusive proof 
that the name had been bestowed long before this is 
found in the fact that the Seleucids did not attempt to 
alter it, but suffered this record of their enemies’ previous 
possession and patronage of the town to remain on 
its coins, alongside that of their own. 
The inbabitants obtained the envied right to call themselves 


'Αντιοχεῖς -οἱ ἐν Πτολεμαΐδι: and received equal privileges 
with their old superiors of Tyre; the titles on some of the 
Seleucid coins are ἱερὰ ἄσυλος and ἱερὰ αὐτόνομος (Eckhel, 24. 
cit. ii. 3067; De Sauley, δή. cit. 153 #2; Gardner, Catal. ef 
Ck. Coins în Brit. Mus.; Seleucid Kings, 43). 

We now reach the detailed history of Ptolemais 
furnished by Greek historians but especially by the 
Books of Maccabees and Josephus, a history which 
describes the naturally increasing importance of a town, 
so favourably situated for the enterprises first of its 
Greek and then of its Roman masters. For Egypt, for 
Asia Minor, for the Greek Isles and mainland, and for 
Italy its barbour was (even after the building of Ceesarea 
by Herod) the most convenient on the Syrian coast; 
and its history till the end of the NT period is that of 
the arrivals of great men from those shores, of the 


1 They run from the year 5 to the year 46 of the Alexandrian 
they were struck with Alexanders name long after 
. See Schirer, //ist. ii. 191, n. 143. 

2 The name ‘Axy was derived from the supposed healing 
(ἀκέομαι) of Heracles, through a plant discovered on the site, 
after he was poisoned by the Lernazan Hydra. See Steph. 
Byzant. Περὶ Πόλεων, 5.2, Ann. 
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muster of large armies, of the winter camps of the 
invaders of the Syrian Hinterland, and of bitter conflicts 
between Greeks and Jews. 

In 164-3 Ptolemais participated in the general 
hostility of the Syrian Greeks against the Jews (τ Maco. 
515). Simon the Maccabee routed the Greeks up to 
its gates (ἰδ. 22; Jos. Ané xii. 8126) In 153 
Alexander Balas took it from his rival Demetrius 
(τ Mac. 101; Art. xii. 21). 

‘While it was in Alexander's hands Demetrius cleverly 
bribed the Jews by assigning it and its lands to the Jews 
‘for the expenses that befit the Sanctuary at Jerusalem * 
(1 Macc. 1039). When Alexander defeated Demetrius 
he married Ptolemy's daughter at Ptolemais in 1gr- 
150, and Jonathan the Maccabee met the two kings 
there and'was greatly honoured by them (ἐδ. 48-66; 
Ant. xii. 4169). It was at Ptolemais also that 
Jonathan in 143 by treachery fell into Trypho's bands 
(τ Mace. 12457 ; Jos. Anà xili. 628/121). 

In 104 Alexander Janneeus besieged Ptolemais {Ax 
xiii. 122), but raised the siege out of fear of Ptolemy 
Lathurus (ἐδ. 3), who in turn besieged (16. 4) and took 
the town (ἰδ. 6); which, however, soon after fell into 
the hands of Queen Cleopatra of Egypt, his mother 
{Ant. xii 1312) Soon after 70 it was taken by 
Tigranes of Armenia (2.184), and relinquished by him 
under fear of the Romans. ‘The Ptolemaitans received 
Pacorus of Parthia (8/ i. 18 τ). 

Herod landed at Ptolemais from Italy (2/ i.153; 
Ant. xiv. 151), came there from Antioch (4x6. xiv. 1511}, 

entertained Ceesar there (πὸ. xv. 67,0 
8, Dader the 7,; 203), and red ἄμε town with 

Romans. cymnasia (87 1. 2] τ). The town had 
an era dating from Caesars visit, 47 B.C. (for this 
see Eckhel, op. ci. iii. 425; De Saulcy, cp. cit. 1547). 
‘Akka had now to suffer the rivalry of Cesarea; but 
however fine might be the harbour which Herod built 
there, and however suitable for official traffic between 
Jerusalem and Italy, Cassarea could not compete with 
Ptolemais for the commerce with Damascus and 
eastern Palestine. This too was the period of Galilee's 
greatest prosperity, and Ptolemais was ##e port of 
Galilee, It does not appear by name în the Gospels; 
but lying only some 14 m. from Nazareth and in 
constant communication with the towns on the Lake of 
Galilee, it must have helped to supply the Jews with 
that knowledge of Gentile ways which appears in all the 
evangelists, and Jesus with ‘the vision of all the 
kingdoms of this world." 


The next stage in the history of Ptolemais dates from its 
establishment as a colonia by Claudius (Pliny, 2. Δ᾽ v. IT; colonia 
Claudii Cesarii qua quondam Ace; for the coins with col 
Ptol. see, ascited above, Eckhel and De Saulcy) without,jhowever, 
the rights of a colony (see Schiirer's quotation, 94 n. 161, fromthe 
Digest). To this point belongs the visit of Paul coasting from 
Tyre to Cesarea, the more natural port for his goal in Jerusalem 
(Acts217). 


1 Mace. 1039 mentions a certain territory as ‘apper- 

taining to' Ptolemais in the second century B.C., and it 

. is possible from data supplied by 

9_ The territory Josephus to define the extent of this 

* during the first Christian century, 

How far N. it extended is uncertain. On the E. it was 

bounded by Galilee (£/ iii. 81; ‘Ptolemaîs the 

neighbour of Galilee'), the border of which lay 60 

stadia from Ptolemais (#4, ii 102), i.e., along the base 
of the foothills. 

BJ ii. 189 says that Cestius advanced from Ptolemais ἐπὶ 
πόλιν καρτερὰν τῆς Γαλιλαίας Ζαβουλὼν ἢ καλεῖται ἀνδρῶν. 
Schiatter (Zuy Ζόῤορ. τι. Gesch. Paléist. 355, τ. 1)—soalso Niese-- 
proposes to read Χαβουλων, i.e., the modern Kabùl, on the plain 
Justoffrthefoothilis, and some ninemiles SE. fram Ptolemais, which 
Josephus elsewhere mentions as a border town of Galilee (Vie. 
43-45). Schlatter proposes to delete ἀνδρῶν as a dittography for 
a subsequent ἀνδρὼν; but ἣ καλεῖται ἀνδρῶν seems rather to be 
the gloss of some scribe who confused Χαβουλῶν with another 
town of Galilee on this Ptolemaitan border, viz., l'afapa or 
Tefapa (as if from Dvii2I=AvSpdv) to which Vespasian advanced 
from Ptolemais (87 iii. 71; for T'aBapa read T'afapa ; cp Vit.13 
where l'adape:s should be Τάβαρεις, and 25), There is little 
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doubt that it is the modern ΚΗ. Kabrà, due E. from Ptolemais 
on a direct road from che latter into Galilee—the present Wady 
esh-Shaghor, Farther S, the territory of Ptolemais appears to 
have run more inland upon the plain of Esdraelon. Josephus 
Dit. 24 cp B/ i. 181, ill, 81) gives two towns on thé border, 
Geba and Besara. Neither has been satisfactorily identified 
with a modern site;1 but Josephus's description of the former as 
‘on the great plain and on Carmel and 60 stadia from Simonias 
(mod. Semaniyeh) implies a position well inland on the NE. 
slopes of Carmel.? This would agree with the probability that 
Cartmel itself, which was always in Pheenician or Greek hands, 
lay within the territory of Ptolemais; and indeed Josephus 
affirms that the maritime districts of [πάπα extended to 
Ptolemais (27 iii. 85). 

In the war between the Jews and the Romans 

Ptolemais formed the main base of the Romans so long 

53] 85 the war was waged in Galilee, Varus 
10. The Civil (8, ji.51; A4r4 xvi. 109), Vitellius 

* (Ant. xviii.53), Petronius (27 i 1037; 
Ant. xviii. 82) and Cestius (2/ ii. 189) all mustered or 
wintered their troops at Ptolemais, and it was a constant 
port for Italy (4x4 xvili. 63}. Placidus and Josephus 
faced each other in front of ît (Jos. Μὴ, 43). Ptolemais 
was also Vespasian's base (2/ iii. 24; 6x/.;: 91), 
and Titus from Egypt joined him there (42). There is 
a description of the town at this time in 2/ ii, 102, 

In Christian times Ptolemais became a bishopric and its 
bishops were present at the councils of Cesarea (198), Nice 
(325), Constantinople (381), Chalcedon (451), and Jerusalem 
(535). In 638 Ptolemais was taken by the Mohammedans, under 
whom its political, but not its commercial, importance dwindled. 
In 1193 it was captured by Baldwin I. and în 1187 it surrendered 
to Saladin. In 1189 Guy de Lusignan began the long and doubt- 
ful siege, which Saladin attempted to raise. He was defeated 
and the town taken (in r191) and further fortified. St. Louis 
increased the fortifications in 1252; but in 1291 the town finally 
fell to the Saracens (under Sultan Melek el-Akraf) and was 
ruined. Marino Sanuto (1322) gives ἃ plan of the city as it was 
under the Christians (Liber Secretorum Fidelium Crucis in 
Orientalis Historia [x6r1] Tom. I1.)reproduced in PEF Mem. 1 
163. See also Key, Monuments des Croisés en Syrie, x72. 
There is a double wall round the landward end, with two moles 
from the SW. and SE. corners. In 1558 the ruins were visited 
and described by the Chevalier d’Arvicux. In 1749 the Sheikh 
Dhaher el Amer began the reconstruction. In 1799 Napoleon 
besieged ‘Akka, but was prevented from taking it by a British 
fteet under Sir Sydney Smith. In 1831 the town was taken 
fromthe Turks by Ibrahim Pasha and thefortifications were partly 
rebuilt out of the ruins of ‘Athlit. In 1840 it was bombarded by 
the fieets of Britain, Austria, and Turkey, and has since been 
in Turkish hands. 

Besides the works already cited see Reland’s Palestina; 
Robinson, LBR τς δ᾽; and Hildesheimer, Beitrige, 11 ff 

G. A. 8. 


PTOLEMY, AV PTOLEMEUS or PTOLEMEE 
(mTodemalocti.a., ‘the warlike'; Piolemezs), a 
name apparently of Macedonian origin, which became 
the dynastic name of the Greek kings of Egypt. For 
a complete list of these kings see EGYPT, $$ 71-73, 
and for full details of their history see, besides the 
histories of Israel, Mahafiy, 716 Piolemaic Dynasty. 

The only Ptolemy expressly mentioned in the Greek 
Bible is Ptoleray VI. [VII.] Philometor (1 Mace. 118 

ΜΗ 10517 111-18 15167 2 Μεος. 1τὸ 42r 

1 Biblical 9.0, probably also Esther 11: [?]}. In 

Telerences. Dan.1125, however, the same king seems 

to be again referred to as ‘the king of the south'; and 
earlier in the same chapter his five predecessors are 
alluded to (vv. 5 23). See the Commentaries on 
Maccabees and Daniel; also the articles MACCABEES 
[Booxs] and DanieL. Cp also Willrich, /uder und 
Griechen. 

1. Ptolemy I., Soter, son of Lagos, 322-285 B.C., is 
alluded to in v. 5 of Dan. 11. When, on the death of 

iy Alexander the Great, the Macedonian 

2. Early Lingdom was divided among his generals, 
Ptolemies. Soter became ruler of Egypt. Subse: 
quently, he acquired possession of C@LESYRIA {g.v.] 
and Judza, and afterwards even attacked and captured 
Jerusalem, taking its defenders unawares on a Sabbath 


1 Guérin(GaZ. 1 395°) places Geba at Sheikh Abr&k; SchIatter 
at Kh. el-Medina; and Besara=Beth Sara=@noopa at Tell 
Tora (Zur Topog. ὡς Gesck. 296). 

2 Schirer (27554, ii. 1 128, n. 306) denies that Geba can be 
the present Jebata; but this'is by no means clear. 
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(see JERUSALEM, $ 26). He then carried away many 
Jews and Samaritans to Egypt, but being, as Graetz 
expresses it, ‘the gentlest of the military followers of 
Alexander’ his treatment of the Jews was by no means 
harsh; he set an example of leniency which was 
followed by his immediate successors. See DISPERSION, 
88 7, 15.  Piolemy was not allowed, however, to remain 
long in undisputed possession of Ccelesyria. His 
ambitious rival Antigonus cast envious eyes on the 
coveted province; and at length his son Demetrius 
confronted Ptolemy with an army. The battle of Gaza 
(312) resulted în the defeat of Ptolemy. Subsequently, 
Antigonus and Demetrius made a combined attack on 
their enemy. Ptolemy was at first obliged to retreat, 
and the possession of Crelesyria for a time remained 
doubtrul ; but at length in gor Antigonus was severely 
defeated and lost his life at Ipsus. "The kingdom was 
then divided between Ptolemy and his allies ; he himself 
taking Egypt, while Seleucus received the greater part 
of Asia. This marks the beginning of the Seleucidean 
era. See SELEUCIDA. 

Ptolemy's kindly feeling did much to foster, if it did 
not start, the growth of the Jewish community at ALEX- 
ANDRIA [9.2.]. See DISPERSION. 

2. Ptolemy II, Philadelphus, 285-247 B.c., is 
alluded to in Dan. 116. His daughter Berenice was given 
in marriage to Antiochus II., Theos; see DANIEL 
(Book), 87. In Philadelphus reign Coelesyria and 
Judra again caused trouble, Antiochus IV. Callinicos 
instigating them to revolt, It was in this reign that Jewish 
literature, under the influence of Greek thought, began to 
‘undergo such an important development (see HELLENISM, 
HISTORICAL LITERATURE); and it is commonly sup- 
posed that under the patronage of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
the Greek version of the O'T was undertaken (see, how- 
ever, TEXT AND VERSIONS and DISPERSION, ὃ 19). 

3. Ptolemy III, Euergetes I., 247-222 B.C., who is 
alluded to in Dan, 117, was the brother of Berenice, wife of 
Antiochus IL. His history is supposed to have been 
closely bound up with that of the adventurer Joseph, 
nephew of Onias. See, however, ONIAS, $ 4. 

4. Ptolemy IV., Philopator, 222-205 B.C., is alluded 
to in Dan. 11 τα (cp 3 Mace. 11-5). His reign marks the 

i decline of the Ptolemies ; for, as Cornill 
ἃ tassa] says, ‘the fourth Ptolemy, a LouisXV. on 
© the Egyptianthrone, ., allowedeverything 
to decay and rot, while at the same time in Antiochus II. 
incorrectly called the Great, the throne of the Seleucida 
had received at least an enterprising and energetic 
ruler.' Coelesyria again became a bone of contention, 
and Ptolemy was roused from his life of luxury by the 
approach of Antiochus. Contrary to what might have 
been expected, Ptolemy contrived to ward off the 
attack; his adversary was severely beaten at Raphia 
(217), retired and gave up Coclesyria. For this reign, 
cp ONIAS, 841 

5. Ptolemy V., Epiphanes, 205-182 B.C., who is 
alluded to in Dan. 11 14 /, was only a child when he suc» 
ceeded his father, He was still in his minority when 
Antiochus returned to the attack. ‘I'his time Antiochus 
met with complete success ; the Egyptians under Scopas 
were badly defeated, and Palestine and Coelesyria 
became a’ province of Syria. Ptolemy Epiphanes 
married Cleopatra, daughter of Antiochus III. {see 
DANIEL [Book], $ 7), On his death, Cleopatra held 
the regeney during the minority of Ptolemy VI. [VII], 
Philometor. 

56. Ptolemy [VI.], Eupator, 182 8.0, 
soon after his accession to the throne. ἢ 

6. Piolemy VI, [VII.}, Philometor, son of Ptolemy 
V. and Cleopatra, 182-146 B.C., [5 mentioned by name 
in the Apocrypha (see above). An attempt to: recover 
for Egypt her Syrian provinces resulted in his defeat by 
Antiochus IV. Epiphanes near Pelusium (170 R.c.). 
After Philometor's younger brother had been proclaimed 
king in Alexandria, Antiochus made a second expedition 
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(169 B.C.) into Egypt. He besieged Alexandria without 
success. The two brothers, whose rivalry had becn 
encouraged by Antiochus for his own purposes, then 
became reconciled. Thereupon, Antiochus proceeded 
to attack them both (168 B.cC.); and he was again pre- 
paring to lay siege to Alexandria when he was stopped 
by the Romans, who compelled him to evacuate Egypt 
and consolidated, at least for a time, the peace between 
the two brothers. It was on his return from this cam- 
paign that Antiochus IV. Epiphanes began his perse- 
cution of the Jews. See, further, ISRAEL, $$ 70 77, and 
SELEUCIDA ; and on Ptolemy IV.'s attitude towards 
the Jews, DisPERSION, $ 7 f. For Ptolemy's brother, 
PTOLEMY VII., Euergetes IL, see also EUERGETES. 
Other persons of the name of Ptolemy mentioned in the 
Apocrypha are: (1) One of the ‘friends’ (see FRIEND) of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, who took part in the cam- 
4. Other paign of τόδ 5.ς. We learn, further, from 2 Macc. 
Ptolemies, —not a very trustworthy authority, yet our only 
one-that he was son of Dorymenes (4 45), —prob- 
ably that Dorymenes who opposed Antiochus the Great on his 
occupation of Ccelesyria (Polyb. 561), —that he was surnamed 
Macron (10 12), that he had been entrusted with the government 
of Cyprus by Prolemy Philometor, but had abandoned the island 
and withdrawn himself te Antiochus Epiphanes, who rewarded 
him with the governorship of Coelesyria and Phoenicia. His 
policy of ‘observing justice towards the Jews,' and endeavouring 
“to conduct his dealings with them on peaceful terms' led to his 
being impeached before Antiochus Eupator, the successor of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, with the result that he poisoned himself 
(1012 £). This Ptolemy is not to be confounded with the 
Ptolemy of Megalopolis, son of Agesarchus, who lived at the 
ἔραν of Ptolemy IV. Philopator, and wrote a history of that 
ing. 
2. Son of Abubus, and son-in-law of Simon the Maccabee, 
whom with two of his sons he murdered (1 Macc. 1611-16; ch 
Jos. Ant. xii. 7481. 
3. Father of LvsiMmacHus, 1. 
4. Son of DostrHEus, 4} along with his father be carried to 
Egypt the ‘epistle of Phrurai' alluded to in Esth.111 &. 
PUAH (MXAB, or [Gen. 4613, Nu. 2623, AV PUA; 
ΕΝ PuvaH], DB; φογὰ [BAFL]}, father of ToLa,! 
an Issacharite judge (Judg.10:), whence 40/4 names 
appear in post-exilie lists as ‘sons’ of Issachar (Gen. 4613, 
AV PHUVAH φουὰ [L]. 1 Ch. 71,-r [B], Nu. 2623 AV 
PUA. Aa [L]; ethnic ἐδ. ‘*9BN, Punites, bovylalei 
[Β]:δι [A] yi [E]: -yAa1 [L]}. The name is possibly 
to be read for mp (see PHURAH) in Judg. 710 f 


PUAH (ΠῚ ΒΒ; poya [BAL]), the name of one of 
the Hebrew midwives in Egypt (Ex. lis). 

PUBASTUM (ND2”9), Ezek. 3017, AVms, EV 
PI-BESETH (9.2). 


PUBLICAN (teAwnHc), Mt. 103. 
ISKAEL, ὃ go. 


PUBLIUS (rrortAloc), the ‘chief man' {trpWwroc} 
of Melita (see MELITA, $ 3), who received and enter- 
tained Paul and his companions after the shipwreck, 
and whose father was cured of his fever by the apostle 
{Acts 287-8). 

Later traditions named him the first bishop of the island, and 
bishop of Athens after the demise of Dionysus; and according 
τὸ Jerome (Vi. ZU. 19) he died a martyr's death. 


PUDENS (rroyàWc [Ti. WH]) joins in Paul's 
salutation to Timothy (2 Tim.421),. Even if these 
salutations belong, at any rate, to a Pauline element in 
the epistle, we have no right to assume that this Pudens 
is the husband of the Claudia (Quinctilla) who appears 
in an inscription in Οὐδ 615,066. See CLAUDIA, 
and cp Lightfoot, S, Clement, 176-79. 

The name occurs în the list of the ‘seventy* given by the 
Pseudo-Hippolytus ; and in thatofthe Pseudo- Dorotheusit is said 
that Pudens, Aristarchus, and Trophimus suffered martyrdom at 
Rome along with Paul.’ In the apocryphal πούς gf Prazedis 
and Pudentiana (his daughters) Pudens figures as a disciple of 
Paul; in later Roman tradition, he comes into the Peter-legend, 
and is represented as a senator, and as entertaining Peter at his 
house on the Viminal. 


See TAXATION, 


1 It is perhaps noteworthy that while Tola means the Corcus 
iticis, the source of the crimson dye, Puah is the Αἰ μόδα cinch- 
oruni, Linn., another source of a red dye (L6w, P/anzennamen, 
P. 551). 
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PUHITES (*5) 1 Ch. 253 AV, RV PUTHITES 
(g.v.). See also SHOBAL. 


PUL (ID; poyà [BAONE] φογθ INQM:; ἐπ 
Africam) 15. 6619, correct reading 5, See PUT, 


n 2. 


PUL 18; φογὰ [BAL], 2K ; darcoy [BI], φάλωρ 
[4]. φογλ [1], 1Ch.). In 2 K. 1519 we read that 
‘Pul, king of Assyria, came against the land (of Israel)'; 
the historical points raised by this statement are con- 
sidered elsewhere (see MENAHEM). In 1 Ch, 526 the 
captivity of certain tribes of Israel is ascribed to an 
impulse divinely given to ‘the spirit of Pul king of 
Assyria, andthespirit of Tilgath-pilneser, king of Assyria.' 
The language of the Chronicler (we are not here con- 
cerned with the historical contents of his statement}! 
led to the supposition that Pul was a different person 
from Tiglath-pileser III, and several suggestions were 
made—such as that he was the general of that king; 
that he was a pretender to the Assyrian throne; and 
that he was a Babylonian ruler (Berossus? represents 
Pul as a Chaldzean king) who in troublous times had 
obtained possession of the Euphrates valley, and de- 
scended thence upon Syria and Palestine—' Assyria ” 
might be a scribe's error for ‘ Chaldeea.’ This explana- 
tion received likewise a certain amount of support from 
the Canon of Ptolemy, which gives χίνξηρος and πῶρος 
{Ukin-zr and Pul} as having reigned, together, five 
years, namely, from 731 t0 726 R.C. ‘The likeness 
between Pul and Poros was naturally taken as a con- 
tirmation of the theory. 

No king Palu, however, is mentioned in the Assyrian 
inscriptions, and the Babylonian Chronicle only speaks 
of Tigìath-pileser, whose reign in Babylonia lasted two 
years, making, with the three years of Ukin-z8r, the 
total of five years given by the Canon of Ptolemy. A 
second ruler of either country seems, by these statements, 
to be excluded. There is, therefore, hardly a doubt that 
the two names indicate one and the same person, and 
this is confirmed by the fact that the Babylonian Canon 
{from which the Canon of Ptolemy was to all appear 
ance copied} gives the name of Pilu or Pul after that 
of Ukîn-zér, with the same length of reign as that of 
Tiglath-pileser, namely, two years (728-726 B.C.). 
Oppert (PS24, 1898, pp. 43/7) says that there were 
two rulers named Pul, the earlier beitig more than 
thirty years anterior to the Pul who was the Poros of 
the Piolemaic canon ‘the antagonist of Tiglath-pileser, 
whom he turned out from Babylon at least once if not 
twice." In order to make room for the earlier ΡῈ] he 
places a gap of ‘just forty-six years (the reign of 
several monarchs),' between ASur:nirari and Tiglath- 
pileser, his successor {the Piilu of the Babylonian canon). 

There is more than one possibility as to the reason 
why this king bore two names. As Pilu occurs in the 
Babylonian Canon, the question naturally arises whether 
he may not have received that name on account of the 
Babylonian opinion of his character (cp Ass. 84/7 ‘wild 
animal’). It is more probuble, however, that, as Pilu 


is otherwise known (Tablet K. 8143 [Johns, Ass. . 


Deeds, 860], col. 2, 1. 15) as a personal name in the 
inscriptions of Assyria, ît was his original name,* 
exchanged for that of Tiglath-pileser on his coming to 
the throne on account of the memories connected with 
those of his predecessors who bore it.4 Nothing is 


1 [Schr. (74 ΤΙ 239, n. 1) remarks that the Chronicler blends 
the statement of 2 K.15 29 (which refers to Tiglath-pileser) and 
2 K. 17 6 (which refers to Shalmaneser).] 

2 Alex. Polyhistor in Eusebius, Ay%2, C4Ayox. 14. 

8 Prof. Cheyne (in TiGLATH-»ILESER) suggests that the Poros 
of the Canon of Ptolemy may preserve the more correct form— 
i.e., Bur, “child, the second part of the name, which would natur- 
ΔΝ be che name of a god fe.g., Ninib, in accordance with the 
usual explanation of Tiglath-pileser), having been dropped. Cp 
Bur-Ramman, Bur-Sin. See, however, E. Meyer, En. 30, 

4 Another case of a double name is that of Tiglath-pileser 
III.'s successor, Shalmaneser IV., who is called Ululia (Elulxus, 
*he of the month Elul') in the Bahylonian Canon. Asa personal 
name Ulula îs more common than Palu, and may likewise have 
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known of the early life of this king; but the suggestion 
that he had been a general în the army of his pre 
decessor on the throne of Assyria, ASur-nirari, is as 
probable as any other. 

The Greek forms Phaloch and Phalos seem to suggest 
that the translators had an idea that the word was con- 
nected in some way with the element 544/ in the Greek 
form Thaglathphallasar {see TIGLATH-PILESER). 

{Another view is proposed in Cri. Βέδ,, where evidence is 
produced to show that in the case of the names of some of the 
foreign kings with whom Israel came into contact there has been 
a confusion of traditions.‘ Pul,'it is there held, was really king 
of the southern Asshur (in N. Arabia), which is supported by 
the fact that N. Arabia exercised a constant pressure, sometimes 
friendly, sometimes adverse, on the Israelitish states. “Βαϊ, or 
Phaloch (655) may be a corruption of ‘ Jerahmeel"; cp PHICHOL.] 

Literature.—G. Rawlinson, Five Great Monarchies, 2 38677; 
ZDMG 25453 21; COT 1219 δ᾽; Murdter- Delitzsch, Gesch, 
Bab. τ. Ass. 182} Sayce, Assyria, its princes, etc. 373 G. 
Smith, Zifstory 9/ Babponialt) ed Sayée, tig, and end ed. 
(1895) ed. Sayce, rr; Hommel, GBA 6397.; PSBA, 1884 
pp. τοῦ γι; /RSA, 1887, pp. 656 658 665 673 (Bahylonian 
Chronicle, lines 19-26) [Schr, AG/ 422-460; Α΄ 4 ΤΣ, 238/40] 

T. G. P. 

PULPIT, EVms- ‘tower’ (DINI; Buma; ἀγσάμε; 
Neh.84). Read perhaps nbyn, w24'd/e4, ‘raised place,” 
the word used in a similar context in Neh, 94 {cp 
STAIRS). 

PULSE (ΕΝ τε. ‘herbs') is the rendering in Dan. 1x2 
of p'yit and, ἐδ. τό, of nvpmt. If the reading is 
correct, opa! should be=nyrwy (15. 6111, cp Lev. 1137). 
The form opp would seem to be a diminutive. It 
occurs in the Talmud, and may be borrowed from 
Aram. lb οὐ .3} (NGld. Mard. Gr. 140). The meaning 
assigned‘is ‘garden herbs’; the context is thought to 
suggest that fruits or uncooked vegetables are meant 
(so, e.g., Bertholdt, Marti). The expression, however, 
is vague and hardly probable. 

Cheyne suggests (Crif. 27.) that pyninjp (τ: χα) may 
be a corruption of ΠΡΌ nop, *barley-meal,’ and D'I9% (Ὁ. 16) 
of a-ipi, ‘barley’. The phrase ‘&' m9p occurs in 2 8.17 58, 
In the same passage of 2 8, EV gets over the difficulty which the 
repetition of ‘5p. occasions by rendering ît first “parched (corn)," 
and then ‘parched (pulse) But ‘p simply means ‘parched 
grain*; the second ‘bp is most probably a scribe's error. 


PUNISHMENTS. See LAW AND JUSTICE, $$ 11-13. 
PUNITES (*3BM1), Nu. 2623. Sce Puan, i. 


PUNON ({235), Nu. 834: See Pinon. 
PUR (13), Esth. 37 926, See PuRIM. 
PURAH (15), Judg.710f AV PHURAH (g.7.). 


PURIFICATION, PURIFYING. See CLEAN AND 
UNCLEAN. ‘The words are :— 

1. Mb, fdhar, Mao, fohoral, Lev. 124 6 2 Ch. 3019 Neh. 
1245. 

2. MRO, fartath, Nu, 87 (ἁγνισμότ) 19917 (ἄγνισμα), AV 
agrees with ὅδ. ἈΝ, however, ‘(water of) expiation,' ‘a sin- 
offering'; so Dillmann. Cp ΝΌΠ, Lev. 815 (EV *purify ἢ, 
Ezek. 43 22,/ (EV “cleanse ), etc. ΟΡ SACRIFICE. 


3. D'PIO, meérilbi, ὈΝΡΥΎΘΕ, famritza, Esth.239 12. Cp 
Pereumes. " 
4. ἁγνισμός, Acts 2126 (cp τ΄. 24) 9418; ἁγνέζω, 70. 11 55. In 


ἘχΟΊθιο for Wp. Cp ὥτρῃπ, Josh.35 15.165 25.114, EV 
“to sanctify oneself.” 

5. καθαρισμός. ΟΥ̓ the ‘washings' before meals, Jn. 26 (cp 
Mt.152); see MeALS, $ 5. Of special ‘purifications,' Mk. 
144 Lk.514 222. καθαρίζω repeatedly of leprosy (e.g., Mt. 
825). On the ‘questioning about purifying,y Jn.325, see 
John THE BarTIST, 86. 


PURIM (Θ΄ Ἢ, Esth. 926; ppoypai [BK*îd- AL], 
<pim [N©2]), a feast of the later Jews to further the 
observance of which is the purpose of the book of 


been the original name of its bearer. [Winckler (GA 221) adds 
the case of Afur-bani-pal, the Kandalanu of the Babylonian lists; 
cp col. 451.] 

1 On the form, cp Barth, N28 de. 
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EsrHER (g.2., $ 6 £); cp Esth. 111, the Epistle of 
PHURIM (ΒΝ PRRURAI, φρογρὰι [BL] τὰ [N*] -1m 
Nea]), 
I According to Esth. 926 the name is from Pur (ma; 
φρουραι [BN*vid. AL] φρουρ [N°], which is explained 
in 87 as ‘lot’ (ἔβαλεν κληρούς [BNAL]). This deriva- 
tion of the name, however, has but a 
1. Inadequacy Light connection with the story ; still 
of ADE it has a better claim on our acceptance 
ot” than the narrative în which ît occurs 
(cp EsTHER). Because Haman, the arch-enemy of the 
Jews, cast lots to ascertain the day favourable for the 
execution of the decree against them, the festival (we 
are to believe) was called in grim irony ‘the Lots. 
Nothing, however, in the essentials of the festival itself 
required that the name of it should be of that meaning. 
©On the other hand, if a good independent reason be 
found for a name Purim, in the sense of ‘lots,’ it is 
worth considering whether the name, being already in 
existence, may not have suggested the insertion of the 
episode of Haman's casting lots, into the story, after its 
association with the festival. 
As actually observed, the institution commenced with 
a fast observed on the 13th of Adar. This was called 
"the fast of Esther," and explained as 


3. Jewish in memory of the fast which Esther and 
iper Arg her maids observed and which she, 


through Mordecai, enjoined on the Jews 
in Shushan (Esth. 416). This fast was so integral a 
part of the observance that if the 13th fell on the 
Sabbath, the fast was put back to the fifth day of the 
week, the sixth being impossible for a fast, as the pre- 
paration of food for the sabbath and the feast days 
which would follow necessitated tasting the dishes pre- 
pared. The r4th and 15th of Adar were feast days. 
As soon as the stars appeared on the night of the 13th, 
when the 14th began, candles were lighted in all the 
houses, as a sign of rejoicing, and the people repaired 
to the synagogue. After prayer and thanksgiving, the 
reading of the Roll (Megillah} of Esther began. 

This Was accompanied by a running translation, with com- 
ments, in the vernacular of the district. The reading was 
dramatic instyle so as to,bring out the full force of the passages, 
and the congregation punctuated it with curses on laman, or 
‘the ungodly” in general, whenever the name wasuttered. This 
afforded an opportunity to exprobrate Christians as well as 
Persians, Macedonians, or Amalekites; the name in the narra- 
tive being understcod to cover the others according to the 
nationality most prominent as oppressors at the time. After 
the Megillah is read through, the congregation solemnly curse 
Haman, Zeresh, idolators in general, and pronounce a solemn 
blessing upon Mordecaî, Esther, the Israelites, and even the 
Gentile Harbonah, because he hanged Haman. 

Then the people return to a light supper of milk and 
eggs. In the morning of the 14th, after prayers in the 
synagogue, the lesson from the Law (Ex. 17 8.16) relating 
to the destruction of the Amalekites, of whom was Agag, 
the ancestor of Haman (Esth. 31), is read and the 
Megillah is read again in the same manner as before. 
It is a sacred duty for all to attend this reading. The 
14th day is looked upon as the actual day of deliverance, 
and in 2 Macc, 1536 is called Mordecaîs day. When 
the ceremony in the synagogue is over, all give them- 
selves up to rejoicings and feastings, which are con- 
tinued on the rsth. Excess on these occasions is 
excused, ‘The gifts given to the poor, and the 
mutual interchange of gifts, are a custom much 
honoured. So great was the esteem in which the feast 
was held that its observance was regarded as certain to 
survive when the temple and the prophets had failed. 
If a second Adar occurred, the festival was repeated, if 
not the fast. 

There seems no reason to doubt that all this, not 
intimately connected with the temple, nor altogether in 

νέος, ας Keeping with dominant religious senti- 

3. Historical ment, was theembodiment ofa national 

oecasion ΟΥἠ fecling of intense joy at some deliver- 

institution. nce and a bitter, if veiled, resentment 
‘against some specific oppressors. "The Jews had but 
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too good reason to perpetuate a feeling of resentment, 
changing the people aimed at, from time to time. 

The details of the observance may not always have 
been the same; but in its essential character we can 
recognise no great change. If we dismiss the account 
given in the Megillah itself as impossible historically, 
there seems no event so likely to have been the occasion 
of the institution as the defeat of Nicanor by Judas 
Maccabeeus, on, the rgth of Adar, 161 B.c. (1 Mace. 
7 49). This gave rise to a festival kept on that day as 
Nicanor's day, perhaps afterwards transferred to the 
14th, as the day on which the victory became known, 
Such at least is the view taken by Erbt, Die Purimsage, 
80. Even the name of Hadassah, Esther's first name, 
may be a reminiscence of Adasa, where the battle took 
place. It seems evident that, at this period, no general 
observance of Purim by the Jews was in force. In 
times of such national extremity, popular festivals may 
have been neglected, even if the religious feasts were 
kept up. 

But the question arises: Was there no Purim feast 
before the event just mentioned ? Many attempts have 
been made to assign to it a more general 


i Possible meaning. A full-moon feast of Adar ìs 
pis bars a natural suggestion, made by Ewald 


(ΟΡ 24967). Winckler regards Purîm, 
Purim feast. s.iurnalia, Sakaia, ete., as primarily the 
festival of the supernumerary gamziz at the end of 
the year, which was regentless, and an interregnum în 
the calendar, whence emerged {by lot?} the consuls, 
eponyms, or other regular annual rulers. His theory 
serves to connect many of the Esther personages with 
astral divinities, but seems to demand the last week in 
Adar for its celebration. 

(a) Oppert and Lagarde.—The assumptions that 
there was such a Purim feast in older times, and that 
the story of the Megillah is borrowed from non-Jewish 
sources and is radically connected with Purìm, have 
led to many attempts to discover the source of both 
in close combination. Guided by the indications of the 
Megiilah itself, Oppert, Revue des Etudes Juives, 1894, 
p. 34,1} found many words that he regarded as 
Persian, more or less corrupted. Lagarde, however, 
showed that the resemblances were fallacious and in- 
volved too great a stretch of the imagination. Above 
all, he showed that no Persian word for *lot' could 
be the origin of Purim. He fell back on (5. and 
especially Lucian's reading of the name, as φουρδια, as 
a foundation for the theory that Purim was a linea 
descendant of the Persian Farwardigan, or New Year's 
Feast. There certainly were elements in the observ- 
ances of that day which have counterparts in the Purim. 
Even, however, if we admit the white-washing, ete., of 
the tombs, vouched for by Schwaliy, as Persian in 
origin, there is no evidence of its essential connection 
with Purim, and all the poetic description of the 
Persian feast given by Lagarde only shows its dis- 
similarity to Purim. At both, gifts were distributed to 
the poor and to mutual friends. 

The foundation itself is too slight. The name φουρδια may 

taken as a mere error for φουραια as is done by Erbt, or 
may be the attempt of a learned Greek to connect the festivals. 
The Egyptian colouring of the translation throughout, shows 
rather that the translator was unfamiliar with Persian terms and 
aimed at finding an etymology in his own tongue. He may 
have derived Purim from φονρειν and given it a form φουραια 
to help his derivation, 

The transfer of a New Year's feast to the 14th of 
Adar remains unaccounted for, and such a change is 
always a thing difficult to accomplish in practice, 

(3) Jensen.—The publication by Jensen of his Elem 
tische Eigennamen (WZKMA 57, ete.) brought into 
prominence the Babylonian affinities of some parts of 
the Megillah, He showed that whilst Esther and 
Mordecai recall the Babylonian IStar and Marduk, 
Haman can be taken to be Humman the Elamite chief 


1 Cp Annales de philosophie chrétienne, Jan. 1864. 
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god, and Zeresh may be Giris, supposing a ? written 
in error for 2. Hence, at least some part of the story 
may go back to a national epos of Babylonia, represent- 
ing the conflict between the gods of Babylonia and of 
Elam., Efforts were accordingly made to discover, 
either in the Creation-story or in the Gilgameò epic, a 
source for this portion. Although, however, there may 
be reminiscences, there is no known Babylonian account 
that could be regarded as the literary source of the story. 

The Creation-story does not associate IXtar and Marduk as 
allies against Elamite gods, as would be required if it were the 
source. Nor will it admit, in its present form, of their alliance 
against Tiamat and her belpers, as Erbt ingeniously attempts 
τὸ show. 

In the GilgameS-story, even if GilgameS as a solar hero be 
confused with Marduk, a sun god, we should have a sun-god 
and Babylonian tutelary divinityas champion against Humbaba 
of Elam, rather than against Humman. There is no place for 
any other of the Esther personages. A story of national confticts 
is the inost we could recognise. i 
hero and IStar are there essentially hostile, 


(c) Zimmern.—At the same time, the resemblances 
brought out by these attempts do show that the Esther 
story is indebted for some of its incidents to the sources 
adduced, unless indeed it is directly drawn from some 
unknown source, which had already absorbed them. 
Intimately connected with these attenipts was Zimmern's 
derivation of Purîn from 22472, the Babylonian name 
for the assemblage of the gods, at the Zakmuku, or New 
Year's festival, when under the presidency of Marduk 
the fates of the year were determined {see Z4TW 
11 157-169). With this assemblage of the gods it is 
possible to connect the earlier portion of the Creation- 
story, where Marduk takes his place as chief among the 
gods and controller of the tablets of destiny. Hence 
it is not impossible that the recitation of this section of 
the Creation-story may have formed part of the ritual 
on the Babylonian New Vear's Day; but that proves 
nothing for the month of Adar. 

The derivation of Purim from pu2r4, however, even 
after the intervention of the Syriac x@m», Mandaic δε ΠΊΕ, 
is difficult. The loss of the ἢ is a grave objection. 
Besides, ῥαῴγω does not mean. ‘lot.’ Erbt suggests 
that after the Jewish fashion a Hebrew etymology was 
found from ἃ root “mp, Assyrian pardrz, which by 
meaning ‘to break in pieces,’ could come to mean ‘a 
smali stone,” after the types of 51 and ψῆφος. This, 
however, does not explain why ‘lots’ needed to be 
reached as the meaning of the word. If the feast had 
to be assigned a name, why fix on Purim, even if 
corrupted from Pubru, unless Pubru had been the name 
ofthe feast already? Ifthat be granted, then Zimmern’s 
view must follow. Τῇ, however, the feast was already 
called Purim, μάν is a difficult derivation. Nor does 
Erbt's suggestion that pe4rz may have already become 
pira in Babylonian help at all. Certainly Jensen would 
not venture on such an assertion. 

Let us, however, sum up the present position of the 
inquiry as soberly as possible. It is a fact that in 

Babylonian 24% has these meanings— 

δ. Present ὦ small “road stone,’ 1 a ‘ counter' (the 

position of crigin of the ‘circle’ to denote the 

INQUIEY. number 10), a ‘vessel’ for holding oil, a 
stone “urn' or ‘jar.’ It also means ‘lot,’ and is used 
of dividing an inheritance ‘by lot.'* Further, in 
Assyrian it denotes a ‘term of office,’ specially the 
year of eponymy. These offices were entered upon at 
the New Year feast in Assyria. Hence whilst that 
festival may have been called the Puhru festival, it 
may also have been called the Puru festival. Such 
a name for the New Year festival, however, remains 
undiscovered in cuneiform literature, If it were fully 
established, we should still have to account for the 
transference of the date. As on the New Year festival 
all officials entered on their offices, however, it is con- 

1 Cp the present writers article in Ex/os., Aug. 1896, pp. 
151-154; Jensen, in Wildeboer's ZstAex, 173. 

‘2 For references to passages see Assyria, Deeds and σοι: 
mente, vol, iii, Ὁ. 1567 
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ceivable that those offices were previously fixed in Adar. 
Then the Pubru and Pùru festivals would be separate. 
Marduk's fixations of the fates may have been anticipated 
by the previous appeal to the ‘lot.' True, in historical 
times, the eponyms appear to follow a regular order, 
and an appeal to the lot seems out of question. Still, 
in the later Assyrian times this order is widely departed 
from, and granting the royal favour to have ‘loaded 
the dice,” we may imagine a formal appeal to the ‘lot. 

‘The Babylonian hemerologies have yet to be consulted 
as to the observances in Adar. Unfortunately, these 
await publication. But the 13th of Adar was so far a 
fast day that on it no fish or ἴον] might be eaten: in 
one tablet the 13th is marked ‘not good,’ whilst the 
14th and 15th are ‘good'; on another the 14th was 
marked as ‘not favourable,' whilst the 13th is ‘favour- 
able.' On this tablet there is no entry preserved for 
the sth; but we know that at Sippara, in the ninth 
century B.C., of the six great yearly festivals of Samaò, 
for which Nabil-aplu-iddin left rich vestments and 
endowments, one was held on the Isth of Adar. 
Hence, we see that ἃ fast on the r3th, and feasts on 
the 14th and rsth, are quite in Keeping with known 
Babylonian observances în Adar. 

Further, the antagonism of Marduk and Esther outside 
the Creation-story and Gilgames-epic is not so complete 
that one and the same day might not be sacred to 
Marduk and IStar, as was actually the case in the 
second Elul, 

Even if it be the case that the real derivation of 
Purim carries back both name and meaning to Baby- 
lonian times, the association of the stories told in 
Esther with the Jewish festival may have no parallel in 
its prototype. Indeed, as de Goeje has pointed out, 
there are elements of the story to be found in the 
Arabian Nights. Jensen has also shown reason to 
suppose Judith another Purim legend, with the same 
motif, though with different nomenclature. Erbt agrees 
with this, and has further shown that Esther itself is 
of composite origin. ‘There seems to have been a 
somewhat wide circle of stories, more or less closely 
linked by popular association with the original Baby- 
lonian Purim festival or its Canaanite relative, and 
some of them are blended into these Jewish tales, 
adorned with incidents perhaps originally unrelated, 
but all twisted to serve the purpose of illustrating God's 
care of his chosen people and his vengtance on their 
enemies. ‘That Persian editions of some of these stories 
may have furnished some further modifications is not 
impossible ; but the Persian colouring may be artificial, 
being within the powers of a Jew even în the Macedonian 
times. Hence whilst the Nicanor day is probably the 
starting-point of the specifically Jewish festival, which 
may be artificial and intentional, the older sources of 
the Megillah are probably Gentile, Babylonian, with 
some Persian influence, and a free adaptation of 
material. The observances are appropriate to an 
occasion of national rejoicing for deliverance from 
disaster ; but they may preserve non-Jewish features of 
widely different origin. The time of observance is 
linked closely with the historic date of institution, but 
may be identical with previously observed festivals of 
other origin. C.H. W.J. 

Following Zimmern, J. G. Frazer inclines to hold that 
Purim was derived by the Jews, probably at the time of 
the captivity, from the Babylonian 


abrgurther | New Year festival of Zakmuk, which 
evel Golden 8 fell about the vernal equinox. Further, 
ἜΘΕΙ (ell adopting the view of Br. Meissner, he 


would identify Zakmuk with the Sacea, 
a Babylonian festival described by Berossus (Athenzeus, 


1 [The condition of critical progress being the full develop- 
ment of a theory, taking in as many data as possible from all 
sources, we have no hesitation în appending a sketch of J. ὦ. 
Frazer's view of the origin of Purîm (Golden Bough0®, 8 138-200), 
to which will be added a very brief sketch of the position 
necessitated by another inquiry which has the closest bearing 
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146396; cp Dio Chrysostom, Or. iv.69 f. ΜῈ) and Strabo 
(xi. 85). A serious objection, however, to identifying 
Zakmuk with the Saceea is that, whereas Zakmuk was 
held in spring, the Sacaa seems to have fallen in 
summer, probably in July. The two chief features of 
the Sacea were (1) its Bacchanalian or orgiastic 
character, and (2) the appointment of a condemned 
criminal to be a mock or temporary king (Zoganes), 
who after enjoying full license for five days, including 
permission to use the king's concubines, was stript of 
his royal robes, scourged, and hanged or crucified. 
Resemblances to these two features of the Sacaa are 
found (1) in the orgiastic character of Purim, and (2) 
in the story of Haman and Mordecai, of whom one 
sought and the other attained a temporary grant of 
royal honours, while the unsuccessful aspirant perished 
on the gallows. Further, a vestige of the leave granted 
to the mock king of the Sacaa to use the king's con- 
cubines may perhaps be discerned in the suspicion of 
Ahasuerus that Haman intended violence to the queen 
{Esther 78). Following Jensen and others, Frazer identi- 
fies Mordecai and Esther with the great Babylonian 
deities Marduk and Ishtar, and he further inclines to 
accept Jensen's identification of Haman and Vashti 
with the Elamite deities Humman and Vashti. Frazer 
conjectures, however, that this opposition between the 
native Babylonian deities on the one hand and the deities 
of the hostile Elamites on the other hand was not original 
but sprang from a later misunderstanding. Originally, 
if he is right, Haman and Vashti on the one side and 
Mordecai and Esther (Marduk and Itar} on the other 
represented the same divine couple viewed under 
different aspects. Haman and Vashti stood for the 
god and goddess of fertility regarded as decaying and 
dying with the old year; Mordecai and Esther stood 
for the same divine beings coming to life again with the 
new year in spring. He supposes that at the New 
Year festival the god and goddess were personated by 
a human couple, a mock king and queen, whose 
temporary union was meant to promote, by means of 
sympathetic magic, the fruitfulness of the earth and the 
fecundity of the flocks and herds for the year. When 
the mock king (the Zoganes of the Saczea) had dis- 
charged this function, he was put to death, originally 
perhaps at the end of the year, and his place was taken 
by a new representative of the deity, who after a similar 
union with'another mock queen shared the fate of his 
predecessor, Movers pointed out long ago (Die 
Phònizier, 1490 75} that the legends of Sardanapalus 
and Semiramis appear to embody reminiscences, both 
of the debauchery of these temporary kings and queens 
and of the violent death of the male partner. Thus, 
on Frazer's theory, Haman and Vashti were originally 
the outgoing representatives of the powers of fertility, 
of whom at the end of the year one was slain and the 
other deposed: Mordecai and Esther (Marduk and 
Ishtar) were the incoming representatives of these same 
powers, who were appointed at the beginning of the 
year in spring, and after enjoying their regal and con- 
jugal privileges for a season went the way of their 
predecessors. A. reminiscence of a conjugal relation 
between Mordecai and Esther is preserved in Jewish 
tradition (1. 1. Schudt, /édische Merkwurdigkeiten, ii. 
Theil, 316). The whole custom may thus have been 
the oriental equivalent of those popular European 
ceremonies which celebrate the advent of spring by 
representing in a dramatic form the expulsion or defeat 
of winter by the victorious summer; and it would be 
‘intimately related to the custom of personating the 
powers of vegetation by a king and queen of May. At 
the Saccea, at least in later times, the mock king was 
always a condemned criminal; so that public opinion 
was not shocked by the custom of putting him to death. 

From the «(εἰς of St. Dasius, published a few years 


on the criticism of the theories so ably and zealously being 
elaborated in Germany and England. —EÉD.] 
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ago by Prof. Franz Cumont of Ghent {Ana/ecta Bol 
landiana, 16, 1897, pp. 5-16), we learn that in like 
manner the Roman soldiers at Durostolum in Μαρίᾳ 
used to appoint one of their number as a representative 
of the divine king Saturn, who was put to death at the 
Saturnalia after enjoying a nominal reign of thirty days.! 
In later times the Jews have been wont to make 
effigies of Haman and destroy them at Purim. Such 
a ceremony has not unfrequently been a mitigation of 
an older practice of putting a man to death. There 
are some grounds for thinking that all over the ancient 
world, from Italy to Babylon, there prevailed at a very 
remote era a custom of annualiy appointing a human 
representative of the divine powers of fertility, who 
exercised his divine and royal functions for the purpose 
of quickening the earth and the flocks. and then suffered 
a violent death. Of such a custom both Purim and the 
Saturnalia are, on Frazer's theory, mitigated survivals. 
1G.F 

The hospitality given to rival though closely con- 
nected theories which assume that in the main the MT 

is correct, justifies us în pointing out here 

7. ProbaDle hat the use of-Babyionian materisi, and 

ΤΑΝ ΑΝ the application of a mythological key de- 

iticism rived from that material to the problems 

SRMICIENI. cf the story of Esther is only to a slight 
extent legitimate if the results of criticism referred to 
under MoRDECA! and VASHTI (cp CriZ. 213.) are 
correct. The critical view of the origin of Esther to 
which they lead is that this book, like Judith, is based 
on an earlier narrative, the traces of which are still 
visible in the proper names, and which had a different 
geographical and historical setting. That Mordecai 
has no connection with Marduk, but is simply a corrup- 
tion of a name such as Carmeli {one of the popular 
distortions of Jerahmeeli), appears to the present writer, 
from a text-critical point of view, certain (cp Ezra 22 
Neh. 77). Hadassah and Esther seem to be equally 
remote from IStar, being simply variants of the same 
name, which in its original form is Israelith (cp Judith). 
Haman is Heman or Hemam. Hammedatba is an 
outgrowth of Hemdan (Gen. 3626). In fact, the original 
Esther referred to ἃ captivity of the Jews in Edom (cp 
OBADIAH, Book), The Persian element has been ex- 
aggerated. 

H we reserve the bulk of the text-critical evidence, it 
may suffice to remark here that in 13 pomini “oi DID dm 
should be emended into δ᾽ ΠΡΊΩ Diamo (cp Paras). With 
regard to ἫΒ (87 [where nn ‘95 is no doubt an error for 
Ὁ ΠῸΝ 28} 9.54) and D'PB (826, etc.), one must venture τὸ say 
that, however plausible the connection with Ass. #77 “a round 
stone’ may be, and willing as one may be to admit the possibility 
that, when Esther was edited in its present form, there may 


have been a Hebrew word "NB with that meaning (cp 991 
and BDB 174a), one can hardly believe that “the stones’—i.c., 
‘she lots'—gives the right meaning of Purim, Even from the 
point of view of a conservative textual criticism, it is difficult to 
make a connection of Purim with the Babylonian New Vear's 
festival probable, and from a text-critical point οἵ view it îs 
most improbable. 


‘The origin of ‘ Purim’ cannot be finally settled. In 
the view of the present writer, however, it is not im- 
probable that Pur and Purim are corruptions of a 
place-name, and that place-name very possibly was 
some collateral form of Ephrath, for there seems to 
have been an Epbrath in Jerahmeelite® territory ; cp 
PARADISE, $ 5, end, RACHEL, 

It is at Ephrath that the peril and the deliverance of 
the Jews are localised. It may, however, be cheerfuliy 


1 The analogy between the treatment of this Roman repre- 
sentative of Satura and the mockery and death of Jesus was first 
pointed out by P. Wendland (27272465, 88, 1898. pp. 175-179). 

razer has also been struck by this analogy. He conjectures 
that the Jews may have borrowed from the Babylonians the 
custom of putting a malefactor to death at Purim in the character 
of Haman, and that Jesus may have suffered în that character. 
For the details of his theory see The Golden Boughl®), 3187 7). 

2 Jerahmeelite is here used in its proper sense, referring tò the 
land of the Negeb. 
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granted that, as in the case of the stories of Abraham, 
Joseph, Moses, a few elements of mythic affinities may 
have found their way, in a very pale form, into the 
Esther story. There were doubtless, many such 220/35, 
and narrators could not help using them. 

This attempted solution of the problem of Purim (and of 
Esther) may be supported by a brief reference to a possible similar 
solution of the problem of the stories of Danieli. ‘Daniel,* 
Sery, in Ezek. 141420 283 is most easily explained as a cor- 
ruption of ὁ Jerahmeel,' bgpmy». It is by no means improbable 
(when we consider the extent to which the editorial transforma- 
tion of certain literary works has gone in the OT) that the 
hero of the stories in our Book of Daniel was originally called 
by some popular mutilation of ‘Jerahmeel” such as Carmeli, 
that ‘ Babel,' 539, is a distortion of ὅ9γες ΝΠ" (erahmeel), 
that ‘Nebuchadrezzar' comes from Nebrod (named after the 
great North Arabian hero—see NixroD), and ‘ Belshazzar' 
from ‘ Baal, prince of Missur.” This îs supported by the theory 
(see NekcAL-SHAREZER;  ObapIAH [Boox], $ 5/77) that the 
Misrites took part in the siege of Jerusalem, and carried away 
captives from it, and, in fact, by the arguments already offered 
in the case of the Book of Esther. It may be added that the 
force of the evidence for the editorial] resetting of biblical tradi- 
tions is cumulative (see Crit. 51.) T.K.C. 


For the literature of the subject, see Erbt, Die Purzmisage, 

1-5. For a discussion of the distinct Esther and Marduk stories 

and allied stories which afford more or less close 

Literature: paraltels, see Erbt, 45-76. Forthe Babylonian 

#87 sce Zimmern, Beifrage sur Kenntniss der 

Bab. Religion. "The indirect contributions of Winckler, 405, 

2 101 182 353 381, note, etc., are to be read for their suggestive: 
ness, but hardly account for all the facts. 

C.H.W.J., 88 1-5: }. 6. Ῥ., 8.6; r.K.c., 87 


PURPLE. The two sorts of purple dye mentioned 
in the OT are called respectively mame 'argàman (in 
2 Ch. 27 [6] pine) and nbon, ἐδἐδίοία, For argamdn (a 
bright red kind) EV gives ‘purple’; for s64%et4 (a 
violet blue) the rendering is ‘blue.’ The two terms 
often occur together, like their cognates in Assyrian 
(KAT 154 f.).. It is remarkable that there is 
only one biblical mention of purple stuffs of native 
Phoenician origin; but though it refers nominally to the 
time of Solomon, it can only be used for the third 
century B.c. {2 Ch. 26[7] 13[14]). According to Ezekiel 
{277} both purple-red and purple-blue stuffs were im- 
ported from the ' coastlands of ELISHAH' (g.0.), as if 
the Tyrians preferred expensive foreign to cheaper 
native products—an improbable idea, which of itself 
suggests that an examination of the basis of the view 
that Tyre is the city meant by Ezekiel is not superfiuous 
(see Crit. Bi4.). Certainiy the industry of preparing 
purple ἄγε in Phoenicia must have been of great antiquity ; 
the Phcenicians indeed were traditionally regarded as its 
inventors (cp PHEENICIA, $ 1). To this day large ac- 
cumulations of the shells of the purple-producing murex 
are to be found in the neighbourhood of Tyre,! and re- 
mains of the vats in which the dye was prepared are still 
found at Sidon. In Europe the S. Italian coasts {Elishah?) 
and those of Laconia and the Euripus; in Asia Minor 
the coast of Caria, and in North Africa the island of 
Meninx (SE. of Carthage) and the Geetulian coast are 
specially mentioned as, besides the Phcenician coast, 
sources of the murex (cp Plin. 47960). 


It is not surprising that the costly purple stuffs were” 


much în request for sanctuaries and sacred officers. 
Van Hoonacker (Le sacerdoce Lévitigue, 341 77) takes 
the trouble to show that the purple and violet of the 
Jewish high priest's dress are no indication of a royal as 
distinct from the pontifical dignity. Other priests and 
high-priests wore purple—eg., the chief priest of 
Hierapolis in Syria (Lucian, De Sy. Dea, 42), the 
priest of Zeus δὲ Magnesia in Asia Minor (Strabo, 
14648), the priest of Hercules at Tarsus (Athen. ὅ 54), 
and the Roman augurs (Serv. ad x, 7612)? ‘The bue 
purple seems to have been more used for sacred purposes 
than the red. See TABERNACLE. 


Supplementing the article CoLours (88 13, 15) we may draw 
attention τὸ three biblical.passages (about each of which there is 


1 The late Heb. name for the murez is fi°9M; in Shadh. 262 


the collectors of the shells are spoken of (See Jastrow, Les.). 
2 The references are from Dillmann-Ryssel (Ex. Lev. 342% 
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something new to be said) which are not specially considered 
there. È 

(αὐ In Cant.8.10 MT we read that the centre (AV * covering, 
RV ‘ seat’) of Solomon's grand palanquin was ‘of purple." Itis 
obvious, however, that ‘silver-gold-purple-love' form an odd 
combination. ‘Purple’ should be 4267775212 =almuggim-wood; 
‘love’ should be ‘ebony” (see LiTTER). 

(δ) In 1K. 22 10 MT makes Ahab and Jeboshaphat sit in their 
Tobes of state ‘in a threshing-flcor® {see RViug.), What the 
narrator really said was that they seated themselves (at the 
entrance of the gate οἱ Samaria) ‘ix fur le roles’ (argaman 
for bigdren ; Kamph., Ki). A writer in a Bible Dictionary 
(Riehm, 7W212) 12684) says that there is nowhere any referente 
fo the use of purple robes by kings of Israel. Ifthe suggestion 
just made be accepted this will now be seen τὸ need qualification, 
It would certainly be strange if so late as the time of Ahab purple 
robes were unused by the Israelitish kings. The Midianite kings 
are reported to have worn them (Judg. 8 26), and the Books of 
Daniel (57 16 29) and Esther (815) speak of the gift of purple 
raiment as a signal mark of favonr from Babylonian and Persian 

ings. 

(c) In Bar.672, τὸ heighten the effect of the sarcasms on 
idolatry, it is said (cp Jer.109) that the idols are seen to be no 
gods by the ‘purple and * + that rots upon them," τῆς πορφύρας 
καὶ τῆς μαρμάρου [BAQ]; Vg. “a purpura quoque et murice’; 
EV ‘bright purple,’ RVng: ‘purple and brightness.’ The key 
to this passage {supposed to be desperate) is Cant.515, 
where (5 has μαρμάρινος for εἶ, The writer of Bar. 672 most 
certainly translates from a Hebrew original; he confounds &# 
‘white marble’ with vg ‘fine linen ‘Purple and fine linen' 


is a natural combination (Esth. 16 8 15 “xy pd 


PURSE! τ. Ὁ is thus rendered only in Pr. 114; 
elsewhere it îs translated ‘bag.’ See Bac, 2. 
2. βαλάντιον, Lk. 104 etc. See Bac, 5. 


3. ῥώνη, Mt. 109 Mk. 68, See GirDLE, 20. 


PURSLAIN (MISÈM), referred to in 700 86 RVme. 
The general sense of the context is clear (see FowLS, 
$ 4); but expositors waver between ‘white of an egg’ 
and ‘ purslain’ as the rendering of 4a%/@mzik. This is 
not such a trifle as it may seem ; the first reply of Job 
to Eliphaz (see Jo [BooK], $ 5) is so fine that we 
cannot endure that our impression should be spoiled at 
the opening by the very poor sixth and seventh verses, 
It is one step towards the recovery of sense to substitute 
* purslain' for * white of an egg,' if this can be justified, 

First, as to ‘white of an egg.’ This sense is thought to be 
supported by the Talmudic #stobn, ‘yolk ofan egg'(Teramori 
1012; ‘A30da τανᾶ, q0a), as Îf the ‘slime (2) of the yolk of an 
egg’ were a natural phrase for ‘white of an egg.' Next as to 
‘purslain.' For this the Syrian Δ ἡρρνέα, NH MEbN are com. 
pared. It is true, this means not strictly ‘purslain, but the 
anchusa, Germ, Ocksenmaut (see Low, Aram. PRanzennamen, 
no. 120), a plant such as onìy the rest would eat, like the 
borago, which indeed is related to the anckwsa. The English 
reader, however, would gain nothing by. the substitution of 
anchusa ; let us therefore conventionally retain ‘purslain.* 

The rest of the verse, however, is quite impossible, 
and the correction, though it has beèn missed, lies close 
at hand. Instead of AV's 

Can that which ἐξ unsavoury be eaten without salt, 
©Or is there any taste in the white of an egg? 
we should probably read thus, 
Can I eat my morsel with leaves of mallow, 
Or drink purslain broth? 


‘My morsel’ is suggested by (δ (ἄρτον); ‘leaves of mallow' by 
ob 304 (emended text), a passage fully expiained elsewhere 
(see JUNIPER), which combines these two plants--mallow and 
pursiain (rather anckusa), as foods of the poorest and meanest 
class. Those who read 77. 5 and 6 together now, will not be 
disappointed. Cp MaLLow. 
The Hebrew is mobn po ΕΘΝ ὯΝ nio 


3 ἘΒ δ 


The latter part occurs in a corrupt variant în ©, 75; on 2, 7a 


(which is misplaced) see Dubm. Το κι. 


PUT, AV (twice) PHUT (5 Gen. 106 x Ch. 18 
Jer. 469 Ezek. 27 ro 30 5 885 Nah. 394;2 φουδϑ in Gen. [ADE] 
and Ch. [BA], also Judith 223, elsewhere Axfves [BAQ] except 
in Nah. τῆς φυγης IBRA]; AV has * Libyans” once and ‘Libya’ 
twice). 

According to the present form of Jer. 469 Ezek. 2710 
305 385 Neh. 39, a people which, like Lud (Lydians?), 

1 From βύρσα; see LEATHER, 

2 On Ezek. 885 see ParAS, and on Nah, 89 see Lusrm, 


3 & BAQmE. also gives φουνδ, where MT has din, in 15. 6619. 
Probably via is the true reading. 
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supplied mercenary troops to Egypt and to Tyre.  Doubt 
has been thrown, however, on the authenticity of the text 
of these passages. It is very possible that prophecies 
which originally referred to North Arabian regions have 
been so altered, partly by accidental corruption, partly 
by editorial manipulation, as to refer to Egypt and 
Egyptian cities. and to countries connected, locally or 
otherwise, with the Nile-valley (see No-AMON, and 
Crit. Bib.). Δι ΔῸΥ rate, if we grant (see Cusm, $ 2) 
that psi wa in Gen. 106 {1 Ch, 18) means the North 
Arabian regions called Καὶ α and Musur, 
1. In Gen. 106. ;: becomes reasonable to hold that the 
region intended there by ms lay between Musur (see 
MIZRAIM) and Canaan; and the corruption of names 
being such a common phenomenon in the MT, we can 
hardly avoid supposing that ws in Gen. 106 comes 
from nsvg or possibly from nba or nos, into which (see 
PELETHITES) nius (Zarephath) appears to the present 
writer to be sometimes corrupted. How important and 
troublesome a population in early times the Zarephath- 
ites were, is shown elsewhere! See ZAREPHATH, and 
cp LETUSHIM. 
The determination of the locality of the true Put 
(if we may admit its existence) is not easy. This at 
least is clear—that Put is not the land 
2. Elsewhere. cf Punt (famons from Queen Ha't- 
Sepsut's expedition ; see EcyPT, 88 48, 53), for Punt 
never supplied Egypt with warriors. ΔΗ, 39 (best 
reading ; see LUBIM} suggests a better view of Put and 
Ludim as the ‘helpers’ of No-Amon (the Egyptian 
‘’Thebes) in the latter part of the Assyrian period; cp 
Jer. 469, Ezek. 2710. Put and Lud (or Ludim) might 
therefore be the Carian and Lydian mercenaries of the 
later Egyptian kings. (This suggests a not impossible 
explanation of Ludim, in Gen. 1013.) This view may 
perhaps be confirmed by a cuneiform fragment on the 
war of Nebuchadrezzar against Amasis, published by 
Strassmaier, and translated by Sayce (Acad. 11th April 
1891, 25th July 1892) and Winckler 4021 51} It 
is there stated that in the course of his campaign 
Nebuchadrezzar had to do with an ally of Amasis whose 
city or land was called Putu-Yaman, and is described, 
with another town of the same prince, as ‘far regions 
in the midst of the sea’ Krall (Acad. 23rd May 
1891) identified Putu-Yaman with Cyrene, Sayce with 
Pelusium. 
some remoter country, such as the island of Samos 
(so Wi.}, or at any rate of some part of the coast of Asia 
Minor, such as Caria, close to which Samos lay. Such 
conjectures as these are necessary if we accept the 
traditional text of. the prophetic passages referred to 
above. But the question is whether ‘ Put may not be 
simply due to textual corruption— whether the editor 
may not have retained it out of conscientiousness, and 
without holding any opinion as to the connection of a 
region called Put with Mizraim or Egypt. T.K.C. 


PUTEOLI (ποτιολοι, Acts 2813}, called by the 
Greeks Diczarchia, was a colony from the neighbouring 
Cyme (Cumee), itself the first Greek colony planted on 
Italian soil. It lay on the northern shore of the bay of 
Naples: about s m. eastward was Neapolis {Naples}, 
also a colony from Cumze. ‘The name Puteoli (= 
‘Wells’; mod. Pozzuoli) was probably given to 
Diczearchia by the Romans in 194 B.C., when a citizen 
colony was planted there (Strabo, 245}. The harbour 
was excellent; and ‘Ostia and Puteoli became the 
great marts, not only for Syrian unguents and Egyptian 
linen, but also for the faith? of the East' {Mommsen, 
Hist. of Rome, ET 3.437). 

The transmarine traffic, chiefly one of imports, was concen- 


1 To complete this statement it should be added that pn 
(Ham) in Gen. 105 is not improbably a fragment of dann» 
Qerahmeel). 

2 It is significant that the first temple to the living Augustus 
was erected in Puteoli, by a private person; cp Marq. Rém, 
Staatw, 201, n. 
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It seems more natural, however, to think of - 


PUTIEL 


trated in those two harbours, the traffic in luxnries being main! 
directed to Puteoli, in the immediate neighbourhood of whic! 
town was a market hardly inferior to that of the capital itself 
—viz., the district of Baia, which was the great resort of the 
wealthy. 

In the last years of the Republic and the early period 
of the Empire, Puteoli was the great Italian port for 
the Mediterranean trade (cp Stat. ϑέλυ. 8575, /ilora 
mundi hospita), especially for that of its eastern half! 

Puteoli had attained this importance even before the ruin 
of Delos (Strabo, 486}; but that event assured its supremacy, 
and gained it also the name itself of ‘little Delos’ (cp Festus, 
122, scinorem Delum Puteolos esse dixerunt quod Delos ali. 
quando maziom emporium fuerit totius ovbis terrarwra, 
cui successit fostea Puteolanuni, etc.) Though the town was 
150 m. from Rome, travellers going to the capital often pre 
ferred to land at it (e.g., Cicero, see /r0 Plano, 2065, cune... 
decedens e provincia Puteolos forte venissem ; from Sicily. Cp 
Jos. Antxvii. 121 xviii. 72; Jews journeying ta Rome from 
Palestine), 

The accumulation of sand at the Tiber's mouth 
compelled the grain-ships also to anchor at Puteoli, 
if they were not to be unladed in the open sea at Ostia 
{cp Strabo, 231). In the second year of Claudius a new 
harbour at Ostia was begun {Dio Cass. 6011), which 
was completed under Nero, and known as the Ports 
Augusti. The construction of this harbour sealed the 
fate of Puteoli (cp ΟΥ̓Δ 10:82f ; Beloch, Campanien, 
1147); but some years would elapse before the trade 
was permanently diverted to the northern harbour. 
The latter may not yet have been completed when Paul 
landed at Puteoli (60 A.D.): or the ship, as Ramsay 
suggesis (St Paul the Traveller, 345), procceded to 
Ostia. Seneca gives a graphic account of the arrival 
of the Alexandrian δεῖ at Puteoli (ΒΡ. 77). All ships 
entering the bay were obliged to strike their topsails 
{suppara), except the grain-ships, which could therefore 
be distinguished at a distance. It was also the practice 
to send forward fast-sailing vessels {fasellarie) to 
announce the coming of the fleet, whose safe arrival 
meant so much for the populace of Rome (cp Suet. 
Aug. 98). 

It was a natural result of the intercourse of Puteoli 
with the East, that Paul found Christians there (v. 14}. 

After the time of Domitian, the road to Rome went along the 
coast (the Via Domitiana) to Sinuessa, where it joined the 
great Via Afpia. In Paul's time the Appian Way was joined 
at Capua by the cross-road called the *Campanian' Road, 
Jeading from Cuma Βίας and Puteoli (cp Suet. Ag. 94 ; Pliny, 
HN1829; Hor. EA. i. 1510) W.l Ww. 

% 


PUTHITE (ΠῚ. cp PrrHon fims]: MEIDEI9EIM 
[8]. ηφιθειν [A], aggov@ IL]; Vg. Afuthei; AV, by a misprint 
{corrected in RY], Punte), a post-exilic family of Kirjath- 
jearim (x Ch 253) See SHOBAL. 


PUTIEL (ba*bIB; doyrimA [BAL]), apparentiy 
the father-in-law of Eleazar (Ex. 625[P]). "The name 
of the child of the ‘daughter of Putiel' was Phinehas, 
and both Putiel and Phinehas have been thought to 
have an Egyptian origin. In the case of Putiel, 
indeed, it is of course only the first part which comes 
into question (cp the hybrid form Pet-baal [Brugsch, 
GÀ 197239]); but it is conceivable that the Hebrew ef 
was substituted by P for the Egyptian ph-ra {cp 
PoTIPHERA}. Upon this theory ‘Putiel” means ‘He 
whom ΕἸ (God) has given.‘ 

[In the Egyptian Aramaic inscriptions and papyri of the end 
of the fifth and fourth centaries n.c. we often find va as an 
element of names (cp Gk. compounds like πεττοσιρις τ Aram. 
mos, C52138 A). A still earlier example is quoted from an 
insceiption belongingto Teima in Arabia (sce C/S2113).] 

But though Hommel (4/77 293) treats ‘ Putiel' as ἃ genuine 
Israelitish name of the Mosaic epoch, we must bear in mind the 
frequency of corraption in the genealogies.  Phinehas, too, is 
most likely corrupt; the name should probably be Jerahmeel. 
When we remember the strong S. Palestinian connection of 
Levi, a hal£Egyptian origin of Putiel is very improbable. 
Most likely Puti is an ethnic, and simply an afformative (cp 
‘Nethanee!,' etc.); on the Put of 5. Palestine or N. Arabia, 
see PUT. T.K.C. 


1 Cp €/2101797, a dedication to L. Calpurnius Capitolinus 
by the mercatores gui Alerandriai Asiai Syriai negotiantur, 
See Beloch, Campanien, 1215 
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PUVAH 


PUVAH (MB), Gen. 4613 ΕΝ, AV PRUVAR. See 
PuaÒÙ i, 

PYGARG (]U%1, dito; ‘leaper’[?]; myraproc 
—i.e..*white-rumped'[BL], myAaproc[A]; 41907825), 
a clean animal mentioned only in Dt, 145} (see CLEAN 
AND UNCLEAN, $ 8). The rendering of EV, derived 
from @, is improbable, and the AV: ' bison' is almost 
certainly incorrect. Targ. Pesh. favour ' mountain-goat,' 
which is the meaning of the doubtless related Ass. word 
dalu. Ditin is identified by Tristram with the Addax? 


1 For the Ass. analogy cp Del. Ass, Studiex, 154; Hommel, 
Saugethiere, 301; and see TSBA 5346 and Ball, PSBA 11395 


(who translates ‘spotted deer*), For the Pesh, lui, raimà, 
see UnicoRN. : 

È This is supported by ad4acem (în the accus) which, 
according to Pliny, is the African name for the Strepsiceros (cp 
mod. Ar. names adas, afes; cited by Houghton, Smith's 2.8). 
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PYTHON 


(Addax nasomaculatus); this denizen of Arabia and 
Northern Africa, it is true, can hardly be said to have 
been known in Palestine, in recent times at least ; but 
it is improbable that the ancients distinguished clearly 
between the species. Herodotus (4192) uses the word to 
denote some Libyan deer or antelope ; but possibly any 
antelope with a white rump may have been meant. 

The Addax is rather over than under 3 ft. in height, of a 
yellowish-white colour, with a brown head, neck, and mane; 
the horns attain a length of nearly 3 ft., measured along the 
spiral, and are ringed at the base. The Bedouins reguiariy 
hunt the Addax in the deserts and wastes which it frequents; 
the flesh is eaten The name recurs as that of a Seirite clan; 
see DisHon, A. E. SS. A, Ὁ. 


PYRRHUS {rryppoc [Ti.WH]), Acts 204, father of 
SOPATER (9.2.). 


PYTHON (πνεγλλὰ πγϑωνὰ), Acts 1616, EVu8, 
EV a spirit of DIVINATION (g.2.). 
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